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ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO* 


To  explain  and  illustrate  the  position  we  at  present 
occupy  m  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  it  may  be  useful 
to  glance  orer  that  series  of  negotiations  which  arose 
out  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands.      In  what  circumstances  the  treaty 
ifcattf  originated,  most  persons  will  remember.    We 
need  scarcely,  therefore,  recapitulate  the  historical  facts 
that  may  be  said  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  conclusion  of  that  convention  the  prin- 
cipal effects  and  consequences  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article  to  describe. 

When,  on  the  establishment  of  the  general  peace, 
Holland  recovered  her  possessions  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  merchants  of  this  country  flattered  them- 
selves that,  owing  to  the  generous  policy  pursued  by 
our  Cabinet,  they  would  be  suffered  to  enjoy  more 
than  ordinary  privileges  and  respect.  Indeed,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  islands,  and  the 
general  advancement  of  civilization,  depended  greatly 
on  their  capital  and  energy.  Extraordinary  progress 
had  been  made  by  the  natives  during  our  occupation 
of  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  they 
still,  through  inclination  and  preference,  desired  the 
co-operation  of  our  countrymen  in  all  those  social  un- 
dertakings which  could  be  carried  on  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Government. 

Jealousies  almost  necessarily  arose  out  of  this  state 
of  things  between  the  new  and  the  old  masters  of  the 
country,  between  those  whom  an  equivocal  sense  of 
equity  had  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and  the 
too  liberal  victors  who  voluntarily  consented  to  re- 
linquish the  advantageous  position  they  had  won  for 
themselves  by  arms.  Besides,  the  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  that  they  owed  the  restoration  of  their  colonies 
entirely  to  the  moderation  of  an  all-powerful  State, 
which,  from  several  positions  it  had  taken  up  in  their 
neighbourhood,  small,  but  not  insignificant,  seemed 
perpetually  to  watch  their  proceedings.  The  treaty 
of  1817,  designed  to  put  an  end  to  these  jealousies, 
only  augmented  them,  and  the  accidental  establishment 
of  one  settlement  at  Singapore  completed,  in  the  eyes 
of  TlnHaiwi   the  cycle  of  our  delinquencies.    Events 
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consequently  took  place  which  it  was  foreseen  would 
inevitably  lead  to  hostilities,  unless  some  step  were 
taken  to  check  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indignant  and  resentful 
spirit  generated  in  the  old  English  residents  and  mer- 
chants on  the  other. 

It  was  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  that 
the  two  Governments  invested  their  representatives 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty 
which  should  thenceforward  determine  the  relative 
situations  of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  regulate  their  commercial  intercourse, 
and  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  colonising 
energies  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  confined. 
The  statesmen  entrusted  with  the  framing  of  this  treaty 
were  persons  of  remarkable  abilities.  Experienced  in 
diplomacy,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  they,  on  tho 
completion,  congratulated  each  other  on  having  made 
everything  clear  for  the  future,  and,  as  an  expression 
of  this  feeling,  exchanged  notes,  half  complimentary, 
half  explanatory,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  convention. 

But,  as  has  long  been  painfully  felt  by  diplomatists, 
there  is  no  congeries  of  articles,  no  armadillo  cuirass  of 
language  through  which  the  golden  point  of  interest 
will  not  find  or  make  an  opening.  The  bloody  Pande- 
monium of  war  and  conquest  is  paved  with  treaties. 
There  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  honesty  in  their 
Negotiators — that  is,  they  may  be  sincere  in  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  a  hostile  collision  between  their 
respective  Governments;  but  because  each  party  seeks 
to  gain  as  much,  and  concede  as  little,  as  possible,  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  insensibly  infuses  itself  into  the 
document,  and  prevents  the  real  completion  of  that 
structure  of  amity  which  is  the  mark  presumed  to  be 
aimed  at.  Treaties  may  consequently  be  regarded  as 
the  stratagems  of  peace.  To  secure  advantages  for 
their  own  country  is  the  object  of  diplomatists  at  well 
as  generals ;  and  greater  and  more  solid  victories  have 
sometimes  been  gained  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword. 
Here,  however,  nearly  all  men  are  disciples  of  Machia- 
velli.  The  Government  which  has  the  power  to  enforce 
its  will  is  distinct  and  explicit,  because  it  does  not  fear 


*  L  Coop  d*oril  General  «ur  lea  Possessions  Necrlandaise  dans  l'lnde  Arehipelagique.    Par  C.  J.  Temminck.     1846. 
IL  la  Monition  dee  Indea  Orientata  et  Oaridentales.  Puhlier  aooa  les  Auspices  de  S.A.B.    Bloaaeignear  Prince  Henri  d*s  lays 
Ba%  awe  ]e  eo-cpemtion  de  ptauenn  ICembret  de  la  Society  dea  Arte  et  dee  Sciences  a  Batavia.    Par  le  Baron  tf  drill. 
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to  make  known  what  it  aims  at.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weaker  State  courts  obscurity,  labours  to  provide 
itself  with  concealed  loopholes,  and,  while  professing 
submissiveness  and  probity,  secretly  lays  snares  for  the 
feet  of  its  bolder  though  less  wary  ally.  Tor  this 
reason,  when  time  and  circumstances  have  let  in  light 
upon  their  interior  organization,  it  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious to  observe  what  a  network  of  fraud  and  duplicity 
most  treaties  are.  Nothing  in  them  is  what  it  seems. 
In  the  first  plaoe,  the  friendly  princes  in  whose  names 
they  are  concluded,  often  cordially  detest  each  other ; 
and  secondly,  the  countries  represented  by  the  diplo- 
matists would  some  time  rejoice  at  nothing  so  much  as 
at  the  downfall  of  the  rival  whom  they  are  compelled 
to  treat  ostensibly  as  a  friend. 

Consequently,  the  history  of  treaties  is  too  frequently 
the  history  of  the  most  flagrant  delusions  and  insults 
which  mankind  have  ever  put  upon  each  other.  We  all 
know  that  among  the  worst  imperfections  of  language 
is  its  inadequacy  to  paint  ideas  so  as  to  guard  against 
involuntary  misconceptions ;  but  in  diplomacy  language 
usually  lies  less  open  to  blame  than  the  deceitfulness 
with  which  it  is  employed.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest 
source  of  evil  is  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  men  who, 
having  entered  into  an  agreement,  immediately  exercise 
their  utmost  ingenuity  to  invent  interpretations  by 
which  they  may  twist  the  meaning  of  the  instrument 
to  their  own  advantage. 

No  remarkable  ability  was  required  to  discover  flaws 
in  the  treaty  of  1824.  Though  submitted  in  all  its 
details  to  Canning,  if  not  virtually  drawn  up  by  him,  it 
contains  several  articles  so  doubtfully  expressed,  that, 
without  understanding  more  than  is  set  down,  and 
putting  a  liberal  construction  on  the  context,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  the  meaning  of  the  document 
really  is.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  amount  of 
duties  to  be  respectively  levied  in  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  each  country — which  constituted  the  first 
subject  of  dispute — the  words  of  the  treaty  seem  to  us 
scarcely  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  we  introduce  article  1 : — 

**  The  subjects  and  vessels  of  one  nation  shall  not  pay,  upon 
importation  or  exportation  at  the  porta  of  the  other  in  the  eastern 
seas,  any  duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  doable  of  that  at  which  the 
subjects  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs  are  charged. 

"  No  duties  paid  as  exports  or  imports  at  a  British  port,  on 
the  continent  of  India,  or  in  Ceylon,  as  the  Dutch  bottoms,  shall 
be  arranged  so  as  in  no  case  to  be  charged  at  more  than  doable 
the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  by  British  subjects,  and  as  British 
bottoms. 

"  In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which  no  duty  is  imposed, 
when  imported  or  exported  by  the  subjects,  or  on  the  vessel  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon  the 
subjects  or  Teasels  of  the  other  shall  in  no  case  exceed  six  per 
cent." 

The  treaty  containing  this  article,  the  language  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  clear  and  definite,  was  con- 
cluded on  the  17th  March,  1824 ;  and  the  mercantile 
classes  of  this  country  persuaded  themselves  that  an 
end  would  now  be  put  to  all  the  vexations  to  which 
they  had,  for  more  than  nine  years,  been  subjected  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  Holland  had  no  intention  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention ;  for  when  Captain 
Swete  arrived  in  the  Hope,  at  Batavia,  with  the  treaty 
in  his  hands,  and  a  cargo  expressly  assorted  for  the 
Java  market,  the  authorities  refused  to  recognize  the 
acts  of  their  own  Government,  or  to  make  any  abate- 


ment from  the  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which 
they  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  levy.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  new  treaty  in  no  way  diminished  the 
vexations  which  had  long  harassed  our  trade,  the  Eng- 
lish captain  proceeded  to  Singapore  and  other  ports, 
where  he  disposed  of  his  merchandise  in  the  best  way 
he  could.  In  the  October  following,  a  second  attempt, 
with  the  same  result,  was  made  by  Captain  Popham, 
in  the  Hero,  which,  like  the  Hope,  sailed  under  Dutch 
colours.  He  was,  moreover,  informed  that,  had  his 
colours  been  English,  the  duty  charged  might  have 
been  fifty  instead  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

When  news  of  these  first  infractions  of  the  treaty 
arrived  in  England,  complaints  were  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  Ministers ;  and,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1825,  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  very  mild  and  temperate 
note,  represented  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  to  Mr. 
Falck,  then  Dutch  ambassador  in  London.  The  re- 
ply of  this  gentleman,  likewise  intended  to  be  polite 
and  conciliatory,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  manner 
of  Dutch  diplomatists.  It  treats  the  formal  convention 
entered  into  as  a  mere  nullity,  and  supposes  the  two 
Governments  to  be  still  invested  with  the  power  of  in- 
dependent action.  The  affectation  of  manliness  like- 
wise betrays  the  writer  into  a  tone  highly  unbecoming, 
and  which  would  be  considered  insolent,  but  that  it 
appears  to  proceed  from  an  infirmity  inherent  in  the 
statesmen  of  the  Netherlands.  At  least  it  pervades 
all  their  communications  in  the  correspondence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  while  the  amenity 
and  moderation  of  power  breathe  through  the  English 
notes.  Our  statesmen  are  evidently  possessed  by  ex- 
treme solicitude  not  to  wound  the  susceptibility  of  a 
friendly  Government,  sufficiently  powerful  to  command 
respect,  hut  too  weak  to  awaken  jealousy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  diplomatists,  apprehensive  that 
extreme  suavity  might  be  misinterpreted,  are  spirited 
at  the  expense  of  decorum,  especially  as  often  as  the 
task  devolved  on  them  of  defending  proceedings  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  characterize  without  em- 
ploying strong  language. 

From  various  causes,  the  complaints  of  our  traders 
were  neglected  for  several  years,  and  the  Netherlands 
authorities  in  Java,  imagining  that  our  Government 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  their  exactions,  con- 
tinued rigidly  to  enforce,  and  even  increased  them.  Our 
trade  appeared,  therefore,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  to 
be  wholly  without  protection.  English  merchants  and 
residents  were  subjected  to  the  most  iniquitous  re- 
gulations, and  the  action  of  their  capital,  by  which  in- 
ternal prosperity  had  been  created  in  Java,  was  systema- 
tically paralyzed.  The  persistence  of  the  Dutch  in 
levying  the  iniquitous  duties,  is  thus  described  in  a 
memorandum  forwarded  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — 

"  Nothing  short  of  exclusion  would  afford  their  own  manufac- 
turers a  chance,  and  they  aimed  the  last  blow  at  this  object  in  a 
proclamation,  dated  Batavia,  14th  of  February,  1824.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  fo- 
reign countries  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whether  imported  in  foreign  or  Netherlands  bottoms,  shall,  after 
date  of  tliis  publication,  pay  an  ad  valorem  daty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  when  imported,  and  direct  from  any  place  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ten  per  cent,  more, 
or  thirty-four  per  cent.,  when  imported  from  any  of  the  foreign 
settlements  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape.  This  regulation  to  apply 
equally  to  such  of  the  above-mentioned  goods  as  may  now  be 
lying  in  entrepot,  and  of  which  the  holder  may  hereafter  desire 
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tot  hapoitaiuHu  The  British  woollen  and  cotton  good*,  which 
fed  bee*  imported  under  the  fiat  of  the  old  scale  of  duties  were 
d  net  subjected  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  instead  of  sixteen  per 
ctar^  without  the  slightest  notice  or  warning,  as  the  proclamation 
e^ea  included  all  jroodi  already  lodged  in  entrepot.  It  must  not 
lie  supposed  that  this  increase  of  duty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
»*s  confined  to  and  levied  on  the  amount  of  invoice  at  prime 
cost ;  lot  on  an  ac/  valorem  duty  or  tariff  rate  corresponding  with 
ibe  narket  price  of  the  day,  and  which  makes  the  duties  on  Bri- 
tish cottons  and  woollens,  according  to  circumstances,  from  thirty- 
Ive  to  forty-two  per  cent.1* 

It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  enter  into  mi- 
Bute  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  complaints 
of  oar  merchants  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  incessantly 
repeated,   representations   through  our  envoy  at  the 
Hague  vere  almost  as  frequently  made  to  the  Nether- 
lands Government ;  but  the  battle  of  diplomacy  had 
to  be  fought  obstinately  for  ten  years  before  anything 
like  a  settlement  could  be  arrived  at.     Even  then, 
however,  it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory;  for  in- 
stead of  leaving  British  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in 
the  category  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood,  and 
charging   them  according  to  treaty  with  a  duty   of 
six  per  cent.,  a  duty  of  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent,  was 
imposed  on  similar  articles,  the  produce  of  Holland — 
thus  fixing  permanently  upon  our  manufacturers  the 
almost  prohibitive  duty  of  which  we  had  complained. 
There  was  good  reason,  moreover,  to  believe  that  through 
a  system  of  premiums  or  drawbacks,  the  Butch  Go- 
vernment would  make  up  to  the  native  manufacturer 
and  merchant  for  the  duty  of  twelve-and-a-half  per 
cent.,  and  thus  leave  our  countrymen  exposed  to  all 
the  disadvantages  from  which  the  efforts  of  the  Foreign 
Office  seemed  to  have  relieved  them.     This,  however, 
is  a  point  not  yet  cleared  up,  though  there  appears  to 
be  good  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  apprehensions 
of  our  merchants  were  not  without  foundation. 

The  infraction  of  Article  EEL  by  the  Netherlands 
authorities  in  the  Archipelago,  constituted  the  next 
ground  of  dispute  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
text  of  this  article  is  as  follows : — 

*  The  high  contracting  parties  engage,  that  no  treaty  hereafter 
Bade  hy  either  with  any  native  powers  in  the  Eastern  seas,  shall 
contain  any  article  tending,  either  expressly  or  by  the  imposition 
of  unequal  duties,  to  exclude  the  trade  of  the  other  party  from 
the  ports  of  «rch  native  power:  and  that  if  in  any  treaty  now  exist- 
ing on  either  part,  any  article  to  that  effect  has  been  admitted, 
«aeh  article  shall  be  abrogated  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
treaty.  It  is  understood  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
treaty,  communication  has  been  made  by  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  other  of  all  treaties  or  engagements  subsisting  be- 
tweea  each  of  them  respectively,  and  any  native  power  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  that  the  like  communication  shall  be  made  of 
all  attch  treaties  concluded  by  them  respectively  hereafter." 


Here,  though  the  attempt  at  extreme  precision  pro- 
duces some  confusion  of  language,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  treaty  may  certainly  be  ascertained  by  any  who 
sincerely  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  But  in 
concluding  treaties  with  native  authorities,  as  in  levy- 
ing duties,  the  Dutch  have  acted  with  as  much  inde- 
pendence as  though  they  had  never  entered  into  any 
stipulations  at  all  with  us.  The  only  object  which 
occupies  their  thoughts  is  how  to  extend  their  own 
power  and  trade,  and  how  to  exclude  ours.  They 
have  entered  into  numerous  stipulations  with  native 
princes,  and  into  every  one  of  these  have  introduced 
articles  hostile  to  the  English,  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty  of  1821.  For  a  considerable 
time,  moreover,  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  us  in 


ignorance  of  these  proceedings,  by  omitting,  contrary 
to  the  article  above  cited,  to  communicate  to  us  copies 
of  the  agreements  into  which  they  had  entered ;  and 
when  they  ultimately  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  our 
representations,  only  laid  before  us  a  copy  of  tlrair 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jamba,  with  the  remark  that 
all  the  others  were  based  on  that. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jamba,  which  had 
been  withheld  eight  years  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  Government,  the  Dutch  inserted  three  articles 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1824 ;  and  as 
all  their  agreements  with  native  princes  were,  according 
to  their  own  showing,  but  a  repetition  of  this,  they 
obviously,  every  one  of  them,  intended  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow  at  British  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Asia,  though  not  destitute  of  natural  shrewd- 
ness, are  unequal  to  contend  with  the  artifices  of 
European  diplomacy.  With  them  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce means  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  nothing  more. 
But  the  agents  of  the  Netherlands  Government,  pos- 
sessing a  greater  reach  of  thought,  and  animated  by  an 
undying  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  to  say  of  hatred  towards 
England,  have  contrived,  under  the  veil  of  encourage- 
ment for  trade,  to  mask  at  once  designs  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  and  the  mischievous  exclusion  of  com- 
mercial competitors.  The  princes  of  the  Archipelago, 
looking  solely  to  their  own  profit,  and  that  of  their 
subjects,  readily  enter  into  arrangements  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  views,  merely  ensure  to  their  visitors  from 
the  West  a  free  entrance  into  their  ports.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  imagine  that,  by  granting  the  foreign- 
ers this  privilege,  they  are  taking  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  their  authority.  Yet  experience  shows  the 
Dutch  always  reckon  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  as  a  conquest,  and  set  down  as  their  subject 
every  prince  who  has  once  consented  to  trade  with 
them.  No  one  has  yet  been  at  the  pains  to  examine 
the  Malay  translation*  of  the  Dutch  treaties;  but  when- 
ever that  necessary  task  shall  be  undertaken,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  very  considerable  discrepancies  will  be  dis- 
covered between  theEuropean  and  the  Oriental  versions. 

But,  whether  the  case  be  so  or  not,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  every  written  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Dutch  with  native  princes,  contains  a  fla- 
grant infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1824.  Lord  Pabner- 
ston,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  E.  Disbrowe,  distinctly 
makes  this  statement: — 

" With  respect",  he  says,  "  to  the  treaty  concluded  between. 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Saltan  of  Jamba,  which  Baron  Vustolk 
de  Lcelcr  communicated  in  his  note  of  the  16th  ultimo,  as  the 
model  on  which  all  other  treaties  with  native  princes  have  been 
framed,  you  will  express  to  Baron  Vustolk  the  great  regret  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
should  so  fully  confirm  the  complaints  made  by  the  British  sub- 
jects of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the  Eastern 
seas;  and  yon  will  inform  Baron  Vustolk  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment considers  Articles  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  aa  being  directly 
at  variance  with  the  3rd  Article  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  inasmuch  a* 
by  those  articles  the  Netherlands  Government  imposes  on  the 
Sultan  of  Jamba  the  obligation  to  levy  within  his  ports  the  un- 
equal duties  as  regards  British  and  Dntch  commerce  respectively, 
which  are  established  by  the  Netherlands  tariff,  instead  of  the 
equal  duties  formerly  levied  in  Jamba  on  the  trade  of  both 
nations ;  and  thereby  manifest  injury  is  occasioned  to  British 
trade." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  country  sufficient  im- 
portance will  scarcely  be  attached  tp  the  exclusion  of 
our  slapping  from  ports  and  places  the  names  of  which 
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are  little  known.     Bat  all  are  familiar  with  the  great 
Island  of  Sumatra,  the  principal  products  of  which, 
pepper,  camphor,  coffee,  and  benzoin,  were  formerly 
transported  to  our  Straits  settlements  through  Ba- 
voos,  Tapoos,  Sinlccl,  Immou,  and  Siak.     "With  the 
Sultan  of  this  last  place  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
treaty  in  ISIS — that  is,  six  years  prior  to  our  famous 
convention  with  the  Netherlands.     But  this  circum- 
stance the  Dutch  Government  overlook,  affecting  to 
believe  that  by  our  engagement  entered  into  with  it 
in  1824,  we  abandoned  the  Sultan  of  Siak  to  his  fate. 
It  accordingly  set  at  once  about  reducing  him  under 
its  power.    But  Lord  Palmerston  interposed;  and,  hav- 
ing interpreted  to  it  the  law  of  nations,  which  says  that 
no  engagement  entered  into  by  two  States  can  be  abro- 
gated by  a  treaty  afterwards  concluded  with  a  third 
power,  preserved  the  independence  of  Siak,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  trade  with  that  part  of  Sumatra.     As 
an  illustration  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Dutch  officers 
in  Sumatra  were  actuated,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  men- 
tion the  summary  manner  in  which  a  native  trader 
from  Penang  was  treated  at  Pannah  on  the  east  coast. 
A  vessel,  commanded  and  manned  entirely  by  natives, 
arriving  at  the  above  port,  the  nakodah,  or  captain, 
suspecting  no  evil,  went  on  shore,  where  he  soon  found 
good  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity;  for,  being  seized 
by  the  Dutch  commandant,  he  was  immediately  hung, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  or  ceremony  of 
any  kind;  upon  learning  which,  the  crew  fled  during 
the  night  to  Batn-Bunah,  and  afterwards  returning  to 
Penang,  made  their  deposition  before  the  magistrates 
of  that  settlement.     When  complaints  of  this  act  of 
barbarity  were  made  by  the  English,  the  Dutch  con- 
tented themselves  with   throwing  out   suspicions  of 
piracy  against  the  nakodah.      The  object,  of  course, 
was  to  strike  terror  into  the  native  merchants,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deter  them  from  the  attempt 
to  keep  alive  the  trade  between  Sumatra  and  our 
settlement  in  the  Straits.     This  was  rendered  still 
more  manifest  by  their  treatment  of  other  natives  of 
the  East.     Chinese  merchants,  for  example,  sailing  in 
junks  of  their  own  from  Penang,  Malacca,  or  Singapore, 
but  with  English  colours,  are  subjected  to  the  high  pro- 
tective duties  levied  upon  foreigners  in  Dutch  ports. 
But,  if  the  same  merchants  pass  over  to  Siam,  and  sail  to 
Sumatra  under  Siamese  colours,  they  are  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Dutch  themselves;  which  is  a  fresh 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  which  ensures  to 
Great  Britain  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion.    The  object  of  this  measure  is  twofold — first, 
to  induce  the  natives  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
to  resort  directly  to  Dutch  ports;  secondly,  to  ensure 
to  the  Dutch  equivalent  privileges  in  the  ports  of 
Siam.     From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  we  by  no  means  put  a  harsh  construction  on  the 
proceedings  of  Holland,  when  we  say  that  she  aims 
directly  at  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  with  the 
Archipelago.     Look  at  the  number  of  her  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world — in  Sumatra,  Banca,  Borneo, 
and  Celebes — and  then  consider  the  effect  of  a  regula- 
tion made   in  1834,    stringently   excluding    British 
cottons  and  woollens  from  every  port  in  the  Dutch 
passessions,  with  the  exception  of  Batavia,  Samarang, 
and    Sambaya.      This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  ten 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  time 
the  authorities  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  ac- 1 


quainted  with  its  true  meaning.    To  comprehend  the 
iniquitous  spirit  of  this  regulation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  a  map  of  the  Archipelago — not  that 
defective  map  which  accompanies  Mr.  Crawfurd  s  His- 
tory, itself  more  defective  and  confused — but  a  map 
on  which  places  are  set  down  with  some  reference  to 
their  true  positions.     From  this  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  a  vessel  proceeding  to  Penang  with  cottons 
or  woollens  for  one  of  the  pepper  ports,  on  the  northern 
part  of  Sumatra,  will  have  tp  perform  a  voyage  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  to  reach  a  place  within  comparatively 
few  hours'  sail.    It  is  almost  as  if  a  vessel  bound  from 
Southampton  to  Havre  were,  by  the  laws  of  Prance, 
compelled  to  proceed  first  to  Toulon  or  Marseilles.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  prohibition  of  all  trade  between 
our  Straits  settlements  and  all  the  ports  of  Banca, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes.    It  is  true  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  Macassar  has  been  made  a  free 
port,  in  the  Dutch  acceptation  of  the  term.    But  this 
is  a  very  questionable  advantage  to  the  British  trader; 
for,  while  he  is  permitted  to  enter  Macassar  with  all 
such  articles  as  are  not  prohibited,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  excluded  from  every  other  port  in  Celebes  which 
was  previously  open  to  him.     But  the  commercial  en- 
franchisement of  Macassar  was  not  owing  to  a  volun- 
tary departure  from  the  principle  of  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  but  of  jealousy  of  the  movement*  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world.     This,  ap- 
parent from  many  circumstances,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  small  Dutch  vessels  of  war  have  been 
sent  northward  to  intercept  the  native  prahus  on  their 
way  to  Singapore,  and  compel  them  by  force  to  enter 
Macassar.     This  we  state  on  authority  which  we  con- 
sider superior  to  any  that  could  be  opposed  to  it— Mr. 
Bonham,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Straits  settlements, 
and  now  of  Hong  Kong,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
perience and  reserve,  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
mark, in  a  communication  to  Government,  that  unless 
some  efficacious  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the 
polic^of  Holland,  she  would  go  on  multiplying  her  set- 
tlements throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  thus  deprive 
the  British  of  all  participation  in  the  trade  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  perhaps,  at  present  affords 
a  brighter  and  larger  field  than  any  other  for  the  dis- 
posal of  British  goods. 

It  was  the  united  force  of  the  facts  above  stated 
which  led  the  British  Government  to  form  the  recent 
settlement  in  Labuan.  In  1824,  Holland  distinctly 
relinquished  all  claim  to  supremacy  in  the  Archipelago; 
but,  by  the  course  of  its  proceedings  from  that  date 
forward,  it  proved  that  its  relinquishment  was  meant 
to  be  merely  verbal,  and  that  its  policy  not  only  aimed 
at  supremacy,  but  at  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  other 
powers.  Its  activity  knew  no  bounds.  Under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  the  padries,  it  had  obtained  a 
permanent  influence  in  Sumatra,  which  it  used  un- 
sparingly for  the  destruction  of  British  trade.  Java 
was  entirely  its  own ;  in  Borneo  it  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  important  provinces  of  Sambas,  Pontiana,  and 
Banjermassin ;  over  Celebes  it  exercised  the  most 
mischievous  influence ;  it  had  attempted  to  seize  upon 
Bali,  and,  in  a  word,  wherever,  throughout  the  islands, 
it  saw  an  opening,  there  it  publicly  obtruded  its  in- 
fluence, one  of  the  first  effects  of  which  was  to  oppose 
a  check  to  British  trade.  But  as  out  of  evil  good  fre- 
quently proceeds,  so  out  of  this  headlong  attempt  at 
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ttowpoly  and  exclusion  arose  the  policy  which  will 
*eUttily  neutralize  it.  Finding  that  fair  play  was 
«*  to  be  expected  from  the  Netherlands  authorities 
b  my  part  of  insular  Asia,  and  accident  having  ro- 
wed our  relations  with  Borneo,  our  Cabinet  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  possession  of  Labuan,  ceded  to  us 
Vr  the  SalUm  of  Borneo.  To  what  result  this  step 
«ay  lead,  it  would  at  present  be  premature  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  among  its  consequences  must  be  the 
establishment  of  our  influence  not  only  over  Borneo 
Proper,  but  over  such  other  portions  of  the  island  as 
ibaj  desire  or  need  our  protection. 

From  certain  recent  measures  of  the  Netherlands 
Government,  many  had  been  induced  to  hope  that  a 
new  and  more  enlightened  policy  was  about  to  be 
adopted  throughout    the    Eastern  Archipelago,   and 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  petty  re- 
strictions, the  petty  jealousies  of  the  two  great  nations 
would  be  buried  in  oblivion.     Without  reiterating  the 
assertion  that  these  liberal  measures  have  been  forced 
by  imperative  circumstances  upon  a  reluctant  Govern- 
ment, we  may  observe  that,  had  they  been  carried  out 
in  a  truly  liberal   spirit,  they  would  have  rendered 
Netherlands  India  one  of  the  most  valuable  colonial 
possessions  on  the  globe,  and  exhibited  its  administra- 
tion not  only  as  a  pattern  to  less  experienced  nations, 
but  a  burning  and  shining  light  to  guide  the  footsteps 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  in  its  internal  rule 
of  tiie  Indian  continent. 

Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  a  desire  unneces- 
sary to  censure  any  of  the  proceedings  of  a  friendly 
State;  and,  if  we  recur  to  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  it  is  merely  to  point  out  how  lightly 
tins  claim  has  been  made,  the  ground  upon  which  it 
most  ultimately  rest,  and,  above  all,  to  show  that  such 
a  claim  never  has  and  never  can  confer  a  right,  but 
must  be  regarded  solely  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  inte- 
rested party. 

Having  but  lately  become  aware  of  the  importance 
of  their  possessions  in  Borneo,  and  urged,  probably, 
by  some  vague  feeling  of  jealousy  that  other  nations 
might  encroach  upon  its  right,  the  Government  of 
Netherlands  India  not  long  since  appointed  a  Gover- 
nor of  Netherlands  Borneo,  and  there  issued  what  may 
be  termed  a  manifesto  laying  down  the  limits  of  terri- 
tory in  that  island 

1%is  territorial  claim  defines  an  exact  boundary; 
the  line  is  carried  from  river  to  river ;  it  crosses  the 
dry  land ;  it  jumps  from  mountain  to  mountain ;  it 
intersects  the  primeval  forest ;  and,  where  landmarks 
are  wanting,  it  includes  every  point  of  the  compass. 
In  one  place  this  territory,  situated  in  the  continuous 
solitudes  of  this  vast  and  little-known  island,  runs 
north  to  a  given  latitude ;  elsewhere  it  extends  east- 
ward; and  having,  by  one  means  or  another,  en- 
closed all  the  territories  of  Sambas,  of  Landak,  of 
Banjsr,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  States  formerly 
independent,  it  concludes  with  the  remarkable  decla- 
ration, that  the  claim  now  advanced  is  not  to  prejudice 
say  of  the  claims  which  may  be  advanced  at  any  future 
thne;  and  thus,  out  of  separate  territories,  held  upon 
various  terms,  is  formed  a  definite  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands possessions,  which  may  be  too  extended  as  well 
as  too  contracted.  What,  however,  of  that  ?  *  What 
we  daim,  says  the  manifesto,  is  ours,  justly  or  un- 


justly; and  if  we  have  not  now  claimed  enough  of  our 
neighbours'  property,  wc  will  carefully  do  so  when  it 
suits  our  convenience. 

Wc  take  no  exception,  however,  to  the  claims  al- 
ready advanced,  for  the  simplest  and  best  of  all  reasons, 
namely,  that  wc  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and,  indeed,  are 
almost  as  ignorant  as  the  claimants  themselves ;  the 
only  certain  fact  being  that  the  foot  of  European  has 
never  trodden  a  large  portion  of  the  line  which  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Netherlands  territory. 
One  example  will  suffice.  Somewhere  between  the  head 
of  the  Batang  Lupar  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
course  of  the  Pontiana  river  on  the  other;  thence  be- 
tween the  interior  of  Sadang  and  the  territory  of  Lagan 
— somewhere,  wc  repeat,  northward  of  these  forests  lies 
the  boundary  between  the  Sultanate  of  Borneo  Proper 
and  the  territories  of  the  small  and  more  recent  native 
States  which  are  included  in  the  Dutch  system  of 
amalgamation,  as  subject  to  the  Government  of  Batavia ; 
and  we  assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  this 
boundary  line  has  not  been  laid  down  except  on  paper, 
and  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  no  European  will 
venture  personally  to  survey  the  limits  of  the  rival 
empires. 

Somewhere  between  the  sands  of  the  north-west 
coast,  and  the  course  of  the  Pontiana,  lies  this  unknown 
boundary;  but  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
that  the  boundary  should  run  in  straight  lines,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  natural  features   of  the   country,  the 
various  extent  of  the  streams  of  the  north-west  coast, 
and  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  Pontiana.  We  dwell  no 
longer  on  this  point,  but  may  briefly  state  that  the 
only  authority  for  the  geography  of  the  Netherlands 
territory  in  Kalamantan,  is  a  map  constructed  by  the 
officers  of  that  nation  for  the  information  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  European  powers,  wherein  the  boundary 
claimed  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  divers  colours;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  the  correctness  of  this  map  from  the 
known  part  of  the  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
its  deficiencies  in  the  regions  little  known,  or  not  known 
at  all.    The  position  on  the  map  of  Tanjoug  Datu  is 
nearly  eighty  miles  from  its  true  position;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the  geography  of  the  interior 
be  as  correct  as  the  geography  of  the  coast?  We  will 
not  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject;  and  the 
Netherlands  claims  on  the  one  hand  are  advanced,  and 
our  objections  on  the  other  hand  would  bo  urged,  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  main  points  on  which,  this  ques- 
tion rests;  but  from  faulty  geography,  from  no  geo- 
graphy, from  the  manifest  absurdity  of  carrying  an 
unknown  boundary  in  straight  lines,  and  the  doubtful 
right  of  forming  a  connected  whole  out  of  varying  and 
incongruous  parts,  we  must  conclude  that  the  claim  set 
forth  is  entirely  premature,  and  indubitably  useless. 
The  boundaries  of  States  are  not  to  be  settled  by  one 
of  the  interested  parties;  it  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
by  both  parties  interested,  which,  after  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  localities,  can  be  arranged  only  by  mutual 
concessions  and  mutual  agreement;  and,  unless  an  act 
of  spoliation  be  contemplated  upon  this  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  alone,  must  a  boundary  question,  whether 
in  Borneo  or  America  be  decided,  in  spite  of  all  one- 
sided claims  and  one-sided  declamations.     In  the  case 
under  consideration,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  Netherlands  possessions  in 
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Borneo  is  readily  to  be  arrived  at,  always  taking  for 
granted  that  the  Dutch  claims  are  just  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  numerous  native  States  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jamba  and  Pontiana,  &c. 

Every  tribe  of  Dyak  knows  upon  what  territory  it  is 
located.  The  influential  Malays  are  acquainted  with 
the  boundary  within  a  short  distance,  and  both  Malay 
and  Dyak  will  point  to  the  flow  of  the  waters  as  mark- 
ing general  divisions  between  separate  States.  Credi- 
ble witnesses,  prescriptive  right,  and  ancient  proceed- 
ings, arc  not  wanting  whenever  the  question  shall  be 
brought  before  a  just  tribunal.  In  the  meantime  the 
Netherlands  Government  need  labour  under  no  appre- 
hension of  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Never  was  external  influence  less  called  for. 
The  question  is  not  difficult  of  solution;  and  that  the 
mere  manifesto  can  establish  no  right,  is  so  evident, 
that  we  shall  dismiss  it  in  a  very  few  words.  Did  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  settle  the  Canadian  boundary  P 
Did  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  decide  the 
Oregon  question  P  or,  did  the  thousand  and  one  pro- 
tests issued  by  the  Hague  fix  the  limits  of  the  Nether- 
lands territory  on  the  Belgian  frontier?  No  such 
claim  advanced  by  one  party  can  decide  a  boundary 
line  between  two  nations.  It  can  neither  prejudice  nor 
establish  a  right.  It  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
notice  of  action  before  the  trial  of  a  cause.  In  any  other 
point  of  view,  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  must  be  considered  so  much  waste  paper; 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  different  States  throughout 
\\\e  Arcliipelago  yet  remains  to  be  settled  on  fair  in- 
quiry and  equitable  grounds.  How  paltry  do  such 
questions,  claims,  discussions  appear  to  the  proper 
Government,  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere,  which  Providence 
has  placed  under  the  sway  of  the  Netherlands !  What 
is  a  handful  of  miles  in  a  boundary  line  in  the  interior 
of  Borneo,  compared  with  the  advancement  and  the 
happiness  of  its  people  P  This  is  the  first,  the  great 
duty  of  all  States,  and  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Archipelago; 
and  upon  its  due  discharge  will  that  nation  be  judged 
by  their  fellow  men,  and  by  God.  It  is  a  moral  con- 
sideration, before  which  every  other  duty  ought  to 
give  way,  to  which  every  other  duty  ought  to  be  auxil- 
iary. Has  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India 
performed  this  duty  ?  Has  it  done  its  best  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  the  native  population?  Has  it  relieved 
them  from  the  worst  oppression  of  native  rule  ?  Has 
it  governed  in  the  East  the  territory  it  so  boldly  claims 
in  the  West  P  Has  it  permitted  wars  to  be  carried  on 
by  one  portion  of  its  subjects  upon  other  portions,  by 
tribe  against  tribe,  by  Malay  against  Chinese,  by  Chinese 
against  Dyak?  These  and  other  questions  ought  to  be 
asked ;  and  solemnly  let  the  rulers  of  these  countries 
answer.  We  may  allude  to  some  slight  defects  in  the 
Netherlands  Government,  but  in  no  hostile  spirit ;  and 
none  would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves  to  see  the 
abuses  corrected,  to  witness  a  beneficent  rule  estab- 
lished, to  behold  the  natives  happy  and  content,  and  to 
look  forward  with  hope  to  their  advance  in  civilization 
and  the  arts. 

We  must  point  out,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  evil  acts 
of  the  Dutch  in  Borneo.  Why,  with  the  example  of 
Sarawak  before  them,  arc  the  Dyaks  allowed  to  war 
tribe  against  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  taking  heads? 
This  hostility,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  their  peace- 

1  neighbours,  is  not  checked.   Is  it  permitted?  Why, 


with  the  example  of  Sarawak  before  them,  an  the 
Dyaks  of  Jamba  and  Pontiana  bound  in  an  iron  chain 
of  slavery?  Why  are  they  left,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  native  princes,  bondsmen  and  serfs,  the  cattle 
of  the  soil,  oppressed  and  degraded?  Why  are  these 
innocent  and  unhappy  people  charged  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  per  cent,  for  that  great  necessary  of  life, 
salt,  when  they  can  more  readily  get  the  same  article 
in  Sarawak  at  one  tenth  the  price?  Why  is  it  a  crime 
to  trade  with,  or  even  visit  Sarawak?  In  the  name  of 
humanity  we  ask,  are  these  docile  and  submissive  abo- 
rigines a  free  people,  or  are  they,  their  wives,  their 
children,  the  slaves  of  the  Hollanders  and  the  Malays  ? 
We  assert  that  they  are  treated  as  slaves;  but  predict 
with  confidence  that  they  cannot  continue  to  be  so 
treated.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Dutch  territory  look  with 
envy  on  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak ;  and  every  enlightened 
and  humane  man  in  Europe  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
day  when  the  Government,  which  makes  such  bold 
claimB  on  the  territory,  shall  attend  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  poor  Dyaks— -when  it  shall  declare 
them  to  be  what  they  are,  a  free  race,  and  release  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  Malay  rulers,  to  whom  they 
now  abandon  them. 

If  the  reader  recognize  the  justice  of  the  above  ob- 
servations, he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  prepared  to 
accompany  us  in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  Finding 
the  Netherlands  Government  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeals  made  by  us  on  behalf  of  our  merchants,  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  at  length  resolved  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Labnan ;  and,  if  the  experiment  prove  success- 
ful, as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  similar  settle- 
ments will  probably  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago.  Belying  on  notions  acquired  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  a  writer  who  finds  himself  by  mistake 
among  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  contends 
that  there  is  no  longer  in  the  Archipelago  place  for  any 
further  settlements,  because  all  the  islands  south  of  the 
Equator  belong  to  the  Dutch,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
possess  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  the  north  of  it.  By 
this  figure  of  speech,  borrowed  from  our  Milesian 
neighbours,  an  antediluvian  politician  would  persuade 
the  world  that  the  whole  Archipelago  is  already  occu- 
pied. We  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  assure  him  that 
the  members  of  the  British  Government  are  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking ;  and  Mons.  Temminck,  speaking  for 
the  statesmen  of  Holland,  points  out  a  vast  field  which, 
according  to  his  conceptions,  yet  remains  open  to 
British  enterprize.  We,  therefore,  invite  our  political 
Rip  Van  Winkel  to  reflect  more  maturely  upon  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  his  protracted  slumbers, 
before  he  again  ventures  upon  an  affair  with  which  he 
is  so  ill  acquainted. 

Without,  however,  enlarging  on  what  we  may  do 
hereafter,  or  exposing  the  antiquated  fallacies  of  per- 
sons on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  make  two  or 
three  remarks  in  reply  to  M.  Temminck,  the  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Dutch  Government.  On  the  occu- 
pation of  Labuan  he  is  at  once  poetical  and  polite.  He 
thinks,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  reason,  that  the  step 
taken  by  the  British  Government  ought  to  awaken  the 
inquietude  of  the  Putch,  since  its  consequences  may 
be  incalculable,  both  to  England  and  to  those  whom  he 
terms  the  masters  of  the  Archipelago.  That  lie  ex- 
presses'in  these  words  the  sentiments  of  the  Dutch 
Government  we  will  not  affirm!  because  its  entertain- 
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tog  wifiii  %  sentiment  ia  not  consistent  with  the  Ian- 
ff»ge  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  in  which  it  formally  dis- 
tvows  all  claim  to  srrpremacyin  the  Archipelago.   Tem- 
ni&ek,  therefore,  though  an  official  personage,  and 
▼nang  from  official  information,  must  be  regarded  as 
using  unofficial  language,  when  he  talks  of  the  Dutch 
is  the  masters  of  the  Archipelago.   He  evidently,  how* 
«sr,  desires  it  to  be  understood  by  the  public  that  he 
is  the  interpreter  of  the  designs  of  his  Government;  and 
with  that  affectation  of  prudence,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  would-be-diplomatists,  declines  lifting 
the  dark  veil  which  conceals  the  future  of  Borneo.   In 
the  meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  behind  that 
dark  veO,  Dutch  diplomacy  will  perform  many  feats 
which  it  would  not  like  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
It  is  for  its  interest,  therefore,  that  the  veil  should 
continue  to  be  dark;  though  we  can  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  the  mystery  being  dissipated  without  the 
consent,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment  M.  Temminck  writes  with  extreme  passion, 
whioh  betrays  him  into  statements  which  not  only  have 
no  foundation  in  facts,  but  which  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.     He  says  our 
occupation  of  Labuan  is  an  act  of  brutal  force,  and  en- 
deavours to  mystify  his  readers  by  a  phrase  which 
either  has  no  meaning  at  all,  or  one  which  is  untrue. 
Iron  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  language,  the 
proper  inference  is,  that  the  Dutch  have  settlements  in 
nearly  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Borneo;  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  have  no  settlement  north  of  the  river 
.  Kapoeas,  which  divides  Sanubar  from  Sarawak.    Hav- 
ing made  this  unfortunate  assertion,  which  everybody  is 
capable  of  disproving,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  our  occu- 
pation of  Labuan  strikes  a  blow  at  the  independence  of 
the  native  princes  of  the  north.    But  what  does  this 
language  signify  t   What  is  meant  by  native  princes,  is 
a  number  of  feeble  chiefs,  whose  independence  did  not 
suffice  to  protect  them  even  from  a  handful  of  pirates. 
The  very  Sultan  of  Borneo  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Balinini,  who,  he  asserts,  converted  his 
capital,  against  his  will,  into  a  nest  of  pirates.    Unjier 
any  circumstances,  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  doing 
what  we  did,  because  no  one  but  ourselves  could  ensure 
peace  to  the  Archipelago.     The  Dutch  had  tried  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  failed.     The  Sultan  professed  to 
have  done  the  same  thing  during  his  whole  lifetime, 
with  the  same  result.    It  only  remained,  therefore,  for 
as  to  try  our  power,  which,  as  the*pirates  soon  found, 
was  not  to  be  resisted.    The  Sultan's  case  is  coon  dis- 
posed of :  either  he  was  an  encourager  of  pirates,  or  he 
was  their  victim.     If  the  former,  then  we  had  a  right 
to  put  him  down  with  the  other  pirates  j  if  the  latter,  it 
was  a  signal  act  of  humanity  to  protect  him.    Therefore, 
unless  the  Dutch  desire  the  continuance  of  piracy,  they 
must  rejoice  at  the  step  we  have  taken  in  repressing  it. 
Were  it  lawful  to  draw  a  general  inference  from  a 
particular  case,  we  should  say  that  the  history  of  the 
treaty  of  1824  would  prove  the  utter  inutility  of  all 
such  arrangements;  for  no  sooner  was  it  entered  into 
than  both  parties  pat  a  different  construction  on  the 
baguage  employed,  and  the  Dutch,  acting  on  their  false 
interpretation,  inflicted  on  British  commerce  injuries  so 
flagrant,  that  had  not  the  forbearance  of  Ministers  been 
sol  greater  than  the  injustice  of  Holland,  they  must 
inevitably  hare  led  to  a  war.    Without  indulging  in 
mat  imputation**  irfcich  should,  of  course,  be  guarded) 


against,  we  think  we  speak  quite  within  bounds  when 
we  say,  that  the  Dutch  never  intended,  from  the  first, 
to  act  up  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.     They  im- 
mediately imposed  duties  whioh  it  did  not  sanction, 
concluded  treaties  with  native  princes  equally  in  defi- 
ance of  it,  and  gradually  excluded  us  from  one  part 
after  another  of  their  colonial  possessions,  to  secure  us 
access  to  which  the  treaty  was  framed.   Had  the  Dutch 
been  an  overwhelmingly  powerful  empire,  we  should 
have  said  that  their  conduct  since  the  year  1824  was 
merely  meant  to  be  an  insolent  display  of  force  towards 
a  rival  too  weak  to  protect  itself.     But  this  not  being 
the  case,  we  can  only  infer  that  Holland,  having  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  generosity  of  Great  Britain,  and 
pushing  to  its  utmost  extent  the  privilege  of  the  weak, 
has  presumed  that  Great  Britain  would  not  retaliate 
because  of  the  helplessness  of  its  rival.  Nothing  could 
have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  expel  the  Dutch  a 
second  time  from  all  the  Eastern  possessions.    But  to 
this  no  reference,  even  the  most  tacit,  was  ever  made. 
We  suffered  them  to  plunder  our  merchants  by  exact- 
ing exorbitant  taxes  in  direct  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to 
exclude  us  from  Sumatra,  from  Borneo,  from  Celebes, 
from,  the  Moluccas,  from  Bali  and  Lombock,  and  even 
from  the  whole  of  Java  itself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  ports  of  Batavia*  Samarang,  and  Sambaya. 
Ultimately,  that  our  trade  in  the  Archipelago  might 
not  be  wholly  extinguished,  our  Government  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  of  Labuan,  that  we  might, 
without  the  interference  of  the  Dutch,  carry  on  a  trade 
with  Northern  Borneo,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  be- 
longs to  us  by  treaty,  and  with  the  other  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  which  we  may  now  do  through  the 
instrumentality  of  native  merchants. 

Monsieur  Temminck  is  compelled  to  confess  that 
the  occupation  of  Labuan  does  not  directly  violate  the 
treaty  of  1824;  though,  separating  the  letter  from  the 
spirit,  after  the  established  fashion  of  Dutch  diplomacy, 
he  asserts  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  manifest  aim  of 
that  treaty.     But  to  make  such  affirmations  is  easy. 
We  invite  Monsieur  Temminck,  or  any  other  Dutch 
author,  to  explain  clearly  to  the  world  what  the  aim 
of  that  treaty  was,  and  then  to  show  how  the  occupa- 
tion of  Labuan  works  against  it.     We  have  already, 
we  fancy,  demonstrated  that  all  the  treaties  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dutch,  since  the  year  1824,  have  been 
inconsistent   with  their    engagements   to    England; 
whereas  nothing  we  have  done  in  Borneo  can  by  any 
degree  of  ingenuity  be  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  that  convention.     Consequently,  M, 
Temminck  shoots  altogether  beside  the  mark  when  he 
insists  on  the  occupation  of  Labuan  as  an  action  in* 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1824.     It 
would  betray  us  into  the  use  of  language  harsh  and 
indecorous  to  characterize  Mons.  Tcmminck's  repre- 
sentations as  they  deserve.     He  writes  as  though  all 
the  world  were  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
of  Holland  since  the  year  1834,  and  then  affects  to 
draw,  from  the  course  of  British  policy,  which  he  has 
been  endeavouring  to  characterize,  a  proof  that  Great 
Britain  acts  on  the  odious  maxim  that  powerful  States 
need  only  preserve  their  faith  with  weaker  so  long  as 
they  have  no  interest  in  violating  it.     If  these  views 
and  feelings  were  confined  to  inefficient  writers  like 
Mons.  Temminck  and  the  journalists  of  Rotterdam 
and  the  Hague,  though  we  might  condemn  them  se- 
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yerely,  we  should  never  think  of  converting  them 
into  matter  of  accusation  against  Dutch  Ministers; 
but  when  we  find  Baron  de  Zeiler  and  Baron  de  Yon 
Vnstolk  holding  pretty  nearly  the  same  language, 
though  a  little  modified  by  the  decorum  of  office, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  diplomatic  society  in  Holland  there  pre- 
vails an  obliquity  of  vision  which  prevents  persons 
from  seeing  the  gross  and  grievous  faults  they  them- 
selves commit,  while  it  renders  them  lynx-eyed  towards 
the  faults  of  others,  and  occasionally  enables  them  to 
discover  blemishes  where  none  exist. 

Temminek  admits  the  value  of  Labuan,  and  indeed 
enlarges  upon  its  importance  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  exalt  the  regret  of  his  countrymen  at  its  hav- 
ing fallen  into  other  hands.  But  then,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  duties  which  this  possession  must  im- 
pose upon  us,  viz.,  those  of  extirpating  piracy,  civi- 
lizing the  natives,  and  extending  the  empire  of  com- 
merce, he  seems  suddenly  to  desist  from  his  hostility, 
and  observes,  we  fear  somewhat  ironically,  that  the 
Netherlands  will  certainly  not  envy  us  the  advantages 
we  may  thus  have  acquired.  And  the  reason  he  as- 
signs is  an  odd  one.  The  Dutch  navy  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition, he  says,  to  contest  with  us  the  conquests  we 
may  make  in  those  regions,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
Holland  does  not  envy  us.  If  it  be  so,  this  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  weakness  has  extinguished  envy. 
Looking  at  the  laws  which  usually  govern  human  na- 
ture, we  should  probably  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. But  M.  Temminek  is  positive,  and  must, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  be  right.  Of  course,  M.  Tem- 
minck's  eloquence  and  sophistry  are  inspired  by  pa- 
triotism, and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  respect.  He  must  not,  however,  delude  him- 
self into  the  belief  that,  because  he  seems  to  have  con- 


cealed his  head  in  a  thicket,  therefore  he  and  his  pur- 
pose remain  unseen.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  mis- 
take possible..  He  is  angry  with  England,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  her  morals  and  her  pau- 
perism, which,  he  says,  without  much  regret  we  fear, 
are  undermining  her  social  system,  and  urging  her  to 
search  for  outlets  for  her  manufactures  without  much 
regard  to  justice  or  right.  Probably  they  who  examine 
attentively  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  1824, 
will  rather  be  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  equity,  our  Government  has 
submitted  patiently  to  injuries  and  affronts  from  Hol- 
land, which  it  would  not  have  endured  from  a  more 
powerful  competitor. 

In  giving  us  advice  respecting  the  direction  in 
which  we  ought  to  pursue  our  conquests,  the  Dutch 
writer  adopts  the  policy  of  the  lapwing,  which,  by  a 
thousand  manoeuvres,  seeks  to  allure  the  intruder  from 
her  own  nest.  So  Mons.  Temminek  says  we  shall  be 
performing  a  meritorious  act  of  philanthropy  by  con- 
quering the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  all  the  other  great 
islands  (including  Palawan  and  Celebes,  we  presume), 
which  lie  between  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  and 
thus  subjecting  to  the  sway  of  civilization  coun- 
tries which  have  hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  put  on 
its  yoke.  In  time  this  wish  of  Holland  may  possibly 
be  realized,  not  so  much  perhaps  through  the  spirit  of 
self-aggrandizement  as  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
But  we  shall  commence  with  Borneo  itself,  or  at  least 
include  it  in  our  system,  because  there  we  have  a  le- 
gitimate claim  to  exercise  influence — first,  because  we 
inherit  the  rights  of  the  Sulus  in  that  i&land,  and  next, 
because  the  natives  desire  our  protection  both  against 
the  piratical  hordes  who  infest  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Europeans,  who  are  little  less  destructive. 


THE  YEARLY  THANKSGIVING. 


Thi  star*  are  glittering  o'er  the  fell* 
In  myriads  grand  and  bright, 

Like  young  unfading  immortelles 
Hung  on  the  tomb  of  night; 

On  every  mount  and  misty  height 

Sparkles  a  wreath  of  crystal  light. 

And  hark!  above  the  sleeping  graves 

Sound  calling  unto  sound, 
Hurriedly,  like  deep-mouthed  wares 

Surging  np  a  rough  ground; 
And  see  light  after  light  let  go 
Its  lucent  stream,  like  stars  below. 

And  wandering  shadows  without  feet 
Come  creeping  down  the  lanes, 

And  glide  away,  in  transience  fleet, 
By  the  twinkling  window  panes  ; 

And  still  small  voices  hush  the  air 

To  the  calm  that  is  the  birth  of  prayer. 

Labour  hath  left  his  rustic  shed 

And  lain  his  bundle  down, 
And  come  to  join  with  reverent  head 

His  brother  of  the  town; 
And  for  the  full  and  pkntious  ears 
Praise  the  great  Father  of  the  years. 


The  Father  whose  soft,  dewy  night,. 

And  orient,  azure  morn, 
With  gracious  showers  of  sunny  light, 

Lured  forth  the  young,  green  corn; 
Whose  rocking  winds  and  ripening  rain, 
And  broad-orbed  moons,  gold-hued  the  grain. 

Low  as  an  upland  April  breeze, 

From  earth  the  wine/d  hymn  floats 
Heavily  towards  the  skies, 

Down-picsi  with  wet  cold  thoughts  • 
Of  withered  leaves,  and  wan,  brief  day* 
And  buried  flowers,  and  life's  decay. 

TiMin,  like  a  hurricane,  H  shakes 

Damp  tear  away,  and  doubt, 
And  'gainst  the  lowering  future  breaks, 

And  sobs  its  glad  voice  out ; 
Scattering,  with  hope's  far-flashing  levin, 
The  glooms  that  hide  the  sweet  blue  heaven. 

Till  all  is  clear,  to  your  warm  homes 

Go — lay  you  down  and  rest; 
See,  stars  are  gathering  o'er  the  tombs, 

And  on  the  mountain's  breast; 
As  erst  round  Dotham's  leaguer'd  height 
lie  watching  bands  of  white-plumed  light. 

Thomas  Blackbton  u 
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Diem  ia  tie  erjatal  robe  of  tfcoughM  stood 
Where  the  vast  Present  spann'd  Time's  silent  flood  j 
And  an  oU,  wan,  pale  spirit  by  my  side, 

Everhnneairng,  smote  hi*  forehead  scar, 
Crying  sloed,  ahewe  tme  fleeting  tide, 

*Wthep<»ssiug— lasnt^pas^Tear!" 
And  Destine  hunhandinaa,  wrought  in  the  meadow, 

peopled  with  harvest  grain,  beside  that  flood, 
So  near,  thai  in  iU  tide  his  ghastly  shadow 

Showed  where  he  stood! 
let,  oei  his  scythe?*  loud  clangour,  I  could  hear,— 
"  I  am  the  peering — I  am  the  passing  year ! 
The  wind*  a-cold,  and  the  worn  moon  looks  stranded 

la  icebergs  of  piled  cloud, — I  would  that  I 
la  the  loot  realms  of  the  long  past  was  landed,** — 

Mai  aimed  he  ever,  with  a  monody 
Of  near  Badnesses.     The  whin  I  saw, 

Upfront  the  farare  land,  a  spirit  come, 
And  way  nigh  unto  his  presence  draw, 

Aj  he  would  seek  tne  self-same  phantom  home, — 
"fty  breath  is  chill,  eld  churl,"  he  carroll'd  vaunting; 

And  a  hfithe  sprite,  ealM  Hope,  that  with  him  came, 
A  muled  fast  of  joy*  to  come  kept  ehaunuug, — 

High  parstumni  seem'd  he  of  power  and  fame ! 
"Greet  me  not  nuwkingly,  though  I  am  fleeting," 

Answered  the  Old  Tear ;  "  there  has  been  much  good 
Dose  m  my  reign,  though  still  the  world  is  cheating 

Truth  of  her  own,  with  sanctimonious  mood; 
mttassa  of  earth  are  getting  better,  wiser j 
Truth,  holy  nwadea,  they  lam  treated  ttl; 
Yet  h>  wiH  omne  when  they  shall  not  despise  her, 

Bat  mould  their  doings  to  the  beauty  of  her  will ! " 
And,  as  he  spake,  he  turned  where  stood  that  spirit, 
€mi  fa  a  robe  all  torn  and  stained— once  white. 
'Beruye^fn  light  a  planet  might  inherit— 
.W«Jfcv  of  tears,  that  gate  not  marred  in  light* 
-I  see  that  channting  spirit  by  thy  side, 

I  half  remember  she  was  once  by  mine ; 
When  I  began  to  pass  Time's  fleeting  tide, 

I  sussed  her  not,  'till  seen  again  by  thine. 
I  see  young  germ  within  the  ice  gems  shining, 

Of  the  bright  crown  tfaon  nearest  on  thy  brow. 
I  am  the  pawing  Year  ! — nor  speak  repining; 
1  F»T  thee,  who  art  then  ?n  , 


A  silvery  gush,  Hke  morning's,  gleamed  transcendent 

O'er  the  youth's  forehead,  as  he  answered  clear, 
"  I  am  that  spirit,  with  young  Hope  attendant, 

Men  call '  the  good  New  Year!1 
'  Hope  has  a  scroll  which  I  must  part  unravel; 

it  augurs  of  much  good,  she  telleth  me : 
Ideal  to  become  reel,  aa  I  travel, 

O'er  Time's  nnfathom'd  sea ! 
She  tells  me,  earnest  hearts  on  earth  are  striving 

To  teach  their  human  bretheren  how  strong 
A  sense  of  glory,  and  of  bliss,  is  Kving 

In  her  they  have  abused  and  spurned  so  long! 
The  greening  germ,  my  primal  crow*  revealetu, 

Are  buddings  of  a  yet  unfolded  Spring, 
To  burgeon  into  beauty  ere  Time  stealeth 

Their  being  back  for  future  years  to  bring ; 
I  hear  the  echoed  lone,  I  see  the  glisten, 

Where'er  thy  fbotmll  steps  of  joy  disclose, 
And  would  each  coming  age  should  see  and  listen 

To  light  and  tone,  in  miac,  as  pure  as  those ! 
Thus  may  each  year  with  earnest  spirit  urging 

To  excel  the  past,  in  all  things,  from  its  youth, 
By  seal  progressive,  be  of  drossness  purging, 

In  Time's  bread  tide,  the  sainted  garb  of  Truth  l" 
While  yet  he  spake,  the  Old  Year  lading,  past-wise, 

Grew  giantlike,  as  trees  in  Autumn  mist, 
With  a  dilated  robe  of1  golden  memories, 

By  a  half-hazed,  yet  solemn,  glory  kissed. 
And,  as  he  passM,  I  heard  brave  Hope  loud  singing 
,  Promise  of  ease,  to  Truth,  of  half  her  woe; 
While  from  earth's  tower*,-r4hat  lost  in  gloom  ware  swinging 
High  'mong  the  stars, — the  madd'ning  bells  were  ringing. 

,rThey  call  me,*— said  the  good  New  Year,—"  I  go !" 
And,  as  he  spake,  the  sightless  belfry  clock 

Thrill'd  with  a  voice  as  though  the  scythe  of  Death 
Had  swept  to  earth  the  year's  hat  harvest  shock, 

And  rung,  vibrate  with  triumph,  as  the  breath 
Of  the  Old  Year  ceas'd ;— back  its  echo  called, 

Prom  the  dim  shadow-land  of  Fancy's  birth, 
My  wandering  thought,  and,  while  it  disenthralPd, 
Told  me  "  the  good  New  Year"  had  come  unto  the  earth  I 

Frederick  Enoch, 


LINE  S 


StfaGEdftl)  fex*  TttE  FOLLOWING  SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE  : — 


"  Oar rssders,"  says  a  T^ondon  Journal, "  remember  the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  splendid  steamer  the '  Atlantic/  when  forty  souls 
prifcWmt  It  that  time  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  with  the  steamer's  bell  attached  to  it,  became,  and  continues  still  fastened  between  two 
ncka.   Daring  every  srstmU  of  the  waves  the  hell  tones  forth  its  melancholy  note  over  the  spot  where  the  vessel's  living  cargo  was 

From  which  depends  the  shattered  vessel's  bell ; 

And  as  each  wandering  wave  lifts  up  its  bead, 
It  poureth  forth  its  melancholy  knell, 

To  tell  the  winds  of  the  untimely  dead. 
There,  ever,  aa  the  foam-crown'd  billow  rolls, 
That  death-knell  'mid  the  waste  of  waters  tolls. 

And  sadly  strange  those  funeral  notes  ascend 
Above  their  watery  bed,  so  lone  and  bleak ; 

But  howling  winds,  which  with  the  billows  blend 
Their  dreary  mosnings,  nor  the  sea-gull's  shriek, 

Nor  boisterous  breaker,  with  its  foamy  crest, 

Disturb  the  sleepers  in  their  dreamless  rest. 

S.P, 


Ohn*  the  bine  ocean's  wild  and  billowy  sur£ 

Coemunghng  with  the  deep,  lone  voice  .of  waves, 
Aknefl  floats  mournful — where  no  upraised  turf 

Gives  indication  of  a  place  of  graves— 
Atirge  funereal  rises  on  the  deep, 
And  marks  a  tomb  round  which  no  mourners  weep, 

A  mtal  spot,  where  rocky  cHffs  prevail, 

O'er  which  the  breaker  roams  with  fiercest  roar, 
waere  rose  the  vessel's  crash— the  fearful  wail- 
As  ocean's  victims  sank  to  rise  no  more ; 
Whist  angry  billow*,  in  their  fury,  cast 
Betwixt  the  wcka  a  beam,  and  made  it  fast, 
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THE    DEE. 
(Continued from  vol.  15,  pay*  640.) 


Invercauld  House  is  the  nearest  mansion,  on  the  west, 
to  Balmoral,  which  is  now  ono  of  the  Royal  palaces. 
Mr.  Earquharson,  of  Invercauld,  is  "  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour" to  her  Majesty,  when  in  her  Highland  residence. 
The  mansion  of  Aberfeldy,  eastward  of  Balmoral,  is  not 
in  its  owner's  keeping.  Like  many  other  Highland 
estates,  it  has  fallen  into  trust.  The  estate  of  Aber- 
feldy is  entailed;  and  the  entail,  we  suppose,  cannot  be 
broken.  An  unentailed  estate,  adjacent  to  Aberfeldy, 
with  its  small  but  picturesque  old  mansion-house,  Birk- 
hiU,  previously  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  Aber- 
feldy, has  been  recently  purchased  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  at  from  £13,000  to  £14,000.  The 
annual  wanderings  of  the  Royal  family  in  the  Highlands 
are  probably  closed;  and  they  have  decided  finally  on 
making  Balmoral  and  Deeside  their  autumnal  "  High- 
land home."  The  next  estate,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  river  downwards,  is  Monalterie,  on  part  of  which 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Ballater  has  been  built,  chiefly 
for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors,  and  "pa- 
tients" to  the  celebrated  Pannanich  wells.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  class  do  not  seem  to  labour  under 
hopeless  diseases;  but  wear  all  the  appearance  of  people 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  world.  Monalterie  estate 
and  house  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Farquharsons. 
The  present  proprietress,  Mrs.  Farquharson,  is  an  aged 
lady;  and  the  estates  of  the  next  proprietor,  on  the 
river,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  are  also  under  trust.  He 
now  resides  at  Aboyne  Castle  occasionally,  but  his  es- 
tates are  managed  for  trustees.  Prom  various  causes, 
more  than  half  the  Highland  estates  are  under  trustees. 
In  very  few  cases  was  the  expenditure  which  led  to 
this  state  of  things  occurred  on  the  estates.  The  land- 
owners have  not  been  injured  by  injudicious  improve- 
ments on  their  farms,  or  extravagant  expenditure  on  or 
around  their  mansions,  although  the  latter  occurred  in 
some  instances;  but  generally  their  property  has  been 
burdened  in  consequence  of  an  outlay  in  other  quar- 
ters— in  the  metropolis  or  on  the  continent — without 
the  slightest  advantage  to  their  tenantry  or  to  their 
district  of  country. 

These  facts  give  to  the  Highlands  a  deep  interest 
in  the  repeal  of  the  entail  laws.  The  people  never 
will  be  able  to  turn  their  glens  and  braes  into  the 
most  productive  account  without  the  aid  of  an  unbur- 
dened proprietary.  All  the  harassing  evils  of  a  ten- 
ancy-at-will  exist  in  the  Highlands  almost  equally  with 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Those  tenants  who 
have  obtained  leases  are  generally  the  parties  who  do 
not  require  them ;  being  sheep-farmers,  who  make 
little  or  no  outlay  on  their  lands.  We  believe  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Highlands  Bhould  always  be  em- 
ployed in  rearing  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  at  present  by  green-cropping,  for  which 
no  district  in  the  land  is  more  suitable  than  the 
western  Highlands  and  Isles.  An  erroneous  opinion 
is  very  generally  entertained  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Western  Isles.    A  friend  of  ours  came  from  one  of 

e  principal  islands  in  this  past  gloomy  December, 


when  the  snow  was  covering  the  fertile  wheat-growing 
districts  of  Scotland  to  a  considerable  depth  in  many 
places,  and  brought  with  him  specimens  of  our  summer 
roses,  pulled  from  bushes  quite  exposed  to  every  wind 
that  blows.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  olimate  of 
the  western  Highlands  and  Isles,  and  some  parts  of  the 
western  mainland,  is  far  superior  to  many  of  the  inland 
districts ;  but  our  business  is  with  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  eastern  side. 

The  estates  of  Invercauld  bulk  very  largely.  They 
measure  many  miles  of  length;  but  the  productive 
land  is  now  a  narrow  strip.  The  forests  still  contain 
old  and  very  valuable  timber ;  and  some  care  is  dis- 
played in  their  management.  The  railway  specula* 
tions  of  the  last  few  years  opened  a  great  market  for 
the  sale  of  young  trees  for  sleepers;  and,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands,  the  woods  have  been  greatly 
thinned,  and  the  thinnings  have  helped  to  swell  many 
slender  incomes.  The  immense  forests  on  the  Inver 
cauld  and  Fyfe  estates,  but  especially  on  the  former, 
contain  many  noble  trees  that  have  witnessed  all  the 
changes  of  centuries;  and  if  they  could  have  kept  diaries, 
we  should  have  had  many  sad  and  many  pleasing 
tales  of  the  past,  now  lost  for  ever.  The  misfortune 
of  these  Highland  trees  is,  that  they  see  the  world 
always  getting  worse,  and  their  position  becoming  more 
and  more  lonely.  The  improvements  that  time  brings 
to  the  Lowlands  do  not  reach  them.  A  young  friend 
of  ours  published  a  volume  of  poetry,*  of  such  poetry  as 
might  have  been  read  with  more  advantage  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  volumes  that  we  receive,  and  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  southern  trees;  but  nobody  has  ever 
brought  those  dark  and  mighty  pines  of  the  mountain 
into  the  confessional,  to  draw  from  them  the  stories 
of  their  experience. 

A  green  terrace,  with  a  steep  sloping  bank,  runs 
around  the  house  of  Invercauld,  surmounting  the  lawn 
between  the  house  and  the  river,  and  overshadowed, 
in  a  wintry  day  at  noon,  by  the  huge  rocks  of  the 
Charter  Chest  and  the  Lion's  Pace.  The  woods  that 
cover  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Invercauld  sweep  down  at 
east  and  west  to  meet  and  shelter  the  narrow  corners 
of  the  bank,  and  form  a  crescent  round  the  mansion. 

Within  one  mile  of  that  terrace,  in  September,  1715, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  surrounded  by  minor  chiefs,  and 
thousands  of  vassals,  struck  the  flag-staff  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  in  the  earth,  and  unfurled  its  challenges  to 
the  Highland  breeze. 

On  another  day  of  September,  1843,  a  royal  lady, 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  her  husband,  and 
her  children,  stood,  on  that  terrace,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage and  the  welcome  of  the  descendants  of  those 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  fragments  of  their  tenantry 
still  left  in  the  land* 

This  was  one  of  time's  changes.  But  the  river 
rolled  on  quietly  now  as  then.    No  feature  was  broken 

*  "Man  of  the  Woods,  and  other  Poems,"  by  William  Mac* 
doual,  Dumfries. 
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a  the  Lion*s   Face,   no    crag  was  shivered  from  the 
Garter  Chest,  and  still  over  all  the  scene  Loch-ua-Gar 
woked  sternly  down  with  its  dark  peaks  unchanged. 
A.  century  and   a  third   had  passed  by.     The  men  of 
lb*  past  were  almost  forgotten.     The  place  that  knew 
tkm  once  knew  them  now  no  more.     The  broad  do- 
■iMons  of  the  house  of  Mar,  over  which  its  successive 
hris  ruled  "with  a  monarch's  sway  for  many  genera- 
tions, had  passed  into  other  hands;  and  the  descendants 
of  the  forfeited  nobles,  the  heirs  of  the  sources  of  Dee 
ad  the  Earldom,  had  gained  distinction  in  other  fields. 
The  country  that  had  furnished  their  ancestors,  when- 
ever their  standard  was  raised,  with  many  thousand  fol- 
lowers, was  drained  to  make  an  exhibition  of  Highland 
games  before  royalty.        The  same  course  had  been 
tried  in  other  districts,  and  had  evidently  failed.    The 
annual  Highland    games    were  to  be  celebrated  at 
Braemar ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  respectable  ga- 
thering might  be  made.      If  the  Highland  aristocracy 
would  consent  to  call  the  affair  by  its  proper  name — 
not  a  gathering,  but  a  gleaning  of  men — they  would 
approach  the  truth.        Detachments   of  Highlanders 
in  the   "OgflYie**    interest,   from  Forfarshire,   were 
brought  through   the    Cortachy  Glen,  and  of  Athol 
Highlanders  from.  Perthshire  by  the  Perthshire  road. 
The  Duffs  and  Parquharsons  collected  all  their  avail- 
able followers  ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  his  company 
on  the  ground — and  the  assemblage  might  altogether 
hare  numbered  three   or  four  hundred  men  in  the 
Highland  garb,  some  of  them  tolerably  well  trained 
aad  armed.      The   number  of  persons  altogether  on 
the  lawn  never    exceeded   two  thousand,   although 
they  certainly  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  aris- 
tocratic rank  and  splendour  than  may  be  often  met 
in  such  a  small  assemblage.      The  reflection  seemed 
natural  enough  that  all  the  old  families  still  had  their 
representatives  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
ehkfe  of  the    district.     The   descendants   of  those 
Parquhareons,  Ogilvies,  and  Drummonds,  who  joined 
in  every  revolt  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  joined 
sow  in  offering  their  homage  to  the  head  of  that  family 
— ^the  representative  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
that   banished  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne — in  the 
midst  of  their  old  fastnesses,  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountains,  where  allegiance  to  the  fallen  dynasty  had 
fingered  longest,  and  been  vindicated  by  the  greatest 
sacrifices.     This  lingering  shadow  of  feudal  power  was 
not  called  up  alone  to  welcome  the  monarch ;  but  is  an 
annual  affair — a  kind  of  desperate  effort  made  under 
the  patronage  of  the  nobility  to  sustain  old  Highland 
customs  without  the  men.     The  contrast  between  the 
thousands  who  crowded  round  the  standard  of  James, 
in  1715,  when  The  Independence  of  Scotland,  and 
"No  Union,"  were  the  watchwords  woven  into  the 
folds  of  his  flag ;  and  the  hundreds  who  welcomed 
Victoria  and  her  family,  when  her  carriage  drove  up 
to  Invercanld,  in  1848,  rebuked  the  system  that  for 
half  a  century  had  been  followed  in  this  country.     It 
was  useless  to  expect  in  a  land  peeled  and  desolate — 
from  a  race  scattered  to  many  colonics — a  great  demon- 
stration of  attachment  to   their  Sovereign.     In  the 
kiwet  districts  of  the  river,  where  the  population  is 
numerous,  the  utmost  attachment  and  deference  had 
been  shown  to  the  Sovereign — the  most  popular  of  her 
baa!/.     The  same  feeling  was  exhibited  at  the  Inver- 
mfr/  gathering,  so  far  as  numbers  admitted;  but  a 


Highland  demonstration  on  a  great  scale  is  now  scarcely 
possible.  The  kilt,  as  an  ordinary  article  of  daily  use, 
does  not  come  down  below  Castleton.  It  does  not 
reach  to  Lochnagar.  The  Celtic  language  is  equally 
circumscribed.  It  is  not  the  common  dialect  beneath 
Balmoral;  and  on  all  the  banks  of  the  Bee  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  quite  well  understood,  and  freely 
spoken. 

The  Highland  games  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
border,  and  consisted,  in  this  instance,  when,  as  in  the 
far  distant  times  of  chivalry,  Royalty  presided  over  the 
exhibition,  and  the  monarch  distributed  prizes  to  the 
victors,  of  those  athletic  exercises  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  additions  characteristic  of  the 
Highlands.  Foot  races  on  the  level  sward  can  be  seen 
in  any  county,  and  the  Highland  runners  did  not 
seem  to  us  peculiarly  agile;  but  the  race  to  the  top  of 
the  Charter  Chest  cannot  be  imitated  everywhere, 
because  a  similar  hill  does  not  enter  into  every  land- 
scape. 

The  London  pictorial  and  illustrated  journals  pub* 
lished  sketches  of  the  scenery  and  the  games.  The 
drawings  and  engravings  were  done  rapidly;  and  all 
drawings  fail  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  a  mountain  race, 
through  a  forest  here,  next  amongst  tangled  brush- 
wood, then  over  and  round  overhanging  crags  or  looso 
toppling  rocks,  with  everywhere,  unless  upon  the  hard 
stones,  treacherous  bushes  of  heather  or  long  grass, 
covering  crevices  and  ditches  for  the  reception  of  the 
incautious  amongst  the  steeple-chasers.  The  race 
began  with  the  river,  and  then  for  some  time  it  was 
continued  amongst  the  thick  pine  wood,  where  the 
runners  were  effectually  concealed — but  as  they  rose 
higher  on  the  hill,  the  affair  became  more  interesting; 
and  finally,  although  a  good  race  it  could  not  be  called 
where  the  parties  rather  crawled  than  ran,  yet  the 
hill  was  climbed  with  amazing  rapidity  by  half-a-dozen 
competitors,  who  left  many  more,  wearied  of  the  moun- 
tain, far  below  amongst  its  trees  and  crags,  meditating 
on  disappointed  ambition.  The  dances  and  the  music 
of  the  Highlanders,  formed  also  exclusive  features  in 
their  gatherings.  The  former  are  interesting — the 
latter  somewhat  noisy  within  doors;  but  the  violin,  a 
Lowland  instrument,  was  substituted  in  the  tent  erected 
for  the  dancers,  and  to  whom  her  Majesty  distributed 
prizes  of  some  value.  The  Highlanders  themselves 
complained  that  the  games  were  spoiled.  They  might 
cast  the  stone  or  throw  the  hammer  as  they  pleased, 
for  nobody  except  the  competitors  cared  for  the  per- 
formance. The  visitors  had  all  come  to  see  the  Queen, 
the  Prince,  the  Princes,  and  the  Princess,  while  ham- 
mers and  bars  were  grievously  neglected ;  and  so  the 
more  sanguine  competitors  felt  the  Royal  visit  in  the 
shape  of  a  calamity — with  the  exception  of  the  fortu 
nate  persons  who  received  prizes  from  the  Sovereign's 
.hands,  and  they  will  regard  the  brooches  and  silver 
snuff-boxes  as  most  precious  relics,  to  be  decorously 
preserved,  and  handed  down  to  future  generations. 

Competitors,  who  had  been  in  training  for  twelve 
months,  to  throw  the  hammer,  or  cast  the  bar,  or  to 
do  any  other  feat  of  strength  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours, felt  their  labours  lost,  because  nobody  seemed 
to  care  for  them;  and  all  the  visitors  turned  to  the 
Royal  Lady  on  the  terrace,  the  Prince,  and  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  hammers  might  have  been  thrown  to 
I  ..the  bridge  of  Invercauld  without  being  missed.  These 
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societies  are  more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  the  High- 
lands. The  benefits  conferred  by  them  are  excessively 
paltry.  The  payments  to  the  benefit  fund  are  a  few 
shillings  annually — a  mere  pennyworth  of  bread  for  a 
gallon  of  sack  and  nonsense. 

The  utter  extinction  of  all  preconceived  notions  of 
Royalty  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  ancient  Highland 
matrons  and  men,  by  the  visit  to  Invercauld,  was  in- 
tensely amusing.  Forlorn  links,  between  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  had  all  their  great  ideas  ut- 
terly routed  and  put  to  flight.  Intensely  old  and 
venerable  ladies,  in  caps  and  plaids — whose  fathers  mus- 
tered on  Balmoral  haugh  to  fight  for  Charles  Stuart — 
were  utterly  put  out  of  all  their  calculations  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince.  A  plain  gentle- 
manly man,  in  a  dark  surtout,  and  a  dark  hat,  without 
any  gold  or  diamonds  glistening  on  his  belt — because 
belt  he  had  none — and  wearing  nothing  that  would  not 
liavc  become  a  parish  minister,  could  not  be  a  Prince. 
The  Queen,  in  their  minds,  had  always  carried  a  Gol- 
conda  of  diamonds  on  her  brow,  and  appealed  publicly 
under  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  like  an  oriental 
princess  of  the  ancients^  so  that  when  a  lady  in  a  plain 
white  bonnet  and  a  tartan  shawl  was  declared  to  be 
their  Queen,  they  were  all  indignant  at  the  cheat  which 
was,  as  they  believed,  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  them, 
for  they  would  not  have  considered  the  bonnet  and 
the  shawl  good  enough  for  a  Queen's  scullery-maid — 
and,  finally,  one  reasoning  matron  put  the  matter  down 
by  exclaiming,  "  Hoo  can  she  be  the  Queen,  wha's  nae 
sae  braw's  the  lady  o'  Innercaui'?"  At  last  their  con- 
victions and  doubts  were  overcome,  and  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  Monarch's  claims  were  not  to  be  invali- 
dated by  reason  of  the  white  bonnet;  and  the  Royal 
Stuart  shawl  was  rather  in  their  favour.  The  bless- 
ings of  old  ladies,  bowed  with  eild,  and  patriarchs,  with 
their  grey  straggling  hair,  whose  ancestors  lifted  the 
sword  against  her  predecessors,  were  exhausted  in 
favour  of  "  the  sweet  lady"  of  the  land — a  greater  per- 
sonage by  unimaginable  degrees  than  "the  lady  of 
Invercauld,"  and  she  had  been  the  greatest  in  their 
esteem  hitherto. 

There  was  more  interest,  certainly,  in  the  remarks  of 
the  two  thousand  old  and  young  representatives  of  the 
Highland  population,  than  in  their  games.  Factors, 
under-factors,  keepers,  and  keepers '-men,  were  quite  a 
treat  to  see  and  hear.  The  importance  of  the  factorage 
was  raised  enormously  in  their  own  esteem,  and  utterly 
obliterated  in  that  of  their  neighbours — who  believed 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land,  all  the  injunctions  of  subordinate  authorities 
might  be  despised — and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
lawn  was  forsaken,  and  the  terrace  occupied  by  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  in  one  body,  the  Monarch  seem- 
ingly quite  as  much  amused  with  her  curious  subjects  as 
they  were  corrected  in  all  their  notions  of  sovereignty. 

Still  back,  back,  ever  pressing  on  the  mind,  came 
the  Countess  of  Mar's  standard,  with  The  Independ- 
ence of  Scotland  and  "No  Union"  sewed  into  its 
heavy  folds  by  her  own  hands;  and  welcomed  with  a 
shout  that  startled  eagles  on  the  rocks,  and  rung  far 
up  the  Cluny  into  Perthshire,  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  Lochnagar  to  Mount  Kean,  down  the  ladder  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Esks  and  Forfarshire,  and  raised  the 
war-cry  through  all  the  Highlands  to  Argyle  against 
the  dynasty  of  the  Jtevolution.    "  No  Union"  was  a 


popular  word  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  then;  and  it 
was  a  wise  boon  for  Mar  to  offer.  "  No  Union,"  ex- 
cept for  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Stuart  race  by  the 
Scottish  Whigs,  who  had  trusted  them  and  suffered 
by  them  so  often,  would  have  been  a  successful  quarrel. 
Ireland  now  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  Scotland 
then,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Union.  The  party  of 
rebels  on  Slievenamon  were  not  weaker  in  personal  in- 
fluence compared  to  the  chieftains  of  Lochnagar,  than 
is  the  Irish  xtepeal  cause  when  contrasted  with  the 
intense  hatred  to  the  Scottish  Union  in  the  first  part 
of  the  lost  century.  Gradually  that  feeling  died  out. 
Men  learned  to  work  the  Union  for  their  benefit. 
Absenteeism  and  entails  fought  against  the  interests 
of  the  nation — its  representation  was  a  chartered  lie — 
its  local  institutions  were  reduced — its  commerce  was 
limited;  but  the  commonalty  set  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition — beat  down  all  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  obstacles  to  its  improvement,  and 
achieved  for  themselves  a  standing  place  in  the  empire 
— for  their  country  a  surer  independence  than  it  ever 
exchanged  for  incorporation. 

The  Irish  middle  class  must  work  out  the  same  con- 
clusion. They  have  advantages  that  the  Scotch  did 
not  possess.  Their  influence  in  the  Legislature  is  no* 
minally  greater,  is  real  and  efficient.  They  have  come 
into  a  richer  copartnership  ;  and  they  must  labour  to 
take  their  share  of  the  proceeds  for  themselves  and 
their  land. 

The  Bridge  of  Invercauld  is  built  after  the  old 
fashion — narrow,  and  bent  like  a  bow.  It  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  great  road  from  south  to  north, 
and  crosses  the  river  at  a  point  where  the  hills  on 
either  side  almost  meet,  and  its  channel  is  torn  and 
rugged.  The  peace  of  the  Dee  is  broken  again;  and, 
for  many  miles,  it  never  re-assumes  the  quiet  placidity 
of  its  course  through  this  upland  valley  from  the 
Linn  to  Invercauld. 

The  view  from  this  bridge  is  peculiarly  fine  and  ex- 
tensive. The  valuable  forest  of  Balloohmore  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  north  side,  the 
young  wood  is  kept  with  all  the  tact  and  precision  of 
an  English  park,  and  the  lodges  are  specimens  of  neat- 
ness. But  to  the  east,  the  mountain  tops  break  out 
from  masses  of  dark  pines — grey  and  cold,  except  the 
blue  summits  of  Lochnagar,  that  seem  to  bend  over 
the  valley;  and,  to  the  west,  far  away,  the  long  ridges 
of  Bennavon,  spotted  with  snow  in  summer  time,  and 
the  "grisly  cliffs  that  guard  the  Dee,  "look  down  into 
this  beautiful  recess  amongst  the  mountains. 

The  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  runs  from 
this  point  to  Aberdeen  uninterruptedly ;  and  a  road  is 
also  carried  down  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  The  north  road  is  generally 
followed,  but  the  south  to  Ballater  is  most  interesting. 

The  first  object  of  interest  on  the  south  side  is  the 
burn  of  the  Garrawalt,  which  falls  into  the  Dee  nearly 
two  miles  east  from  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld.  The 
Garrawalt  has  some  of  the  finest  falls  on  the  river.  Its 
whole  course  resembles  more  closely  one  continued 
fall  than  the  progress  of  an  orderly  composed  Lowland 
burn;  but  this  Garrawalt  is  a  wild,  thoughtless  stream 
from  its  infancy,  ever  sacrificing  its  peace  and  rest  to 
the  production  of  a  noise  in  the  world,  winch  few  come 
near  it  to  hear;  for  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  this  forest 
we  remember  only  one  house,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  from  tlie  Erskine's  Staoac  to  the  Invergelder,  a 
distance  of  six  to  eight  miles.  The  Garrawalt  is  a 
cocajderable  stream,  but  it  lives  so  fast,  hurrying  al- 
ways sheer  down  a  little  precipice,  or  over  a  rock  at  a 
sharp  angle,  as  if  it  bad  to  drive  a  dozen  of  cotton  mills, 
itat  it  hardly  obtains  credit  for  its  real  magnitude. 
A  path  has  been  cnt  for  some  distance  up  its  steep 
baks,  a  bridge  erected,  and  a  small  fog-house  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  fall,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Farqnharaon,  of  Ixrvereauld;  who  was  fond  of  the 
huge  trees  in  her  forests,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Garrawalt.  The  banks  above  the  channel  of  the  water 
are  often  steep  and  high,  covered  with  thriving  trees 
hanging  over  the  cascades  and  whirlpools  of  the  little 
stream,  and  thickly  carpeted  with  long  forest  grass, 
or  the  snail  berry-bushes  of  the  hills,  interspersed  with 
nsny  canons  wild  flowers,  and  in  some  quarters  with 
the  richest  heath.  The  Garrawalt  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  but  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  the  forest 
scene  is  dark  and  lonely. 

The  trade  of  the  district  takes  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  some  distance  farther  on  the  small  barn  of 
lover  Ms  into  the  Dee.     A  considerable  population 
skirt*  its  north  bank,  from  the  inn  of  Inver  down  to 
Cathie  bridge;  and  that  side  has  a  broad  strip  of  cul- 
tivated had  often  stretching  well  up  on  the  hills,  with 
i  sharp  and  early  soil.     The  harvest,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  was,  in  the  past  year,  earlier  than  in  some 
cf  the  districts  nearer  the  sea;  and  considerably  earlier 
than  in  the  medium  tracts  in  some  of  our  southern 
cooties.    There  is  a  remarkable  cairn  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  and  closer  to  the  river,  which  was  once 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Parquharsons — Cairn-a-quheen 
is  its  name,  and  was  their  slogan,  or  war-cry.     Peace 
has  been  kmg  established  in  the  land,  and  the  plaided 
warrior's  steps  are  never  turned  now  to  Cairn-a-quheen, 
winch  has   been   more  profitably  covered  by  young 
timber.    The  little  village  of  Moualtrie,  belonging  once 
to  the  same  powerful  sept,  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
Cann-arquheen;  and  as  the  mansion  of  Monaltrie  once 
stood  near  the  village,  the  presumption  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Farqnharsons  of  Monaltrie  were  deemed  the 
head  of  the  clan,  which  is  now  represented  by  the  Far- 
qufcarsons  of  Invercauld,  who  bear  the  name  by  per- 
mission, and  not  of  right,  instead  of  Ross,  their  family 
name,     He  mansion-house  of  Monaltrie  was  long  ago 
Wilt  at  the  month  of  the  pass  of  Ballater,  ten  miles 
beneath  the  street  or  village  of  Monaltrie ;  and  that 
bxaneh  of  the  family  is  now  also  extinct.     Monaltrie 
estate,  as  we  mentioned  previously,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Farquhaxson,  for  her  life.     Mr.  Farquharson 
of  Monaltrie  died  in  Switzerland  many  years  ago;  and 
the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  on  a  hill  near  the 
river,  beneath  the  present  mansion,  by  his  lady,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  family  who  must 
hate  exercised,  for  good  or  evil,  a  paramount  influence 
over  an  immense  range  of  country,  and,  at  one  time, 
over  a  numerous  population.     The  estate  of  Monaltrie 
Wis  into  the  family  of  Invercanld.     The  estates  of 
finaean  and  Iamphanan,  many  miles  lower  on  the  river 
thau  Monaltrie,  were  long  held  by  a  branch  of  the  In- 
Terey  Farquharsons.   The  late  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Fin- 
aeaa  was  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  on  Deeside,  and 
had  acquired  the  valuable  estate  of  Blackball,  in  addition 
to  his  multitude  of  eld  paternal  acres.    He  was  at  one 
tine,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since,  celebrated  as 


a  sportsman.  At  that  period,  the  late  Lord  Kennedy, 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  subsequently  the  first 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  led  the  squirearchy  of  the  north- 
eastern counties  a  complete  round  of  sporting  feats, 
that  terminated  in  the  embarrassment  of  many  pro* 
prietors.  His  Lordship  was  a  gay,  open,  generous- 
hearted  man,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  heir  of  immense  estates.  His  personal  energy 
was  almost  indomitable,  and,  if  it  had  been  directed 
into  a  better  channel,  might  have  been  productive  of 
great  and  good  achievements,  for  he  was  endowed  with 
very  considerable  talent ;  but  the  country  was  at  peace; 
the  political  world  was  apathetic  and  dead ;  the  Whig 
party,  to  whom  he  belonged,  were  out  of  office  and 
hopeless;  even  India  was  in  a  state  of  torpor ;  and  agri- 
cultural interests  were  deemed  beneath  the  attention 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whoso  means  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  Those  noble  enterprises, 
jouraeyings,  and  yachtings  to  foreign  and  distant 
lands,  in  strange  and  almost  unknown  seas,  which  have 
recently  and  happily  become  an  outlet  for  the  activity 
of  many  of  the  young  aristocracy,  and  have  produced 
some  of  the  most  popular,  successful,  and  useful  lite- 
rary efforts  in  our  language,  had  not  then  commenced. 
The  new  crusades  of  the  Normans  in  search  of  know- 
ledge had  not  been  preached.  The  world,  to  rich 
young  Whigs  especially,  was  the  abode  of  ennui  and 
idleness ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  were 
drawn  into  the  pursuit  of  costly  pleasures  that  embar- 
rassed many  old  and  noble  houses.  We  are  not  the 
advocates  of  a  predominant  aristocracy,  or  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  any  caste  or  class ;  yet,  as  honest 
gossipers  and  tale  bearers,  we  are  bound  to  say  that, 
in  the  character  of  their  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  opportunities  and  talents  of  usefulness,  no  class 
of  the  community  have  improved  more  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  British  aristocracy.  There 
are  many  blotches  on  the  body  still — too  many ;  but  it 
has  also  many  ornaments,  whose  energy  and  genius 
would  honour  any  class  of  society. 

The  late  nobleman,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned, 
as  for  a  time,  now  long  past,  the  leader  of  the  north- 
eastern sportsmen,  in  some  respects  resembled  the  de- 
ceased, and  very  justly  lamented,  leader  of  the  country 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  The  resemblance  was  very  incomplete;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  of  these  noblemen 
entered  sporting  circles  from  want  of  a  better  occupa- 
tion. The  superior  talent  of  the  one  was  strikingly  ex- 
hibited before  he  died;  and  the  latent  talent  of  the 
other  wanted  only  opportunities,  which  it  failed  to 
make.  A  truly  great  mind  makes  its  opportunities, 
but  many  influential  men  require  to  have  the  first 
step  taken  for  them. 

The  connection  of  the  western  noble  with  the  eastern 
district  of  the  country  was  formed  in  a  manner  some- 
what singular,  and  of  links  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  Dee. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  young 
and  clever  artisan  left  Deeside  for  one  of  the  colonies. 
His  determination  to  go  thus  forward  in  the  world  was 
at  the  time  more  remarkable,  because  emigration  to  the 
colonies  was  deemed  disreputable.  Devices  were  then 
pursued  at  Aberdeen  to  obtain  emigrants  for  the  plan- 
tations, that  differed  little  in  their  nature  from  those  now 
adopted  in  Africa  to  gaia  slaves  for  the  Brazils  or  Cuba. 
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Young  boys  were  undoubtedly  kidnapped  and  trepan- 
ned from  their  homes,  and  shipped  to  the  plantations 
as  a  speculation,  even  by  wary  and  money- making 
bailies,  whose  interest,  as  merchants,  overcame  their 
duties  as  magistrates  and  ment  As  in  similar  cases, 
the  dread  of  these  practices  was  more  annoying  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  really  carried ;  but 
there  is  distinct  evidence  that  we  arc  not  quite  a  cen- 
tury yet  removed  from  a  small  slave  trade  of  our  own. 
The  young  tradesman  was,  however,  determined  to  push 
his  own  way  in  the  world ;  and  he  succeeded.  After 
many  years  he  returned  home  immensely  rich — a 
miniature,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  small,  Iludson.  He 
purchased  a  very  fine  estate,  married,  and  had  one 
daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  fortune,  who,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  wealth,  married  into 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  Scotland,  and 
was  the  link  that  connected  the  western  noble  with 
the  east.  Years  came  and  went,  bringing  with  them 
many  changes ;  and  the  estate  of  the  old  West  Indian 
merchant  has  passed  long  since  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other family. 

This  little  history  is  not  very  intimately  connected 
with  Monaltrie ;  but  when  people  become  garrulous, 
the  lengths  they  can  run  on  is  wonderful.  Farquharson 
of  Finzean  was  one  of  the  leading  liberals  of  the  dis- 
trict. Unlike  many  of  the  landowners,  he  was  under- 
stood to  be,  in  his  latter  years,  friendly  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Non-Intrusion  party  in  the  Established 
Church ;  and,  like  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  he  died 
childless.  His  large  estates  fell  to  an  aged  gentle- 
man, a  distant  relative,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  those  old  chiefs  who  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
on  the  Dee,  will  soon  have  no  direct  representative  in 
all  their  old  possessions.  Many  old  families  have  met 
a  similar  fate,  and,  like  theErskines  and  the  Farquhar- 
sons,  have  no  representative  in  those  possessions  that 
are  still  connected  with  their  name. 

The  old  house  of  Monaltrie  was  burned  in  1745. 
Its  site,  and  that  of  the  village,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  since  the  days  of  the  Dniids,  on  ac- 
count of  some  remains  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  Druidical  temple  upon  very  slender  evidence, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  district  was 
peopled  at  the  distant  period  when  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  was  common  in  the  land.  The  study  of  the 
faith  and  observances  of  the  Druids  is  calculated  to 
throw  a  considerable  light,  not  merely  on  the  condi- 
tion, but  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  ele- 
ments for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject  arc  scanty 
and  disjointed,  but  they  warrant  the  opinion  that  tlie 
original  inhabitants  of  Britain  travelled  westward  at  a 
time  when  the  cast  had  degenerated  from  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  the  classic 
period  of  poets  and  fables. 

The  Dee,  while  we  have  been  slowly  winding  down 
the  northern  road,  has  been  more  rapidly  making  its 
way — here,  in  a  broad  channel,  brawling  amongst  small 
rocks ;  and  there,  in  a  deep,  narrow,  and  dark  course, 
with  high  banks,  fringed  with  birks  hanging  over  the 
stream,  and  the  pines  of  the  dark  southern  forest 
throwing  dancing  shadows  over  the  clear  waters, 
putting  the  poor  trouts  out  of  all  their  calculations, 
and  exposing  them  in  a  very  dangerous  way  to  the 
delusive  temptations,  and  the  dangerous  machinations 
of  amateur  fishing  men  and  fishing  ladies.    The  latter 


are  more  mischievous,  or  more  abundant,  a  few  miles 
beneath  this  part  of  the  river ;  and  the  tenants  of  the 
Dee  have  often  reason  to  doubt  the  gentleness  of 
ladies'  hearts.  Some  of  the  lady  visitors  at  Ballater 
are  successful  followers  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  several 
allege  broadly  that  the  art  belongs  properly  to  them ; 
for  gentlemen  have  the  heath,  the  hill,  and  their  guns. 
The  south  side  of  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
has  no  greater  variety  of  scenery  than  is  afforded  in 
the  sweep  of  a  very  fine  forest,  and  the  high  hills 
reared  to  the  south — Craigspanie  andCraigstrone.  These 
mountains  make  those  regular  cups  in  the  river's  course 
that  we  have  already  mentioned  as  so  remarkable,  and 
so  long  continued,  for  they  may  be  very  easily  traced 
until  within  20  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  ocean. 

At  every  gorge  through  which  the  Dee  passes  out 
of  one  of  these  great  bowls  into  its  successor,  the  hills 
plant  their  feet  close  upon  or  into  its  waters,  and  it 
becomes  chafed  and  irritated  with  the  interruption. 
The  forest  scenery,  though  monotonous  to  many,  has 
its  own  charms  and  its  claims  to  magnificence.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
rising  in  regular  terraces  up  the  steepest  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  is  wild  and 
high,  shaking  their  strong  arms  as  if  in  triumph  that 
they  had  gained  and  crowned  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
is  singularly  striking.  The  forest  road  itself  is  so 
marvellously  still  and  quiet,  that  for  once  or  twice  one 
likes  it  well;  but  the  prospect  on  each  side  is  bounded 
by  a  few  yards  of  great  trunks  of  trees  and  long  lank 
herbage,  with  now  and  then  some  bushes  of  heather, 
and  on  the  banks  some  very  sweet  wild  flowers,  grow- 
ing beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  the  wild 
cranberry  bushes,  planted  there  to  feed  the  ravens 
when  the  autumn  gatherings  have  been  finished;  except 
at  times  when  a  low  murmur  to  the  north  turns  the 
eye  in  that  direction,  and  there  the  Dee  is  gleaming 
and  glimmering  almost  at  one's  feet,  through  the  screen 
of  pretty  green  leaves  thrown  over  it  by  the  birks, 
which  fringe  its  waters  everywhere  in  this  country. 
There  is  but  one  house  in  the  forest — the  lonely  house 
of  the  keepers — neat  and  pretty  enough,  if  there  were 
any  one  to  see  it,  for  nine  months  of  the  year ;  but  it 
is  alone — all  alone  from  friendly  neighbourhood  and 
kindly  sympathy — with  its  trophies  of  the  woods — the 
wild  birds  of  the  crags  and  the  antlers  of  the  forest 
monarch — nailed  to  every  free.  But  the  forest  is 
broken  at  last;  opposite  Monaltrie  a  rapid  stream 
enters  the  Dee  from  the  south.  This  stream,  the 
Gelder,  drains  the  west  side  of  Lochnagar,  which  at 
this  point  is  six  miles  from  the  river.  The  farm  of 
Invergelder  breaks  the  monotony  of  forest  land  which 
has  extended  over  so  many  miles  on  the  south  side. 
The  Gelder  is  a  small,  rapid  stream,  which  enjoys  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  business  of  Lochnagar.  Its 
namesake,  the  Geldie,  some  miles  further  on,  has  its 
origin  in  the  same  mountain;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Muick  is  gathered  from  Lochnagar. 

The  river  at  this  point  makes  a  slight  curve  to  the 
northward,  and  the  grounds  of  Balmoral  Castle  occupy 
the  space  thus  rounded  off  by  the  Dee,  when  it  again 
turns  to  the  south  and  east.  Immediately  west  of 
the  Balmoral  gates,  there  is  a  mountain  view  unequalled 
on  the  Dee,  or  probably  in  any  other  quarter  of  this 
country.  Looking  westward,  the  eye  grasps  at  once, 
and  in  nearly  a  circle,  many  of  the  largest  mountains  in 
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AberdeeBBlure.      We  counted  thirteen  different  moun- 
tain peaks,    all  of  considerable  altitude,  and  forming, 
apparently,  a  ring  around  BalmoraL    The  Castle  itself 
is  a  conglomeration,  of  additions  and  supplements  to  a 
kuse  that  had  once  been  of  very  contracted  dimen- 
sions.   It  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Fjfe,  and  was  held 
©lease  from  his  trustees  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don, a  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen.     Like 
tklate  foreign  Secretary,   Sir  Robert  Gordon  was 
employed  in  the  foreign  department  and  diplomacy  of 
the  country.      He  was  for  a  considerable  period  the 
inbassador  from  Britain  at  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  and 
the  contrast  was  complete,  from  the  bustle  and  gaitics 
of  the  then  dissipated  and  frivolous  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  the  lonely  quiet  of  his  Highland 
castle.    He  held  the  place  aa  more  a  permanent  than 
i  shooting  residence,  and  made  additions  to  the  house, 
and  improvements  on  the  grounds,  without  dreaming 
that  they  were  to  be  appropriated  for  tho  purposes  of  a 
royal  residence.     He  did  the  best  with  an  unpromising 
business  that  could  have  been  accomplished.      Bal- 
moral Castle   looks   southward.     The  river  sweeps 
round  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  residence  in  a 
rapid  current.     Young  shrubberies  and  trees  cover 
almost  entirely  the  grounds  that  strictly  belong  to  the 
Castle,  with  the  exception  of  the  lawn  and  gardens 
between  the  front  entrance  and  the  public  road.    Im- 
mediately at  the  road  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  the 
sooth,  forming  a  high  hill,  Cairn  Gowan,  which  is  very 
well  wooded.     The  road  having  been  run  in  the  front 
of  the  mil,  at  a  small  elevation,  completely  overlooks  the 
grounds  of  Balmoral,  and  the  trees  planted  on  the  bank 
have  not  yet  formed  an  efficient  screen;  but  their  ser- 
vices in  that  respect  are  unnecessary,  as  the  Castle  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road,  which  cannot 
be  much  frequented,  unless  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
The  northern  road  is  better  adapted  for,  and  more 
followed  by,  travellers.     The  current  of  business  runs 
in  that  direction,  and  the  great  north  road  from  Perth 
to  8pey-side,  then  through  Morayshire  and  Nairn  to 
Port-George,  on  the  Moray  Frith,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Inverness,  falls  into  Dee-side,  from  one  to  two 
miles  west  of  Balmoral,  and  of  course  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  garden  or  pleasure-grounds  in  front  of  and 
around  the  Castle,  were  laid  out  with  considerable  care 
and  taste  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  The  approaches  to 
the  Castle  from  the  east  and  west  gates  sweep  down 
the  hank  in  a  semicircle,  and  meet  together  in  the 
hollow  below,  from  which,  through  the  shrubberies  and 
walks,  there  is  a  slight  ascent  to  the  house  itself.  The 
is  almost  indescribable.  The  additions  were 
evidently  at  different  periods,  upon  no  fixed  plan ; 
and  an  architect  must  say  of  it,  as  political  historians 
say  of  the  Constitution,  that  though  the  various  parts 
taken  separately  might  not  suit  well,  yet  altogether  it 
forms  an  imposing  edifice.  Balmoral  is  said  to  have 
its  name  as  "  the  seat  of  the  great  Earl,"  and  deserves 
it  bow  better  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history; 
aliLrqigli  to  presume  that  a  residence  of  some  descrip- 
tion occupied  its  place  fox  a  long  period.  Her  Majesty 
and  suite  arrived  at  Balmoral  from  Aberdeen  on  the 
3th  of  September  last.  The  distance  is  forty-eight 
mSa,  and  therefore  little  more  than  a  pleasant  drive. 
All  that  could  be  done  by  the  population  to  render  it 
tkoimuMj  pleasant  was  accomplished.   Her  Majesty's 


visits  to  Scotland  have  turned  out  to  be  annual  and 
effective  demonstrations  of  attachment  and  respect  to 
her  person  and  her  throne.  The  Queen  is  strictly  and 
deservedly  popular  in  all  parts  of  her  dominions,  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Taking,  however,  all  matters  into  account,  we 
doubt  whether  she  had  ever  met  a  more  hearty  recep- 
tion than  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  the  period  when 
an  insane  attempt  to  copy  France  had  been  made  in 
Ireland,  perhaps  this  matter  was  not  deemed  alto- 
gether useless  by  Statesmen.  The  vast  multitudes 
who  hailed  her  arrival  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
appeared  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  considerable 
distance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
principal  street  of  that  city — which  has  a  most  im- 
posing effect,  from  its  length  in  one  straight  line, 
its  breadth,  and  the  uniform  regularity  of  its  white 
granite  buildings — there  were  assembled  on  that 
morning  double  the  number  of  all  its  inhabitants; 
and  many  of  the  parties  present  must  have,  there- 
fore, travelled  far.  The  journey  onwards  to  Bal- 
moral was  one  continued  triumphal  progress  through 
an  endless  series  of  flower-formed  arches,  and  amidst 
the  most  sincere  expressions  of  attachment  from  a 
very  independent  class  of  her  Majesty's  people.  Tho 
splendour  of  the  scenery,  and  the  earnest  good-will 
manifested  everywhere  in  the  journey,  contributed,  pro- 
bably enough,  to  put  the  Royal  party  in  good  humour 
with  their  new  home;  and  Balmoral  Castle  gained 
their  approval.  The  matrons  of  the  district,  honest, 
hardworking  housewives  themselves,  tell  many  little 
stories  of  her  Majesty's  activity.  They  will  assure 
any  person,  who  may  inquire  into  these  matters,  that 
within  an  hour  after  her  arrival,  the  Queen  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  nook  and  pantry  in  the 
Castle;  and  from  its  singular  three-cornered,  angular 
turnings  and  windings,  the  picking  up  of  that  acquaint- 
ance must  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty.  Others 
who  approve  more  of  out  of  door  exercise,  say 
that  before  sunset  her  Majesty  had  reached  the  top 
of  Cairn  Gowan,  and  enjoyed,  certainly,  a  prospect 
not  to  be  often  realized.  The  habits  of  the  suite  were 
necessarily  regulated  somewhat  by  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  movements  of  their  superiors,  and  they 
were  occasionally  more  laborious  and  rapid  than  many 
ladies  would  care  to  pursue.  For  some  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Balmoral,  a  number  of  policemen,  some  of 
them,  we  believe,  from  London,  were  stationed  at  the 
gates  and  on  the  grounds.  The  precaution  against 
over-curious  intruders  was,  however,  found  to  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  only  persons  who  approached 
the  place  were  on  business.  The  policemen  were  the 
only  idle  people  to  be  seen,  and  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Pu?ich9  we  believe,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
comfort  of  his  Queen,  scolded  the  Scotch  very  seriously, 
for  a  professional  wit,  on  their  inquisitiveness;  and,  in 
proof  thereof,  quoted  the  title  at  least  of  a  sheet  pub- 
lished daily — fifty  miles  from  the  Castle,  under  the  am- 
bitious name  of  the  Balmoral  Guide.  Mr.  Punch  was 
misinformed,  for  we  rather  think  that  this  literary 
speculation  originated  with,  and  was  conducted  by,  an 
Englishman.  The  people  of  the  district  discriminated, 
we  must  say,  with  very  nice  tact,  between  the  periods 
when,  without  impropriety,  they  might  manifest  their 
feelings  of  loyalty,  or  indulge  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  all  the  other  great  folks, 
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but  particularly  the  small  folks — for  it  seemed  always  a 
settled  point  that  the  Royal  children  were  the  greatest 
objects  of  curiosity — and  those  when  it  would  have 
been  annoying  and  disrespectful  to  intrude  on  the  pri- 
vacy and  retirement  which  the  Monarch  has  surely  an 
equal  right  to  expect  with  her  subjects.  So  at  no 
time  could  a  stranger  have  supposed,  from  anything 
visible  at  Balmoral,  or  for  nfiles  on  either  side,  that 
any  moqe  remarkable  person  was  resident  there  than 
"the  great  Earl,"  or  the  laird  and  his  family,  for  whose 
accommodation  the  original  mansion  had  been  built. 
Mr.  Punch  himself  could  not  have  been  more  courte- 
ously dealt  with  in  that  respect,  if  he  had  received  and 
followed  the  good  advice  to  take  summer  lodgings  at 
Ballater,  and  drink  the  waters  of  Fannanich,  which  are 
eminently  antibilious;  or  submitted  his  person  to  the 
heaviest  shower-bath  of  the  wells — which  we  take  to 
be  a  cooling  process  of  ablution;  and  one  in  favour  with 
cripples,  who  say  they  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
waters,  discovered  in  a  series  of  dreams  to  an  old  bed- 
ridden female  some  hundred  years  ago — for  the  effectual 
cure  and  removal  of  all  her  maladies. 

A  number  of  cottages  have  been  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Balmoral,  and  a  considerable  population 
gathered  together  on  the  river  for  two  miles  eastward, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Dee.  The 
cottages  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  neatness, 
their  little  gardens,  and  the  apparent  attention  of  the 
people  to  floriculture.  All  their  windows  are  profusely 
decorated  with  roses  and  fuschise,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood wears  a  satisfactory  air  of  comfort.  A  mile  be- 
neath the  castle,  at  a  spot  where  the  Dee  labours 
roughly  over  a  rocky  bed,  a  suspension  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  the  river,  communicating  with  the  church 
and  school  of  Crathie  on  the  north  bank.  Towards 
the  bridge,  on  the  south  side,  a  few  cottages  in  the- old 
style  of  clachans  still  remain.  Their  inmates  were, 
we  believe,  repeatedly  visited  by  their  Royal  neigh- 
bours, who  evinced  considerable  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. We  have  heard  that  her  Majesty  intends  to 
establish  a  new  school,  neither  at  Balmoral  nor  Crathie, 
but  at  Ballater,  six  or  seven  miles  eastward.  There  are 
few  districts  of  country  in  which  elementary  education 
is  better  conducted  than  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  school- 
masters may  participate  in  the  Dick  Bequest ;  which, 
originating  with  a  private  gentleman,  secured  for  the 
teachers,  in  the  numerous  parishes  to  which  it  applies, 
all  those  reasonable  advantages  many  years  ago,  that 
are  now  generally  sought  for  the  profession.  Still 
there  is  room  for  new  and  improved  schools  in  several 
of  these  terrible  parishes,  where  a  minister  may  live 
habitually  forty  miles  from  some  of  his  parishioners, 
but  without  passing  over  his  ecclesiastical  domain. 

The  chain-bridge  of  Crathie  is  a  pretty  toy.  Its 
slender  wires  and  chains  have  an  advantage,  in  giving 
something  like  an  electric  shock  to  passengers  who 
look  down  to  the  angry  current,  and  the  fierce  rocks 
with  the  black  pools  between  them,  streaked  occasion- 
ally with  white ;  and  begin  then  to  contemplate  the 
quantity  of  iron  between  them  and  adangerous  calamity. 
The  trustees  of  this  aerial  structure  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  affixing  boards  at  each  end  of  the  bridge, 
whereon,  in  very  large  letters,  of  size  commensurate 
*vith  the  importance  of  the  announcement,  the  public 

"  warned  against  allowing  two  loaded  carts  to  be  on 


the  bridge  at  the  same  time.  The  proceeding  is  com- 
plimentary to  the  literature  of  Highland  carters,  for  it 
makes  the  risk  of  life  a  penalty  of  incapacity  to  read 
notices  of  traps  suspended  by  the  road  trustees.  Upon 
the  proposed  visit  of  the  Court  to  that  quarter  being 
made  known,  the  bridge  was  tested  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain its  capacity  to  bear  the  Royal  carriages.  It  was 
pronounced  safe,  but  the  party  crossed  the  river  at 
Ballater,  and  declined  the  experiment. 

Crathie  church  stands  high  on  one  of  the  hills  that 
border  Dee.  The  view  from  the  church  is  very  fine, 
and  stretches  a  considerable  distance  westward.  The 
church  itself  is  a  large  and  unpretending  building,  with 
a  small  clump  of  trees  surrounding  it  on  the  little 
platform  selected  for  its  Bite.  The  services  are  con- 
ducted in  two  languages  by  the  same  minister.  Eng- 
lish is  used  for  the  first,  and  Gaelic  for  the  second  ser- 
vice. The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  regularly  attended 
the  first  service  during  their  residence  at  Balmoral. 
This  circumstance  considerably  increased  the  congre- 
gation on  the  first  Sabbath  forenoon;  but  the  differ- 
ence was  not,  we  believe,  remarkable  on  any  other  day. 
In  this  revolutionary  year,  when  emperors  and  monarch* 
have  been  flying  hither  and  thither,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  consternation,  from  their  subjects,  the  visits 
of  our  Sovereign  to  Crathie  church  attested  clearly 
the  strength  of  constitutional  principles.  The  personal 
popularity  of  the  Queen  is  unquestionably  an  element 
not  to  be  overlooked;  but  we  doubt  the  possibility  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  or  an  intriguing  monarch,  ever 
being  again  popular  in  any  European  country.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  feared;  but  he  is  not  a  person 
likely  to  be  loved.  Even  Nicholas  might  have  envied 
the  simplicity  apparent  in  all  the  British  Monarch's 
proceedings  in  the  Highlands.  The  Queen  and  the 
Prince  occupied  one  of  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery. 
They  were  not  surrounded  by  guards  or  courtiers;  but 
a  farmer's  family  were  seated  to  the  right  and  another 
to  the  left  of  their  pew,  and  the  seats  behind  were 
occupied  by  persons  of  the  same  class.  A  country 
squireen  and  his  wife  would  have  made  more  bustle 
than  Prince  Albert  and  the  highest  lady  of  the  land, 
in  their  attendance  on  public  worship.  Their  route  to 
and  from  church  lay  by  a  narrow  lane  between  the 
church  and  the  ricketty  chain-bridge;  and  the  same 
line  is  followed  by  three-fourths  of  the  congregation. 
Down  this  narrow  lane  walked  together  prince  and 
peasant — the  Queen  and  the  plaided  Highland  matrons, 
in  their  white  caps,  with  their  little  bibles  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  snow-white  'kerchief,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme, 
southern-wood,  or  of  rosemary,  placed  between  the 
leaves.  The  blue  bonnet  and  the  jewelled  crown  met  once 
more,  in  better  times,  perhaps,  than  when  the  ancestors 
of  that  Royal  lady — daring,  fierce,  and  gallant  men — • 
hunted,  amongst  the  wide  forests  of  the  Dee,  the  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  serfs, 
who  were  slaves,  affixed  to  the  soil  of  the  district,  and 
the  property  of  the  nobles.  And  yet  the  Queen  of 
•England  was  safer  there  than  even  her  rude,  bold 
predecessor,  Malcolm  Canmore,  guarded  by  his  nu- 
merous vassals,  and  the  strength  of  an  arm  never  felt 
and  then  forgotten.  The  lady  had  no  guard.  ^  There 
were  no  policemen  near  the  spot.  The  soldiers  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  sent  as  a  guard  to  Bal- 
moral passed  onwards  to  the  Castle  of  Braemar,  eight 
miles  above  the  Royal  residence.    The  conduct  of  the 
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jwantij  was  wery    creditable  to  their  discernment; 
i  formed  in  some  respects  the  highest  courtesy;  they 
^X**^*  to  avoid  nor  to  meet  the  Hoyal  party 
-to  Queen,  the  JE*rinee,  and  one  or  two  ladies  who 
Mwapwicd  them  ;   they  neither  quickened  their  pace 
to  escape  from  their  fellow-worshippers,  nor  slackened 
it  to  be  in  tho  way,  from  motives  of  curiosity;  but  the 
congregation  walked  on  to  the  south  side  of  the  bridge, 
where  a  carriage  waited  for  the  Queen,  exactly  as  if  no 
greater  personages   had  been  amongst  them  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  a  country  con- 
gregation, where  the  heritors  do  not  attend  the  parish 
cborah.     Hie  family  of  a  small  heritor  would  have 
exhibited  far  mare  exolusiveness  than  their  Sovereign. 
IV  proceeding  was  an  excellent  sermon.  The  parish 
Banister  achr ered    plain    practical  discourses  of  an 
Enmgetieal  character;  but  not  more  striking  to  those 
who  not  merely  hear,  but  ponder  over  what  they  see, 
fan  the  homily  delivered  by  the  Queen.      It  was 
altogether  a  pleasant,  and  may  have  been  a  profitable, 
ksaen,  retarding  the  ultimate  equality  of  men  before 
their  Maker,  thus  to  find  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
world  going  and  coining  from  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
▼«shif$nng  there,  in  company  with  the  hard-toiled 
peasant  and  the  humble  cottager  in  one  of  the  distant 
parishes  of  her  wide  dominions. 

From  religjon  to  deer-stalking  the  leap  is  broad; 
bat  we  may  remark  that  this  district,  ever  famous  for 
its  attractions  to  the  sportsman,  seemed  to  gain  largely 
ia  the  esteem  of"  the  Prince  as  a  sporting  country, 
by  his  daily  experience.  The  deer  around  Balmoral 
are  wild;  but  that  is  ^recommendation  to  a  good  sports- 
man. They  will  not  be  shot  without  a  great  amount 
of  fatigue,  patient  labour,  and  some  skilL  All  other 
deacripuons  of  game  are  very  abundant — according  to 
the  Joiners,  "they  arc  too  numerous.'' 

3he  numbers  of  nmirfowls  on  Lochnagar,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  other  muirs  and  mountains,  are  quite  aston- 
Bhang.  In  the  thickets  of  the  forests  lurk  still  great 
numbers  of  game,  although  the  wolves  and  the  boars 
of  peeeding  ages  have  been  long  eiterminated,  and 
even  a  wild  eat  ia  seldom  seen.  Another  description 
of  animal,  more  disagreeable^than  the  wildest  boar  ever 
speared  on  tho  Muick,  is  also  wearing  out  of  the 
Highlands  Forty  or  fifty  years  since,  and  even  at  a 
orach  nearer  period,  several  species  of  the  serpent 
tribe  were  quite  common  amongst  the  heather,  in  the 
woods,  at  the  roots  of  hedges,  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  and  amongst  the  crevices  of  old  walls.  Although 
there  were  different  species,  still  they  all  passed  under 
the  general  name  of  adders.  The  adder  proper  is  a 
beautiful  serpent,  with  a  rich  yellow  ground  and  numer- 
ous spots;  but  mischievous  and  venomous.  Their 
bite  k  productive  of  very  bad  consequences,  and  may 
even  prove  fatal,  although  instances  of  that  nature  are 
Tery  rare  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  them,  within 
twenty  years,  fully  three  feet  long.  They  were  easily 
UU,  by  following  the  example  of  the  serpeut-eater 
:  moat  useful  bird  of  Africa  to  the  colonists — 
hits  the  snakes  on  the  head  with  his  wing,  and 
an  end  of  them.  As  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  said 
of  the  poachers,  so  it  was  true  of  the  adders,  that  a 
good  punch  on  the  head  was  the  best  remedy  for  their 
Undoubtedly,  however,  all  wild  and  wicked 
running,  and  flying — have  be- 
in  the  Highlands  since  the  march  of  intel- 
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lect  began  to  be  felt  there ;  but  the  revival  and  exten- 
sion of  deer  forests,  aud  artificial  wildernesses,  will 
givo  them  room  and  scope  once  more ;  aud  wc  may 
have  revivals  of  the  wild  cat  of  the  Highlands — fero- 
cious animals,  that  sometimes  reached  the  dimensions 
of  Mr.  Van  Ainburgh's  black  tiger. 

The  author  of  the  "  Episodes  of  Insect  Life"  would 
find  his  account  in  a  journey  to  this  portion  of  the 
Highlands.  Iu  the  summer  months  the  supply  of  in- 
sects is  most  abundant.  Occasionally  their  multitudes 
are  inconvenient.  Ants  and  gnats  he  would  meet  of 
all  the  different  species — the  latter  annoying  the  cattle 
in  the  woods  most  unmercifully,  and  the  former  pursuing 
their  industrial  avocations  with  abundant  success.  We 
have  seen  great  havoc  made  amongst  a  nation  of  ants 
by  a  gig  wheel,  while  the  poor  insects  were  employed 
in  dragging  their  winter's  provender  over  one  of  those 
nice  smooth  roads  for  which  the  Highlands  are  cele- 
brated. These  calamities  and  catastrophes  must  re- 
semble to  the  poor  ants  the  visitations  of  cholera,  an 
earthquake,  or  an  inundation,  to  the  human  race.  Still, 
the  insect  world  takes  terrible  vengeance  on  the  perpe- 
trators. People  who  love  to  lounge  in  woods,  and 
rest  on  mossy  banks,  should  always  beat  up  their 
neighbourhood  first,  and  make  an  acquaintance  with 
its  inhabitants. 

Very  many  years  since,  in  a  warm  harvest  after- 
noon, we  were  speculating  with  some  friends  on  tho 
beauty  of  one  of  those  Highland  landscapes;  and  al- 
though our  party  was  not  numerous,yet  they  managed  to 
stray  along  the  banks  of  oneof  the  tributaries  of  this  same 
Dee.  One  ignorant  person  of  our  party  most  unfortu- 
nately appropriated  the  property  belonging  to  a  nation 
of  ants;  for  the  bank  was  quite  pleasant,  and  the  seat 
promised  to  be  agreeable.  The  ants  speedily  began 
to  resent  this  invasion;  but  for  some  time  their  arch 
enemy  could  not  comprehend  all  the  sensations  that 
they  inflicted,  although  the  position  was  annoying. 
Ultimately,  however,  they  were  observed  moving,  in 
companies  of  tens  and  twenties,  over  mountains  of  me- 
rinoes,  across  plains  of  gauze,  and  through  tangled  fo- 
rests of  ribbons,  to  the  attack.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  their  invader  made  a  rapid  retreat,  after  destroy- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  works,  and  carried  off 
hundreds  of  prisoners  in  her  flight,  whom  their  captor 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  or  released ;  but  they 
would  only  move  by  compulsion,  and  they  would  not 
be  disarmed.  The  predicament  was  most  ludicrous 
for  any  member  of  a  pic-nic  or  rambling  party,  and  was 
rendered  more  delicate  by  the  fact  that  the  sufferer 
was  a  lady  who  bore  her  experience  in  the  study  of  en- 
tomology more  patiently  than  many  of  her  friends 
might  have  done ;  yet  these  wicked,  revengeful  ants 
spoiled  an  afternoon. 

A  beautiful  walk  leads  from  Crathie  Bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  through  the  Birks  of  Abergeldy, 
to  Ballater.  The  first  cup  of  the  Dee,  after  passing 
the  bridge,  is  uncultivated  woodland  on  both  sides, 
with  the  richest  heath  amongst  the  trees  that  bees  or 
botanists  could  wish  to  meet.  The  mountains,  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  rise  very  high,  crowned  by  bald, 
grey  precipices ;  and  in  the  narrow  hollow  between 
them  flows  the  Dec,  kissed  by  a  thousand  birches, 
whose  green  branches  bend  down  like  little  arches  over 
their  own  clear  river.  The  rocks  again  approach  each 
•  other,   the  river  makes  through  another  pass — the 
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opening  is  this  time  extensive,  and  spreads  out  into  the 
policies  and  farms  of  Abergeldie.  The  caatib  is  a  large 
building,  on  a  beautiful  site,  by  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
surrounded  by  its  gardens,  lawns,  and  a  noble  forest 
of  splendid  birches.     To  the  southward,  cultivation 
has  crept  far  up  the  low  hills  that  rise  between  the 
Dee  and  Lochnagar.     The  Geldie,  another  stream  fed 
by  that  remarkable  mountain,  runs  through  the  estate, 
and  confers  on  it  a  name.     The  farms  are  kept  in 
beautiful  order,  and  the  neat  hedgerows  remind  the 
passengers   of  the  best  English  or  Scotch  counties. 
The  north  banks  of  the  river  do  not,  at  this  point,  vary 
greatly  from  the  character  that  they  have  hitherto  main- 
tained—a narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  with  a  few 
cottages,  backed  by  huge  pine-covered  hills.    But  the 
haughs  of  Abergeldie,  and  the  hills  rising  out  of  them, 
form  a  sweet  and  inland  scene,  where  cultivation  has 
been  carried  forward  in  the  most  scientific  manner;  and 
art  has  done  its  utmost  to  beautify  nature,  where  na- 
ture needed  such  adornment  least. 

Some  cottages  on  the  estate,  with  their  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  the  evergreen  bushes  round  the  doors, 
and  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  screening  the  windows, 
form  perfect  specimens  of  cottage  architecture,  and 
tempt  wearied  citizens,  harassed  by  a  hundred  cares, 
and  despoiled  even  of  heaven's  air,  except  in  an  adul- 
terated state,  to  envy  the  Abergeldie  foresters.     The 
blue,  sad  peaks  of  Lochnagar,  that  have  accompanied 
and  will  accompany  the  traveller  so  far,  seem  to  watch 
over  this  beautiful  valley ;  and  one  road  to  the  moun- 
tain, although  not  the  easiest,  runs  immediately  south 
from  the  castle.     The  Queen  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  purchase  Abergeldie,  but  the  entail 
laws  of  Scotland  stand  in  the  way ;  and  her  Majesty  has 
only  yet  acquired  Birkhill.     It  is  certain  that  the 
Queen's  walks  were  repeatedly  extended  to  Abergeldie, 
which  is  the  first  estate  on  the  river  in  the  possession  of 
the  Gordon  family,  who  are  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
country  to  the  eastward.     The  Gordons,  like  the  Far- 
j|uharsons  and  Erskines,  held,  and  still  hold,  immense 
tracts  of  the  east  country.     The  Gordons  were  the 
most  powerful  family  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Lat- 
terly, their  most  extensive  estates,  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  have  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  estates  are  chiefly  on  the  Dee, 
may  be  considered  the  head  of  the  family.     The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  is  also  a  Gordon,  although  of  a  younger 
branch.      His  brother,   Sir    Robert  Gordon,   while 
resident  at  Balmoral,  was  only  a  tenant  of  the  castle; 
and  we  believe  that  this  very  powerful  family,  whose 
wealth  and  numbers  conferred  upon  their  chief  great 
influence  in  the  State  during  the  most  troublous  times, 
never  extended  their  possessions  farther  westward  than 
Abergeldie. 

There  is  a  splendid  old  Scotch  air,  "  The  Birks  o' 
Abergeldie,"  composed,  probably,  by  some  unknown 
peasant  of  Deesidc  centuries  ago,  which  Robert  Burns 
appropriated  for  his  song,  c<  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 
Abcrfeldy  is  in  Perthshire;  and  Abergeldie  on  the  Dee 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  Burns  so  un- 
ceremoniously stole  both  the  air  and  the  chorus ;  but 
he  improved  the  words  adapted  to  the  air,  for  Aber- 
deenshire has  somehow  always  succeeded  better  in 
music  than  in  poetry.  The  old  song  of  "  The  Birks 
o*  Abergeldie' '  is  a  horrid  doggerel.  There  are  several 
versions  given  of  the  original  song;  and  except  as  speci- 


mens of  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  it  matters  little  whe- 
ther there  be  many  or  few.  There  is  not  a  spark  of 
poetry  in  either  of  them.  For  the  purpose  stated,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  old  Saxon  or  Danish  dialect  of  the 
district,  we  copy  two  or  three  of  the  verses  we  have 

heard:— 

"  Bonnie  lassie  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
To  the  birks  o'  Abergeldie? 
Ye  sail  get  a  gown  o*  silk, 
A  gown  o*  silk,  a  gown  o'  silk, 
Yo  sail  get  a  gown  o'  silk, 
And  a  coat  o'  callimankic. 


"  Na,  land  sir,  I  dare  na  gang, 
I  dare  na  gang,  I  dare  na  gang, 
Na,  kind  sir,  I  dare  na  gang. 
My  minny  will  be  angry; 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 
Wad  she  flyte,  wad  she  flyte; 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 
And  sair  wad  she  ban  me. 

"  YeTl  pnt  on  my  grey  plaid, 
My  grey  plaid,  my  grey  plaid, 
Ye'll  put  on  my  grey  plaid, 
An*  y're  minnie  wad  misken  ye. 
My  daddie  he  would  flyte  and  ban, 
Flyte  and  ban,  flyte  and  ban, 
My  daddie  he  would  flyte  and  ban, 
An'  minnie  wad  be  angry." 

These  considerations  do  not  appear  to  have  influ- 
enced the  lady,  however,  for  the  moral  of  the  song  rests 
probably  in  the  last  verse : — 

"  Bonnie  lassie,  are  ye  come, 
Are  ye,  tired  an*  weary,  comeP 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  yc  slay, 
At  the  birks  o'  Abergeldie  P 
Abergeldie's  birks  are  cauld  birks, 
Cauld  birks,  caald  birks; 
Abergcldie's  birks  are  cauld  birks, 
An*  I  am  wcet  an'  weary." 

"All  that's  bright  must  fade ;"  and  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  Abergeldie  is  getting  marred  as  the 
afternoon  closes  in,  for  the  mist  is  creeping  down  from 
Lochnagar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  tra- 
veller could  find  shelter,  if  not  at  an  inn,  in  a  public- 
house  ;  but  on  the  south  side,  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation of  that  sort  for  travellers.  The  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  are,  for  some  miles,  the  worst 
on  the  Dee  beneath  Inverey.  On  the  south  side, 
leaving  Abergeldie,  the  road  crosses  Craignaban,  and 
the  river  passes  through  one  of  its  basins,  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  that  which  precedes  Abergeldie. 
The  wood  extends  close  down  to  the  river  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  pines  have  climbed  high  upon 
Craignaban ;  but  higher  still  rise  the  old  grey  preci- 
pices of  its  summit,  where  tradition  says  that  the 
Picts  concealed  themselves  when  hard  pressed  by  their 
foes.  Opening  out  through  another  gorge,  where  the 
Girnock  falls  into  the  Dee,  the  river  escapes  into  a 
wide  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, a  number  of  farms  and  corn-fields  coming  down 
close  to  the  river,  and  rising  high  up  on  the  cold  hills. 
The  Dee  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  the  road  to  the 
right;  the  river  to  wind  round  the  base  of  Craig-Youzie, 
and  the  road  to  escape  over  its  shoulder.  Craig* 
Youzie  (the  hill  of  firs),  although  of  moderate  height,  is 
of  great  extent,  and  still  merits  its  title  well ;  for  it  is 
covered  with  prosperous  plantations  of  fir  from  the 
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base  to  the  summit,  except  in  places  where  parks  and 

\T  ~0Fe  been  cut  out  of  the  forest» and  they are 

sheltered    and    warmed    by  the  thick  woods   around 
them.     Orer  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  rich  view  re- 
wards the  weary  walk.       The  ruins  of  old  castles  tell 
thai  the  country  has  been  long  cultivated.  The  valley 
to  the   east  is    closed    in   by  Craigendarroch  on  the 
Bflrfh,  and  Pannanich  Crags  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nver.    Within  the  limited  compass  of  a  few  miles, 
there    is    every     variety    of    scenery :— Richly-tilled 
land,  the  red  heath    on    the  northern  mountain,  the 
green  woods  around   and   before  on  every  side,  the 
grey  crags  that   form  literally  the  brows  of  every  hill, 
the  clear  river  winding  through  the  deep  valleys,  the 
sweet  little  village  of  Ballater  in  a  sheltered  nook  at  the 
foot  of  the  "  rock  of  oaks, » *  backed  by  the  "  rock  of 
ravens,'*  many  trim,  neat  cottages  scattered  n  here  and 
tkre,"  displaying  all  tlie  cheerfulness  that  the  world 
^gathering  around  summer  villages,  and  the  openings 
of  (Hengairn  and  Glenmoick — make  altogether  a  charm- 
ing prospect,  of  which  the  eye  never  wearies.   The  Dee 
sweeps  round  Craig  Yonzie  to  the  north  to  meet  its  large 
tributary  the  Gairn,  which,  rising  in  Benavon,  has  a 
course  nearly  as  long  as  the  Dee  itself;  and  Gairnside 
has  scenery  almost  equal  to  that  on  the  greater  river,  a 
considerable  population,  and  another  of  those  exquisite 
urs  so  singularly  common  in  a  country  whose  ballad 
poetry  is  iar  beneath  mediocrity.  Immediately  on  receiv- 
ing" the  Gairn,  the  JZtoe  turns  sharp  round  the  east  side  of 
Cairn  Yonzie,  through  the  narrow  pass  between  it  and  I 


Craigendarroch,  to  the  south,  and  meets  the  Muick — 
a  remarkable  and  important  tributary,  throwing  in  the 
last  accession  of  waters  that  the  Dec  gathers  out  of 
Lochnagar.  The  scenery  in  this  pass  is  magnificent. 
The  vast  woods  of  Craig  Youzie  come  close  to  the  river 
bank;  and  the  ascent  upwards  on  Craigendarroch,  al- 
most precipitous  in  many  parts,  is  richly  clothed  with 
thriving  birches  and  pines.  We  have  at  last  cleared 
Braemar  and  the  parish  of  Crathic.  A  large,  old- 
fashioned,  ill-kept  house,  with  a  grave-yard  at  one 
gable,  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and  a  large  corn 
yard,  with  office-houses  at  the  other — but  with  no 
church  near — is  the  manse  of  Glenmuick;  and  that 
much-neglected  garden,  formed  out  of  a  bank  slop- 
ing down  to  the  Muick,  immediately  on  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Dee,  is  the  manse  garden,  which 
might  be  made  so  very  pretty  at  little  or  no  cost,  and 
is  yet  so  sad  and  darksome  even  in  June.  The  church 
has  been  removed  to  the  village  of  Ballater,  but  the 
churchyard  remains.  To  the  village  of  Ballater  the 
tourist  had  better  follow  the  church — it  is  a  lovely 
walk  of  half-a-mile — and  then  over  the  wooden  bridge, 
erected  as  a  substitute  for  one  destroyed  by  the  Deo 
nearly  twenty  years  since,  while  the  first  house  after 
passing  the  bridge — a  cheerful,  hospitable  looking 
house,  with  a  very  pretty  flower-garden  at  its  side — 
is  the  MonaKrie  Arms,  where  Mr.  Ross  takes  care  that 
the  comforts  of  the  interior  shall  not  belie  the  promises 
made  by  the  exterior  of  his  hostelry.  The  "Monaltrie 
Arms"  is  exactly  forty-two  miles  from  Aberdeen* 
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*SxiOE  moat  glorious!  name  profan'd, 
Te*  thy  parity  unstain'd; 


I 

Spell  of  ancient  potency, 
lAfe  of  ancient  poesy, 
Dare  a  lsaxd,  unknown  to  fame, 
"Lift  thy  banner,  and  proclaim 
liomd  thy  glory,  IihertyP 
When  the  northern  breeses  blow, 
In  the  cHsae  of  mist  and  snow, 
Barns  with  purer,  steadier  flame, 
love  of  freedom,  fiery  seal, 
Eastern  slave  can  never  feel. 

An  airy,  many-noted  voice 
Bids  the  bright  summer  woods  rejoice: 
r*u>m  eVry  bough,  from  every  spray, 
Thick  falls  the  warbled  roundelay; 
Blend  with  the  linnet's  low  refrain, 
The  blackbird's  tone,  the  throstle's  strain; 
Coming  winter's  welcome  bird 
Joins  with  an  unobtrusive  song; 
While  in  the  intervals  are  heard, 
from  the  wild  darling  of  the  sky, 
Such  bursts  of  glorious  harmony 

As  half  to  heaven,  half  to  earth  belong! 
Oh!  ne'er,  within  the  prison  hound, 

Can  gentlest  hand,  or  sweetest  food 
Excite  to  utterance  such  sound 
As  echoes  through  the  wood; 
the  exulting  sense  of  liberty 
Awakes  the  sylvan  melody, 
i  Iibyan  solitudes  extend 
the  ehadeless  day, 


Save  where  the  palm  is  seen  to'  bend, 

Weary  wayfarer's  welcome  friend- 
Where  oft  resumes  the  toilsome  way 
The  pilgrim,  cheer'd  by  prospect  gay, 
When,  'neath  far  foliage,  seems  to  gleam 
The  palm,  reflected  in  a  stream; 
Bnt,  gain'd  the  spot,  the  picture  fair 
fades  into  the  deceitful  air— 
Thetis,  'neath  that  sun,  that  cloudless  sky, 
With  a  most  tameless  majesty, 
Ignorant  of  curb  or  rein, 
Bounds  the  zebra  o'er  the  plain, 
In  the  pride  of  liberty. 

Thou,  who  dost  bid  the  flying  fire 

Utter  afar  thy  light  desire, 

Think  not  the  dweller  of  the  wild, 
free  as  the  desert  heaving  wind, 
Will  suffer  thee  his  neck  to  bind. 

Never  by  human  yoke  defil'd ; 

Vain  arc  thy  utmost  efforts,  vain. 

He  hates,  and  he  contemns  the  chain ; 
Weak  as  the  withes  a  Samson  to  restrain ! 

Erst  oriental  pride  desir*d 
To  sway  the  flery  Greek; 
Bnt  to  sabmiasion  meek, 
To  adulation  low- 
By  freeborn  magnanimity  inspired— 

Ne'er  bent  the  haughty  and  courageous  foe. 
Vainly  the  royal  madman*  deem'd 
His  human  pow'r  divine; 
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While  courtiers  fed  the  fancy  sweet, 
Lulling  the  rponarch  as  he  dream'd, 
And,  bowing  lowly  at  his  feet, 

Beheld  a  godhead  in  the  stripling  shine. 

Contemn' d  his  dignity  the  ocean, 

Laugh'd,  with  a  myriad  voice,  the  surge, 
And  in  its  wild,  unheedful  motion, 

Threw  off  the  idiotic  scourge. 
As  buoyant,  from  barbaric  strife, 

Undaunted  Greece  arose ; 
Endued  with  early  strength  and  life, 

All  glorious  and  all  free, 

Exclaiming,  Victory ! 
She  mock'dher  despicable  foes. 

The  liberty  Achaia  gain'd, 

And  long  from  violence  maintain'd — 

That  nourish' d  song  and  speech  divine, 

Art,  and  philosophy  benign ; 

The  majesty  of  blind  old  Homer's  tajc ; 

Melpomene's  sad,  soul-entrancing  wail ; 

The  ecstatic  music  of  the  Golden  Lyre  ;* 

Heart  thrilling  oratory's  fire, 

Fass'd  from  that  bright  and  sunny  clime, 

And  found  awhile  a  home 

In  shepherd-founded  Home, 
And  bore  her  fruits  sublime ; 
Then  flew  with  an  increasing  smile, 
And  gain'd  the  shore  of  fiiir  Britannia's  isle. 

Nor  less  the  triumphs  she  hath  won 
Beneath  our  heaven's  paler  blue, 

The  feebler  lustra  of  our  sun. 

As,  never  to  prevailing  storms 

The  oak  his  knotty  growth  conforms, 

But  thrusts,  in  high  defiant  pride, 

His  twisted  arms  on  ev'ry  side — 

Unmov'd  by  fear  or  soft  delight, 

By  winter  drear,  or  summer  bright, 
To  his  fair  birthright,  freedom,  true, 

Defender  of  his  native  land, 

The  stubborn  Briton  takes  his  stand. 

Beneath  fair  Liberty's  benignant  sway, 
We  hail  a  glorious  intellectual  day, 

Whose  swift  increasing  splendours  rise, 

For  southern  sun  and  skies, 

To  bless  our  northern  eyes; 
Splendours  that  boundlessly  surpass 

The  brightest  lustre  ever  shed 

By  Freedom  on  the  land  where  bled, 
With  the  three  hundred,  brave  Leonidas ! 
Home  of  the  freeborn  and  the  brave, 
Thou  rock  of  the  Atlantic  wave, 
The  exile's  rest,  the  refuge  of  the  slave ; 
The  grandeur  of  the  theme  might  raise 
To  an  unwonted  dignity  the  praise, 
Did  thy  ignoble  child  proclaim 

The  glorious  deeds  of  thine, 

That  long,  illustrious  line, 
The  sons  of  Liberty  and  Fame. 
More  to  the  Muse  the  arts  of  peace  belong, 
Or  British  feats  of  arms  might  swell  the  song; 
"  But  Peace  hath  victories  not  less  than  War;" 
Conquests  that  reach  posterity — 
The  triumphs  of  the  mind,  that  never  die. 
Foster'd  in  sacred  liberty, 
Boldly  the  poetf  heav'nward  sprung, 
And  o'er  the  chords  his  fingers  flung; 
The  spheres  the  music  heard  and  knew, 

Took  up  the  distant,  dying  song, 
And,  through  the  far  empyrean  blue, 

The  harmony  prolong. 
The  humble):  workman  on  his  hand 
Reclin'd  his  thinking  head,  and  plann'd ; 
Invention  to  his  succour  came, 
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And,  with  an  iron  finger,  traced 
In  symbols,  ne'er  to  be  effaced, 

Upon  the  earth  his  name ; 

Conflicting  elements  combin'd, 

A  steed  that  emulates  the  wind 

He  yokes  to  the  resounding  car, 

And  whirls  the  pond'rous  chariot  afar. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  the  fleets  of  commerce  fly, 

And  bear  to  many  a  distant  strand 

The  product  of  the  British  hand, 
For  Lydian  gold,  or  spice  of  Araby : 

Ascends  to  heaven  a  Babel  roar, 

Where,  through  the  mighty  city  pour 

Wanderers  from  many  a  foreign  shore ; 

Daring  to  stem  the  watery  way 

From  frozen  Thule,  or  Cathay,* 
Or  from  that  late  disco ver'd  world, 

The  Macedonian)-  never  knew — 

Where  Roman  eagle  never  flew. 

'Neath  Autumn's  fruit-maturing  hand, 

The  golden  crops  wave  o'er  the  land ; 

In  peace  and  freedom  meet  the  swains, 

And  strip  their  splendour  from  the  plains, 

At  eventide,  with  harmless  mirth, 

Welcome  the  bounty  of  the  earth. 

Beneath  the  castle's  wall  the  cot 

Rises  in  sweet,  sequester' d  spot ; 

The  peasant  stands  by  noble's  side, 

Secure  from  tyrannizing  pride. 

Oh,  ever,  ever  Heaven  be  blest ! 
No  slavery  can  rest 
Upon  our  sea-beat  shore. 
Dragg*d  from  its  secret  hiding-place, 
No  villainy  may  meet  with  grace. 
Majestic  Freedom  sweeps  along, 

And  brings  in  her  illustrious  train, 
World-conquering  science,  hate  of  wrong, 
Religion  pure,  soul-soothing  song ; 
For  Liberty  is  she,  of  yore, 
When  things  of  earth  names  heavenly  bore, 
Styl'd  Muss,  inspirer  of  the  poet's  strain. 
Before  the  fiery  glance 

Of  that  deep  sparkling  eye, 
Wan-fae'd  Intolerance, 
Red  Persecution,  fly. 

Lo !  where  the  dawning  bright 
Throws  o'er  the  sky  a  golden  light. 
The  Apennines  have  caught  the  beam, 
The  Pyrenean  summits  gleam ; 
On  the  Switzer's  mountain  lakes, 
Growing  still,  the  radiance  breaks ; 
Glad  Germania  descries 
Glory  unwonted  in  the  skies. 
Dark  thund'rous  clouds,  of  bloody  hue, 
Deepen  the  brilliance  of  th'  unclouded  blue; 
On  the  earth  have  fallen  show're, 

Hissing  shoVrs  of  blood  fraternal ; 
While  the  gloomy  tempest  lours, 

Laugh  the  potentates  infernal ; 

Cries  of  battle,  like  a  knell, 

On  the  maddened  heaving  swelL 
Lutetia  !£  glory  of  the  earth, 
Gay  residence  of  rosy  mirth, 
Late,  mournfully,  thou  hast  beheld 
Love  from  thy  battlements  repell'd ; 
Son  and  father,  husband,  wife, 
Whetting  sharp  the  savage  knife ; 
Shrieks  ascending  to  the  skies, 
Combat's  clamours,  dying  cries ! 
But  through  the  clouds  of  anarchy 
Bright  bursts  the  sun  of  Liberty- 
Sorrowing  Gallia  smiles  again ; 
And,  leaving  the  abodes  of  men, 
To  Achcronian  regions  fell, 
Indignant  Discord  flies,  with  disappointed  yell. 


*  The  East.  f  Alexander  the  Great. 

X  Lutetia — the  old  Roman  name  for  Parts, 


Liberty— an  ode. 
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Wide  o*er  the  world,  awift  as  the  lightning's  gleam, 
With  step  untnunmellM  flies  triumphant  steam; 
Before  that  earth-embracing  stride 
The  cavern's  secrets  open  wide 
To  the  bright  gaze  of  the  unwonted  day— 
fall  lofty  hills,  and  crumble  rocks  away. 
Fale  Ignorance,  sad  Superstition  yield, 
Acknowledge  conquest,  and  forsake  the  field. 
The  nations'  prejudices  fade, 
As,  sun-dispelTd,  the  unwilling  shade ; 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  fire, 
Instructed  by  the  lyre, 
Men  know  themselves  as  men, 
And  hail  primeval  brotherhood  again ! 


Yet  o'er  the  world,  blood-dripping  War 
Rides  in  his  kingdom-shaking  car, 
But  not  cnthron'd  an  idol  now : 
Abhorr'd  his  homicidal  brow. 

Slow,  strugglingly,  bnt  bright, 
On  the  rapt  nations  bursts  the  light ; 
Earth's  habitants  to  heaven  gaze, 
Sunning  their  souls  in  living  rays. 
Nor  Thou!  enwrap  thee  in  the  night, 
Brightest  of  isles  old  Ocean  that  adorn ! 

Modern  Liberty's  first-born, 
My  country!  rise,  and  greet  the  morn ! 
Let  ancient  Britain  lead  the  van 
In  the  high  progress  of  immortal  Man  I 
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(Continued from  vol,  15,  page  824.) 

The  10th  August,  abd  the  2d  September. 


CIIAPTER  IV. 
LOTUS  XVI.  AND  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

A3  Gracchus  Antiboul   and  Charles  Clement  passed, 

the  sentry,  who  stood  inside  the  grille  of  the  Tuileries, 

■speared  to  examine  them  attentively.     He  was  a  Swiss, 

and  maintained,  even  while  fixing  his  eyes  curiously  on 

them,  all  that  rigid  air  of  discipline  which  characterized 

his  corps, 

"Sahd,"  nid  Antiboul,  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  the 
nkuer. 

"  Pntple"  replied  tho  Swiss,  in  his  thick  accent, 

"  Open,19  continued  the  Republican. 

The  soldier  called  va  man  who  stood  in  the  background, 
tad  who,  advancing,  inserted  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  opened 
the  gate.  The  young  men  entered,  and  the  grille  closed 
qoickly  behind  them.  The  man  said  nothing,  but  moved 
across  the  court  before  them,  and  soon  reached  a  small 
door  in  the  body  of  the  palace.  Here  a  man  in  livery 
was  stationed,  who  seemed  waiting  for  them.  Without 
asking  any  questions,  he  motioned  them  to  follow  him, 
and  began  ascending  the  narrow  stairs  which,  until  lately, 
served  the  kings  and  princes  of  France  to  reach  their 
private  apartments. 

"Courage,,,"8aid  Gracchus,  pressing  his  friend's  arm. 

•  But  why  this  interview  with  the  King  and  Queen?" 
replied  Charles.    "  It  can  lead  to  no  good." 

44  It  was  necessary  to  reach  the  others.  We  are  bound 
to  nothing,"  answered  Antiboul. 

"But  we  shall  be  questioned  closely;  and,  just  as  the 
last  blow  is  about  to  bo  given  to  the  Monarchy  with  our 
eonnivance,  I  shall  feel  in  a  false  position/' 

**  Bo  yon  think  the  King  is  not  as  fully  aware  as  you 
are  of  the  insurrection  of  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Then,  why  not  prevent  it  ?" 

u  Because  Petion,  our  Maire,  king  Fetion  connives  at  it, 
and  will  only  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  swell  our 
army." 

They  had  reached  the  very  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Wait  in  this  talon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  servant,  re- 
jpcetauir,  "  while  I  announce  you." 

Antibonl  spoke  truly.      The  National  Assembly,  the 
Ctanue  of  F*«%  tte  Mum  Petion,  the  National  Guard, 


all  connived  at  the  insurrection,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  their  own  fall.  But  as  the  Court  was  only  striving 
to  gain  time,  and  waiting  for  foreign  armies  to  crush  the 
Constitution,  and  restore  despotism,  they  had  no  choice. 
There  was  great  fault  on  both  sides  ;  but  on  the  part  of 
the  Court,  treachery. 

The  two  young  men  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
the  servant  returned,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  next 
apartment. 

The  two  young  men  entered,  and  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  two  persons. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  heavy  features,  blue,  large,  and 
clear  eyes,  a  retreating  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  with 
large  and  wide-spread  nostrils,  with  a  tolerable  shaped 
mouth,  thick  lips,  a  fresh  and  even  rosy  skin,  and  a 
clear  complexion.  In  shape  he  was  short,  thick,  and  even 
unwieldy,  while  his  whole  mien  was  that  of  one  restless, 
uncertain,  and  weary ;  with  an  undercurrent  of  spirits  and 
good  humour  which  rarely  abandoned  him,  and  made  him 
sometimes  appear  firm  when  he  was  most  undecided  and 
timid. 

This  was  King  Louis  XVI. 

The  woman  was  of  tall,  slim,  and  graceful  carriage, 
with  light  brown  hair,  lofty  and  prominent  forehead,  blue 
eyes,  a  nose  which,  for  a  woman,  was  much  like  that  of 
the  King ;  large  mouth,  full,  projecting  lips,  a  countenance 
beaming  with  all  kinds  of  emotions,  and  giving  a  dreamy 
air  of  voluptuousness  to  her  whole  appearance,  while  now 
and  then  came  the  haughty,  scornful  smile  of  an  Austrian 
Princess. 

This  was  Marie  Antoinette. 

They  were  seated  side  by  side,  that  King  and  that 
Queen,  doomed  already,  and  with  but  a  slight  span  of  life 
between  them  and  eternity. 

Judge  not  the  people  hastily.  The  executions  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  sad,  terrible,  and  lament- 
able things,  though  to  me  personally  no  more  than  the 
execution  of  any  other  man  and  woman  who  perished  on 
the  scaffold ;  but  those  were  not  days  when  men  could 
pause  and  allow  clemency  and  the  deep  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  human  heart  to  have  play.  The  Revolution 
began  mild,  gentle,  calm,  glorious.  It  severed  from  the 
hand  of  its  kings  the  sceptre  of  despotism ;  it  crushed  for 
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ever  in  France  the  infamous  privileges  and  immunities  of 
her  aristocracy;  it  gained  representative  government. 
There  it  would  and  should  have  stopped ;  for  a  population 
educated  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  Regency,  and  Louis  XV. 
could  not  he  fit  for  a  Republic.  But  the  aristocracy  fled 
the  land  to  bring  in  foreign  enemies — the  Church  incited 
the  rural  population  to  revolt — the  King,  guided  by  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  future  Charles  X.,  became  a  conspirator 
against  his  people.  He  held  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.  He  never  sincerely  adopted  the  Constitution. 
The  result  was  ruin  to  business,  doubt,  fear  of  war,  utter 
stagnation,  starvation,  misery,  and  death  for  the  people, 
who  were  in  turns  cajoled,  tricked,  betrayed,  or  oppressed. 
The  people  felt  all  this,  and  they  took  their  revenge. 
They  did  so  in  a  ferocious  manner ;  but  they  only  copied 
their  kings,  who,  during  centuries,  had  made  Paris  a 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  massacre— who  plotted  the  infamous 
St.  Bartholomew  for  years — who,  to  the  very  last,  punished 
with  living  death  their  favourites  who  offended  them,  and 
who  had  brought  them  up  in  traditions  of  assassination, 
murder,  massacre,  bloodshed,  debauchery,  infidelity,  and 
vice  of  every  kind. 

King  Louis  XVI.,  a  good-natured  man,  who  wanted  to 
he  popular,  but  who  had  not  the  firmness  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  with  the  nation,  paid  for  his  own  folly  and 
treachery  and  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors, 

Marie  Antoinette— despotism  incarnate  in  her  ideas — 
perished  from  not  understanding  that  the  day  of  divine 
right  was  over,  and  that  if  the  people  wanted  a  despot,  it 
must  be  one  of  their  own  choosing.  But  nothing  but  the 
terrible  intoxication  of  the  time  is  any  excuse— nothing  is 
a  palliative  for  the  execution  of  this  woman,  who  was 
only  dangerous  in  Paris  as  a  flag  of  conspiracy ;  who,  sent 
back  to  her  own  country,  would  have  been  powerless,  and 
utterly  without  influence  in  the  affairs  of  France.  I  con- 
sider the  man  who  sent  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold, 
on  the  same  level  with  Charlotte  Corday,  who  assassinated 
in  his  bath  a  man  who  had  never  injured  her,  and  who, 
whatever  his  crimes  and  errors,  was  still  a  man. 

But  history  glorifies  Charlotte  Corday,  and  treats  the 
President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  as  a  monster. 
He  killed  a  Queen,  and  Charlotte  Corday  murdered  a  Re- 
publican. 

But  I  have  left  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Charles  Clement 
in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 

The  apartment  into  which  the  young  Republicans  had 
been  shown  was  small,  and  elegantly  furnished,  while  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  was  only  dissipated  by  a  dull  lamp. 

"  Advance,  gentlemen,  and  be  seated,"  said  Louis  XVI., 
pointing  to  the  chairs  placed  close  to  himself  and  the 
Queen. 

They  bowed,  placed  their  hats  on  a  chair,  and  advanced 
to  the  seats  offered  them ;  while  Marie  Antoinette  fixed  her 
eyes  somewhat  kindly  on  them,  especially  on  Charles. 
Deeply  impressionable  herself,  and  full  of  the  rich  affection 
of  a  woman,  she  understood  the  feelings  of  the  young  man. 
Perhaps,  as  a  woman,  none  more  loveable  was  ever  known 
than  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  whole  soul  was  love,  romance, 
passion.  But  Louis  XVI.  understood  nothing  of  such 
sentiments;  and  his  wife  had  to  seek  in  friendship— her 
enemies  say  in  other  love— the  outpourings  of  her  heart. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King  with  some  slight  hesita- 
tion, "  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  do  not  count  you  among 
my  friends ;  bat,  at  all  events,  you  are  loyal  enemies.  I 
bare  heard  high  praise  and  warm  praise  of  you  both,    1 1 


have  been  told  that  you  have  ideal  theories  of  government ; 
but  that  you  are  of  those  who,  if  the  Constitution  were 
successful,  would  not  touch  the  Monarchy,  Am  I  right  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty,  apart  from  the  partial  opinion  of 
friends,  has  been  rightly  informed ,"  said  Charles  Clement 
respectfully. 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  the  persons  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation I  seek.  Rumours  reach  me  of  coming  insurrec- 
tion, of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy.  Person- 
ally, I  freely  offer  up  my  crown  ;  hut  I  have  my  children 
to  look  to— I  cannot  part  with  their  heritage.  But,  Mon- 
sieur," continued  Louis,  "  what  I  ask  is  this — What  do 
the  people  want?" 

"  Am  I  to  answer  frankly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Frankly  as  you  would  to  your  friend  here,"  replied 
the  King,  who  was  perfectly  sincere ;  but  who,  influenced 
now  by  Charles,  would  in  an  hour  be  influenced  the  other 
way  by  his  wife  and  the  Count  D'Artois. 

•c  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  "  must,  if 
you  would  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  take 
back  Roloust,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  or  any  such  other 
ministers  who  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  National  Assembly." 

Marie  Antoinette  made  an  impatient  motion,  but  tho 
King  staid  her. 

"  I  am  then  a  mere  tool  of  the  Assembly !"  said  Louis 
XVI.  reproachfully. 

"  Your  Majesty  forgets  that  the  Assembly  is  the  nation. 
It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  with  your  Majesty  the  abstract 
question  of  the  relative  rights  of  kings  and  people.  The 
knot  is  cut.  The  nation  has  resolved  to  govern  itself ; 
but  as  it  requires  a  chief  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  as,  guided  by  a  representative  assembly,  a  king  is 
quite  compatible  with  liberty,  the  nation  delegates  to 
your  Majesty  the  execution  of  the  laws." 

"  Better  die  than  be  king  at  that  price,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette  passionately. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  who  loved  ease  and 
tranquillity  above  everything ;  •'  to  be  king  thus  were,  per- 
haps, better  than  to  have  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
reigning  really.    But  is  it  possible  ?" 

"Possible!"  cried  Charles  Clement;  "your  Majesty 
little  knows  the  people.  Take  the  ministers  whom  tho 
Assembly  shall  support,  give  them  your  confidence;  ob- 
serve strictly  the  Constitution ;  do  nothing  for  some  time 
to  excite  the  people;  let  things  get  into  their  proper 
channel ;  insist  on  the  instant  return  of  all  the  emigrants, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation ;  and  your  Majesty's  throne 
is  founded  upon  an  unshakable  rock.11 

"  I  believe  it !  I  believe  it !"  said  Louis  XVI.,  almost 
wildly,  without  seeing  the  scornful  smile  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

"  Your  Majesty  must  forbear,  above  all  things,  to  exer- 
cise the  veto  granted  by  the  Constitution—-" 

"  But  must  I  sacrifice  the  one-half  of  the  clergy  f  said 
the  King  hastily. 

"Your  Majesty  will  remember  that  the  Assembly  has 
only  passed  a  decree  against  those  who  have  refused  to 
swear  to  the  Constitution,''  answered  Clement. 

"  I  know  ;  but  they  believe  the  oath  required  of  them 
to  be  contrary  to  their  consciences." 

"  I  only  answer  your  Majesty's  questions." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you.  But,  tell  me,  young 
man,  are  there  not  those  who  seek  my  life  f— and  Louis 
XVI.  looked  at  him  with  a  scrutinizing  air.  .  , 
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"There  are,  bat  weary  few;  and  those  will  never  have 
power  to  carry  out  their  will,  if  your  Majesty  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  go  on  in  harmony  together." 

"  But  then  the  National  Assembly  will  be  the  real  mas- 
ter! of  f  ranee." 

u  Sure,  they  are  France;  while,  excuse  me,  you  are  hut 
the  representative  of  a  thing. gone  by — the  irresponsible 
sad  forcible  role  of  one  oyer  many." 

"  But,"  cried  the  Queen,  impetuously,  "  are  not  the  fac- 
tious, the  agitators,  afraid  thai  we  may  succeed  in  restor- 
ing the  royal  authority,  as  it  came  down  to  my  royal  hus- 
band, when  the  fever  of  rebellion  is  gone  ?" 

"  No,  Madam,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  mildly,  "  be- 
caase  they  know  the  time  is  past  for  that*  No  reign  of 
the  6t»  plaisir  can  again  last  in  France.  The  day  the 
Stats  Generenx  met  the  Monarchy,  it  was  ended.  That 
which  is  dead  can  never  be  brought  to  life.** 

"  But  why  do  the  populace  hate  me  ? — why  sing  they 
atrocious  songs  under  my  very  windows  ?"  added  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  tears  of  grief  and  rage. 

"Because  your  Majesty  is  accused  of  Being  against  the 
nation,  of  wishing  to  restore  the  regime  of  Louis  XIV., 
even  by  means  of  foreign  armies ;  because  your  Majesty  is 
accused  of  giving  absolute  and  hasty  councils ;  because  the 
people,  who  feel  rather  than  reason,  accuse  yon  of  carrying 
en  secret  correspondence  with  our  enemies." 

Louis  XVL  listened  almost  wildly;  while  the  Queen 
buried  her  nice  in  her  hands. 
«  They  want  my  life,"  she  eried ;  "let  them  take  it.'9 
"  No,  Madam,''  replied  Charles  Clement,  "  they  wish 
your  Majesty  to  be  the  mother  of  her  people,  to  join  with 
the  father  of  his  people,  as  your  royal  husband  has  been 
often  called,  in  procuring  them  happiness,  tranquillity, 
goad  government-,  and  peace ;  they  ask  no  more." 

M  Young  man,'9  said  the  King,  solemnly,  "  and  I  ask 
honest  and  good  advisers ;  can  I  take  the  Fetions,  Bo- 
lands,  Clavieres — who  betray  me  to  the  mob — and  trust 
them?* 

"  There  are  patriots  in  the  National  Assembly,"  an- 
swered dement. 

"  There  are,"  said  the  King,  mournfully  ;  "  but,  with 
few  eraeptione,  they  have  resolved  to  have  done  with  roy- 
alty. Can  I  take  to  my  councils  those  who  would  make 
af  me  another  Charles  I?" 
Charles  Clement  paused,  as  if  seeking  a  reply. 
M I  love  France,  I  love  my  people,"  continued  the  King, 
energetically; M  and  if  I  knew  the  way  to  make  them  happy, 
I  would.    I  cannot  undo  the  faults  of  my  ancestors." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Charles  m  a  low#tone ;  "your  Ma- 
jesty's position  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Bevolution  is  un- 
chained, and  to  stop  is  impossible.  All  we  who  lead  it  can 
do  ia  to  direct  it  to  as  ealm  a  port  as  possible." 

*  Do  your  duty,"  answered  the  King  sadly,  "do  your 
amy,  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  seek  to  do  mine.  God  has 
given  me  a  terrible  task,  and,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  will  not 
asrhtfiomit." 

M  And  year  Majesty  will  triumph,**  said  the  Queen,  with 
that  buoyant  confidence  which  so  often  misled  her. 

"  We  shall  see,  for  time  alone  can  say,"  replied  Louis 
XVL;  "and  now,  Monsieur  Clement,  if  you  will  pass 
through  yon  doer,  yon  will  find  friends.  They  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  yon  as  such,  for  you  at  least  are  honest  and 
naeere;  yon  do  not  work  against  me,  and  profess  to  be 
ready  to  do  anything  in  my  service.  Go ;  and  if  we  never 
meet  again,  remember  that  Louis  X  YI«  bears  you  no  ill* 
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will  becanse  you  conceive  France  could  be  happier  with- 
out him." 

The  King  turned  to  bis  wife ;  and  the  two  young  men, 
much  moved,  bowed  respectfully,  and  advanced  towards  the 
door  indicated  to  them. 

Like  many  others,  they  had  been  much  won  by  the 
monarch's  bonhomie,  and  both  felt  deep  regretthat,  with 
good  intentions  and  well-meaning  instincts,  the  King 
should  not  have  had  firmness,  decision,  and  resolution. 
They  knew  that  one  half-hour's  conversation  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  would  eradicate  even  the  memory  of  the  ad- 
vice they  had  given,  and  determine  Louis  XVI.  to  those 
futile  attempts  at  absolutism  which  sent  him  and  his 
Queen  to  the  scaffold. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE     INSURRECTION. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  day  was  already  making  its' preparations.  Dan- 
ton,  a  map  of  Faris  before  him,  sat  in  the  small  room  of 
an  obscure  cabaret,  near  where  onoe  stood  the  Bastille, 
surrounded  by  his  lieutenants.  The  room  was  small,  and 
it  was  therefore  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  A  solitary  lamp, 
placed  so  as  to  illumine  the  map,  alone  lighted  this  cave, 
whence  was  to  issue  sedition  and  terror. 

There  were  present  Santerre,  the  popular  brewer  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  Legendre,  the  semi-butcher,  semi* 
sailor ;  Fanis  and  Sarjent,  two  members  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, who  brought  the  assent  of  Fetion  to  the  deeds  of 
the  day ;  Huguenin,  Alexandre,  Marat,  Dubois,  Craned, 
Brune,  Mormoro,  Dubuisson,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Chabot 
the  ex-monk  ;  Laregnie  ;  Gonchon  and  Duqucsnois,  who 
represented  Robespierre;  and  Carra,  Kolondo,  Henriot, 
Sillery,  Louvet,  Laclos,  and  Barbaroux,  who  represented 
Roland  and  Brissot— -who,  like  Robespierre,  never  compro- 
mised their  persons  in  the  details  of  such  affairs. 

An  almost  perfect  silence  prevailed.  Danton  had  been 
recognized  chief,  and  he  issued  his  orders.  Fanis  and 
Sarjent  were  sent  to  rouse  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcean  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jardin  des  Flantes;  Laregnie  wa? 
detached  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  aided  by  Malard,  T  • 
ambert,  and  Gibon,  who  had  been  at  work  all  night;  while 
the  rest  rapidly  dispersed  to  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods to  awaken  the  masses,  to  give  them  a  direction  and 
a  password. 

Soon  Danton  remained  alone  in  the  little  room,  looking 
out  upon  the  place  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille, 
upon  which  the  dawn  was  slowly  breaking.  And  Danton 
began  to  think.  That  wondrous  man  who,  with  honesty  and 
principle,  might  have  mastered  the  Bevolution,  wanted  the 
austerity  and  contempt  for  money  which  characterized 
Robespierre.  He  was  purely  ambitious.  Ambitious  of  power, 
fond  of  pleasure,  good  living,  women,  wine,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  intense  excitement,  of  the  mortal  wear  and  tear  of 
revolutionary  times,  which  is  manna  to  a  man  of  a  certain 
order  of  genius.  Danton  scrupled  not  at  means.  He 
worked  for  the  people,  whom  he  despised,  because  he 
thought  them  the  best  ladder  for  himself.  Robespierre 
loved  the  people,  was  a  fanatic,  a  Luther  in  his  belief  in 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  and  sanctioned  crimes  from  the 
rigid  logic  of  his  mind,  which  placed  before  it  an  end  to  be 
reached,  no  matter  how.  Danton  scorned  blood ;  Robes- 
pierre bathed  in  it.  Danton  cared  not  who  perished,  so  ho 
rose  triumphant* 
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Dan  ton  had,  therefore,  now  bat  one  thought — deep 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  conspiracy.  Neither  be  nor 
the  Girondins,  nnder  whose  impulse  he  acted  in  a  great 
measure,  had  any  very  olenr  or  defined  notion  of  what  the 
day  wan  to  lead  to.  Most  of  them  simply  desired  to  hu- 
miliate the  King,  and  force  him  to  abandon  all  connection 
with  the  accursed  coalition,  at  tho  head  of  which  his  bro- 
thers were  striving  to  lead  foreign  armies  to  the  conquest 
of  France.  The  King  had  for  some  time  been  playing  with 
tfce  Assembly,  delaying*  gaining  time,  evidently  deluded 
by  the  Queen  into  the  belief  that  an  Austrian  army  would 
be  in  a  month  in  the  capital. 

The  Court  and  the  National  Assembly  were  two  moral 
forces  in  presence.  The  Court  relied  on  foreign  bayonets  ; 
the  Assembly  on  the  army  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
invoking  the  people  to  show  their  force,  Who,  under  the 
circumstances,  cau  blame  them  ? 

But  on  Panton's  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  if 
the  insurrection  failed ;  and  multitudinous  thoughts  came 
tot  his  mind  as  he  stood,  gloomy  enough  some  of  them, 
when,  he  was  suddenly  interrupted.    * 

"  Good  marrow,  Danton!"  said  a  sweet  voice  behind 
Km*. 

The  Tribune  of.  the  people  turned.  The  society  of  a 
woman  was  .tho,  very,  thing  to  make  him  forget  the  thoughts 
which  burped  within. 

It  was  Theroigne,  or  Lambertine  de  MeYioourt.*  This 
heantiftil  young  woman  wore  a  riding-habit  of  the  colour 

*  The  ti  w  history  of  this  woman  is  thus  given  in  Lamertine'a 
admirable  and  picturesque  work,  the  "Girondins:" — "Theroigne 
de  Mericourt,  who  commanded  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Faubourgs,  was  known  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  La 
2Mk  LiegoiM.  The  French  Revolution  had  drawn  her  to  Paris, 
at  the  whirlwind  attracts  things  of  no  weight.  She  was  the  im- 
pure Joaa  of  Arc  of  the  public  streets.  Outraged  love  had 
plunged  her  iuto  disorder,  and  the  vice  at  which  she  herself 
blushed,  only  made  her  thirst  for  vengeance.  In  destroying  the 
aristocrat*,  she  fancied  she  purified  her  honour,  and  washed  out 
her  shame  in  blood.  She  was  born  at  the  village  of  Mericourt, 
near  Liege,  of  a  family  of  wealthy  farmers,  and  had  received  a 
finished  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  her  singular  love- 
liness had  attracted  the  attentions  of  a  young  seigneur,  whose 
chateau  was  close  to  her  residence.  Beloved,  seduced,  and  de- 
serted, she  had  lied  from  her  father's  roof,  and  taken  refuge  in 
England,  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  some  months,  she 
proceeded  to  France.  Introduced  to  Mirabeau,  she  knew  through 
him  Sieves,  Joseph  Chenier,  Danton,  Rousin,  Brissot,  and  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Romme,  a  mystical  republican,  infused  into  her 
mind  the  German  spirit  of  illumination.  Youth,  love,  revenge, 
and  the  contact  with  this  furnace  of  a  revolution,  had  turned  her 
head ;  and  she  lived  in  the  intoxication  of  passions,  ideas,  and 
pleasures.  Connnected  at  first  with  the  great  innovators  of  '80, 
she  had  passed  from  their  arms  into  those  of  rich  voluptuaries,  who 
purchased  her  charms  dearly.  Courtesan  of  opulence,  she  became 
the  voluntary  prostitute  of  the  people,  and,  like  her  celebrated 
prototypes  of  Egypt  or  Borne,  she  lavished  upon  liberty  the  wealth 
she  derived  from  vice.  On  the  first  assemblage  of  the  people, 
she  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  devoted  her  beauty  to  serve  as 
an  ensign  to  the  people.  Dressed  in  a  riding-habit  of  the  colour 
of  blood,  a  plume  of  feathers  in  her  hat,  a  sabre  by  her  side,  and 
two  pistols  in  her  belt,  she  hastened  to  join  every  insurrection. 
She  was  the  first  of  those  who  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  Inva- 
lided, and  took  the  caution  from  thence.  She  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  attack  the  Bastille,  and  a  sabre  d'homme  was  voted 
her  on  the  breach  of  victors.  On  the  days  of  October  she  had 
led  the  women  of  Paris  to  Versailles  on  horseback,  by  the  side 
of  the  ferocious  Jomrsan,  called  '  the  nun  with  the  long  beard.' 
She  had  brought  back  the  King  to  Paris — she  had  followed,  with- 
out emotion,  the  heads  of  the  gardes  du  corps  stuck  on  pikes  as 
trophies.  Her  language,  although  marked  by  .a  foreign  accent, 
had  yet  the  eloquence  of  tumult.  She  elevated  her  voice  amidst 
to  stormy  meetings  of  the  clubs,  and  from  the  galleries  blamed  [ 


of  blood»  a  plumed  hat  heavy  with  feathers,  a  belt  With 
pistols,  and  a  sword. 

"  It  goes  bravely,"  said  she,  fiercely  ;  "  and  to-day  wo 
will  laugh  at  the  Austrian." 

"  It  marches,"  replied  Danton,  kissing  the  lovely  but 
frail  and  terrible  creature;  "  but  until  the  hour  comes  for 
business,  let  us  not  talk  of  it.  Sacrc  bleu!  I  have  talked 
all  night.  Wine  there,  of  the  best ;  Theroigne,  breakfast 
with  me." 

And  the  terrible  Tribune,  who  was  waiting  there  to  set 
his  seal  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  Monarchy,  at  once 
seated  himself  with  the  Aspasia  of  the  Faubourg  St* 
Antoine;  had  up  such  refreshments  as  the  house 
could  afford — which,  in  consideration  of  the  patronage 
of  the  rich  demagogues,  was  of  the  very  best  character 
—and  forgot  for  half-an-hour,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  society  of  a  pretty  woman,  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  knock 
at  the  door  roused  them  to  remembrance  of  what  was 
dawning. 

"  Enter,"  said  Danton,  filling  his  glass. 

A  tall  man,  of  commanding  aspect,  with  an  air  of  reck- 
less dissipation,  entered. 

It  was  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hurage, 

"  Welcome,"  cried  Danton  to  the  agitator  of  the 
Palais  Boyal,  scarcely  less  influential  with  the  masses 
than  himself. 


their  conduct.  Sometimes  she  spoke  at  the  Cordeliers.  Camilla 
Desmoulins  mentions  the  enthusiasm  her  harangues  created:— 
1  Her  similes,'  says  he, '  were  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  Pindar- 
it  was  the  eloquence  of  a  Judith.'  She  proposed  to  build  the 
palace  of  the  representative  body  oa  the  site  of  the  Bastille. 
'  To  found  and  embellish  this  edifice,'  said  she,  'let  as  strip 
ourselves  of  our  ornaments,  our  gold,  our  jewels.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  set  the  example ;'  and  with  these  words  she  tore  off  her 
ornaments  in  the  tribune.  Her  ascendancy  during  the  emeutes  was 
so  great,  that  with  a  single  sign  she  condemned  or  acquitted  a 
victim,  and  the  Royalists  trembled  to  meet  her.  Daring  this 
period,  by  one  of  those  chances  that  appear  like  the  premeditated 
vengeance  of  destiny,  she  recognized  in  Paris  tho  young  Belgian, 
gentleman  who  had  seduced  and  abandoned  her.  Her  look  told 
him  how  great  was  Ids  danger,  and  he  sought  to  avert  it  by  im- 
ploring her  pardon.  *  My  pardon,'  said  she, '  at  what  price  can 
you  purchase  itP  My  innocence  gone,  my  family  lost  to  me,  my. 
brothers  and  sisters  pursued  in  their  own  country  by  the  jeers 
and  sarcasms  of  their  kindred ;  the  malediction  of  my  father,  my 
exile  from  my  native  land,  my  enrolment  amongst  the  infamous 
caste  of  courtesans,  the  blood  with  which  my  days  have  been  and 
will  be  stained,  that  imperishable  corse  attached  to  my  name,  in- 
stead of  that  immortality  of  virtue,  which  you  have  taught  me  to 
doubt.  Is  it  for  this  that  you  would  purchase  my  forgiveness  ? 
Do  you  know  any  price  on  earth  capable  of  purchasing  it?'  The 
young  man  made  no  reply.  Theroigne  had  not  the  generosity  to 
forgive  him,  and  he  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  In 
proportion  as  the  Revolution  became  more  bloody,  she  plunged 
deeper  into  it — she  could  no  longer  exist  without  the  feverish 
excitement  of  public  emotion,  however  her  early  leaning  to  the 
Girondist  party — and  she  also  wished  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  there  were  women  whose  power  was  superior 
to  her  own.  These  women,  called  the  furia  of  the  guillotine, 
stripped  the  Belle  Iaegoise  of  her  attire,  and  publicly  flogged  her 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  on  the  31st  May.  This  punish- 
ment, more  terrible  than  death,  turned  her  brain ;  and  she  was 
conveyed  to  a  madhouse,  where  she  lived  twenty  years  which  were 
but  one  long  paroxysm  of  fury.  Shameless  and  bloodthirsty  in 
her  delirium,  she  refused  to  wear  any  garment*,  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  outrage  she  had  undergone.  She  dragged  herself  only  co- 
vered by  her  long  white  hair,  along  the  flags  of  her  cell,  or  clung 
with  her  wasted  hands  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  from  whence 
she  addressed  an  imaginary  people,  and  demanded  the  blood  of 
SuleaV 
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*  Welcome,  ettueen  sant-cullotes,"  replied  the  Marquis; 
«  and  doubly  welcome  to  thee,  my  bonny  Theroigne.  This 
a  a  great  day — a  splendid  day.  The  King  will  learn 
what  it  is  to  tamper  with  his  people." 

"But,"  cried  Danton,  a  little  excited  by  his  libations, 
"bet  will  the  Assembly  know  how  to  act  when  thus  backed 
by  the  people  ?     They  are  talkers,  not  actors." 

"Don't  fear,  my  friend,"  said  Hnrnge  with  a  sinister 
smile;  "they  most  act.  The  whole  royal fowrnte  dis- 
patched, they  most  do  something." 

«*  Ten  don't  mean  to  touch  the  King  ?"  asked  Danton, 
feroerr. 

M  What  are  we  rising  lor  but  to  have  an  end  of  the 
ctafe^"  observed  the  Marquis,  sullenly. 

**  Bah  !"  said  Danton,  "  yon  must  have  a  poppet.  As 
veil  Louis  XVI.  as  Louis  XVII.  All  we  want  to  let  him 
see  is,  that  if  he  has  the  name  of  master,  we  have  the 
reality.    He  will  learn  that  to-day." 

**  Ton  may  keep  veto  if  you  like,"  cried  Theroigne ; 

*  but  I  demand  the  Austrian." 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Danton,  fiercely. 

"  To  march  through  all  Paris,  and  show  her  what 
hovels  poor  mothers  lire  in,  while  she  conspires  against 
them  in  her  palace." 

«  But  why  this  hate  ?* 

**  Is  she  not  one  of  us  ?"  said  Theroigne,  repeating  the 
popular  opinion  about  Marie  Antoinette  ;  "  and  how  dares 
she  lire,  respected  and  surrounded  with  luxury,  in  a 
palace,  while  we  are  pointed  at  as  lost  and  worthless 
creatures  ?tt 

Thus  spake  the  outcast  from  among  women,  a  class 
who  hare  no  pity,  no  mercy  for  those  of  their  own  sex  who 
sis,  and  yet  are  not  touched  with  the  brand  of  shame ; 
who  are  frail  with  impunity,  and  who  receire  all  honour 
and  lore.  The  popular  opinion  is,  that  such  was  Marie 
Antoinette;  hut  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
vaaterer  her  faults  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  as  a  queen, 
she  expiated  them. 

"  Theroigne,"  replied  Danton,  "  you  are  a  fool.  If  one 
finger  be  laid  upon  the  person  of  King,  or  Queen,  or 
Princes,  our  plot  is  ruined." 

"  If  they  outlive  the  day,"  replied  St.  Huruge,  "  our 
pins  are  abortive." 

*  Do  as  yon  will/9  said  Danton ;  "  I  wash  my  hands  of 
all  connivance  in  anything  like  assassination." 

"We  shall  see,"  was  the  answer  of  St.  Huruge,  who 
looked  expressively  at  Theroigne  ;  but  Theroigne  was  for 
the  moment  the  "  friend"  of  Danton,  and  she  appeared  in- 
fluenced by  his  words. 

A  dull  murmur  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  now  gave 
token  that  the  army  of  the  insurrection  was  collecting. 
St.  Hnrnge  and  Theroigne  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Danton  once  more  remained  alone. 

It  was  dawn,  and  several  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  had  taken  up  positions  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
PUce  da  la  Bastille,  their  arms  piled,  not  to  resist  the  as- 
senbihtg  of  the  people,  but  purposely  sent  by  Petion  to 
fraternize  with  the  masses,  and  swell  the  vast  mob  who 
were  about  to  fill  Paris  with  insurrection.  They  were 
picked  battalions,  selected  by  the  Girondin  Mairc,  who 
flayed  a  part  which,  beside  that  of  Danton  and  his  friends, 
vis  kmnitely  disgraceful.  They  were  free  men,  free  to 
set  as  they  thought  fit ;  while  he  was  a  magistrate,  whose 
tint  dury  was  to  preserve  order.  Great  talkers  about 
pace,  km,  and  order,  the  Girondins  only  disliked  turbu- 


lence when  it  served  the  purpose  of  their  rivals,  the 
Jacobins.     This  day  they  acted  together. 

And  now  groups  of  workmen  began  to  assemble.  Out 
they  came  from  their  dark  and  gloomy  holes,  where  always 
dwell  the  sons  of  poverty  and  labour—the  hand  which 
rears  up  fortune  for  the  favoured  few  ;  and  who  had  seen 
the  misery,  ignorance,  and  degradation  of  that  terrible 
mob,  debased  and  trampled  on  by  violence  and  power, 
had  neither  wondered  nor  blamed  their  taking  their  hour  of 
revenge.  They  came  from  the  Faubourgs  St.  Marceau, 
and  the  Quartier  St.  Jacques,  from  Popincourt,  Quinze- 
vingts,  De  la  Greve,  Port  au  Ble,  the  Marohe  St.  Jean, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  the  suburb  of  Antoine,  so  terribly 
famous  in  history. 

Here  dwelt  the  great  army  of  the  Revolution,  composed 
of  thousands  of  workmen,  honest  artisans,  who  were  insur«- 
gents  because  they  were  poor,  miserable,  abandoned,  de- 
spised. No  people  can  be  moved  to  insurrection  or  turbu- 
leuce  who  are  happy.  Happy,  they  are  content — and  a 
contented  people  acting  against  a  government  is  nonsense 
When  the  humbler  classes  shall  be  well  paid,  well  lodged1 
well  clothed,  well  educated,  demagogues  will  hare  no  in- 
fluence— until  then  they  are  patriots.  But  government 
cannot  do  all  this,  it  is  said.  Of  course  not ;  legislatures 
have  enough  to  do  in  making  laws  for  the  well-being  of 
those  who  have,  without  troubling  themselves  with  those 
who  have  not. 

Soon  the  crowd  became  terrific.  All  kinds  of  dresses 
might  be  distinguished,  but  rags  predominated.  There 
were  blacksmiths  and  tin-men,  painters  and  glaciers, 
debardeun  and  sailors ;  there  were  builders  and  carpenters; 
there  were  stonemasons  and  wheelwrights;  there  were 
woodmen  and  charcoal-burners ;  there  were  paper-stainers, 
jewellers,  and  all  the  mass  of  trades  which  abound  in  a  great 
city  ;  there  were  a  whole  rabble  of  thieves  and  beggars, 
the  scum  of  society ;  there  were  National  Guards,  Invalides, 
and  gens  d'armes ;  there  were  women,  young  girls,  and 
children,  and  creatures  who  seemed  scarcely  of  any  sex, 
and  all  thin,  and  pale,  and  haggard,  like  the  people  of  a 
city  in  a  famine. 

There  was  no  work ;  and  men  lived  on  morsels  of  black 
bread  all  day,  or  on  the  charity  of  such  men  as  Santerre, 
who  would  distribute  300,000  francs  of  bread  in  a  day  to 
the  suffering  poor. 

Rags  and  uniforms  mixed  freely  together,  and  every 
minute  the  crowd  became  denser.  Fresh  recruits  came 
up  every  instant,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  there  ready  to 
march  against  the  King  they  despised,  and  the  Queen  whom 
they  hated. 

Suddenly  Santerre,  mounted  on  a  huge  horse,  and  in 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  appeared 
on  the  Place,  and  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  men,  the  leaders 
of  the  sedition.  This  revolutionary  chief  went  round  ha- 
ranguing the  people,  bidding  them  be  calm  and  solemn, 
to  march  in  regular  columns,  and,  above  all,  to  be  silent. 
Then  his  staffhurried  about,  forming  the  columns  as  well 
as  possible,  with  an  ease  which  belongs  alone  to  the  Pari- 
sian mob.  Flags  were  placed  at  the  head  of  every  differ- 
ent body,  which,  once  organised,  took  its  station  wherever 
sent,  and  waited  for  the  orders. 

A  terrible  sight  was  this.  The  marshalling  and  enre- 
gimenting  of  the  army  of  sedition  proceeded  as  regularly 
as  would  the  laying-out  on  a  field  of  battle  of  an  army  of 
regular  troops. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  numbers,  •celled  prodi* 
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giously.  Danton  came  oat,  and  examined  the  aspect  of  the 
scene.     A  roar  of  applause  greeted  him. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock. 

More  than  twenty-five  thousand  were  assembled ; 
and  Danton  signified,  by  a  sign  of  the  head,  to  Santerre, 
that  it  wonld  do,  and  then  hurried  away  to  prepare  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  town  for  what  was  coming. 

And  now  began  the  march  of  this  wild  and  hideous 
army*  whose  weapons  were  as  diversified  as  their  costume. 
There  was  first  of  all,  the  favourite  arm  of  the  Faubourgs, 
the  tremendous  pike ;  there  were  lances  and  swords, 
hangers  and  cutlasses,  spits  and  axes,  sledge-hammers  and 
saws,  knives  and  levers,  crow-bars  and  wedges,  spades  and 
mattocks,  sticks,  poles,  bars  of  iron,  and  tongues  most  ter- 
rible. There  were  hollow  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks  ;  eyes 
Ahat  spoke  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  cheeks  that  told  of 
starvation  and  hunger ;  there  were  arms  that  would  have 
worked  if  they  could ;  and  all  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
most  fearful  spectacles  which  the  eye  ever  saw. 

First  marched  the  Faubourgs,  some  in  uniforms  with 
guns,  pistols,  and  bayonets.  These  were  commanded  by 
Santerre.  Then  came  the  mixed  rabble,  of  all  kinds  and 
shapes,  and  the  head  of  these  was  the  Marquis  de  St.  IIu- 
ruge.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  very  refuse  of  the 
mob— thin  old  men,  women,  children*  the  pariahs  and  out- 
casts of  society— armed  against  it,  because  it  knew  them 
not.  Theroigne  de  Mericowxt,  a  sword  in  hand,  a  musket 
on  her  shoulder,  and  seated  on  a  cannon  drawn  by  a  num- 
ber of  men,  led  this  forlorn  hope  of  the  day. 

Some  went  by  the  boulevards,  some  by  the  quays  and 
the  Pont-Neuf,  but  all  tended  to  one  point. 

The  Tuileries  was  the  castle  they  were  about  to 
storm. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  excite  the  masses.  Inferior 
demagogues,  Rosstgnol,  Brierre,  Gonar,  Jourdan  Coupe- 
TeUy  Lazouski,  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  inflaming  their 
ardour  ;  while  at  every  step  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
added  to  their  confidence. 

But  the  flags,  most  of  all,  showed  the  character  of  the 
sedition.     They  were  terrible.     Some  just,  some  foul. 

"  Sanction  or  death,"  cried  the  mob,  and  a  flag  an- 
swered to  their  words. 

"  The  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers''  was  written  on 
another. 

"  Tremble,  tyrant ;  thy  hour  is  come,"  was  one  of  the 
first  hints  that  the  death  of  the  Monarchy  was  the  real 
object  of  the  movement. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  the  intense  antipathy  of  the 
masses  ;  and  a  man  bore  her  efRgy9  depending  from  a 
gibbet — awful  prophecy  ! 

"  Beware  the  lanterne,"  was  written  on  it. 

A  band  of  ferocious  women,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
human  ghouls,  bore  on  high  a  guillotine,  on  which  was 
written  "  National  Justice  on  Tyrants.  Death  to  Veto 
and  his  wife." 

Dire  were  the  crimes  and  the  wickedness,  terrible  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Monarchy,  which  had  bred  all  this ; 
for  no  just  man  can  find  a  word  of  excuse.  The  errors 
and  vices  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  made  this  population. 
It  was  but  meet  it  should  reap  what  it  sowed.  I  pity  the 
high  who  perished.  I  pity  more  the  people  who  could  be 
what  the  Paris  people  were  in  1792  and  1793.  It  was 
sot  their  fault. 

It  was  now  nearly  mid-day,  and  the  insurrection  had 
cached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 


CHAfTEB  VI. 
ADELA  AND  MIRANDA. 

While  these  terrible  events  are  preparing  one  of  the 
scenes  in  which  our  hero  was  destined  to  play  a  conspi- 
cuous part,  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  were 
actors  in  a  different  drama. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
the  two  young  men  turned  round,  they  could  scarcely 
speak  from  the  emotions  which  filled  their  bosoms. 

On  a  canopy  sofa,  in  a  large  and  splendidly  furnished 
apartment  of  the  palace,  reclined  Adela  des  Bavilliere, 
her  hands  pressed  upon  her  beating  heart.  Beside  her 
sat  the  Countess  Miranda,  Miranda  was  thinner  and 
paler  than  she  was  used  to  be ;  but  still  the  beautiful, 
magnificent  being  she  had  always  been.  Adela.  more 
womanly  than  in  times  gone  by,  had  gained  in  loveliness* 

"  Charles !"  half  shrieked  Adela,  leaping  from  her  seat, 
and  darting  towards  him. 

"  My  own,  my  long-lost  Adela  I"  said  the  young  man. 

The  lovers  were  clasped  in  one  another's  arms  in  silent 
rapture ;  while  Miranda  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  embraced 
cordially.    Miranda  looked  on  them  as  if  in  triumph. 

"  There  she  is,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Charles  Clement,  his 
eyes  beaming  with  rapture  and  delight,  seated  himself  be- 
side Adela  on  the  sofa,  "  the  same  frank,  pure  heart  you 
knew  her." 

"  How  can  I  show  my  thanks,"  said  the  young  man, 
taking  the  Countess's  bond,  "  to  you,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much?" 

"  By  making  the  best  of  husbands  to  dear  Adela,"  re- 
plied the  Countess  in  her  soft  rich  tone,  tinged,  despite 
herself,  with  a  shade  of  melaneholy  regret. 

"  Can  I  still  hope  for  that  happiness?"  said  Charles. 

"  I  am  your  wife  already,"  answered  Adela,  tenderly; 
and  laying  her  hands  in  his,  '•  whenever  you  like,  I  am 
ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony." 

"  Then,  be  my  own  beloved — and  my  Lord  Duke  fl— '* 

"  The  Duke,"  said  Miranda,  while  Adela  became  sad- 
dened with  the  word,  "  has  never  recovered,  until  within  a 
few  days,  the  shock  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Since 
he  has  been  here,  however,  he  has  been  gradually  recover- 
ing. He  sleeps  above  in  the  very  roof  of  the  Palace,  and 
as  we  heard  there  might  be  disturbances,  wo  wish  to  keep, 
him  there.      To-morrow  you  shall  see  him." 

"  You  must  leave  the  palace,"  replied  Charles,  solemnly, 

"Why?" 

"  All  in  it  ore  doomed,"  answered  the  young  man ; "  to- 
day— to-morrow,  they  may  escape,  but  they  will  not  long, 
Miranda,  Adela,  the  Bevolution  has  only  begun." 

"But  what  want  the  people f"  said  the  Countess* 
bitterly. 

"Countess,"  said  Charles,  earnestly;  "can  yon  ask 
me?  They  want  honesty,  candour,  and  truth  in  this 
palace.  They  want  the  King  and  Queen  to  abstain  from 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
They  have  not  this,  as  you  must  well  know ;  and  as  neither 
King  nor  Queen  will  be,  the  one  firm,  the  other  patriotic, 
the  people  will  do  without  both." 

"  But  the  foreign  army,  led  by  the  Count  of  Provence 
and  the  Count  d'Artois,  must  be  near  Paris;  I  saw  the 
Queen  mark  its  stages  on  a  map." 

"  Hush!"  cried  Charles,  hurriedly;  "  tell  me  not  such 
things.  Such  on  act  as  that,  proved,  would  bring  her  ta 
the  8000014," 
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u  The  scaffold!  "  said  the  young  women,  with  terror. 
u  They  are  nearer  it  thaH  they  think,  and  than  I  wish 
than  to  he,"  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul;  ''bat  it  is  not 
the  people  who  are  driving  thenvon — they  are  walking  to  it 
with  their  eyes  open." 

*  Bat  the  King  is  honest,  well-intentioned,  and  would 
he  sincere,"  cried  Miranda,  while  Adela  wept  on  her  lover's 
shoulder. 

"  But  he  is  weak  and  easily  turned.  I  have  no  wish 
to  Fpeak  harshly  of  the  Queen ;  but  her  irresistible  pride, 
and  her  determination  not  to  act  by  the  Constitution,  will, 
in.&11  probability,  place  Louis  XVI.  of  Franco  in  the  same 
position  with  Charles  I.  of  England." 

a  Oh  God !"  cried  Miranda  ;  "  and  is  there  no  great, 
good  man  to  awake  the  King?" 

"  Gould  any  man  make  the  King  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  BeYolution,  and  march  with  it?"   asked 
Antibonl. 
"1  fear  not." 

"  Then  he  is  doomed,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"  And  you  must  leave  this  palace,"  continued  Charles 
dement,    "  To-morrow,  the  Duke  and  you  should  return 
to  the  Bue  Dominique.     You  sliall  not  be  included  in  the 
common  ruin  of  the  Monarchy." 

"But  the  Duke  will  never  desert  the  King,"  said 
Jfiranda, 

w  He  will  leave  this,"  replied  Charles,  "  if  I  have  a  voice 
to  he  heard.  I>esert  the  King ! — the  King  has  no  need 
♦/any  guards  bat  his  people,  if  he  be  true.  If  false,  a 
feeble  old  mam  and  two  innocent  women  can  avail  him 
nothing." 

M  We  came  here  against  our  wishes,"  said  Adela,  "and 
▼odd  most  gladly  leave.'9 

M I  will  see  your  father  presently,"  replied  Charles ;  "and 
if  he  has  not  forgotten  my  voice,  he  will  instantly  demand 
the  King's  permission  to  leave/  His  place  is  not  amongst 
the  Chevaliers  of  the  Paignard,  who  see  nothing  in  a 
coautry  but  its  King." 

"But  you  are  pale  and  thin, Charles,"  said  Adela,  who 
was  gazing  fondly  on  him. 

"But  that  will  fly  soon  now,  dear,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "I  have  you  once  more  near  me,  to  part  no  more 
in  this  world." 

11  Pray,  God  hear  your  words,"  answered  the  young  girl, 
fenrently. 

"  Amen,"  repeated  Miranda,  her  eyes  fixed,  as  it  were, 
on  vacancy. 

"But  first  to  get  out  of  this  hateful  place,"  said  Gracchus 
Afitibou),  who  was  watching  Miranda's  face  with  a  sad 
tad  yet  proud  smile. 

"  That  must  be  our  sole  subject  of  discourse,"  answered 
Charles. 

u  Have  yon  ever  left  since  you  first  entered  f  asked 
Gracchus  of  the  Countess. 
"Never." 

"Do any  who  reside  here  ever  go  in  and  out  ?" 
"Kever." 

"  But  you  are  prisoners." 

"Faith  is  pat  in  none;  and,  to  prevent  the  showing  of 
faroaritism,  none  are  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  save  with 
*  pass  from  Monsieur  de  Monchy." 

**  We  must  get  a  pass  from  one  much  higher,"  said 
Charles. 

*  Prom  whom?" 

*  From  Potion-" 


"  The  Moire  of  Paris,  whom  the  King  hates  so  much, 
and  whom  the  Queen  loathes." 

"  Because  he  is  a  patriot,  not  a  courtier." 

"  But"can  you  get  this  pass  ? " 

"  Antiboul  knows  him  well ;  and  it  shall  be  done  this 
very  day.  Besides,  this  pass  will  save  you  from  any  sus- 
picion. The  National  Guards  will  respect  you  at  the 
exits." 

"  We  are  wholly  at  your  orders,  Charles,"  said  Miranda, 
with  a  smile.  ' 

"  Both  ?"  asked  Charles,  with  a  laugh. 

"Both!"  cried  Miranda,  not  without  colouring  violently. 

"I  shall  be  jealous!"  said  Adela,  with  a  pout. 

"  Of  me?  "  said  Miranda,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Of  you,"  answered  Adela,  with  mock  solemnity. 

"  But  come,"  cried  Miranda,  rising,  as  if  a  sudden  re- 
membrance struck  her,  but  in  reality  to  change  the  con- 
versation ;  "  let  us  to  our  own  apartments,  where  break- 
fast awaits  you.  Over  this  we  can  talk ;  and  all  of  you 
have  much,  I  doubt  not,  to  say." 

With  these  words  she  moved  towards  a  small  side  door, 
opening  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  vast  number  of  apart- 
ments which  existed  in  this  immense  palace,  and  one  of 
which  the  Duke  and  the  two  ladies  occupied. 

Clement  took  the  arm  of  Adela,  Gracchus  that  of 
Miranda,  and  they  moved  upward. 

The  stairs  were  narrow  and  lofty,  for  the  palace  was  so 
crammed  that  they,  late  comers,  had  been  ill-provided. 
They  lived  in  the  garrets  of  the  Tuileries. 

At  length  the  chamber  of  the  ladies  was  reached,  and 
a  waiting-maid  opened  the  door.  It  was  Rose,  the  faithful 
attendant  on  the  Countess  Miranda. 

"  Welcome,  Messieurs,"  said  the  girl,  heartily. 

Clement  and  Gracchus  thanked  her  warmly.  They 
were  happy. 

"  Docs  your  master  still  sleep?"  asked  Miranda,  who 
had  placed  the  girl  at  the  service  of  all. 

"He  sleeps  soundly;  he  has  never  moved,"  replied 

Rose. 

"Close the  door  between  us  and  him,"  continued  Mi- 
randa, "and  then  we  will  breakfast." 

The  apartment  was  small  and  plainly  furnished,  but  it 
was  extremely  comfortable;  and  the  whole  party  drew 
round  the  table  with  feelings  which  none  of  them  had 
known  for  two  long  yeiirs.  - 

Happiness  is  charming  to  look  at ;  but  to  the  human 
beings  who  folio  w^the  fortunes  of  their  fellow-creatnres  for 
amusement,  a  picture  of  pure,  unadulterated  felicity  soon 
palls.  The  four  friends  now  presented  tins  picture.  They 
had  much  to  tell,  and  much  to  hear ;  and  when,  as  the 
clock  marked  eleven,  Rose  announced  the  waking  of  the 
old  Duke,  they  all  started  in  astonishment. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  looked  at  one 
another.  They  were  thinking  of  the  great  insurrection 
of  the  day.  ' 

"  Adela,"  said  a  voice  from  the  inner  room.  *(  Adela, 
love,  I  feel  better  this  morning.     I  shall  get  up." 

It  was  the  Duke. 

"  Who  was  that  talking?"  asked  the  Duke. 

"  You  shall  see  directly,"  cried  Adela,  rushing  in  to 
aid  her  aged  parent  to  dress.  ' 

"He  speaks  more  naturally  than  ever,"  whispered 
Miranda. 

"I  long  to  embrace  him,"  replied  Charles. 

Meanwhile,  Gracchus  Antiboul  drew  Rose  on  one  skfe. 
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mod  giving  her  a  few  directions,  sent  her  down  to  glean 
same  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Duke  appeared,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  child.  He  was  much  changed.  Age  had 
weighed  heavily  on  him.  He  was  a  feeble,  bowed,  old 
man. 

"My  son!"  he  cried,  prepared  somewhat  by  a  hint  of 
Adela. 

"  My  father ! "  replied  Charles  Clement,  rushing  to  his 
Me. 

"M  Welcome,  boy,  welcome ! "  said  the  old  Duke,  sitting 
down  beside  him. 

The  whole  party  drew  at  once  around  them ;  and  it  was 
deeply  affecting  to  see  the  long  greeting  of  that  young, 
and  that  old  man. 

They  spoke  long  and  warmly.  Charles  had  to  narrate 
rapidly  all  his  adventures,  which  the  Duke  listened  to  with 
almost  childish  curiosity ;  while  Adela  and  Miranda  hung 
on  the  young  man's  words  with  an  intense  interest,  which 
would  have  furnished  an  admirable  subject  for  a  picture. 

Suddenly,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  narration,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Gracchus  ran  to  open 
it,  and  Rose  rushed  in. 

Miranda  had  risen  and  faced  her  with  an  air  of  menace 
which  made  Charles  Clement  stand  transfixed  with  sur- 
prise ;  but,  as  he  noticed  an  almost  imperceptible  sign 
towards  the  Duke,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  her  act. 

**  Speak,  girl.  Some  bad  news?"  said  Miranda;  and 
she  added,  m  a  low  tone,  "  be  cautious." 

The  girl,  who  was  more  excited  than  frightened,  remem- 
bered her  instructions  never  to  relate  any  alarming  news 
before  the  Duke. 

"  There  is  a  great  crowd  of  people  round  the  National 
Assembly,  and  they  talk  of  coming  under  the  window  of 
the  palace." 

**  We  will  go  see  what  it  is,"  said  Charles  Clement, 
rising  with  Gracchus  Antiboul ;  "  remain  ye  all  here  until 
we  return." 

They  then  promised  to  return  rapidly,  and  moved  to 
the  door. 

Miranda  followed  them. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  whispered. 

••Perhaps  the  death  of  the  Monarchy,"  replied  Charles 
Clement,  in  a  low  tone ; "  but,  happen  what  may,  you  must 
not  stir  out." 

« I  will  not." 

*'  Are  you  afraid  to  remain  locked  in  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Afraid  of  nothing  you  propose,"  replied  Miranda,  with 
unusual  fire. 

"  Then,  God  bless  you,  and  watch  over  them.  I  shall 
lock  you  in,  and  take  the  key.  Bemain  still,  and  fear 
nothing." 

The  two  young  men  hurried  out,  locked  the  door  behind 
them,  noticed  that  it  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  rushed 
down  stairs. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  Til. 

THE  iNYASIOtf  Of  TITJ8  PALACE. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  from  the  passage,  on  which 
they  paused  an  instant,  looked  out  upon  the  Tuileries  gar- 
den.   It  was  filling  with  a  portion  of  the  vast  column 
v«rhich  had  defiled  before  the  National  Assembly  after  pre- 


senting the  petition  which  had  been  the  excuse  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  masses. 

tf  The  day  has  begun,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"  And  what  part  do  you  mean  to  take  ?"  asked  Anti- 
boul. 

"  A  passive  one,  I  shall  look  on.  If  necessary,  I  will 
protect  the  persons  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette,*'  re- 
plied the  other. 

A  valet  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  where 
the  young  men  liad  that  morning  met  their  friends. 

"  Where  is  the  King?1'  asked  Charles. 

"  In  here,  Monsieur,9'  replied  the  domestic,  who  looked 
fearfully  alarmed. 

"  Admit  us,"  said  Antiboul. 

The  valet  opened  the  door,  and  they  entered. 

The  King,  the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  royal 
children,  were  congregated  in  the  apartment.  The  whole 
party  assembled  round  a  small  table.  The  King  was 
pale  ;  so  was  the  Queen. 

"  Welcome,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Monarch.  "I  may, 
perhaps,  learn  from  you  the  meaning  of  this." 

"  It  means,  your  Majesty,  that  fifty  thousand  armed 
men  have  surrounded  your  palace ;  and  that  if  any  resist- 
ance be  made,  the  consequences  may  be  fearful." 

"  And  if  not  ?" 

"  The  tumult  will  end  in  words.  The  leaders  will  pre- 
sent their  address  to  your  Majesty  ;  and  if  their  wishes  bo 
in  future  complied  with,  they  will  be  satisfied." 

"  But  my  wife — my  children?" 

"  Should  the  palace  be  invaded,  and  the  populace  enter, 
I  have  but  one  advice  to  give  to  your  Majesty :  Go  forth  to 
meet  them  alone,  and  leave  the  rest  of  your  family  here." 

"  But  they  will  be  abandoned,"  answered  the  King. 

"  My  friend  will  remain  with  them  ;  I  will  accompany 
your  Majesty." 

"  I  accept,"  said  the  King;  "  and  now  go  you  forth, 
and  examine  what  is  taking  place." 

"  But  I  have  no  free  pass,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

The  King  took  pen,  ink;  and  paper. 

"  Let  pass  the  bearer,  Charles  Clement ;  and  obey  his 
orders  in  all  things." 

Charles  Clement  coloured  violently  as  Louis  read  the 
paper.  The  Republican,  despite  his  knowledge  of  how 
just  were  the  complaints  of  his  party  against  the  Monarch, 
felt  a  momentary  pang  at  being  the  enemy  of  one  who 
showed  in  him,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  so  much  confi- 
dence. 

He  went  out;  and  his  pass  giving  him  unlimited  obe- 
dience and  information,  he  soon  found  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  affairs. 

A  force,  perfectly  sufficient  to  have  defended  the  palace, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  great  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in 
the  garden.  Three  regiments  of  regular  troops,  two 
squadrons  of  gendarmes,  and  several  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard,  with  very  many  cannon,  could  have  held 
the  palace  with  ease,  unless  the  sedition  had  turned  into 
an  insurrection  prepared  for  a  siege.  But  Clement  at 
once  saw  that  no  defence  was  intended.  The  people,  the 
women,  the  children,  called  loudly  to  the  soldiers,  who 
promised  not  to  fire  ;  while  the  officers  of  the  Commune, 
creatures  of  Petion,  displayed  the  utmost  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  Three  persons  only  tried  to  influence  the 
troops  to  energetic  action.  These  were  Rcederer, 
Aclocque,  and  De  Komainvilliers.  Charles  Clement  sided 
with  no  party.    With  sympathies  in  both  camps,  his  pro* 
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uiice  was   strict  neutrality.      His  mission  was  only  to 

try  and  save  the  lives  of  the  Royal  Family.    Tohira  they 

vcre  but  men  and  women,   and  the  violation  of  their 

dwelling  bat  the  right  of  other  men  and  women  whom, 

*ib  his  opinion,  they  had  injured,  betrayed,  and  outraged. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  dc  Carrousel, 

were  both  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

Charles  Clement  was  standing  in  conversation  with  the 
commander  of  the  artillery,  St.  Prix,  when  the  gates  of 
the  court  were  forced,  and  in  came  the  mob  rushing  fu- 
riously on  the  palace  of  the  King  they  hated. 
•'  Draw  hack  the  cannon  to  the  door,"  shouted  St.  Prix. 
The  artillery  men  replied  by  turning  the  cannon  on  the 
windows  of  the  palace. 

"  The  chateau  is  taken,"  cried  Charles  Clement;  and 
lie  rushed  in  to  inform  the  King. 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  left  them.     The  whole  party  was  in  conversation. 
Kuthing  but  a  dull  rumour  reached  them;  but  as  Charles 
Clement  entered  by  one  door,  the  servants  of  the  royal 
household  came  rushing  In  by  another. 
"  The  castle  is  taken,*'  cried  one. 
"We  shall  all  be  murdered,"  said  another. 
a  The  troops  have  joined  the  people." 
a  Silence !  ,and  shnt  the  doors,"  thundered  Charles 
Clement,  in  a  voice  which  made  every  person1  start  in 
astonishment. 
The  servant  stood  uncertain  a  moment,  and  then  obeyed. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur?"  asked  the  Kiug. 
"  The  chateau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  populace;  the 
trcops  have  unloaded  their  arms,  and  nothing  can  save 
your  Majesty  but  facing  the  mob,  and  thus  disappointing 
the  obscure  agitators,  who  hope  to  find  you  hiding,  and 
who  would  murder  you  in  a  comer.*' 

"  Ton  cannot — must  not  go,"  cried  Madame  Elizabeth, 
passionately. 

"There  are  two  parties  in  this  insurrection,"  said 
Charles  Clement,  firmly  ;  "  the  heads  of  one  party  want 
only  to  let  your  Majesty  see  that  the  people  is  in  earnest; 
and  that  if  deceived  and  disappointed,  it  can  be  terrible. 
Of  these  are  myself  and  my  friend.  Another  party  wauts 
your  head." 
The  King  rose  firmly. 

M I  confide  in  you,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "you  are  a  candid 
and  loyal  enemy.     I  trust  my  children,  and  my  wife  and 
&kter,  to  you." 
This  was  addressed  to  Charles  Clement. 
"  They  are  women  and  children,"  replied  the  young 
Bepabhcan ;  "  not  a  finger  shall  be  laid  on  them." 

"You  will  be  murdered,'*  said  Marie  Antoinette  ;  "  at 
least,  let  us  go  with  you." 

"  Tour  presence  would  do  the  King  more  harm  than 
good,"  observed  Charles,  gently. 

Louis  XYL  walked  firmly  towards  the  door.    Charles 
moved  beside  him. 
la  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  SalU  du  Conseil. 
It  contained  six  men. 

These  were  Marshal  de  Monchy,  M.  D'Hervilly,  Acloc- 
qoe,  sod  three  grenadiers,  Lacrosnier,  Bridau,  and  Geese. 
It  was  all  that  remained  faithful  at  that  moment  to 
tke  Monarchy,  which  paid  the  penalty  now  of  its  crimes. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  "  I  come  to  meet  the 
people.* 

"  And  we  are  here  to  defend  you  with  our  bodies,0  re- 
plied the  Maiahal  de  Monchy, 


"  I  shall  want  no  defence,  I  hope,' '.answered  the  King, 
gently.  .■'...'• 

Two  valets  de  chambre  here  took  their  station,  one  en 
each  side  of  the  closed  door  by  which  the  insurgent?  were 
coming.     They  were  named  Hue  and  De  Marchais.    , 

The  next  apartment  was  called  the  Salt*  dft  AM, 
and  a  terrific  clamour  was  now  heard  within  it.  U*m* 
dreds  of  men  were  rushing  into  it  with  loud  shouts.  ;> 

Next  minute  a  terrific  blow  was  struck  against  one  o£ 
the  panels,  and  it  fell  at  the  King's  feet;  while  through 
the  opening  were  thrust  sticks,  pikes,  guns,  and  swords* 
while  all  the  abuse  which  hate  and  suffering  coald  imagine 
were  showered  on  the  head  of  Louis  XVI. 

u  Open  the  door,"  said  the  King,  calmly ;  for  in  all  pases 
of  danger  his  character  seemed  to.  rise  far  above  its  ordi- 
nary level ;  so  much  so,  that  had  he  been  left  to  himself; 
with  popular  Ministers,  he  might  have  saved  tfie  Monarchy. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  column, 
burst  headlong  in.  Tho  insurrection  stood  face  to  face, 
with  the  King. 

Louis  XVI.  stood  in  the  act,  as  It  were,  of.  advancing, 
his  visage  calm  and  serene;  and  the  populace  negated,, 
The  long  ages  of  Monarchy  under  which  the  people  had 
lived  had  made  them  look  hitherto  on,  the  person  of.  the, 
Monarch  as  something  sacred,  and  a  few  years  of  revolu- 
tion could  not  at  once  wipe  out  this  feeling  which  bad  ljesit; 
the  origin  and  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  crime ;  for  be- 
tween proper  respect  for  a  chief  magistrate  and  their  jee}* 
ings,  there  is  the  difference  of  slavish  submission  and 
manly  obedience.  .   , 

The  small  party  who  occupied  the  chamber  took  advan- 
tage of  this  moment  of  suspense  to  place  themselves  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  crowd ;  and  then,  at  the  .suggestion, 
of  Charles  Clement,  Louis  XVI.  moved,  surrounded  by< 
his  body-guard,  to  the  Salon  of  the  (Eil  de  Beeitf,  which, 
being  large,  admitted  of  more  persons  seeing  and  speakimj 
with  the  King. 

The  terrible  crowd  followed,  and,  just  as  they  gaiaed 
the  apartment,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  rushed,  with; 
dishevelled  hair  and  tearful  eyes,  to  place  herself  near  the 
King. 

"  The  Queen !  the  Queen  I"  cried  some  of  the  women  of 
the  Faubourgs. 

"  Madame  Veto !"  said  another. 

"  Death  to  the  Austrian !"  shrieked  a  third. 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  Two  or  three  of  the  mob, 
infuriated  at  the  name  of  the  woman  they  so  much  hated, 
raised  their  arms,  and  rushed  forward  to  strike.  The 
King  drew  her  towards  him.  Both  were  in  peril  of  their 
lives. 

"  It  is  Madame  Elizabeth!"  thundered  Charles  Clement, 
striking  the  axe  of  ufaubourien  with  his  sword. 

The  arms  fell  down,  and  the  crowd  retreated  respect*, 
fully.  The  King's  sister  was  as  much  respected  and  loved 
as  the  Queen  was  hated. 

Charles  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  remove  the 
Princess  to  an  embrasure  of  a  window  in  a  corner. 

The  King  stood  in  the  centre  recess  of  the  salon  on  a 
bench,  the  grenadiers  at  his  feet  warding,  off  the  pikes, 
scythes,  and  sticks  which  were  waved  about  by  the  crowd. 

"  Down  with  the  Veto !"  cried  one. 

"The  camp  of  Paris!''  repeated  others.  \ 

"  The  Patriot  Ministers !"  cried  others. 

"  Where  is  the  Austrian  woman  t '  yelled!  *ome  women  of 
the  Faubourgs. 


SO 
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Several  individual  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the 
King,  and  to  kill  him ;  bat  these  were  repelled  with  ease  by 
the  King's  Guard,  augmented  now  by  several  National 
Guard,  the  more  readily  that  the  mass  had  no  other  object 
than  to  show  their  force,  and  strike  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  with  terror  and  alarm. 

And  now  new  crowds  poured  in.  From  doors  and  win- 
dows, in  they  rushed,  while  others  ran  round  the  palace, 
viewing  its  secrets  and  still  hunting  for  the  Queen,  who 
was,  however,  even  under  more  perilous  circumstances, 
enduring  precisely  the  same  as  the  King.  A  crowd  had 
found  her  out. 

"  The  King's  head!"  cried  people  from  below. 

"  Pitch  him  out  to  us !"  repeated  ringleaders  from  with- 
out, too  cowardly  to  come  in  and  kill  the  King,  but  striv- 
ing to  incite  the  mob  to  assassination.  But  the  people,  as 
usual,  were  infinitely  more  moderate  than  their  leaders. 
"  Suddenly  it  was  said  that  the  King  was  dead;  and 
Charles  Clement,  hearing  a  great  shouting,  looked  out 
from  the  window.  Marat,  Gorras,  Garat,  and  others,  even 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  were  applauding  and 
making  jokes  upon  the  supposed  cud  of  the  Monarch. 

The  young  Republican  tumed  away  in  disgust  at  these 
men,  who  made  assassination  a  part  of  their  principles. 

But  not  one  of  the  mob  seemed  inclined  to  obey  the 
hints  which  were  profusely  given  them,  and  a  murmur  of 
disappointment  spread  among  the  chiefs. 

"  Kill  him,"  whispered  a  man  in  the  ear  of  a  hugc/au- 
bourien,  who  bore  the  bonnet  rouge  of  the  ultra-democratic 
party. 

"Bast!"  replied  the  man,  "not  I.  But  I  will  offer 
him  my  cap,""  and  whisking  off  his  bonnet  rouge,  he  handed 
it,  on  the  end  of  his  pike,  to  the  King. 

M  There,  Monsieur,"  6aid  he,  "put  on  that.  'Tismore 
honourable  than  your  crown." 

Louis  XVI.  looked  puzzled  more  at  the  word  Monsieur 
than  anything  else ;  but,  recovering  himself  on  the  instant, 
took  the  cap  with  a  smile,  and  placed  it  on  his  head. 

"  Vive  U  Roi!"  thundered  the  crowd,  laughing  and 
clapping  their  hands. 

A  dead  silence,  and  a  look  of  consternation,  pervaded 
the  group  of  ringleaders  below. 

"  What  say  they  f '  shrieked  Marat,  addressing  our  hero. 

"  They  say,  'Long  live  the  King,' "  answered  Charles 
Clement  gravely. 

. "  They'll  turn  on  us  in  five  minutes!"  roared  Marat. 

"  What  is  thatf  asked  Gerat,  as  another  cry  arose. 

"  This  time,  "said  Clement,  "  it  is  Vive  le  Roi  sans- 
culotte." 

A  grim  smile  went  round  the  Girondins  below,  who 
chiefly. desired  the  humiliation  of  the  King,  for  expelling 
them  from  office,,  and  who  were  the  most  rank  in  exctting 
to  his  murder.  At  this  moment  a  beggar  stood  forward 
with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  held  it  up. 
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If  you  love  the  people,  Monsieur  the  King,  drink 
their  health,"  said  he. 

The  guard  pushed  the  man  back. 

"  Give  me  the  bottle,"  said  the  King. 

"  But,  Sire,  it  may  be  poisoned,"  cried  D'Herville, 

lc  Give  it  me,"  replied  the  King,  mildly. 

"Let  Monsieur  drink  without  fear,"  said  the  beggar, 
with  considerable  indignation  ;  "  it's  not  so  good  as  he'd 
used  to,  but  it's  what  his  people  drink." 

The  King  raised  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

"  To  the  nation,"  said  he. 

Rapturous  applause  followed. 

"  Vive  le  Roi!"  repeated  those  in  the  next  room,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Clement  saw  Marat  dive  through  the 
crowd,  and  make  off. 
.    The  day  was  a  failure. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening;  and  as  the  wholo 
affair  was  lost,  as  far  as  the  wishes  of  the  Girondins  were 
concerned,  they  grew  alarmed  lest  the  devil  they  had  raised 
might  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  resolved  to  stop 
the  scene.  They  had  no  inclination  to  see  the  insurrec- 
tion made  use  of  by  any  body  but  their  own  party. 

A  loud  cry  in  the  court-yard  soon  showed  that  they 
thought  events  had  gone  far  enough. 

"  Vive  Petion  /"  cried  the  mob. 

The  King  frowned ;  and  Charles  Clement  saw  at  once 
that  he  saw  through  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Ma  ire 
of  Paris.  Petion  soon  appeared,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  populace,  who  set  him  down  near  the  King. 

"  I  have  only  just  learned  the  situation  of  your  Ma- 
jesty," said  the  Mairc,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  respect. 

"  That  is  very  astonishing,"  replied  Louis  XV  L,  very  sad 
and  very  indignant,  w  for  I  have  been  here  long  enough." 

retion  made  no  reply,  but,  addressing  the  crowd,  told 
them  tliat  their  right  of  petition  both  to  the  King  and  the 
Assembly  had  been  amply  exercised,  and  begged  them  to 
retire.  He  then  moved  about,  and  soon  succeeded  in  his 
object.  In  a  few  moments  the  King  was  alone  with  his 
friends;  and  taking  Charles  Clement,  Aclocque,  De 
Monchy,  and  D'Aubier  with  him,  hurried  at  once  with 
Madame  Elizabeth  to  join  his  wife  and  children. 

They  were  safe  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  left 
them,  but  which  during  five  hours  had  been  invaded  even 
more  violently  than  that  of  the  King. 

Louis  XVI.  found  Marie  Antoinette  weeping.  On  see- 
ing him,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Leave  us,  gentlemen !"  said  the  King,  dashing  the  red 
cap  at  his  feet. 

The  whole  crowd  hurried  to  obey,  and  the  Royal  Family 
were  left  alone,  the  servants  rushing  to  light  their  fires, 
and  prepare  dinner. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission,  and  hastened  up-stairs  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  Adela  and  Miranda. 

(  To  be  continued*) 


SONNET. 

"It  Is  pafnfal  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  Motbenrelft  grave  cannot  be  discovered  without  the  assistance  of  a  gnfde,  not  bring 
mMtttd  by  even  a  headstone."— Jf'C<wwcAy'*  M~ioir  0/  WHikm  JMAcnreK. 


A  memory  writ  in  tide-swept  sands — a  name 
Graven  on  running  waters — was  the  doom 
That,  from  the  dusky  portals  of  the  tomb. 
Thou  sawest,  Motherwell,  await  thy  feme! 
And  who  thy  dark  imaginings  dare  blame  ? — 
Upon  thy  nameless  grave  the  wild  Bowers  bloom  j 
Nature  the  resting-place  of  him  by  whom, 
Greenwich. 


Unto  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  there  came 

A  glory  and  a  sanctity,  alone 

Hath  decked  with  beauty. — Oh!  to  Glasgow,  shame! 

That  to  her  poet  hath  not  given  a  stone, 

Graving  her  proudest  honour  in  her  claim 

To  him  whose  memory  hath  a  life  sublime 

Enlinked  unto  the  sweetest  loan  of  time ! 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

IN  3  VOM.  8VO,  BY  DR.  BEATT1E.* 


The  preparation  of  this  biography  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
the  friend  and  the  physician  of  Thomas  Campbell,  has 
tan  known,  for  some  time;  and  the  three  volumes  now 
published  are  the  result  of  his  labours.   The  history  of 
Thomas  Campbell  is  one  of  an  almost  entirely  literary 
character.     The  late  poet  was  strictly  a  literary  man. 
He  followed  no  other  profession  permanently,  and  he 
wis  eminently  successful  in  that  path  whereon  he  was 
partly  forced.       The   biographer  has  endeavoured  to 
make  the  poet  tell  the  story  of  his  own  life,  by  quoting 
largely  from  his  letters,  and  often  interspersing  only 
such,  connecting  links  as  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.      This  plan  has  advantages,  and  it  is  not 
without  disadvantages.      The  public  generally  pre- 
fer to  have  a  history  of    this  nature  not    in    the 
words  of   the  biographer,    but  in  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  person  in  whom  they  are  moat  inte- 
rested.    The  "Ijife  of  Keats"   has  been  produced 
in  a  similar  style,  hat  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  its  noble 
editor.      The    disadvantages    inseparable   from  this 
plan   are,  that    we  have  a  redundancy  of  writing 
often  on  trivial  matters,  and  on  points  evidently  con- 
sidered by  the  writer  of  minor  importance.     In  pre- 
paring oM  letters  for  the  press,   this  course   can 
scarcely  he  avoided.     The  plan,  however,  appears  to 
hare   been  suggested  by  Campbell   himself.      Dr. 
Beattie  is  not  a  volunteer  in  the  matter.     He  was 
brought  under  a  promise  by  his  late  friend  to  write 
this  work.     A  number  of  the  necessary  papers  were 
pot  into  his  possession  by  Mr.  Campbell  prior  to  his 
death.    Dr.  Beattie  was  thus  compelled  to  take  the 
work  in  hand,  which  he  has  now  discharged  in  a  style 
that  wnl  be  satisfactory  to  the  many  friends  of  the 
author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope."     The  first  chap- 
ter contains  a  genealogical  statement  of  Campbell's 
ancestry.     His  grandfather  was  Laird  of  Kirnan,  in 
Argyfeshire.      At  his  death,  Robert  Campbell,  the 
poet's  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  estate;  and  living 
extravagantly  than  the  rent-roll  permitted,  he 
compelled  to  sell  his  land  to  a  half-brother,  and, 
proceeding  to  London,  lived  as  a  literary  man — a  pre- 
carious living  at  any  period,  and  peculiarly  hazardous 
in  the  last  century.    He  died  in  London,  "  in  very  re- 
duced cffcumstances.,>     The  second  brother,  Archi- 
bald, studied  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  hav- 
ing for  some  time  been  minister  of  a  Scotch  congre- 
gation in  Jamaica,  he  ultimatley  settled  in  Virginia, 
United  States.     A  son  of  this  gentleman  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  original  family  estate — a  small  par- 
eel,  in  a  large  property  to  which  he  became  entitled 
by  the  Law  of  Entail.     Alexander,  the  third  son,  was 
e&gaged  in  the  mercantile  profession.     But  we  quote 
Dr.Beattie's  account  of 

THE  K>BT'S  FAMILY. 

"Alonader,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Archibald 

r—pfrJl  and  fetter  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1710.    He  was 

cdneated  with  aTiew  to  mercantile  pursuits;  and  early  in  life  went  to 

rka,  watte  he  entered  info  business,  and  resided  many 

at  Inhevata,  in  Virginia.    There  he  had  the  pleasure  of 

rmg  his  brother  Archibald,  on  his  first  quitting  Jamaica  to 

in  the  United  States ;  and  there  also,  some  ten  years  after-' 


wards,  while  he  was  making  his  way  in  business  very  satisfac- 
torily, he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Daniel  Camp- 
bell, a  clansman,  but  no  blood  relation,  of  the  'Campbells  of 
Kirnnn.'  He  was  the  son  of  John  Campbell,  and  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Simpson.  John  Campbell  was  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  nearly  related  to  the  Campbells  of  Craignish,  an  old 
Argyleshire  family.  The  Simpsons  had  been  for  mnny  genera- 
tions residents  in  the  city,  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  Glas- 
gow, where  they  possessed  several  small  estates.  An  old  tradi- 
tion, still  current  among  the  collateral  descendants — for  Robert 
Simpson  died  without  male  issue — states  that  the  progenitor  of 
the  Simpsons  was  *  a  celebrated  royal  armourer*  to  the  King  of 
Scotland .  In  that  capacity,  it  is  said,  he  fashioned  two  broad- 
swords, of  exquisite  temper  and  workmanship :  one  of  which  he 
presented  on  the  centenary  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland ;  the  other  ho 
retained  as  an  heir-loom  in  his  own  family,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. It  is  a  plain  but  handsome  blade,  with  the  date  1414 
stamped  upon  it. 

"  Shortly  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel  Campbell, 
at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  Alexander  Campbell  took  final  leave  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  company  of  his  friend,  returned 
to  Glasgow,  where  they  entered  into  copartnership  as  Virginii  n 
traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  and  Daniel  Campbell.    This 
connection  proved  very  satisfactory.     The  partners  became  more 
and  more  known  and  respected  as  men  of  probity  and  experience ; 
every  way  deserving  the  success  which,  for  several  years,  rewarded 
their  industry,  and  gained  for  them  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
trade.     Daniel  Campbell,  the  junior  partner,  had  a  sister  named 
Margaret,  born  in  1736,  and  at  this  time  about  the  age  of  twenty. 
To  her  Alexander  Campbell,  though  by  repute  a  confirmed  bache- 
lor, and  then  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five,  paid  his  addresses; 
and  before  another  year  had  expired,  the  mercantile  connection 
between  the  two  friends  was  cemented  by  a  family  tie.  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Margaret  Campbell  were  married  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1756,  in  presence 
of  their  respective  families.    They  began  their  domestic  cares  in 
a  large  house  in  the  High  Street,  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared under  the  march  of  civic  improvements.     In  this  house 
the  poet  was  born.     From  the  date  of  his  mariiage,  in  1756,  to 
the  first  outbreak  of  war  with  America,  in  1775,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued  at  the  head  of  the  firm;  and  every  successive  year 
added  something  to  the  joint  prosperity  of  himself  and  his  part* 
ner.     But  at  the  disastrous  period,  when  the  flag  of  war  was  un- 
furled between  kindred  people,  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to 
flow  with  less  vigour  into  the  Clyde.     The  Virginia  trade, 
hitherto  so  profitable,  immediately  changed  its  current;  and 
among  the  first  who  felt,  and  were  nearly  rained  by  the  change, 
was  the  now  old  and  respectable  firm  of  Alexander  and  Daniel 
Campbell.     Their  united  losses  arising  from  the  failure  of  other 
houses  with  which  they  were  connected,  swept  away  the  whole, 
or  very  nearly  the  whole,  amount  of  forty  years'  successful  indus- 
try— in  fact  the  savings  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  this  branch  of 
mercantile  pursuits.     Our  poet's  father,  at  this  time,  was  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     His  daughter  Mary,  eldest  of  his  tea 
surviving  children,  had  not  completed  her  nineteenth  year ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  his  present  position,  greatly  increased  by  the 
sad  prospects  as  to  their  future  establishment  in  life,  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.     The  actual  loss  sustained 
by  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  this  unfbre^ 
seen  disaster,  has  been  variously  estimated.    After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  with  which  I  have  been  furnished  by 
living  representatives  of  the  two  families,  I  find  it  cannot  have 
been  much  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds — -equivalent  in 
those  days  to  what  was  considered  an  ample  independence — par- 
ticularly in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  industry  sad  frugality 
were  leading  features  in  the  domestic  life  of  a  Glasgow  merchant; 
and  when  luxury  and  ostentation  were  very  little  known  or  prac- 
ticed, even  by  the  wealthiest  of  her  citizens.     Daniel  Campbell, 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  always  estimated  his  own  indivi- 
dual loss  at  '  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  pounds ;'  which  might 
abo  he  considered  as  a  liberal  provision.    But,  being  a  younger 
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man,  with  a  smaller  family  to  provide  for  than  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  could  look  to  the  future  with  more  confidence,  and  take 
more  decisive  measures  for  repairing  his  ruined  fortune.  To 
Alexander  Campbell,  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the  father 
of  a  very  numerous  family,  the  test  by  which  his  moral  character 
was  to  be  tried  was  not  more  sudden  than  it  was  severe.  Yet 
he  submitted  to  it  with  equanimity,  or  even  cheerfulness ;  and 
made  such  efforts  as  his  age  and  circumstances  allowed  for  im- 
proving the  very  scanty  residue  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  former  affluence.  In  these  efforts  he  was  ably  se- 
conded by  his  wife,  whose  natural  strength  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter were  strikingly  developed  by  the  new  cares  and  anxieties  in 
which  she  was  now  involved;  of  the  prudence  with  which,  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  she  conducted  her  domestic  affairs  during  the 
long  struggle  that  ensued,  there  is  the  most  pleasing  and  authentic 
testimony.  To  her,  indeed,  much  of  the  high  merit  of  having, 
supported  and  educated  her  family  upon  an  income,  that  in  the 
present  day  would  barely  suffice  to  purchase  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  is  unquestionably  dne.  Among  her  contemporary 
relatives,  she  had  always  been  considered  as  *  a  person  of  much 
taste  and  refinement.'  She  was  well  educated  for  the  age  and 
sphere  in  which  she  moved,  with  considerable  family  pride,  as 
the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  Campbell,  and  with  much  of  a  fond 
mother's  ambition  to  see  her  young  family  make  their  way  in 
that  respectable  station  of  life  to  which  they  were  born.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  sacred  music,  and 
aang  many  of  the  popular  melodies  of  Scotland  with  taste  and 
effect.  With  the  traditional  songs  of  the  Highlands,  particularly 
Argyleshire,  she  was  intimately  acquainted ;  and  from  her  example 
it  seems  probable  the  love  of  song  was  early  imbibed  and  culti- 
vated by  her  children. 

"  From  the  moment  that  the  aspects  of  domestic  concerns  had 
changed,  all  the  better  features  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  character  ap- 
peared in  strong  relief ;  every  indulgence  which  previous  affluence 
had  rendered  habitual  and  graceful  in  the  station  she  then  occupied, 
was  firmly,  conscientiously,  abandoned.  In  her  family  arrange- 
ments, a  system  of  rigid  economy  was  so  established,  that  no  un- 
reasonable expense  on  one  occasion  might  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  next.  '  She  was,'  to  use  the  words  applied  to  her  by  all 
who  knew  her  intimately  during  these  years  of  trials,  '  an  ad- 
mirable manager,  a  clever  woman.'  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
her  unwearied  exertions  to  prepare  her  children,  by  a  good  solid 
education,  for  a  respectable  entrance  on  the  duties  of  life,  were 
crowned  with  success ;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  her  long  life, 
afforded  her  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and  procured  for  her 
great  comforts." 

Dr.  Beattie  adds  to  this  statement  a  long  account 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  family,  who  bore  up  against  the  ca- 
lamities that  rained  their  fortune  with  great  fortitude. 
It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  his  brothers,  at  different 
periods,  succeeded  in  realizing  considerable  property  in 
their  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  were  always  lost  by  some  misfor- 
tune. The  family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters;  and  the  second  or  family  chapter  in  the 
biography  concludes  thus: — 

"All  this  talented  family — parent*,  brothers,  and  sisters — it 
was  the  poef  s  destiny  to  survive;  and  to  find  himself  at  last  in 
the  very  position  which  he  has  so  feelingly  described — 

" '  A  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  his  race.' " 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  on  the  27th  July,  1777, 
and  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  June,  1844,  in  his 
67th  year.  He  appears  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  robust 
constitution,  and  even  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  from 
Glasgow  on  account  of  his  health — a  practice  now  fol- 
lowed for  some  weeks  of  each  summer  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  families  of  that  city  by  whom  the  exj>enditure 
can  be  afforded.  The  house  of  the  Campbells  was  in 
the  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  not  now  a  healthy  locality; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  then. 
At  school,  Campbell  was  distinguished  by  application 
rather  than  genius;  although,  at  an  early  age,  he 
wrote  verses,  of  which  his  biographer  gives  speci- 


mens, nothing  better  than  those  that  every  smart 
lad  writes  during  some  part  of  his  school  life,  and 
wisely  learns.  At  the  Grammar  School,  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Greek;  and  a  passion 
for  the  Greek  orators  and  poets  distinguished  him 
during  life.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged 
often  in  the  warlike  pursuits  of  the  school ;  and  when 
he  entered  on  this  field,  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
as  appears  from  his  defeat  and  wounds  at  one  of  the 
many 

BATTLES  OF  8HETTLESTONE. 

"I  had  always  deemed  it  a  heinous  sin  to  engage  in  stone- 
battle?,  although  they  were  favourite  diversions  amonjr  the 
Glasgow  urchins.  But  one  day  there  waa  an  expedition 
fitted  out,  with  slings  nnd  round  stones,  against  the  boys  of 
ShetUcstone,  an  adjoining  village.  A  spirit  of  evil  seduced 
mc  to  join  in  it ;  all  hough  the  grounds  of  hostility,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  scarcely  more  rational  than  those  of 
most  international  wars.  I  paid  dearly,  however,  for  my 
folly.  We  were  soundly  licked,  and,  from  the  shortness  of 
my  limbs,  being  one  of  the  last  in  retreat,  I  got  so  sorely 
pel  tod  that  I  could  not  walk  borne.  Some  of  the  bigger. 
Glasgow  boys  brought  me  to  my  father**  bouse;  there  they 
gravely  stated  that  we  had  been  walking  quietly  in  the 
Shettlestono  road,  when  a  parcel  of  blackguards  eame  sud- 
denly out  and  attacked  vs,  without  the  least  provocation ! 
A  carter,  however,  who  bad  let  me  be  put  into  his  empty  cart, 
gave  a  totally  different  statement  of  the  affair ;  namely,  that 
the  weavers  of  ShetUcstone  had  only  come  out  to  protect  their 
tender  offspring  from  our  slings  and  atones !  Nor  was  this 
enough ;  the  arch-fiend  had  another  victory  over  me,  wbioh 
I  felt  more  than  my  bruised  bones— namely,  in  my  being 
exposed  before  my  venerable  father,  who  bad  always  prided 
himself  on  my  love  of  truth,  for  a  tacit  admission  of  what 
my  Glasgow  seniors  in  the  combat  bad  given  as  the  'true  state- 
ment.' The  fate  of  this  expedition  was  what  bis  compan- 
ions called  a  'settler;'  a  long  armistice  succeeded,  and  the 
Poet  was  not  again  '  summoned  to  witness  any  fray/  for 
at  least  six  weeks.  The  scars  and  bruises  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  he  had  received  in  this  inglorious  re- 
treat, were  so  severe  as  to  occasion  his  being  laid  up  for 
some  time  in  his  own  room.'* 

The  wounded  lad  commenced  to  write  verses  under 
his  affliction,  and  succeeded  better  than  on  any  pre- 
vious trial.  At  this  time,  although  not  more  than 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  translated 
Greek  with  great  facility.  The  poet's  family  were 
educated  into  a  strict  love  of  truth — their  household 
was  regulated  on  religious  principles,  and  the  example 
placed  before  them  was  most  advantageous;  but  these 
influences  were  insufficient  to  preserve  the  poet  youth 
from  an  untoward  occurrence,  and  his  biographer  has 
disclosed  the  ridiculous  consequences  attendant  on 

A  SERIES  OF  FICTIONS. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  his  preparations  for  the  college  cam- 
paign, young  Campbell  did  not  confine  himself  so  closely  to 
his  nooks  as  not  to  take  his  full  share  in  all  the  ploys — good 
bad,  or  indifferent— in  which  the  other  spirited  boys  of  the 
school  were  but  too  diligently  engaged.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  eschewed  all  further  intercourse  with  the  *  ShetUc- 
stone weavers,  or  their  tender  offspring;'  and  to  bare  taken 
no  further  interest,  personally  at  least,  in  any  of  the  '  stone 
battles '  that  were  subsequently  fought,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
retrieving  their  disasters.  In  this  '  non-intervention,  his 
rather' s  commands  were  peremptory.  But  be  bad  also 
reasoned  coolly,  no  doubt,  when  laid  up  with  his  wounds, 
on  the  evil  consequences  of  such  international  warfare,  and 
resolved  in  future  to  confine  himself  to  the  theory.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  Homer's  descriptions, 
where  there  was  certainly  all  the  sublimity  of  battles, 
without  any  risk  from  the  Shettlestono  infantry,  whoso 
sudden  irruption  bad  given  so  unexpected  a  turn  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  class.  They  were  a  formidable  tribe ;  for 
although  worsted  and  routed,  their  retreat— like  that  of 
young  Parthians— was  quite  as  dangerous  as  their  advance ; 
and  besides,  there  might  not  be  always,  as  in  the  recent 
engagement,  an  empty  cart  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded. 

*4  But  while  the  yeung  philosopher  cautiously  avoided  all 
further  skirmishing,  he  was  unhappily  not  proof  against 
temptations  at  home,  which  convinced  him  in  the  end  that 
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fif^iw1*****1*  *B  sometimes  even  worse  than  open  war 
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s>y  a  wily  band ;  and,  as  that  hand 


**s  &  brother  s,   Thomas  never  suspected  that  the  well 
raowa  waggery  of  Daniel  was  to  be  played  off  upon  himself. 
*?  mother/  saws  be,    •  had  a  cousin,  an  old  bedrid  lady, 
oiH»  nuwof  Simpaon,  about  whose  frail  life  she  felt  great 
»U\rty ;  but,  "being  herself  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  she 
vis  rotable  to  visit  her  personally.    She  therefore  sent,  every 
w,ater  mybrotber  or  myself,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
ate*,  to  inquire  *  How  Mrs.  Simpson  had  rested  last  night, 
tod  how  she  felt  herself  this  morning  ?     One  day/  he  oon- 
umm,  'that  I  was  sent  to  fetch  the  bulletin,  which  would 
tare  kept  me  from  a  nice  party  that  was  to  go  out  for  the 
glittering  of  blackberries,  I  complained,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  to  my  brother  Daniel,  about  this  deil  of  an  an  Id  wife, 
tiotwemd  neither  die  nor  get  better/   *  Tat,  man,'  said  my 
enfty brother,  *  can't  you  just  do  ns  I  do?*    '  And  what's 
taatV    •  Why,  jost  say  that  she's  better,  or  worse,  without 
takiagthe  trouble  of  going  so  for  to  inquire?'    This  seemed 
a  pee*  of  excellent  advice;  but  a  philosopher  under  13 
coaW  sea  dearly  that  some  untoward  event  might  throw 
discredit  noon  the  bulletin.      Daniel,  however,   with  his 
weal  gravity,  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
rat  whatever  in  the  plan,  or  why  should  he  have  car- 
ried it  on  so  long  ?'    "Well/  thought  I,  'there  was  some 
dung  in  that.*     *  It  woald  certainly  be  a  great  saving  of 
urns/  said  Daniel.     I  said  I  thought  it  would;  so  having 
adopted  the   plan    ae   a  great  means   of  saving   time, 
we  continued  to  report  in  this  manner  for   weeks  and 
months;  and  finding  that  a  bad  bulletin   only  sent   us 
back  earlier  next  morning,  we  agreed  that  the  old  lady 
ahemld  get  better/       These  favoarable  reports  of   her 
dear  eonshVs  health  were  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Campbell. 
3fo  saspieion  whatever  attached  to  the  bulletins,  as  tboy* 
were  reported  every  morning: — •  Mrs.  Simpson's  kind  com- 
aliaicuta  to  mamma ;  has  had  a  better  night,  and  is  going 
en  very  nicely.'     And  thns  the  poet  and  his  brother  took 
adrantage  of  every  '  nice  party    that  was  made  up,  either 
for  pies-rag  '  blackberries, '  or  any  other  ploy  of  equal  interest 
spovtanee.     But  the  pleasing  deception  could  not  last 
longer;  truth,  that  had  been  so  ingeniously  defrauded, 
about  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  young  culprits.   This, 
was  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  starting  to 
apead  a  long  day  in  the  country.     *  But  wae's  me/  says 
Campbell,  *  on  that  very  morning  on  which  wo  had  the 
asdaoity  to  announce  that  '  Mrs.  Simpson  was  quito  re- 
covered,' there  comes  to  our  father  a  letter,  as  broad  and 
long  as  a  brick,  with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death's- 
head  apon  its  seal,  and  indited  thus :—'  Sir,— Whereas,  Mrs. 
Jane  Simpson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Simpson,  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,  yon 
are  hereby  requested  to  attead  her  funeral  on  Monday  next, 
at  ten  o'clock,  x.u.' 

u  Never  was  evidence  more  conclusive.  Both  the  culprits 
woald  have  gladly  confessed  the  trick,  and  implored  pardon, 
but  they  were  speechless ;  and  in  as  much  consternation  as 
if  the  grimly  ghost  of  Mrs.  Simpson  herself  had  delivered  the 
fatal  message.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  at  the  letter, 
then  at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  ana  then  at  one  another ;  but 
sneh  were  their  grief  and  astonishment  that  neither  of  them 
for  some  minutes  could  utter  a  word. 

"**  At  last,'  says  the  poet, '  my  mother's  grief  for  the  death 
of  her  respected  cousin  vented  itself  in  cuffing  our  ears. 
Bat  I  was  f*r  less  pained  by  her  blows  than  by  a  few  words 
from  my  father.  He  never  raised  a  hand  to  U9;  and  I  would 
advise  all  fathers  who  would  have  their  children  to  love  their 
memory,  to  follow  bis  example.1 " 

Although  the  preceding  anecdote  says  little  for 
Campbell's  honour  as  a  boy,  or  even  his  respect  for 
his  paren  s  and  their  friends,  jet  he  was,  notwith- 
standing these  appearances,  a  generous  lad — and  at 
school,  w  hen  broils  arose,  he  generally  avoided  them, 
or  took  t  he  weakest  side.  The  little  anecdote  which 
we  copy  wul  remind  many  persons  of  their  own  school- 
boy days ;  when  it  was  an  article  of  scholastic  faith, 
that  our  countrymen  were  superior  in  all  qualities 
whatever,  but  especially  in  those  of  a  pugnacious 
character.  The  anecdote  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  sad  results  which  were  sown  by 

HA.TI03AL  AXIMOSITLES. 

his  favourite  comrades  were  several  who  after- 
themselves  as  men  of  science  and  corn- 
One  of  the  latter  was  Ralph  Stevenson, 
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a  sworn  associate,  and  now,  probably,  the  only  survivor,  of 
that  juvenile  party  of  which  tho  young  poet  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  In  the  school,  at  that  time,  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  informs  me,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
among  the  tyros  of  tho  different  fonns ;  and,  being  an  Eng- 
lish boy,  he  hod  now  and  then  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
country  by  personal  conflicts  with  the  '  Scotch  callants/ 
who  could  not  forgive  the  *  murder  of  Sir  William  Wallace  '/ 
But  whenever  there  appeared  anything  like  unfairness, 
Campbell  was  always  at  band  to  take  his  part,  telling  the 
'  boy-belligerents  r  that  generosity  to  strangers  was  a  Saoteh 
virtue,  practised  by  Wallace  himself.  '  Besides,'  he  added, 
rather  haughtily,  '  it  was  a  shame  in  them  to  speak  of  bis 
English  friend  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  ono  of  them- 
selves.' If  this  remonstrance  failed  to  restore  peace,  or  to 
establish  the  war  on  an  equal  footing,  Campbell's  arm  was 
at  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  was  no  cool  spectator  of 
these  bickerings ;  whenever  there  was  apparent  wrong,  he 
insisted  upon  redress,  aud  in  all  such  oases  of  petty  aggres- 
sion he  took  part  with  the  injured.  May  we  not -con aider 
these  little  traits  as  t\\o  marked  indication  of  that  generous 
spirit,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was  to  awaken 
public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  Poland,  and  to  associate  the 
name  ef  Campbell  with  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  in  every 
country?" 

"The  boy  is  father  to  the  man;'*  and  Dr.  Beattie 
may  be  right  in  ascribing  the  poet's  future  interest  in  the 
Polish  cause  to  the  same  reason  which  induced  the 
boy  to  raise  his  arm  for  the  English  scholar.  The  ten- 
dency to  write  verses  still  continued;  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  their  gradual  improvement,  although  as  yet 
they  promised  none  of  those  excellencies  that  afterwards 
made  Campbell  the  best  and  most  polished  of  our  lyric 
poets. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

He  entered  Glasgow  University  in  October,  1791, 
having  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  classes  of  the 
Grammar  School,  now  tho  High  School' of  Glasgow. 
Dr.  Beattie  says  that,  even  while  a  student,  the  poet 
was  not  characterised  by  the  virtue  of  close  application. 
"  While  a  mere  boy,  Campbell  appears  to  have  had  the 
enviable  tact  of  looking  into  a  book,  and  extracting 
from  it  whatever  was  valuable.  He  took  the  cream, 
and  left  what  remained  for  the  perusal  of  less  fastidious 
readers.' '  This  faculty  is  not,  however,  calculated  to 
do  more  than  make  a  superficial  scholar;  and  Campbell 
was  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  the  day.  In  his 
first  year  at  college,  he  gained  three  prizes;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  even  these  prizes  were  not  easily  ob- 
tained at  Glasgow  University  by  any  young  lad  of 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

His  college  career  was  brilliant,  but  might  have  been 
more  so,  if  he  had  not  been,  as  he  states,  "  obliged 
by  his  necessities  to  give  elementary  instruction  to 
younger  lads;"  and  thus  "his  powers  of  instruction 
were  exhausted  in  teaching  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  learning.' '  Dr.  Beattie  believes  that  this  pro- 
cess of  instructing  others  "  led  "  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  his  own  fame ;  but  its  general  tendency  is 
to  fag  and  discourage  the  young  teacher,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to  do  double  duty.  While  prosecuting 
vigorously  his  classical  studies,  we  find  him  pursuing 
his  poetical  fancies,  and  working  his  upward  way  in 
the  path  that  was  to  lead  him  to  celebrity.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  regarding  the  foundation  of  his 
popular  ballad,  "Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  is  interest- 
ing:— 

"Among  the  notes  ill  us  t  rati  vo  of  this  period,  and  kindly 
furnished  to  mo  by  ono  of  his  earliest  friends,  I  find  that 
Campbell  was  still  very  constant  in  his  addresses  to  the 
Muses,  and  furnished  a  little  poem,  which  he  bad  printed, 
in  the  ballad  form,  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-students. 
'  When  he  was  preparing  this  for  the  press/  says  a  friend* 
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■  he  camo  lo  my  lodging  with  the  manuscript,  and  we  looked 
it  ovrr,  with  a  view  to  correct  whale  re  r  might  require 
emendation.'  He  got  it  printed  on  a  slip  of  pnper,  '  like  a 
bawbee  ballad  ;'  and,  from  its  resemblance' in  scenery  and 
subject,  to  *  Lord  Ultin's  Daughter,'  it  wis  probably  the 
first  form  of  that  ballad,  which  he  afterwards  so  beautifully 
recast,  while  residing  in  the  Highlands.  It  began  with 
these  lines  :— 

1  Loud  shrieked  afar  the  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  tho  storm  of  night, 
And  loud  the  waves  were  heard  to  roar 
That  lashed  on  Morten's  rocky  shore' — 

which,  if  compared  with  those  in  tho  ballad  published,  we 
Bhall  find  tho  resemblance  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant 
such  a  conjecture— 

'  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace  ; 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking,'  Ao." 

At  that  period,  1791,  a  number  of  literary  clubs 
were  formed  amongst  the  students  at  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  Campbell  felt  the  warm  interest 
of  youth  in  their  debates.  The  oratorical  displays 
of  the  evening  were  often  prolonged  till  midnight, 
and  yet  they  produced  comparatively  few  ora- 
tors. With  the  exception  of  theological  students,  of 
whom  Glasgow  has  always  had  a  large  share,  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  these  young  men,  in  their  subse- 
quent life,  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice and  study  of  eloquence ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  acquired  celebrity  in  that  field.  The 
cause  and  objects  of  Campbell's  first  Greek  poem  is 
thus  narrated : — 

"  It  was  during  the  same  term  at  college,  and  in  the 
Greek  class  which  young  Campbell  attended  with  so  mnch 
acknowledged  credit  to  himself,  that  another  little  Incident 
occurred,  which  brought  his  poetical  talent  before  the  Pro- 
fessor in  a  rather  pleasing  and  interesting  light.  Some 
publio  ceremony  or  procession,  it  seems,  had  just  been  an- 
nounced as  abr  ut  to  take  place  in  the  city  ;  and  being  of  a  very 
attractive  description,  the  leaders  in  the  Greek  class  were 
taking  very  active  measures  for  securing  a  '  holiday ;'  but 
were  sadly  puzzled  bow  they  should  '  memorialize'  the 
Professor,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  indulgence.  The 
'  show'  was  expected  to  be  even  much  finer  than  was  at 
first  imagined ;  and  yet,  was  to  bo  '  all  Homer  and  no 
holidav  ?'  In  this  dilemma,  young  Campbell  tacitly  took 
upon  himself  tho  office  of  junior  counsel  in  Greek  for  the 
whole  class,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  *  case.' 
Next  morning,  when  the  students  had  all  assembled,  much 
chagrined  at  the  little  success  that  had  attended  their  deli- 
berations, the  Professor  took  his  scat  as  usual. 

"  On  opening  a  Greek  text-book  that  lay  on  his  desk,  he 
observed  a  neatly-folded  manuscript,  respectfully  addressed 
to  himself,  and  '  humbly  praying,  &c.,'  as  all  petitioners 
do.  He  took  it  np,  turned  it  over,  as  if  to  throw  it  aside ; 
butt  Seeing  that  it  was  written  in  poetry,  he  was  struck  with 
the  novelty,  and  at  length  read  it  over  with  much  apparent 
attention.  His  class-fellows  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  ;  but  young  Campbell  was  literally  trembling  for 
the  fate  of '  his  first  piece/  and  the  '  holiday  !'  And  while 
he  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  rather  equivocal  smile 
that  played  about  the  Professor's  lips,  during  the  perusal, 
his  fears  too  clearly  suggested  that  it  was  in  contempt  of 
the  petitioner !    He  even  thought  ho  could  distinctly 
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The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  faoe  !' 

11  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  hear  his  name  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
class,  with  a  very  handsome  compliment  attached  to  it,  and 
followed  by  the  far  more  captivating  announcement,  that 
the  'holiday  was  granted!*  Granted! — The  word  was 
electric  :  the  students  returned  hasty  and  boisterous  thank*, 
and,  rushing  forth  to  the  market-place,  spent  a  'glorious 
holiday,'  with  the  young  Tyrtaeus  at  their  head. 

11  From  the  date  of  this  petition,  young  Campbell  was  ho- 
noured with  marked  attention  by  Professor  Young,  whose 
approbation,  in  this  instnnco,  stimulated  him  to  such  in- 
creased diligence  in  his  stud*  of  Greek,  that  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  proficiency  by  those  elegant  translations  which 
still  maintain  their  place  among  his  published  poems. 

In  the  next  session  he  entered  the  Logic  class,  and 
was  commended  for  his  exercises  by  Professor  Jardinc, 


although  not  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  but  annoying,  to  find  that  this  Greek 
scholar  and  poet  could  not  spell  and  write  the  English 
language  with  propriety.  In  1793,  while  yet  only  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  occasionally  attended  at  a  soli- 
citor's office  in  Glasgow ;  but  he  never  liked  the  busi- 
ness. The  general  opinion  that  the  study  of  law  is 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  poetry  and  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  was  confirmed  in  the  experiences  of 
Campbell.  His  case  did  not  constitute  the  rule,  but 
rather  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  exception.  There  arc 
many  splendid  illustrations  of  the  facility  with  which  law 
and  literature  may  draw  together.  The  names  of  Jeffrey 
and  Brougham  will  occur  readily  to  every  reader,  as 
examples  of  the  intimate  connection  that  may  exist 
between  the  daily  routine  of  legal  duties  and  eminence 
in  general  literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  lawyer; 
and  many  of  his  novels  evince  a  keen  intimacy  with 
the  absurdities  and  technicalities  of  Scottish  law  forms. 
Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  "Now  and  Then,"  and 
other  stirring  narratives,  is  a  barrister  of  considerable 
standing,  and  author  also  of  "The  Moral,  Social,  and 
Professional  Duties  of  Attorneys, ' '  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  most  promising  volumes 
of  last  year  are  written  by  lawyers.  Mr.  Whiteside's 
work  on  Italy  acquired  a  high  standing,  immediately  on 
its  publication.  The  author  of  "Nimrod, ' '  the  best  poem 
of  1848,  in  our  language,  is  a  Scottish  W.S.,  practising 
in  Edinburgh.  We  should,  however,  have  merely  to 
run  up  a  catalogue  of  names  and  works,  if  we  were 
called  on  to  prove  the  union  between  legal  and  literary 
studies,  although  the  opposite  opinion  has)  become 
proverbial,  and  barristers  who  are  bold  enough  to 
publish  verses  in  their  own  name,  like  the  clever 
author  of  "Nibley  Green,"  deem  it  advisable  to  pre- 
face them  with  an  apology. 

The  duties  of  the  solicitor's  office  did  not  suit  Camp- 
bell. He  made  no  progress  with  law  works;  and  we 
think  his  biographer,  in  the  following  verses,  need- 
lessly at  a  loss  to  know  the  more  congenial  pursuits 
to  which  he  retreated.  The  last  part  of  our  extract 
explains  them: — 

*'  During  the  summer  of  this  year ;  or,  at  least,  for  seve- 
ral weeks  after  prize-day,  Campbell  appears  to  have  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  or 
writer,  in  Glasgow,  a  relation  by  his  mother's  side,  and  to 
have  actually  commenced  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship* 
This  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell ;  hut 
as  he  informed  my  correspondent,  *  the  young  poet  camo  to 
his  office  only  on  trial,  and,  disliking  the  business  on  better 
acquaintance,  soon  left  the  office  and  returned  to  more  con- 
genial pursuits.'  What  these  pursuits  were,  does  not  ex- 
actly appear ;  but  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  session  at  college,  and  in  almost  daily  cor- 
respondence with  the  muses,  is  abundantly  evident  by  the 
translations  and  original  poems  whieh  he  struck  off  in  the 
eourse  of  the  autumn. 

"Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  was  one  inspired  by 
the  most  atrocious  event  of  the  day— an  event  '  Over  which 
he  wept  at  the  time,  and  the  mere  recollection  of  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  still  made  him  shudder/  It 
was  the  following  poem  on  Marie  Antoinette.  It  excited 
much  attention  '  on  both  sides  of  the  green  ; '  met  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  so  universally  felt  at  the  time-,  and  aflerwardf 
appeared  in  one  of  tho  leading  Glasgow  papers  :— 

" '  Verses  on  the  Queen  of  Faance. 

"  '  Behold !  where  Gallia's  captive  queen, 
With  steady  eye,  and  look  serene, 
In  life's  last  awful — awful  scene, 
81ow  leaves  her  sad  captivity. 

"  *  Hark!  .the  shrill  horn,  that  rends  tho  sky, 
Bespeaks  the  ready  murder  nigh; 
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The  Ume  parade  of  death  I  spy , 
And  leave  my  lone  captivity  ! 

'•  •  Farewell,  ye  mansions  of  despair  ! 
Scenes  of  my  sad  sequestered  care  ; 
The  balm  of  bleeding  woe  is  near- 
Adieu,  my  lone  captivity ! 

M  *  To  purer  mansions  in  the  sky, 

Fair  hope  directs  iny  grief-worn  eye  ; 
Where  sorrow's  child  no  more  shall  sigh, 
.Amid  her  lone  oaptivity  ! 

"  '  Adieu,  ye  babes,  whose  inftnt  bloom, 
Beneath  oppression's  lawless  doom, 
Pines  in  the  solitary  gloom 
Of  undeserv'd  captivity ! 

"  '  Of  power  benign,  that  rul'st  on  high  ! 
Cast  down,  cast  down  a  pitying  eye ! 
Bhed  consolation  from  the  sky, 
To  soothe  the  sad  oaptivity  ! 

•' '  Now  virtue's  sure  reward  to  prove, 
I  seek  empyreal  realms  above, 
Te  meet  my  long  departed  love- 
Adieu,  my  lone  captivity !'  " 

Daring  his  third  session  at  college,  the  future  poet 
made,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Ruth  well, 
who  was  his  fellow  student,  several  enemies  by  the 
seventy  of  his  satirical  effusions ;  but  many  of  them 
were  the  cause  of  amusement  rather  than  anger. 
Glasgow  University  has  been  long  a  haunt  of  Irish 
student*  5  but  the  new  colleges,  we  expect,  will  do 
much  to  retain  these  winter  absentees  at  home.  The 
Belfast  College,  founded,  in  some  measures,  on 
classes  already  formed,  is  likely  to  be  efficient  and 
popular.  In  1793,  however,  the  new  Irish  Colleges 
were  not  even  talked  of,  and  then,  as  now,  the  stu- 
dents from  Ulster  formed  a  large  party  at  Glasgow. 
One  morning  Campbell  "perpetrated  a  libel  on  old 
Ireland,"  beginning  thus  : — 

0  Fiw,  Hibenti,  collocatis, 
Snmomm  bonum  in — potatoes ;" 

and  it  answered  his  purpose,  for  all  he  wanted  was  a 
scat  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  as  the  Irish  ran  to  read 
the  attack  on  themselves  rather  than  on  their  country, 
he  attained  his  object. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  intimation,  respecting 
political  matters ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  passage, 
coonrming  the  views  that  we  have  steadily  expressed 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  political  martyrs, 
and  the  unjust  severity  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  were  victimised : — 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  exemplary  conduct,  Campbell  obtained  a  few 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  College.  Hie  bad  ju5t"completed 
the  first  sketch  of  a  prise  poem,  and  laid  it  aside*  for  future 
consideration.  Another  object  had  taken  strong  possession 
ef  his  mind ;  and  the  holidays,  just  granted,  encouraged  the 
hope  of  bis  being  enabled  to  realise  a  pleasing  and  long- 
cherished  object  of  ambition.  This  was  a  visit  to  Ediu- 
btrgh,  daring  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  when 
the  trial  of  if  air,  Gerald,  and  others,  for  high  treason,  was 
expected  to  take  place.  At  this  trial  Campbell  was  present; 
tad  me  eireuinstanee  of  his  life  ever  made  so  powerful  an 
inptsisiun  on  his  mind  as  what  he  heard  and  saw  on  that 
occasion.  The  whole  scene  within  the  Parliament-house — 
the  judges  on  the  bench— the  prisoners  at  the  bar— their 
took*— then*  eloquence— their  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
efeaiges  brought  against  them— their  solemn  appeals  to  the 
jsry— their  sentence — their  solemn  protest  end  despair — all 
mmtd  to  hannl  his  imagination  in  after  life,  like  a  reality 
vbich  nothing  oouid  efface.  In  detailing  the  circumstance 
which  preceded  tho  poet's  Tisit  to  the  capital,  X  hare  again 
nsMrssto  efsewn  manuscript,  in  which  I  find  some  domes- 
ft*  frails  of  an  iatereeung  nature.  It  commences  with  a 
•fort  tketeh  of  the  political  aspect  of  tho  country  at  this 
stinios  Hrhd,  particularly  of  France,  the  wretched  condi- 
ttoetftaSl  Bmiamh»&*9brie&j  bet  admirably  predicted:— 


"  'Dechirant  a  l'envileur  propre  republique ; 
Lions  oontre  lions ;  parents  contre  parents, 
Combattent  follement  pour  le  choix  des  tyrans  V 

u  Of  the  great  events  which  were  now  hastening  to  their 
consummation,  and  forcing  the  public  mind  into  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  as  to  their  results  upon  the  whole 
fabric  of  civilised  society,  Campbell,  though  comparatively 
a  tyro  'n  the  school  of  politics,  was,  nevertheless,  a  keeu  and 
attentive  observer.  'By  this  time,' he  says,  'the  French 
Revolution  had  every  where  lighted  up  the  contending  spirits 
of  domocracy  and  aristocracy ;  and  being,  in  my  own  opinion, 
a  competent  judge  of  politics,  I  became  a  democrat.  I  read 
Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  course ;  but,  unable  to 
follow  his  subtleties,  or  to  appreciate  his  merits,  I  took  the 
word  of  my  brother  democrats  that  he  was  a  sophist.  No 
doubt  my  principles — if  I  may  so  call  my  puerile  opinions—* 
got  a  check  from  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Jacobins ;  and 
my  hatred  hung  balanced  between  them  and  the  allied  in- 
vaders of  France,  who  brought  forth  all  the  evil  energies  of 
that  kingdom,  and  eventually  created  the  salamander  Na- 
poleon. But  although  I  wept  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of 
Louis,  and  the  fate  of  his  Queen  and  the  Dauphin,  with  the 
same  sincere  regret  as  I  now  read  them  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory, I  was,  nevertheless—  boy  as  I  certainly  was— possessed, 
even  then,  with  an  opinion  which  I  have  retained  through 
life,  namely,  that  the  French  massacres,  and,  above  all,  the 
death  of  Louis,  were  signal  calamities  to  the  ft  lends  of  peaco 
and  liberty  in  England,  and  were  equally  signal  advantages 
to  its  bitter  enemies. 

"'It  was  in  those  years  that  the  Scottish  Reformers,  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  others,  were  transported  to  Botany  Bay.— Muir, 
although  he  had  never  uttered  a  sentence  in  favour  of  re- 
form strouger  than  William  Pitt  himself  had  uttered ;  and 
Gerald  for  acts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  sound  English  law- 
yers, fell  short  of  sedition.  I  did  not  even  then  approve  of 
Gerald's  mode  of  agitating  the  reform  question  in  Scotland 
by  means  of  a  Scottish  convention  ;  but  I  had  heard  a 
magnificent  account  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments; 
and  I  longed  insufferably  to  see  him  ;  bnt  the  question  was, 
how  to  get  to  Edinburgh. 

"  '  While  thus  gravely  considering  the  ways  and  means,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  an  uncle's  widow  in 
Edinburgh — a  kind-hearted  elderly  lady,  who  had  seen  me 
at  Glasgow,  and  said  that  she  wonld  be  glad  to  receive  me 
at  her  house,  if  I  should  ever  come  to  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis. I  watched  my  mother's  molia  tempora  fundi— for 
she  had  them,  good  woman— and  eagerly  catching  the  pro- 
pitious moment,  I  said,  "  Oh,  mamma,  bow  I  long  to  see 
Edinburgh :  If  I  had  but  three  shillings,  I  could  walfc  there 
in  one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and  be  two  days  at  my  aunt 
Campbell's,  and  walk  back  in  another  day ! "  To  my  de- 
lightful surprise  she  answered,  "No,  my  bairn  ;  I  will  give 
you  what  will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh  and  bring  you  back ; 
but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than  half  the 
way  in  one  day" — that  was  twenty-two  miles.  "  Here/'  said 
she,  "  are  five  shillings  for  you  in  all ;  two  shillings  will 
serve  you  to  ro,  and  two  to  return ;  for  a  bed  at  the  half- 
way house  costs  but  sixpence."  She  then  gave  me — I 
shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  coin  !— a  King  William  and 
Mary  crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  gratitude  ;  but  sally- 
ing out  to  the  streets,  I  saw  at  the  first  bookseller's  shop  a 
print  of  Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens.  Now,  I  had  often  heard 
my  poor  mother  saying  confidentially  to  our  worthy  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Hamilton — whose  strawberries  I  had  pilfered-— 
that  in  case  of  my  father's  death,  and  he  was  a  very  old  man. 
she  knew  not  what  would  become  of  her.  "  But,"  she  used 
to  add,  "  let  me  not  despair,  for  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens." 
When  I  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing  of  its 
tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one  day  her  sup- 
porter; but  she  was  much  affected,  and  evidently  felt  a  strong 
presentiment.'  His  mother's  presentiment  had  its  literal 
fulfilment;  every  reader  will  mark  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a 
passage  to  which  no  commentary  can  do  justice.  '  Next 
morning,'  continues  Campbell,  '  I  took  my  way  to  Edinburgh 
with  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I  witnessed 
Joseph  Gerald's  trial,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  Hitherto 
I  had  never  known  what  public  eloquence  was,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Justiciary  Scotch  Lords  did  not  help  me  to  a  con- 
ception of  it — speaking,  as  they  did,  bad  arguments  in  broad 
Scotch.  But  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech  was  good — tho 
speeches  of  Laing  and  Gillies  were  better;  and  Gerald's 
speech  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  all  the  eloquence 
that  had  ever  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  house.  He 
quieted  the  judges,  in  spire  of  their  indecent  interruptions  of 
him,  and  produced  a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  fall  to  the  gronnd.  At  the  close  of  his  defence 
he  said,  "  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— now  that  I  have 
to  take  leave  of  you  for  over,  let  mo  remind  Vou  that  mercy 
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is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  of  jurymen  ;  that  tbe  man  who 
shuts  his  heart  on  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  on  him 
tbo  Rates  of  mercy  will  be  shut ;  and  for  him  the  Saviour  of 
tho  world  shall  have  died  in  vain.''  At  this  finish  I  was 
mo  rod,  and  turning  to  a  stranger  beside  me,  apparently  a 
tradesman,  I  said  to  him,  "  Dy  heavens,  Sir,  that  is  a  great 
man  V*  "Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered ;  "  he  is  not  only  a  great 
mm  himself,  but  he  makes  every  other  man  feel  groat  who 
listens  to  him/" 

"  This  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  above  all,  the  trial  ho  had 
witnessed  in  the  Parliament-house — the  strong  political 
excitement  evinced  by  the  spectators — the  dignified  de 
mainour,  and  glowiug  eloquence  of  the  prisoner  Gerald— 
made  an  impression  on  young  Campbell's  mind  that  never 
left  him.  It  maybe  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  little 
influence  iu  strengthening  and  confirming  those  early  prin- 
ciples, the  strict  observance  of  which,  on  all  subsequent 
occasions,  gavo  him  that  titlo  of  political  consistency  to 
which  he  so  religiously  adhered. 

"Full  of  his  subject,  ho  returned  home  to  his  father's 
bouse,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  etu  lies,  with  that  in- 
creased thirst  for  distinction  which  had  already  marked  his 
progress,  and  was  now  conducting  him  to  the  summit  of 
literary  fame." 

The  sympathy  of  a  young  man,  possessed  of  com- 
manding talents,  unassociated  with  those  political 
opinions  for  which  Muir,  Gerald,  and  their  companions 
were  punished;  educated  in  the  strictest  circles  of 
Scotch  burgher  life,  always  peaceable,  decorous,  and 
loyal  to  the  dynasty;  and  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
fessors who  were  satisfied  with  the  order  of  things  then 
existing  in  this  country — the  sympathy  even  of  a 
young  man,  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  ac- 
quirements and  endowments  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
was  a  testimonial,  and  even  a  vindication,  which  posterity 
will  not  disregard.  The  trial  made  a  deep  impression 
on  one  auditor  who  had  walked  to  and  from  Edinburgh, 
not  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  being  present,  but 
with  a  view  to  that  amongst  other  objects.  His 
character  was  changed.  He  became  more  sedate  from 
that  glimpse  of  the  world's  work.  One  agitator  was 
made  by  the  trial,  and  Dr.  Beattie  says  that  subse- 
quently, "  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  he 
would  call  a  few  of  his  comrades  together,  and  read 
them  lectures  on  the  miserable  prospects  of  society — 
the  corrupt  state  of  modern  legislation — the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republics — and  the  wisdom  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus." 

During  his  sessions  at  college,  Campbell's  studies 
were  directed  towards  the  Church;  but  his  biographer, 
unconsciously,  we  suppose,  demonstrates  the  bad  work- 
ing of  Church  patronage  in  these  days;  which  probably 
kept  one  man  out  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  whose 
genius  and  energy,  if  they  had  been  directed  into  that 
channel,  would  undoubtedly  have  placed  him,  in  point 
of  success  and  utility,  on  a  level  with  its  brightest  or- 
naments. In  1794,  however,  the  party  who  subse- 
quently opened  up  the  question  of  patronage,  and  the 
circumstances  that  induced  a  relaxation  of  its  rigour, 
had  not  been  developed.  The  want  of  any  hope  of 
efficient  patronage  changed  the  current  of  Campbell's 
life.  His  father,  who  was  a  strictly  religious  man, 
probably  urged  perseverance  ;  but  the  opposite  coun- 
sel appears  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  poet  remained 
a  layman. 

"  Down  to  this  period  of  his  academical  career,  Campbell 
appears  to  have  studied  with  a  view  to  the  Church.  Among 
the  most  intimate  of  his  associates  was  Hamilton  Paul,  whose 
talents  were  of  a  high  order— a  grave  philosopher,  but  a  lively 
poet.  In  the  congenial  society  of  this  worthy  compeer,  and 
that  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Fin  lay  son,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  travelled  to  Mull,  he  spent  many  plea- 
sant, as  well  as  profitable,  hours.    And  as  both  his  class- 


fellows  were  preparing  for  holy  orders— theology,  with  all 
the  •  weighty  matters  of  tho  law'/  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
logic,  were  the  leading  studies  of  the  session.  Having  a 
warm  friendship  for  those  yonng  men,  living  much  in  their 
company,  and  sharing  their  sentiments,  it  is  probable  that 
he  «t  length  embraced  similar  views ;  and,  for  some  time, 
at  least,  steadily  persevered  in  regulating  his  studies  by 
theirs.  Circumstances,  however,  of  a  domestic  or  personal 
nature,  appoar  to  have  altered  hi*  purpose;  but  these  are  so 
indistinctly  remembered,  or  so  doubtfully  stated,  that  I 
cannot  take  upou  me  to  repeal  them  with  any  degree  of 
confidence. 

"  His  prospects  of  Church  patronage  oould  never  have 
been  very  encouraging.  His  family  connections,  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce ;  and 
when  he  looked  towards  Kinian,  *the  home  of- his  fore- 
fathers/ and  thought  of  days  when  the  staunch  old 
'lairds  of  that  ilk*  would  have  sold  their  last  acre  to  have 
placed  such  a  kinsman  iu  tbe  pulpit,  tbe  case  was  cheerless; 
'rocfless  and  wild  *  was  their  abode  ;  and  under  the  green 
sward  of  Kilmichael  kirkyard  lay  the  last  'heritors*  who 
could  have  lent  him  a  helping  hand.  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind.  But  then  it  was  said  'his  talents  would 
easily  accomplish  what  family  influence  could  not.'  Talents 
he  certainly  had— talents  of  the  first  order— but  of  what 

avail  were  these  ? 

" '  Hand  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtntibos  obstat 
Hes  angusta  dorai.' 
Many  other  such  arguments  were  employed;  but  they 
went  merely  to  show  that,  if  he  aspired  to  Church  prefer- 
ment, he  must  give  much  more  attention  to  things  'Ecclesi- 
astical ;'  study  Calvin,  compose  homilies,  read  Mosheim, 
follow  in  tho  steps  of  those  noble  ancestors,  who,  at  tho 
peril  of  their  lives  and  property,  had  ever  clnng  fast  to  the 
interest  of  their  mother  Kirk ;  and  take  his  own  words  for  a 
motto:  — 

"  'Be  strong  os  thn  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  tbe  sbore.' 
What  effect  this  friendly  exhortation  produced  on  the  mind 
of  Campbell  is  not  known/' 

The  confession  that  talents  of  the  first  order  were 
of  no  avail,  is  humiliating,  when  made  in  reference  to 
an  institution  where  talents  are  apparently  indispensa- 
ble for  success,  and  where  drones  can  do  more  mis- 
chief than  in  any  other  profession  whatever,  by  merely 
doing  nothing. 

Medicine  and  surgery  formed  the  next  suggestion ; 
but  then  they  required  a  greater  outlay  than  the  poet's 
financial  condition  would  permit ;  and,  after  attending 
"  some  preliminary  lectures/'  this  idea  also  was  aban- 
doned. He  then  entered  the  counting-house  of  a 
merchant,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  still 
hankering  after  the  Church,  whose  pulpits  were  closed 
against  him  by  the  Act  of  1711 — studying  Hebrew  in 
his  leisure  hours,  and  writing  religious  poetry. 

At  the  close  of  the  third>session,  Campbell  carried 
three  prizes ;  but  more  pecuniary  losses"  having  been 
encountered  by  his  family,  he  <wds  induced  to  seek 
employment;  and  found  it  in  the  Hebrides.  His 
journey  to  Mull,  where  he  was  to  act  as  tutor  to 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Sunipol,  was  made  over- 
land ;  and  partly,  from  want  of  any  other  conveyance, 
on  foot.  The  state  of  the  Highlands,  at  that  com- 
paratively recent  period,  is  shown  pretty  clearly  in 
the  following  extract : — 

"At  last,  after  crossing  Cowal,  and  reaching  Inverarj, 
we  regained  a  spot  of  comparative  civilization,  where  there 
was  a  high  road  with  milestones.  On  that  road,  I  remember, 
we  came  up  with  a  little  boy,  in  a  postman's  dress,  whoso 
pony  was  left  grazing  on  the  road  side,  whilst  Bed  Jacket 


'  I'm  no  the  post— I'm  only  an  express! ' " 

At  Mull  he  found  a  famine  of  paper,  and  apologises 
in  1795  to  a  friend  for  the  irregularity  of  his  corres- 
pondence, by  saying  "there  is  no  paper  in  Mull." 
He  remained  only  five  months  in  the  island,  and  re- 
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unwd  to  Glasgow  for  Lis  fifth  session.     In  one  of  his 
notes  lie  says  -.  — 

**ARct  ray  return  from  Mull,  I  supported  myself  daring 
k*'  by  Private  tuition.     Among  other  scholars,  I  had 
*  youth  named    Cunin^hame,  who  is  now  Lord  Cuning- 
aaa»,in  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Edinburgh." 

From,  a  letter  of  his  !Lordship  to  Dr.  Beattie,  he  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  boarded  in  Mr.  Campbell's  family 
during  this  session.      Campbell  was  greatly  captivated 
by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Miller,  under  whom  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne  studied  for  some  time,  and  from 
whom  lie  probably  imbibed  those  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  which  he  was   strongly  attached.     Professor 
Miller  nearly  succeeded  in  making  the  poet  a  lawyer, 
that  task  in  which  the  solicitor  had  failed;  and  he 
saws: — 

"  At  that  time,  had  I  possessed  but  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
to  hare  subsisted  upon  in  studying  law,  I  believe  I  should 
bate  bid  adieu  to  the  Mnses,  and  gono  to  the  bar;  but  I  had 
no  ehotco  in  the  matter." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  world  that  he  was  so 
constrained  and  shut  in  by  poverty  on  every  side. 
This  session  closed  his  college  life  ;  and  he  began  the 
world  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  General  Napier,  who 
was  residing  at  Downie ;  but  he  disliked  the  profes- 
sion, 

LITERARY  LIFE. 

The  poet  made  many  attempts  to  become  a  lawyer. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh — proposed  to  establish  a  maga- 
zine— found  employment,  through  Mr.Cuninghame's  re- 
commendation, inthe  Registry  House — was  subsequently 
engaged  "in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,"  and  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  received  through 
him  an  engagement  for  an  abridged  edition  of  "  Bryan 
Edward's  West  Indies,"  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid 
£  20.  He  returned  to  Glasgow,  to  meet  a  brother  whom 
lie  had  never  seen,  and  to  finish  his  abridgement. 
The  idea  of  publishing  a  magazine  still  haunted  him ; 
hut  funds  were  wanting,  aud  the  intention  was  drop- 
ped. At  that  time  he  wrote  "  The  Wounded  Hussar" 
and  "  The  Dirge  of  Wallace,"  two  of  his  most  popular 
lyrics.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  again  in  Edin- 
burgh, fagging  for  Messrs.  Mundall  and  Son,  the  pub- 
lishers, at  a  very  limited  rate  of  remuneration,  rind- 
ing his  revenue  contracted  beneath  what  he  had  con- 
templated, he  formed  arrangements  to  proceed  to 
Virginia,  in  America,  but  the  state  of  his  health  set 
them  aside.  He  then  returned  with  his  family  to 
Edinburgh,  worked  hard  for  the  booksellers,  mixed 
amongst  the  literary  society  cf  Edinburgh  in  1798, 
and  commenced  to  write  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
He  resided  at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on  St.  John's 
HOI;  and  of  the  young  men  then  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  whom  he  associated,  several  raised  them- 
selves to  eminence  and  consideration.  Amongst  them, 
we  find  the  names  of  the  present  Lords  Cockburn 
■ad  Brougham.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  were 
finished  while  the  author  was  still  in  his  20th  year, 
and  sold  to  the  Mundalls  for  £60  in  cash  and 
books;  "but  for  two  or  three  years  the  publish 
en  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  every  new  edition." 
The  poem,  although  cheaply  sold,  acquired  for  the 
author  a  standing  in  literary  society  which  he 
<fid  not  previously  possess ;  and,  perhaps,  the  pub- 
ises made  a  sufficient  risk  in  giving  even  £60  in 

Mod  for  a  poem,  by  "  a  young  man"  whose  fame  still 

umed  wiOdn  a  narrow  circle. 


Although  his  famous  and  spirit-stirring  lyric,  "Ye 
Mariners  of  England,"  was  not  published  until  several 
years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  first  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  yet  Dr.  Beattie  thinks  that  it  was  composed 
in  Edinburgh  during  1799,  after  the  model  of  an  old 
song,  "Ye  Gentlemen  of  England."  He  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Mundall  for  another  poem, 
descriptive  of  Scottish  history,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Queen  of  the  North ;"  and  arrangements  for  its  illus- 
tration were  made  with  Mr.  Williams,  a  landscape 
painter,  but  the  work  was  never,  completed. 

THE  GERMAN  PILGRIMAGE. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  poet  and  his  brother 
left  Leith  for  Hamburgh.     The  object  of  the  journey, 
to  a  young  man  whose  finances  were  not  in  a  grati- 
fying  state,  is   not  rendered  clear.     His  reception 
amongst  the  British  residents  at  Hamburgh  was  highly 
flattering,  for  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  had  preceded 
their  author.      From  Hamburgh  he  went  forward  to 
Ratisbon,  from  which  he  dates  on  the  10th  August, 
and  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrians,  under  Klenau,  by  the  French.  His  letters 
describe  the  German  scenery  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  accuracy.     He  explains  the  fascination  of  one 
valley,  as  caused  from  its  combination  of  the  wildness 
of  a  Scotch  glen  with  the  verdure  of  an  English  gar- 
den.    At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  an  English  gar- 
den,  and    could    scarcely  be   deemed   a  competent 
witness.      At  Ratisbon   he  lay  for  a  considerable 
time   while    the  country  around   was  being   devas- 
tated by   contending  armies.     He  was   detained  in 
that  city  until  October,  1800.     He  heard  there  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mundell,  and  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained great  fears  that  his  arrangements  with  the  house 
would  be  quashed  in  consequence.     These  fears  were 
partially  relieved,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,   from  Altona.      During 
his  German  journey,  he  professed,  at  all  proper  inter- 
vals, to  be  still  engaged  on  the  "  Q.  N."     His  letters 
from  Germany  are  not  very  interesting.      They  are 
most  frequently   addressed  to  Mr.  Richardson,   and 
are   full   of     anticipations    regarding    their    future 
journies.     From  detached  hints  in  the  letters,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was, 
at  the  time,  paying  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  poems  from 
the  seat  of  war.     In  his  correspondence  from  Altona, 
Campbell  mentions   "The  Exile  of  Erin"   in  a  way 
that  should  settle  the  foolish  dispute  once  raised  in 
Ireland  regarding  its  authorship.      Poets  have  their 
tricks  of  trade  like  publishers  and  other  men.      In 
one  of  the  letters  to  Richardson,  initialed  "  T.  C.,*' 
we  find  him  saying,  "I  request  your  caution  most 
earnestly,  about  what  I  have  said  about  the  '  Queen  of 
the  North.'     Keep  up  the  public  mind.9*     From  Perry 
he  expected  fifty  pounds  for  twenty-four  pieces  of 
poetry,  to  be  polished  in  the  best  style  that  a  regard 
for  his  reputation  could  induce.     Next  year  he  was 
to  furnish  twenty  pieces  for  the  same  sum.       The 
price  was  to  be  raised.     He  calculated  that  in  Hun- 
gary he  could  live  with  his  friend  Mr.  Richardson  at 
a  cost  of  ten  shillings  per  week  for  each ;   and  "  for 
four  pounds  a-piece  they  could  walk  from  Altona  to 
Munich." 

Mr.  Campbell  rebutted  the  charge  respecting  the 
"Exile  of  Erin,"  most  decisively.     The  question  was 
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conclusively  settled  by  the  certificate  of  Lord  Nu- 
gent, a  relative  of  the  person  by  whom  the  song 
was  said  to  have  been  composed ;  and  who  intimated 
that,  for  a  considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup- 
posed author,  by  the  Monaghan  version,  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  song ;  knew  it  in  Campbell's  Works, 
and  never  hinted  a  doubt  of  the  authorship.  The 
curious  charge  was  chiefly  got  up  by  the  editor  of  a 
provincial  paper,  in  a  small  Irish  town,  who  professed 
to  draw  his  information  from  Mr.  Nugent's  sister. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  song  were  all 
well  known  to  a  party  of  Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell 
met  in  Germany ;  by  whom  it  was  first  sung,  and  on 
whose  account  it  had  been  composed.  Campbell 
passed  the  winter  of  1800  and  1801  at  Altona,  making 
occasional  excursions  into  other  parts  of  Germany. 
His  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess, 
were  also  written  in  Altona.  To  his  residence  in 
Germany  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  best  lyrics — 
of  those  splendid  compositions  whose  every  line  is  a 
household  word,  and  which  will  live  while  our  lan- 
guage endures.  The  "  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,"  and 
the  "  Soldier's  Dream,'1  were  undoubtedly  of  German 
origin.  The  "  Wounded  Hussar"  was  written  before 
he  saw  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  he  never  was 
in  America,  although  the  scenery  of  Wyoming  is  said 
to  be  accurately  described  in  his  "  Gertrude." 

All  his  countrymen  must  regret  that  his  "  Queen 
of  the  North  "  never  appeared.  She  was  the  subject 
of  his  day-thoughts  and  night-dreams,  in  Germany. 
All  his  letters  refer  to  his  projects  in  reference  to  this 
great  work ;  and  we  can  hardly  forbear  from  quoting 
the  following  outline  of  what  he  meant  to  do  for 
Edinburgh  in  the  matter : — 

"But  to  finishing  my  '  Queen  of  the  North.'  I  have 
already  mentioned  how  shocked  I  should  be  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  my  honour  unfulfilled.  I  expect,  besides  pieces  to 
Ferry,  to  have  much  done  in  it  before  yon  come  out,  but  for 
want  of  matter  I  cannot  possibly  perfect  it  till  then.  I  find 
this  subject  fertile  in  good  episodes.  The  parting  apostro- 
phe to  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  be  from  shipboard,  by 
moonlight.  The  feelings  of  my  heart  are  still  as  warm  to 
it  as  they  were  when  I  saw  it  vanishing.  I  then  mean  to 
transport  myself,  in  imagination,  to  the  castle  heicht,  and 
describe  the  sensations  that  would  naturally  arise  from 
taking  in  with  the  eye  the  most  remarkable  scenery 
visible  from  that  point.  I  mean  to  describe  the  view  from 
Queen  Street ;  then  if  anything  romantio  or  classical  can 
be  connected  with  it,  any  of  the  mountain  scenery  obvious 
to  the  eye  from  that  point.  The  plain  pastoral  sublimity  of 
Arthur's  Seat  is  next  to  be  noticed — and  if  any  scene  be  visible 
from  thence,  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  poem.  One  of  the 
places  of  Mary's  refuge  is  to  be  seen  from  its  top.  After 
a  sketch  of  the  murder-closet  of  Rizzio,  and  the  hall  of  the 
Scottish  Kings,  an  episode  on  the  college  will  conclude  the 
poem." 

The  extract  shows  that  Campbell  was  not  familiar 
with  Edinburgh.  "  If  any  scene  be  visible  from  Ar- 
thur's Seat  ?"  In  the  absence  of  a  thick  fog  there 
is  scenery  visible  from  Arthur's  Seat  sufficient  to  serve 
an  indefinite  number  of  poets.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1801  war  was  declared  against  Denmark,  the 
English  residents  were  obliged  to  abandon  Altona, 
and  Campbell  sailed  for  England  on  the  6th  of  March. 
They  were  allowed  to  pass  the  Danish  batteries 
without  molestation,  and  sailed  under  convoy  to 
England.  Thus  the  poet  lost  his  promised  sum- 
mer tour  in  Germany;  and  the  world  gained,  in 
the  language  of  his  biographer,  "his  noblest  lyric, 
the  'Battle    of  the  Baltic.'"    There  were  only 


two  Scottish  vessels  in  convoy,  and  they  were  carried 
to  Yarmouth  along  with  the  English  fleet.  Mr. 
Campbell's  first  visit  to  England  was  therefore  made 
involuntarily,  and  it  was  he  cause  of  great  regret  to 
him.  He  landed  in  London  with  only  a  few  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  for  all  bis  resources  had  been  expended 
in  assisting  a  friend  at  Altona.  In  London  he  found 
none  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  Homing  Chronicle.  He  was  obliged,  not- 
withstanding, to  call  upon  him  and  to  explain  his  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Perry  was  a  generous  friend,  to  whom  many 
young  men  were  indebted  for  their  advancement  in  life. 
Writing  to  one  of  his  Scotch  correspondents,  the  poet 
says,  "  I  have  found  Perry.  His  reception  was  warm 
and  cordial,  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 
'  i"  mil  be  your  friend,'  said  the  good  man.  '  I  will 
be  all  that  you  could  wish  me  to  be.' "  In  reference 
to  this  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in  his  own 
notes,  "  calling  on  Perry  one  day,  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Lord  Holland,  asking  about  me,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to .  have  me  to  dine  at  the  King 
of  Clubs.  Thither  with  his  lordship  I  accordingly 
repaired,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  There 
1  met,  in  all  their  glory  and  feather,  Mackintosh, 
Rogers,  the  Smiths,  Sydney,  and  others."  So 
by  accident  and  mishap  he  was  thrown  into  the  centre 
of  the  Whig  literary  coteries ;  but  an  affliction  was 
prepared  for  him  even  then ;  for  a  friend,  meeting  him 
on  the  streets  of  London,  hinted  to  him  the  serious 
illness  of  his  father,  in  such  terms  as  led  liim  to  antici- 
pate that  parent's  death.  His  worst  fear  on  the  sub- 
ject was  realised.  His  father  had  completed  his 
ninety-first  year;  and  of  his  seven  sons,  who  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood,  "  not  one  was  present 
to  close  his  eyes."  While  proceeding  to  Leith,  by 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother,  a  lady  who 
had  read  his  poems,  without  knowing  Mr.  Campbell, 
surprised  him  by  expressing  her  regret  that  the  poet 
had  been  arrested  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  would  probably 
be  executed.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  he  found 
his  mother  acquainted  with,  and  greatly  troubled  by, 
the  rumour.  He  therefore  determined  to  wait  on 
the  Sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and  report  his  position.  That 
worthy  functionary  frankly  told  him  that  they  were 
aware  of  his  guilt ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see  him. 
He  asked  the  grounds  of  their  charge,  and  was  told 
that  "it  seems  you  have  been  conspiring  with  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  in  Austria,  and  with  the  Irish  at  Ham- 
burgh, to  get  a  French  army  landed  in  Ireland.  *  * 
You  attended  Jacobin  clubs  at  Hamburgh,  and  you 
came  over  from  thence  in  the  same  vessel  with 
Donavan,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar-hill." 

A  box,  with  a  number  of  his  papers,  had  been  seized 
at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treasonable 
documents  amongst  lus  manuscripts.  "  The  Exile  of 
Erin"  would  rather  have  been  against  him  at  this  pinch, 
but  "Ye  Mariners  of  England '*  was  also  found  in  the 
arrested  box,  and  turned  the  scale.  The  end  of  his 
examination  is  told  by  himself.  "  The  Sheriff  began 
to  smoke  the  whole  bubble,  and  said,  '  This  comes  of 
trusting  a  Hamburgh  spy.  Mr.  Campbell,'  he  said, 
'this  is  a  cold  wet  evening — what  do  you  say  to  our 
having  a  bottle  of  wine  during  the  examination  of  your 
democratic  papers  V  " 
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The  fate  of  Donovan  was  fortunate,  and  his  story, 

as  told  hj  Mr.  Campbell,  is  ridiculous : — 

■  A.  twelvemonth,  afterwards  I  met  Donovan  in  London, 
end  leoosmisad  my  gaunt  Irish  friend,  looking  very  dismal. 
1  Hi!  Donovan/  said  I,  *  I  wish  you  joy,  my  good  fellow, 
in  getting  out  of  the  tower,  where  I  was  told  they  had  impri- 
nted yen,  and  were  likely  to  treat  you  like  another  Sir 
William  Wallace.'  •  Och,'  said  he,  '  good  luck  to  the 
Tower— black  was  the  day — And  it  was  only  a  week  ago — 
that  I  was  turned  out  of  it.  Would  that  any  one  could  get 
ase  mto  it  for  life  !*  '  My  stars  !  and  were  you  not  in  con- 
finement? <  Tscuach  !  ne'er  the  bit  of  it.  The  Govern- 
ment allowed  me  a  pound  sterling  a -day  as  a  State  prisoner. 
The  Tower  gaoler  kept  a  glorious  table  ;  and  be  let  me  out  to 
walk  where  I  liked  all  day  long,  perfectly  secure  that  I  should 
return  at  meal-times.  And  then,  besides,  he  had  a  nice 
pretty  daughter.'  ...  *  And  don't  you  go  and  see  her 
tn  the  tower?*  •  Why,  no,  my  dear  fellow.  The  '  course 
of  true  love  never  yet  run  smooth.'  I  discovered  that  she 
had  ao  money ;  and  she  found  out  that  my  Irish  estates, 
and  aS  that  I  had  told  her  about  their  being  confiscated  in 
the  Rebellion,  was  sheer  blarney.  So,  when  the  day  arri  red 
that  year  merciless  Government  ordered  me  to  be  liberated 
as  a  State  prisoner,  I  was  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world, 
and  glad  to  become  a  reporter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.' " 

Mr.  Campbell's  domestic  concerns  bore  [heavily  upon 
him  at  this  juncture.  His  mother  and  sisters  were 
dependent  on  him  for  support.  His  brothers  were 
either  too  far  away  or  unable  to  share  the  debt ;  but 
tie  poet  nobly  met  this  duty ;  and  through  his  life- 
time never  shrunk  from  any  expenditure  necessary  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  his  relatives.  No  man  ever 
better  discharged,  in  these  respects,  the  duties  of  a  son 
and  of  a  brother.  The  companionship  of  gay  and 
wealthy  friends  never  dazzled  him  into  forgetfulness  of 
his  humble  but  esteemed  relatives ;  although  often  the 
seans  necessary  to  secure  their  comfort  were  obtained 
under  great  privations — to  them,  and  to  many  of  the 
friends  amongst  whom  he  moved,  altogether  unknown. 

During  the  food  riots  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1S01,  Mr.  Campbell  began  part  of  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Mobiade,"  which  was  never  printed  until  it  ap- 
peared in  this  work,  although  it  was  in  a  style  dif- 
ferent altogether  from  his  other  poems.  He  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  time  unfavourable  to  monopolies — to 
have  been  living  before  his  age;  and  he  might  have 
effectually  aided  the  Corn-law  Bhymer,  if  his  engage- 
ments and  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  turn 
his  mind  in  that  direction. 

Our  extracts  are  neither  from  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  this  curious  poem : — 

"  Thus,  when  Monopoly's  briarean  bands 
Had  dragg'd  her  harrow  o'er  a  hundred  lands ; 
But  chief,  the  terrors  .of  her  gorgon  frown 
Had  scared  Edina's  faint  and  famish'd  town  ; 
Then  want,  the  griffin,  oharap'd,  with  iron  claws, 
Oar  shuddering  hearts  and  agonising  maws ; 
Chased  from  bur  plundered  boards  each  glad  regale 
Of  vermeil  ham,  brown  beef,  and  buxom  ale ! 
Ah  me !  no  strepent  goose  at  Christmas  tide, 
Hias'd  in  the  straogler's  hand,  and  kick'd  and  died ! 
So  trembling  jellies,  nor  ambrosial  pie, 
Regaled  the  liquorish  mouth  and  longing  eye— 
Bed  sunk  December's  last  dishonour  d  sun, 
And  the  young  year's-day  pass'd  without  a  bun !" 

Hie  poet  runs  on  in  the  half-satirical,  half-pleasant 
ran  for  some  time,  till  he  reaches  his  own  wishes  on 
thesnlgeci:— 

"  Her  —and  my  day-dream  till  the  waning  hoars 
Bad  shook  lair  Jaoey  from  her  throne  ofnowers  ; 
sad  e'er  my  heart's  emotions,  less  divine, 
IsftperioBs  warn'd  to'  esurient  bard  to  dine  ! 
Yet—when  my  bell  it'e  awful  summons  rung, 
iad  tneftjsl  Mary  heard  its  iron  tongue— 
Kef «  Biftfan  prose,  I  spoke  aloud,  I 

'  Wkmmttal  waafs  tU'  unmoral  spin,  bow's,  { \ 


111  would  it  suit  to  ask  a  poet's  food 
Jn  vulgar  phrase,  ignobly  understood ! ' 
Then  stood  the  culinary  maiden  dumb, 
And  slowly  twirl'd  each  ciroumvolvent  thumb , 
Astounded— list'ning  to  the  voice  sublime 
Of  oral  thunders,  and  Iambio  rhyme : — 
" '  Bring  me  the  beef— the  dulcet  pudding  bring ; 
Or  fry  the  mud-lark's  odoriferous  wing ; 
Or  simmering  greens  with  soft  rotation  turn, 
Champ' d  in  the  luscious  treasure  of  the  churn  ! 
Then  pour  the  brown  ale,  rich  as  ever  ran 
From  Balder' s  horn,  or  Edin's  creamy  can  ! 
Blest  in  that  honest  draught,  let  none  repine 
For  ncct'rous  noyeau  or  ambrosial  wine  ; 
But — lest  my  warning  wealth  refuse  to  raise 
So  fair  a  feast,  in  these  degenerate  days — 
Take  from  this  splendid  shilling,  what  may  find 
Some  sweet  refection  of  a  sober  mind, 
Yon  earth-born  apple,  vegetable  graco 
Of  Erin's  sons— a  blunder-loving  race ; 
Well  could  that  food  of  bulls  delight  me  now, 
Mixfc  with  the  mantling  beverage  of  the  cow  ; 
My  vaccine  milk  on  'tatoes  sweet  should  pour, 
And  fruit  and  liquor  charm  our  fairy-footed  bower !"' 

Lord  Minto,  who  had  been  employed  on  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  was  acquainted 
with  Germany,  met  Mr.  Campbell,  by  his  own  desire,  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  and  afterwards 
treated  the  poet  with  great  respect.  The  Minto  family 
are  always  engaged  in  special  missions.  They  have  a 
turn  for  that  work.  The  present  Earl  has  had  his  share 
of  it  in  Italy  during  the  present  year,  to  very  little 
good  purpose.  His  father  was  a  Tory — Campbell  was 
a  Whig  or  a  Radical — but  it  is  greatly  to  the  noble- 
man's credit,  that  in  times  when  political  differences 
ran  high,  he  did  not  permit  them  to  interfere  with  his 
private  friendship,  to  which  Campbell  refers  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

.  " '  My  history  since  I  left  you  has  not  been  much  brighter 
than  many  other  spots  of  my  life.  I  was  attacked  again  at 
Liverpool  with  a  resurrection  of  my  winter  complaint.  The 
remedy  hat  been  an  obstacle  to  what  I  ought  principally  to 
have  been  employed  in  cultivating  since  I  came  to  London, 
namely,  my  numerous  introductions.  I  have  not  delivered 
above  one  half  of  my  letters ;  nor  have  I  found  myself  in 
spirits  to  call  upon  the  generality  of  those  persons  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  have  formed.  I  began  letters  to  Graham  and  to 
Brougham,  all  of  which  I  threw  into  the  fire ;  for,  unless 
one  has  pleasant  thoughts  to  communicate,  what  is  the  use  of 
correspondence  ?  Horner  would  inform  you  of  my  present 
residence.  Lord  Minto  has  shown  me  great  kindness,  and 
conferred  that  kindness  with  delioaey.  At  an  early  period 
of  our  acquaintance,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the 
ticklish  subject  of  politics,  in  which  it  was  my  design  that 
ho  should  have  my  confession  of  faith ;  and,  if  that  were  in- 
consistent with  his  good  opinion,  that  our  acquaintance 
should  drop.  I  told  him  that  my  principles  were  Republican; 
and  that  my  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government  had  not  been  materially  affected  by  all 
that  had  happened  in  the  French  Revolution.  I  added  that 
my  oldest  and  best  friends  were  even  of  the  same  creed,  and 
attributed  my  opinion  in  politics  to  my  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  John  Miller.  Lord  Minto  is  a  Tory  of  the  Burke 
school.  He  censured  the  opinions  of  the  opposite  sect  very 
strongly;  but  said  that  he  never  cherished  an  illiberal  dis- 
like to  young  and  candid  errors  of  judgment.  I  see  him  but 
once  a-day,  at  breakfast,  for  he  is  abroad  the  rest  of  the  day. 
His  conversation  is  very  instructive,  from  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  political  facts  and  characters;  and,  though 
his  creed  is  not  favourable  to  political  liberty,  it  has  no  mix- 
ture of  personal  asperity. '  " 

"Lochiel's  Warning"  was  written  at  Minto  House, 
during  the  night.  It  has  the  character  of  an  inspiration. 
The  poet's  evening  thoughts  had  been  turned  to 
the  wizard's  warning,  and  in  course  of  the  night  he 
awoke,  repeating  the  idea  for  which  he  had  been  search- 
ing for  days,  rung  for  the  servant,  had  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  produced  "Lochiel's  Warning  "  before  day  dawn. 
Of  that  poem  Mr.  Telford  wrote,  "I  am  absolutely 
vain  of  Thomas  CampbcU,    There  was  never  anything 
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like  kirn — he  is  the  very  spirit  of  Parnassus.  Have  yon 
seen  his  Lochiel  ?  He  will  surpass  everything  ancient 
or  modern — your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  and  your 
Greys.  I  expect  nothing  short  of  a  Scotch  Milton,  a 
Shakspcare,  or  something  more  than  either.' f  There 
are  some  interesting  particulars  in  the  following  extract 
regarding  *'Lochiers  Warning  " : — 

"It  was  justly  remarked,  by  a  lato  physician  of  much 
experience,  tbat  vigorous  bodily  health  and  great  aptitude 
for  poetry  are  rarely  united  in  the  same  frame.  The  rule 
has  many  exceptions ;  but  the  disposition  to  study  is  gene- 
rally in  an  inverse  ratio  lo  a  state  of  physical  strength,  the 
tone  of  which  may  be  lowered  without  prejudico  to  the 
highest  operations  of  the  mind.  Health  and  elastic  spirits 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  carry  their  possessor  into  active 
pursuits,  awny  from  study ;  whilst  delicate  health  and  a 
languid  circulatiou  have  the  opposite  and  necessary  ten- 
dency of  inducing  habits  of  thought  and  meditation.  Some 
of  the  finest  compositions  in  our  language  appear  to  have 
been  written  while  their  authors  were  suffering  from  habi- 
tual ill  health.  It  may  bo  observed  through  the  whole  of 
Campbell's  letters,  that  whenever  his  mind  is  actively  en- 
gaged on  any  new  theme,  languor,  lassitude,  and  all  those 
ills  that  a  parturient  fancy  is  heir  to,  aro  subjects  of  frequent 
complaint.  And  so  it  turned  out  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
for,  while  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  that,  in  London,  his 
health  was  so  depressed,  that  he  '  had  not  even  power  to 
transcribo  two  or  three  piecos  which  Lord  Minto  requested 
for  his  own  keeping* — ho  had  composed  both  'Lochiel' 
and  *  Hohenlinden,'  which  afford  abundant  proof,  that 
however  depressed  in  physical  health,  his  intellectual 
powers  were  in  full  and  perfect  rigour.  As  soon  as  these 
poems  were  finished,  his  health  revived  ;  and,  returning  to 
Edinburgh,  he  again  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  Alison  Square.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  his  poems  eould  now  boast  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  kingdom ;  but  to  give  the 
volume  a  new  title  to  their  patronage,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  contain  several  recent  pieces,  to  which  he  was  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  during  the  summer. 

"  In  answer  to  a  letter,  repeating  the  invitation  to  Rox- 
burghshire, Campbell  thus  writes  :— 

"  '  TO  TBS  BIGHT  nOV.  LOUD  MINTO. 

"'Edinburgh,  Juno  29th,  1802. 

'"  My  Lord, — It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  by  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  28th,  that  the  fever  is  now  banished 
from  your  amiable  family.  I  congratulate  your  lordship 
upon  your  happy  retirement  among  your  paternal  woods 
and  mountains,  and  wish  that  I  had  the  muse  of  Minto  be- 
tide rue,  to  indite  that  congratulation  in  numbers  worthy  of 
the  scene. 

"  *  I  returned  to  Edinburgh— not,  to  be  sure,  with  all  the 
satisfaction  that  one  would  feel  in  retiring  to  a  paternal 
house  and  estate ;  but  not  without  sincere  delight  in  visiting 
the  scene  of  so  many  friends  and  favourites.  I  have  seen 
the  worthy  family  of  Lothian  House ;  and.  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter,  communi- 
cated to  them  the  agreeable  news  of  your  young  one's  being 
recovered.  Nothing  eould  bo  so  agreeable  to  me  as  to 
embrace  your  lordship's  invitation  to  set  out  to  Minto 
immediately ;  but  my  fear  respecting  my  health  having 
rather  increased  thau  diminished,  and  my  spirits  Doing  in 
consequence  subject  to  alarm  and  depression,  I  should  wish 
to  continue  a  little  longer  under  that  advice  in  which  I  con- 
fide so  implicitly ;  and  to  como  a  strong  and  doughty  wight, 
before  I  set  off  for  Minto,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Bruce  and 
Wallace. 

"  *  I  have  shown  Lochiel  to  several  friends  here,  and  have 
found  your  lordship's  idea  of  the  vulgarity  of  "hanging" 
more  than  once  suggested.  I  own,  however,  that  I  am  not 
so  lost  to  paternal  affection  as  to  have  my  eyes  opened  to 
the  defects  of  my  youngest  fugitive.  As  to  hanging,  I  have 
still  a  strong  hankering  after  tbat  punishment,  from  having 
learnt  accidentally  tbat  Loch  id's  brother  actually  suffered 
that  death.  Whether  it  might  be  proper  to  describo  the 
process  of  hanging  or  not,  I  certainly  think  that 
some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  above  fact, 
in  heightening  the  horror  of  the  wizard's  address. 
As  soon  as  I  have  put  the  piece  into  its  regenerated 
state,  I  will  send  it  to  your  lordship,  probably  in  two  or 
three  days.  With  sincerest  and  respectful  compliments  to 
all  the  family  of  Minto,  I  havo  tho  honour  to  be,— Your 
lordship's  very  grateful  humble  servant, 

'"Thomas  Campbell.' 

"  Having  been  criticised  and  approved  in  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends,  the  new  poems  9:  '  ^oobiel/  and  *  Hohen- 


linden,'were  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
Calling  one  morning  to  consult  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  on  a 
point  of  some  family  interest,  he  took  out  his  manuscript  of 
Lochiel,  and  read  it  to  her.  She  listened  in  mnte  attention. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  last  couplet,  she  meet 
gravely  from  her  chair,  walked  across  the  room,  and  layrasr 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  head,  said  *  This  will  bear  another 
wreath  of  laurel  yel !'  and,  without  another  word,  returned  to 
her  seat.  But  she  was  evidently  much  moved ;  and '  this,'  said 
Campbell,  'made  a  stronger  impression  upon  my  mind 
than  if  she  had  spoken  in  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  panegyric. 
It  was  one  of  the  prinoipal  incidents  in  my  life  that  gave  me 
confidence  in  my  own  powers.' 

"'  Lochiel' s  Warning,'  and  '  Hohenlinden,'  were  intended 
for  the  new  quarto  edition  only ;  but,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  tbey  were  printed  anonymously,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison." 

On  the  10th  September,  1803,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
married  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  a  lady 
whom  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  should 
have  been  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe. 

MARRIED   LIFE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  led  a  happy  life  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  lady  was  too  wise  to  be 
extravagant ;  and  Campbell  wrought  hard,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  lucrative  employment,  with  which 
his  name  was  not  connected.  His  correspondence  at 
that  period  was  cheerful,  yet  cares  harassed  him  even 
then.  Hbhouse  in  London,  and  his  house  in  Edinburgh, 
drew  hard  upon  the  means  of  a  literary  man,  living 
exclusively  by  his  own  labour,  constrained  to  dine  out 
frequently,  and  to  enact  the  lion.  The  passion  for 
military  exercises  was  then,  in  1803,  in  full  bloom ; 
and  although  Campbell,  like  "Maunsie  Wauch,"  was 
the  father  of  a  small  family,  yet,  he  was  compelled  to 
become  a  volunteer;  in  some  corps  a  costly  proceeding. 
The  following  extracts  show  the  points  of  the  thorns 
among  the  roses,  and  how  he  bore  them : — 

"  In  the  volunteer  corps  to  which  the  Poet  belonged,  some 
verses  were  handed  about,  whioh  show  that  he  lost  no  occa- 
sion for  maintaining,  in  all  its  native  vigour,  the  glorious 
spirit  of  independence.  "  They  were  suggested,'  he  said, 
'  by  the  gallant  promise  made  by  our  beloved  Monarch,  that 
"  in  case  of  invasion,  he  would  be  found  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, at  the  head  of  his  troops !"'  Tho  stanzas  are  among 
the  rejected  pieces,  and,  perhaps,  long  forgotten ;  but  as 
they  embrace  an  interesting  point  of  history,  I  have  ventured 
to  reprint  them  from  tho  original : — 

"  '  ON  JAMBS  IV.  Or  SCOTLAND,  WHO  FELL  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 

FLODDEN. 

"  <  'Twas  he  that  ruled  our  country's  heart 
"With  more  than  royal  sway. 

But -Scotland  saw  her  James  dopart. 
And  sickened  at  his  stay  ; 

She  heard  his  fate,  she  wept  her  grief. 

That  James — her  loved,  her  gallant -chief- 
Was  gone  for  evermore ! 

But  this  she  learnt,  that  cro  he  fell— 

Oh,  men — Oh,  patriots !  mark  it  well  !— 

His  fellow- soldiers  round  his  fall, 

Enclosed  him  like  a  living  wall, 
Mixing  their  kindred  gore ! 

Nor  was  the  day  of  Flodden  done, 

Till  tbey  were  slaughtered,  ono  by  one ! 
And  this  may  proudly  show, 

When  kings  are  patriots,  none  will  fly  ! 

When  such  a  king  was  doomed  to  die— 
Who  would  death  forego  ? 

"« T.C 

"  The  poet  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  drill ; 
and,  altera  great  field-day,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Richardson  s— 
'  December  — Out  on  St.  Androw't*day  at  the  muster  of  the 
North  Britons.  But  oh !  what  a  fagging  work  this  volun- 
teering is!  Eight  hours  under  a  musket!'  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  he  adds, '  Bensley,  the  printer,  with  all  his  '  devils,' 
is  upon  me  for  an  account  of  4>  LOO,  besides  boxes,  porterage, 
and  Heaven  knows  what.  It  gives  me  the  nightmare  to 
think  of  ifr    ,    •    I  had  a  debt  of  £90  from  one  bookseller 
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*as,wB*n  U»  *br»w*  uniform  of  the  North  Britons, 
fotestirated  at  £10,  has  swelled  to  £25,  with  dress  and 
*■&**>•  b%f«iaack,  accoutrements,  Ac;  and  as  I  mado  them 
i  speech  I  could  not  be  off!  I  wish  earnestly  you 

esaM  save  me  from  Bensley,  for  he  sends  me  home  in  low 
■tmerary  time  I  meet  him  !  .  .  The  sum  you  stated 
■  a  my  plentiful  production  from  the  Edinburgh  payments. 
Would  that  I  had  aueh  treatment  in  London !  .  .  I  am 
stfrfickofit.     .     .     .' 

**  ^1  will  settle  in  Edinburgh  whenever  my  quarter  of  the 
loggings  is  oat ;  in  a  cottage  or  any  box  snoh  as  I  spoke  of 
Mom  narriage.  I  still  adhere  to  one  acre,  if  I  can' t  have 
wore.  How  happy,  happy  I  should  be,  to  see  yon  and  my 
dear  little  Matilda  smiling  like  the  two  oherubiins  in  the 
tempts— one  on  each  aide  of  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
her,  and  that  is  more  than  admiring.  The  only  bar  to  our 
**"■£  perpetually  together  must  be,  that  I  am  determined 
to  have  my  dear  one  in  the  country — out  of  the  reach  of 
"  family**  interference.  .  .  But  a  place  to  your  mind  may 
sorely  be  got,  and  we  should  always  hare  a  spare  bed  for 
yea  and  yours.  .  .  Fortasse  h®o  olim  meminesse  juvabit. 
God  bless  yon,  the  Hills,  and  the  Orahames  ! 

«"T.  0/ 
"  These  extracts  afford  some  notion  of  the  cares,  hopes, 
sad  perplexities  alternately  passing  through  his  mind ;  but 
anxiety  regarding  pecuniary  matters  was  soon  removed  by 
the  attire  co-operation  of  his  friend.    *  Bensley  and  all  his 
devuV  were  speedily  exorcised  by  a  cash  remittance  from 
Kdtnburgb;  and  now.  relieved  from  his  late  apprehensions, 
the  poet  falls  into  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  future,  which  he 
mas  interprets : — *  I  received  your  welcome  letter  yesterday. 
I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  answer  it.    It  is  long,  interesting, 
and,  Has  yourself,  the  good  old  boy !    But  no— I  am  asleep ! 
Nod  I  go;  dead  asleep.    •     *    *     Here  I  dream  a  dream  of 
jV/vrvfy  :— w  Bring  the  mocha.   My  dear,  will  the  pipes  offend 
ysof*    **Oh  no;  not  at  all.    I  like  the   smell  of  Oro- 
nofea."    Well,  puff,  puff    "  But,  pray,  my  dear,  do  spare 
my  beautiful  grate."    [pause.]    *    *    •    ••  Well,  I  do  de- 
clare, Mr.  Richardson,  times  are  very  bad  ;  one  can't  have  a 
family  of  daughters  without  amazing  expense ;  and  sons  are 
so  extravagant !"     "To  be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  but  your 
wife  is  a  notable  woman,  and  your  daughters  are  so  accom- 
plished."   "Why,  yes,  poor  things;   but  they  want  por- 
tions—that is,  until  my  next  epic  poem  is  out/'     *     •     * 
[Long  paase :  enter  divers  persons  in  male  attire  into  the 
dreamer's  brain,  whom  the  poet  calls  his  friend's  sons.] 
"John,  you  are  too  young  to  marry!"    "Sir,  my  father 
married  younger!"    "Ah,  eh  bien  !  foolish  children  !    Let 
Matilda  have  him.*" 

•  The  poet  then  awakes  from  his  dream  of  futuro  inter- 
marriages, and  remembering  that  his  friend's  letter  con- 
tained an  important  announcement,  thus  concludes : — ( I 
wish  you  joy,  my  friend  !  Qive  my  kiss  by  proxy  to  the  fair 
intended.  She  will  like  tho  representative  better  than  the 
esattitaent.  *  *  •  I  delight  to  tell  secrets.  Frank 
Clason  has  published  a  large  political  tract,  called  "  An  Ap- 
peal to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  Buonaparte's  Ambi- 
tion*— Motto,  M  Xros  Tyriusvo,"  &c.  I  want  to  surprise  him 
with  a  review  of  it  *  *  *  ;  and  it  shall  be  done  in  three 
weeks.  "*T.  C."* 

A  singular  purpose  crossed  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  at 
this  time — nothing  else  than  taking  service  under  the 
Russian  Government  as  a  Professor  at  Wilna.  He 
seriously  entertained  the  proposal;  and  yet  his  conduct 
wis  inexplicable  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,"  and  the  promulgation  of  his  extreme 
opinions  on  the  Polish  question.  He  could  not  retract 
these  opinions ;  and  if  he  could  have  forgotten  them, 
their  memory  would  have  been  preserved  by  others. 
The  negotiation  was,  however,  seriously  entertained 
and  progressed  in  the  following  fashion : — 

"It  was  desirable,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  Campbell 

sassid  not  be  published  until  his  election  was  secured.  Any 

report  of  his  being  likely  to  quit  the  country  would  cancel 

hit  fitersry  engagements,  bring  down  his  small  creditors 

apes  kpp,  and  expose  him  to  various  difficulties,  from  which 

it  weald  he  impossible  to  extricate  himself  at  a  day's  notice. 

Bat  what  weighed  more  with  him,  perhaps,  than  any  other 

sssjBsssatien  was  the  dread  of  being  unsuccessful ;  and,  as 

**  msftj  eosi'd  cite-passagesfrom  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope/ 

rhkkwovid  be  no  recommendation  to  him  as  a  Professor  iu 

JfiJaaAewas  for  from  being  sanguine  as  to  the  result.     It 

vsslnifdrrto  be  expected  that  the Bussian  censor  would  be 

monSStment  to  tJ**  P0**  *nan  u*  n**  been  t°  his  P0**™ ; 


nnd,  ns  the  weapons  he  had  formerly  discharged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Poland  might  now  be  returned  with  interest,  he  be- 
came less  nnxions  to  push  the  question. 

44  In  the  meantime,  howaver,  tho  secret  transpired  ;  and 
the  petty  vexations  to  which  he  was  consequently  exposed, 

give  a  painful  interest  to  his  letters.    •  Mr. ,'  he  says. 

'  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  my  outlandish  appointment,  refused 
my  mother  twenty  pounds  at  my  demand.  Will  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  give  her  ton  ;  for  it  requires  five  to  make  up  her 
half-years  annuity,  and  she  will  require  tive  more  to  send  to 
Glasgow That  name  calls  up  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings of  reflection,  occasioned  by  an  event  which  1  mention 
to  you  in  confidence.  1  have  this  day  received  a  letter,  anno- 
nymously  written  in  a  female  hand,  signed  by  a  member  of 
the ''Glasgow  Female  8ociety,"upbraidingmein  the  grossest 
terms,  for  abandoning  a  near  relation  to  poverty  and  distress. 
"  This  relative,"  it  says,  '*  has  none  to  support  her."  .  . 
Now,  if  this  letter  be  written  at  the  instance,  or  founded 
on  the  complaints  of  that  relative,  it  is  the  very  person  with 
whom  I  have,  year  after  year,  divided  my  last  guinea  ! 

As  to  my  mother,  it  is  hard  to  blame  her  for 
not  supporting  others,  when  she  cannot  support  herself. 
And  me,  who,  in  labouring  for  scanty  bread,  can  barely 
afford  an  income  to  my  mother,  it  seems  still  more  ungene- 
rous to  load  with  claims  and  reproaches  so  entirely  over- 
whelming. It  is  not,  as  God  is  ray  witness,  possible  for  me 
to  answer  for  a  double  annuity,  and  the  little  I  give  to  my 
mother  will  not  bear  division.  All  this  I  must  explain  to 
the  edification  of  the  Glasgow  society,  before  I  can  wrest 
my  name  from  the  reproach  'of  being  unnatural ;  but  one 
feels  reluctant  to  publish  one's  poverty,  even  in  vindication 
of  character. 

" '  Nihil  habet  infelix  pauper  tag  durius  in  so, 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.'  " 

Even  thus  early  Mr.  Campbell  had  some  embarrass- 
ments, it  appears;  but  they  arose  from  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  the  discharge  of  duties  that  he  could  not 
wish  to  avoid.  The  negotiations  for  the  Wilna  Pro- 
fessorship went  on  ;  but — 

"  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  his  ardour  in  the 
canvass  was  rather  damped  by  'fears  of  an  involuntary  trip 
to  Siberia/  He  foresaw  that  if  installed  in  the  University  of 
Wilna,  he  could  never,  without  direliotion  of  principle,  in- 
culcate any  opinions  but  those  to  which  he  had  already  given 
emphatic  utterance  in  his  poems.  Before  he  had  weighed 
the  question  maturely,  he  thought  othcrways ;  he  imagined 
that  if  once  fairly  seated  in  the  chair,  he  might  have  pro- 
moted the  *  regeneration  of  Poland/  nnd  thus  realized  the 
wish  nearest  his  heart.  But  a  little  reflection  taught  him 
that  such  a  cause  might  have  involved  him  in  certain  ruin. 
All  further  negotiations  were  therefore  discontinued;  he 
preferred  the  honour  of  advocating  at  home  the  cause  of 
an  oppressed  people,  who  could  only  thank  him  in  their 
prayers,  to  tho  emoluments  of  this,  or  any  other  post  in  the 
gift  of  Russia.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
approbation  of  his  friends,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
the  offer  of  another  academical  chair,  which  would  have  amply 
indemnified  him  for  the  loss  of  Wilna;  but  with  improving 
prospects  in  London,  and  a  growing  relish  for  domestic  re- 
tirement, the  offer  was  gratefully  declined." 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  poet's  happiness,  says 
his  biographer,  was  most  complete,  and  his  "good- 
heartedness"  unbounded;  but  he  confesses  to  a  consider- 
able share  of  anxieties  in  the  following  note  respecting 
a  disagreement  with  his  Edinburgh  publisher  :*— 

"  '  July  14,  1804. 
'"A  poet  is  born  to  trouble  as  tho  sparks  fly  upwards.  I 
have  only  one  consolation,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  having 
yourself  in  Edinburgh  to  net  as  my  friend  in  a  business  that 
requires  both  secrecy  and  trouble.  The  bare  mention  of 
the  word  secrecy  may  perhaps  alarm  the  delicacy  of  a  mind 
so  little  prone  to  concealment;  bnt  it  is  really  necessary,  and 
not  dishonourable.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  this:  1  have  got 
into  a  literary  scrape :  I  am  dealing  with  a  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh  in  a  business  where  he  can  hurt  me  much.  But 
at  this  distance,  and  corresponding  with  me,  he  answers  no 
letters.  About  the  time  when  I  was  agog  after  my  wife,  I  en- 
gaged to  write  a ' '  History  of  England ."  It  was  to  be  in  three 
volumes— a  sequel  to  Smollett.  I  have  nearly  finished  it. 
The  bargain  was  that  I  was  to  do  it  plainly  and  decently— 
but  as  the  price  they  oonld  afford  was  but  small,  it  was 
to  be  anonymous.  Now,  in  the  course  of  performing  this 
task,  some  ideas  of  which  at  first  did  not  appear  to  me,  have 
given  me  no  little  uneasiness.    ,    .    .    The  lost  time  he. 
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wrote,  it  was  a  bloat  demand,  without  either  offer  or  terms, 
for  a  Tolame  of  new  Dooms,  which  I  had  not  to  give  him. 
.  .  .  About  half  a' year  ago,  expecting  (as  hitherto)  a 
largess  on  the  eighth  edition  ol  my  book,  which  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Mundell,  promised  on  every  edition,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  I  gave  him  in  addition  to  the  second  part  of 
1  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  I  sent  my  mother  a  draft  on  Mr. 
Doig.  But,  although  this  premium  on  each  edition  is  due 
to  me,  and  although  I  was  even  working  for  him  at  the  time, 
he  refused  the  demand  !" 

The  negotiations  with  his  Edinburgh  publisher  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  successful ;  and  he 
was  advised,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  de- 
licate state  of  his  health,  to  remove  to  a  quarter  of 
the  town  deemed  more  salubrious  than  Fimlico.  Pre- 
carious health  prevented  him  from  accepting  situations 
requiring  close  attention,  which  were  placed  within 
his  power : — 

"  London  was  now  the  only  field  that  promised  any  per- 
manent and  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents.  One  of  his 
distinguished  friends,  indeed,  had  generously  offered  him 
one  of  the  highest  literary  appointments  of  the  d.<y  ;  but  its 
laborious  duties  and  delicate  responsibilities  were  such  as 
to  render  the  undertaking  so  formidable,  in  his  precarious 
State  of  hcslth,  that  the  tempting  offer  was  reluctantly  de- 
clined. But  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment ;  and, 
although  be  could  not  profit  bv  the  offer,  it  had  the  happy 
effect  of  giving  him  more  confidence  in  his  own  abilities, 
and  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature,  thau  his' re  cent  trials 
had  led  him  to  form.  Another  circumstance — which  had 
much  weight  in  his  decision  to  remain  near  London—was  a 
situation  which  he  had  jnst  obtained  in  connection  with 
'  The  Star*  newspaper,  and  which  produced  an  income  of 
four  guineas  a  week.  His  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture were  still  a  source  of  emolument;  but  ill  health  super- 
vening, literary  composition  was  usually  followed  by  great 
mental  depression — the  inward  struggle  to  resist  outward 
pressure.  But  his  hopes  were  still  sanguine  ;  his  friends 
were  kind,  and  better  prospects  seemed  to  be  opening.  Of 
his  private  life  and  feelings,  at  this  moment  the  following 
letter,  though  rather  sanguine,  presents  an  animated  picture : 

"  *  Will  yon  also  call  and  see  how  iny  mother  is  ?  1  am 
easy  now  about  hor.  Don't  mention  anything  of  bad  health 
-—but  only  words  of  comfort !  She  has  now,  in  all,  £70  a 
year.  Pray  tell  me,  as  expenses  stand  in  Edinburgh,  if  you 
think  it  is  enough.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  expensive- 
ness  has  arisen  with  you ;  for  here,  everything  is  dreadfully 
dear.  Although  my  wife  is  a  notable  economist,  yet  the 
week's  bills  are  enormous  beyond  what  they  would  ha?e 
been  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  live  some- 
what more  bravely  than  at  first.  I  advise  you,  however,  to 
marry  to  know  the  value  of  life's  comforts.  I  never  take  my 
poor  Matilda  a  jaunt  to  Kensington,  or  indulge  in  the 
slightest  luxury,  without  wondering  that  happiness — which 
before  I  could  never  get  for  love  or  money — was  now  to  be 
got  by  industry  and  the  virtue  that  purifies  love,  and  makos 
money  wealth  indeed. 

11  *  1  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  honse  well  furnished. 
We  have  a  most  elegant  little  drawing-room,  and  furniture 
enough  for  a  parlour  and  study,  when  we- get  into  a  larger 
house.  I  have  bought  also  some  important  maps  and 
books,  and  hope  soon  to  attain  to  a  good  library.  All  this 
comes  of  being  happy  at  home.  I  should  have  been  poor  to 
tliis  day  if  I  had  not  got  a  wife.  I  must  not  omit,  in  my 
catalogue  of  comforts,  that  I  have  secured  a  good  store  of 
port  wine ;  and  yet  I  assure  you,  by  the  orders  of  my 
grave  list,  and  Irora  better  motives,  I  have  laid  aside 
•very  propensity  to  take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  good 
—to  which  I  was  sometimes  addijted  in  Edinburgh.  But 
who  eouid  resist  such  good  fellows  ?  .  .  .  I  only  men- 
tion ail  this,  to  show  you  how  regularly  and  comfortably  1 
have  now  brought  myself  to  live.  All  this  would  be  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  nattering  of  my  own  feeling— no;  but  I 
have  scribbled  and  blinded  myself,  reading  and  copying 
night  and  day,  to  show  my  dear,  patient  partner  that,  al- 
though our  first  outset  in  matrimony  was  poor,  the  continu- 
ance was  not  to  bo  so.  This  insetting  year  I  am  preparing 
for  innovations,  which  she  resist*  as  Jacobinical!  I  have 
banished  the  rummer  toddy,  out  of  whioh  she  used  to  drink 
her  solitary  glass,  with  as  pleased  a  face  as  if  it  had  been 
Tokay,  or  a  belter  beverage.  ...  I  shall  have  a  large 
and  well-aired  house  in  the  country,  a  stock  of  fowls,  and 
a  good  garden ;  and,  though  Matilda's  extreme  caution  is  a 
guarantee  against  profusion,  yet  I  find  comfort  a  fine  support 
to  industry. 


'"My  mother  will  now  he  comfortable,  and,  in  a  lew  fears 
I  shall  be  able  to  add  another  fifty,  to  be  an  annuity  to  th«* 
two  more  dependant  of  my  sisters;  that,  however,  must  bo 
deferred  for  a  little  time,  until  I  can  scrape  up  as  much  as 
will  bring  me  a  share  in  some  literary  work,  and  secure  me 
a  good  income.      .  Give  ray  love  to  Grahams— - 

dear,  worthy  companion  of  ours.  lie  is  the  man  who  must 
bo  the  intimate  associate  of  our  trio  for  life.  .  .  ,  Adieu. 
I  am  giddy  to  an  excess  with  this  vestal  fire-like  vigilance. 
—Believe  me,  yours  truly.  "  « T.  0/  " 

Anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and  sisters  is 
a  most  agreeable  feature  in  Campbell's  character,  and 
appears  in  all  his  correspondence.  '  The  removal  to 
8ydenham  cost  money ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  residence, 
and  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  desire  for  a  cottage  and 
suburban  life.  His  retrospect  furnishes  many  curious 
particulars  regarding  his  private  habits,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  his  letters.  The  annoyances  of  authors 
are  well  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  '  From  Edinburgh,'  he  says,  '  I  came  hack  to  London 
a  perfect  adventurer,  having  nothing  to  depend  upon  fox 
subsistence  but  my  pen.  I  was  by  no  means  without  literary 
employment ;  but  the  rock  on  which  I  split  was  over-calcu- 
lating the  gains  I  could  make  from  them.  I  hare  observed 
that  authors,  and  all  other  artists,  are  apt  to  make  similar 
mistakes.  The  author — and  I  can  speak  from  experience 
— sits  down  to  an  engagement,  for  which  be  is  to  have  so 
much  per  sheet  Ho  gets  through  what  seems  a  tenth  of  a 
day  ;  but  innumerable  and  incalculable  interruptions  occur. 
Besides,  what  has  been  written  to-day,  may  require  to  bo 
re-written  to  morrow ;  and  thus  he  finds  that  a  grocer,  who 
sells  a  pound  of  figs,  and  put*  a  shilling,  including  three- 
pence of  profit,  into  the  till  of  bis  counter,  has  a  more  surely 
gainful  vocation  than  the  author.' 

"  '  In  my  married  state/  he  adds,  '  I  lived  a  year  in  town, 
and  then  took  and  furnished  a  house  at  Sydenham,  to  which 
I  brought  my  young  wife  and  a  lovely  boy.'  " 

His  cottage  at  Sydenham  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
picture  that  he  had  drawn  of  an  Edinburgh  cottage  ; 
but  it  was  the  next  best  residence,  and  pleased  him 
exceedingly  :— 

"  Externally,  the  new  situation  had  much  to  soothe  and 
interest  a  poetical  mind.  From  the  south,  a  narrow  lane, 
lined  with  hedgerows,  and  passing  through  a  little  dell 
watered  by  a  rivulet,  leads  to  the  house,  from  the  windows 
of  which  the  eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  prospeet  of  un- 
dilating  hills,  park-like  enclosures,  hamlets,  and  picturesque 
villas  shaded  with  flue  ornamental  timber;  with  here  and 
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tions,  shady  walks,  where  he  was  safe  from  all  intrusion  but 
that  of  the  Muses,  enabled  him  to  combine  healthful  exer- 
cise with  profitable  meditation." 

Want  of  money  was  his  grand  torment  at  this  period. 
If  he  had  been  richer,  abler  to  work  hard,  or  had  fallen 
into  more  profitable  engagements,  he  believed  that  he 
would  also  have  been  happier ;  but  his  incapacity  to 
work  hard  conferred  on  him  that  leisure  on  which  his 
happiness  greatly  depended : — 

"  *  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  suffered  the  ubso'ute  pri- 
vations of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  the  fear, 
than  the  substance  of  it,  which  afflicted  us.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  ray  sensations,  when  I  one  day  received  a  letter 
from  my  eldest  brother  in  America,  stating  that  the  casual 
remittances,  which  he  had  made  to  my  mother,  must  now 
cease,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  circumstances ;  and 
that  I  must  undertake  alone  the  pious  duty  of  supporting 
our  widowed  parent.  .  .  .  Here  now,  I  bad  two  estab- 
lishments to  provide  for— one  at  Edinburgh  and  another  at 
Sydenham ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  thai  in  those  times 
the  price  of  living  was  a  full  third  part  dearer  than  at  pre- 
sent. I  venture  to  say  that  I  could  live  at  the  time  I  now 
write,  as  comfortably  on  four  hundred  pounds  ay  ear,  as  I 
could  have  lived  then  on  an  income  of  six  huntJuvd.  The 
war  prices  put  ail  economy  to  flight  and  defiance.'  " 

The  difference  between  war  and  peace  prices  was 
certainly  a  most  important  matter  with  persons  enjoying 
a  ft*ed  income. 
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the  character  of  his  engagements  with  the  "  Star" 
newspaper,  are  explained  in  the  following  extract : — 

*"!  accepted  an  engagement  to  write  for  tho  4,8tar" 
newspaper,  and  the  M  Philosophical  Magazine,"  conducted 
VvUr.  Tulloch,  the  editor  of  the  *'  8tnr,"  for  which  I  re- 
eiiTed  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.     But  that 
tam,  oat  of  which  I  had  to  pay  for  a  horse,  on  which  I  rode 
to  town  every  day,  was  quite  inadequate  to  my  wants;  so 
I  betook  myself  to  literary  engagements  that  would  allow  me 
to  Ubour  all  day  in  the  country.    Dispirited  beneath  all 
'  hope  of  raising  nsy  reputation  by  what  I  could  write,  I  con- 
tacted for  only  anonymous  labour — and  of  course  at  an 
taxable  price. 

'"  It  is  always  a  misfortune  for  a  literary  man  to  hare  re- 
•snrte  to  anonymous  writing — let  bis  motives  be  never  so 
innocent  And  if  there  be  auy  excuse  more  admissible  than 
another,  it  is  when  his  poverty  and  modesty  conspire  againit 
kirn.  Bat  it  lowers  a  man's  genius  to  compose  that  for  which 
lis  same  is  not  to  be  answerable.  I  wrote  on  all  subjects— 
even  including  agriculture —and  smile,  but  hear  me,  for,  odd 
as  it  may  seem,  I  tell  you  the  truth  in  saying,  that  by  writing 
on  agriculture,  I  acquired  so  much  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
test as  to  have  been  more  than  once  complimented  on  that 
knowledge  by  practical  farmers/" 

Writing  for  the  press  was  not  Campbell's  walk ;  at 
least  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shone  in  that  depart- 
ment, although  his  fondness  for  magazine  literature 
brought  him  ofien  into  trouble. 

Many  of  bis  friends  expected  that  some  situation 
would  have  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Government  at 
that  period;  but  a  government  has  always  more  appli- 
cants than  offices  to  be  filled,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  dun.  He  met  his  "  noble 
frie&dV'  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  ;  and 
while  he  was  often  compelled  to  solicit  and  receive 
favours  from  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Telfourd,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  he  was  too  independent,  probably,  to  remind 
ma  friends  in  the  Government  that  he  had  claims  on 
their  consideration. 


_  the  autumn  he  continued  to  work  at  intervals 
nan  the  '  Annals  ;'  he  wrote  papers  for  the  •  Philosophical 
Magazine  f  translated  foreign  correspondence  for  •  The 
Star  i  attended  at  the  oftca  in  town ;  and,  by  a  daily  journey 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  going  and  returning,  hit  strength 
begin  to  improve,  and  he  looked  around  for  some  popular 
tin  ism  en  which  to  make  another  trial  of  bis  powers.  No- 
thing, however,  turned  up  to  his  satisfaction ;  neither  bis 
own  inventive  genius,  nor  the  suggestions  of  bis  friends, 
eeuai  hit  toe  mark  ;  and  for  many  months  he  continued  in 
the  same  *  inglorious  employment  of  anonymous  writing  and 
compilation.  At  length,  bis  case  having  excited  particular 
attention  m  one  or  two  influential  quarters,  he  was  sn- 
eeatated  to  hope  that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  by  a 
liberal  Ministry,  when  supported  by  the  good  word  of  Lord 
Wftiiini  and  lord  liinto.  In  what  form  their  patronage  was 
to  be  expressed  was  still  uncertain  ;  but  a  situation  under 
Government,  unshackled  by  conditional  service,'  was  that  to 
which  he  aspired,  and  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  talents 
and  character.  With  these  fair  and  reasonable  expectations, 
wbteh  his  friends  were  all  anxious  to  see  realised,  time  new 
by ;  and  if  it  did  not  find  him  prosperous,  it  found  him  sup- 
bis  adversity  with  a  fortitude  that  commanded 


His  poems  continued  to  be  a  sure  source  of  income ; 
and  regular  remittances  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, who  managed  the  sale  of  his  quarto  edition — 
the  only  edition  then  productive.  Mr.  Campbell,  like 
nany  other  poets  and  literary  men,  was  a  bad  calcu- 
lator. He  could  not  keep  money.  Real  sovereigns 
even  went  from  him  as  if  in  a  dream ;  and  he  would 
lot  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  reckon  how  they 
came  or  where  they  went.    Dr.  Beattie  says : — 

*  Any  minute  calculation  of  money  received  or  disbursed, 
was  an  exeraee  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  patience ; 
mid  the  nmk  state  of  his  finances,  his  friends,  in  general, 
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that  he  sometimes  imafftned  himself  rich  when  he  was  poor, 
and  on  one  occasion  thought  himself  penniUu,  when,  in 
fact,  he  had  a  good  sum  of  bank  notes  in  his  pocket.  This, 
however,  happened  at  a  time  when  the  aspect  of  his  fortunes 
had  much  improved  j  but  a  rooted  disinclination  to  balance 
his  expenditure  and  income  drew  him  into  many  difficulties, 
whioh  a  very  little  calculation  and  forethought  might  have 
prevented. 

One  half  of  the  difficulties  by  which  "  men  of  ge- 
nius" are  involved  are  traceable  to  the  same  source. 
They  do  not  make  their  incomes  stretch  over  their  ex- 
penditure, and  leave  a  margin.  The  consequent  and 
bitter  feelings  of  dependence  destroy  their  energy ;  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  misery  that  they  sustain  is  caused 
by  deficient  arithmetic.  But  the  charge  should  not 
be  recklessly  made  against  literary  men  alone,  although 
that  is  commonly  done.  The  rolls  of  commercial  em- 
barrassments will  show,  we  suspect,  similar  neglect. 
Men  whose  business  is  in  arithmetic  will  be  found  to 
be  equally  prone  to  miscalculations  in  that  respect. 
A  literary  man  has,  generally,  a  small  income,  compa- 
ratively, from  whioh  he  is  expected  to  maintain  a  va- 
gue, indefinite,  but  costly  position  in  society.  Country 
gentlemen,  with  large  estates,  often  exhibit  corre- 
sponding ignorance  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  that  is  not 
charged  against  them  as  a  class.  At  Sydenham  several 
of  Campbell's  best  lyrics  were  finally  polished  off- 
some  of  them  that  had  been  known  and  appreciated  for 
one  or  two  previous  years. 

"  Of  the  poetical  pieces  cautiously  elaborated  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  three  only  were  permitted  to  see  the  light. 
These  were,  'Lord  Ullin's  Daughter/  « The  Soldier's 
Dream,'  and  '  The  Turkish  Lady ;'  all  of  which  had  been 
sketched  among  the  scenes  to  which  they  refer— the  first » 
the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  two  latter  in  Bavaria— but  were 
not  revised  and  finished  until  he  had  retired  to  Sydenham. 
The  next  on  the  anvil  was  '  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  which 
was  composed  at  short  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  fin- 
ished in  April,  but  reduced,  before  publication,  to  nearly 
one  half  of  the  original  stanzas,  as  preserved  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  piece,  like  the  two  former,  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  private  oriticism  with  great  eclat,  and 
as  soon  as  it  came  before  the  public,  was  set  to  music  and 
sung  with  applause  by  the  great  vocalists  of  the  day." 

A  considerable  portion  of  Campbell's  time  at  Sy- 
denham was  passed  in  devising  and  executing  great 
schemes — some  of  them  well  known  to  the  world — 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  works  on  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  engaged.  He  met  many  disap- 
pointments, and  was  often  crushed  down  by  the  fear  of 
want,  not  so  mueh  for  himself  as  for  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  him.  A  desponding  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  closed  with  the  following  gratifying 
announcement:-— "  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of  £200  a-year  upon  me. 
God  save  tbe  King!"  , 

This  pension  placed  him  for  ever  after  above  the 
fear  of  wanting  means  to  assist  his  friends,  and  to  edu- 
cate his  son.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind,  and 
contributed,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  improvement  of 
his  health.  He  at  once  made  a  division  of  the  pension, 
reserving  one  portion  for  himself,  and  dividing  the 
other  between  his  mother  and  his  sisters.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  by  his  friends  to  procure  extensive 
subscriptions  for  another  quarto  edition  of  his  poems; 
and  they  were  successful.  From  this  period  his  circum- 
stances were  not  bad;  his  position  in  life  was  most  re- 
spectable; hewasconneetedwithaUtheleadingmenof  the 
Whig  party ;  he  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  trade  for 
his  literaryproductions,and,  except  continued  weakness, 

which  rams  to  hare  Arisen  from  nervousness  to  a  yer/ 
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considerable  extent,  he  might  have  been  a  happy  and 
a  useful  man.  His  correspondence  shows  rapid  ebbs 
and  flows  of  temperament.  He  was  far  from  being  an 
agreeable  man — but  easily  discomposed,  and,  like  many 
other  authors,  nervously  afraid  of  his  publishers. 

A  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  the  insanity  of  Ids 
son,  on  whom  he  fondly  doted,  and  whose  mind  was 
pronounced  to  be  at  last  permanently  impaired.  This 
event  formed  the  severest  trial  of  his  life  to  that  date ; 
and  yet  in  his  correspondence  it  was  mentioned  with 
more  resignation  than  other  features  in  his  character 
might  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  As  years  wore  on,  he 
became  connected  with  various  public  movements  in 
London.  He  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  studied 
educational  proceedings  in  Germany.  The  opinions 
formed  in  these  journies,  induced  him  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. Indeed,  he  might,  with  some  propriety,  be 
considered  its  founder.  In  1S26  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University, 
after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Professors. 
He  went  down  to  Glasgow,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  and  was  received  with  great  warmth,  both 
there  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  election  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  and  they  repeated  it  three 
years  in  succession — an  honour  rarely  conferred  in 
Glasgow.  In  the  month  of  September,  1828,  Mrs. 
Campbell  died.  Their  boy  was  lost.  The  youngest 
sister  of  the  poet  and  his  mother  died  some  time 
previously.  These  calamities  fell  heavily  on  a  ner- 
vous and  sensitive  mind.  Indeed,  from  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's death  may  be  dated,  the  poet's  declension  into 
indulgences,  which,  though  light,  as  compared  with 
those  which  many  men  pursue  habitually  without 
censure  or  reproach,  were  yet  calculated  to  throw 
a  Bhade  over  the  lustre  of  a  noble  name. 

THE  POLISH  CAUSE. 

Although  stunned  for  a  time  by  these  bereave- 
ments, yet  Mr.  Campbell,  for  several  years,  continued 
to  throw  his  heart  and  soul  into  those  objects,  with 
which  he  considered  himself  intimately  connected. 
The  Poles  had  always  found  him  a  warm,  zealous 
friend.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  and 
justice  of  their  cause.  He  fervently  anticipated  the 
day  when  Poland,  won  back  by  her  sons  from  their 
conquerors,  would  rear  her  head  amongst  free  nations. 
He  wrote  splendid  verses  for  Poland ;  he  spoke  elo- 
quently in  behalf  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  also  wrought 
most  vigorously  in  carrying  forward  every  detail  with 
which  their  cause  was  associated.  The  following 
statements  evince  his  activity: — 

" '  St.  Leonard's,  January  17,  1832. 

*  *  *  "  •  I  went  to  town  more  thati  a  fortnight 
ago,  partly  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  worthy  Prince  Cxar- 
toryski,  and  partly  to  look  after  onr  American  legacy.  The 
Prince  I  found,  if  possible,  a  more  interesting  man  than  I 
had  imagined.  He  has  lost  £70,000  a-year,  with  the  near 
prospect  of  being  King  of  Poland.  *  *  *  But 
he  is  as  calm  and  undepressed  as  if  be  were  in  his  palace. 
Now  and  then,  when  1  have  sat  beside  him  at  dinner,  1 
eould  overhear  a  stifled  and  deep  sigh ;  but  his  gentleman- 
like self-command,  suavity,  and  dignity,  are  most  striking. 
He  is  now  sixty-one,  bat  looks  much  younger,  and  is  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  his  portrait. 

"  'As  president  of  the  Literary  Union,  I  invited  his  High- 
ness to  dine  with  thirty  of  our  members,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  asked  Prince  Talleyrand  to  meet  him.  Talleyrand 
sent  me  a  note  in  his  own  hand,  extremely  regretting  an 
f  xprest  engagement  to  dine  elsewhere,  and  mentioning  the 


place.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  "  regret,"  the  old  fox  went 
immediately  to  Prince  Czartoryski,  and  told  him  that  he. 
Prince  C.  should  not  join  "any  political  dinners  at  a  Lon- 
don club !"  Prince  Czartoryski  sent  for  me,  but  being  con- 
fined to  bed  with  a  cold,  I 'could  not  go  out.  His  friend 
then  came  to  me  to  ask  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to  bo 
"  public  and  political  ?"  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  aa 
expression  of  private  regard  for  his  Highness.  "  In  that 
case,"  said  his  friend,  "the  Prince  assures  you  that  he  will 
come."  •  •  •  I  was  well  enough  to  preside  at 
the  dinner.  The  Prince  thanked  us  in  French  for  drinking 
his  health,  and  the  party  went  off  with  great  harmony  and 
good  feeling. 

41  *  I  dined  with  the  Prince  next  day  at  a  private  party,  and 
before  leaving  town  had  several  interviews  with  him         * 

•  *  He  was  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the 
venerable  old  princess,  who  died  last  month  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year,  and  I  believe  of  a  broken  heart  more  than  old 
age.  The  Prince  asked  me  "  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from 
my  mother  t "  I  said  "  No  ;*'  but  shrinking  from  the  touch  of 
so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feelings,  I  dropt  the  subject.        * 

*  *  His  question  was  explained  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  now  departed  Prin- 
cess, which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed  with  her  own 
hand. 

u  l  T.  C/ 

"  Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  sayB : — '  It  tnms  ont  that 
the  aged  and  august  Princess  is  still  alive,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.    May  God  preserve  her !' 

"  The  news  that  waited  Campbell's  return  from  Chertsey 
threw  him  into  great  distress.  To  be  compelled  to  witnosa 
misery,  which  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a 
constant  burden  upon  his  mind  ;  and  to  contemplate  its 
probable  increase  was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and  personal 
applications  to  his  friends,  he  collected  fnnds  just  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  more  urgent  cases  ;  but  as  the  number  of  ex- 
iles increased,  the  duty  and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase 
the  number  of  contributors.  With  this  object,  an  appeal 
to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn  up,  and  the  liberality7 
wiih  which  it  was  responded  to  by  the  public,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  grateful  admiration. 

"A  lady,  to  whom  tho  poet  had  written,  having  requested 
his  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  actual  amouut  of 
suffering  among  the  exiled  patriots,  ho  sat  down  to  his  desk, 
intending  to  give  her  one  instance  which  bad  just  oorao  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  Back  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After 
writing  a  short  time,  his  friend  observed  that  he  became 
more  and  more  agitated — sobbed  and  wept  like  a  obild — and 
then,  starting  up,  began  to  pace  the  room  with  a  hurried 
step,  and  an  expression  of  mental  agony.  Alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  his  emotion,  Mr.  Back  imagined  that  he  was  la- 
bouring under  acute  bodily  pain.  '  No,'  he  said,  *  it  is  more 
than  bodily  pain  ;  it  is  the  thought  that  so  many  gallant  pa- 
triots are  starving?  *  •  #  What  is  to  be  done  ?' and 
turning  earnestly  to  his  friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said  Mr.  Back, 
'  What  would  you  say  to  an  association  V  *  Association  V 
said  Campbell  —  'Association  of  the  frien'ds  of  Poland! 
that  is  the  very  thing.    Let  us  set  about  it  directly.' 

"  They  went  out  together,  called  upon  Lord  Panmure  in 
Cockspur  Street,  explaiued  their  object,  and  received  from 
him  twenty  pounds  ns  a  first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
association. 

••  Anxious  to  profit  by  so  auspicious  a  commencement, 
meetings  were  held,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  society  was  in  full  operation. 

"  To  Mr.  Gray,  his  liberal  adviser  in  all  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  wiUes — 

" '  March  7th. — Let  me  consult  you  about  a  project  that  is 
very  near  my  heart — an  association — a  literary  one,  for  col- 
lecting, publishing,  and  diffusing  all  such  information,  re- 
specting Poland  as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind, 
and  keep  alive  in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  that 
brave  but  ill-used  nation.  Tho  Germans  are  in  a  highly  ex- 
cited state  ;  their  patriots  are  forming— or  rather  have  formed 
— Associations  oi  the  same  nature ;  though  as  I  learn  from 
them,  they  have  to  work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of 
despo'ic  governments.     •    •   • 

"  *  Forty  most  respectable  individuals  have  pledged  them- 
selves in  London  to  support  me  in  forming  this  Philo-Polish. 
Association.  We  subscribe  but  a  pound  apiece  ;  and  shall 
publish,  respecting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into 
full  light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  ot  Russian  cruelty 
towards  her,  may  arouse  public  sympathy/  •  •  • 
With  regard  to  the  Autocrat's  treatment  to  Poland,  he  con- 
cludes, his  '  sceptre  is  a  knout ;  and  his  councils,  to  use. 
the  words  of  -Eschylus,  *  ore  embalmed  in  corruption/  " 
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MAGAZINE  MTEBATTJRE. 

We  hare  repeatedly  remarked  Mr.  Campbell's  at- 
tachment to  magazine  literature.  His  first  device  in 
literature  vas  a  magazine.  At  every  stage  of  liis  life 
we  find  him  connected  "with  some  work  of  that  de- 
scription. He  wrote  for  the  "Philosophical."  He 
edited  Mr.  Colburn's  "  ^few  Monthly."  Finally,  lie  first 
edited,  and  then  purchased  an  interest  in,  the  "  Metro- 
politan.** The  history  of  the  transaction  is  curious 
and  interesting,  reflecting  honour  on  no  man  more  than 
the  venerable  author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory." 

"  •  11,  Waterloo  Place,  October  17,  1831. 
"'.    .    .    All  is  well.     I  have  seen  my  sou,  nn<l  1  have 
bees  agreeably  surprised.     I  have  got  a  share  in  the  "  Me- 
tropolitan!" I  am  ten  inches  taller  than  when  yon  saw  mo ! 
And  nr  regret  now  is  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under 
my  late  misfortunes,  as  to  throw  a  shade  of  the  slightest 
uneasiness  over  your  reception  of  me.    I. don't  believe  the 
traditional  remark  that  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  foresee  future 
eveeta.     How  much  happier  I  should  hare  been  at  Stoke, 
if  I  eoald  have  foreseen  future  events  !    Had  I  known  what 
I  know  new,  1  should  have  been  happy  at  your  house,  instead 
of  being  the  weak  and  dolorous  man  which  I  fear  I  was. 

•'I came  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an 
injudicious  visitation  of  roy  dear  boy.     I  spent  Suuday  with 
him.    No  doubt  all  my  ideas  of  his  recovery  are  to  be  set 
aside.    I  will  cherish  that  delusion  no  longer.     But  ho  is 
better.    The  last  timo  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pale 
and  sodden.     It  is  now  restored,  and  he  is  beautiful.    His 
beauty  may,  perhaps,  give  me  a  deeper  grief  for  his  case- 
bet  still  it  takes  oft  the  horror  which  his  bad  looks  inspired. 
All  the  time  I  was  at  Stoke  there  was  a  suspicion  blister- 
ing or  rather  eausticating  my  mind,  that  I  had  doue  wroug 
is.  allowing  Dr.  Allen  to  remove  him— on  account  of  some 
waywardness  in  his  temper — from  being  a  parlour-boarder, 
to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keepers  have  patients.     But 
imagine  the  relief  that  came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son 
toWl  me  that  he  liked  his  new  residenco  better  than  his  old 


*• '  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of  being  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  journal — "The  Metropolitan  " — which 
I  conduct.  Let  the  name  of  my  brother  poet,  Rogers,  be 
for  ever  sacred.  Ho  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partner- 
ship; and,  with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even  the 
mmtgagt  of  my  Scottish  property,  as  security  for  the  debt. 
Bat  mortgaged  my  Scotch  property  shall  be  in  order  that  he 
may  be  secure. 

444  All  this  time  I  am  an  egotist.   But  egotism  is,  after  nil, 

a  compliment  to  those  for  whom  we  may  be  believed  bona 

fide  to  bear  a  regard.    In  the  midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your 

Derbyshire  has  a  pleasaut  hold  over  my  imaginatiou.    You 

are  with  me,  and  your  music.    Never  did  I  surrender  to  any 

one  bat  to  you  my  verses  on .    They  were  too  sacred 

fas  to  my  feelings)  to  be  given  to  the  printer.    My  mind 
and  heart  are  full  of  Derbyshire.    *    *     * 

"«T.  C 

"The  first  notice  of  a  '  Polish  association '  occurs  in  the 
following  passage  :— 

'"Oct  18ih.  To-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  town, 
oat  of  compassion  to  the  poor  Polish  poet,  whose  grief  in  his 
old  age  may  well  be  imagined.  I  am  forming  an  Association 
which  will  rapport  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all 
the  other  Polish  exiles. 

u  *  Taming  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell  you  a 
piece  of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  "The  Metropolitan,"  who  is  very  much  attached 
to  me,  has  always  been  pressing  mo  to  Like  a  share  in  the 
work ;  bat  as  it  could  not  be  got  without  money,  and  as  1 
had  given  ail  my  money  to  the  Poles,  I  told  him  it  was  in 
vain  to  ask  me  to  take  a  share.  *  *  •  I  went  to  Rogers, 
and  said  I  would  insure  my  life,  and  hand  over  my  library 
to  him— which  has  been  valued  by  an  impartial  bookseller 
at  £700  si  least.  He  said,  "  you  shall  neither  insure  your 
life,  nor  hand  over  your  library  ;  you  shall  have  the  money 
when  you  want  it."  Noble,  generous,  beautiful  conduct! 
I  an  to  get  the  £500  to-morrow  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
hib'aioa,  I  hare  insured  my  life,  and  1  have  got  a  legal  instru- 
ment by  which  my.  library  and  furniture  will  be  at  his 
<6spaaal  tfll  th»  debt  is  repaid. 

—r~  "«T.  C.' 

"  Vader  this  pleasing'  delusion,  he  calls  upon  his  sister 
to  oognUatafe  him  on  his  good  fortune,  and  adds  :— 


"  'My  partners  in  the  concern  are,  Mr.  Cochrane, the 
publisher,  and  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  a 
S-iilor,"  in  "  The  Metropolitan,"  and  several  other  amusing 
pnpers.  lie  is  one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in 
existence,  and  though  diametrically  opposite  to  me  in 
politics,  is  the  best  literary  partner  I  could  possibly  have 
got ;  for  I  launh  at  his  Toryism,  arid  mnkc  the  publication 
Whiftyish,  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And  as  my  editorial  power 
is  absolute  and  dictatorial,  I  often  threaten  to  make  personal 
attacks  upon  him,  by  name  and  surname,  in  "  The  Metro- 
politan," if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me !  But  Chamier, 
though  the  inert  iest  joker  in  the  world,  is  a  shrewd,  active, 
and  busincs9-liko  man.  I  expect  great  gains  from  our  co- 
operation. So  God  savo  our  gracious  King  William  the 
Fourth !  preserve  my  sietor  Mary  !  and  speed  the  sale  of 
"  The  Metropolitan ! " 

"'T.  c:" 

M<  Deo.  21st,  *  •  *  I  mentioned  to  you  having  been 
enabled  by  rny  worthy  friend  Rogers,  to  purchase  a  third 
share  of  a  periodical.  Imagine  how  foolish  I  looked  when 
I  found  the  concern  a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation  and 
many  a  sleepless  ni^ht,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of  re- 
monstrance, and  Rogers  has  got  it  again,  though  he  kindly 
offered  to  let  me  have  it  for  another  purpose.  It  was  not 
till  the  business  was  settled,  some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  could 
retire  with  an  easy  mind  to  my  cabin  here,  where  I  am 
fallen  once  more  in  lovo  with  the  sea  ;  and  I  have  now  set 
myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  roy  heart  and  hand  disem- 
barrassed, to  "  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.' " 

Mr.  Rogers'  money  was  repaid,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's connection  with  the  "  Metropolitan  °  ceased. 
He  probably  escaped  a  bad  bargain,  and  saved  himself 
from  annoyances  that  he  was  ill  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  desirous  for  the  formation  of 
unions  of  literary  men,  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
publishing.  Booksellers  he  considered  extravagant 
in  their  profits,  and  selfish  in  their  transactions. 
And  yet,  no  living  man  was  less  competent  to 
do  without  them.  The  trade,  we  suspect,  are 
not  too  well  paid — and  from  no  class  of  men  did 
Mr.  Campbell  experience  more  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  and  Dr. 
Beattie,  his  biographer,  were  the  only  English  friends 
who  followed  the  poet  to  Boulogne,  where  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  health  ;  but  only  to  die.  They 
were  with  him  for  some  days  previously  to  the  10th 
June,  1844 ;"  and  with  him  when  he  died  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  last  years  of  his  life  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  regret.  Eminently  domestic 
in  all  his  habits  and  manner  of  thought,  he  was  ill  able 
to  bear  solitude  in  the  world,  which,  except  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  a  young  lady,  his  niece,  he 
would  have  felt  most  severely.  In  looking  over  his 
life  also,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  should  have  risen 
higher  in  the  world,  with  the  genius  and  the  general  talents 
that  he  possessed.  But  the  want  of  patronage  was  his 
first  obstacle,  and  clung  to  him  in  some  measure  through 
life.  He  was  fitted  to  render  greater  public  services  than 
were  ever  required  at  his  hands,  but  he  was  not  qua- 
lified to  push  himself  before  the  public.  He  was  diffi- 
dent— willing  to  work,  but  waiting  to  be  called.  His 
private  correspondence  exhibits  noble  points  in  his 
character.  No  man  could  have  been  more  generous 
and  self-denying  to  all  who  had  the  slightest  claim  on 
his  regard.  He  was  actuated  by  the  purest  patriot- 
ism ;  and  in  his  death  the  country  lost  its  first  lyrical 
poet,  and  one  of  its  most  attached  and  enlightened 
citizens. 

Dr.  Beattie  has  executed  his  late  friend's  commis- 
sion with  the  greatest  care,  and  produced  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  biographies  of  our  time. 
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AN  ELEGY. 


i. 


Lo !  on  high  heaven's  clear  sapphire  throne, 

Where  cherub  ardours  burn, 
A  new-born  light  hath  sudden  shone, 

Fair  at  the  star  of  morn. 


11. 


'Tis  Ellen's  spirit  from  afer, 
Flying  the  shades  of  night, 

Charioted  in  her  flaming  ear 
Back  to  her  native  light. 


in. 


How  bright  the  fair  immortal  shines ! 

What  glories  round  her  glow ! 
While  sadly  garbed  my  spirit  pines, 

Sequestered,  sad,  below. 


IV. 


O  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  Fate ! 

Had  this  been  Thy  decree, 
That  into  heaven  her  spirit  late  * 

Should  have  returned  to  Thee. 


v. 


But,  hush  !  my  God  is  kind  And  wise, 

For  lo !  in  Memory's  cell 
Sweet  Ellen's  image  mirrorM  lies, 

Where  dreams  delight  to  dwell. 


vi. 


There  Fancy's  eye  may  drink  the  beam 
That  cheered  the  darkest  day ; 

There  visioned  Beanty  still  may  seem 
Companion  of  my  way. 


VII. 


No  longer  lone,  on  Time's  swift  stream, 
My  fragile  skiff  sweeps  down, 

Since  Ellen  meets  me  in  a  dream, 
And  calls  me  still  her  own. 


VIII. 


Ye  shadows  dim  aye  pall  these  eyes ; 

San,  moon  and  stars,  adieu— 
I  go  to  gaze  on  brighter  skies 

And  fairer  orbs  than  yon. 


IX. 


And  come,  blest  vision !  Ellen,  come  !— 
Rise,  rise  upon  my  sight ! — 

Thine  image  is  my  spirit's  home, 
Thine  eyes  my  spirit's  light ! 


x. 


She  comes,  in  radiant  clouds  to  earth; 

It  is,  it  is  her  face, 
Fairer  than  yon  bright  star  at  birth, 

When  starting  on  its  race. 


XI. 


There  is  the  lily-breast  that  heaved 
With  nought  but  love's  soft  wave ; 

There  is  the  eye  that  ne'er  deceived 
The  golden  hopes  it  gave ; 

XII. 

There  is  the  angel-brow  of  snow, 
Serene  as  thought's  calm  sky; 

There  are  the  lips  whose  tranquil  tow 
Diffused  tranquillity. 

xni. 

Entranced  thus,  long  years  shall  seem 
Like  swiftly  circling  hours, 

Rolling  me  in  a  chariot  dream 
To  wake  in  Ellen's  bowers. 

♦  "Serus, 
Redeas  in  coelum." 


J.  B.  D. 


Hoaaci. 


A  DIRGE. 

Hehe  let  never  wild  winds  rave; 

Winter  howl  not  o'er  her  tomb; 
Only  come  anigh  this  grave, 

Summer  shade  and  gentle  gloom, 
And  round  it  ever  soft  low  winds  keep  moan, 
And  sobs  flow  by, 
And  faint  airs  sigh 
Sad  murmurs  of  the  fading  year  alone. 
Low  we  laid  her,  cold  and  pale, 
Whiter  than  her  folding  shroud, 
With  a  grief  not  told  aloud — 
Sudden  sob  and  smothered  wail. 
Withered  violets  tell  her  tale — 
Tender  blooms,  the  gleam  swift  lost, 

The  fleeting  breath 
Of  early  8pring  tempts  forth  to  blighting  frost 
And  icy  death. 
Unop'd  lilies  o'er  her  tomb  strew — 
Primroses — the  purple  bloom 
Of  hyacinths,  and  faint  perfumo 
Of  every  frailest  star  that  peeps  the  April  through. 
Fair  she  was,  and  sweet  as  they, 

With  azure  laugh  within  her  eyes, 
That  tears  and  sadness  gleamed  away— 
A  thing,  we  said,  unmade  for  sighs, 
Till  woe,  love  came! 
Oh,  tears,  that  love— life's  best  of  worth!— 
Love — joy  of  the  rejoicing  Earth — 
Her  days  should  claim 
From  girlhood's  mirths  and  careless  sports,  and  gay 
Light-hearted  laugh  and  low-breathed  prayers,  away 

For  gaze-drooped  shame; 
For  sobs  and  death — the  cold  still  tomb's  decay, 
An  unbreathed  name. 
Yet  ever  in  our  thought  she  lies 
A  memory  all  reproof  above, 
On  whom  reproach  turns  not  its  eyes, 
But  only  love; 
Love,  with  a  misty  gaze  of  gathering  tears, 
That  no  accusing  word  of  chiding  memory  hears. 

But  unto  him 
Comes  she  not  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
The  chamber's  gloom, 
Thronging  the  dim 
And  spectral  room 
With  wan-felt  presence,  that  the  shuddering  sight 
Aches  out  upon  through  the  dim  taper's  light? 

Till  cold  damps  start 
On  his  dank  forehead,  and  through  his  keen  ears 
Throng,  palpable,  the  uttcrings  of  his  fears ; 

And,  ghastly  fright 
Scourging  his  spotted  soul,  again  he  hears, 
In  the  old  tones  that  the  remembered  years 

Thrill'd  *ith  delight, 
The  grave-closed  sorrow  of  her  tale  of  years; 
Such  wages  win 
The  accursed  sin — 
The  serpent  sin — that  on  her  pureness  stole. 
Shining  its  track  across  her  pathless  soul, 
Poisoning  to  ill  the  holy  peace  within. 
Yet  there  is  rest  for  all, 
Sleep  for  the  weariest  eyes — 
In  peace  she  qniet  lies 
Where  chequered  shadows  fall 
Across  her  low-heaped  grave — 
Where  the  wild  winds  in  grief  forget  to  rave, 
And  ever  the  loud  gusts  of  winter  blow 
In  moanings  low, 
Wailing  for  her  our  sorrow  might  not  save. 
The  hueless  rose, 
The  pallid  lily  plant  upon  her  tomb, 
So  shall  their  vestal  glory  light  its  gloom — 
Its  shadowing  gloom — with  the  pure  gleam  of  snow, 
And  their  white  beanty  shall  the  summer  show 
Our  sweeping  love  for  her  who  sleeps  below. 

W.  C.  BENNETT. 

Greenwich. 
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If  Asmodeus  possessed  the  power  to  unroof  every 
hooscin  Edinburgh,  wo  doubt  if  he  would  bring  to 
light  any  great  amount  of  hidden  talent.     All  our 
little  celebrities  put  together  are  hardly  fit  to  sustain 
the  literary  credit  of  the  Modern  Athena.     As  for 
oar  great  ones — Jeffrey  himself  is,  not  to  speak 
enl  of  dignities,  u*  pen,  passe.    The  honourable  Lord 
sail  dresses  well,  Adjusts  himself  admirably  to  the 
Diehe  in  which  he  stands  enshrined,  and  recognizes 
on  all  occasions  the   homage  naturally  offered  at 
the  altar   of  his   literary  fame.     He  frankly  and 
courteously  discharges  all  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and,  with  equal  facility,  extends  his  hospitality  to 
the  illustrious  literary  stranger,  and  expostulation 
to  the  unfledged  aspirant  after   literary  renown. 
Dickens,  when  last  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  was 
Lord  Jeffrey's  guest.     And  we  hare  repeatedly  seen 
instances  in  which  Lord  Jeffrey  generously  and  hu- 
manely took  the  trouble  to  consider  and  criticise 
volumes  of  youthful  poetry  not  the  most  promising. 
But,  Bare  on  the  judicial  bench,  his  Lordship  seldom 
makes  public  appearances.     Once  a  year,  perhaps, 
he  presides  over  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  As- 
sociation for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.     But  we 
hear  of  little,  if  anything,  from  his  pen  beyond  his 
full  and  frequent  notes  on  an  advising  in  prcesentia 
doMtnorum.       The   Judex  damndtur  of  tho  blue 
and  brimstone  cover  of  tho  Edinburgh  Review  has 
become  with  Lord  Jeffrey  something  more  than  a 
figurative,  and  has  proved  itself  a  prophetical,  ex- 
pression.    On  the  bench  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  Lord  Jeffrey  occupies  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Lord  President  Boyle;  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie^ the  son  of  "  the  Man  of  Feeling/'  and  pro 
baWy  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Scottish  Judges, 
intervening;  whilst  Lord  Fullerton  is  seated  on  the 
President's  right  hand.     Lord  Jeffrey  incessantly 
takes  notes  and  asks  questions.     The  habits  of  the 
crftie  have  accompanied  him  to  the  bench,  and  ad- 
mirably serve  to  tease  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar. 

We  hare  never  given  much  for  Wilson,  since 
first  the  Professor,  a  few  years  back,  took  shelter 
within  the  panoply  of  a  Mackintosh ;  for  though  our 
contemporary  has  since  renewed  his  youth,  and,  in 
his  mood  of  venerable  eld,  now  no  longer  fictitious, 
is  still  as  good  for  a  jest  or  witticism  as  ever,  still 
the  original  induing  of  such  defensive  habiliments 
was  all  unworthy  of  the  wild  spirit  of  EUerlay ;  and 
Christopher  has  never  been  himself  again.  What! 
the  man  who  was  wont  to  face  the  fiercest  elements 
that  ever  encountered  sage  or  sophist,  struggling 
up  the  Earthen  Mound  in  the  direction  of  Alma 
Mater,  buttoned  only  in  his  invulnerable  dress  coat 
of  black;  the  low  flat  surface  of  his  shovel  hat 
standing  up  against  the  gusty  wind,  like  the  dark 
point  of  a  rock  amidst  a  furious  sea — Ae>  encased 
in  the  veritable  manufacture  of  Cross-basket — tell 
it  not  in  Oath!  Wilson  is  by  nature  a  lion,  and 
wffl  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  His  stalwart 
Igurej  unbent  by  ago,  passes  along  our  streets  the 
image  of  Vribon  amongfct  the  Minnows.  The  long 
tio+tog  hair,  slightly  griztled  by  the  enemy,  escapes 


from  beneath  the  broad  eaves  of  his  beaver,  and 
descends  like  the  snake-wreathed  locks  of  an  antique 
Jupiter  over  the  snowy  petals  of  shirt  collar  that 
flank  the  breadths  of  his  ambrosial  visage — giving 
altogether  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the 
head  and  its  arrangements.     This  massive  capital, 
elevated  on  Atlantean  shoulders,    and  the  almost 
gigantic  bulk,  borne  along  with  speed  and  firmness 
of  step,  bespeaking  dauntlessness  and  decision  of 
character,  sufficiently  mark  the  man.    Excepting 
conversationally,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Pro- 
fessor   has    lately   made    much    exertion   of   his 
powers.     In   his  class,  he   goes  through  the  old 
routine  of  the  moral  philosophy  lectures;    and, 
as  a  member  of  tho  Faculty,  mny  sometimes  be 
seen — occasionally  sine  toga — pacing  the  boards 
amongst  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.      Some 
conversational  criticisms,  which  have  been  repeated, 
harmless,  though  personal,  would  do  for  verbal  re- 
petition, but  not  to  print — so  that  we  are  fain  to 
refresh  ourselves  with  tho  collected  scrap-work  of 
the  "  Recreations"  of  North — or  the  scattered  poems, 
amongst  which  are  mainly  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance the  two  leading  pieces,  so  unlike,  yet  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poet,  "  Tho  City  of  the  Plague," 
and  "  Tho  Isle  of  Palms" — or  tho  exquisite  prose 
of  the  ''Lights  and  Shadows,"  and  ••  Margaret 
Lyndsay,"  the  grave  fictions  on  which  the  author 
founded  his  title  of  philosopher.  Professor  Wilson's 
philosophy,  his  learning,  his  genius,  have  lately 
taken  a  new  direction,  and  merged  into  a  practical 
philanthropy,  annually  illustrated  by  his  exordium 
to  the  popular  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Institution.     His  admirers  and  flatterers — for, 
like  all  lions,  he  has  his  jackals — indeed  we  should 
say  that  his  "lion's providers"  rather  superabound — 
may  hold  that  the  Professor's  career  as  a  philan- 
thropist could  bo  antedated.     We,  however,  think 
not.     We  know  of  no  phase  in  which  the  advocate 
of  that  aristocracy  which,  under  the  guise  of  good* 
old-English-gentlemanism,  erected  its  jovial  barriers 
of  class  and  caste  upon  the  necks  of  a  dependant 
peasantry  little  elevated  above  agrarian  serfdom, 
could  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  people,  prior  to 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  of  this  popular  in- 
stitute.   We  have  heard  it  whispered,  however,  that 
in   adopting  this  conspicuous  step,  the  Professor 
nobly  set  at  nought  the  conventional  restraints  im- 
posed on  themselves  and  their  brethren  by  the 
haughtier  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by 
whom  the  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture  is  deemed 
equivalent  to  "  such  an  act  as  blurs  the  modesty  and 
grace  of  nature  "  in  Brahminical  eyes,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  rigid  sects  of  oriental  superstition, 
forgetting  their  rules  and  observances,  lose  caste. 
The  Professor  of  Botany,  it  is  said,  however,  anxious 
to  give  a  popular  course  of  that  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting study,  has  not  the  courage  to  brave  the 
papal  ban  of  his  exclusive  brethren.    But  Wilson 
has  not  only  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  popular 
"  march  of  intellect ;"  he  has  come  forward  as  its 
ostensible  head  and  front.     His  introductory  dis* 
courses,  each  session*  tend  more  and  more  to  a  dis- 
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covery  of  the  latent  philosophy  lurking  in  the  popu- 
lar mind — to  illustrate  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties  and  disadvantages — to  prove  the 
onward  tendency  and  ultimate  triumph  of  self-cul- 
ture amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the 
country — and  to  show  (ultimately,  hut  not  yet, )  by 
what  title  the  power  of  a  million  of  intellects  is  to 
assert  its  supremacy  over  the  lone-endured  domi- 
nation of  a  few  more  fortunate  or  more  privileged, 
by  whom  has  so  long  been  preached  the  spurious 
doctrine  of  poor  stupid  "Noll  Goldsmith,"  that 
"they  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil;"  as 
if  there  were  anything  to  prevent  those  that  toil 
thinking  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  those  that  idle! 
In  his  future  initial  discourses  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 
Wilson  has  promised  some  further  developments  of 
the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the  social  mind,  which 
may  be  looked  for  with  interest,  because  the  in- 
quiry derives  not  its  curiosity  from  the  inquest,  but 
tho  inquirer. 

Favourers  of  popular  movement,  from  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  "  the  electric  chain  that  binds  " 
the  strange  mixture  of  intellectual  elements  in  the 
society  of  Modern  Athens,  the  brothers  Chambers, 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  the  Advocate,  and  Mr.  George 
Combe,  emerge  on  our  notice  in  a  group.  By  a 
series  of  successful  adventures  in  -the  literature  of 
popular  progress,  which  have  been  self-rewarding, 
the  former  have  elevated  themselves,  unaided,  save 
by  the  .tide  of  public  approbation,  to  eminence  so 
considerable,  that  a  vacancy  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis  can  scarcely  occur,  or  be 
talked  of,  without  one  or  other  of  the  brothers  being 
brought  forward  as  eligible  to  the  office.  The  merit 
of  the  publications  of  these  gentlemen  is  mediocrity. 
But  mediocrity,  when  once  it  wins  its  way,  retains 
its  hold.  Addressed  to  comparative  ignorance,  or 
the  unexcitable  temperaments  of  impassive  intel- 
lects, it  never  recedes.  The  literature  of  mediocrity, 
never  bad  enough  to  merit  condemnation,  carefully 
weeded  even  of  the  shadow  of  reproach,  tolerably 
faultless  in  its  construction,  calculated  just  to  im- 
part the  semblance  without  the  severity  of  essen- 
tial information,  loses  nothing  that  may  be  forfeited 
by  time,  chance,  or  change.  Unlike  the  rash  scin- 
tillations of  superior  genius,«it  incurs  no  risk  of  ele- 
vating and  exciting  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  to  give 
force  and  contrast  to  the  dash  of  disappointment 
where  its  brilliancy  flags  or  fails.  The  steady, 
equable  quality  of  this  kind  of  writing — imitating 
the  dull  proprieties  of  accurate  prose,  sparingly  in- 
dulging in  any  vein  of  poetry,  recording  only  facts 
with  zest,  and  drawing  fictions  from  the  memory 
— forms  the  excellence  of  Chambers1  Journals, 
Miscellanies,  Informations,  Histories,  Educational 
and  Juvenile  Series.  Irreconcilable  as  these  in 
their  variety  may  seem,  a  family  likeness  per- 
vades the  whole,  and  soothes  them  down  into  their 
regular  monotony.  The  wise  man  prayed  that  he 
might  neither  be  visited  with  poverty  nor  riches. 
If  he  seek  for  his  children  the  same  happy  medium 
of  intelligence  as  of  circumstances,  he  will  have 
them  jeducated  upon  "  Chambers'  Educational 
Course."  Their  minds  will  not  fare  sumptuously; 
neither  will  they  starve.  With  doctrinal  questions, 
and  alleged  objections  to  tho  matter  of  these  cheap 


and,  for  the  most  part,  useful  productions,  we  hare 
nothing  at  present  to  do.     Enough  for  us  that  their 
manner — generally  easy,  and  always  agreeable — 
more  than  anything,  stamps  their  value.    The  price 
of  knowledge  reduced,  by  works  like   these,  the 
commodity  becomes  palatable  as  well  as  accessible  ; 
and  thus  the  great  secret  of  their  sucoess  is  twofold 
— knowledge  is  cheapened  and  stimulated  at  once. 
Tho  head  of  the  firm,  though  seldom  committed  to 
any  popular  movement,  has  long  professed  liberal 
principles.       The   "  ragged  schools  "  have  been 
greatly  indebted   to  his   philanthropy;    and   the 
"  faggot  votes  "  have  recently  recoiled  beneath  his 
assault.     The  one  cause  he  has  advocated  in  "  the 
Journal,"  and  personally  promoted  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland  ;  the  other  enormity  he  has  attacked 
from  the  platform — but  with  the  disadvantage, 
less  applicable  to  him  than  to  others,  of  doing  so 
as  the  partisan  of  a  faction  as  deeply  implicated  in 
the  evil  as  any  other.     Let  that  pass.     William 
Chambers,  without  any  great  distinguishing  marks 
as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a  popular  leader,  or  a  party- 
debater,  is  a  man  of  energy  and  action,  of  per- 
petual movemont,  and  indomitable  courage,  and  has 
had,  unquestionably,  the  spirit  to  carve  out  his  ova 
fortunes.    Asa  litterateur,  ana  latterly  as  a  savant, 
Robert  Chambers  has  been  the  more  distinguished. 
Less  a  man  of  business  and  more  a  man  of  letters, 
the  author  of  the  "  Rebellions  "  and  the  "  Picture 
of  Scotland,"  has  dedicated  the  few  last  years  of 
his  life  to  scientific  researches  connected  with  ab- 
sorbing questions  of  physical  science,  and  particu- 
larly the  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  earth's  varied 
surface.    He  seldom  draws  conclusions.    He"  states 
facts.     He  is  a  mere  reader  of  the  book  of  nature ; 
and  a  clever  as  well  as  careful  translator  of  its  ob- 
vious passages.    Take  his  recent  work  on  "  Ancient 
Sea  Margins."    Here  is  a  work  in  which  the  eye, 
as  from  a  pinnacle,  scans  with  new  ideas  the  great 
map  of  nature,  and  sees  not  features,  but  facts 
traced  out  over  hill  and  valley — margins  of  seas 
stretched  up  towards  the  Alpine  summits,  and  traces 
of  a  flooded  world  recorded  imperishably  upon  the 
monumental  mountain  pyramids,  amidst  the  crum- 
bling and  decay  of  the  things  of  time.      What 
strange  ideas  that  book  delineates  beyond  the  scope 
of  imagination,  and  literally  chiseled  out  in  gran- 
ite heaps  as  hard  immutable  truths  !     From  the 
low  coast  lands  and  carses,  the  lower  ancient  sea 
margins  emanate  step  by  stop  to  the  sublimest  alti- 
tudes.    Oscillations  in  the  shift  of  relative  level 
betwixt  sea  and  land — the  last  of  them,  perhaps, 
within  the  human  period — unfold  such  a  tale  of 
time  and  change  tangibly  pourtrayed  before  the 
wondering  eye,  as  geology  in  all  its  quaint  dis- 
coveries or  strange  imaginings  has  never  before 
disclosed.     In  these  there  may  be  illusion  where 
conjecture  supplies  the  form  of  monstrosities  ex- 
tinct and  incompatible  with  present  conditions  of 
existence.     In  those  there  can  be  none.     Wo  havo 
local  researches  and  descriptions  undertaken  with 
persevering  and  painstaking  exertion — scenes  in 
the  vale  of  Tay,  in  Fife,  Strathspey,  Gienmore, 
Lochaber,  the  Basin  of  the  Forth,  the  Vale  of 
Tweed,  and  Basin  of  the  Tay — all  conjured  up  and 
strikingly  arrested  in  diagrams  of  strange  fidelity, 
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though  cast  with  the  nelp  of  some  excusable  free- 
doms into  the  theoretical  form  of  the  supposed  sea 
margins.  The  author  has  traversed  all  these  scenes, 
and  many  more.      His   mind  has  dwelt  upon  their 
terraced  aspect,    and  become  imbued  with  the  con- 
victions of  their  character  and  origin  ;  till  the  re- 
listkss  reader,  forced  to  yield  to  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  facts,   surrenders  his  convictions  also  to 
an  author  who  avowedly  has  no  theory  to  propound. 
In  this  way  we  are  led  to  inspect  visibly  the  Delta 
of  the  lUbble,  the  Mersey,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bath, 
London,     Sussex     and     Hampshire,    Devonshire, 
France,  and  Ireland,   and  even  the  terraces  and 
markings  in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  North 
America.     The  contemplative  power  and  sagacity 
of  observation,  conspicuous  throughout  these  re- 
searches, tend  not  only  to  amass  a  collection  of  facts 
and  materials  for  speculation,  but  facts  and  mate- 
rials already  sifted  and  prepared  for  an  inevitable 
deduction.     Mr.  Chambers  has  carefully  elicited  in 
every  instance  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
natural  appearances  presented  to  his  gaze,  and  so 
discriminated  betwixt  them  as  nearly  to  arrive  at 
s  chronology  of  the  ancient  beach-markings.     He 
has  traced  out  even  the  recession,  accession,  and 
second  recession  of  waters  ;  and  furnished  quite  a 
new  light  in  which  to  read  the  mighty  page  out- 
spread upon  the  surface  of  a  country.    Some  people, 
who  would  dispute  the  originality  of  anything, 
have  doubted  the  originality  of  these  researches. 
There  is  intrinsic  evidence,  however,  of  the  author 
having  visited  in  person,  and  observed  for  himself, 
the  majority  of  the  appearances  he  details.    The 
magnitude  of  his  labours  is  well  characterised  by  the 
boundless  inference  with  which  he  sums  up  their 
induction,  viz.,  that  "he  must  believe  that  very 
great  lapses  of  time  have  passed  since  the  sea  stood 
at  our  highest  terrace." 


"  Is  several  places  of  Scotland,"  he  continues,  "  I  have 
found  the  points  or  promontories  of  terraces  bearing  the 
faint  markings  of  forts  which  had  been  erected  by  our  sa- 
vage forefathers  for  their  protection.  History  scarcely  hints 
at  the  age  of  these  remains,  so  lost  is  it  in  the  long  night  of 
antiquity.  But  great  as  is  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
rode  defences  were  erected,  it  is  nothing  to  what  seems 
for  producing  the  phenomena  now  under  our  atten- 
When,  moreover,  it  appears  that  the  species  of  shell- 
i  not  changed  in  this  immense  series  of  millenniums, 
a  new  sad  highly  interesting  consideration  arises.  Specie* 
had  m  earlier  times  undergone  repeated  ohanges.  If  each 
Hwngo  were  attained  in  a  lapse  of  time  equal  to  a  greater 
than  that  here  shown  to  have  passed  without  any  change, 
what  s  vast  multiple  of  this  part  must  be  the  entire  oosmi- 
cal  chronology!" 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  last-published  re- 
searches of  Robert  Chambers.  The  concluding 
observation,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that  he  has 
obtained  "  vestiges  "of  a  reputation  beyond  what 
he  aspires  to  in  this  treatise  on  "  Ancient  Sea  Mar- 
gins ;"  bat  if  the  secrets  of  the  cloister  are  impene- 
trable, those  of  the  bureau,  to  us,  at  least,  shall  be 


.  James  Simpson,  as  an  educational  theorist,  had 
ones  a  name  which,  though  we  seldom  hear  it  now, 
is  stiff  a&goately  and  eloquently  represented  in  the 


private  life  of  our  northern  metropolis  by  an  elo* 
quent,  warm-hearted  old  gentleman,  of  more  than 
average  candour  and  cordiality  of  manner.  Super* 
seded  by  systems,  we  rejoice  to  think,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  tolerant  but 
pious  spiritof  religion  voidof  fanaticism,  Mr.  Simpson 
has  yet  lived  to  Bee  some  triumph  granted  to  his  edu- 
cational views,  in  the  general  adoption  of  what  the 
Presbyterial  Reports — when  there  were  Presbyterial 
reports  on  education — termed  "  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem of  instruction — a  system  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  even  to  the  heart."  The  practical 
schemes  of  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  general 
improvements  on  education,  in  combination  with  re- 
ligious culture,  introduced  by  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  have  outstripped  as  well 
as  outbidden  Mr.  Simpson's  plan.  Yet  he  was  the 
apostle  of  a  cause  which,  when  at  its  ebb,  owed  him 
for  negative  evils,  who  shall  charge  themmuch ;  and 
on  the  author  of  so  much  real  good  in  his  day  and 
generation  ? 

Next  comes  George  Combe,  the  most  remarkable 
of  a  sect  which,  though  now  less  ostensibly  than 
at  one  time,  still  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  the  press  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  To 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  "  The  Constitution  of 
Man  Considered,"  we  all  know  what  tendency  has 
been  imputed.  And  we  must  say,  that  the  sect  of 
which  we  recognise  him  for  the  leader  cannot,  in 
any  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called  a  religious 
sect.  Whatever  may.  be  Mr.  Combe's  opinions 
on  these  and  other  subjects,  M  uttered  or  unex- 
pressed," it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknow- 
ledge, on  occasion  of  his  last  appearance  at  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  soir6e,  a  disposition  to  resist 
the  imputations  that  are  frequently  oast  at  the 
disciples  of  phrenology.  Though  mingled  with 
local  reminiscences  of  personal  triumph  in  the 
cause,  so  many  had  prejudged,  there  was  an  intelli- 
gible assertion  of  the  great  leading  truths  of  faith 
put  forth  on  that  occasion  by  the  master,  which 
ought  to  form  a  striking  lesson  to  all  his  followers. 
But  it  is  ever  the  case  that  leaders  are  trans- 
cended in  their  most  extreme  notions  by  the  zea- 
lots in  their  train. 

Br.  Moir,  of  Musselburgh,  and  De  Quinoey,  of 
Lasswade,  may  be  grouped  together  as  occasional 
accessions  to  Edinburgh  literary  society.  Every- 
body knows  the  literary  caUbre  of  "  Delta,1  *  and 
most  people  that  of  "  The  English  Opium  Eater.* 
The  one  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  the  do- 
mestic affections.  His  exquisite  "  Casa  Wappy,"  the 
lament  of  a  father  for  a  lisping  darling — is  no  less 
pleasing  than  true.  The  other  also  illustrates  his 
career  by  his  compositions.  A  calm,  sedate,  and  sen- 
sible mind  is  "  Delta's."  The  best  appearances  at  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  were  decidedly  his  and  Combe's; 
his  unpremeditated — Combe 's  elaborated.  "  Delta  " 
spoke  with  so  much  genial  sympathy  for  the  good 
sense  of  his  audience,  that  he  laid  for  himself,  at  that 
single  stroke,  a  lasting  regard  in  the  popular  mind. 
A  volume  of  his  collected  poems,  just  announced, 
will  be  treasured  for  many  a  sparkling  gem.  that, 
if  taste  and  justice  are  exercised,  must  inevi- 
tably stud  his  pages.  The  muse  of  the  author 
of  "  Mansie  Waugh  "  is  as  staid  and  sober  as  his 
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humour  is  broad  and  pungent.  Some  ill-natured 
critic  lately  accused  him  of  nonsense — a  serious 
charge  against  a  poet  of  any  reputation — and 
quoted  the  following  lines  in  proof  of  the  assertion; 
which,  however,  we  may  premise,  are,  in  our  estima- 
tion, pretty  and  pictorial,  besides  being  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  ono  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
glancing  at  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  southern 
shore  of  our  Forth,  as  seen  from  its  pure  and  placid 
bosom— not  now — but  in  high  summer — or,  better 
still,  can  pause  to  study  it  while  haying  a  quiet  pop 
at  the  rabbits  of  Inchkeith  warren,  or  the  Divers  on 
the  water,  watching  the  lazy  things  emerge  : — 

"  Traced,  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 

In  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide— 
There  Pentland's  green  acclivities  ; 

There  ocean  with  its  aiuro  tide ; 
Then  Arthur's  Seat ;  and,  gleaming  through 
Thv  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue  ! 

'White  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daughters, 
A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen ; 
North  Berwick  Law,  with  cone  of  green, 

And  Bass,  amid  the  waters." 

Perhaps  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Moir  edited  a  work,  or 
collection,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  he 
occupied  with  a  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Macnish,  of 
Glasgow.  There  is  quite  as  mnch  of  "  Delta  "  in 
this  book  as  of  Macnish,  and  yet  it  is  without  ego- 
tism. In  the  exuberance  of  the  writer's  heart,  he 
has  inscribed  on  the  title-page  what  no  impartial 
biographer  would  care  to  do,  vis.,  that  the  life  is 
by  a  "friend "—and  he  has  felt  bound,  in  the 
course  of  executing  his  task,  to  authenticate  his 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  as  the  lawyers  do  with 
witnesses—'*  Cauta  acUnfae  paUfi  ;  and  all  which 
is  truth, ' '  &c.  We  are  reminded  of  this  revelation 
by — what  does  the  reader  think— the  cholera, 
which,  in  its  former  visitation,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proximated the  stars  of  Moir  and  Macnish .  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  quote  what 
then  passed  betwixt  these  medico-philosophic 
poets:— 

'*  With  the  concluding  months  of  this  year,"  says  Delta, 
"  and  the  commencement  of  1689,  the  health  of  Mr.  Macnish 
continued  to  improve ;  his  body  strengthened,  his  mind 
lightened  up,  he  went  through  his  professional  duties  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  and  his  inherent  love  for  intellectual  ex- 
ertion again  exhibited  itself  in  several  pleasant  as  well  as 
powerfuTcomnositions* 

"It  was  about  the  middle  of  January  that  the  Asiatic 
Cholera,  which  had  been  imported  into  Sunderland,  made 
its  progressive  way  from  Berwick  to  Musselburgh,  and  there 
seemed  to  take  up  its  head-quarters— raging  with  pestilential 
violence,  and  prostrating  alike  the  young  and  the  old.  80 
sudden  and  fearful  was  the  mortality,  that  the  burials  within 
three  weeks  exceeded  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths, 
and  this  out  of  a  population  approaching  to  9,000.  I  had 
formed  no  preconceived  theory  regarding  the  mode  in  which 
the  disease  was  propagated*  I  knew  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Indian  practitioners  reckoned  it  simply  epidemic — but 
a  week's  narrow  and  scrupulous  investigation  of  its  mode  of 
attack  convinced  me  thoroughly  of  its  purely  contagious 
character.  To  this  belief  I  adhere  as  confidently  as  to  my 
own  existence ;  and  until  it  is  universally  acted  upon  (which 
I  never  expect  to  see)  by  the  medical  profession,  Europe 
must  from  time  to  time  be  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  this 
terrible  and  soul-iubduing  pestilence. 

"From  the  numerous  inquiries  mads  at  this  period  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  regarding  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  this  new  and  fearful  scourge  of  our  race,  I  was 
induced,  in  my  capacity  of  Medical  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  at  Musselburgh,  to  publish,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Practical  Observations  on 
Malignant  Cholera1— of  which,  from  the  then  absorbing 
mi  tore  of  the  subject,  a  second  edition  was  demanded  by 


the  public  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  These  circumstance* 
are  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  several  things  shortly  to 
be  alluded  to.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject* 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Macnish  strongly  entrenched 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  oontsgionists ;  and  from  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  disease  as  it  wandered  apparently '  at  its  own 
dire  will*  from  plaoe  to  place,  he  furnished  me  with  a  variety 
of  facts  and  reasonings  undisputed  nnd  conclusive.  In 
writing  to  him  at  this  time  I  find  the  following  passage  :— 
'  The  medical  men  here  and  at  Edinburgh  are  all  at  logger- 
heads about  contagion  and  non-contagion  ;  but  the  success 
of  my  pamphlet  has  been  a  sore  thorn  in  the  sido  of  tho 
latter  doctrinists.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  its  merits, 
but  it  ought  not  to  have  many,  having  been  written  within 
the  week,  and  in  the  midst  or  scenes  of  misery,  as  I  bustled 
from  one  death -bed  to  another,  the  like  of  which  I  never 
saw  before,  and  trust  will  never  see  again.  The  eve  after  a 
battle-field  may  be  a  sad  thing ;  but  here  all  excitement  was 
absent,  and  death  was  literally  cold  and  repnlsive.  I  am 
sure  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  pamphlet 
never  had  a  sitting  of  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  by  day  or  by 
night.'" 

Although  it  is  digressing,  we  cannot  resist  giving 
the  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Glas- 
gow, by  Macnish  (15th  February,  1832) : — 

"Cholera  has  now  fairly  appeared  among  us.  I  saw  a 
case  yesterday,  and  one  the  day  before,  both  of  which  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Every  case  hitherto  has  died.  They 
were  probably  not  seen  till  the  stage  of  collapse  had  come 
on ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  removal  to  the  hospital  has 
been  injurious.  Tho  people  have  a  dreadful  antipathy  to 
any  person  being  sent  to  the  hospitals :  they  stupidly  ima- 
gine that  they  are  murdered  (buried!)  by  the  doctors;  and 
last  night,  when  they  were  conveying  a  patient  there*  they 
were  attacked  by  the  mob.  It  is  truly  a  dreadful  disease.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  give  over  visiting  any  of  tho  cases, 
in  oonsequence  of  the  clamour  of  my  own  patients,  who  will 
not  hear  of  it,  so  great  is  their  terror  of  infection.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  confined  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably remain  there." 

Delta's  memoir  of  Macnish  is  valuable  to  us  in 
another  respect :  Be  Quincey,  whom  we  have  also 
now  in  hands,  is  often  mentioned  in  it ;  and  if  we 
are  adjured,  "  tell  me  not  what  I  have  been,  but 
tell  me  what  I  am,"  we  must  answer  that,  in  this 
case,  there  will  be  found  no  change  in  the  subject. 
We  find  him  then,  as  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts 
of  literary  projects.  Dr.  Moir  sayt  (11th  May, 
1829)  :— 

"  Our  new  '  Literary  Gazette1  starts  on  Saturday,  and  I 
will  cause  them  to  send  the  numbers  to  you.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  contain  an  introduction  by  De  Quincey,  and  a 
review  of  the '  Hope  of  Immortality,'  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  two  little  poems  of  mine  ;  No.  2  will  have, '  Life 
of  Gait,'  byme,  and  review  of  Dugald  Moore's  poems  ;  No. 
8, « Life  of  Wilson,'  by  De  Quincey ;  No.  4,  •  Lire  of  Hogg,* 
by  me ;  No.  6,  '  Life  of  Coleridge,'  by  Do  Quincey ;  No.  6, 
'  On  the  Genius  of  Wordsworth/  by  me ;  and  so  on." 

But  alas  !  not  even  the  medical  skill  of  Dr.  Moir, 
and  all  these  alternations  of  meum  and  tuum  with, 
De  Quincey,  sustained  "  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
zette* in  life.     He  shortly  explains : — 

"  I  bad  promised  to  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Literary  Gazette'  to  give  them  some  aid  at  starting,  under- 
standing that  De  Quincey  was  to  be  their  Magnus  Apollo, 
when  lo !  and  behold !  the  eloquent  chewor  of  opium  takes 
sick  in  Westmoreland  $  sad  up  to  this  hour  (June  5)  has 
done  little  or  nothing  for  them." 

Akin  to  this  is  Moir's  query  to  Macnish  (22d 
October,  1831) :  "Have  yon  lately  heard  of  that 
curious  production  of  genius,  De  Quincey  f  I  sup- 

pose  still  writing  for ,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 

of  a  page  per  day."  And  eke  the  following,  dove- 
tailed into  the  text  of  the  memoir— "I  (Delta) 
remember  Mr.  Blackwood,  many  years  ago,  telling 
mo  of  his  occasionally  having  received  from   De 
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tytae?  Vmg,  elaborate,  and  admirable  letters— 
perfect  articles  in  themselves — apologising  for  his 
not  bung  able  at  that  time  to  write  an  article." 

The  savant*  who  now  flourish  in  Edinburgh  form 
rather  an  extensive  cluster;  «*•  #r.— Sir  John  Gra- 
ham Dalaell,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Professors 
Forbes,  Kelland,  Smyth,  Simpson,  Low,  and  Bal- 
four, Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Hugh  Miller,  Charles 
M'Lareu,  Dr.  Greville,  David  Milne  ;  and,  form- 
ing the  gemimi  of  a  separate  constellation,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Barry  and  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

We  shall  discuss  this  gallery  of  scientific  stars  in 
admirable  disorder,  by  beginning  with  the  last. 
Dr.  Martin  Barry  and  Dr.   Samuel  Brown  are 
grouped  together,  because  they  both  very  narrowly 
reined  a  professor's  chair  from  similar  causes— 
through  pretensions  to  marvellous  discoveries  never 
yet  vanned.  Thecases  are  parallel  in  that  respect,  but 
in  none  other.  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  a  memberof  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  the  viotim  of  University  Tests. 
His  medical  discoveries,  which  had  excited  surprise, 
could  not  escape  suspicion  ;  and  professional  jea- 
lousy, by  impugning  them,  rendered  it  better  for 
him  never  to  have  breathed  them.     Dr.  Samuel 
Brown,  who,  besides  the  professorship,  has  also 
been  in  danger  of  becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  fell 
a  prey  to  professional  antagonism  also.    It  was  not 
very  fair  of  the  Baron  von  Liebig,  or  the  Baron 
Liebig,  to  write  him  down  on  the  strength  of  one 
of  his  pupil's  experiments.     But  Justus  did  it. 
The  Baron  himself  never  experiments.      His  fa- 
culty reminds  us  of  Chatham's  eulogy  on  the  saga- 
city of  Cromwell,  which,  without  his  having  spies  in 
every  Cabinet  of  Europe,  afforded  him  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  diplomacy.     Liebig  is  not  like  the 
immortal  Squeers,  who  held  the  opinion  in  regard 
to  seienttfie  study,  that,  "  when  he  knows  it,  he 
goes  and  does  it ;"   or,  in  other  words,  that  bo- 
tany is  only  to  be  studied  by  practically  going 
into  the  garden    and  weeding  the  onions.     He 
kaves  all  that,  however,  like  Squeers,  to  his  pupils; 
and  on  their  hint  he  speaks.     Brown  may  not  have 
rsseived  the  unity  of  matter,  or  the  transmutation 
of  substances  ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  Liebig 
maintain  the  impossibility  of  repeating  his  .experi- 
ments ?     Failing  in  getting  any  man  of  eminence 
to  repeat  and  authenticate  his  delicate  and  elaborate 
researches  by  experiment,  Brown  resigned  his  pre- 
tensions  to  the  chair,  but  not  to  his  discoveries, 
which  he  is  understood  still  to  prosecute  in  his  pri- 
vate laboratory,  whilst  he  does  not  omit  to  bestow 
his  sparkling  talents,  and  eloquent,  as  well  as  amus- 
iag  powers,  on  the  literary  coteries  that  welcome  his 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  Dr. 
Brown  will,  in  future,  decline  to  take  a 
place  upon  the  popular  platform. 
-  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell  is  favourably  known 
both  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  naturalist.     Acute 
indisposition  obliges  the  accomplished  baronet  to 
live  in  comparative  seclusion,  or  at  least  retirement. 
Hie  has  lately  soothed  his  hours  by  the  production 
of  a  work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  110  plates, 
nostiy  drawn  and  coloured  from  living  or  recent 
tytwianns  of  the  "  Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals 
nf  fketiiiml  "  The  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edin- 
iurjaiaj  to  ft  firvr  years  been  all  bat  in  abeyenoe. 


|  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  this  winter  to  revive 
it  by  placing  Sir  John  at  its  head  ;  and  he  will  pro- 
bably exert  himself  to  do  so :  at  least  we  have  the 
experience,  of  the  stimulus  which  his  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  several  years  ago,  imparted 
to  a  similar  body,  now  of  a  very  flourishing  com- 
plexion.    Of  Sir  William  Jardine,  of  Applegarth, 
who  is,  we  believe,  a  denizen  of  Inverleith  Row,  we 
need  but  say  that  this  distinguished  naturalist  has 
contributed  as  largely  to  our  scientific  literature, 
chiefly  in  capacity  of  editor  of  "Lizars'  Naturalists' 
Library,"  as  any  man  of  his  day.     Professors  For- 
bes and  Kelland,  and,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  David 
Milne,  shine  in  the  Royal  Society,  the  frigid  aris- 
tocracy of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  thawed  by  the 
genial  common-sense  and  graphic  diction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  but  is  formally  and  formidably 
represented  by  the  other  trio.      Mr.  Forbes  is  a 
clever  man  in  spite  of  his  oojdness.     To  see  him  go 
through  with  a  demonstration,  be  it  mathematical, 
algebraical,  or  a  mere  diagram  of  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  mechanical  forces,  you  must  believe 
that  there  is  something  more  hearty  in  the  great  ex- 
positor of  the  <<  Theory  of  Glaciers"  than  snow  and 
ice.  But  education  has  been  at  fault.  The  son  of  the. 
well-known  Edinburgh  banker,  Sir  William  Forbes> 
— theBill  Forbes  of  the  jolly  tar  who  presented  a  fire-, 
pound  note  at  the  bank  counter  as  *'  a  tickler,"  and 
intimated  that  he  would  take  it  up  in  trifles,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  affront  him  before  the  lads— has  been, 
reared  in  isolation  and  upon  a  pinnacle.   He  labours 
under  a  deficiency  of  social  sympathies.     Yet  he  is 
communicative,  and  covets  fame.     Why  else  should 
he  publish  or  expound  P     The  Rev.  Philip  Kelland. 
and  Mr.  David  Milne  are  precisely  of  the  same 
school.     Mr.  Kelland  being  an  English,  and,  we 
fancy,  a  High  Church  divine,  might  wear  this  ex- 
terior with  less  challenge  than  the  others.    But,  in 
truth,  he  is  the  most  demonstrative  of  the  three. 
Mathematical  studies  are  little  calculated  to  warm 
the  human  breast.      Mr.  Kelland  has,  however,  a 
charm  in  his  manner,  which  atones  for  the  abstrac- 
tion into  which  his  peculiar  position  doubtless  oasts 
him.     Mr.  Milne,  a  practising  counsel,  commenced 
his  scientific  career  as  a  prize  essayist  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  of  which,  as  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  he  is  now  a  leader.  His  essays  were 
geological,  and  to  that  science  he  has  chiefly  de- 
voted his  attention  ;  although  he  has  also  published 
Investigations  on  the  Poor-laws,  the  Potato  Disease, 
and  other  questions  of  social  economy. 

Professor  Low,  in  like  manner,  is  identified  as  an 
author  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
His  works  are  well  known.  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  them  are  habitually  cast  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, and  framed  to  demonstrate  rather  than  in- 
struct. The  best  and  most  popular  of  them  is  his 
work  on  "  Domestic  Animals."  But  the  influence 
of  his  writings  on  improving  the  management  of 
land  has  been  incalculable. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  author  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Zoology/'  but  better  known  by  his  "  History  of 
British  Animals,"  has  rendered  himself  formidable 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  wields  the  scourge 
against  "pretence."  The  worthy  divine  was  formerly 
minister  of  Flisk,  in  Fifeshire,  and  holds  at  pre* 
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seut  a  professorship  in  the  new  College  of  the  Free 
Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  preface  to  his  Na- 
tural IJUtory.he  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, which  marked  him  out  as  a  devotee  of 
original  observation : — 

"  If,"  said  ho,  "anatomy  and  physiology  be  regarded  a* 
the  basis  ef  zoological  science,  the  history  of  species  will 
include  a  description  of  their  structure  and  functions  along 
with  their  external  characters.  If  anatomy  and  physiology 
be  discarded  as  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  the  professed 
naturalist  acknowledge,  without  a  blush,  his  ignoranoe  or 
his  contempt  of  both,  then  the  history  of  species  will  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  details  of  external  appearance." 

Such  different  conditions  ho  asserted  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  study  of  the  science  in  this  country,  and 
to  have  divided  it  into  two  great  eras.  Passing  every 
panegyric  on  the  golden  age  of  Ray,  Wilioughby, 
Lester,  and  Sibbald,  as  the  physiological  era,  he 
consequently  upholds  their  natural  method,  and  de- 
nounces the  artificial  method  of  Linnaeus — according 
all  praise,however,  to  the  Swedish  Aristotle  individu- 
ally, and  only  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  his  "blind 
admirers."  In  the  compilation  of  this  work  the 
Rev.  Doctor  showed  so  lively  an  acquaintance  with 
the  truths  of  natural  history  and  the  facts  of  litera- 
ture, that  it  stands  without  exception  the  best  text 
book  of  loology  yet  produced.  Disdaining  to  quote 
such  authorities  as  the  compilation  of  Gmelin, 
which  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  the  12th 
edition  of  Linnaeus,  and  thus  occasions  the  absurdity 
of  quoting  his  authority  for  the  names  of  species 
established  subsequent  to  his  decease,  the  Doctor 
went  back  in  every  instance  to  the  best  and  most 
perfect  edition  of  the  various  writers  on  natural 
science;  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  things  their 
proper  names,  discoveries  their  exact  positions,  and 
disentangling  much  of  the  confusion  of  zoological 
writings. 

Decidedly  the  greatest  of  our  scientific  writers 
or  discoverers  is  Simpson,  the  author  of  the  original 
treatise  on  chloroform.  Strange  to  say,  the  popu- 
larity and  singular  efficacy  of  this  extraordinary 
pain-subduing  agent  has  not  exempted  it  or  its 
author  from  the  ordinary  modicum  of  envy  and 
obloquy  attendant  on  a  scientific  triumph.  Simp- 
son has  indeed  had  less  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
outer  world  to  combat  than  of  those  who  should  know 
better — the  members  of  his  own  profession.  But  he  is 
more  than  a  match  for  them  at  the  literary  Bmail 
sword  ;  and  if  he  does  not  "  seek  the  battle, "  he  in- 
variably observes  tho  counterpart  of  Macpherson's 
couplet,  by  not "  shunning  it  when  it  comes."  His 
proweBS  as  a  controversialist  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  any  theory  or  practice,  however  bold 
the  innovation  ;  and  woe  to  the  dull  ass  that  brays 
in  arrear  of  Simpson's  march  of  improvement,  and 
u  will  not  mend  his  pace  for  beating."  No  sooner 
was  his  anesthetic  system  impugned,  than  Pro- 
ressor  Simpson  throw  himself  tooth  and  nail  into 
the  conflict ;  and  his  adversaries,  after  experiencing 
about  as  severe  punishment  as  men  could  stand  up 
and  receive,  are  now  beginning  to  understand 
their  position.  He  appealed  at  once  to  tho  most 
venerable  authorities — Dioscorides,  PHny,  Apu- 
leius,  Theoderic,  Pare",  and  others,  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  advancing  any  new  thing,  as 
some  of  these  authorities  had  long  ago  described, 

•»     -  «  .... 


and  some  of  them  apparently  practised,  the  urina- 
tion of  anaesthesia  previous  to  operations,  both  by 
giving  their  patients  narcotic  substances  to  swallow 
and  narcotic  vapours  to  inhale.     The  merit  of  it* 
application  in  his  own  particular  walk  of  practise 
was,  however,  all  his  own ;  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  was  adopted  having  occurred  in  Edinburgh 
on  19th  January,  1847.    For  this  innovation  Simp- 
son haB  had  incredible  assaults  to  sustain  and 
repel.     Ether-inhalation  was  the  mode  employed  ; 
and  the  case  answered  all  his  anticipations.     The 
inhalation  of  ether  procured  for  the  patient  a  more 
or  less  perfect  immunity  from  conscious  pain  and 
suffering,  whilst  it  did  not  diminish  the  strength 
and  regularity  of  the  muscular  contractions.     He 
had  not  before  this  time,  nor  for  a  month  afterward*, 
dared,  however,  to  keep  a  patient  in  the  anaesthetic 
state  for  more  than  half-an-hour.     It  was  during 
the  experience  of  the  next  three  weeks  he  discovered 
that  anaesthetic  action  could  safely  be  kept  up  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  hours.     Subsequent  cases 
to  the  first  antesthetio  ease  of  Dr.  Simpson  were 
shortly  reported  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Dublin. 
In  about  a  week,  however,  after  the  first  ease 
occurred  in  Edinburgh,  the  practice  had  been  tried 
in  France.    It  was  later  adopted  in  Germany ;  and 
even  America,  the  country  whence  the  first  know* 
ledge  of  anaesthetic  effects  in  surgery  emanated,  did 
not  employ  ether  in  obstetric  practise  until  after 
its  use  in  Europe.       The  ether  required  to   bo 
exhibited  in  large  quantities  to  keep  up  its  no- 
tion, and  in  November,   1847,  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  in  this  class 
of  cases  by  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  a 
substitute    for    sulphuric    ether.       The    bulk    of 
ether  required,   its    inconvenience    for    carriage, 
and  the  size  of  apparatus  believed  necessary  for 
its  effectual  exhibition,  had  prepared  the  practi- 
tioner heartily  to  discard  it ;  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  discovery  of  Simpson,  portable  in  a 
case  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cigar  case,  and 
capable  of  being  effectually  applied  by  a  few  drops 
inhaled  from  a  pocket-handkerchief !    This  most 
wonderful  of  the  achievements  of  modern  science 
was  met  with  the  most  dreadful  denunciations— 
"cerebral  effusions,"  "convulsions,"  "  hydrocepha* 
lus,"  "  idiotcy, "  were  the  mildest  of  the  imputa- 
tions and  predictions  hurled  against  the  effects  of 
chloroform,  and  imagined  to  be  hatching  for  the 
infant  generation.     Simpson  has  answered  them 
all  by  a  fearless  investigation  of  the  results  to  the 
mothers  and  to  the  children.     And  although  it 
may  be  deemed  a  delicate  subject  into  which  to> 
be  led,  even  by  scientific  philanthropy,  these  re- 
sults are  so  important  to  society  that  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  he  has— -in  a  "  Report  on  the 
Early  History  and  Progress  of  his  Great  Dis- 
covery,"— the  motto  of  whioh,  from    "Measure 
for  Measure/' 

"  I  do  think  you  might  spare  her, 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy/' 

is  alleged  to  have  been  contributed  by  an  English 
lady — proved  that  there  has  been  found  a  means 
of  mitigating  indescribable  human  agony,  remov- 
ing those  anxieties  which  the  djread anticipation,  of; 
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fast  ttriferinga  have  occasioned,  and  thus  in  many 
respeeu  benefiting  the  patients,  besides  producing 
*  great  taring  of  human  life,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
created  number  of  ehildren  born  alive.    Professor 
Simpson  adverts  to  the  opposition  encountered  by 
the  greatest  modern  improvements  in  practical  sur- 
gery and  medicine— such  as  the  ligature  of  ar- 
teries, the  discovery  of  vaccination,  and  the  first 
employment  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  chinchane 
bark,  &«•   The  London  physicians,  he  states,  have, 
on  several  occasions,  specially  distinguished  them- 
seJvM  Vr  their  determined  and  prejudicial  opposi- 
tion to  all  innovations  in  practioe  not  originating 
among  themselves.       When  Robert   Talbor,    of 
Essex,  removed  to  London  in  the  17th  century, 
and  employed  chinchane  bark  in  the  cure  of  the 
common  agues  of  the  metropolis,  "he  found,"  says 
Simpson,  "that  as  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  world, 
he  lost  that  of  the  physicians  of  London  ;  and  ap- 
parently their  persecution  of  him  was  such  that 
uag  at  last  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  in  the 
167&,  King  Charles  II.  sent  a  royal  mandate 
te  the  Cellege  of  Physicians,  commanding  the  pre- 
•Hem\  Dr.  Mkklethwait,   'and  the  rest  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  not  to  give  Talbor  molesta- 
tion or  disturbance  in  his  practice.' "    Sydenham, 
Harvey;  smd  other  illustrious  names,  are  mentioned 
amongst  the  obstructives  on  this  occasion.  In  a  pre- 
vious instance,  the  president  had  actually  sent 
Groenveit,  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  cantharides, 
to  Newgate,  for  nsing  his  remedy.    In  like  manner, 
a  member  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1806,  urged  the  propriety  of  putting  down  "  the 
beastly  new  disease  "  of  cow-pox  ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette "  sug- 
gested, whether  the  practice  of  relieving,  women  by 
anetthetieo  should  not  "be  considered  criminal 
according  to  law !  "     Dr.  Simpson  has  thus  had 
to  combat  objections,  religious  and  moral  as  well 
as  medical,  to  his  practice.    Some  parts  of  the  con- 
tooversy,  had  we  not  the-  pile  of  printed  pamphlets 
before  na,  might  be  even  thought  preposterous. 
Ho  baa  had  to  show  cause  against  an  alleged  at- 
to  disturb  the  permanence  of  the  primeval 
!   He  maintains  that  the  disputed  word  "sor- 
Etztb  (in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  chil- 
dren), does  not  in  the  original  Hebrew  really  signify 
the  sensation  of  pain  ;  and  ho  has  had  to  answer, 
in  detail,  the  plea  of  allowing  "nature"  to  conduct 
the  ease.     Amongst  his  antagonists,  one  has  chal- 
lenged the  Professor  to  single  combat.    This  un- 
happy man  is  a  Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin;  who,  "like 
that  great  goose,  Cato,"  as  Tom  Hood  has  it,  has 
fallen  on  his  own  sword.      He  has  ventured  to 
oppose  Simpson  upon  data,  which  turn  out  to 
bo  in  reality  the  data  of  Dr.  Collins  himself— 
namely,  some  16,000  cases  in  the  Dublin  Maternity 
Hospital;  only,  Simpson  shows  as  clear  as  day  that 
all  thisexperiencehas  notenabled  the  worthy  Doctor 
to  draw  a  single  accurate  deduction  \  Collins,  in  fact, 
is  convicted  of  the  most  enormous  Irish  ball  on  re- 
cord; and  Simpson's  drollery  in  proving  the  unten- 
able absurdity  of  his  opponent's  position  is  about 
so  amusing  a  thing  as  could  be  perused.     Dr. 
Comas  complains;,  that  by  not  stating  his  practice  to 
to  *I4*  Jsl0»t««6*e«vfal  on  record/'  Simpson  has 


done  him  wrong;  and  adds,  "I believe  you  would  not 
intentionally  pluck  the  laurel  off  my  brow. ' '  But  the 
Professor  has  not  only  the  cruelty  deliberately  to 
substantiate  that  there  is  no  laurel  to  pluck,  bat 
that  a  much  more  successful  practice  being  on  re- 
cord, Dr.  Collins  must  surrender  the  laurel. — Oh 
horror !  to  the  female  practitioners  ;  or,  as  Simpson 
writes  it,  the  "  real  petticoated  mid  wives  "  of  the 
London  Maternity  Hospital. 

"  You  accuse  me,"  says  Simpson,  "  of  the  atrocious  crime 
of  youth.  Every  day  I  get  older,  and  every  day  I  feel  more 
and  more  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done  by  us  all ;  and  I  would  fain  excite  you,  if  I  could,  to 
expend  more  of  your  abilities  aud  talents  upon  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  that  branch  of  medicine  which  you  and  I  prac- 
tise. Further,  you  seem  to  suppose  that  the  seeing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  oases  is  the  means  by  which  this  advance- 
ment is  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  my  want  of  experience 
(as  you  choose  to  term  it)  is  enough  to  prevent  me  aiding 
in  this  good  work.  But  I  beg  you  again  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  cases  seen  that  has  ameliorated  or 
will  ameliorate  the  state  of  midwifery.  In  your  hospital 
upwards  of  150,000  womon  have  been  delivered,  under  the 
charge  of  different  masters.  If  we  except,  however,  the 
names  of  Auld  and  Clarke,  I  oannot  at  tuts  moment  recol- 
lect that  any  one  of  your  other  physicians,  when  aoting  as 
masters,  has  added  a  single  new  fact  to  obstetric  science,  or 
propounded  a  single  new  principle  in  obstetric  practice." 

Along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller  and  Professor  Balfour  united  in  contributing 
in  the  course  of  last  year  to  a  volume  projected  by 
Mr.  James  Crawford,  junior,  W.S.,  andentituled 
"  The  Bass  Rock."  There  were  other  contributors 
to  this  volume — the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  who 
possesses  no  little  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  his 
venerated  relative,  the  biographer  of  Knox ;  and 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  an  industrious  rather 
than  illustrious  compiler  of  biographies.  As  we 
have  no  anxiety,  however,  at  least  in  the  present 
article,  to  review  the  book,  we  must  limit  our* 
selves  to  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  and  Dr.  John  Hutton 
Balfour.  The  former  is  a  popular  and  graph  io 
party  writer,  who  has  struck  out  his  path 
from  the  bottom  of  a  quarry  to  the  top  of  a 
tower,  through  a  mass  of  red  sandstone ;  hia 
"  Walks,"  his  "  Cromarty,"  and,  finally,  his  "First 
Impressions  of  England,"  sufficiently  explain  what 
we  mean.  The  geological  regions  before  noticed, 
which  he  has  invested  with  a  charm,  through  the 
mere  felicity  of  language,  are  now  assigned  peculiarly 
as  his  province;  and  no  ono  need  dispute  the  sway 
he  has  established  over  his  empire.  In  combination 
with  a  peculiar  line  of  reading,  both  in  poetry  and 
romance,  and  a  partiality  for  the  older  writers  of  the 
last  half-century,  Mr*  Hugh  Miller  supplies  an 
amusing  occasional  chapter,  of  the  character  of  a 
melange,  to  our  present  stock  of  publications.  He 
lives  in  comparative  seclusion,  and  does  not  mingle 
much  in  society ;  and,  from  the  details  of  chance 
conversations  in  railway  and  stage  coaches,  fre- 
quently repeated  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  we 
should  judge  that  he  had  much  yet  to  acquire  from 
social  intercourse.  He  is  editor  of  the  Witness  ;  but 
most  of  the  successful  papers  from  his  pen  have 
evidently  rather  been  designed  for  separate  publica- 
tion than  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.     Pro* 
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fessor  Balfour,  again,  seems  to  observe  the  maxim 
very  strictly,  ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam.  His  ren- 
contre with  the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  Glen  Tilt  has 
brought  up  hi*  name  in  connection  with  the  popular 
movement  of  "  the  right  of  way,"  with  which  we 
believe,  however,  he  has  little  to  do ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Professor's  labours  are  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  botanical  science,  in  which  he  is  fortu- 
'nately  an  enthusiast.  Ills  "  School  Botany,"  which 
the  Messrs.  Griffin  of  Glasgow  are  about  to  pro- 
duce, Will  be  the  most  practical  work  of  instruction 
that  has  yet  appeared.  We  had  almost  forgot  that 
the  Professor  t«  one  thing  more  than  a  botanist. 
He  is  a  philanthropist ;  and  his  philanthropy  is 
directed  in  a  diagonal  line  betwixt  religion  and 
education.  The  "  ragged  schools, M  and  other 
schemes  of  social  elevation,  have  had  the  free  gift 
of  the  learned  Professor's  exertions;  but  he  usualiy 
takes  along  with  him  Dr.  Greville,  Captain  Grove, 
and  other  members  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond's 
(Episcopal)  congregation,  of  which  all  these  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  are  office-bearers.  Dr.  Greville  we 
ought  to  mention  as  the  most  accomplished  crypto- 
gamic  botanist  of  the  age,  as  well  in  the  descrip- 
tion as  in  the  delineation  of  plants  and  species,  and 
favourably  known  as  a  translator  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  German  scientific  treatises. 

We  must  now  approach  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  with  ease'1 — although  there  are  some  to 
be  disposed  of  previously,  who  scarcely  merit  that 
title.  There  is  Principal  Lee,  who,  perhaps,  oould 
not  do  anything  "  with  ease,"  because  the  Principal 
is  rather  painstaking  in  his  compositions.  His 
inaugural  addresses  at  the  University  are  de- 
cidedly relished  by  the  students,  and  annually 
attract  a  tolerable  attendance.  The  Principal  is 
more  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  than  for  his 
production  of  books.  With  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Irving,  late  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  bibliopolist  in  the  Modern  Athens. 
Yet  the  stream  of  his  discourses  by  no  means  runs 
deep— a  quotation  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics, 
and  a  commendation  of  the  style  of  Robertson  as  an 
historian,  with  a  few  common-places  respecting  the 
good  behaviour  of  youth,  and  the  enumeration  of 
the  well-thumbed  principles,  that  "  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment;"  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  addresses  of  Principal 
Lee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hetherington  is  a  genuine 
literary  man,  who  has  seen  the  life  of  a  divinity 
student  in  all  its  phases,  from  tutor  and  teacher,  to 
professor.  His  Church  History  is  an  able  produc- 
tion, and  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  great  things. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  as  a 
reviewer  and  pamphleteer,  stands  deservedly  high 
in  public  estimation.  His  sermons  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of  Dr.  Russell  of  Dundee, 
are  amongst  the  best  obituary  discourses  we  have 
ever  read.  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  an  author  of 
great  ability,  universality,  and  research,  merits 
more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  and  were  not  his  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,"  and 
his  "  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,"  and  *(  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden, "  already  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers, we  would  assuredly  pause  emphatically  on  the 
merits  of  John  Hill  Burton,     As  a  law  author  he . 
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is  known  favourably,  and  even  popularly  ;  and  hie 
labours  in  compiling  the  legal  portions  of  that  busi- 
ness annual,  "  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edinburgh  Alma- 
nac," are  highly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  have 
confirmed  the  reputation  of  the  work.  Messrs.  Par- 
ker Lawson,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  might  be  addod 
to  this  category. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Witness  we  noticed  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  apropos  of  St.  Bernard's  Cres- 
cent and  its  origin.     It  stated  that  the  avenue 
of  elms,  whioh  Wilkie  had  rendered  illustrious  by 
admiring,  and  Raeburn  by  encasing  in  a  palisade 
of  stone  columns,  had  renewed  its  glory  by  having 
become  the  abode  of  literary  genius — no  less  illus- 
trious a  personage  than  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  author 
of «'  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine," 
having  dignified  it  with  his  local  habitation  and  his 
name  ;  whilst  Miss  Rigby,  whose  particular  literary 
distinctions  we  lamentably  forget  at  this  moment, 
and  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  conspired,  along  with  the  aforesaid  author  of 
the  "  Magician,"  to  form  a  literary  coruscation  on 
the  banks  of  theWaterof  Leith.  There  is  somehow  a 
literary  Will  o'  the  Wisp  atmosphere  about  the  mo- 
rass of  St.  Bernard's  Crescent.    Many  others  of  the 
minor  littrati  live  about  the  spot — in  Carlton  Street, 
Danube  Street,  and  Ann  Street,  and  maybe  seen  im- 
bibing inspiration  at  the  Templeof  Health  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  by  daylight  any  of  these  holidaymorn- 
ings,  along  with  the  cream  of  the  morning  papers. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  *  'the  party, ''  we  have  just 
mentioned,  that  it  is  led  off  by  a  lord.  Tet  we  must 
own  that  the  facility  of  the  honourable  author 
of  "  Leaves  from  a  Journal,"  and  "  Gleams  of 
Thought,"  is  more  fatal  than  that  of  octosyllabic 
verse  with  whioh  every  one  is  familiar.     Lord  Ro- 
bertson is  no  longer  "  a  double-barrelled  gun— one 
barrel  charged  with  law  and  another  charged  with 
fun  " — for  one  of  his  barrels  is  now  oharged  with 
matter  far  more  explosive.     How  his  lordship,  with 
Judge  Blaekmore's  "  Farewell  to  the  Muse  "  before 
his  eyes,  has  adventured  up  the  rugged  steep  of 
Parnassus,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.     His  lordship 
is  a  poet  of  "  larger  growth,"  and  has  essayed  a  sort 
of  agricultural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  :— 

"  Myself  I  dare  not  call  a  poet  sown 
By  Kature's  hand ;  or  if  there  be  a  germ 
Of  poetry  within  my  soul,  'twas  east 
On  stony  ground,  or  wisely  ohoked  by  weeds, 
And  withered  as  it  vainly  struggled  forth. 
In  other  onlture  early  youth  was  passed. 
And  thoughts,  amid  the  whirl  of  busy  life, 
Unfitted  for  its  growth,  my  mind  engross' d ; 
And  thus  the  soil  neglected  lay.    But  if, 
Since  years  have  scattered  silver  o'er  my  bead, 
The  dews  have  fallen,  and  by  reflection's  showers 
The  seed  has  sprung  to  life,  'tis  by  the  warmth 
Of  southern  sun  the  leaf  has  budded  forth." 

In  the  train  of  the  senator  follow  other  members 
of  the  College  of  Justice — Professor  Ayton  with 
his  <<  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,"  and  Theodore  Martin, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known,  Bon  Gualtier,  another 
balladist,  who  give  a  fruitful  promise  of  the  tribe. 
Bon  Gualtier's  ballads  are  far  more  of  the  trouba- 
dour caste  than  those  of  his  brother  bard,  who  never- 
theless is  alleged  to  have  borrowed  firm  him  "  The 
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Great  Glenmutchkin'* — a  story  of  the  Hail  way  i 
Mania,  which,  in  its  day,  was  a  lucky  hit ;  but  the 
author  has  not  yet  gone  and  dono  the  like  again. 
Ayton's  ballads  aro  eminently  descriptive  of  the 
passing  events  and  sensations  of  a  point  of  history, 
wound  np  with  a  piece  of  moralizing,  generally  of 
a  transcendental  character,  and,  like  a  rocket  or  a 
comet,  leaving  the  trail  of  poetic  light  mostly  in  the 
tail,  or  (technically)  "  the  tag'1  of  the  piece.  Not 
so  Martin :  his  ballads  are  of  a  uniform  equability 
throughout,  and  betray  the  hand  of  an  adept  in 
the  joyous  science;  although  destroyed  by  a  levity 
which  might  do  for  Punch,  and  which,  from  other 
efforts  of  the  author's  extant,  we  are  persuaded  has 
less  affinity  to  his  true  poetic  vein  than  Ayton's 
pathos  has  to  his  style. 

This  class  of  writers  most  fitly  ushers  in  the 
ladies ;  and  *we  are  glad  to  place  them  under  the 
escort  of  the    cavaliers.      Mrs.   Johnstone,  Mrs. 
Crowe,  Mrs,  J.  R.  Stoddart,  Miss  Catherine  Sin- 
clair, and  Miss  Frances  Brown,  represent  the  Edin- 
burgh galaxy  of  female  talent  at  this  moment.  Not 
but  there  are  others  who  might  be  named,  though 
some,  we  suspect,  had  rather  not ;  and  indeed  their 
writing  anonymously  is  sufficient  cause  for  not  di- 
recting the  eyes  of  inquirers  their  way.    The  fame 
of  Mrs.  Johnstone  is  long  and  well  established. 
No  female  author  of  the  present  day  has  earned  a 
high  literary  reputation  so  well,  yet  borne  it  so  un- 
obtrusively.     At  present  she  is  not  resident  in 
Edinburgh.    Mrs.  Crowe  aspires  to  be  the  leader  of 
literary  coteries;  and  unquestionably  succeeds.  The 
habitues  of  the  Queen  Street  Hall  attend  her  :  she 
has  all  the  lions  of  the  den  growling  round  her  in 
their  varied  and  interesting  styles.     But  the  au- 
thoress of  **  Susan  Hopley/'  "  Lilly  Dawson,"  and, 
last  not  least,  "  The  Nightsido  of  Nature,"  queens 
it  admirably  over  the  zoological  group.    Sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  think  it  is,  who  avers  that  all  the  good 
ghost  stories  are  unfounded,  and  the  stupid  ones 
only  genuine.     So  far,  then,  Mrs.  Crowe's  chance 
of  teaching  that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
snd  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  In  our  philosophy  was 
but  a  poor  one.   She  has,  however,  contrived  to  tell 
all  the  good  ghost  stories  she  could,  and  to  sink  the 
stupid  ones ;  so  that  she  has  left  truth  completely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  No  matter — ghost  stories 
are  all  the  better  for  being  a  little  incredible ;  and 
Mrs.  Crowe  would  have  but  spoiled  her  book  by 
improving  their  veracity.      Mrs.  J.  R.  Stoddart, 
the  lady  of  a  W.S.,   has  a  literary  reputation 
on  the  strength  of  a  translation — "  The  Life  of 
Albert  Dorer"— an  artist's  love  tale,   and  a  fic- 
tion of  more  power  than  purpose.     As  for  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair,  we  really  think  this  lady  a  most 
sensible,  sedate,  and  sober  genius.      No  one  else 
could  contrive  to  throw  so  much  brilliant  Common- 
place into  a  conversation,  or  to  exhibit  the  fashions 
and  frivolities  of  life  in  Edinburgh  in  a  more  faith- 
fid  form.    The  "  serious  world,    to  which  she  pro- 
fesses more  especially  to  belong,  is  most  unmerci- 
fully shown  np    in    more  ways  than  one;    but 
ehisfly,    unconsciously,  In  the   original  remarks 
and  observation*   that  stud  the  pages  of   "  Mo- 
dem Accomplishments,"  "  Modern  Society/'  "The 
Joaaej  of  Ufa,"  &*•>  &e*     Of  all  her  produc- 
tion* we  like  the   descriptive  ones  the  beet,  as 


"Hill  and  Valley,"  -'Scotland  and  the  Scotch," 
"  Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders ;"  and  although 
we  know  not  what  Miss  Sinclair  had  to  do  with  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Caesars/ '  we  believe  that  a  highVank 
in  the  order  of  merit  must  be  assigned,  with  all  her 
faults  and  absurdities,  to  a  lady  who  has  written  so 
well,  and  published  so  much.  Miss  Frances  Brown 
has  not  resided  long  in  Edinburgh.  Her  story, 
from  its  peculiarity,  is  best  told  in  her  own 
words  : — 

" 1  was  born,"  she  says,  "on  the  ICth  of  January,  1816,  at 
Stranorlar,  a  small  Tillage  in  the  county  of  Donegal.    My 
father  was  then,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  postmaster  of 
the  village.     I  was  the  seventh  child  in  a  family  of  twelve ; 
and  my  infancy  was,  I  belie  re,  as  promising  as  that  of  moat 
people.    But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  Jenncr's  discovery,  1  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  sight  by  the  small-pox,  which  was  then  pre- 
valent in  our  neighbourhood.    This,  however,  I  do  not  re- 
member, and  indeed  recollect  very  little  of  my  infant  years. 
I  never  received  any  regular  education,  but  very  early  felt 
the  want  of  it;  aud  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  ex- 
perienced this  feeling  strongly,  was  about  the  beginning  of 
my  seventh  year,  when  I  heard  our  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  preach  for  the  first 
lime.    On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  many  words  in  the  sermon,  which,  though  in  common 
use,  I  did  not  then  understand  j  aud  from  that  time  adopted 
a  plan  for  acquiring  informal  ion  on  this  subject.    When  a 
word  unintelligible  to  me  happened  to  reach  my  ear,  I  was 
careful  to  ask  its  meaning  from  any  person  whom  I  thought 
likely  to  inform  mo— a  habit  which  was  probably  trouble- 
some enough  to  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  my  child- 
hood :  but  by  this  method  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  words ;  and  when  further  advanced  in  life,  enlarged ' 
it  still  more  by  listening  attentively  to  my  young  brothers  and 
sisters  reading  over  the  tasks  required  at  the  village  school. 
They  were  generally  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain 
portion  of  the  dictionary  and  English  grammar  each  day ; 
and  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud,  frequently  for  that  pur* 
pose,  as  my  memory  was  bettor  than  theirs  (perhaps  ren- 
dered so  by  necessity),  I  learned  tho  task  much  sooner  than 
they,  and  frequently  heard  them  repeat  it.    .    .    .    My 
first  acquaintance   with   books   was  necessarily  formed 
amongst  those  which  are  most  common  in  country  villages. 
'  Busau    Gray/     '  The   Negro   Servant,'     '  The   Gentle 
Shepherd/     'Mungo   Park's   Travels/  and,    of  course, 
'  Robinson  Crusoe/  were  among  the  first  of  my  literary 
friends;  for  I  often  heard  them  read  by  my  relatives,  and 
remember  to  have  taken  a  strange  delight  in  them,  when  I 
am  awe  they  were  not  half  understood.    Books  have  been 
always  scarce  in  our   remote  neighbourhood,  and  were 
much  more  so  in  my  childhood;  but  the  craving  for  know- 
ledge which  then  commenced  grew  with  my  growth ;  and 
as  I  had  no  books  of  my  own  in  those  days,  my  only  re. 
source  was  borrowing  from  the  acquaintances  I  had— to 
some  of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of  the  kind  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

"  In  this  way  I  obtained  the  reading  of  many  valuable 
works,  though  generally  old  ones ;  but  it  was  a  great  day  for 
me  when  the  first  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  fell  into  my 
hands.  It  was  '  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian/  sad  was  lent 
me  by  a  friend  whose  family  were  rather  better  provided 
with  books  than  most  in  our  neighbourhood. 

"  My  delight  in  the  work  was  very  great,  even  then ;  and 
I  contrived,  by  means  of  borrowing,  to  get  acquainted  in  a 
very  short  time  with  tho  greater  part  of  the  books  of  its 
illustrious  author;  for  works  of  fiction,  about  this  time, 

ccupicd  all  my  thoughts.    I  had  a  curious  mode  of  im« 
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pressing  on  my  memory  what  had  been  read,  namely,  lying 
awake  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  repeating  it  all  over 
to  myself.  To  that  habit  I  probably  owe  tho  extreme 
tenacity  of  memory  1  now  possess.  But,  like  all  other  good 
things,  it  had  its  attendant  evil,  for  I  hare  often  thought 
it  curious  that,  whilst  I  never  forgot  any  scrap  of  knowledge 
collected,  however  small,  yet  the  common  events  of  daily 
life  slip  from  my  memory  so  quickly  that  I  can  scarcely  find 
anything  again  which  I  have  once  laid  aside.  But  this  mis- 
fortune has  been  useful  in  teaching  me  habits  of  order." 

Commencing  with  u  Dairies'  History  of  the  French 
Wars,"  advancing  through  "  Hume's  History  of 
England,"  and  the  "  Universal  History,"  Miss 
Brown  dates  her  historical  information  from  her 
13th  year.  This  was  succeeded  by  geography — in 
regard  to  which  she  says  : — 

"  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
relative  situations  of  distant  places,  I  sometimes  requested 
a  friend  who  could  trace  maps,  to  place  my  fingers  upon  some 
well-known  spot,  the  situation  of  whioh  I  had  exactly  ascer- 
tained, and  then  conduct  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  from 
the  points  thus  marked  to  any  place  on  the  map  whose  po- 
sition I  wished  to  know,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the 
places  through  which  my  fingers  passed.  By  this  plan, 
Baring  previously  known  how  the  cardinal  points  were 
placed;  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea,  not 
only  of  the  boundaries  and  magnitude  of  various  countries, 
but  also  of  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mountain  chains." 

Poetry,  and  attempts  at  original  compositions — 
imitations  of  everything  she  knew — from  the 
Psalms  to  Gray's  Elegy,  followed,  until  she  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Iliad,  through  the 
medium  of  Pope.  The  perusal  of  this  work  in- 
duced her  to  burn  her  first  MSS. ;  and  Childe  Ha- 
rold, when  she  afterwards  met  with  it,  induced  her  to 
resolve  against  making  verses  for  the  future. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  she  wrote  the  little  story 
of  La  Perouse,  contained  in  her  first  published 
volume ;  and  from  contributing  to  the  Irish  Penny 
Journal,  aspired  to  the  London  Athenaeum,  Her 
published  volumes  are  "The  Star  of  Alteghei," 
published  in  London,  by  Mozon,  in  1844,  and 
"  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1847,  by  Sutherland  and  Kndx.  The  latter 
collection  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  former. 
Miss  Brown  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  ;  and 
the  remarkable  perseverance  and  ingenuity  by 
which  she  has  triumphed  over  one  of  the  most 
severe  privations  of  life,  require  to  be  known  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  strange  feeling  that  per- 
vades her  poems, 


The  summary  of  Edinburgh  Literary  Society 
around  this  Christmas  Log  cannot  better  be  sum- 
med up  than  by  a  phalanx  of  poets ;  in  whom  our 
ranks  are  at  this  time  pre-eminently  rich.  Amongst 
them  we  have  James  Ballantyne,  the  fine  doric 
author  of  «•  The Gaberlunzie's  Wallet"  and  "TheMil- 
ler  of  Deanhaugh,"  and  all  the  songs  and  sentiments 
that  appertain  to  these  genuine  national  volumes  * 
albeit,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  more  likely  to 
descend  to  posterity  in  connection  with  another 
order  of  art,  since  he  is  the  principal  decorator  in 
stained  glass  of  the  magnificent  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment now  in  progress  of  erection  at  Westminster. 
Both  the  "Wallet"  and  the  "Miller"  contain 
healthy  scraps  of  poetry,  with  many  of  which  the 
public  is  otherwise  familiar,  in  "  Whistle  Binkie" 
an4  "  Nursery  Rhymes;"  but  we  question  if  in  pure 
chrysolite  beauty  any  gem  of  the  Ballantyne  dia- 
dem, "  Wee  ragged  laddie"  inclusive,  equals  the 
author's  latest  and  most  exquisite  effusion,  pub- 
lished with  the  music— 

"  Ilka  blade  of  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew." 

Gilfillan  4 not  "  the  gifted,"  but  Robert  Gilnllan  of 
Leith),  still  toys  felicitously  with  the  social  muse  ; 
Mr.  Vedder,  the  admirable  lyrist;  and  Captain 
Charles  Gray,  the  disciple  and  imitator  of  Bums, 
still  occasionally  appear  on  the  literary  horizon. 
But  the  hope  of  Edinburgh  poetry  centres  in  Mr, 
Robert  Jamieson,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and 
author  of  a  highly  dramatic  poem — not,  however, 
conceived  in  a  dramatic  form — "  Nimrod."  We 
always  thought  there  was  fervour  about  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  but  hardly  suspected  it  to  be  poetic,  till  "  Nim- 
rod"  revealed  it.  This  work  is  after  an  exalted  order 
of  poetry  ;  and,  with  many  subtile  refinements, 
which  it  requires  no  mean  power  to  depict  and  pre- 
serve throughout  the  shadowings  and  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  theme  half  prophetic  of  man's  unfolding 
nature  and  final  destiny,  a  little  more  decision,  and 
a  little  more  strength,  would  have  stamped  "  Nim- 
rod  ' '  as  the  poem  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  when  he  tries  again,  will  equal  Browning,  and 
eclipse  Tennyson,  for  he  is  disfigured  with  the 
mannerism  of  neither.  And  so  we  wish  him,  and 
all  the  other  subjects  on  whom  we  have  fallen 
"  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 


"OLD  TIME. 


»t 


Men  call  me  feeble,  old,  and  grey— 
My  strength  and  vigour  pass'd  away. 
But  strong  and  stalwart  still  am  I, 
Nor  frail  my  step,  nor  dim  mine  eye. 

What  are  a  thousand  years  to  mef»- 
But  as  a  drop  to  yonder  sea ! 
Pre  not  yet  reach'd  my  manhood's  prime, 
And  laugh  to  hear  men  say, «  Old  Time.** 


Let  centuries  pass,  and  ages  roll — 
The  year  that  my  last  knell  shall  toll 
So  far  away  in  the  future  lies  - 
That  ne'er  a  tear  hath  wet  mine  eyes. 

No!  I  am  joyous,  gay,  and  free! 
Leading  a  life  of  mirth  and  glee. 
But,  Man !  note  well  each  passing  chime— 
Short  is  thy  stay  in  the  realms  of  Time ! 

Coliw  Bii  Brow*. 
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SONG  FOR  1849. 


Hail!  Kew-born  Year! — Yet  perhaps  whilst  we're  greeting 
thee, 
Many  a  minion  of  sorrow  is  thine, 
fflam  would  dispel  all  Ac  joy  of  our  meeting  thee, 
Ce«M  we  their  wiadj-eeaLed  secrets  divine. 
Thexe&ore  we  seek  not  now 
Shades  on  thy  infant  brow, 
Bit  thankfully,  hopefully,  welcome  thy  birth ; 
And  in  the  sparkling  wine 
Hedge  thee,  young  '49, 
At  from  each  heart  resounds  music  and  mirth ! 


;  though  thoo  bringest  us  moments  in  which  we'll 
strive 

Havl  with  the  cares  and  commotion*  of  life ; 
la  aays  of  the  past,  when  each  little  grief  did  arrive, 
Providence  aye  gave  us  strength  for  the  strife. 


Now  to  mistrust  were  wrong ; 

Then  let  the  cup  and  song 
Pass,  as  we  revel  in  innocent  cheer ; 

Whilst  love  and  friendship's  chain 

Strengthens  its  links  again, 
Mid  each  warm  wish  of  "  a  Happy  New  Tear!'1 

Time  glides,  chameleon-like,  changing  his  colour  oft, 

Taking  the  hne  of  each  day  as  he  flies ; 
Now  doth  Hope* s  purple  make  radiant  his  wings  and  soft— 
Now  they  are  sombre  as  sorrow's  own  skies  ! 

Light  o'er  ns  wave  his  wing, 

Bright  as  the  rosy  spring, 
Glide  he  through  days  void  of  sorrow  and  tears ; 

And,  all  the  world  above, 

May  those  we  dearest  love 
Happily  live  to  greet  many  new  years ! — Sa*ah  Parker, 
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IBS  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOSTS  BAKGAIN.* 

BY  CHABXBS  DICKERS. 

We  put  first  Mr.  Dickens'  work,  because  he  was 

the  originator  of  the  New  Tear's  volumes,  and  has 

panned  his  own  plan  more  steadily  than  any  of  his 

followers.     We  have  never  joined  in  the  implicit 

admiration   that  these  volumes  have  obtained  in 

quarters  ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  two  first 

•  in  the  annual  series  was  unrivalled  in  English 

literature.     No  books  ever  sold  so  rapidly  as  the 

-  Cricket  *  and  the  "  Chimes.' '   Great  popularity 

of  this  kind  cannot  be  attained  without  somefounda- 

taoa.     The  kindly  disposition  evinced  in  the  tales 

-would  not  suffice  to  seU  them  faster  than  the  press 

could  threw  them  off.     Shoals  of  new  books  will 

not  sell,  only  because  the  author  is  a  good-natured 

nana.     Mere  novelty  of  style  would  not  accomplish 

that  desirable  object.     It  has  a  certain  influence, 

Iwt  one  greatly  circumscribed  within  the    range 

of  these  works.      Their  popularity  evinces  their 

suitableness  lor  the  times  ;  and  one  result  of  genius 

is   mot  merely  to  say  and  do  clever  things,  but 

to  choose  for  them  the  proper  time,  and  not  to 

them  away  when  they  would  disappear  un- 

The  production  of  a  good  article  is 

perhaps,  than  the  tact  of  producing  that 

which  the  public  want,  because  the  latter 

act  supposes  a  degree  of  external  knowledge  that 

the  former  does  not  require. 

"The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain" 
win  not,  we  fear,  increase  the  fame  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
It  evinces  no  addition  to  the  genius  and  the  elo- 
displayed  in  his  former  works.  It  brings  us 
to  dealings  with  ghosts  and  phantasies,  like 
Mrs.  Crow's  amusing  book,  "  The  Night-Side  of  Na- 
tnre."  It  hinges  on  the  power  possessed  by  a  shiver- 
ins;  spectre,  not  only  to  do  us  all  an  incredible  amount 
of  niisehief,  but  further,  to  do  all  the  evil  by  deputy. 
Sneh  another  evil  spirit  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  got  by 
the  hand,  and  introduces  to  his  world  of  readers, 
previously  danced  attendance  on  the  wicked 
We  Age  left  to  doubt  whether  the  malignant 

•  koodoo:  Bradbury  and  Evans. 


wretch  has  not  been  Satan  himself  in  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  professor's  shadow.  Why,  think 
only  what  he  wants  to  have  accomplished !  Ho 
would  curse  men  with  the  forgetfulness  of  sorrow. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  forgetfulness  of  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  bad  enough  to  take  away  one 
half  of  memory — and  that  often  the  ripe  and  mel- 
low half — yet  this  fiend  wants  it  all  away,  so  that, 
truly,  people  would  hardly  know  themselves.  The 
moral  of  the  story  is  this  great  and  well-known 
truth,  that  men  are  better  with  than  without 
memory.  The  machinery  by  which  the  truism  is 
developed  is,  excepting  the  haunted  man,  of  a  very 
common-place  character.  Of  the  prime  actor  in 
the  book,  amongst  the  mortals,  we  are  told  the 
following  particulars  :— 

"  Everybody  said* he  looked  like  a  haunted  man.  The  ex- 
tent of  my  present  claim  for  everybody  is,  that  they  were  so 
far  right.    Ho  did. 

"Who  could  have  seen  his  hollow  cheek/ his  sunken, 
brilliant  eye  ;  his  black-attired  figure,  indefinably  grim,  al- 
though well  knit  and  well  proportioned ;  his  grizzled  hair 
hanging,  tangled  like  sea-weed,  about  his  face — as  if  he  had 
been,  through  his  whole  life,  a  lonely  mark  for  the  chafing 
and  beating  of  the  great  deep  of  humanity — but  might  have 
said  he  looked  like  a  haunted  man  ? 

"  Who  could  have  observed  his  manner,  taciturn,  thought- 
ful, gloomy,  shadowed  by  habitual  reserve,  retiring  always 
and  jocund  never,  with  a  distraught  air  of  reverting  to  a 
bygone  place  and  time,  or  of  listening  to  some  old  echoes  in 
his  mind,  but  might  have  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a  haunted 
man? 

"  Who  could  have  heard  his  voice,  slow-speaking,  deep 
and  grave,  with  a  natural  fulness  and  melody  in  it  which  he 
seemed  to  set  himself  against  and  stop,  but  might  have  said 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  haunted  man? 

"  Who  that  had  seen  him  in  his  inner  chamber,  part  library 
and  part  laboratory— for  he  was,  as  the  world  knew,  far  and 
wide,  a  learned  man  in  chemistry,  and  a  teacher  on  whose  lips 
and  hands  a  crowd  of  aspiring  ears  and  eyes  hung  daily,— 
who  that  had  seen  him  there,  upon  a  winter  night,  alone, 
surrounded  by  his  drugs,  and  instruments,  and  books;  the 
shadow  of  his  shaded  lamp  a  monstrous  beetle  on  the  wall, 
motionless  among  a  crowd  of  spectral  shapes  raised  there 
by  the  flickering  of  the  Are  upon  the  quaint  objects  around 
him;  some  of  these  phantoms  (the  reflection  of  glass  vessels 
that  held  liquids)  trembling  at  henrt  like  things  that  knew 
his  power  to  unoombine  them,  and  to  give  back  their  com- 
ponent parts  to  fire  and  vapour; — who  that  bad  seen  him 
then,  his  work  done,  and  he  pondering  in  his  chair  before 
the  rusted  grate  and  red  flame,  moving  his  thin  mouth  as 
if  in  speech,  but  silent  as  the  dead,  would  not  have  said  that 
the  man  seemed  haunted,  and  the  chamber  too  ? 
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**  Who  might  not,  hy  a  very  easy  flight  of  fancy,  have  be- 
lieved that  everything  about  him  took  this  haunted  tone,  and 
that  he  lived  on  haunted  ground  ? 

"  His  dwelling  was  so  solitary  and  vault-like—  an  old,  re- 
tired part  of  an  ancient  endowment  for  students,  once  a 
brave  edifice,  planted  in  nn  open  plaee,  but  now  the  obso- 
lete whim  of  forgotten  architects,  smoke,  age,  aud  weather- 
darkened,  squeezed  on  every  side  by  the  overgrowing  of  the 
great  city,  and  choked,  like  an  old  well,  with  stones  and 
bricks;  its  small  quadrangles,  lying  down  in  very  pits  form- 
ed by  the  streets  and  buildings,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
had  been  constructed  above  its  heavy  chimney-stalks  ;  its 
old  trees,  insulted  by  the  neighbouring  smoke,  which  deign- 
ed to  droop  so  low  when  it  was  very  feeble  and  the  weather 
very  moody;  its  grass-plots  straggling  with  the  mildewed 
earth  to  be  grass,  or  to  win  any  show  of  compromise;  its  silent 
pavements,  unaccustomed  to  the  tread  of  reet,  and  even  to 
the  observation  of  eyes,  except  when  a  stray  face  looked 
down  from  the  upper  world,  wondering  what  nook  it  was; 
its  sun-dial  in  a  little  bricked-up  corner,  where  no  sun  had 
straggled  for  a  hundred  years,  but  where,  in  compensation 
for  the  sun's  neglect,  the  snow  would  lie  for  weeks  when  it 
lay  nowhere  else,  and  the  bleak  east  wind  would  spin  like  a 
huge  humming  top,  when  in  all  other  places  it  was  silent  and 
still. 

44  His  dwelling,  at  its  heart  and  core— within  doors— at  his 
fireside — was  so  lowering  and  old,  so  crazy,  yet  so  strong, 
with  its  worm-eaten  beams  of  wood  in  the  ceiling,  and  its 
sturdy  floor,  shelving  downward  to  the  great  oak  chim- 
ney-piece ;  so  environed  and  hemmed  in  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  town,  yet  so  remote  in  fashion,  age, 
ami  custom;  so  quiet,  yet  bo  thundering  with  echoes  when 
a  distant  voice  was  raised  or  a  door  was  ah  at— echoes,  not 
confined  to  the  many  low  passages  and  empty  rooms,  but 
rumbling  and  grumbling  till  they  were  stifled  in  the  heavy 
air  of  the  forgotten  orypt,  where  the  Norman  arches  were 
half-buried  in  the  earth. 

11  You  should  have  seen  him  in  his  dwelling  about  twilight, 
in  the  dead  winter  time. 

"  When " 

We  stop  at  "when,"  because,  on  looking  forward, 
ire  find  pages  of  sentences  beginning  with  "  when," 
and  all  descriptive  of  the  special  periods,  some 
thirty  or  forty  in  number  ;  at  which  we  should 
have  seen  the  haunted  man  in  order  to  know  that 
he  was  haunted,  or  to  suspect  the  fact  We  hare 
stopped  at  the  first  "when,"  because  we  consider 
the  whole  flock  so  many  ineleganoies — to  use  no 
stronger  term,  and  very  far  from  "pure  and  classical 
writing. 

We  have  a  right  to  insist  on  something  better 
than  an  off-hand  splashing  style  of  writing  in  books, 
that,  like  "  Christmas,  eome  but  once  a-year."  In 
their  case  we  claim,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  that,  like 
Christmas,  they  should  bring  "  good  cheer. "  Mere 
gilt  gingerbread  is  not  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
To  go  further  even,  we  would  resent  the  "  plum 
pudding,"  without  the  "  roast  beef."  Careless 
writing  may  be  tolerated  where  a  deficiency  of  time 
exists,  but  is  not  tolerable  in  annuals. 

The  reader  understands  now  that  the  person  thus 
described,  Mr.  Redlaw,  is  a  lecturer  in  chemistry, 
in  some  old  institution  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
Chemistry  does  not  stand  a  man  instead  of  dinner ; 
and  the  porter  of  the  college,  who  acts  also  as  the 
lecturer's  servant,  walks  in  to  lay  the  cloth,  when 
the  story  opens,  after  the  preliminaries  that  we 
have  quoted.  The  porter  is  named  Swidger — Mr. 
William  Swidger — who  is  rendered  happy  by  com- 
panionship with  a  jewel  of  a  wife,  Mrs.  William 
Swidger,  and  their  family  at  the  lodge,  includes 
only  the  porter's  father,  a  very  aged  man.  The 
porter  himself  is  a  garrulous  fellow  ;  who,  having 
little  information  to* give,  repeats  that  little  often. 

The  .virtues  of  Mrs.  Swidger  are  his  principal 
theme   of  discourse ;  and  in  the  matter  of  pro- 


pounding and  proclaiming  the  good  qualities  of  his 
wife,  he  formB  an  exemplary  husband.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  several  pages 
in  the  original  work  : — 

« « Yes,  sir,  oh  dear,  yes !'  said  Mr.  Swidger,  still  pro- 
ceeding with  his  preparations,  and  checking  them  on  as  he 
made  them.  •  That's  where  it  is,  sir.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways say  mvself,  sir.  Such  a  many  of  us  8widgers . — 
Pepper.  Why,  there's  my  father,  sir,  superannuated  keeper 
and  custodian  of  this  institution,  87  years  old.  He  a  a 
Swidger!— Spoon.' 

414  True,  William/  was  the  patient  and  abstracted  an- 
swer, when  he  stopped  again. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr.  8widger.  *  Thai'*  what  I  always  say, 
sir.  You  may  call  him  the  trunk  of  the  tree !— Bread.  Then 
vou  come  to  his  successor,  my  unworthy  self— Salt— and  Mrs. 
Williara,Swidgersboth.— Knife  and  fork.  Thenjoucomc  toall 
my  brothers  and  their  families,  Swidgers,  man  and  woman, 
boy  and  eirl.  Why,  what  with  cousins,  uuoles,  aunts,  and 
relationships  of  this,  that,  and  t'other  degree,  and  what- 
not degree,  and  marriages,  and  lyings-in,  the  Swidgers— - 
Tumbler— might  take  hold  of  hands,  and  make  a  ring  round 
England !' 

"  Receiving  no  replv  at  all  hero,  from  the  thoughtful  man 
whom  he  addressed,  Mr.  William  approached  him  nearer, 
and  made  a  feint  of  accidentally  knocking  the  table  with 
a  decanter,  to  rouse  him.  The  moment  he  succeeded,  he 
went  on,  as  if  in  great  alacrity  of  acquiescence. 

•"  Yes,  sir!  That's  just  what  1  say  myself,  sir.  Mrs. 
William  and  me  have  often  said  so.  •  There's  Swidgers 
enough,'  we  say,  *  without  our  voluntary  contributions* — 
Butter.  In  fact,  sir,  my  father  is  a  family  in  himself— 
Casters— to  take  onre  of ;  and  it  happens  for  all  the  best  that 
we  have  no  child  of  our  own,  though  it's  made  Mrs.  William 
rather  quiet-like,  too.  Quite  ready  for  the  fowl  and  mashed 
potatoes,  sir  ?  Mrs.  William  said  she'd  dish  in  ten  minutes 
when  I  left  the  lodge.' 

"  •  I  am  quite  ready,'  said  the  other,  waking  as  from  a 
dream,  and  walking  slowly  to  and  fro. 

"  '  Mrs.  William  has  been  at  it  again,  sir!'  Said  the  keeper, 
as  he  stood  warming  a  plate  at  the  fire,  and  pleasantly  shad- 
ing his  face  wiih  it.  Mr.  Redlaw  stopped  in  his  walking, 
and  an  expression  of  interest  appeared  in  him. 

"  « What  I  always  say  myself,  sir.  She  will  do  it!  There's 
a  motherly  feeliug  in  Mrs.  William's  heart  that  must  and 
will  have  went.' 

••  ■  What  has  she  done  f  • 

"  '  Why,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  sort  of  mother  to 
all  the  young  gentlemen  that  come  up  from  a  wariety  of  parts, 
to  attend  your  courses  of  lectures  at  this  ancient  foundation 
—it's  surprising  how  stonechauey  catches  the  heat,  this  frosty 
weather,  to  be  sure!'  Here  he  turned  the  plate,  and  cooled 
his  fingers." 

Mrs.  William's  maternal  ambition*  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  all  the  students  in  general,  had  been 
directed  towards  one  unfortunate,  poor,  and  sickly- 
student  in  particular.  So  much  of  his  history  as 
Mrs.  William  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  disclose  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  extracts.  There 
was  a  custom  in  that  "  foundation  "  of  decorating, 
on  Christmas  eve,  the  whole  house  with  hollies, 
mistletoes,  and  flowers.  It  is  an  old  and  a  good 
English  custom,  supported  in  this  case  by  money 
left  for  that  purpose  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  institution  some  centuries  ago,  and 
who,  on  the  scroll  beneath  his  picture,  in  the  hall, 
had  written  the  words—"  Lord  keep  my  memory 
green."  The  porter's  wife  and  his  father  were  en- 
gaged in  complying  with  the  decorative  clause  of 
the  trust  when  they  entered  the  chemist's  dining- 
room,  and  the  old  man  gave  this  account  of  him- 
self:— 

"'My  doty  to  you,  sir,'  returned  the  old  man.  '  Should 
have  spoke  before,  sir,  but  know  your  ways,  Mr.  Redlaw—- 
proud  to  say — and  wait  till  spoke  to.  Merry  Christmas,  sir, 
and  happy  New-year,  and  many  of  'em.  Have  had  a  pretty 
many  of  em  myself— hi,  ha  I— and  may  take  the  liberty  of 
wishing 'em.    I'm  eighty-seven!' 

*' '  Have  you  had  so  many  thai  were  merry  and  happy?' 
asked  the  other. 
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" •  Ay,  air,  ewer  ao  many/  returned  the  old  man. 
al  Is  his  memory  impaired  with  age  ?  It  is  to  be  expected 
now/  aaid  Mr.  Redlaw,  turning  to  the  sou,  and  speaking 
lover. 

"  4Kot  a  morsel  of  it,  air/  replied  Mr.  William.  « That's 
exactly  what  I  say  myself,  sir.  There  never  was  such  a 
nemorv  as  my  father's.  He's  the  most  wonderful  man  in 
the  wend.  He  don't  know  what  forgetting  means.  It's  the 
▼ery  observation  I'm  always  making  to  Mrs.  William,  sir,  if 
you'll  believe  me.'  ( 

"  Mi.  Swidger,  in  his  polite  desire  to  seem  to  acquiesce 
si  all  events,  delivered  this  as  if  there  were  no  iota  of  con 
vasktiofi  in  it,  and  it  were  all  said  in  unbounded  and  un- 
fvaltfied  assent. 

"The  chemist  poshed  his  plate  away,  and,  rising  from  the 
table,  walked  across  the  room  to  where  the  old  man  stood 
tooting  at  a  little  sprig  of  holly  in  his  hand. 

" '  It  reealls  the  time  when  many  of  those  years  were  old 
sad  new,  then?*  he  aaid,  observing  him  attentively,  and 
him  on  the  shoulder.    '  Does  it  ?' 


•■•  Oh!  many,  many!'  said  Philip,  half-awaking  from  his 
veris, '  I'm  eighty-seven !' 


eighty 

"'Merry  and  happy,  was  it?*  asked  the  chemist,  in  a 
low  voice.    '  Merry  and  happy,  old  man  V 

*"  Maybe  as  high  as  that,  no  higher,'  said  the  old  man, 
aeldiag  out  his  Jhand  a  little  way  above  the  level  of  bis 
knee,  aod  looking  retrospectively  at  his  questioner, '  when  I 
first  remember  'em!  Cold,  sunshiny  dav  it  was,  out  a-walk- 
ing,  when  some  one — it  was  my  mother,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there,  though  I  don't  know  what  her  blessed  face  was 
like,  dor  she  took  ill  and  died  that  Christmas-time— told  me 
they  were  food  for  birds.  The  pretty  little  fellow  thought— 
that's  me,  you  understand— that  bird's  eyes  were  so  bright, 
per****,  because  the  harries  that  taey  lived  on  in  the  winter 
were  so  bright.     1  recollect  that.    And  I'm  eighty-seven  !' 

* ■  Merry  and  happy  ! '  mused  the  other,  bending  his  dark 
eyes  upon  the  stooping  figure,  with  a  smile  of  compassion. 
'  Merry  and  happy — and  remember  well  f ' 

" '  Ay,  ay,  ay  I  resumed  the  old  man,  catching  the  last 
words.  *  1  remember  'em  well  in  my  sohool  time,  year  after 
year,  and  all  the  merry-making  that  used  to  come  along 
with  them.  I  was  a  strong  chap  thin,  Mr.  Redlaw;  and, 
if  vou'll  believe  me,  hadn't  my  match  at  foot-ball  within  ten 
mile.  Where's  my  son  William  ?  Hadn't  my  match  at 
loot-ball,  William,  within  ten  mile.' " 

This  passage,  like  all  the  author'*  descriptive 
writing,  is  overdone,  hut  it  displays  genius.  Many 
people  may  read  and  say  it  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  garrulous  reminiscences  of  an  old  man  ; 
and  the  objection  is  quite  true,  and  yet  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  statement  that  the  passage  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  genius.  Mr. 
Dickens  doe*  not  profess  to  oreate  characters,  but 
to  pourtray  them.  He  invents  ghosts,  of  course, 
because,  we  suppose,  that  he  has  no  actual  experi- 
ence in  that  department  of  life ;  but  he  does  not 
make  old  men  of  eighty-seven.  He  draws  them 
from  the  life,  patting  on  sometimes  too  much  colour- 
ing, an  itt  the  present  instance.  We  arrive  now  at 
the  passage  wherein  the  last  charity  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam la  explained,  that  is  to  the  extent  which  that 
amiable  person  professed  to  explain  it  at  the  early 
stage  of  the  proceeding  : — 

•"Why,  that's  where  it  is,  you  see,  sir,'  returned  Mr. 
William  Swidger,  looking  towards  his  wife  in  considerable 
smbsCTBssment,  '  Mrs.  William's  got  her  eye  upon  me.' 
"  *  Bat  you're  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  William's  eye?' 
" '  Why,  no,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Swidger;  '  that's  what  I 
say  myself.  It  wasn't  made  to  be  afraid  of.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  made  so  mild  if  that  was  the  intention.  But  I 
i'S  like  to^-MiUy!— hhfl,    you  know,  down  in  the 


*  Mr.  William,  standing  behind  the  table,  and  rummaging 
foecootrtedlv  among  the  objects  upon  it,  directed  persuasive 
fjsnstsat  Jus,  William,  and  secret  jerks  of  his  head  and 
tassss  at  Mr.  Redlaw;  as  alluring  her  towards  him. 

"fJKn,  you  know,  my  love/  said  Mr.  William, 
'sm  in  the  Buildings.  Tell,  my  dear!  You're  the 
"crtsef  fthfkspesre,  In  comparison  with  myself.  Down  in' 
ii»B«ahaae.  you  know,  my  love.— Student.' 

say,  mir '.'  cried  Mr.  William,  in  the  ut- 


"  Snare*  # 
Hal's  what 


most  animation  of  assent.  'If  it  was'nt  the  poor  student 
down  in  the  Buildings,  whyshould  you  wish  to  hear  it  from 
Mrs.  William's  lips  ?  Mrs.  William,  my  dear.— BuildingB.' 

"  *  Idid'nt  know/  said  Milly.  with  a  quiet  frankness,  free 
from  any  haste  or  confusion,  '  that  William  had  said  any* 
thing  about  it,  or  I  would'nt  have  come.  I  asked  him  not 
to.  It's  a  sick  young  gentleman,  sir— and  very  poor,  I  am 
afraid — who  is  too  ill  to  go  home  this  holiday-time, 
and  lives,  unknown  to  any  one,  in  but  a  common  kind 
of  lodging  for  a  gentlemao,  down  in  Jerusalem  Buildings. 
That's  all,  sir.' 

44 '  Why  have  I  never  heard  of  him  ?'  said  the  chemist, 
rising  hurriedly.  *  Why  has  he  not  made  bis  situation 
known  to  me?  Sick  !— Give  me  my  hat  and  cloak.  Poor ! 
—what  house  ?— what  number  ? ' 

"  '  Oh!  you  mustn't  go  there,  sir,'  said  Milly,  leaving  her 
father-in-law,  and  calmly  confronting  him  with  her  collected 
little  face  and  folded  hands. 

14  '  Not  go  there  ?' 

44 '  Oh  dear*  no ! '  said  Milly,  shaking  her  head  as  at  a 
most  manifest  and  self-evident  impossibility.  *  It  could'nt 
be  thought  of ! ' 

41 4  What  do  you  mean  ?    Why  not  ? ' 

"  f  Why,  yon  see,  sir,'  said  Mr.  William  Swidger,  persua- 
sively and  confidentially,  4  that's  what  I  say.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  young  gentleman  would  never  have  made  his  situa- 
tion known  to  one  of  his  own  sex.  Mrs.  William  has  got  into 
his  confidence,  but  that's  quite  different.  They  all  confide 
in  Mrs.  William  ;  they  all  trust  her.  A  man,  sir,  could'nt 
have  got  a  whisper  out  of  him  ;  but  woman,  sir,  and  Mrs. 
William  combined— 1 ' 

"  *  There  is  good  sense  and  delicacy  in  what  you  say, 
William,'  returned  Mr.  Bedlaw,  observant  of  the  gentle  and 
composed  face  at  his  shoulder.  And  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  he  secretly  put  his  purse  into  her  hand. 

•"Oh  dear  no,  sir,'  cried  Milly,  giving  it  back  again. 
*  Worse  and  worse!    Couldn't  be  dreamed  of !' 

41  Such  a  Btaid  matter-of-fact  housewife  she  was,  and  so 
unruffled  by  the  momentary  haste  of  this  rejection,  that,  sn 
instant  afterwards,  she  was  tidily  picking  up  a  few  leaves 
which  had  strayed  from  between  her  scissors  and  her  apron, 
when  she  had  arranged  the  holly. 

41  Finding,  when  she  rose  from  her  stooping  posture,  that 
Mr.  Bedlaw  was  still  regarding  her  with  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment, she  quietly  repeated— looking  about  the  while,  for 
any  other  fragments  that  might  have  escaped  her  observa- 
tion :— 

444  Oh  dear  no,  sir!]  He  said  that  of  all  the  world  he 
would  not  be  known  to  you,  or  receive  help  from  you— 
though  he  is  a  student  in  your  class.  I  have  made  no 
terms  of  secrecy  with  you,  but  I  trust  to  your  honour  com- 
pletely." 

444  Why  did  he  say  so?' 

"•  Indeed,  I  can't  tell,  sir,'  said  Milly,  after  thinking  a 
little,  4  because  I  am  not  at  all  clever,  you  know  ;  and  I 
wanted  to  be  useful  to  him  in  making  things  neat  and  com- 
fortable about  him,  and  employed  myself  that  way.  But  I 
know  he  is  poor  and  lonely,  nnd  I  think  he  is  somehow* 
neglected  too.—  How  dark  it  is  1 ' " 

This  passage  prominently  displays  its  author's 
deficiencies.  He  sketches  admirably  the  surface  of 
things — and  even  the  superficial  aspect  of  minds  ; 
but  he  sounds  no  depths,  and  he  does  not  even  seem 
to  know  that  he  Is  describing  a  highly  benevolent 
and  clever  woman,  whom  he  wishes  to  depict  as 
perfectly  cool ;  in  an  act  of  stupidity,  that  female 
tact  in  its  most  monotonous  mediocrity  would  avoid. 

Mrs.  William  Swidger  really  desired  not  to  dis- 
cover the  student  who  had  become  the  object  of  her 
care  to  his  Professor.  This  is  evidently  her  object 
in  the  conversation.  Female  quickness  would  have 
found  the  means  of  answering  the  Professor's 
question  without  urging  his  curiosity,  in  a  matter 
that,  if  curious  concerning  it,  he  could  easily  dis- 
cover, by  telling  him  that  of  all  men  he  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  student  was  most  desirous  of 
remaining  unknown.  As  for  the  probability  of 
the  porter's  wife,  in  a  college,  informing  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  search  of  a  subject 
whereon  to  bestow  his  benevolence-— that  she  had 
made  no  terms  with  him,    but  trusted    to    his 
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honour— -we  confess  that  to  us  it  appears  to  be 
nowhere.  There  is  no  such  probability.  As  Milly 
remarked,  she  was  not  clever,  and  though  "  Shale- 
speare's  works, "  when  compared  with  her  dolt  of 
a  husband,  she  was,  not  being  clever,  not  being 
a  person  on  the  Professor's*  level;  not  being 
assuming,  forward,  or  impudent;  but  a  particu- 
larly retiring,  unobtrusive,  humble  woman,  she  was 
most  unlikely  to  speak  of  making  terms,  as  an  every 
day  transaction  of  hers ;  and,  trusting  on  his  honour 
completely  to  keep  the  half  of  a  secret,  to  avoid  ex- 
ploring the  matter  to  its  conclusion,  after  giving  him 
the  strongest  motives  for  desiring  to  know  the  end. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  transcribe  the  leading  pas- 
sages in  this  work.  It  is  a  book  of  temporary  in- 
terest ;  and  we  would  consider  that  course  unfair  to 
the  author.  We  do  not  even  want  further  to  indi- 
cate the  current  of  the  tale  than  is  necessary  to 
support  our  opinion  regarding  its  merits.  Those 
extracts  that  we  have  made  are  fair  specimens  of 
its  style.  They  indicate  the  remarkable  talent  of 
the  author  for  catching  up  and  burnishing  brightly 
the  minor  points  in  domestic  life,  that  other  men  in 
some  departments  of  more  remarkable  genius  would 
pass  over.  We  do  not  expect  an  opening  out  of  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  from  Mr.  Dickens ;  but  the 
minute  characteristics  of  any  class  in  society  are 
beautifully  described  by  him.  To  the  former  defi- 
ciency we  ascribe  the  exaggeration  that  marks  all 
his  leading  characters — to  the  latter  possession,  that 
charm  which  hangs  round  his  works. 

The  Professor  was  haunted  by  a  very  bad  ghost, 
that  ever  kept  sneering  at  his  calamities  in  love 
and  in  his  domestio  relations.  This  ghost  bargained 
to  abstain  from  its  annoying  practices,  on  condition 
that  the  Professor  should  not  only  be  stripped  of  his 
own  memory  of  sorrows,  or  his  feelings  regarding 
them,  but  also  become  the  involuntary  agent,  by  his 
approach,  of  placing  all  whom  he  met,  in  the  same 
condition.     The  terms  were  made. 

The  first  person  on  whom  the  new  power  was  tried 
was  the  student  who  had  been  so  much  indebted  to 
Milly's  care.  He  became  immediately  churlish 
even  to  her ;  insisted  that  he  had  suffered  only 
from  a  slight  illness  ;  that  she  should  be  paid  for 
her  labours,  but  that  she  must  not  magnify  them, 
for  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  need  of  her  ser- 
vices. Milly  was  astonished,  and  supposed  that 
her  patient  had  gone  mad. 

A  poor  and  numerous  family  belonging  to  a 
newsvender  were  set  together  miserably  by  the 
ears  ;  and  the  boy  who  kept  baby  was  actually 
caught  in  the  act  of  giving  his  delightful  charge  a 
slap  or  two,  simply  because  he  had  forgotten  how 
much  trouble  it  had  given,  and  how  often  his 
wearied  arms  had  almost  broken  with  the  burden. 
Theporter's  brother,  his  old  father'sfirst-born  son, 
was  found  by  them  in  a  dying  state,  at  a  low  lodg- 
ing house.  The  Professor  called  there  also,  to  ex- 
perimentalise. He  banished  memory  of  the  past — 
or  of  all  the  shades  of  the  past — leaving  only  the 
hard  facts — from  their  minds  ;  and  they  began  all 
to  indulge  mutual  and  bitter  reproaches. 

A  little  boy,  picked  off  the  street  by  Milly  in  her 
goodness,  caught  only  a  few  hours  previously,  and 
who  having  had  little  time  to  feel  kindness — was  out 


of  the  Professor's  involuntary  power;  and  resisted 
the  influence  of  his  evil  eye.  With  that  boy  as  his 
guide,  he  went  to  seek  out  the  most  miserable  places, 
in  the  hope  of  being  there  useful  through  his  bad 
gift  :— 

"  They  journeyed  on  for  Home  time— now  through  such 
crowded  places,  that  he  often  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
thinking  he  had  lost  his  guide,  but  generally  finding  him 
within  his  shadow,  on  his  other  side— now  by  ways  so  quiet, 
that  he  could  have  counted  his  short,  quick,  naked  foot- 
steps coming  on  behind — until  they  arrived  at  a  ruinous 
collection  of  houses ;  and  the  boy  touched  him,  and  stopped. 
"  'In  there !'  he  said,  pointing  out  one  house  where  there 
were  scattered  lights  in  the  windows,  and  a  dim  lantern  in 
the  doorway,  with  '  Lodgings  for  Travellers'  painted  on  it. 

"Bedlaw  looked  about  him,  from  the  nouses  to  the 
waste  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  houses  stood,  or  rather 
did  not  altogether  tumble  town,  unfenoed,  undrained,  vn- 
lighted,  and  bordered  by  a  sluggish  ditch;  from  that  to  the 
sloping  line  of  arches,  part  of  some  neighbouring  viaduct  or 
bridge,  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  whioh  lessened 
gradually  towards  them  until  the  last  but  one  was  a 
mere  kennel  for  a  dog,  the  last  a  plundered  little 
heap  of  bricks;  from  that  to  the  child  close  to  him, 
cowering  and  trembling  with  the  cold,  and  limping  on  one 
little  foot,  while  he  coiled  the  other  round  his  leg  to  warm  it, 
yet  staring  at  all  these  things  with  that  frightful  likeness  of 
expression  so  apparent  in  his  face,  that  Bedlaw  started  from 
him. 

"  *  In  there !'  said  the  boy,  pointing  out  the  house  again. 
TUwait.'  /  f—     a  -• 

"  'Will  they  let  me  in  V  asked  Redlaw. 
" '  Say  you  re  a  doctor/  he  answered  with  a  nod.  *  There' ■ 
plenty  ill  here.'" 

We  notice  again  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickens9 
talents  for  observation  and  employing  the  facts  that 
he  observes  in  the  last  line  of  this  extract.  "  Say 
you're  a  doctor,' *  "there's  plenty  ill  there!" 

Upon  the  staircase  in  this  lodging-house  he 
stumbled  over  a  degraded  woman.  Even  she,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  picture  of  despair  and  guilt,  did 
not  wish  to  forget  everything.  The  passage  we 
quote  seems  to  us  overcoloured  again  from  the  failure 
of  its  author  in  catching  more  of  life  than  keen  eyes 
see  without  much  reflection,  or  careful  inquiry  into 
the  hidden  springs  of  actions. 

" '  What  are  you  ?  said  Bedlaw,  pausing,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  broken  stair-rail.  '  What  do  you  think  I  amf  she 
answered,  showing  him  her  face  again. 

'•  He  looked  upon  the  ruined  Temple  of  God, so  lately  made, 
so  soon  diafigured;  and  something;,  which  was  not  compas- 
sion— for  the  springs  in  which  a  true  compassion 
for  suoh  miseries  has  its  rise,  were  dried  up  in  his 
breast  — but  which  was  nearer  to  it,  for  the  moment, 
than  any  feeling  that  had  lately  struggled  into  the  darken- 
ing, but  not  yet  wholly  darkened  night  of  his  mind,  mingled 
a  touch  of  softness  with  his  next  words. 

11  •  I  am  oome  here  to  give  relief,  if  I  can,'  he  said.  '  Are 
you  thinking  of  any  wrong  V 

"  She  frowned  at  him,  and  then  laughed ;  and  then  her 
laugh  prolonged  itself  into  a  shivering  sigh,  as  she  dropped 


once  more, 
momentary 
look  at  him. 

"  He  had  a  perception  that  she  was  one  of  many,  and  that 
he  saw  the  type  of  thousands  when  he  saw  her,  drooping  at 
his  feet.    *  What  are  your  parents  ? '  he  demanded. 

" '  I  had  a  good  home  once.  My  father  was  a  gardener, 
far  away,  in  the  country.' 

"'Is  he  dead?* 

'* '  He's  dead  to  me.  All  suoh  things  are  dead  to  me.  You 
are  a  gentleman,  and  not  know  that?7  She  raised  her  eyes 
again  and  laughed  at  him. 

"  *  Girl!'  said  Bedlaw,  sternly,  '  before  this  death,  if  all 
such  things  were  brought  about,  was  there  no  wrong  done  to 
you  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  you  can  do,  does  no  remembrance 
of  wrong  cleave  to  you?  Are  there  not  times  upon  times 
when  it  is  misery  to  you  f 

"  So  little  of  what  was  womanly  was  left  in  her  appearance, 
that  now,  when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  stood  amased.  But 
he  was  more  amazed,  and  much  disquieted,  to  note  that  in 
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S^Sft?**  »«©lla<*km  of  this  wrong,  the  first  trace  of 
It    ^Unamty  aaM*  **PO*en  tenderness  appeared  to  show 

"  H*^Hr  a  ******  off»  and  in  do-DK  8°f  observed  that  her 
*?!  J?*  ■?***»  bear  **e*  oat,  and  her  bosom  braised. 

■  VfbMt  brutal  hand  has  hurt  you  so  *  he  asked. 
My  ova ;  I  did  it  myself!'  she  answered  quiokly. 

*' Its*  impossible.'  , 

•;TO  swear  I  did!  He  didn't  touch  me.  I  did  it  to  my- 
self  la  a  passion,  and  threw  myself  down  here.  He  was  not 
■ear  me.    He  newer  laid  a  hand  upon  me!' 

"In  the  white  determination  of  her  face,  confronting  him 
with  this  untruth,  he  saw  enough  of  the  last  perversion  and 
dstiytion  of  good  surviving  in  that  miserable  breast,  to  be 
with  remorse,  that  he  had  ever  come  near  her. 


""Sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble,'  he  mattered,  turning  his 
tesrfel  gaze  away. 

Finally  the  Professor  get*  back  his  own  memory, 
and  is  enabled  to  restore  other  people,  whom  he  had 
mesmerised,  to  their  senses,  by  a  second  bargain 
with  the  ghost — and  in  some  measure  through  the 
agency  of  the  good  Milly,  who  is  the  great  favourite 
of  the  "piece."  All  things  are  made  to  end  well. 
Everybody  concerned  forgives  everybody.  The 
Protestor  gives  a  good  dinner,  in  the  large  dining- 
room  of  the  institution,  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
— and  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  with  Christmas  folks 
tor  another  year. 

Let  us,  in  closing  this  book,  bear  witness  again 
to  the  perseverance  of  its  author,  in  making  all  his 
opportunities  subservient  to  the  enlargement  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  reduction,  or,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  removal  of  human  misery. 

DR>  BIRCH  AND  HIS  YOUNG  FRIENDS.* 
BY  MB.  M.  A.  TTTMARSH. 

This  year's  volume  falls  behind  the  last,  not 
merely  in  the  literary,  but  also  in  the  artistical 
department ;  and  that  we  regret,  on  its  author's  ac- 
count, because  he  is  a  rising  man,  and  a  man  who 
deserves  to  rise.  Story  there  is  none.  The  list  con- 
sists merely  of  a  few  snatches  or  sketches  from 
boarding-school  life.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  hit  off  remarkably  well ;  but  we  consider  the 
plan  of  the  book  inferior  to  the  "  necessities 
of  the  time9' — the  necessities,  that  is  to  say,  for 
something  substantial  wherewith  to  close  up  1848 
and  begin  1849.  The  plates  are  not  so  clever  as  those 
either  in  "Mrs.  Perkin's  Ball"  or  in  "  Our  Street;" 
and  the  colouring  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  done. 
We  also  dislike  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  old 
stamps  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  works.  The  wretched 
Steyne  family  may  now  be  put  out  of  the  world. 
They  have  served  their  turn — done  their  work — 
and  should  be  dead  and  buried.  The  old  mob  of 
"  Vanity  Fair"  should  not  be  re-introduced  to  us 
at  the  respectable  seminary  conducted  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Two  or  three  extracts  will  show  the  nature  of 
the  sketches.  The  first  one  informs  us  largely 
concerning  a  young  English  lad,  who  could  beat  the 
whole  school,  and  is  the  best  natured  fellow  on  the 


M  He  is  ravictos ;  even  when  a  cub  there  was  no  beating 
taw  Bon.  8ix  years  ago,  the  undaunted  little  warrior  actu- 
aty  stood  up  to  Frank  Davison— {the  Indian  officer  now— 
tear  little  Charlie's  brother,  whom  Miss  Baby  nursed  so 
itfflliansffli)  ihon  17  years'  old,  and  the  cook  of  Birch's. 
Tar/  win  obliged  to  drag  off  the  boy;  and  Frank,  with  ad- 
rinStta  and  regard  for  him,  prophesied  the  great  things  he 
Waal  do.    Legend*  of  combats  are  preserved  fondly  in 
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schools.  They  have  stories  of  suoh  at  Rodwell  Regis,  per- 
formed in  the  old  doctor's  time,  40  years  ago.  Champion  s 
affair  with  the  young  Tntbury  Pet,  who  was  down  here  in 
training— with  Black  the  bargeman— with  the  three  head 
boys  of  Dr.  Wapshot's  academy,  whom  he  caught  maltreat- 
ing an  outlying  day-boy  of  ours,  Ac— are  known  to  all  tho 
Rodwell  Regis  men.  He  was  always  victorious.  He  is  mo- 
dest and  kind,  like  all  great  men.  He  has  a  good,  brave, 
honest  understanding.  He  cannot  make  verses  like 
young  Pindar,  nor  read  Greek  like  Lawrence  the  prefect, 
who  is  a  perfectyoung  abyss  of  learning,  and  knows  enough, 
Prince  says,  to  furnish  any  six  first-class  men;  but  he  does 
his  work  in  a  sound,  downright  way,  and  he  is  said  to  be 
the  bravest  of  soldiers,  the  best  of  country  parsons,  an  ho- 
nest English  gentleman,  wherever  he  may  go.  Like  all  great 
men,  George  is  good-humoured  and  lazy.  There  is  a  parti- 
cular bench  in  the  play-ground  on  which  he  will  lob  for 
hours  on  half-holidays,  and  is  so  affable  that  the  smallest 
boys  come  and  speak  to  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  young 
cubs  frisking  round  the  honest  lion.  His  ohief  friend  and 
attendant,  however,  is  young  Jack  Hall,  whom  he  saved 
when  drowning,  out  of  the  miller's  pool.  The  attachment  of 
the  two  is  curious  to  witness.    The  smaller  lad  gambolling, 

f>laying  tricks  round  the  bigger  one,  and  perpetually  mak- 
ng  fun  of  his  protector.  They  are  never  far  apart; 
and  on  holidays,  you  may  meet  them  miles  away 
from  the  school— George,  sauntering  heavily  down  the 
lane  with  a  big  stick,  and  little  Jack  larking  with  the 
pretty  girls  in  the  cottage  windows. 

"  George  has  a  boat  on  the  river,  in  which,  however,  he 
commonly  lies  smoking,  while  Jack  sculls  him.  He  does 
not  play  at  cricket,  except  when  the  school  plays  the  county, 
or  at  Lord's,  in  the  holidays. 

"  The  boys  can't  stand  his  bowling;  and,  when  he  hits,  It 
is  like  trying  to  catch  ball.  I  have  seen  him  at  tennis.  It  is 
a  splendid  sight  to  behold  the  young  fellow  bounding  over 
the  court,  with  streaming  yellow  hair,  like  young  Apollo  in 
a  flannel  jacket" 

We  have  committed  a  grave  error.     Common 

courtesy  should  have  compelled  us  to  begin  with 

Dr.  Birch  himself.    The  error  was,  however,  copied 

from  the  conduct  of  the  party  to  whom  the  learned 

Doctor  owes  his  entrance  into  the  world. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  doctor  him 
self,  and  what  shall  I  say  of  him  ?  Well,  he  has  a  very 
crisp  gown  and  bands,  a  solemn  air,  a  tremendous  loud 
voice,  and  a  grand  and  solemn  air  with  the  boys'  parents, 
whom  he  receives  in  a  study,  covered  round  with  the  best 
bound  books,  which  imposes  upon  many — upon  the  women 
especially — and  makes  them  fancy  that  he  is  a  doctor,  indeed. 
But,  law  bless  you !  he  never  reads  the  books,  or  opens  one 
of  them— except  that  in  which  he  keens  bis  bands — and  a 
'  Dugdale's  Monasticon,'  which  looks  like  a  book,  bat  is  in 
reality  a  cupboard,  where  he  has  his  almond  cakes  and  de- 
canter of  port  wine.  He  gets  up  his  classics  with  transla- 
tions; or,  what  the  boys  call  cribs.  They  pass  wicked  tricks 
upon  him  when  be  hears  the  forms.  The  elder  boys  go  to 
his  study,  and  ask  him  to  help  them  in  hard  bits  of  Herodo- 
tus or  Thuoydides  :  he  says  he  will  look  over  the  pas- 
sage, and  flies  for  refuge  to  Mr.  Prince,  or  to  the  crib. 
He  keeps  the  flogging  department  in  his  own  bands,  finding; 
that  his  son  was  too  savage.  Ho  has  awful  brows  and  a  big 
voice.  But  his  roar  frightens  nobody.  It  is  only  a  lion's 
skin,  so  to  say,  a  muff.  Little  Mordaunt  made  a  picture  of 
him  with  large  ears,  like  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  and 
had  his  own  justly  boxed  for  the  caricature.  The  doctor  dis- 
covered him  in  the  fact,  and  was  in  a  flaming  rase,  and  threat- 
ened whipping  at  first;  but  in  the  oourse  of  trie  day  an  op* 
portune  basket  of  game  arriving  from  Mordaunt' s  father,  the 
Doctor  became  mollified,  and  has  burnt  the  pioture  with 
the  ears.  However,  I  have  one  wafered  up  in  my  desk,  by 
the  hand  of  the  same  little  rascal ;  and  the  frontispiece  of 
this  very  book  is  drawn  from  it." 

Mr.  Thackeray  bas  a  great  respect  for  dunces 

at  school ;  and  we  must  say  that  they  generally 

turn  out  to  be  substantial  men  in  the  world.     The 

dull  boys  frequently  get  uppermost  in  the  long  run  ; 

but  we  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  matter 

more  than  is  necessary  to  introduce  our  author's 

arguments. 

"  Let  us,  people  who  are  so  uncommonly  clever  and  learn- 
ed,have  a  great  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  poor  folks  who  are 
not  endowed  with  the  prodigoua  talents  which  we  have.    I 
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bavo  always  had  a  regard  for  dances— those  of  my  own  at  his  stories  most  good-humouredly,  listens  to  Zoe's  scold* 
school-days  were  amongst  the  pleasantett  of  the  fellows,     ins;  most  meekly,  admires  Flora  with  all  her  heart,  tad  only 
and  bare  turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest  in  life— where- 
as many  a  youth  who  oould  turn  off  Latin  hexameters  by  the 


yard,  and  construe  Greek  quite  glibly,  is  no  better  than  a 
feeble  prig  now,  with  not  a  pennyworth  more  brains  than 
was  in  his  head  before  his  beard  grew. 

4 'Those  poor  dunces!  Talk  of  being  the  last  man,  ah! 
what  a  pang  it  must  be  to  be  the  last  boy — huge,  misshapen, 
fourteen  years  of  age — and  '  taken  up'  by  a  chap  who  is  but 
six  years  old,  and  oan't  speak  quite  plain  yet !  Master 
Hulkers  is  in  that  condition  at  Birch's.  He  is  the 
most  honest,  kind,  active,  plucky,  generous  creature. 
He  ean  do  many  things  better  than  most  boys, 
Be  ean  go  up  a  tree,  jump,  play  at  cricket,  dive  and  swim 
perfectly — he  can  eat  twice  as  much  as  almost  anybody 
(as  Miss  Birch  well  knows),  he  has  a  pretty  talent  at  carving 
figures  with  his  hack-knife,  he  makes  and  paiuts  little 
coaches,  he  can  take  a  watoh  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again.  He  oan  do  everything  but  learn  his  lesson ;  and 
there  be  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  hopeless.  As 
the  little  boys  are  drafted  in  from  Miss  Raby's  class,  (it  is 
true  she  is  one  of  the  best  instructresses  in  the  world, )  they 
enter  and  hop  over  poor  Hulker.  He  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Governess  only  he  is  too  big." 

We  have  a  branch  from  the  boarding-school  in- 
troduced into  the  world  in  the  yery  first  No.  of 
"  Vanity  Fair ;"  set  down  beside  Dr.  Birch's  semi- 
nary, and  running  off  with  the  hearts  of  his 
yonng  friends.  By  the  way,  the  scene  of  their 
meeting  at  the  church  is  the  best  plate  in  the 
volume.  It  is  very  strange  how  soon  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  learn  to  look  at  each  other,  even 
on  their  way  to  and  from  church  : — 

"  Representations  have  been  made  concerning  Mr.  Horace 
Swanky's  behaviour:  rumours  have  been  uttered  about 
notes  in  verse,  conveyed  in  three-cornered  puffs,  by  Mrs. 
Buggies,  who  serves  Miss  Pinkerton's  young  ladies  on  Fri- 
days; and  how  Miss  Didon,  to  whom  the  tart  and  en- 
closure were  addressed,  tried  to  make  away  with  herself  by 
swallowing  a  ball  of  cotton.  But  I  pass  over  these  absurd 
reports,  as  likely  to  affect  the  repntation  of  an  admirable 
seminary  conducted  by  irreproachable  females.  As  they  go 
into  church  (Miss  P.  driving  in  her  flock  of  lambkins  with  the 
crook  of  her  parasol),  how  can  it  be  helped  if  her  forces  and 
ours  sometimes  do  collide,  as  the  boys  are  on  their  way  up 
to  the  organ-loft  ?  And  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the 
three-cornered  puff;  but  rather  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
that  jealous  Miss  Birch,  who  is  jealous  of  Miss  Raby*— jea- 
lous of  everybody  who  is  good  and  handsome,  and  who  has 
her  own  ends  in  view,  or  I  am  very  much  in  error." 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  respect  to  Mr.  Dickens' 
book,  we  do  not  deem  it  right  to  copy  largely 
from  Mr.  Thackeray's.  Still  we  cannot  avoid  tak- 
ing the  heroine  of  the  school,  as  the  best  charac- 
ter in  the  work — who  slaves  for  the  Doctor,  and 
imagines  that  the  family  are  charitable  in  permit- 
ting her  to  do  their  hard  work  for  nothing — who 
is  continually  doing  good,  and  allowing  other  people 
to  take  the  credit  of  her  benevolence  and  wear  it — 
who  is  found  out  at  last,  and  rewarded  for  some  of 
her  many  acts  of  kindness  :— • 

"Miss  Baby  is  the  Doctor's  niece.  Her  mother  was  a 
beauty,  f  quite  unlike  old  Zoe,  therefore);  and  she  married 
a  pupil  in  the  old  Doctor's  time,  who  was  killed  afterwards, 
a  captain  in  tbe  East  India  service,  at  the  seige  of  Bburt- 
pore.  Hence  a  number  of  Indian  children  come  to  the 
Doctor's,  for  Raby  was  very  much  liked ;  and  the  uncle's 
kind  reception  of  the  orphan,  has  been  a  good  speculation  for 
the  school-keeper.  It  is  wonderful  how  brightly  and  gaily 
that  little  quick  creature  does  her  duty ;  she  is  the  first  to 
rise,  and  the  last  to  sleep,  if  any  business  is  to  be  done. 
She  sees  the  other  two  women  go  off  to  parties  in  the  town 
without  even  so  much  as  wishing  to  join  them.  It  is  Cin- 
derella, only  contented  to  stay  at  home— content  to  hear 
Zoo's  soorn,  and  to  admit  Flora's  superior  charms,— and  to 
do  her  utmost  to  repay  her  uncle  for  his  great  kindness  in 
housing  her.  So,  you  see,  she  works  as  much  as  three 
maid-servants  for  the  wages  of  one.  She  is  as 
thankful  when  the  Doctor  gives  her  a  new  gown, 
as  if  J)e  had  presented  her  wfyfc  a  fortune;   fiughs 


mg  most  meekly,  admires  Flora  with  all  her  heart,  sad  only 
goes  out  of  the  way  when  Jack  Biroh  shows  his  tallow  face, 
for  she  can't  bear  him,  and  always  finds  work  when  h« 
comes  near.  How  different  is  she  when  some  folks  approach 
her.  1  won't  be  presumptuous;  but  I  think  I  have  made 
a  not  unfavourable  impression  in  some  quarters.  However, 
let  us  be  mum  on  this  subject.  I  like  to  see  her,  because 
she  always  looks  good-bumoured — because  she  is  always 
kind — because  she  is  always  modest — because  she  ia  fund  ot 
those  little  brats,  orphans,  some  of  them — because  she  U 
rather  pretty,  I  dare  say,  or  because  I  think  so,  which  come* 
to  the  same  thing.  Though  she  is  kind  to  all,  it  must  be 
owned  she  shows  the  most  gross  favouritism  towards 
the  amiable  children.  She  brings  them  cakes  from 
desert,  and  regales  them  with  Zoe's  preserves;  spends 
many  of  her  little  shillings  in  presents  ror  her  favourites, 
and  will  tell  them  stories  by  the  hour,  bhe  has  one  very 
sad  story  about  a  little  boy,  who  died  long  age ;  the  younger 
children  are  never  weary  of  hearing  about  him ;  and  Miss 
Raby  has  shown  to  one  of  them  a  lock  of  the  little  chap's 
hair  which  she  keeps  in  her  work-box  to  this  day." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  progressing 
well  with  his  new  serial ;  and  his  anxieties  on  that 
subject  may  have  been  against  his  annual ;  but  it 
is  a  companion  that  must  be  had  to  the  clever 
works  of  the  same  character  by  which  it 
preceded. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  book  may  be, 
in  every  respect,  the  prettiest  of  the  season;  but 
this  is  the  handsomest  work  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Difficult  engravings,  and  nice  colouring,  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  great  splendour,  and  of  perfect 
accuracy.  The  anonymous  author  employs,  we  sus- 
pect, both  pen  and  pencil ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task 
to  say  whether  he  writes  or  sketches  to  best  pur- 
pose. In  the  engravingB,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, where  the  insects  are  to  be  given,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  minute  drawings,  and  the  attention 
bestowed  on  their  colouring,  are  astonishing.  In 
the  fancy  sketches,  the  light  wit  and  humour  dis- 
played are  remarkable.  In  these  departments  a 
magnificent  volume  has  been  produced. 

The  author's  style  is  fascinating.  It  occupies  a 
desideratum  in  science.  Many  individuals  have 
felt — we  dare  say  the  public  generally  believe— that 
an  effort  is  necessary  to  redeem  all  science  from 
dry  and  dusty  technicalities — to  banish  the  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  works  in  describing  English  ani- 
mals or  English  flowers,  and  to  cast  such  charms 
around  the  produce  of  scientific  researches  as  men 
feel  in  reading  the  most  successful  narratives. 

This  author  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
desideratum  can  be  supplied.  Others  had  done  so 
to  some  extent  in  different  departments.  Professor 
Nichol  has  done  much  to  make  astronomy 
a  lightsome  science.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  gone  down  amongst  the  substrata  of  the 
island;  and  thrown  the  influence  of  eloquent  and 
powerful  writing  around  the  fishes  and  fossils  of 
the  old  red  sandstone.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
has  yet,  however,  produced  a  scientific  work  equal 
in  the  particular  that  we  have  mentioned  to  the 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  Stiff,  starched  men  of 
science  will  probably  consider  many  of  its  pages 
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too  tight  and  playful ;  but  the  public  will  not  adopt 
their  opinions.  The  book  will  be  so  popular,  that 
we  shall  nave  the  same  author  working  away  again 
in  another  department  of  science  ;  or  pursuing  fur- 
ther his  entomological  researches.  And  he  is  in 
science  a  Byron,  a  Scott,  or  a  Dickens,  who  will 
produce  a  host  of  imitators. 

Science  will  not  suffer  on  that  account.  Let  us  do 
everything  to  allure  men  into  its  paths — everything 
that  is  honest  and  creditable — especially  those 
things  that  open  to  imaginative  minds  a  new  and 
noble  field  whereon  to  enter,  to  labour,  and  to  shed 
new  rays  of  light— wherefrom  to  borrow  new  ideas, 
new  thoughts — to  be  reflected  back  upon  the  world, 
polished,  brightened,  and  beautiful. 

We  have  placed  this  work  amongst  the  new 
year's  books,  because  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  annual  volume  ;  beeanse  it  is  really  what  we 
want  in  that  department— light  and  useful,  decora- 
tive and  substantial — the  union  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  study  on  perfectly  equitable  and  use- 
ful terms  for  both  departments. 

We  are  to  commit  a  sort  of  fraud  on  this  delight- 
ful book,  for  which  we  hope  forgiveness  from  au- 
thor and  publishers,  and  approval  from  our  readers. 
We  are  to  copy  a  vast  number  of  extracts  for  no 
other  purpose,  we  must  confess,  than  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  own  pages.  Fortunately  there  remain 
many  pages  that  we  have  not  touched.  The  work 
contains  320  octavo  pages,  beautifully  and  yet  not 
sparsely  printed.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent affair  from  ordinary  New  Year's  works — it  is 
one  of  those  books  that  will  be  new  for  many  years, 
and  with  which  readers  will  never  weary.  Let  us 
see  how  the  author  came  by  a  name  for  his  book. 
It  is  the  only  thing  in  it  that  we  do  not  fully  like. 
Why  not  keep  strictly  by  the  plain  Saxon  dialect,  and 
call  the  book  Sketches,  Stories,  Tales,  or  Incidents 
of  Insect  Life  :— 

"  The  end  of  the  year  was  at  hand.  '  To-morrow/  said 
vt  to  ourselves,  *  we  will  really  begin  oar  work  for  every- 
body about  insects.  This  very  evening  shall  be  devoted  to 
a  fissi  decision  on  its  plan;'  for  under  a  hundred  Pro- 
tasji  forma,  and  almost  as  many  different  names,  had  oar 
intended  work  been  floating  for  months  btfora  oar  '  mind's 
eye.'  Letten~8ketches~  Conversations,  these  were  f«- 
suliar  shapes  into  which  our  materials  might  be  moulded ; 
but  (bey  seemed,  in  one  sense,  too  familiar;  the  public  taste 
night  be  tired  of  these  hacknied  modes  of  dressing  up  the 
sister  sciences;  besides,  clothing  such  as  this,  however 
light,  would  over-much  confine  us  in  the  very  discur- 
sive rambles  which  we  had  thought  of  taking  amongst  oar 
creepers,  and  fliers,  and  swimmers.  Episodes  might  bet- 
ter serve  our  purpose,  and  impose  fewer  shacklea  on  oar 
roving  faney.  Episodes,  then,  they  shall  be  called— Epi- 
sodes of  Insect  Lira,  providing  every  month  a  seasonable  ad- 
ssixMvtof  the  Beal  and  the  Ideal.  But  to-morrow,  and 
far  a  mouth  to  come,  what  insects  will  bo  in  season  ?  Of  all 
the  summer  myriads,  the  bulk  have  lone  ago  expired  ;  the 
remnant,  scared  even  by  the  shadow  ox  advancing  winter, 
have  betook  themselves  to  hidden  places;  and  now  old  Christ- 
ssas  has  benumbed  them  with  his  icy  paw,  and  keeps  them 
prisoners  within  me  earth  or  waters." 


Episodes,  we  presume,  is  now  almost  natu- 
reJised,  The  majority  of  readers  comprehend  its 
meaning;  therefore  the  objection  to  its  use  is 
greatly  reduced  ;  hut  stall,  we  deem  it  a  principle 
to  insist  oa  turning  out  all  foreign  words  from  com- 
mon use  in  English  scientific  hooks — as  one  means 
of  promoting  English  science* 

What  insects  are  in  season  during  January  ? 
We  scold  hare  answered  the  question  without 


the  following  assistance,  because  we  have  ere  now 
sprinkled  oatmeal  over  the  warm  embers  of  a  kitchen 
fire  to  allure  out  the  chirping  crickets  from  their 
warm  hiding-places  :— 

"  The  oricket  is  the  thirstiest  of  all  thirsty  creajures.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  '  the  blither  for  the  drouth ;'  for,  where  no 
ampler  supply  of  liquid  is  at  hand,  he  is  said  (heed  it,  ve 
careful  housewives!)  to  gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  stock- 
ings  or  flannel  hung  by  the  fire  to  dry.  Therein  also, 
though  in  more  harmless  fashion,  we  would  make  him  our 
representative,  as,  thirsty  after  knowledge  of  our  subject, 
we  strive  to  extract  from  it,  even  when  seemingly  most  arid, 
a  something  of  refreshing  moisture. 

"  Lastly,  in  all  his  doings,  our  cricket  is,  confessedly,  a 
pilferer;  and  taking,  as  we  largely  mnBt,from  stores  collected 
by  the  labours  and  observations  of  others,  we  shnll  herein 
also  resemble  oar  prototype,  except  that  we  rob  in  open 
daylight,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  what  we  appropriate. 
There  are  yet  other  points  of  resemblance,  more  personal, 
between  ourselves  and  the  house  of  cricket  As  with  him, 
a  warm  hearth  in  winter,  and  a  sunny  bank  in  summer,  are 
the  seats  of  our  supreme  felicity.  Like  him,  also,  we  joy  in 
the  possession  of  a  quiet  retreat,  and  prefer  to  uplift  oar 
voice  from  behind  a  screen." 

The  insect  armies  have,  however,  the  author 
says,  many  other  representatives,  even  in  this 
month  of  bitter  frost— this  cold  and  cheerless  Ja- 
nuary :— 

"  Even  in  the  month  of  January,  besides  our  chirping 
representative  of  the  hearth,  and  certain  gnats  which  disport 
over  frozen  pools,  a  sprinkling  of  other  insects  may  be 
seen  melting  their  frosted  fluids  in  the  wintry  sunbeam  or 
the  sheltered  window..  Numerous  others,  hidden  from  all 
but  practised  eyes,  are  laid  up  snugly  in  various  hyberna- 
culse,  of  which  the  discovery  adds  a  zest  to  their  pursuit. 
Of  these,  some  are  concealed  in  caverns  under  ground,  some 
in  beds  of  mud  beneath  the  water,  some  are  ensconced  in 
hollow  trees,  and  behind  or  in  crannies  of  their  bark,  while 
others  lurk  within  the  tunnels  of  dry  perforated  stalks, 
sleep  within  the  domes  of  protecting  gall-nuts,  or  lie  de- 
fended from  frost  ami  famine  in  other  houses  of  shelter, 
such  as  the  eare  of  Him  who  oareth  for  all  has  led  them  to 
seek  out" 

Still  the  list  is  unexhausted.  Treasured  up  every- 
where around  us,  rest  the  insect  world  in  the  shi- 
vering winter  time.  In  corners  of  the  house  ;  in 
puny  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  in  the — to  them — 
deep  places  of  the  waters  ;  in  our  ewers,  and 
in  almost  every  place — the  gems  of  summer's 
butterflies — the  larvae  of  July's  gnats.  The  plans 
adopted  by  the  smallest  insects  for  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  their  young,  during  the  long  stages  of 
transmutation,  are  exceedingly  curious.  Do  you 
venture  into  a  garden  in  January? — then  observe 
the  author  of  tho  episodes  :— 

"Well,  now  to  our  garden.  Let  us  look  around,  and 
here  on  this  bounding  hedge  we  discern,  by  help  of  the 
spectacles  in  question,  a  something  rarely  enough  seen,  al- 
though exposed  to  our  view  almost  every  where  here  on  every 
winter's  day.  Amidst  the  intricate  branches  of  the  bare 
hawthorn,  stretches  forth  an  armlet  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  circlet  of  beads,  a  many-rowed  bead  bracelet,  as 
regularly  wrought  as  bracelet  ever  worn  on  lady's  wrist,  or 
woven  of  silk  and  beads  by  lady's  fingers.  This  pleco  of 
natural  jewellery  is  the  work  of  a  certain  mother-moth, 
whose  own  eggs,  set  in  indissoluble  weather-proof  cement, 
are  the  living  gems  of  which  it  is  composed." 

The  moths  make  capital  mothers.    They  provide 

luxuriant  houses  for  that  progeny  whom  they  are 

never  to  see — never  to  fly  with — to  feed — to  caress 

and  to  watch,  in  their  progress  from  infancy  to  the 

maturity  of  mothhood  :— 

14  Here,  close  at  hand,  we  have  another  illustration  (but 
how  beautifully  varied !)  of  the  same  preserving  care,  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  instinctive  agency.  On  another  leaf- 
less spray  of  hawthorn,  hangs  another  group  of  insect  eggs, 
the  embryo  progeny  of  another  maternal  moth.  These 
however,  instead  of  being  united,  as  in  the  bracelet,  with 
strong  cement,  are  loosely  scattered,  but  by  no  means  care- 
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lessiy,  for  they  are  laid  upon  an  oval  silken  bed,  tbe  warm 
oocoon,  which  having,  while  she  was  a  chrysalis,  served  to 
protect  the  mother,  was  converted  by  the  maternal  instinct 
of  her  mothhood  into  a  winter  cradle  for  her  eggs.  From 
these,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  appear  a  brood  of  cater- 
pillars, at  first  dark  and  hairy,  afterwards  black  and  prey, 
with  bright  yellow  tufts,  and  red  and  yellow  spots;  and  from 
these,  after  the  usual  changes,  we  shall  have  a  company  of 
moths,  called  '  vapourers/  the  females  of  which  are  almost 
destitute  of  wings." 

Then  we  have  the  gnats,  leaving  their  young  to  the 
care  of  the  waters — to  float  hither  and  thither:  to 
be  frozen  up:  to  be  lost  in  the  cataracts  of  a  basin 
stand;  to  be  deplorably  choked  with  suds  when  a 
giant  uses  soap:  to  experience  the  most  awful  storms 
when  a  lady  merely  dips  her  fingers  in  cold  water: 
to  be  broiled  by  the  cook:  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
children  in  their  porridge — or,  alas,  for  us  and  our 
enjoyments,  since  we  do  not  wish  to  feed  on  gnats, 
or  even  on  their  ancestry,  blood-worms,  to  be  care- 
fully "  drawn"  in  a  cup  of  tea — to  be  finally  ruined 
in  a  bowl  of  coffee.  In  proof  of  our  abstinence  from 
exaggeration  we  turn  again  to  the  book  :— 

"All  those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  their  ablutions 
in  soft  water,  have  probably  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  their 
ewers  an  assemblage  of  dirt-coloured  fuzxy  streaks,  which, 
on  narrowly  watching;,  they  would  find  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  locomotion.  Each  of  these  objects,  as  it  meets 
the  sight,  is  nothing  but  a  ease  of  dusty  particles  collected 
around  it  by  a  little  living  occupant,  which,  on  account  of 
its  colour,  has  acquired  the  sanguinary  name  of  blood- 
worm. An  eye  unacquainted  with  this  unpromising  object, 
would  as  little  expect  to  behold  evolved  from  it  a  creature  of 
grace  and  beauty,  as  to  see  a  rose  expand  from  tbe  stalk  of  a 
nettle ;  yet  after  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
pupa,  (in  which  its  breathing  organs  are  no  less  curiously 
adapted  than  those  of  the  common  species,)  this  little  worm 
emerges  from  the  water  in  the  shape  of  a  small  gnat,  whose 
elegant  plumes,  surpassing  those  of  its  fellows,  have  acquired 
for  it  the  accordant  appellation  of  Chironimus  Plumotus." 

The  author  likes  gnats  rather,  and  we  do  not. 
They  are  very  beautiful  and  very  curious,  but  so 
are  tigers.  The  gnats  are  small  tigers.  They  bite 
with  all  the  ferocity  at  their  command — and  so  if 
Mr.  Acheta  Domestica  really  loves  their  company, 
he  is  right  welcome  to  any  portion  of  them  that  may 
be  born  into  the  world  as  our  share  of  the  general 
stock  in  gnats : — 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  cousins  once  removed 
of  the  old  lady  whose  partiality  for  fleas  stands  recorded, 
we  must  confess  to  a  sneaking  kindness  for  gnats,  be  they 
plumed  or  plumeless,  honey-sippers  or  blood-suckers. 
Not  only  at  this  season,  but  always,  we  love  their  shrilly 
hum,  because  it  comes  associated,  if  with  one  painful,  with 
many  pleasant  experiences  and  pleasant  memories ;  such  as 
of  summer  sun-sets,  warm  window-seats,  and  above  all,  of 
such  bright  winter  noon-days  as  that  on  which  we  yesterday 
attended  their  assembly  beneath  the  'brown  wood  tree.' 
But,  of  course,  we  can  plead  only  for  the  gnats  of  England 
(not  even  for  those  in  her  countries  of  morass  and  fen),  and 
only  with  England's  stay-at  home  daughters;  as  for  those 
who  in  colonial  climates  seek  matrimony,  and  find  raosquitos, 
who  could  attempt  to  propitiate  their  wonnded  sensibilities? 
There,  where  tropical  suns  soften  the  heart  of  man,  and  woman 
loves  to  stamp  her  image  on  its  warlike  impressibility,  to  re- 
tire to  sleep  a  Venus,  and  wake  a  Medusa,  a  foul  thing  of 
bumps  and  blotches— who  can  wonder,  that  under  such  a 
visitation  the  gentlest  of  bosoms  should  swell  with  wrath 
and  vengeance  ?  and  who  would  dare  to  deprecate  the  Nero- 
like  desire,  that  mosquitos,  gnats  in  all  their  varieties  and 
in  all  their  countless  myriads,  possessod  but  one  common 
body,  to  be  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the  sufferer's  stamninf 
foot?"  *  ^ 

We  sympathise  entirely  with  his  good -will  for  flies 
— not  fleas,  but  real  flies  ;  not  big  blue-bottles,  for 
they  are  a  vexation,  buzzing  so  around  one's  ears  ; 
not  the  grenadiers  of  the  nation — but  the  small, 
reasonable  fellows  who  steal  our  sugar,  sip  our  tea, 


and  have  their  lives  endangered  in  our  cream-pot, 

every  morning,  for  six  months  of  the  year.     And 

where  do  the  flies  retreat  ?— 

"  For  query  the  second,  and  that  just  now  more  pertinent  to 
the  season,  of  whither  flies  go  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  it  still 
remains,  we  believe,  a  problem  not  yet  completely  solved  even  by 
naturalists,  who  have  maintained  opinions  on  the  matter  nearly 
as  different  as  on  the  hybernation  of  swallows.  A  great  propor- 
tion, no  doubt,  perish  from  cold  or  the  many  accidents  to  which 
their  weakness  and  growing  torpor  render  them,  as  the  year  declines, 
more  and  more  exposed.  Yet  how  few,  comparatively,  of  the  swarms 
so  agile,  head  downwards  on  the  ceiling,  do  we  ever  perceive  (or 
our  housemaids,  either,)  stiff  and  stark,  legs  upward,  on  the  floor. 
That  fly-survivors  there  are,  laid  up  snugly  in  secret  hybernacula, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  few  which  are  often  seen  emerging 
from  nobody  knows  where  in  mild  winter  weather,  also  by  those 
more  lonely  bodies  tempted  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire  to  creep 
forth  even  in  nipping  frost.  Under  such  forlorn  circumstances, 
a  fly  becomes,  to  us,  at  least,  an  object  of  absolute  interest;  our 
dislike,  amounting  almost  to  antipathy,  of  August  sad  Septem- 
ber, is  converted  into  sympathy  for  the  poor  matchless,  friend- 
less, shivering,  silent  creature,  hired  by  deceptive  warmth  to  quit 
the  shelter  of  his  winter  asylum.  We  would  make  him  as  wel- 
come, now,  to  his  tiny  bit  or  sup  as  the  redbreast  to  his  crumbs 
of  comfort,  and,  on  occwon,  Vould  even  stretch  out  a  willing 
Anger  to  save  him  from  a  flood  of  milk  or  a  morass  of  honey." 

The  common  house-fly,  placed  under  an  ordinary 
microscope,  is  a  magnificent  animal — a  humming 
bird  in  miniature— of  varied  and  beautiful  colours  ; 
with  wonderful  organs,  framed  so  fine  that  one  feels 
angry  and  offended  at  the  existence  of  spiders  in 
the  world. 

The  kind  of  intercommunication  sustained  by 
our  author  with  the  insect  world,  even  during  win- 
ter evenings,  may  be  guessed  by  the  following  pas- 
sage. The  parties  live  on  the  most  confidential  and 
communicative  terms ;  and,  if  the  insects  could  only 
comprehend  how  prettily  their  friend  has  pictured 
them,  and  how  eloquently  he  has  described  their 
habits,  the  gratitude  of  the  little  beings  would  be 
unbounded,  if  they  be  not  the  cold-blooded  imps 
that  most  people  have  called  them : — 

"  Suddenly  we  were  awoke  by  a  clang  of  bells  from  the  neigh- 
bouring steeple  of  our  parish  church,  the  requiem  of  the  departed, 
and  salutation  to  the  new-born  year.  It  was  soon  pealed  out,  and 
we  were  left  once  more  to  the  silence  of  our  little  parlour,  a  si- 
lence which  seemed  deeper  than  usual,  and  more  solemn,  yet  not 
to  the  spirit's  ear  unbroken ;  for  it  is  in  pauses  such  as  these  on 
life's  rattling  road,  that  the  4  small  still  voice'  is  always  audible, 
unless  it  be  drowned,  as  is  common,  by  the  noise  of  social  mirth. 
We  sank  into  a  reverie,  regretful  more  than  hopeful — of  retrospect 
rather  than  of  prospect;  and  in  the  current  of  mingled  thoughts 
that  rushed  over  it,  our  lately  ruling  and  uppermost  idea  (that  of 
our  contemplated  book)  was  completely  overwhelmed.  Of  a  sud- 
den, however,  it  was  again  brought  to  the  surface:  a  shrill  sound 
broke  upon  the  stillness ;  another  chorus,  within  the  house,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  hushed  peal  without.  The  crickets,  from  the  kit- 
chen below,  were  uplifting  their  chirping  strains  to  salute,  in  full 
concert,  the  new  come  year.  We  were  at  no  loss,  now,  for  at 
least  one  cheerful  subject  wherewith  to  commence  our  Episodes. 
— Bless  their  merry  voices  for  the  opportune  suggestion !  Forth- 
with we  took  up,  not  our  pen,  but  our  candle,  and  d««oended  to 
the  lower  regions,  of  which  we  found  our  chirpers  left  in  sole 
possession.  The  noisy  varlets  broke  off,  instanter,  in  their  song, 
and  each  to  his  hole  or  cranny  scampered  off  at  our  approach ; 
but  we  captured  a  straggler  in  the  very  act  of  draining  the  milk- 
pot,  and  carried  him  off  to  our  parlour  fireside  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  a  view  to  makings 
him  as  well  known  to  our  readers,  by  sight,  as  he,  or  rather  his 
merry  fraternity  are  likely  to  be  already  by  sound.  '  Finish  thy  song 
there,  little  master,and,  with  what  appetite  thou  mayest,  thy  supper 
too/  said  we,  as  we  placed  our  lean,  lank-bodied  prisoner  beneath 
a  tumbler,  under  which  we  were  so  merciful  as  to  insert  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  one  of  the  cricket's  favourite  repasts.    Aye, 
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kiputkoa  wih,a]hdaimb  asjeinat  gravity  up  the  smooth  walla 
ofty  crystal  prison,  there  thou  shah  abide  tall  we  have  taken 
thy  portrait.  Tea,  queer  creatoxe  aa  thou  art,  thy  angular  figure 
id  rauri  physiognomy  shall  be  exhibited  in  our  first  vignette." 

But  crickets  axe  not  difficult  to  see  or  to  catch. 
We  hare  had  a  hundred  of  them  under  our  eye  at 
once— from  the  stalwart  fathers  of  the  clan,  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  and  of  respectable  rotun- 
dity, down  to  the  smallest  descendants;  darlings  of 
theirs  not  much  larger  than  a  pin  head,  and  all 
chirruping,  aa  if  to  sing  was  their  nightly  self-im- 
posed work,  in  return  for  their  "  daily  bread."  - 

Insects  begin  to  move  in  swarms,  with  the  return 
of  spring,  lake  the  buds,  they  are  often  caught 
out  too  early,  and  then  the  slaughter  is  awful  in 
point  of  numbers.  Acheta  Domestica  has  seen 
them  in  their  early  movements:  watched  them 
from  their  cradle  to  their  graves,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  he  will  induce  many  other  persons  to 
watch  them  alio,  is,  we  think,  nearly  as  strong  as 
a  "  fact  accomplished." 

"The  *  set*  upon  which  we  had  intruded  was  an  assemblage  of 
those  TipwKiJMi,  or  long-leg  gnats,  which  hate  been  named  TeU- 
tde*>  we  suppose,  because  by  their  presence  in  winter,  they  seem 
to  tell  a  tale  of  early  spring,  belied  by  the  bitter  east,  which 
often  tefls  as  another  story  when  we  torn  from  their  sheltered 
saloon  of  assembly.     In  this  sense,  however,  these  are  not  the 
oar/  Tell  tales  of  their  kind,  for  quite  as  common,  at  the  same 
season,  are  some  other  parties  of  aerial  dancers,  one  of  which  we 
feQ  in  with  soon  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  first.     These 
were  tiny  sylphs,  with  black  bodies,  and  wings  of  snow-white 
gsase,  and,  Kke  'choice  spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey,'  (for  they 
of  the  latter  colour)  they  were  greeting  the  still 
b,  mirth  and  revelry,  and  that  over  a  frozen  pool, 
icy  presence  one  would  have  fancied  quite  enough  for  their 
umihilation.     Bnt  though  (warmed  by  exercise)  these 
otes  care  so  little  for  the  cold  without,  they  are  glad 
enough,  when  occasion  serves,  to  profit  by  the  shelter  of  our 
windows.     In   ours  we  often  watch  them;   and  you,  good 
leader,  had  better  seek  for  them,  unless  you  would  miss  the  sight 
of  as  pretty  and  elegant  a  little  creature  as  any  one  could  desire 
to  look  at  on  a  fine  summer's,  much  more  a  winter's,  day.     We 
have  spoken  of  the  plumes  of  these  winged  revellers,  black,  white, 
and  grey,  which  dance  in  the  air  as  merrily  as  the  Quaker's  wife 
in  the  song;  but  here,  be  it  observed,  that  our  gnats'  wives,  with 
fed  Quaker-like  sobriety,  rarely,  if  ever,  dance  at  all,  and  never, 
by  any  accident,  wear  feathers.    They  may  do  worse,  as  we  shall 
perhaps  discover  by-and-by,  but  as  for  plumes  (in  poetic  parlance, 
antlers;'   in  scientific,  'pectinate  atttewt*')  these  are 
of  vanity,  exclusively  confined  among  all  gnats  to  the 
gender.     Gnats'  balls,  therefore,  contrary  to  usual  cus- 
nade  up  of  foster. 

"Tis  merry  in  the  hall,  when  the  beards  wag  all,' 

says  a  morose  proverb,  steeped  in  the  boozing  barbarism  of  days 
gone  by;  and  these  ungallant  flies  would  seem,  still,  to  think  it 
merry  in  the  air,  when  their  dames  are  not  there." 

We  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  many  of  the 
gnats  go  down  into  the  still  waters  at  the  beginning 
of  winter — deposit  their  young — die,  probaby,  in 
the  act— and  the  new  race  must  come  to  the  sur- 
face, emerge,  swim,  and  learn  to  fly.  They  are 
skilful  alike  as  divers,  navigators,  and  aeronauts  :— 

"With  the  gradual  development  of  superior  organs,  the  little 

spark  of  sensitivity  within  seems  wakened  to  a  new  desire  to  rise 

Fed  for  a  season  upon  air,  the  insect's  desires  seem  to 

grown  aerian.     While  a  noon-day  sun  is  warm  upon  the 

(aa  yet  his  native  element),  he  rises  to  the  surface  and 

it,  elevating  both  head  and  shoulders,  as  if  gasping  for  the 

enjoyments  which  await  him.    His  breast  swells  (as  it  were) 

the  sweet  anticipation,  his  confining  corslet  bunts,  and  the 

had,  not  that  which  has  played  its  part  on  the  stage  of  being 

new  about  to  close,  bat  another,  all  plumed  and  decorated  for  a 

bunas*  theatre,  emerges  through  the  rent,  followed  by  the 


shoulders,  and  the  filmy  wings  which  are  to  play  upon  the  air. 
But  have  a  care,  my  little  debutant,  thou  art  yet  upon  the  water, 
and  an  unlucky  somerset  would  wet  thy  still  soft  and  drooping 
pinions,  and  render  them  unfit  for  flight.  Now  is  thy  critical 
moment — hold  thee  steady — lose  not  thy  perpendicular,  or- 
But  why  fear  we  for  the  little  mariner  P  He  who  clothes  the 
lily  and  feeds  the  sparrow,  has  provided  him  support  in  this,  his 
point  of  peril.  The  stiff  covering  of  his  recent  form,  from  which 
he  is  struggling  to  escape,  now  serves  him  as  a  life-boat — the 
second  to  which  he  will  owe  his  safety.  His  upright  body  forms 
its  mast  as  well  as  sail,  and  in  the  breeze  now  rippling  the  water; 
he  is  wafted  rapidly  along.  He  will  assuredly  be  capsized  from 
press  of  sail.  But  see,  he  has  acquired  by  this  time  other  helps 
to  aid  his  self-preserving  efforts.  His  slender  legs  (hitherto  hung 
pendant)  now  feel  for  and  find  the  surface  of  the  pool.  His  boat 
is  left  behind,  and,  still  endowed  with  one  aquatic  power,  he 
stands  a  moment  on  the  water,  then  rises  buoyant,  a  winged  in- 
habitant of  air." 

We  have  not  copied  any  extracts  from  the  best 
and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  In- 
justice is  thus  done  to  the  author  in  one  particular; 
but  many  of  our  readers  will  go  to  the  book  itself. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not,  we  must  not 
pass  over  the  industrious  ants.  Some  of  them  are 
of  an  improvident,  though  active  and  industrious 
character.  Ants  exist,  who  are  too  generous  to  he 
misers : — 

"  There  is  a  certain  busy- worker  of  whom  it  is  declared, 
that  *  she  provided)  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest;'  for  which  sagacious  proceeding  all 
teachers  of  morality,  from  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel 
downwards,  have  held  her  up  as  a  bright  pattern  of  industrious 
forethought.  Everybody  knows,  at  least  everybody  sup- 
poses, that  this  for  seeing  animal  is,  as  represented,  none 
other  than  the  prudent  ant.    Now,  our  little  worker,  who, 

I  hard  as  she  toiled  in  summer  days,  took  no  care  for  wintry 
morrows,  displayed  no  forethought  at  all;  the  provident 
ant,  therefore,  she  could  not  be,  in  conjunction  with  her 
prudence  in  particular,  exemplified  by  her  supposed  bar- 
vesting  of  a  *  store  for  future  want;'  the  prudence  in  general 
of  the  above-named  insect  has  been  no  less  highly  lauded ; 
but  of  prudence  our  simple  villager  knew  nothing;  nothing, 
at  least,  of  that  image  of  the  virtue  called  after  her,  and  set 
up  (a  cold  statue)  in  Mammon's  temple.  Her  labours  were 
aft  for  the  general  profit,  not  for  her  own  individual  benefit ; 
the  prudent  ant  she  could  never  be.  It  has  also  been 
observed,  sarcastically,  and  with  reference  to  the 
same  acknowledged  prudence,  that,  whereas  the 
individual  of  our  story  showed  herself  something  more 
than  pretence,  not  only  willing  to  lend  her  labour,  but  ready 
to  import  of  all  she  had — her  little  hard-won  store,  to  her 
neighbours  and  fellow  workers,  the  avaricious  ant  she 
could  never  be;  an  ant,  nevertheless,  and  nothing  else,  is  in- 
tended to  be  represented  by  our  awakened  sleeper  of  the 
straw-roofed  dwelling,  only  that  her  portrait  is  not  painted 
after  the  old  masters  or  their  modern  copyists,  whose  pic- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  one  grand  feature,  that  of  in- 
dustry, are  totally  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  life  by  close 
observers.  The  policy  of  Eastern  ants  may  possibly  reach 
further  than  that  of  European,  and  whatever  they  did  in 
the  day  of  Solomon  they  certainly  do  still.  Perhaps  even, 
wheresoever  the  ant  tribes  may  be  scattered  among  tribes 
of  Israel,  they  may  have  been  learnt  from  the  prudent  peo- 
ile  with  whom  they  dwell,  always  to  forecast,  and  never  to 
end  without  food  interest.  This  might  furnish  a  point  of 
nquiry  for  physiologists  of  insect  mind;  but  our  business 
is  with  ants  in  general,  of  whom  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  they  have  store-houses  and  barns  for  winter  pro- 
vender, and  of  whom  it  has  been  further  fabled,  that 
they  know  how  to  keep  their  corn  in  due  order,  by  cleverly 
biting  off  the  germinating  end.  Now  though  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  practices  quite  as  cunning  even  as  this,  it 
would  seem,  after  ail,  that  the  mystery  of  harvesting  is  to 
them  unknown.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  may  see  one  of 
these  indefatigable  workers,  alone  or  assisted  by  a  comrade, 
toiling  under  the  prodigous  burden  of  a  wheat  or  barley 
corn;  but  this,  it  would  appear,  is  employed  for  building, 
rather  than  for  food;  a  few  scattered  grains  being  often 
mingled  with  the  bits  of  stick  and  straws  used  by  the  wood 
ants  to  thatch  or  cover  in  their  conical  abodes.  Our  busy 
villager  represents  a  member  of  one  of  these  sylvan  com- 
munities, and  we  have  considered  her  of  the  fememne  gender, 
|  not  merely  to  compliment  '  the  sex*  on  their  common  vir- 
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tues  of  industry  and  of  generous  unselfish  kindness,  nor 
yet  to' censure  them  for  their  lis  common  want  of  thought 
or  prospective  calculation ;  but  simply  because  all  ant 
labourers  are  females,  though  distinguished  from  those 
which  become  wives  and  mothers  of  the  community.  '  Go 
then  to  the  ant/  ye  spinsters  !  '  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise.'  See  bow,  in  her  state  of  single  blessedness,  she 
makes  herself,  by  active  uses,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  her  own  society;  and  be  the  same  of  yours !" 

Bat,  generally  speaking,  spinsters  are  the  most  un- 
selfish, generous-hearted,  self-denying  specimens  of 
the  human  race.  Our  most  active,  quiet,  useful 
philanthropists,  Mr.  Domestica,  are  old  maiden 
ladies.  They  do  not  make  speeches :  few  of  them 
write  books,  bat  many  of  them  work  as  indus- 
triously as  your  favourite  ants,  and  without 
any  personal  object  whatever.  Turn  to  any  bene- 
volent society,  where  hard  work  has  to  be  done,  and 
" old  maiden  ladies"  will  be  found  engaged  in 
performing  the  major  part.  These  public  matters 
absorb  only  a  small  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  certain  to  have  nephews  and  nieces  innumer- 
able. The  rule  never  fails,  and  they  are  always 
thrown  for  many  little  matters  on  their  benevolent 
relatives — whose  life  is  generally  one  vast  accu- 
mulation of  labour  done  for  other  people. 

The  architecture  of  the  ant  is  more  worthy  of 
study  than  that  of  the  Egyptians;  and  even  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  though  short,  may  serve  to  con- 
vince some  people  that  great  wonders  of  this  nature 
can  be  examined  any  summer  day  at  their  own 
doors : — 

"When  we  say  the  providing  instinct  is  not  given,  we 
must,  however,  limit  the  observation  to  the  business  of 
storing  grain  for  winter's  want.  Though  they  do  not  this, 
they  sometimes  do  as  much,  or  more.  What  say  you  to  the 
habit  of  keeping  and  tending  infant  herds,  with  a  view  to 
future  use,  at  all  events,  through  a  prospective  propensity 
which  is  made  subservient  to  this  end.  '  They  will  sometimes,' 
says  Hubcr,  'collect  the  eggs  of  aphides,  deposit  these  in 
their  own  nests,  guard  them  with  the  greatest  care  till 
evolved,  and  then,  as  we  pasture  milch  kine,  continue  to 
keep  an  eye  over  them,  and  are,  at  least,  acquainted  with  their 
resorts.  They  follow  them  to  the  base  of  the  trees  and 
branches  of  the  shrubs  they  are  used  to  frequent,  and  at  tho 
beginning  of  frost  pursue  along  tho  hedges  the  paths  which 
lead  to  their  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  ants  recover  from  their 
torpor,  induced  by  severe  cold,  they  venture  forth  to  procure 
their  food.  The  honied  aliment  thus  collected  and  swal- 
lowed is,  on  their  return  home,  equally  distributed  among 
their  companions.  The  ant  figured  in  our  story,  and  pre- 
figured in  our  vignette,  is  one  of  that  large  species  before 
spoken  of,  popularly  known  by  the  different  names  of  pismire, 
wood,  and  horse  ant.  Their  stick  and  straw-capped  cones  scat- 
tered through  the  woods,  must  be  familiar  to  all  woodland 
walkers.  Without,  a  mound  of  confusion;  within,  they  are  a 
marvel  of  arrangement.  The  oonical  coping  whioh  present  s 
itself  to  our  eye,  as  tho  roof  of  one  of  these  sylvan  habitations, 
is  indeed  the  roof,  but  may  also  be  considered  as  the  upper 
story,  or  perhaps  several,  which  contain  within  them  various 
chambers,  one  in  the  centre  longer  and  loftier  than  the  rest, 
with  passages  of  communication,  besides  others  which  lead 
to  the  exterior  of  the  neBt.  The  outer  entrances  of  these 
various  avenues,  at  other  times  open,  are  careful! v  barri- 
caded, not  only  in  winter,  but  in  rainy  weather,  and  also  of 
a  night.  To  construct  fabrics  like  these,  or  any  fabrics  at 
all,  out  of  such  material  as  straw,  sticks,  grains,  and  other 
miscellaneous  substances,  all  dry,  light,  and  unadhesive, 
would  seem  a  wonder,  would  be  in  fact  an  utter  impossibility 
but  for  the  mortar  employed  also  by  our  rustic  builders 
This  is  composed  of  earth,  that  chiefly  thrown  ont  in  hol- 
lowing the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  their  edifice, 
whioh,  tempered  with  rain-water,  and  mingled  with  the  sub- 
stances above  mentioned,  render  them  oapable  of  sufficient 
compaction  to  maintain  their  place  and  resist  weather. 
Beside  and  beneath  these  upper  chambers,  the  attics  we  may 
call  them,  of  the  wood-ant  s  dwelling,  it  contains,  excava- 
ted within  the  ground,  another  set  of  apartments  with  con- 
venient passages,  to  whioh  the  inhahabitants  all  retire  on 
(he  appearance  of  winter,  therein  to  dumber  with  more  or 


less  pertinacity  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the 
season. 

"The  habitations  of  ants  are  of  different  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  their  builders;  some  being  raised 
like  that  above  described,  and  formed  mason-like  of  earth* 
while  others  are  mined  beneath  its  surface,  or  excavated  in 
the  wood;  all  are  difficult  to  follow  iu  their  progress  toward 
completion ;  Huber  found  it  so,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
artificial  formicaries ;  but  the  labour  of  our  wood. ants  are 
more  open  to  observation,  as  they  work  less  under  cover 
than  the  more  regular '  masons,' '  miners/  and  '  carpenters9 
of  their  indefatigable  race." 

They  do  not,  with  all  their  virtues,  appear  to  be 
freed  from  many  sins  appertaining  to  the  "  higher 
class  "  of  animal  creation.  They  are  a  pattern  to 
the  United  States  planters,  and  we  wonder  that 
they  have  never  been  quoted  in  justification.  The 
oondnot  of  the  ants  towards  the  members  of  their 
"  peculiar  domestic  institution"  is  exemplary.  To  us 
it  appears  that  they  attend  more  to  the  injunctions 
contained  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  than  the 
slave-holders  of  the  southern  States,  who  are  rea- 
sonable beings — preachers,  sometimes,  of  the  Gos- 
pel—  believers  of  it  in  almost  every  instance— that 
is  to  say,  believers  after  their  own  ways  and  their 
own  hearts,  but  not  praetisers  thereof  after  the 
pattern  of  the  apt  slave-owners  : — 

"  The  custom  of  slave-making,  at  still  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
ample of  civilised  and  Christian  nations,  has  been  always  prac- 
tised by  certain  tribes  of  this  pigmy  people.  In  some  respects, 
however,  our  Lilliputian  slave-owners  are  woefully  behind-hand, 
as  compared  with  those  of  larger  stature,  especially  with  the 
dwellers  in  a  certain  Transatlantic  Land  of  Freedom.  They 
know  not  the  meaning  of  Lynch-law,  the  sound  of  a  whip  is  never 
heard  within  their  territories.  The  slaves  live,  ss  well  as  their 
possessors;  and,  on  some  occasions,  the  common  rule  of  sash  rala* 
tionship  being  reversed,  would  seem  to  take  the  chief  authorfy 
into  their  own  hands.  With  all  this  indulgence,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  these  little  slaves  are  famous  hands  at  labour.  No  Jack- 
of-all-trades,  nor  maid-of-all-work  (for  be  it  here  observed  that 
they  are  all  females)  can  beat  them  for  universal  usefalness.  Hie 
greater  number  of  their  owners  are  of  their  own  sex  with  then* 
selves,  and,  what  may  seem  on  tliis  account  the  more  remarkable 
is,  that  tbey  are  all  without  exception  soldiers— Amason  soldiers. 
As  was  once  said  by  a  certain  corps  of  our  own  gentlemen  Mili- 
taires ;  or  said  for  them,  these  lady-warriors  are  a  class,  who  (fight- 
ing of  course  excepted)  never  do  anything.  It  follows,  eons*, 
quently,  that  their  slaves  have  everything  to  do.  In  a  populous 
city  they  are,  at  once,  the  builders,  the  scavengers,  the  porters, 
and  the  nurses  of  the  infant  population.  Nay,  they  are  even  the 
feeders  of  the  grown-up  free  community,  which  consists  solely  of 
the  above-named  lady-soldiery,  a  few  idle  gentlemen,  and  some 
two  or  three  Queens  or  Princesses  of  the  blood.  The  slave  po- 
pulation being  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort,  nay,  very 
existence  of  their  owners,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  keeping 
up  of  its  numbers  is  a  most  important  matter.  This  object  is 
effected  by  predatory  excursions,  taken  frequently  into  the  terri- 
tories of  those  harmless  unoffending  tribes  which  furnish  the  de- 
sired supply,  and  from  which  the  female  warriors  usually  return 
triumphant,  each  laden  with  the  useful,  if  not  glorious,  trophy  of 
an  infant  captive.  Arrived  at  the  city  of  its  captors,  each  slave 
in  embryo  is  forthwith  consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  compatriot 
slave  nurse,  who  though  ignorant  perhaps  as  the  precious  inno- 
cent itself,  that  the  ties  of  country,  or  even  of  family  unite  them 
fondles,  feeds,  and  fashions  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  common 
owner,  into  just  such  another  patient*  busy  factotum  as  herself." 

Pretty  epitomes  of  larger  life  these  ant  com- 
munities make.  AU  the  passions  practised  In  larger 
metropolises  are  mirrored  and  mimicked  in  the 
streets,  the  lanes,  the  courts  and  squares,  the  places 
and  the  crescents,  the  flats  and  palaces  of  their  little 
capitals. 

We  must  leave  this  work  with  one  extract  fur- 
ther on  the  study  of  entomology ; — 

"  Well,  in  (ho  17th  century,  several  gifted  iadiTittuals,  in 
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ftj""?1?  ¥efy  €?•**»  appeared  and  took  neglcoted  Entorao- 

S^JL TiL^?*^    OhicT  anon;  these  were  the  English 

'Sir  #    D^1**1  Swammerdam.  Insects  were  then  found 

earns*  of  exciting  enthneiaaric  energy,  incomparable  pa- 

twee,  and  fervent  piety.     •  Ob/  says  Swammerdam,  while 

itulymg  for  his  work  on  the  habits  and  structure  of  bees, 

'Oh,  for  ope  year  of  continued  ll^bt  and  heat,  that  I  might 

won  without  raterrnptioa  !'     Such  was  his  enthusiasm. 

Into  edmiraWe  dissection  of  insect  anatomy,  he  has  left  a 

retard  of  hispereeveranee,.  equalled,  however,  by  Boerhnave, 

who  ootid  employ  a  whole  day  in  clearing  one  caterpillar 

fremiti fel»  and  by  Lyonnet,  wno-eounted  1804  aerial  tubes 

iota* body  of  another,  whose  structure  formed  the   ohief 

study  of  uis  life ;  and  for  piety,  that  of  8wammerdam  finds 

ardent  expression  in  the  following  apostrophe,  drawn  forth 

Vy  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  those  divine  mechanisms  which 

peuesee  had  laid  open  to  his  own  and  others'  observation  :— 

'  Oh  God r  he  exclaims, « hew  Thy  works  infinitely  surpass 


the  reach  of  our  feeble  understandings  !  all  that  we  actually 
know  of  Tbee  or  ever  can,  is  but  a  faint  and  lifeless  shadow 
of  Thy  adorablo  perfections,  in  contemplation  of  which  the 
brightest  understandings  grow  bewildered  !*  With  the  same 
feelings,  inspired  by  similar  objects,  our  venerable  Ray  com- 
posed his  work  called  '  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation;'  and  again,  it  was  the  interest  excited 
by  insect  forms,  their  singularity  and  surpassing  beauty, 
irhioh,  in  the  same  era,  inspired  the  artistic  pencil  of  a 
Merian,  and  induced  her,  with  a  woman's  energy,  to  cross 
the  seas,  and  brave  the  noxious  climate  of  8urinam,  for  the 
sake  of  its  curious  and  splendid  insects." 

Excellence  in  binding,  in  paper,  in  printing,  in 
sketching,  in  engraving,  in  colouring,  and  in  the 
style  and  substance  of  the  text  combine  in  this 
oase  to  form  a  magnificent  book. 
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Wmm'$  RUtory.      By  Gertrude.     Glasgow:    W.  B. 
OgOvie. 

The  authoress  of  this  little  volume,  which  has  been 
fcr  some  time  in  our  possession,  is  known  favourably  from 
several  of  her  previous  works  of  a  religious  tendency,  and 
her  esjttribusio&sj  to  periodicals.     The  present  book  is 
quite  adapted  and  useful  for  young  ladies,  or  for  females  of 
any  agt  in  the  middle  and  higher  walks  of  life  ;  but 
they  form  only  a  minority  of  women— and  woman's  his- 
tory, m  a  complete  sense,  is  unwritten.     The  advice  and 
counsels  given  by  the  authoress  are  all  most  unobjectionable, 
and  even  most  commendable  to  ladies  who  sing,  paint 
watt,  end  play  on  pianos.     The  two  latter  qualifications 
are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle.     The  women  of  whom 
cor  authoress  speaks  "  sit   reading  aloud  that  charming 
volume  of  the  poet  Tennyson,  while  the  husband  of  her 
choice  chalks  her  profile  likeness,  almost  by  stealth,  as  he 
Hateae"-— -bat  that  is  no  picture  of  the  average  of  our 
Brr&h  wives,  who  have  barely  time  or  inclination  "  to  sit 
reading  a  lew  chapters  of  that  still  more  charming  volume 
the  Bible."     The  cases  mentioned  by  Gertrude,  or  the 
uluatrmtiens  given,  are  always  those  of  ladies  who  have 
"proud,  wealthy,  and  admiring  husbands,"  or  who  are 
•*  adorning  with  a  thousand  gentle  graces  that  quiet  cot- 
tage home,  which  she,  shares  with  a  companion  of  tastes 
reined  as  hex  own."    We  cannot  blame  this  feature  in 
the  work.    The   authoress   addresses  those  classes    of 
who  will  buy  and  read  her  book.     They  need, 
to  be  addressed  in  behalf  of  those  who  will  do 
the  one  nor  the  other.    Gertrude  recommends 
ladies  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  look' 
round  them  in  their  families,  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  and,  if  need  be,  in  the  world,  for  objects  on  whom 
to  bestow  their  affections — "  for/'  it  is  asked,  "how  many 
do  we  not  meet  in  a  wide,  cold,  changing  world  like  this,  of 
the  strangers,  the  orphans,  the  fatherless,  the  warm- 
hearted, yet  destitute  and  friendless,  the  well-bom,"  &c. 
This  phrase  "well-born"  belongs  to  the  old  cant  of  feudalism, 
getting  down  amongst  another  olass.    To  be  "  well-born," 
ia  one  sense,  is  very  good,  and  the  greatest  temporal 
Nesting ;  but  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  it  is  a 
eertales*  word.     We  are  all  born  bad,  according  to  the 
ftsh&ist's  authority  and  our  own  experience  ;  and  reli- 
eves writers,  like  Gertrude,  should  ever  keep  that  fact  in 
Tie*,    Per  the  classes  we  have  named,  the  little  volume 
is  wry  well  adapted,  and  might  be  advantageously  placed 
in  tbo  hands  of  joong  people. 


The  Voice  of  Many  Waters.     By  Mrs.  David  Osborne. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  volume  is  written  by  a  lady, 
in  a  most  laudable  and  religious  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
making  young  readers  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
rivers,  and  giving  them  many  good  and  proper  religious 
reflections  at  the  same  time.  We  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  class  of  well-meant  and  ill- 
executed  books.  If  we  do  not  notice  them,  then  straight- 
way authors  and  publishers  charge  us  with  carelessness. 
If  we  do  notice  them,  we  are  obliged  to  censure  their  blun- 
ders. We  like  the  plan  pursued  by  Mrs.  David  Osborne, 
if  it  had  been  well  carried  out ;  and  the  lady  is  so  desirous  of 
doing  good,  that  we  can  scarcely  muster  courage  to  deny 
that  the  Kile  rises  in  Egypt,  although  she  says  so— page 
118  ;  that  the  Otowa  is  properly  spelled  Attawa — page 
166  ;  that  the  Bann  should  be  classed  amongst  inferior 
Irish  rivers,  as  at  page  62  ;  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  is 
carried  over  the  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct  of  four  arches, 
near  Glasgow — although  the  Union  Canal  is  conducted  in 
this  manner — pages  60,  61 ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 
is  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Glasgow  at  the 
nearest  point.  We  are  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  deny 
these  statements.  Again,  at  page  55,  there  is  great 
confusion  regarding  the  Esks  of  Scotland.  We  ore  told 
that  "  The  North  and  South  Esk  descend  from  the  lulls 
called  the  Braes  of  Angus;  and  both,  by  different  courses, 
fall  into  the  Frith  of  Forth." 

The  rivers  in  question  rise  in  the  Grampians,  pass 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  fall  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Montrose,  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  Bast  Keuk  of 
Fyfe,  where  the  Frith  of  Forth  joins  the  ocean.  In  the 
immediately  adjacent  lines,  some  page,  it  is  said  : — "The 
last  Esk  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
North  and  South  Esk,  and,  of  course,  with  them  enters  the 
Frith  of  Forth;"  although  we  had  been  told  one  line  above 
that  the  said  Esks  entered  by  different  courses.  There 
is  an  Esk  that  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Angus  Esks.  At  page  54,  the 
Clyde  is  said  to  run  for  many  miles  between  high  rocks, 
*'  and  at  length  empties  itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  at 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.'1  A  person,  even  a  lady,  who  proposes 
to  write  a  geographical  work,  should  have  a  map,  to  save 
such  blunders.  The  Clyde  runs  into  the  Irish  Channel,  a 
branch  of  the  Atlantic.  To  those  who  prefer  good  theology 
in  a  geographical  work,  to  correct  information  on  the  par- 
ticular science  explained,  we  would  recommend  this  volume, 
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Facts  and  Speculations  regarding  Playing  Cards. 
By  W.  Andrew  Chatto.  London :  John  Russell 
Smith. 

An  octavo  volume,  of  336  pages,  on  playing  cards  ! 
and  a  most  interesting  volume,  abounding  with  an- 
tiquarian facts  and  researches,  in  the  history  of  all 
nations,  and  teeming  with  anecdotes,  well  told. 
The  volume  contains  illustrations  and  copies  of,  we 
presume,  all  the  forms  of  cards  that  have  been 
known  to  exist.  We  looked  casually  into  the 
work  some  time  sinoe,  and  deemed  it  a  needless 
book.  Subsequently,  we  re-opened  it,  and  found  it 
to  contain  some  rare  information. " 

Cards,  it  appears,  were  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
land in  1576  :— 

"In  the  old  ballad  entitled  The  Battle  of  the  Reed  Swire/ 
giving  an  account  of  a  fray  at  a  Warden  meeting,  which  ended  in 
a  general  fight,  we  find  cards  mentioned.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  1576,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Reed,  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Carter  fell;  and  appears  to  have  been  attended,  like  a  fair,  by 
people  from  both  sides  of  the  border. 

"  Yet  was  our  meeting  meik  enough, 
Began  with  mirriness  and  mows; 
And  at  the  brae  abune  the  hengh 
The  clerk  sat  down  to  call  the  rows ; 

"  And  sum  for  kye,  and  sum  for  ewes, 
Callit  in  of  Dandrie,  Hob  and  Jock: 
I  saw  come  marching  owre  the  knows 
Fye  hundred  Fennicks  in  a  flock. 

"  With  jack  and  spier,  and  bowis  all  beat, 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will; 
Howbeit  they  war  not  weil  content, 

Yet  be  me  troth  we  firird  na  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still, 
And  some  to  cards  and  dyce  then  sped ; 

While  on  ane  Earstein  they  fyld  a  bill, 
And  he  was  fugitive  that  fled." 

By  the  following  extract,  it  is  equally  apparent 

that  they  were  used  in  England  at  a  much  earlier 

period: — 

"It  would  appear  that  cards  was  a  common  game  at  the  court 
of  Henry  the  VII.,  even  with  the  royal  children;  for,  in  1503,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  aged  14,  was  found  playing  at  cards  by  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  on  his  first  interview  with  her  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  being  married  to  him.  James  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  addicted  to  card-playing ;  and  in  the  ac- 
counts of  his  treasurer  there  are  several  entries  of  money  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  the  game.  On  Christmas  night,  1406,  there 
are  delivered  to  the  King  at  Melrose,  to  spend  at  cards, *  thirty- 
five  unicornis,  eleven  French  crowns,  a  ducat,  a  ridare,  and  a 
leu — in  all  forty-two  pounds.  On  the  23d  August,  1504,  when 
the  King  was  at  Lochmahen,  he  appears  to  have  lost  several  sums 
at  cards  to  Lord  Dacre,  the  warden  of  the  English  marches; 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  there  is  an  entry  of  four 
Trench  crowns,  given  '  to  Cuddy,  the  Inglis  later,  to  louse  his 
cheyne  of  grotis  quhilk  he  tint  at  the  cartia' — to  redeem  his  chain 
of  groats  which  he  lost  at  cards. 

The  following  extract  carries  back  the  practice 
of  card-playing  in  England,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  a  still  earlier  date : — 

"  Whether  cards  were  home-manulactured  or  obtained  from 
abroad,  they  appear  about  14M  to  have  been,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, a  common  Christmas  game.  Margery  Paston  thus  writes  to 
her  husband,  John  Paston,  in  a  letter  dated  Friday,  24th  Dec., 
1484 : — ( Bight  worshipful  husband  I  recommend  me  unto  you 
Please  it  you  to  weet  that  I  sent  your  eldest  son  John  to 
my  Lady  Morley,  to  have  knowledge  of  what  sports  were  used  in 
her  house  in  the  Christmas  next  following  after  the  decease  of  my 
lord  her  husband;  and  she  said  that  there  were  none  disguisings 
nor  harpings,  nor  luting,  nor  singing,  nog jione  loud  disports;  but 
playing  at  the  tables,  and  chess,  and  cardt;  such  disports  she  gave 
her  folks  leave  to  play,  and  none  other.    Tour  son  did  hie  errand 


right  well,  as  ye  shall  hear  after  this.  I  sent  your  younger  son  to 
the  Lady  Stapleton;  and  she  said  according  to  my  Lady  Morley** 
saying  in  that,  and  as  she  had  seen  used  in  places  of  worship  thereat 
[where]  she  hath  been.1  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  caution 
the  reader  against  confounding  'places  of  worship'  with  'houses  of 
prayer,1  and  hence  inferring  that  cards  were  then  a  common  game 
in  churches,  with  gentlemen's  servants,  at  Christmas  time.  By 
'places  of  worship'  are  meant  the  dwelling-places  of  worshipful 
persons,  such  as  lords,  knights,  and  justices  of  the  peace:  in  those 
days  there  were  no  stipendiary  police-magistrates,  and  every  Shallow 
on  the  bench  was  'a  gentleman  born.' 

"  Whether  Richard  HE.,  in  whose  reign  the  letter  above  quoted 
was  written,  added  dicing  and  card-playing  to  his  other  vices,  we 
have  no  account  either  in  public  history,  which  deals  or  ought 
to  deal  wholesale  in  '  great  facts,'  or  in  private  memoirs,  which 
are  more  especially  devoted  to  the  retailing  of  little  facts.  His 
successor,  however,  Henry  VII.,  was  a  card-player ;  for  Barring- 
ton  observes  that  in  his  privy-purse  expenses  there  are  three 
several  entries  of  money  issued  for  his  majesty's  losses  at  cards. 
Of  his  winnings  there  is  no  entry ;  though  his  money -grubbing 
majesty  kept  his  accounts  so  exactly  as  to  enter  even  a  six-and- 
eighrpenny  bribe  given  to  propitiate  his  mercy  in  favour  of  a  poor 
criminal— thus  turning  a  penny  by  trafficking  with  his  prerogative 
of  pardoning: — 

'  To  have  the  power  to  forgive 
Is  empire  and  prerogative.'" 

Cards  were  evidently  common  in  Germany  a 
century  before  this  date ;  and  the  intercourse  then 
subsisting  between  the  Continent  and  England 
must  have  led  to  their  early  introduction  here. 

"  From  the  repeated  municipal  regulations  forbidding  card- 
playing,  to  be  found  in  the  Burgher-books  of  several  cities  of  Ger- 
many, between  1400  and  1450,  it  would  seem  that  the  game  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  it  continued  to  gain  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitions  of  men  in  office.  There  are  orders  forbidding  it 
in  the  council-books  of  Augsburg,  dated  1400, 1403,  and  1406 ; 
though,  in  the  latter  year,  there  is  an  exception,  which  permits 
card-playing  at  the  meeting-houses  of  the  trades.  It  was  forbid- 
den at  NordUngenin  1426, 1486,  and  1489;  but  in  1440,  the  ma- 
gistrates, in  their  great  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  relax  in  some 
degree  the  stringency  of  their  orders,  by  allowing  the  game  to  be 
played  in  public-houses.  In  the  town-books  of  the  same  city 
there  are  entries,  in  the  years  1456  and  1461,  of  money  paid  for 
cards  at  the  magistrates'  annual  goose-feast,  or  corporation  dinner. 

The  work  is  a  perfect  fond  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  most  interesting  even  to  persons  who 
never  play  cards. 


SERIAL  WOEKS. 
Of  those,  for  1848,  that  have  fallen  regularly 
into  our  hands,  we  find  the  "  Home  and  Colonial 
Library,"  published  by  Mr.  Murray  of  London, 
in  general  literature,  supported  by  the  ablest 
writers — published  at  a  very  low  price— and  form- 
ing, in  itself,  a  remarkably  good  year's  reading. 

The  "  National  Cyclopaedia"  is  in  course  of  re- 
publication, by  Mr.  Knight,  of  London;  and  the 
sixth  volume  of  that  valuable  work  has  been 
reached  in  the  new  series,  which  is  cheap,  and  of  a 
convenient  library  size. 

The  best  serial  work  publishing  in  Scotland  is  pro- 
bably the  "  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  Scotland, "  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  who  are 
producing  a  noble,  and,  in  every  sense,  a  national 
work. 

"  The  Bible  of  Every  Land  "  has  yet  only  reached 
three  numbers,  but  must  form  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  a  history  of  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  every  known  language,  and,  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  of  London,  its  accu* 
racy  will  be  universally  felt. 
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The  republication  of  "  Cuvier's  Animal  King- 
"  by  Messrs  Orr  &  Co.,  has  reached  its  ninth 
part.  We  can  say  nothing  for  a  work  so  favourably 
known  amongst  naturalists,  except  that  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  book  deserves  the  utmost 


The  "  Parlour  Library  "  is.  an  Irish  series,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs  Simms  and  M'Intyre  of  Belfast. 
It  consists  entirely  of  fictitious  literature,  and  is,  we 
should  say,  the  cheapest  work  of  that  description  in 
existence,  while  the  selection  is  remarkably  good. 
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Mr.CoBBEN  has  not  been  for  a  considerable  time  much 
before  the  public.      Since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
he  has  not,  tul  recently,   interfered  with  the  current  of 
events.     He  re-appears  with  a  new  budget  in  his  hand,  as 
if  he  meant  to  pat  in  a  claim  for  Sir  Charles  Wood's  place, 
and  would  take  nothing  less.    At  this  season  of  the  year 
ptfidoal  events  at  home  are  deficient  in  point  and  inte- 
rest   The  new  and  non-official  budget  has  therefore  been 
saaed  upon  as  a  good  theme  for  the  press.  Mr.  Cobden  has 
fcouwmded  his  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Association.     The  point  in 
tbe  budget  is  a  sweeping  reduction,  from  the  expenditure,  of 
£10,000,000;  and  without  condescending  to  minute  parti- 
caWt,  this  ghost  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that 
tiring  which  haunts  him  —  says,  in  1835  the  national 

basmess  was  transacted  for  £10,000,000  less  than  in 
1848;  and  we   will   not  give  you  more  than  the  old 
figures.    The  work  was  done  before  at  a  given  sum,  and 
it  most  be  done  again;  bat  if  you  cannot  accomplish  that, 
then  let  us  reduce  our  concerns,  and  contract  our  business. 
The  army  and  navy  are  to  be  subjects  of  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion. It  becomes  questionable  whether  that  reduction  would 
awe  money.     In  Ireland,  last  summer,  if  a  large  force 
had  not  been  at  hand,  several  millions  pounds  might  soon 
have  been  expended  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
many  thousand    lives   would   have   been  taken,    many 
more   thousand    persons    still    would  have    been    left 
on  the  world,  and  much  property  would  have 
destroyed.  If  an  army  of  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men 
not  been  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  consols  would  have 
sold  amongst  the  sixties. 
The  East  India  Company  reduced  their  armed  force 
materially  some  twelve  months  since,  and  sent   home 
several  British  regiments.    What  are  the  results  ?    Two 
rebellions  in  the  Punjaub,  that  have  cost,  np  to  the  date 
of  our  latest  accounts,  several  thousand  lives  ;  and  will 
two  or  three  millions  of  money  in  public  expenditure 
private  lota,  in  addition  to  more  lives,  before  they  are 
extinguished.    Africa  gives  another  example.    The  forces 
were  reduced  in  that  colony  to  handfuls,  even  at  the  most 
distant  stations.     M.  Pretorious  thought  that  he  had  a 
;  rebelled,  captured  a  post  without  striking  a  blow, 
required  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  an  army  to  take  a 
ksg  and  costly  march,  and  to  fight  a  sharp  battle,  before 
the  Boors  could  be  dispersed.    The  cost  of  tbe  campaign 
is  one  matter.  •  Its  influence  upon  the  farming  interest  of 
the  colony,  is  a  different  and  a  more  expensive  business. 

We  say  nothing  for  or  against  the  employment  of  an 

araed  Jurce,  while  we  insist,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 

and  sac  of  mercy  also,  that  while  we  profess  to  employ 

J*FW*?  strength  in  compelling  obedience,  we  should  sup- 


ply it  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  accomplish  that 
end,  without  being  often  resorting  to  actual  combat. 

Mr.  Cobden  names  a  few  cases  in  which  reductions  may 
be  accomplished.  He  desires  the  removal  of  our  block- 
ading fleet  from  the  African  coast.  We  believe  that  its 
withdrawal  would  be  a  merciful  act  for  the  negroes — 
for  those  of  them  who  are  carried  into  captivity.  Better 
to  bay  these  negroes  with  the  money  spent  on  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  set  them  free  in  our  colonies,  than  to 
pursue  a  system  which  increases  the  fatalities  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  and  exposes  the  negroes  in  the  process  of 
transportation  to  most  dreadful  privations. 

Mr.  Cobden  says  that  he  would  insist  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations;  and  we 
heartily  coincide  in  that  determination.  Our  dabbling 
in  other  people's  business  has  done  us  no  good.  We 
have  intermeddled  over  the  whole  of  Italy  to  no  purpose 
whatever,  except  an  outlay  of  money,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  those  people's  sufferings  for  whose  interest  we  pro- 
fess to  act.  In  that  way  unquestionable  savings  may  be 
made  without  reducing  the  real  efficiency  of  either  the 
army  or  the  navy. 

On  another  point  we  are  likely  to  differ  from  Mr.  Cob- 
den. He  says  that  we  have  now  placed  the  colonies  on 
the  footing  of  foreign  countries  in  all  matters  of  trade  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  do  not  require  to  have,  and  should 
not  employ,  an  armed  force  for  colonial  purposes. 

The  statement  is  erroneous.  We  have  not  yet  placed 
the  colonies  in  the  position  of  foreign  countries  in  matters 
of  trade.  Foreign  countries  charge  whatever  duty  they 
deem  right  upon  British  manufactures  imported  into  this 
country.  The  colonies  are  not  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
will  on  that  subject,  but  are  controlled  by  the  home  Go- 
vernment. 

Even  those  colonies  that  have  legislative  and  represen- 
tative assemblies,  are  under  the  control  of  the  home 
Government,  in  enacting  new  tariffs.  The  consent  of  the 
Crown  is  requisite;  and  that  approval  is  never  given  except 
by,  and  with  the  advice  of,  the  British  Ministry.  The 
colonies  are,  therefore,  not  in  the  position  of  foreign 
countries. 

Moreover,  we.  do  not  wish  ever  to  see  the  colonies  in  the 
position  of  foreign  countries ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  their  country  desire  at 
once  their  future  maintenance,  and  their  better  manage- 
ment. An  immense  value  in  property  exists  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  property  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  colonists  are  not  dealt  by  harshly,  when  told 
that  the  colony  must  be  in  some  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  country,  until  the  cost  of  its  rearing  has  been 
repaid.  Every  acre  of  unappropriated  land  in  the  colonies 
belongs  to  the  hard  worked  people  of  this  country;  and,  if 
Mr.  Cobden  please,  we  shall  not  yet  give  away  the  property 
that  has  been  earned  at  the  cost  of  a  huge  national  debt, 
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without  lightening  the  latter  at  the  flame  time  by  an 
equitable  proportion. 

We  like  the  Austrian  way  of  doing  business,  as  pro- 
pounded by  Badetzky.  When  the  Ixmbards  wanted  to  be 
independent,  he  paid,  "Certainly,  gentlemen,  upon  the 
payment  or  transfer  of  your  Bhare  of  the  national  debt." 

We  are  all  anxious  to  get  at  free  trade  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  That  is  the  consummation  which  we  are  all 
desirous  to  reach,  and  one,  moreover,  that  we  must  reach 
by  one  of  two  processes.  But  we  may  hate  completely  free 
trade  with  the  colonies.  They  are  not,  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  in  the  same  position  to  us  with  foreign  countries. 

If  we  change  our  colonial  system  we  thereby  take  a  step 
back  from  free  trade.  If  Canada  were  joined  in  June  next 
to  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  British  goods  imported  to 
that  province— or  that  state,  as  it  would  theu  be  called — 
would  average  25  to  30  per  cent,  instead  of  five  per  cent, 
as  at  present. 

Would  this  change  promote  free  trade  f  We  confess 
frankly  that  we  cannot  see  anything  but  impropriety  in 
the  arguments  directed  against  the  colonising  system — 
and  in  their  success  the  prospect  of  immense  loss  to  this 
nation.  Let  the  colonies  be  represented  fairly  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  we  shall  find  them  there- 
after a  benefit  and  not  a  burden. 

The  list  of  reductions  that  Mr.  Cobden  proposes,  id  not 
to  us  quite  satisfactory.  His  budget  contains  only  one 
new  tax,  and  it  is  quite  unexceptionable — being  a  tax 
on  the  transmission  of  real  property — an  equalisation  of  a 
burden  from  which  class  legislators  exempted  iheir  order. 
This  new  tax  is  estimated  to  produce  £1,500,000  ;  and, 
added  to  the  proposed  saving  of  £10,000,000,  gives  a 
sum  of  £11,500,000  whereon  to  operate. 

The  manner  in  which  this  sum  is  to  be  disposed  of  is 
briefly  stated.    We  are  to  have  reductions  of 

On  tea,  to  Js.  per  lb.  of  duty,  ,  .  £2,000,000 
On  timber,  to  be  free,  .         .         •  945,000 

On  butter  and  cheese,  Ac.,  ,         .         ,  516,000 


Total  customs,       •         • 

On  malt,  to  be  free,  . 

On  hops,     do.  •        • 

On  soap,      do.  •         • 
On  paper,     do. 

Total  excise, 

On  window  tax,  to  be  abolished, 
On  advertisement  duty,  do. 

Total  on  taxes,  . 

Add  on  customs,       •         • 
And  on  excise,  . 


£3,461,000 

4,260,000 
416,000 
850,000 
720,000 

.  £6,246,000 

£1,610,000 
160,000 

£1,770,000 

3,461,000 
6,246,000 

£11,477,000 
£23,000 

There  are  omissions  to  correct  in  this  budget.  The 
sugar  duties  decrease  annually  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  we  expect  the  consumpt  to  increase  ;  and  the  revenue 
from  this  source  will  therefore  be  reduced. 

The  corn  duties  are  to  be  abolished  in  February,  and 
we  believe  that,  in  the  currency  of  this  year  1848,  they 
have  brought  £  J, 000, 000  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  deficit  on  the  tea  tax  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained, 


Total  abolitions  and  redactions,    .         < 
Leaving  a  clear  balance  to  the  nation  of 


if  the  duty  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  but  that  step  should 
not  be  delayed.  We  make  a  virtue  of  our  free  trade 
principles,  and  yet  charge,  on  our  leading  import  from 
China,  400  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  while  the  Chinese 
take  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  our  goods. 

Even  Mr.  Cobden  is  disposed,  not  willingly,  we  believe, 
but  by  compulsion,  to  propose  a  tax  of  150  to  200  per  cent. 
on  the  price  paid  for  several  qualities  of  the  Chinese  staple 
export,  while  our  goods  are  admitted  there  for  five  per  cent. 
duty. 

Is  that  an  honest  administration  of  Free  Trade  princi- 
ples, or  does  it  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  whatever  to 
fair  trade  f 

Can  we  not  afford  to  be  upright  In  this  matter,  and 
yield  to  the  Chinese  the  same  advantages  extended  by 
us  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States  ?  The  country 
wants  honest  fearless  men  in  the  finance  departments,  who 
will  fully  carry  out  their  principles;  and  take  care  to  in- 
duce other  States  to  adopt  a  similar  course — these  facta, 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  present  year,  show  that  Mr. 
Cobden  '§  budget  would  leate  the  country  annually  minus 
in  some  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000  on  the  existing  data 
of  estimates. 

This  budget  assumes  also  as  a  principle,  that  we  are 
never  to  pay  our  debt.  The  practice  of  statesmen  towards 
the  debt  is  dishonest.  If  we  are  due  the  money  let  as 
strive  to  make  some  annual  reduotkm,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

Many  financiers  are  for  leaving  its  entire  bulk  to  pos- 
terity. They  do  not  see  that  posterity  would  not  be  poorer 
by  the  payment  of  the  debt  now.  They  might  have,  as 
individuals,  a  less  inheritance,  but  as  members  of  the  com* 
monwcalth  they  would  have  lighter  burdens. 

The  new  scheme  is  more  sensual  than  intellectual.  Put 
two  facts  side  by  aide— 

Duty  on  Tax  on  the 

Halt  Press 

Repealed.  Retained. 

But  that  right  hand  column  is  wrong — we  shall  hear.  Is 
not  the  tax  on  advertisements  to  be  abolished  ?  We  ad- 
mit it,  and  assert  that  the  duty  of  Is.  Od.  for  advertise- 
ments is  a  tax  on  the  press ;  although  still  more  grievously 
felt  by  advertisers. 

The  duty  on  paper  is  to  be  repealed.  That  we  also 
concede — and  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  the  trade 
we  assert  that  its  repeal  would  not  make  knowledge  per- 
ceptibly cheaper.  There  is  nothing  like  practical  ex- 
amples in  these  cases.  The  repeal  of  the  tax  on  paper 
would  not  save  quite  one  halfpenny  on  a  copy  of  "  T  ait's 
Magazine.     We  should,  most  probably,  be  allowed  to 


pocket  the  halfpenny,  and  would  be  thankful. 

The  saving  on  the  largest  newspapers  printed  would  not 
be  quite  one  farthing,  and  on  many  others  not  more  than 
half  a  farthing.  In  the  book  trade,  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers would  obtain  the  difference.  We  may  remark, 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  be  honest  in  this  matter,  as  we 
should  save  some  hundreds  of  pounds  yearly  by  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  paper. 

A  duty  of  Jd.  per  lb.  upon  packing ;  of  a  Id.  on  ordinary 
printing;  and  the  present  tax  on  fine  writing  papers; 
would  leave  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers — an  advantage  which  the  pub- 
lic would  feel  and  appreciate  at  once. 

We  thank  Mr.  Cobden  for  his  idea  of  bringing  out  an 
opposition,  and  non-official  budget.  We  do  not  adopt  all 
his  suggestions.  We  cannot  concur  in  all  the  plans  that  he 
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proposes.  We  want  to  take  our  own  out  of  the  colonies.  We 
hate  fighting,  and,  therefore,  rather  ropport  a  strength 
sufficient  to  render  its  occurrence  improbable.  Money  can 
fe  saved  In  that  department,  however,  by  merely  leaving 
otter  nations  to  manage  their  own  business.  The  tax  on 
nsh  is  not  the  first  that  we  want  abolished.  The  penny 
stamp  on  newspapers  is  the  first ;  and  wo  expect  to  see  it 
struck  oat  of  the  new  Opposition  budget. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 
This  election  has  astonished  the  world.     The  number 
ef  votes  tendered  for   Louis  Napoleon  was  greater  than 
were  ever  given  before  for  any  man.    His  majority  defied 
aggression.     His  conduct  since  the  election  is  good.    His 
Cabinet  is  not  a  brilliant,  but  it  is  a  business  government ; 
sad,  except  for   the  fearful  deficiency   in   the  French 
finesses,  we  would  expect  prosperity  to  that  country. 
The  votes,  with  the  exception  of  Algeria,  were — 
For  Louis  Napoleon,  .     5,367,967 

Far  Qeneral  Cavaignae,    .        •         .     1,402,086 
The  other  candidates  were  out  of  sight ;  and  Algeria 
gave  Napoleon  an  absolute  majority  over  all  his  competi- 
tor*, 


THE  WEST  RIDING  ELECTION. 
Ihs  votes  m  this  station  were : — 

For  Mr.  Denison,        ^       _        14,740 
Culling  Eardley,         ~       11,805 


ir 


Majority,        2,940 

The  election  is  a  complete  defeat  to  the  Ministry,  on  the 
statae  ef  endowments  for  the  priests  in  Ireland.  Their 
Jdsa  never  reached  the  hustings. 

It  if  a  defeet  to  the  Whig  party  for  she  support  given  by 
■asy  of  them  to  Mr.  Denison ;  and  the  apathy  of  others 
towards  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  splits  them  away  from  their 
party;  and  leaves  them  no  chance  for  the  county  here- 
after. 

It  skews  that  the  Church,  supported  by  Whig  and  Tory, 
a  s  trifle  stronger  than  the  Chapel  amongst  the  constitu- 
ency. 

It  is  denied  that  the  election  is  a  defeat  ef  the  Free  Trade 
party;  but  it  may  bo  frankly  admitted  that  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  was  more  with  them  than  Mr.  Denison. 

The  false  charge  of  bigotry  brought  against  the  Dissenters' 


candidate  told  not  less  surely,  because  it  was  utterly  false 
— although  made  in  London,  and  endorsed  in  Liverpool. 

Sir  Culling  may  be  a  weak  man— he  may  be  a  stubborn 
man — he  may  be  an  erring  man — these  things  may  be  fair- 
ly said,  but  don't  call  a  person  bigoted  who  in  religion 
wishes  to  do  to  others  as  he  wants  others  to  do  to  him. — 
The  eleotions  for  Devonshire,  for  Leominster,  and  we  pre- 
sume for  Bolton  go  against  the  Ministry  and  the  Liberal 
party ;  although  the  Liberal  candidate  at  Bolton,  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  is  a  most  excellent  man,  prepared,  we 
hope,  on  the  broadest  principle,  to  oppose  more  endowments. 


A  mighty  year  lias  been  1848  j  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  the  greatest  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  now 
worn  out,  and  the  results  which  it  has  produced  are  already 
vast  in  the  extreme  ;  while  those  which  it  has  made  in- 
evitable are  even  yet  more  wondrous. 

The  year  1848  found  France  a  powerful,  and,  it  was 
supposed,  impregnable  Monarchy ;  it  has  left  it  a  Republic. 

It  found  Austria  a  rigid  and  uncompromising  Despotism, 
it  has  left  it  Constitutional ;  torn,  it  is  true,  by  war  and 
internal  struggles,  but  on  the  highway  either  to  a  free  and 
limited  form  of  government,  or  to  dissolution. 

Prussia  has  had  its  revolution.  Its  King  and  people 
have  struggled  and  fought,  and  victory  seems  to  rest  with 
the  monarch  for  awhile. 

All  Germany  have  put  their  heads  together,  to  found 
that  incongruous  and  hybrid  mixture,  a  Democratic  Em- 
pire.    They  have  begun,  but  nothing  is  determined. 

Italy  is  sleeping  after  potent  storms. 

Milan  is  lying  crushed  under  the  iron  power  of  Ba- 
de tzski. 

Tuscany  has  had  its  revolutionary  movements. 

The  Venetian  Republic  holds  out  against  Austria,  and 
though  we  hear  little  of  what  is  going  on,  with  tolerable 
ohanoe  of  success. 

Piedmont  is  losing  its  time  in  talking,  and  Charles 
Albert  seems  not  at  all  desirous  of  again  trying  the  fortunes 
of  war. 

Rome  has  had  its  revolution,  and  expelled  the  Pope, 
only  to  restore  him  again. 

A  revolution  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  spread  of 
religious  reform,  of  social  reform,  of  civil  liberty,  the  gra- 
dual but  certain  triumph  of  Democracy,  these  are  the 
things  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1848. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  DECEMBEB. 


MB.  CHARLES  BULLER,  M.P. 
At  London,  on  the  88th  November,  of  fever,  the  Right  Hon. 
Ckaiai  BaDer,  the  member  for  Iiskeard,  and  President  of  the 
Poor  law  Board,  aged  49.  He  was  born  in  Calcutta,  in  August, 
1800.  His  father,  Mr.  Charles  Boiler,  a  younger  son  of  Mr. 
Mar  of  Morval,  in  Cornwall;  was  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Seat  India  Company,  at  Bengal.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent 
our  to  Bagtead,  aad  placed  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  showed 
that  beneath  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  boyhood  lay  the  energy  of 
i  powerful  understanding.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Uohrcnaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Trinity 
Gaflaaa,  Cambridge.  While  at  College,  his  mind  was  directed 
rare  to  the  studies  appropriate  to  a  political  career  than  to  the 
acre  murine  accomplishments  of  a  University  education.  Of 
tke  naety  or  club  called  "  The  Union,"  formed  of  the  youthful 
Ubenb,  at  the  University,  he  baeaaie  an  active  member.  In 
the  dab  discussions,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  qualities  that 


afterwards  distinguished  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
his  vivacity  and  unsparing  wit.  He  took  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1828,  hut  he  did  not  aim  at  higher  University  honours.  Having 
chosen  the  law  for  a  profession,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  one  year  after  he  had  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament. At  the  time  when  the  Reform  agitation  waa  at  its  height, 
he  sat  for  West  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  a  nomination  borough,  which 
previously  was  for  many  years  represented  by  his  father,  and 
which  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  for  which  he  voted, 
and  in  consequence  lost  his  seat.  In  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, however,  he  was  elected,  without  opposition,  for  Liskeard, 
a  borough  in  which  the  family  of  Buller  possesses  considerable 
influence,  and  which  he  represented  till  his  death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Buller  was  a  Liberal.  He  was  always  theoretic- 
ally in  advance  even  of  that  section  of  the  party  to  which  he  might 
be  Said  to  belong.  He  was  of  Lord  Durham's  school  of  politics. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  as  a  speaker,  and  latterly  as  an 
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administrative  officer.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  Honse  was 
made  in  1830,  on  Mr.  Davenport's  motion  on  the  Currency.  He 
was  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  was  against  a 
property  qualification  for  members ;  in  favour  of  triennial  Par- 
liaments ;  in  favour  of  removing  the  bishops  from  the  Honse 
of  Lords :  and  ready  to  support  the  extreme  Liberals  on  almost 
every  question  of  that  class.  He  was  always  a  steady  .sup- 
porter of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  voted  and  spoke  in 
favour  of  national  education.  In  1883  he  stood  forward  to  move 
an  adverse  amendment  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  and  on  several 
other  occasions  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  opinions  of 
the  party  who  afterwards  adopted  him  as  an  ally  and  gave  him 
office.  He  originated  the  Record  Commission,  and  acted  as 
chairman  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  extraordinary  condition  of  neglect  into 
which  the  official  and  historical  records  of  the  country  had  been 
allowed  to  mil.  His  speech  on  the  Public  Records  was' a  lumi- 
nous and  brilHant  effort,  full  of  knowledge  most  lucidly  con- 
veyed, and  abounding  in  valuable  suggestions  which  were  after- 
wards adopted  more  or  less  in  legislation.  His  speeches,  however, 
though  marked  by  intellectual  power,  and  brimful  of  minute 
practical  derails  of  the  subject  on  which  he  addressed  the  House, 
were  sometimes  weakened  by  an  unfortunate  propensity  which 
he  had  of  indulging  in  jokes ;  so  that,  for  many  years,  the  real 
sterling  talent  of' his  parliamentary  displays  was  obscured  by  this 
trivial  custom  of  his.  He  took  an  active  share  in  reforming  the 
proceedings  before  election  committees,  and  was  also  chairman  of 
a  company  for  inquiring  into  that  subject.  In  the  debates  on 
Municipal  Reform  he  also  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Durham  went  out  to  Canada,  as  Governor- 
General,  Mr.  Boiler  accompanied  him  as  Chief  Secretary.  On 
the  close  of  that  colonial  administration,  the  country  learned 
with  surprise  that  the  masterly  report  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  which  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most;  effective  State  papers  of  the  age,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Bullet's  pen.  From  that  period  he  directed  his 
mind  specially  to  the  state  of  the  British  Colonies  and  to  emi- 
gration. The  attention  which  he  devoted  to  colonial  matters 
and  colonization  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  advance 
his  position  in  public  fin. 

Without  courting  popular  favour,  he  invariably  supported 
popular  measures ;  without  cultivating  public  opinion,  he  stea- 
dily conformed  to  it ;  aristocratic  in  his  connections  and  personal 
feelings,  he  was  yet  decidedly  a  man  of  the  people  in  practical 
administration.  He  had  nothing  of  "the  cant  of  patriotism" 
or  "  the  creed  of  party."  He  legislated,  spoke,  and  studied,  not 
for  party  purposes,  but  for  the  general  good.  As  an  instance  of 
his  far-reaching  views,  one  of  the  last  subjects  which  occupied  his 
thoughts  was  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 


the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  him  the  promise  of  an  able  and  en- 
lightened statesman  bulked  large;  but,  cut  off  as  he  has  been,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  gathering  increase  of  his  reputation,  his 
name  will  be  remembered,  not  for  what  he  has  done,  but  for 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  him  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers  and  opportunities. 

Aftee  his  return  from  Canada,  Mr.  Boiler  commenced  practice  as 
a  barrister,  in  Colonial  and  Indian  appeals  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Viscount  Melbourne,  then  Premier,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control ;  and  in  June,  1842,  Judge  Advocate  General.  While  he 
held  the  latter  office,  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  business,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  rcnfouelling  the  Mutiny  Act.  With 
genuine  modesty  he  declined'the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,  which 
is  usually  given  to  the  Judge 'Advocate,  saying  that  he  had  hot 
deserved  it.  In  November,  1842;  Ire  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Queen's  Counsel.  In  1846,  when  the  old  Poor-law  was  reformed, 
he  was  nominated  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  at  the 
head  of  that  commission  he  continued  till  his  death. 

Mr..  Boiler's  literary  acquirements  were  very  considerable. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh,  Westminster, 
and  other  Reviews.  The  article  on  Lamartme'e  "History  of  the 
Girondins,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  by.  him.  He  wrote 
leading  articles,  at  one  period, 'for  the  Globe  evening  newspaper ; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit,  that  whenever  journalists  were  assailed  in 
his  presence,  in  society,  he  never  hesitated  to  declare  himself  a 
member  of  "  the  press-gang,"  and  "  %  gentleman  of  the  press.*' 

High-minded,  consistent,  and  conscientious,  he  was  in  private 
life  universally  esteemed.  To  an  honourable  mind,  he  added  a 
good  heart,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  His  death  is  mourned 
as  a  social  as  well  as  a  public  loss.  Of  GhafMs  Boiler  it  haa 
been  truly  said,  that  tjiose  only*  who  enjoyed1  the  charm 
of  his  personal  intercourse  can  describe  the  brilliancy  of  fancy 
which  shone  in  all  the  caprices  of  his  wit,  or  ttie  tenderness  of  his 
nature  which  never  allowed  that  wit  to  inflict  a  wanton  wound. 


PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

At  his  country  residence,  Shepperton,  on  the  3d F 

Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  F.R.S.,  author  of  the  "Surgical 
Dictionary,"  and  "  Erst  lines  of  Surgery  ;M  two  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional works  of  the  day.  Admitted  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London  in  1808,  he  soon  after  entered  the  army, 
and  became  Staff  Surgeon.  In  1807  he  obtained  the  Jackaonian. 
prize  for  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  joints.  On  the  26th  May, 
1827,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College ; 
and  in  1846  he  became  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
For  seventeen  years  he  was  connected  with  the  University  Col- 
lege and  Hospital,  London,  and  was  very  popular  as  a  teacher. 


The  bridge* 


« 

[We  regret  that  the  following  letter  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  insertion  at  its  proper  place, 
was  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  on  public  report,  which  was,  it  seems,,  erroneous.] 

Edinbubgh,  16,  QuKEir  Strut, 

*    *     .    ,,  -      ,.  ,    »-    ,  23d  December,  1848. 

Sib,— In  Taw's  Magazine  for  this  month,  I  find  the  following  statement,  in  regard  to  a  bridge  lately  built  across  the 
river  Dee:— "Nineteen  years  had  passed  away,  however,  and  the  bridge  was  not  rebuilt,  when,  in  last  August,  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  informed  that  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  Family,  would  occupy  Balmoral;  which  stands 
fifteen  mites  farther  down  the  river.  T*e,gallantry  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  spread  his  cloak  as  a  carpet  for  Queen 
Elisabeth  to  land  on,  has  its  place  in  history.  It  was,  however,  a  sorry  compliment,  when  compared  with  that  paid  by 
the  Noble  Duke,  to  Royalty.  Anticipating  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Her  Majesty,  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Dee, 
opposite  the  Lodge,  and  nearly  at  the  spot  where  the  former  bridge  was  placed,  in  order  to  save  the  Royal  Party  from 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  usual  and  less  convenient  access  to  the  Lodge.  It  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  structure 
destined,  we  trust,  to  stand  long  before  it  experiences  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  We  take  it  to  be  the  best  bridge  ever 
specially  built  for  Her  Majesty's  use,  in  the  course  of  her  journeys;  and  it  is  probably  the  most  rapidly  built  bridge  of 
any  respectable  length  in  existence." 

The  bridge  in  question  was  not  built  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  but  by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife.  The  engineer 
was  Mr.  James  C.  Gunn,  of  Edinburgh;  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  price  was 
paid  by  myself,  as  Commissioner  for  the  Trustees.  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  puJblioafion- 
which,  in  accordance  with  your  motto,  I  am  sure  you  will  do;  and  I  remain,  ' 

Sib, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

HENRY  INGLIS. 


PBIHTBD  BT  OSOBOX  TBOUP,  99,  DUHXOP  ITBBBT,  OLASOOW, 


TAIT'S 
EDINBUKGH    MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY,    1849. 


MONS.  GUIZOT  ON  DEMOCRACY  IN  FRANCE.* 


The  success   of  Mons.  Guizot's  work,  which  is  so 
small  as  almost  to  belong  to  the  category  of  pamphlets, 
will  he  altogether   independent  of  its  merits,  whether 
literary  or  political.    Xt  is  the  opinion  of  an  ex-minister 
on.  a  system  of  government  which  his  own  policy  con- 
tributed to  overthrow,  as  well  as  on  that  form  of  civil 
policy  which  has  succeeded  to  it.     No  ope,  therefore, 
could  expect  much  sympathy  for  the  new  order  of  things 
from  Mons.  Guizot,  who  owes  his  downfall  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  will,  accordingly,  make  war  on  it 
to  the  last.     He  reminds  us  of  the  Neckers  and  the 
Calrames,  who,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  of 
17S9,  flitted  like  shadows  about  the  frontiers  of  the 
Republic,  uttering  anathemas  and  prophecies,  which 
afterwards  imfortunately  took  effect,  and  were  fulfilled. 
That  Mons.  Guizot's  prophecies  may  likewise  be  ful- 
filled, is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  probable,  be- 
cause the  election  of  Louis  Buonaparte  to  be  President 
of  the  Republic  shows  how  little  real  progress  the 
French  people  have  made  in  political  knowledge. 

To  a  nation,  therefore,  in  which  prejudice  infinitely 
predominates  over  reason,  is  Mons.  Guizot's  work  ad- 
dressed. The  author  writes,  not  like  a  statesman,  but 
like  an  exile,  and  like  an  exile,  moreover,  whose  hopes 
of  returning  to  his  country,  or  at  least  of  returning  to 
power  in  it,  entirely  depend  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government.  He  is  not,  'as  all  the  world 
knows,  a  person  of  much  vivacity — scarcely,  indeed,  on 
this  point,  is  he  a  Frenchman  at  all.  He  thinks  and 
writes  like  a  Genevese,  and  forms  a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  German,  wanting 
the  hvehness  of  the  one,  and  the  fancy  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  thing  which  Mons.  Guizot  wants,  and 
that  is,  a  heart.  He  reasons,  and  does  not  feel ;  he 
speculates,  but  does  not  sympathize.  Perfectly  aware 
of  this  himself,  he  labours  hard  in  the  present  little 
volume  to  persuade  the  good  people  of  Prance  that 
there  is,  in  reality,  something  like  sentiment  in  his 
cowpoflation.  We  doubt  whether  he  will  succeed.  To 
us,  he  seems  to  be  an  impersonation  of  academic  logic, 
dealing  with  abstract  essences,  and  not  with  that  living, 
moving,  heaving,  and  fluctuating  mass  called  the  people. 
No  one  acquainted  with  Mons  Guizot's  antecedents 
win  be  perplexed  in  divining  the  object  of  his  book, 
which  could,  of  course,  be  no  other  than  to  bring  about 
restoration.    He  lives  totally  in  the  past;  he 


riots  in  the  hope  of  political  repetitions ;  he  makes  no 
account  of  the  changes  operated  by  time,  or  chance,  or 
circumstances ;  but  firmly  counts  on  the  reproduction 
of  all  the  great  phases  of  recent  French  history.  First, 
in  1789,  came  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  Republic,  immense  confusion 
consequent  on  that  speed,  a  reign  of  terror,  an  iron 
despotism,  and  a  restoration.  Within  this  fatal  circle 
Mons.  Guizot  firmly  believes  the  destinies  of  France 
to  be  confined.  His  intellect  is  wholly  incapable  of 
imagining  any  escape  from  it  possible.  Affecting  to 
believe  in  progress,  he  is  altogether  sceptical  on  the 
fruits  of  progress.  To  natter  and  cajole  his  country- 
men, he  affects  to  entertain  the  notion  that  they  have 
really  made*  great  advances  in  knowledge;  while  he 
evidently  believes  in  his  heart  that  they  will  inevitably 
act  over  again  the  dreadful  farce  which  they  formerly 
performed  through  ignorance. 

As  Mons.  Guizot  is  an  ex-minister,  the  public  will, 
of  course,  put  more  faith  in  him  than  in  us,  because 
the  public  has  a  high  opinion  of  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers.  Still,  as  it  is  honest,  if  we  speak  at  all,  to 
say  what  we  think,  we  shall  confess  at  once  that  we 
reject  Mons.  Guizot's  reasoning  altogether.  In  our 
opinion,  the  two  propositions  which  he  tacitly  puts 
forward  completely  destroy  each  other.  We  must 
choose  between  them,  and  either  maintain  that  the 
French  people  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  profligate,  and 
as  confused  in  their  ideas  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  consequently,  quite  as 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  despotism;  or  that  they  are 
better  informed,  more  rational  and  virtuous,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant.  That  they  are  sufficiently  enlightened  fully  to 
comprehend  all  the  advantages  of  freedom,  we  will  not 
affirm,  because  it  is  what  we  do  not  believe.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  though  they  have  acquired  some  dim  and  imper- 
fect perception  of  the  uses  and  superiority  of  a  free 
government,  they  are  still  very  far  from  being  capable 
of  appreciating  it  properly.  All  that  their  best  friends 
can  hope  is,  that  should  the  Republic  continue,  it  will 
accelerate  the  progress  of  education  in  France,  and 
not  only  reconcile  its  population  to  it,  but  enable  them 
in  the  end  to  comprehend  its  full  value. 

If  any  one  ever  hoped,  however,  that  the  modern 
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representative  of  the  CalonnCB  and  the  Neckers  would 
write,  if  ho  wrote  at  all,  otherwise  than  he  has  done, 
we  congratulate  that  individual  on  the  lavishness  of  his 
charity.  Moris.  Guizot  is  an  inveterate  doclritaii 
that  is,  a  politician  of  the  half -way- house  school,  who 
unites  in  himself  all  the  defects  and  prejudices  of 
two  opposite  systems.  This  is  abundantly  evident 
throughout  his  whole  attack  on  democracy.  By  feel- 
ing and  preference,  as  far  as  his  temperament  will 
allow  him  to  have  either,  he  is  a  legitimist;  by  position 
and  interest  he  is  an  Orlcanist ;  by  conviction  and 
intelligence  he  is  a  constitutionalist — which  is  some- 
thing, we  beg  to  say,  very  different  from  a  partisan  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  What,  then,  was  to  have  been 
expected  of  him  ?  A  partial  and  laborious  inquirer 
he  has  always  been.  No  one  can  deny  the  minuteness 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  France,  It 
would  be  equally  unjust  to  refuse  him  the  credit  of 
being  a  painstaking,  sober,  and  reflective  politician, 
or  rather  political  antiquary.  In  every  page  of  his 
present  production  he  is  the  laudator  tempori*  acli. 
All  his  yearnings  are  towards  the  past ;  all  his  elo- 
quence— and  he  has  a  great  deal  of  it — is  exhausted 
in  eulogizing  and  Making  those  elements  in  tho  State 
whose  tendency  is  antagonistic  to  progress.  A  new 
man  himself,  he  has  the  fault,  too  common  among  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  longing  to  be  confounded 
with  the  established  and  the  antiquated,  by  advo- 
cating stability,  by  showing  the  superiority  of  landed 
property  over  capital,  of  the  oonntry  over  the  town, 
of  agriculture  over  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
the  exercise  of  thought  and  intellect.  To  speak 
frankly,  lions.  Guizot'a  mental  powers  have  fallen 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  not  that  they  have  so 
much  declined,  as  that  they  show  the  tendency  to  de- 
cline by  becoming  fixed  and  rigid.  No  new  idea, 
new  doctrine,  no  new  preference,  or  sympathy,  or 
symbol,  will  ever  again  make  its  way  into  his  mind. 
To  be  sure,  his  present  possessions,  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  are  very  great.  He  has  thought  much,  read 
more,  and  meditated  long  and  profoundly.  But,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  He  in- 
stinctively sets  bis  face  against  progress.  He  delights 
in  conversing  with  the  shadows  of  the  past,  and  feels 
that  he  must  soon  rank  among  them.  By  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature,  therefore,  he  is  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  experience  hostility  to  whatever  is  young 
or  new  in  politics,  to  whatever  is  flexiblo  or  in  fusion, 
to  whatever  authorizes  conclusions,  or  excites  hopes, 
not  based  on  the  political  system  which  he  adopted  many 
years  ago,  when  the  condition  of  the  world  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now,  and  when  many  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  now  startle  us  had  not  risen 
above  the  horizon. 

While  making  these  observations,  we  are  far  from 
pretending  that  Mods.- Guizot 's  work  will  do  no  good. 
On  tho  contrary,  we  sincerely  rejoice  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  because  its  publication  cannot  fail  to  en- 
lighten the  world  on  one  highly  important  point,  viz., 
what  is  the  utmost  that  is  to  be  expected  from  poli- 
ticians of  the  school  of  Lonis  Philippe.  Reduced  to 
its  proper  essence,  Moris.  Ouizot's  book  consists  of 
three  things — a  protest  against  democracy;  a  vigorous 
attack  on  socialism;  and  an  appeal,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  eloquent  or  vigorous,  in  behalf  of  religion. 
Oil  this  last  subject  we  agree  with  Hons.  Guizot  partly, 


and  partly  differ  from  him.  We  agree  with  him  in 
condemning  most  earnestly  and  vehemently  the  insolent 
use  which  has  recently  been  made  of  Christianity  by 
the  socialists,  who,  affecting  respect  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  introduce  it  into  their  speeches  with  a  degree 
of  disgusting  familiarity  not  distinguishable  from  blas- 
phemy. But  we  entirely  differ  from  him,  when,  con- 
founding religion  with  the  Church,  he  feebly  deprecates 
the  hostility  which  has  long  existed  against  it  in  France. 
That  he  means  the  Churoh,  and  not  religion,  is  clear, 
from  the  immediate  transition  he  makes  to  the  priest- 
hood, his  remarks  on  whom  arc  calculated  to  do  any- 
thing but  benefit  tho  order  in  France.  Translated  into 
plain  English,  tbey  mean  tikis,  and  nothing  more  than 
this — use  the  priests,  for  they  can  be  of  great  service 
to  you,  by  swaying  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  no  other  influence  can  reach  i — 

"  For  modem  society  to  fear  religion,"  says  M.  Guiiot,  "  or  to 
dispute  bra  inflames,  witb  wiimony,  would  therefore  be  a  puerile 
uli™  and  *  fetal  error.  Yon  ire  surrounded  hv  en  immenaa 
ud  excited  multitude ;  you  complain  thai  you  want  meana  to  act 
upon  it,  to  enlighten,  direct,  control,  and  tianquiUiao  it ;  that 
jon  have  little  interconrae  with  thru  men,  aavc  through  the 
tai-gatherer  aod  the  policeman ;  that  they  are  given  over,  without 
defence,  to  the  inflammatory  declamation]  of  charlatans  and 
demagogues,  and  to  the  blind  violence  of  their  own  paationi. 
Diipencd  among  them  you  hare  men  whose  oipresa  mission  and 
constant  occupation  it  it  to  guide  their  faith,  to  console  their 
distresses,  to  show  them  their  duties,  to  aWiOcrn  and  elevate  their 
hope*,  to  exercise  otcp  them  that  moral  influence  which  yon  vainly 
neck  elsewhere.  And  would  yon  not  second  then  men  in  their 
work,  when  they  Dan  second  yoa  so  powerfully  in  yours,  precisely 
in  those  obscure  aneloaara  where  yon  so  rarely  penetrate,  and 
where  the  enemies  of  social  order  enter  continually  and  up  all 
their  foundations  P" 

Such  language,  deprecatory  and  submissive,  may  be 
necessary  in  addressing  the  French  people,  though  wo 
are  far  from  believing  it  to  be  so.  If  lions.  Guizot, 
however,  understand  his  countrymen — of  whom  alone 
he  means  to  speak  when  he  uses  the  phrsse  modern 
society — all  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  is 
perfectly  immaterial  what  form  of  government  they 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  because  they  can  never  be 
happy  or  prosperous  under  any.  In  fact,  to  ask 
"  modem  society"  whether  or  not  it  will  dispense  al- 
together with  religion,  is  to  ask  it  whether  it  will  be  a 
corpse  or  a  living  and  organized  being — for  to  society 
religion  is  as  the  soul  to  tho  body.  It  is  not  that 
priests  are  useful,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  consolatory :  they  are  more  than  this — they  are 
true,  and  without  the  acceptance  of  truth  a  nation  is 
little  better  than  a  bestial  herd.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  decisively  in  favour  of  this  or  that  form  of 
Christianity,  because  whatever  has  truth  for  its  basis 
must  be  more  or  less  beneficial.  Wo  allude  to  those 
fundamental  verities,  without  the  recognition  of  which 
high  civilization,  and  progress,  and  freedom,  are  alto- 
gether impossible.  Above  all  things,  democracy  is 
impossible,  meaning  by  the  term  a  government  which 
consults  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  rank,  riches  or  poverty,  education  or 
ignorance.  For  in  democracies  the  reins  of  government 
are  light  and  easy,  and  calculated  to  restrain  the  popu- 
lar will  as  little  as  possible;  but,  for  this  very  reason, 
the  people  must  be  accustomed  to  put  restraint  upon 
themselves,  to  discipline  their  minds  and  consciences, 
and  to  bow  down  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  before 
that  great  central  idea,  without  the  sincere  acknow- 
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Mgment  of  ^wldok  a  man  is  no  better  than  the  beast 
that  perisheth.      Mons.  Guizot  is  by  profession  a  Pro- 
testant; but   baring    had,  throughout  half  his  life,  to 
conform  to  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  community,  he 
has  contracted    all   those  habits  of  thought  and  ex- 
pressionwhich  cluster  round  the  Komish  Church.  Even 
in  religion,  he   has    adopted   &  juste  milieu,  a  sort  of 
Machiavellian,  creed,  intended  to  conciliate  votes  from 
all  sides.     The    style    he  adopts,*  therefore,  is  uncon- 
sciously that  of  hypocrisy.     He  dares  not  speak  out, 
dares  not  tell  the  French  people  to  their  faces  that 
they  will  have  to  choose,  now  or  hereafter,  between 
religion  and  despotism ;  and  that  if  the  pleasures  of 
infidelity  he  clear  to  them,  they  had  better  take  Louis 
Philippe  and  himself  hack  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a  sensual  ma- 
terialism, as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  habi- 
tudes of  a  republican  nation  as  the  manners  of  a 
galley-slave  with  the  hearing  of  a  gentleman.    Repub- 
licanism and  religion  are  linked  together  by  an  immu- 
table law,  so  that  yon  cannot  accept  the  one  without 
the  other.     This  discovery,  when  it  shall  be  generally 
made,  may  he  fatal  to  democracy  in  France.     But  no 
matter;  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  of  more 
vafae  than  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people,  and 
they  who  are  sincere  in  the  love  of  liberty  in  general 
would  prefer  their  allegiance  to  the  great  cause,  to  any 
base  compromise  with  a  false  principle,  which,  after 
ail,  could  only  he  productive  of  a  temporary  delusion. 

Of  this  truth  we  will  do  Mons.  Guizot  the  justice 
to  believe  that  he  is  secretly  convinced.  But  writing 
in  exile,  under  the  influence  of  legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists,  he  feels  himself  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  court  to  the  Romish  clergy  in  France,  who 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
nation  by  their  servile  adherence  to  legitimacy.  Let 
them  go  over  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  will  hear 
them.  In  met,  whatever  Mons.  Guizot  may  imagine, 
the  French  clergy  are  now  on  their  trial  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  and  it  will  completely  depend  on 
themselves  whether  they  be  acquitted  or  condemned. 
If  they  prefer  their  allegiance  to  legitimacy  to  their 
allegiance  to  God,  they  will  stand  aloof  from  the  de- 
mocracy, and  suffer  it  to  be  more  and  more  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  infidelity;  but  if  they  be  sincere 
believers  in  the  Gospel,  and  think  it  better  to  be  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  church  than  to  be  the  emissaries 
of  a  Popish  propagandism  in  the  service  of  kings,  they 
will  welcome  heartily  the  advent  of  the  Republic  as  the 
nearest  approach  ever  made  by  man  towards  realizing 
the  orignal  designs  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  great 
question  for  the  priests  to  consider.  They  were  justly 
overwhelmed  and  set  aside  in  the  revolution  of  1789 
for  their  inordinate  selfishness,  worldly  ambition,  and 
materialism.  They  have  never  recovered  the  blow 
they  then  received.  At  present  there  is  another 
chance  afforded  them — a  chance  which  may  never  be 
again  repeated.  We  fear  for  their  decision,  and  ac- 
\  eurdingry  tremble  for  their  fate ;  because,  if  they  fail 

properly  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  are 
lost  utterly — though  let  them  not  flatter  themselves 
that  Christianity  will  perish  with  them.     No;  though 
I        their  house  may  be  built  on  sand,  the  edifice  of  the 
Gospel  is  /bonded  on   a   rock,  and  the  rains  may  de- 
scend,  ai  the  floods  may  come  and  beat  upon  that 
edifice,  bat  itwiUnot  /a*\  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock. 


We  have  said  that  on  the  subject  of  Socialism  wo 
agree  upon  the  whole  with  Mons.  Guizot.  Indeed 
we  may  say  that  we  agree  with  him  entirely,  taking 
Mons.  Proudhon's  system  to  be  the  true  expression  of 
the  doctrines  of  that  school.  But  there  arc  shades  of 
difference,  modifications  of  nonsense,  variations  in  the 
grand  chorus  of  anarchy  and  infidelity.  To  these  Mons. 
Guizot  has  paid  no  attention,  nor  would  they  otherwise 
deserve  to  be  attended  to,  than  that  as  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  men  to  pay  deference  to  the  truth!  However, 
what  appears  upon  the  surface  to  be  essential  differ- 
ences may  only  be  indications  of  more  or  less  prudence 
or  hypocrisy,  because  the  fundamental  idea  of  social- 
ism being  false,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  of  its  conse- 
quences to  ally  themselves  with  truth.  Still,  as  Mons. 
Guizot  includes,  in  his  attack  on  socialism,  an  attack 
on  some  things  lying  beyond  its  precincts,  the  public 
ought  to  be  on  its  guard  against  its  exposition,  which 
is,  beyond  anything  in  the  book,  eloquent  and  seduc- 
tive.    He  says: — 

"Mankind  is  not  merely  a  series  of  individuals  called  men; 
it  is  a  race  which  has  a  common  life,  and  a  general  and  progres- 
sive destiny.  This  is  the  distinctive  character  of  man,  which  he 
alone,  as  a  created  heing,  possesses.  And  why  is  thisP  It  is  be- 
cause human  individuals  are  not  isolated,  nor  confined  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  point  they  occupy  in  space  or  time.  They  are 
connected  with  each  other;  they  act  upon  each  other,  hy  ties  and 
by  means  which  do  not  require  their  presence,  and  which  outlive 
them.  Hence  the  successive  generations  of  men  are  linked 
together  in  unbroken  succession. 

"The  permanent  union  and  progressive  development  which 
are  the  consequences  of  this  unbroken  succession  of  man  to  man, 
and  generation  to  generation,  characterize  the  human  race.  They 
constitute  its  peculiarity  and  its  greatness,  and  mark  men  for 
sovereignty  in  this  world,  and  for  immortality  beyond  it. 

"  from  this  are  derived,  and  by  this  are  founded,  the  family 
and  the  state,  property  and  inheritance,  country,  history,  glory, 
and  all  the  parts  and  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  the  ex- 
tended and  perpetual  life  of  mankind,  amidst  the  bounded  sjn 
pearance  and  rapid  disappearance  of  individual  man. 

"In  the  social  repoblic  all  this  ceases  to  exist.  Men  are 
mere  isolated  and  ephemeral  beings,  who  appear  in  this  life,  and 
on  this  earth,  the  scene  of  life,  only  to  take  their  subsistence  and 
their  pleasure  each  for  himself  alone,  each  by  the  same  right, 
and  without  any  end  or  purpose  beyond." 

Going,  as  wo  have  said,  along  with  Mons.  Guizot 
in  his  condemnation  of  socialism,  we  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  accept  all  the  opinions  he  puts 
forward  in  the  course  of  that  condemnation.  His 
object,  indeed,  is  less  to  throw  discredit  on  that  system, 
than  to  give  currency  to  his  own.  He  accordingly 
endeavours  to  alarm  our  pride,  to  excite  our  cupidity, 
to  awaken  our  prejudices,  to  rouse  our  fanaticism  in 
favour  of  those  views  which,  during  his  long  official 
life,  he  has  adopted.  But  having  pronounced  our  utter 
rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  the  social  school,  we  part 
company  with  Mons.  Guizot,  and  leaving  him  to  his 
Orleanism,  return  to  the  rugged  and  difficult  track 
which  conducts  us  towards  democracy. 

One  curious  indication  of  weakness  pervades  the 
whole  of  Mons.  Guizot's  performance — the  persuasions, 
we  mean,  that  the  glory  of  the  world  has  departed, 
because  Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister  have  been 
expelled  from  Paris.  He  allows  intimations  of  this 
kind  to  escape  him  every  now  and  then,  but,  apprehen- 
sive he  might  not  be  altogether  understood,  sums  up 
at  the  end,  and  states  his  conviction  distinctly : — 

"  The  world  has  seen  great  and  illustrious  communities  reduced 
to  this  deplorable  condition— incapable  of  supporting  any  legal 
and  energetic  liberty,  or  any  regular  and  stable  government— 
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condemned  to  interminable  and  sterile  political  oscillations,  from 
the  various  shades  and  forms  of  anarchy  to  the  equally  various 
forms  of  despotism.  For  a  heart  capable  of  any  feeling  of  pride 
or  dignity,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  cruel  suffering  than  to  be 
born  in  such  an  age.  Nothing  remains  bnt  to  retire  into  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  and  tho  prospects  of  religion.  The 
joys  and  the  sacrifices,  the  labours  and  the  glories  of  public  life, 
exist  no  more." 

Suddenly  bethinking  himself,  he  refuses  to  confess 
that  such,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  state  of  things  in 
France.  No !  he  affects  to  entertain  hopes,  though 
not  in  the  democracy.  Knowledge  may  spread,  the 
humbler  classes  may  be  raised,  good  principles  may  take 
root  in  the  community;  but  Mons.  Quizot  will  perish 
in  his  antagonism  to  the  people.  He  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  the  commonalty.  He  is  a  sort  of  modern 
Hobbes,  who  tliinks  royalism  the  perfection  of  all 
things,  and  aristocracy  the  very  cream  of  the  earth. 
He  sees,  indeed,  and  acknowledges  that  privilege  has 
been  done  away  with  in  France,  not  to  be  again  formed 
under  any  circumstances ;  but,  like  a  Hindoo  bigot,  he 
falls  back  upon  the  attachment  to  land,  and  puts  his 
faith  for  the  future  in  the  agricultural  classes,  who, 
neither  in  France  nor  elsewhere,  have  hitherto  display- 
ed much  brilliancy  of  intellect  or  aptitude  for  civil 
government.  If  they  have  tyrannized  over  the  rest  of 
the  community,  they  have  done  so  through  the  force 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  traditional  weakness  of  the 
public.  In  point  of  wealth,  however,  they  are  now 
surpassed  by  other  classes;  and  though  we  are  far  from 
believing  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  the  purse  and  not  by  the  brains,  we  pre- 
fer, upon  the  whole,  the  flexible  nature  of  capital  to 
the  dull,  heavy,  clod-like  incubus  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  far  from  intending  to  throw 


discredit  on  property  in  land,  or  anything  else.  Acres 
are  good  things,  and  we  commend  those  who  possess 
them  for  their  eagerness. in  retaining  possession.  It  is 
quite  right.  Let  them  keep  their  ancestral  estates,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  them.  "What  we  object  to  is 
this,  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  these  estates 
should  induce  them  to  imagine  themselves  versed  in 
the  science  of  government.  To  be  a  big,  bony,  brawny 
agriculturist  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  statesman.  Poli- 
tics require  a  peculiar  education,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  worship  of  the  plough,  with  fox  hunting, 
game  preserving,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  if  an  agriculturist  happens  to  be  possessed 
of  superior  intelligence,  as  is  quite  possible,  let  him  by 
all  means  study  Montesquieu  and  Machiavclli,  and  ad- 
dict himself  to  the  reading  of  history.  But  let  him 
not  swear  by  Mons.  Guizot,  nor  by  Louis  Philippe, 
nor  even  by  Henri  Cinque.  The  world  is  assuming 
a  new  aspect,  and  becoming  animated  by  new  prin- 
ciples. We  are  weary  of  privileged  orders,  partial 
imposts,  family  cliques,  and  exclusive  legislation.  That 
men  are  born  senators,  we  have  ceased  to  believe ; 
consequently  we  profoundly  disclaim  all  participation 
in  Mons.  Guizot 's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  upper  and 
lower  houses,  though  he  endeavours  to  support  them 
by  the  sanction  of  General  Washington.  We  respect 
Washington  very  much,  but  are  no  way  inclined  to  set 
him  up  as  an  idoL  There  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  two  Chambers, 
but  there  may  also  be  others  in  which  the  existence  of 
a  Senate  House  would  be  found  inconsistent  with 
liberty.  This,  we  think,  is  the  case  in  France,  whose 
only  choice  lies  between  despotism  and  democracy  ; 
between  a  stupid  restoration  or  an  honest  and  earnest 
support  of  the  Eepublic. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  CALDIB,  CAMPBELL. 


Oh!  joy  to  the  spring-tide  sun, 

For  it  opens  the  buds  to  leaves, 
And  it  makes  sweet  climbers  run 

With  their  fragrance  over  the  eaves; 
And  it  calls  glad  birds  about 

To  sing  new  songs  of  praise: — 
Oh,  joy  to  the  Spring!  but  it  cannot  bring 

The  joy  of  by-gone  days! 

I  think  on  the  Fast  with  a  thought 
That  paineth  the  bosom  sore:— 

A  face,  a  form,  to  my  mind  is  brought, 
Which  my  eyes  can  never  see  more! 


I  hear  a  kind  word  said 

By  a  tongue  that  is  mute  and  cold; 
I  feel  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  now  dead 

And  withering  in  the  mould! 

But  the*  thought  of  a  friendship  changed 

Is  worse  than  a  dream  of  the  dead; 
And  I  think  of  the  dear  estranged 

Till  reason,  with  peace,  seems  fled. 
There  are  hearts  that  loved  me  once, 

There  are  hands  that  once  caress'd, 
That  are  colder  now  than  the  frost  on  the  hough 

That  killeth  the  bird  in  its  nest! 


SONNET  TO  WILBERFORCE. 


Chaste  orator !  whoss  s'uVry  voice,  when  strung 
To  lofty  subjects  hitherto  nntaught, 
Unheard  in  senate-house  or  regal  fort, 
With  vigour  to  thy  theme  adapted,  rung, 
What  need'st  thou  that  thy  effigy  be  hung    ' 
Where  heroes  lie  who  by  Trafalgar  sought 
A  grave  illustrious,  and  priests  who've  bought 


A  resting-place  Plantagenets  among. 

In  Libya,  where  the  sun,  a  glaring  flame 
Resembling,  burns  the  arid  plains,  and  where 

The  Senegal  pursues  his  tardy  course, 
Host  fervently,  in  their  diurnal  prayer, 

The  manumitted  slaves  pronounce  thy  name, 
And  teach  their  babes  to  lisp  forth  Wilbsrfokcs. 

Excelsio*. 
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BOOK  III. 

The  10th  August  amd  the  2d  Septembeb. 


chaptie  TEH. 
The  twentieth  of  June  was  but  the  prelude  of  the  tenth 
tagwL    The  party  ofthe  Revolution  now  knew  well  that 
tbsy  had  no  choice  between  a  Republic  and  between  des- 
potism   The  struggle  had  assumed  a  character  which 
suae  a  conference  impossible.   Lafayette,  weak  and  fickle, 
•fenaed  at  the  movement  he  had  himself  aided  in  impelling 
fcriird,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Court.      Without 
energy  or  decision,  his  aid  was  rather  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial.  He  lost  himself,  and  did  the  King  not  one  atom  of 
good. 

The  persons  of  this  narrative  were  variously  affected  by 
the  events  which  rapidly  occurred.  From  the  twentieth  of 
Jme  to  the  tenth  of  August,  various  efforts  were  made  to 
remove  the  Duke,  Miranda,  And  Adela  from  the  Tuileries. 
It  was  in  vain,  however.  So  many  more  important  affairs 
occupied  both  the  Commune  and  the  authorities  of  the 
pfthce,  that  neither  Charles  Clement  on  the  one  side,  nor 
Miranda  on  the  other,  could  in  any  way  effect  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Few  interviews  could  be  had,  and 
the  lovers  were  almost  as  much  parted  as  they  had  been 
before. 

But  the  tenth  day  of  August  came,  and  the  movement  cf 
the  twentieth  June  was  renewed.  This  time  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  were  determined  not  to  bo  baulked  in 
their  intentions. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  ninth,  the  sections  were 
msnrrectionally  convoked. 
At  twelve,  the  tocsin  sounded. 

An  insurrectionary  municipality  sat  at  the  Hotel  de 
Vifle.  It  called  the  Commander  of  the  Tuileries  before  it. 
He  was  assassinated  as  he  left. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
around  the  Tuileries. 

At  four,  the  Council  sat  with  the  King. 
At  five,  the  Royal  Family  were  all  up  and  dressed. 
At  sir,  the  National  Guard  showed  signs  of  wavering. 
Some  battalions  were  removed  from  the  palace. 
At  seven,  the  tocsin  was  still  sounding. 
A  short  time  after,  the  army  of  the  people  commenced 
its  attack,  and  the  Royal  Family  sought  shelter  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  fight  really  commenced,  and  for 
hours  continued  in  the  most  bloody  manner. 

In  the  evening,  five  thousand  dead  bodies  lay  in  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

At  midnight  they  were  burnt ;  and  their  ashes  were,  in 
the  morning,  cast  into  the  Seine. 

The  Monarchy  had  perished  in  oceans  of  blood.  Louis 
XYL  had  paid  for  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors,  and  for  the 
lolly  of  his  Queen,  and  his  own  incapacity  and  want  of  good 
faith. 

Bitter  anguish  at  their  hearts,  but  performing  what  to 

then  was  a  stern  and  solemn  duty,  Charles  Clement  and 

AntibouJ  had  fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  people.   They 

had  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  restrain  the  terrible 

vengeance  of  the  wretched  masses  of  whom  the  great  his- 

UrmnlmwMt  "The  men  of  Marseilles  and  Brest,  Jhe 

gf  fte  yauboorgs,  fell  back  into  their  barracks. 


«J 


They  had  done  their  day's  work,  and  paid,  with  upwards 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  dead  bodies,  their  disinte- 
rested tribute  to  that  Revolution  whose  fruit  was  only  to 
be  reaped  by  their  children.  These  soldiers  and  this 
people  had  not  struggled  for  power,  still  less  for  booty. 
They  returned,  with  wearied  arms,  but  empty  hands,  to 
their  workshops.  Tho  bourgeoise  fought  for  itself ;  the 
people  for  its  ideas." 

While  yet  the  stairs  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies, 
while  the  furious  and  excited  populace  wero  everywhere 
seeking  new  victims,  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  An- 
tibonl,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  wounded  and  sick  at 
heart,  rushed  along  with  the  mob  into  the  palace.  Up 
stairs  they  went — pale,  rigid,  silent — death  at  their 
hearts;  so  many  had  perished.  Cannon  had  been  di- 
rected at  every  aperture,  and  stray  balls  might  have 
reached  those  whom  the}-  loved. 

The  staircase  was  rapidly  gained  by  which  they  had  gone 
up  on  a  memorable  occasion.    Not  a  soul  was  yet  near  it. 
They  hastened  onwards.    In  a  /cw  minutes,  exhausted 
and  out  of  breath,  they  stood  at  the  door. 
Gracchus  knocked. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  the  whole  party  appeared  terror- 
stricken  on  tho  threshold. 

"Take  nothing,  but  come,"  cried  Charles. 
"  Where  ?"  said  the  Duke,  vacantly. 
"From  this  accursed  dwelling-place,"  answered  the 
young  man. . 

Adela  and  Miranda  gazed  painfully  at  the  bloodstained 
garb  of  the  young  Republican. 

"  You  are  hurt  ?"  asked  the  young  girl. 
M  A  scratch,"  replied  Charles,  almost  sternly.     "  Ten 
thousand  dead  bodies  strew  the  courts  and  rooms  of  this 
house  of  death.     Those  who  arc  only  wounded  may  well 
thank  God." 
"But  come,"  cried  Gracchus. 

"  Put  on  the  coarsest  cloaks  you  have,"  said  Charles, 
"  and  no  hats.  Wear  caps.  To  save  you  will  be  difficult. 
We  may  have  to  fight  our  way." 

Charles,  having  hurried  the  necessary  preparations,  took 
the  arm  of  Adela ;  Miranda  and  Gracchus  assisted  the  Duke, 
while  Rose  came  close  behind  them.  They  moved  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible. 

Shouts,  Bcrcams,  oaths,  yells,  the  report  of  muskets  in 
and  around  the  palace,  at  once  reached  their  ears,  while 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  poured  in  through  the  broken 
windows  from  bonfires  burning  below — bonfires  of  furni- 
ture, pictures,  books.  It  was  the  same  scene,  minus  tho 
deaths — though  even  then,  many  Municipal  Guards  Mere 
killed,  like  the  Swiss  formerly — which  I  witnessed  on  the 
24th  February,  in  all  its  details. 

The  bottom  of  the  staircase,  which  brought  them  on  a 
level  with  the  exasperated  populace,  was  soon  gained. 
Tho  noise  was  terrific.  The  whole  party  paused.  A  nar- 
row passage  runs  along  a  portion  of  the  Tuileries  facing 
the  garden.  Charles  Clement,  guided  by  Miranda,  foU 
lowed  this.    In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  a  door. 

"  This  is  the  Queen's  bedroom/'  said  Mirr4*4a,  in  a 
whisper, 
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u  We  must  enter,"  replied*  Charles,  in  a  husky  voice. 

A  body  lay  across  the  door. 

Shrieks  were  heard  from  within.  A  door  burst  in,  just 
as  Clement  opened  the  one  at  which  he  stood,  after  remov- 
ing the  body.  He  only  opened  it,  however,  an  inch,  and 
looked  through.     Miranda  did  so  likewise. 

The  Princess  de  Tarente,  the  Ladies  Laroche,  Aymon 
de  Ginestous,  and  the  yonng  and  lovely  Pauline  de  Tour- 
Eel,  stood  facing  a  door  through  which  rushed  a  number  of 
Marseillaise,  headed  by  one  who  bore  the  insignia  of  a 
popular  leader.     The  mob  paused,  gazing  at  the  women. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Princess  de  Tarente,  taking  by 
the  hand  the  young  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  a  trust  from  the 
young  girl's  mother,  "  Strike  me,  but  shield  the  honour 
and  spare  the  life  of  this  young  creature.  She  is  a  sacred 
trust  whom  I  have  sworn  to  give  back  to  her  mother. 
Send  her  child  to  her,  and  take  my  life." 

"Madam,"  replied  the  sanguine  and  excited  southerner, 
"  we  war  not  against  women.  Trust  in  me  all,  and  not  a 
hair  of  your  heads  shall  be  touched." 

"Dabesse*,"  cried  Charles,  entering  the  room,  followed 
by  his  friends,  "  confide  them  to  me.  Here  are  friends  of 
ours.     I  will  see  them  all  safe  together." 

"  Welcome,  my  gallant  friend,"  answered  the/Sdere  of 
La  Dr6me,  "  the  nation  owes  you  much  to-day,  for  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Take  a  dozen  of  my  men,  put  these 
women  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  return  to  your  post." 

"  What  news  ?"  asked  Gracchus. 

"  The.  Ring  is  dethroned !"  cried  the/fcfcrtf. 

"Vive  la  Rcpublique!"  responded  Antiboul. 

"A  National  Assembly  is  convoked,"  continued  Da- 
besse; "but  of  this  at  the  club." 

"Salut!"  answered  Charles,  [taking  the  command  of 
his  small  party.  "  And  now,  my  braves f  let  us  save  these 
helpless  women,  and  then  you  con  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  nation.' V 

The  women  crowded  all  together,  with  hope  in  their 
hearts.  The  looks  of  Clement  inspired  confidence.  They 
were  placed  in  a  group,  with  nixfederes  before  and  six  be- 
hind, and  led  towards  the  small  wicket  opening  on  the  Seine. 
On  that  side  there  had  been  no  attack ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  the  party  succeeded  in  issuing  forth  into  the  street. 
Charles  Clement  at  once  thanked  and  dismissed  the  Mar- 
seillaise, who  rushed  bock  to  their  work;  and  then,  crossing 
the  bridge,  conducted  the  whole  party  in  safety  to  the  Rue 
Dominique. 

The  sensations  of  the  Duke,  Adela,  and  Miranda,  on 
entering  this  once  happy  and  cherished  abode,  were  most 
varied  and  tumultuous  ;  they  wept  from  intensity  of  emo- 
tion. The  first  burst  of  feeling,  however,  over,  they 
hastened  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  the  fugi- 
tives, who,  alter  taking  rest  and  refreshment,  departed, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  Duke,  Clement,  Adela,  Miranda,  Gracchus  Anti- 
boul, his  wife,  Paul  Ledru,  and  his  wife,  now  sat  down 
together  to  speculate  on  what  was  to  be  done. 

There  was  happiness  and  hope  in  this  meeting.  They 
were  once  more  united,  after  many  sad  and  terrible  days  ; 
but  under  what  circumstances  ? 

The 'Monarchy  was  overthrown,  Paris  was  a  battle-field, 
and  no  man  could  say  what  would  come  on  the  morrow. 

«  Where  will  this  end ?"  asked  Adela,  fearfully. 

"  In  the  happiness,  renovation,  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,"  replied  Charles,  "  Wo  feel  the  storm ;  our  children 
will  enjoy  the  harvest." 


"  But  can  good  come  out  of  such  bloody  scenes  ?"  asked 
Miranda. 

"  The  people  are  what  the  Monarchy  made  them — de- 
based, ignorant,  and  savage.  We  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
wickedness  of  Government." 

"  But  the  end,"  cried  Gracchus,  "  will  be  great  and 
mighty.  The  thunder-Btorm  will  clear  the  air,  purify  the 
people,  and  render  such  scenes  impossible  in  after  days." 

"  We  march  to  good  by  inscrutable  ways,"  said  Charles 
Clement,  mildly;  "but  now  let  us  speak  of  ourselves. 
Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolution ;  a  Republic  will 
be  proclaimed  to-morrow.  A  majority  of  the  aristocracy 
of  France  is  on  the  frontier,  waring  with  the  foreigner 
against  France.  This  will  cause  every  member  of  the 
aristocracy  to  be  hated.  You  must,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoid  coming  into  collision  with  public  opinion.  To  do 
this  you  must  leave  this  house." 

"  Already  ?"  said  Adela,  with  a  painful  expression. 

"  Already  ?"  repeated  the  Duke,  vacantly. 

"Charles  is  right,"  observed  the  Countess  Miranda; 
"  the  Monarohy  and  the  nobles  fall  together.  The  people, 
after  a  thousand  ages  of  vindictive,  savage,  and  vile  op- 
pression, will  ask  for,  and  have,  a  saturnalia  of  revenge. 
It  is  their  right ;  and,  painful  as  it  will  be  to  us  and  ours, 
I  cannot  blame  them.  We  have  trod  them  under  foot ;  we 
have  insulted  and  ruined  their  wives  and  daughters ;  we 
have  treated  them  as  beasts  of  burden ;  we,  rich,  have  put 
on  them,  poor,  the  burden  of  taxes ;  we  have  reaped  where 
they  have  sowed ;  we  have  enjoyed  while  they  have  suf- 
fered. They  are  not  human  if  they  do  not  have  their 
revenge." 

Miranda  spoke  with  all  the  vigour  and  animation  of  an 
Italian ;  and  this  long  pent-up  outburst  of  her  democratic 
feelings  made  Charles  and  Gracchus  look  on  in  wonder, 
Adela  in  alarm. 

"  But  what  plan  can  wo  adopt  I"  said  the  Duke,  slowly 
rousing  himself  from  the  torpor  into  which  the  excitement 
of  the  day  had  thrown  him. 

"  If  we  would  avoid  an  atom  of  suspicion,"  replied 
Charles,  addressing  the  old  man,  respectfully,  "  we  would 
avoid  the  least  relic  of  aristocracy.  Paul  Ledru  and  his 
wife  have  long  taken  a  shop,  which  my  affection  for  them  has 
induced  them  only  to  occupy  by  deputy.  They  will  gladly 
take  possession  at  once.  To  this,  it  is  my  advice,  you  and 
Adela,  Monsieur  the  Duke,  should  repair.  Paul  Ledru  and 
his  wife  will  be  the  masters  of  the  house;  you,  Monsieur, 
will  pass  for  the  father,  Adela  for  a  younger  sister." 

"  And  you  think  this  necessary  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Absolutely  necessary  for  a  time ;  for  the  attack  on 
France,  by  foreign  foes,  and  by  the  children  of  her  own 
soil,  in  the  name  of  renewed  tyranny  and  despotism,  will 
cause  much  misery.  This  selfish,  wretched  emigration, 
has  ruined  France,  ruined  the  Revolution." 

"  Your  wishes,  Charles,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Duke, 
speaking  as  of  old,  "  are  orders,  are  commands.  We  owe 
you  all.     Dispose  of  us  as  you  will." 

This,  then,  being  settled,  the  whole  party  again  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  position,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  his  wife 
should  remain  in  the  house  of  the  Rue  Dominique,  their 
civism  being  undoubted  ;  that  Miranda,  protected  by 
her  character  as  an  Italian,  should  reside  in  her  nsual 
home  ;  that  tho  Duke,  now  citoym  Dubois,  should,  with 
his  daughter,  join  tho  Ledrus,  as  agreed  on ;  that  Charles 
should  there  pay  his  court  to  the  citoyenne  Dubois!  and 
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be  mimed  without  exciting  Attention,  in  an  humble,  quiet 
way.    Paul  Ledra  and  his  wife,  joyously  agreeing  to  any- 
thing which  would  serve  his  old  master,  retired  into  a 
corner  alone. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  M.  Brown  and  the  Count 

Leopold  since  we  caught  them  at  Charenton?"  said  Charles. 

"Ho ;  they  had  a  doee  that  day, — and  the  three  days 

they  spent  in  the  cave  did  not  give  them  any  wish  to  make 

farther  acquaintance  with  us." 

"  Bat  beware  of  them.  BeTenge  will  make  them  bold. 
Watch,  Paul,  over  this  precious  deposit  as  yon  would  over 
the  wife  of  year  bosom.  Never  forget  you  are  my  friend." 
The  crick-neck  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  but  he  made 
a  solemn  promise;  and,  the  conversation  becoming  general, 
farther  details  were  entered  into. 

The  Duke  retired  at  midnight ;  but  the  broad  day 
streamed  in  before  Charles,  Gracchus,  and  the  two  ladies 
parted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
PAUL  AND  DUCHEStfE. 

A  little  after  six  in  the  morning,  Paid  Ledra  tallied 
forth  en  his  journey  towards  the  Bue  Grenelle  St.  Honore, 
there  to  prepare  hi  new  residence  for  the  arrival  of  the 
ex-Duke  and  his  lovely  daughter.  The  hour  was  for  too 
early  for  the  object;  but  Paul  could  not  rest.  He  had 
already  gone  out  at  midnight  into  the  street.  He  had  found 
the  night  calm  and  lovely.  At  that  hour  he  had  seen 
the  gardens  of  the  TuHeries  foil  of  promenaders,  the 
National  Assembly  surrounded  by  armed  hordes,  and  all 
Paris  alive  and  excited  with  the  tremendous  events  of  a 
day  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  five  thousand  of  her  citi- 
zens, who  had  fallen  fighting  one  against  another — one 
party  for  the  future  and  for  liberty — the  other,  chiefly, 
however,  Swiss,  for  despotism. 

Unless  we  suppose  the  middle  classes  to  be  cowards, 
deep  must  have  been  the  hatred  of  Monarchy  m  France 
on  that  day,  when  mob,  tradesmen,  army,  all  united  to 
esadsnm  Louis  XVL  The  conviction  was  universal  that 
the  Govt  waa  with  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  army  in 
heart,  and  that  it  calculated  on  the  arrival  of  these  foreign 
forces,  headed  by  French  traitors,  to  put  down  the  Bevo- 
Jution,  with  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature,  and  every 
relic  of  liberty,  and  to  restore  divine  right  and  other  pesti- 
lential absurdities.  The  conviction  was  not  more  universal 
than  it  was  correct;  and  this  folly  justifies  and  glorifies 
the  omthiuw  of  the  Monarchy  on  the  10th  August.  A 
king  and  queen,  however  amiable,  supposing  they  were  so, 
who  betray  their  country  to  foreign  foes,  and  who  count 
en  the  hordes  of  despotism  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  deserved  to  foil. 

Glowing  and  romantic  pictures  of  the  sunerings  of  the 
Bejel  Pessary  on  this  day  do  not  alter  the  foot,  that  on 
this  day  the  people  were  in  the  right. 

They  were  rough,  it  is  true ;  but  the  people  of  Paris 
were  still  the  same  king-educated  mob  who  massacred  the 
Protestants  in  1572,  who  got  up  the  League,  the  Fronde, 
sad  aD  the  other  bloody  scenes  of  past  centuries— and  in 
which  Monarchy,  to  serve  its  purposes,  had  allowed  re- 
rakriy  authorised  corporations  of  thieves,  bullies,  mur- 
dersny  and  assassins. 

The  streets  were  still  busy  and  excited.  The  uniform 
d  the  National  Guard  had  almost  disappeared.  Pikes 
mi afgfi  4Ukm  hmk  vqlaced  them. 


The  day  before,  Marat,  on  the  strength  of  his  ragged- 
ness,  his  dirt,  and  his  sufferings,  had  been  made  com- 
mander of  a  battalion.  This  respect  for  the  signs  of  beg- 
gary was  natural.  It  was  the  well-dressed  who  had  been 
hitherto  the  people's  oppressors ;  the  people  now,  in  the 
first  burst  of  their  rage  and  their  hate,  looked  with  hope 
to  those  who  least  resembled  the  "  aristocrats,"  as  they 
now  denominated  all  the  rich. 

Paul  Ledru  had,  in  his  rambles,  reached  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye,  and  had  a  moment  paused  before  its  gate — 
gloomy  entrance  of  a  gloomy  place— which  had  caehots 
even  more  terrible  than  that  of  Bicdtre.  The  principal 
one  was  dug  thirty  feet  below  the  ground,  with  a  vault  so 
low  that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  while  the 
water  floated  the  straw  of  the  prisoner's  bed.  Twenty- 
four  hours  of  existence  here  was  followed  by  certain 
death.  But  when  I  observe  that  this  dungeon  was  built 
by  the  same  persons  who  instituted  the  Inquisition,  won- 
der ceases. 

He  paused,  I  have  said,  before  it,  and  looked  up.  The 
great  door  stood  before  him;  and  at  that  very  instant 
its  wicket  opened;  and  a  man  came  out,  as  if  pushed  head- 
long forth. 

"Norn  tfunpipe!"  said  the  man;  "that  is  a  civil  way 
of  treating  a  man  who  is,  as  it  were,  an  official." 

Paul  Ledru  shuddered,  and  turned  away.  The  voice  waa 
for  too  familiar  to  him. 

"  Ah !  ah  !"  cried  the  man,  "ia  that  Torty.  How 
are  you,  my  parpm  f    The  devil,  you  look  quite  a  ooiir- 

0*0*/" 

u  I  am  not  a  bourgeois,  I  am  &  patriot*,  citoyen  Du- 
chesne," said  Ledru,  recovering  himself. 

"  Citoyen  !  what  is  that  I "  cried  M.  Duchesne,  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  the  early  part  of  this  narrative. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Paul  Ledru,  with 
astonishment. 

" Where  have  I  been?  ahem!"  replied  Duchesne; 
"why,  in  there;  on  bread  and  water  for  two  years,  in  a 
dungeon." 

"Why?" 

*  Because  of  the  affair  of  Bevewon,"  replied  Duchesne. 

"Of  Beveillon  ?*  cried  Paul  Ledru,  in  astonishment ; 
"why,  you  must  have  been  missed." 

«  Missed  f* 

«  Tes  !" 

"  By  whom  ?" 

«  By  us." 

«< By  you;  when?" 

*<  When  we  searched  all  the  prisons  for  every  patriot  we 
could  find." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Torty—" 

"  Paul  Ledru—" 

«  Well,  Paul  Ledru.  I've  been  in  that  cursed  place 
two  years  in  a  solitary  -eachot,  never  having  seen  a  crea- 
ture save  the  jailor,  who  had  a  spite  against  me." 

"  And  who  kept  you  in  without  authority." 

**  The  scoundrel !  But  I  was  saying  I  have  been  on 
hard  allowance  ;  I  have  no  money.  Will  you  line  my 
inside  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  good 
wine  ?" 

"  With  pleasure.    Yonder  is  a  cabaret*9 

«'  Come,  then,  and  Heaven  bless  you,"  said  the  ex-hang- 
man, with  fervour  which  was  heartfelt.  The  poor  fellow 
looked  starved. 

Paid  Ledru,  though  his  prejudices  and  hia  recoBectionf 
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armed  him  against  the  man,  was  too  good-natured,  and 
too  much  of  a  practical  democrat,  to  allow  them  to  influ- 
ence him ;  and  they  moved  at  once  towards  the  tavern. 
Its  little,  dirty,  dark  sitting-room  was  vacant. 

"  Two  bottles  of  good  red  wine,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  half 
pound  of  ham,"  said  Paul. 

Duchesne's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 
His  gaunt,  pale,  hollow  checks  were  for  a  moment  touched 
with  crimson. 

"  You  are  a  prince  !"  he  cried. 
"  The  devil !"  replied  Paul,  hurriedly,  "  do  yon  insult 
me?" 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Prince  is  the  worst  affront  you  could  give  me." 
«  But  why  ?" 
"  They  are  a  Vindex" 
"  Have  they  offended  the  King  ?'» 
"  There  is  no  king,  or  will  be  soon  none." 
"  You  craze  mo.     Where  is  he? — is  he  dead, dying?" 
"  We  upset  him  yesterday,  and  the  National  Assembly 
will  proclaim  his  dicheance  to-day." 

"  A  bah! — Why,  it  seems  you've  been  at  work  since  I 
saw  you." 
«  A  little." 
«  Tell  me.'' 

"  We've  not  left  a  stone  of  the  Bastille  !" 
"Paul,  you're  taking  advantage  of  my  two  yean9 
Absence." 

"  Not  a  whit !  there's  not  a  stone  of  it  standing.  Ask 
Pnlloy,  who  calls  himself  entrepreneur  de  la  demolition 
de  la  Bastille  ;  he  took  it  in  a  day.  He  pulled  it  down 
in  a  year,  made  medals  of  the  iron  chairs,  busts  of  Bous- 
seau  and  Mirabeau  of  the  stones,  and  models  too  of  the 
prison." 

"  Bah  !"  said  Duchesne,  as  the  breakfast  was  laid  be- 
fore him,  "  but  just  tell  me  all  about  this." 

"  The  shortest  way  will  be  to  tell  you  my  life  since  we 
parted,"  replied  Paul  Ledru. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Duchesne,  his  mouth  half 
full. 

Paul  began  and  sketched  rapidly  his  existence  since 
the  day  of  the  Beveillon  riot.  The  ex-hangman  made  no 
remarks,  he  was  too  busy  eating.  At  last,  however,  the 
narrative  stopped. 

"  And  that's  where  wo  are  now,"  he  exclaimed. 
«  Exactly." 

"  And  what  are  you  about  just  now  ?"  asked  Duchesne. 
"  That's  a  secret,  which  seek  not  to  violate.    I  am 
acting  for  others.    I  must  leave  you  now,  but  will  not 
forget  you.     Take  a  bed  here,  and  I  will  come  and  see 
you  in  a  day  or  two.     In  the  meanwhile  live  on  this," 
And  he  handed  him  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"  What  is  this  f ' 
"  An  assigned  of  fifty  francs." 
"But  what  good  is  it?" 
"  Try." 

Duchesne  called  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  handed 
her,  with  an  air  of  considerable  doubt,  the  dirty  rumpled 
piece  of  paper. 

"  I  will  get  change,  ctioyen"  said  the  woman  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  brought  a  bundle  of  similar  rags,  worth 
ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  sous,  and  gave  change.  The 
hangman  looked  puzzled. 

"It'B  all  right,"  exclaimed  Paul  Ledru,  laughing, "  this 
good  woman  is  a  better  patriot  than  Bergossc,  who  said — 


*  Un  Francais  amateur  da  beta, 
PaxUnt  des  dfipntei,  disait  a  Mirabeau ; 
Lear  dfcrets  sont  inimitable* , 
Lear  orateurs  sont  incroyabUs 
Et  leur  assignaU  impay  allies  Vn 

"  What  a  canaille  J"  said  the  woman,  "  but  for  the  «#• 
signals  I  know  not  what  I  should  do.  The  rascally  aris- 
tocrats have  exported  the  numeraire." 

"  If  they  had  only  done  this  ?"  replied  Paul  Ledru. 

"  What  else  have  they  doneP"  asked  Duchesne,  after 
calling  for  brandy. 

"Infame!  Men  inimical  to  the  Revolution,  and  wish- 
ing to  precipitate  the  people  into  misery,  imagined  a  dia- 
bolical scheme.  They  went  round  into  the  markets,  and 
bought  up  all  the  oorn  and  flour  they  could  get,  to  hide  it 
away  in  woods,  caves,  and  barns.  With  a  splendid  har- 
vest we  have  had  famine.  Then  they  incited  the  people 
to  lay  the  fault  on  the  bakers,  and  got  up  riots,  notably 
that  of  Francois,  whom  they  pushed  the  people  to  kill." 

««  Thegredins!" 

"  But  the  Assembly  routed  them  out ;  and  what  then 
think  you  they  did  ?  They  threw  bread  into  rivers,  sacks 
of  flour  were  destroyed  by  thousands,  whole  fields  of  corn 
were  laid  low  in  the  night  by  fire,  and  all  to  breed  famine 
and  discontent,  and  bring  back  the  old  system." 

Paul  Ledru  spoke  not  half  the  truth.  Such  were  but 
a  trifle  of  the  acts  which  the  infamous  party  of  the  emi- 
gration, the  hired  agents  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  fo- 
reigners, were  guilty  of.  It  was  this  series  of  events  which, 
maddening  the  people,  made  them  turn  on  their  oppres- 
sors, and  seek  to  drown  in  blood  the  infamies  of  their 
enemies.  Not  a  head  fell  but  the  enemies  of  the  country 
were  answerable  for  it. 

"  But,"  said  Paul,  rising,  « I  must  leave  you."  .' 

"  Good-by,"  replied  Duchesne,  who  was  very  merry  by 
this  time. 

"  Until  to-morrow,"  said  Paul ;  and  then  he  added,  as 
he  went  by  the  mistress  of  the  cabaret,  "take  care  of  him ; 
he  is  not  used  to  drink." 

Paul  Ledru,  who  was  a  little  behindhand,  moved  ra- 
pidly onward ;  but,  to  avoid  the  crowd  which  he  could  see 
round  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  descended  to  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

As  he  came  up,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  /SderU  marching, 
banner  flying  ;  while  one  at  their  head,  who  wore  a  crown 
of  laurel,  waved  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

It  was  VAmi  du  Peuple,  the  oitoyen  Marat. 

Paul  Ledru  recognized  both  his  face  and  his  rags. 

"  Good  day,  citizen  Ledru,"  exclaimed  the  fervent  Be- 
volutionist. 

'  «  Good  day,"  said  Marat ;  « this  is  a  day.  We  have 
crushed  the  infame.  No  twentieth  of  June  now.  We've 
got  him  safe." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with  him  f '  asked 
Ledru. 

"  Try  him,"  replied  Marat. 

"And  then?" 

«  Judge  him." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  Execute  him !"  said  the  tribune,  fiercely* 

At  the  head  of  the  bridge  they  parted,  after  shaking 
hands  and  expressing  mutual  hopes  of  the  triumph  of 
liberty. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Ledru  gained  the  Rue  Crenelle, 
the  confluence  of  people  in  the  quarter  being  immense ;  but 
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it  last  he   entered   the  street,  and  stopped  before  the 
Vwe.    The  shop  was  open,  despite  the  excitement  and 
alarm. 

Itthu  occupied  bat  a  few  minutes  in  settling  his  busi- 
ness and  giving  all  the  necessary  orders.     He  then  came 
oat  and  toned  towards  his  home  again.    As  he  did  so, 
two  men  paused  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  and  took 
note  of  the  house.     They  then  followed  Foul,  taking  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  stopped  only  when  they  saw 
him  safe  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Rue  Dominique. 
They  were  M.  Brown  and  the  Count  Leopold. 

CHAPTER  X. 
THE  REMOVAL. 

The  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  Adela  and  the 
Bake  from  the  Rue  Dominique  were  not  completed  until 
the  Monday  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
whok  party,  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  issued  from 
the  hotel  as  if  about  to  take  a  walk.  They  moved  slowly 
round  by  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  then  Font  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, now  de  la  Concorde.  There  was  Adela  and  the 
Duke,  Charles  Clement,  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  the  Coun- 
tess Miranda.     Paul  Ledru  and  his  wife  had  gone  on 


Crossing  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  they  gained  the 
Bae  St  Honore,  but  found  it,  near  the  Place  Vendome, 
choked  up  by  a  dense  crowd.  They  filled  both  ends  of  the 
Bae  8t.  Honore — the  rue  now  called  Castiglione,  but 
then  I  forget  what.  They  were  waiting  evidently  for 
sane  spectacle. 

"What  is  all  this  crowd  f"  asked  the  Duke,  tremb- 
ling. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"It's  Louis  Capet  going  to  the  Temple,"  said  a  woman 
near  at  hand. 

"Where?"  asked  Gracchus,  hiding  with  difficulty  a 
radiant  smile. 

u  To  the  prison  of  the  Temple,"  replied  the  woman  ; 
"ah!  ah!  the  Assembly  wanted  to  send  them  to  the 
Taxembourg,  in  grand  style,  but  the  Commune  wouldn't 
have  it." 

"  And  they  were  right,"  said  another  man. 

«  Pivtf  Danton !" 

"Fttv  Robespierre!" 

"  Vtve  Marat !" 

m  Vtve  Santerre !" 

*  Vwe  la  XepubUque .'"  cried  Gracchus  Antiboul,  dis- 
gusted at  the  array  of  names  which  the  crowd  put  forth 
in  their  seaL 

u  Vtve  la  RepubUque !  "  shouted  the  crowd  in  return. 

It  waia  quarter  past  three  o'clock. 

At  this  instant  a  contused  mass  of  cries  hailed  the  ar- 
rival of  two  carriages.  They  were  open,  and  surrounded 
by  pikemen  and  gendarmes.  In  the  first  rode  Louis  XVI., 
with  Petion  and  Manuel 

The  second  carriage  contained  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elisabeth,  and  the  children. 

They  moved  slowly.  It  was  the  revenge  of  the  people. 
Is  that  city  where  kings  and  queens  had  tyrannized  and 
towered — where  they  had  trodden  underfoot  every  senti- 
ment of  decency,  humanity,  and  justice — where  wretches 
like  Louis  XL,  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX.,  Louis  XIII., 
XoujsXIV.  and  Louis  XY.  had  gloated  over  popular  suf- 
lwretch©4ne8§— the  very  mob  their  vices  had  cre- 
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ated  was  now  assembled  to  rejoice  over  the  degradation  of 
the  Monarchy,  which,  however,  was  in  a  few  years  again 
to  rule  that  great  city. 

"  Ah !  Papa  Veto  !"  cried  one. 

"  Louis  Capet,"  said  another. 

"  Bonjottr,  Monsieur  Capet,"  said  a  third. 

"A  fine  me$$e  rouge*  we'll  havo  one  of  these  days, 
said  another. 

Take  care  of  your  head,"  cried  one. 
A  fine  day  for  a  ride,  Capet." 
There's  the  Austrian  strumpet!" 

"  To  the  block  with  the  whole  fown&e" 

"  Who  is  that  they  are  insulting  p"  said  the  Duke  in  a 
whisper.    He  had  been  kept  back. 

"  The  King,"  whispered  Adela. 

The  old  man  groaned,  but  his  act  passed  unnoticed; 
and  next  minute  the  slow  mourning  cortege  had  passed,  and 
the  way  np  the  Rue  St.  Honore  was  free. 

"  Come  away,'1  said  Adela,  who  noticed  how  her  father 
trembled. 

The  whole  party  passed  rapidly  along  the  now  nearly 
empty  street,  and  hurried  towards  tho  Rue  Greselle.  The 
old  man  was  violently  agitated,  as  were  Miranda  and 
Adela. 

«  Where  will  it  all  end?"  groaned  the  old  man.  ' 

"  Hush,"  said  Charles;  "just  now  such  words  are  dan* 
gerous.     We  know  not  who  may  hear  us." 

"  But,"  whispered  Miranda,  "  what  will  they  do  with 
the  King?" 

"We  must  wait  and  see," replied  Charles;  "events 
will  much  influence  the  people.  If  they  get  peace,  and  the 
Royalist  party  have  sense  to  resign  pretensions  which  aro 
henceforth  useless,  he  will  escape;  but,  in  the  face  of 
foreign  and  civil  war,  he  will  perish.  His  brothers  and 
adherents  will  be  bis  murderers." 

"  It  is  an  awful  state  of  things." 

"  But  do  not  blame  us,  dear  lady,  as  do  the  ignorant, 
the  prejudiced,  and  the  vile.  Blame  the  vile  rulers  who, 
by  their  infamies,  have  driven  us  to  this.  Had  not  the 
Monarchy  been  a  succession  of  iniquities,  this  would  not 
have  happened." 

"  But  pity  'tis  these  should  pay  for  the  bad  men  who 
have  gone  before  them." 

"  They  pay  the  penalty  of  blindness  and  obstinacy  in 
themselves,"  replied  Charles, 

"  Woe  is  me,  my  friend,  but  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days. 
But  now  hasten,  I  pray  you,  your  union  with  that  dear 
girl;  and  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Generous  Miranda,"  replied  Clement;  "  always  think- 
ing of  others.  Would,  indeed,  our  union  had  taken  place ; 
for  each  day,  I  fear  me,  times  will  be  more  troublous." 

"  Pause  not  a  day,"  continued  Miranda,  "  or  the  death 
of  the  Duke  will  indefinitely  delay  it." 

"  This  is  Monday.  On  Thursday  our  union  shall  take 
place.    Do  you  know  a  priest?" 

"  The  King's  confessor,  M.  de  Firmont." 

"Can  you  find  him?" 

"  Oh,  yes!  he  often  came  to  the  palace,  and  I  took  his 
address  down.     I  will  give  it  you." 

"  I  will  find  him  out  to-morrow,"  said  Charles,  warmly; 
"but  here  we  are." 

They  had  reached  the  shop  of  Paul  and  Mario  Ledru, 
who  were  standing  outside  waiting  their  arrival. 
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"Thank  God!"  said  the  Duke,  "for  my  legs  were 
trembling  under  me." 

The  whole  party  passed  through  the  shop,  and  the  back 
sort  of  parlour,  where  dinner  awaited  them. 

The  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  Charles  Clement 
and  Gracchus  Antiboul  were  set  apart  for  the  Duke  and 
his  daughter ;  who,  however,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and 
liveliness,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  trusting  an 
ojfideux,  or  servant,  were  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Ledrus. 

Miranda,  wishing  to  pass  her  chief  time  with  them,  re- 
quested Charles  so  to  arrange  that  she  could  return  some- 
what late  at  night.  Charles  undertook  to  get  her  a 
certificate  of  good  patriotism. 

This  settled,  and  despite  the  importance  of  events  oc- 
curring without,  the  friends  passed  a  long  evening  to- 
gether, and  it  was  nearly  midnight  ere  they  parted. 
Gracchus  Antiboul  went  to  the  Jacobins  about  ten,  and 
Charles  undertook  to  see  Miranda  home. 

The  young  man  wore  a  sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  turn  through  the  narrow 
streets  which  led  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Miranda,  where 
Rose  had  preceded  her.  They  moved  along  some  time  in 
silence.  They  were  thinking;  but  how  different  were 
their  thoughts.  Charles  was  dwelling  on  the  dear  hopes 
which  lay  before  him ;  Miranda  was  asking  of  the  future 
its  unfathomable  secrets. 

u  It  is  strange,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  Bhort 
laugh,  "  to  see  us  walk  along  thus  silent." 

*'  Pardon  me,  Miranda, M  saidCharles,  recovering  himself. 

"  No  pardon,  Charles ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Could  I  use  my  position  and  my  fortune  in  any  way  to  be 
useful  to  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  our- 
selves fw 

u  Indeed  you  could,  dear  lady,"  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  eagerly ;  "  open  your  salons  to  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  both  Girondin  and  Mountain  ;  make  your- 
self agreeable  to  them,  and  no  one  can  say  how  much  in- 
fluence you  might  have  on  all  our  destinies." 

"  I  will  do  it.  Give  me  a  list  of  persons  to  invite,  point 
out  to  me  how  to  receive  them,  come  too,  and  I  will  devote 
my  whole  energies  to  the  task." 

"  And  great  will  be  the  good  done.  Danton  you  have 
already  secured,  but  you  must  not  neglect  him  for  that. 
It  may  be  of  incalculable  use  to  make  friends  with  men 
whose  power  will  soon  be  dictatorial.'' 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Miranda's  house. 

Charles  Clement  prepared  to  bid  her  farewell. 

"Will  you  not  come  inP"  said  Miranda,  almost  faintly. 

"  I  should  like  to  talk  over  this  plan  of  ours,  as  well 
as  of  your  marriage." 

Charles  Clement  gladly  assented,  and  they  went  in. 
Rose  was  waiting  with  supper  laid  in  the  delicious  boudoir 
which,  in  days  gone  past,  she  had  bo  delighted  to  adorn. 

They  sat  down,  and,  Rose  waiting  on  them,  supped 
alone  for  the  first  time. 

They  knew  not  why,  for  there  are  secrets  in  our  hearts 
we  know  not  of  ourselves,  but  both  Charles  and  Mi- 
randa felt  a  strange  restraint.  They  ate  almost  in  silence, 
mechanically.  The  lovely  Italian  was  pale  in  the  extreme, 
while  Charles  Clement,  with  a  frown  on  his  face,  sought  to 
sound  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  Rose,  suddenly,  u  I  hope  you  are  like  an 
old  married  couple,  who  have  said  all  they  have  to  say, 
and  can't  think  of  anything  new."  , 


Both  started,  and  both  coloured  violently. 

"  Well,  it  does  look  like  it,"  exclaimed  Miranda,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  while  Charles  apologized  for  his  silence. 

Conversation  now  began  freely,  and  both  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  talk  with  seat  and  interest.  It  was  the 
Revolution  they  spoke  of  chiefly,  and  here  they  agreed. 
Miranda's  warm  Italian  heart  sided  with  the  people,  and 
she  had  little  maudlin  and  sentimental  pity  for  their 
oppressors.  They  were  each  equally  delighted  with  the 
other's  conversation,  and  it  was  with  surprise  and  shame 
that  they  heard  tho  clock  strike  three. 

"  Heavens  !  Charles,  it  is  very  thoughtless  of  me  to 
have  kept  you  thus,"  said  Miranda ;  "  the  streets  may  be 
dangerous." 

"  Not  to  a  patriot,  and  an  armed  one,"  replied  Charles 
Clement,  rising ;  "  but  I  thank  you  for  a  most  charming 
hour.    Will  you  be  in  the  Roe  Grenelle  at  twelve  f" 

«  Without  fail,"  said  Miranda  quickly. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Miranda  sent  her  maid  to  bed,  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  wept. 

Charles  felt  a  kind  of  strange  feeling  at  the  heart  he 
did  not  understand. 

But  neither  ever  spoke  of  that  interview  to  any  one, 
neither  next  day  nor  ever  afterwards. 

Why! 

CIIAPTEE  XI. 
THE  SANS-CULOTTE. 

The  reign  of  the  iani-culottes  may  now  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  The  pikemen  and  the  9cm$-<xdcUes  were  one. 
When  at  first  citizen  soldiers  put  on  uniform  and  mounted 
guard,  many  did  their  duty  in  their  working  clothes  and 
cotton  caps.  They  were  the  biteU  of  '89,  whom,  what 
was  called  the  habiU-bUu*  never  forgot  to  insult,  and  whom 
they  kept  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  corps-de-garde,  sending 
them  out  to  mount  guard  between  midnight  and  four  in 
the  morning.  They  were  prohibited  from  appearing  on 
parade ;  the  bonneU-dt-laine  would  have  dishonoured  the 
dandy  gentlemen  in  fine  uniforms,  varnished  leather  collars, 
and  powdered  shoulders.  But  they  were  patient,  for  they 
had  their  hope  of  triumphing  in  their  turn,  and  they  sup- 
ported with  perfect  resignation  all  the  sarcasms  which 
these  aristocrats  of  a  new  kind  poured  on  them.  Many 
public  writers  defended  them;  and  this  alone  was  hope  and 
encouragement.  Some  journalists  even  prophesied  the 
reign  of  the  cotton  caps ;  and  they  mounted  guard  in  tho 
night  gaily,  looking  to  the  future.  Called  tcmt-cvfoUe*, 
they  gloried  in  the  name. 

Prudhomme  wrote,  in  1793,  "  the  true  $cm$-etdotU  is 
a  natural  man,  or  a  man  who  has  preserved  all  the  energy 
of  one  in  the  bosom  of  a  oivil  society,  regenerated  by  the 
Revolution.  He  is  a  patriot,  robust  in  head  as  in  body, 
who  has  always  exposed  his  person,  and  made  a  step  in 
advance,  and  who,  in  consequence,  never  waited  for  his 
country  to  call  him.  It  is  this  workman  and  father  of  a 
family,  who,  gifted  with  right  sense,  instead  of  giving  to 
the  Republic  the  leavings  of  his  time,  thought  himself  in 
permanent  requisition  in  person  and  faculties,  from  the 
12th  July,  1789*  A  true  tant-culctte  is  what  was  once 
called  the  man  of  the  people,  frank,  cordial,  sometimes 
rude,  but  always  humane,  even  at  those  revolutionary  mo- 
ments when  one  is  compelled  to  oast  a  veil  on  the  statue 
of  humanity.    The  tree  *m*-€wteto  willed  the  death  of 
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the  despot  and  of  all  conspirators;  lie  is  seen  on  the  road 
of  all  traitors  going  U>  punishment;  he  even  presses  round 
the  scaffold,  because  humanity  excludes  not  justice." 

This  picture  is  a  little  flattered,  though  the  true  sans- 
ofotfe  was  really  enthusiastic,  patriotic,  sincere,  disinte- 
rested ;  while  rich  scoundrels,  in  their  disguise,  to  avoid 
aspciou,  exaggerated  patriotism,  and,  to  save  their  own 
necks,  were  terribly  lavish  of  other  people's.     The  lead- 
iog  type  of  the  sans-culotte  was  his  devotion.    Poor,  it 
Toold  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  divided  his 
time-  into  three  parts — one  for  earning  his  living,  one  for 
las  country,  one  for  rest.     Ho  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
His  whole  time  was  given  to  his  country.     The  Republic 
was  his  devotion.     He  took  the  republican^ precept  of  con- 
tempt for  riches  in  its  most  serious  point  of  view,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  his  individual  comfort  and  that 
of  his  family  to  the  common  weal.    Like  devotees  in  re- 
ligion, he  looked  upon  lnkewarmness  and  indifference  in 
politics  as  crimes.      Zealous  clubbist,  he  remained  at  the 
dub  meetings,  or  those  of  his  section, until  midnight,  eating 
a  hit  of  bread  between  whiles,  while  he  never  missed  emeute, 
fitey  execution,  or  political  assembly,     At  the  first  tap  of 
the  drum,  down  came  the  sans-culolte  into  the  street;  rush- 
ing into  the  midst  of  a  group,  he  was  the  first  to  incite  to 
combat. 

The  upper  classes  used  the  word  sans-culotte  as  a  term 
of  contempt.  It  is  said  that  one  day  Maury,  speaking  at 
the  national  tribune,  was  hissed  by  some  women  on  ac- 
count of  his  unpopular  sentiments.  He  looked  at  them 
with  scorn,  and  cried,  "  Mr.  President,  silence  those  sans* 
calotte*."  This  pun  of  the  Abbe  Maury  was  successful, 
and  political  women  were  often  called,  on  the  strength 
of  their  not  wearing  the  garment  peculiarly  adapted  to  man, 
by  this  name,  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
Bevolution. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  sans-culotte  was -also  called 
fiqmer.  Wearing  the  carmagnole,  wooden  shoes,  and  a 
red  cap,  he  invaded  the  Tuileries ;  on  the  10th  August 
he  renewed  his  visit,  but  this  time  with  a  musket,  which 
he  threw  away,  the  victory  once  gained,  and  mounted  guard 
with  his  pike.  The  uniforms  having  always  carried  the 
nuuket,  made  the  scms-culoUe  stick  to  his  pike.  Another 
characteristic  was  in  his  name.  He  was  never  called 
Peter,  Paul,  James,  or  John,  that  was  all  very  well  for 
ci-diwuUs;  he  was  named  Scipio,  Brutus,  Anaxagoras, 
Begums,  Aristides;  while  he  had  an  intense  reverence  for 
Diogenes  and  his  tub* 

The  pike  was  held  in  great  veneration  in  all  Paris,  and 
women  wore  pike  ear-rings,  while  the  Place  Vendome  be- 
came Place  de  Piques,  and  the  Rue  Louis-le-Grand  was 
Boede  Piques  to  1709.  But  the  sans-culotte  was  the 
great  popularity;  and  to  be  dressed  in  rags,  proving  dis- 
nUerestedness,  was  a  great  merit.  Pictures  of  sans-culottes 
without  number  appeared.  A  section  was  called  section  des 
P3ns-eulottes,& man-of-war  was  called  "  The  Sane-culotu" 
a  regiment  the  legion  of  sans-culottes,  while  the  supple- 
mentary days  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  called  sans- 
adot&Us. 

They  were  the  subject  of  jokes,  too,  and  their  name 
served  as  the  food  for  pleasantry.  A  picture  representing 
Vamomr  sans-enUrtte  was  published,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  written: — 

■Qaand  1'amour  en  bonnet  te  trouve  sans-culotte, 
la  Iibert6  lni  plait  il  en  fait  sa  marotte  " 

Then  was  one  graye  inconvenience  in  connexion  with 


the  sans-culottes*  Their  costume  and  medal  ensuring  im- 
punity, it  was  put  on  by  many  royalists  and  re-action ists, 
who  calculating  that  the  more  bloody  the  Bevolution  was, 
the  sooner  it  would  be  over,  assumed  the  guise  of  patriot- 
ism, and  impelled  the  Bevolution  to  its  bloodiest  excesses. 

After  the  tenth  August  the  National  Guard  disappeared, 
and  the  pikemen  and  sans-culottes  took  their  place. 

The  latter  were  never  more  than  6,000  in  number. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  Paul  Ledru,  now  citoyen 
Begulus  Ledru,  was  at  his  counter  serving  a  young  girl, 
when  a  man  suddenly  entered  who  seemed  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  a  patriot,  or  a  sans-culotte,  but  one  of  an  aristo- 
cratic order.  He  wore  a  red  felt  hat,  approaching  some- 
what the  shape  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  while  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  hair,  which,  mixing  with  that 
of  his  head,  made  a  perfect  forest.  His  coat  was  of  rude 
blue,  while  his  waistcoat  was  a  very  tri-coloured  flag  of  it- 
self. His  pantaloons  were  made  of  three  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  while  a  bundle  of  heavy  metal  seals  and 
keys  hung  from  his  waistcoat.  In  his  hand  was  a  huge 
stick. 

"Salut  and  fraternity,  citizen,"  he  said,  in  a  rough 
voice. 

"  Sahd,"  replied  Ledru. 

"  Hast  thou  a  red  cap,  a  true  liberty  covering  t" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Ledru,  showing  several. 

"  Citizen,"  said  the  energetic  visitor,  seating  himself, 
"  I  have  to  complain  of  thy  civism." 

"  How  so  F 

"  Thou  art  never  at  thy  section.  Ten  thousand  can- 
non balls !  but  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  his  country," 

"  But,  citoyen,  I  only  came  in  yesterday." 

"  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  thy  race  being  unknown  to  me. 
Know,  then,  citoyen  Ledru,  that  I  am  president  of  the  Club 
des  Sans-culottes,  true  patriots  all.  Wilt  thou  be  one  of  us  1" 

"  I  will  attend  one  of  thy  meetings.' ' 

"  We  never  meet.  Dost  then  take  us  for  lawyers  f 
We've  something  else  to  do  besides  talking." 

«  The  work  is— — " 

"  That  of  aristocrat  hunting.  We  have  vowed  eternal 
war  to  the  race;  and  we  spend  our  days  and  nights  in  rout- 
ing them  up." 

"  Hum!"  said  Ledru,  who  had  paled  somewhat,  "it's 
rude  work." 

"  Bude !  I  expect  it  is ;  but  patriotism  is  its  own  re* 
ward.  Thou  art  a  brother ;  I  am  thirsty,  give  me  a  glass 
of  water.  Between  true  men  these  things  may  be  asked 
without  ceremony." 

Ledru  intimated  his  willingness,  and  moved  inwards. 
At  the  same  instant  a  man,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  tans* 
culottes,  entered  the  shop. 

"  In  there,"  said  the  aristocrat  hunter. 

The  party  burst  into  the  little  back  parlour  of  the  shop, 
where  sat  the  Duke,  Adcla,  and  the  wife  of  Ledru. 

"  Arrest  those  two  ex-nobles,"  cried  the  man  of  the  red 
cap ;  "  I  denounce  them." 

"  Scoundrel ! "  cried  Ledru,  gazing  wildly  at  the  party; 
"Ah!  M.  Broun;  you  will  protect  us." 

" He  said  you"  said  the  aristocrat  hunter. 

«  Thou  wilt  protect  us  ?" 

"I  perform  my  duty,"  replied  M.  Broun,  doggedly. 

"But  that  is  surely  not  to  trouble  my  quiet  home?' 

"  I  am  ordered  by  the  citizen  at  the  head  of  the  police 
department  to  arrest  the  ex-Duke  do  Bavilliere  and  the 
Lady  Adela  his  daughter.    There  are  they ;  are  they  not  V[ 
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u  And  who  touches  tliera  ?"  cried  Charles  Clement, 
bounding  in,  followed  by  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

Ledru  took  courage,  and  seized  a  pair  of  pistols. 

M.  Broun  politely  explained  the  Btate  of  affairs. 

"  And  this  rascally  denouncer?"  said  Charles  Clement, 
pale  with  rage  and  horror. 

"  I  am  a  true  patriot,"  replied  the  man,  sullenly. 

"Then  show  thyself  in  thy  true  colours,  ex-thief!  ex- 
aristocrat  !"  cried  Charles,  tearing  away  his  beard  and  hair. 

The  eye  of  a  rival  had  been  clear.  It  was  Count  Leopold. 

"  My  nephew !"  shouted  the  Duke. 

"  My  cousin ! "  cried  Adela. 

" Now,  am  I  not  revenged  ?"  said  the  Count  Leopold, 
folding  his  arms  and  gazing  on  them  with  satanic  fur}'. 

"  Oh !  oh !"  cried  one  of  the  sans-ctdvltes,  "  this  quidam 
is  a  ci-devant,  who  uses  the  sacred  cloak  of  patriotism  to 
seek  private  revenge.  Comrades,  we  must  punish  this 
villainy." 

"Ala  lantern*  with  the  spy,"  said  another. 

In  the  instant  the  Count  Leopold  was  seized  by  four  of 
the  sans-culoUes,  inflexible  against  aristocrats,  but  furious 
at  being  made  the  tools  of  private  revenge.  The  disguised 
man  struggled  violently,  but  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  out  in  the  street.  M.  Broun  made  not  an  effort  to 
save  him. 

"  But  I  must  take  these  two  persons  to  the  Concicr- 
gerie,"  he  observed,  coldly. 

44  Why  ?"  cried  Charles,  while  the  whole  party  looked 
on  in  mute  despair. 

"  It  is  the  order  of  the  Commune." 

"  Bear  up,  uncle  dear,  Adela  dear,"  said  the  young  man, 
bitterly ;  "  go  with  them.  I  will  to  Robespierre — Gracchus 
to  Danton — and  your  release  shall  be  signed  within  an 
hour." 

The  sans-ctdottes  started. 

"Thou  wilt  scarcely  be  bo  successful,"  said  Broun, 
tn«jeringly. 

"It  cannot  be  other.  Here  are  three  combatants  of 
the  14th  July,  of  the  20th  June,  of  the  10th  August, 
three  well-known  Jacobins,  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the 
niter  harmlessness  of  these  persons." 

"  Thy  evidence  in  civism  is  great ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  away." 

A  yell  of  fury  called  the  men  of  the  party  to  the  door 
of  the  shop.     At  that  instant  Miranda  came  up. 

"  They  are  hanging  a  man,"  said  Miranda,  wildly. 

« Is  that  all  ?"  cried  M.  Bjoun. 

"  He  deserves  it,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

Miranda  looked  astounded. 

"He  is  my  cousin— -save  him!"  shrieked  Adela, 
fainting. 


Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul  rushed  forth. 

The  four  sans-culottes  had  dragged  the  Count  Leopold 
beneath  a  lamp  supported  by  a  projecting  piece  of  iron, 
and  across  this  they  had  thrown  a  long  rope,  procured  from 
the  first  shop.  A  crowd  had  collected,  who,  hearing  that 
it  was  intended  to  hang  an  aristocrat  for  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  patriot,  and  thus  serving  private  revenge,  all 
joined  heartily  iu  the  tragedy.  The  Count  struggled 
violently ;  but  they  had  succeeded  in  binding  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  placing  him  on  a  Btool. 

The  Count,  his  body  covered  with  rags,  his  face  haggard 
and  pale,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  crowd  in  search  of  one 
look  of  pity  or  encouragement.  Not  one  responded  to  his 
hope. 

M  Off  with  him,"  cried  one. 

"  Sante  marquis!"  said  another. 

"Bit!"  shrieked  a  third. 

"  Take  him  to  the  Concicrgerie"  put  in  Charles  Cle- 
ment. 

"  Let  him  have  a  trial,"  cried  Gracchus. 

"  Dost  thou  wish  to  join  him?"  said  one  of  the  satis- 
culottes,  menacingly. 

"  Will  no  man  save  me  from  these  devils  ?"  cried  the 
Count,  in  a  faint  voice ;  "  I  am  a  true  patriot." 

M  A  ci-devant,"  answered  one. 

"  An  aristocrat.' ' 

"A  spy." 

"Iaraa  true  patriot ;  ask  Danton,  ask  Robespierre"— 

"  Silence,  liar,"  thundered  the  sans-culolte  who  had 
threatened  Charles  and  Gracchus,  kicking  the  stool  from 
under  him. 

The  Count  whirled  round  with  a  convulsive  shudder; 
and,  when  the  rope  hung  straight  and  steady,  he  was  a 
corpse. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  returned  to  the  shop, 
where  they  found  Miranda  weeping  in  the  arms  of  Marie 
Ledru. 

M.  Broun  had  hurried  away  with  the  Duke  and  Adela, 
while  the  above  tragedy  was  taking  place. 

"  Close  the  shop,"  said  Charles,  sombrely,  "  and  let  us 
discuss  the  means  of  saving  our  friends.'1 

The  shop  was  rapidly  closed,  to  open  no  more ;  and  all 
gathered  round  a  table. 

"  Not  to  have  let  me  go  with  them,"  said  Miranda, 
sobbing. 

"You  shall  soon  be  with  her,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
kindly ;  "  there  is  no  evidence  against  them.  Let  us  lose 
no  time.  Ledru,  see  the  Countess  home,  while  I  go  to 
Robespierre's." 

"  And  I  to  Danton,"  said  Gracchus. 

And  they  went  out. 
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This  work  has  been  preceded  in  the  world  by  many 
skilful  preparatives.  Small  paragraphs  in  the  miscel- 
laneous columns  of  newspapers  have  informed  their 
readers  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Macaulay  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  history  of  England,  and  new  sets  came 
forth  regularly  whenever  the  previous  announcement 
was  supposed  to  have  completed  the  round.  Even  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  defeat  at  Edinburgh  was  made  snbservient 


to  the  success  of  his  great  work.  Edinburgh  had  dis- 
graced itself — but  the  gain  would  fall  to  England  and 
the  world,  in  the  possession  of  a  history  that  would 
fascinate  and  instruct  mankind  through  many  weary 
ages,  and  in  all  lands.  Pew  works  of  any  description 
have  been  so  much  talked  of  before  their  appearance  as 
this  history.  Great  tact  was  exhibited  in  this  mode 
of  advertising,  and  it  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
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KCttring  a  good  start  for  a  work  which  is  designed  to 
be  a  standard  book.       Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  equal  curiosity  has  been  shown  regarding  the 
tmnsmade  between  the  author  and  his  publishers. 
Six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  ten  years  was  an- 
nounced, by  almost  every  journal  in  the  kingdom,  as 
the  sum  paid  for  the  copyright.    The  Literary  Gazelle 
offered  a  correction  of  this  statement,  after  it  had  been 
niriversallj  copied,  -without  specifying  the  real  terms. 
According  to  its  version  the  work  has  been  eminently 
soccessfuL  The  sale  of  three  thousand  copiesof  an  histo- 
rical and  expensive  -work,  in  a  few  days,  evinces  a  very 
general  interest  in  the  author  or  in  his  subject.  The  ex- 
haustion of  an  edition  in  a  week  is  a  tribute  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  to  the  genius  of  an  author,  and  sufficiently 
attests  his  popularity.     The  compliment  is  enhanced 
when  the  "work  is  of  a  permanent  character,  that  may 
be  expected  to  sell  and  to  be  reprinted  for  centuries. 
He  two  volumes  published  are  merely  an  earnest  of 
those  which  are  to  come.     The  first  volume  is  par- 
tially occupied  by  a  treatise  on  English  history  to  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second.      The  real  history 
commences  with  that  reign,  and  the  second  volume 
terminates  with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  period  comprehended  in  the  two  volumes  is  there- 
fore not  four  years;  and,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  intends  to 
write  the  history  of  England  "  down  to  a  time  which  is 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,"  we  may  antici- 
pate volumes  to  fill  a  large  Horary,  if  a  space  be  allowed 
in  his  history  to  the  period  from  1688  to  the  begin- 
ningof  the  present  century,  in  proportion  with  that  given 
to  the  few  years  already  discussed. 

The  author's  fame  as  an  essayist  and  an  orator  has 
led  to  high  expectations  of  this  work ;  and  in  many 
respects  they  are  not  disappointed.     Some  parties  be- 
lieved that  the  writer's  political  bearings  would  appear 
in  his  history.     The  historian  had,  probably,  similar 
fears  for  himself;  and  the  volumes  exhibit  a  laborious 
anxiety  to  avoid  partiality  or  prejudice.     The  result 
produced  by  this  anxiety  to  be  just,  is  a  cold  and  pas- 
sionless work     The  style  is  chaste  and  regular,  but 
not  often  eloquent.    It  moves  on  in  an  even  current, 
on  which  scarcely  a  ripple  appears.    The  minute  fea- 
tures of  society,  and  the  events  that  changed  the  fate 
of  nations*  are  traced  with  the  same  undeviating  and 
unhnpassioned  calmness.  The  characters  of  Titus  Oatcs 
and  of  John  Bunyan  are  sketched  in  exactly  the  same 
style.     The  book  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  a 
judge's  charge  to  the  jury  in  an  interesting  case.  Every 
important  fact  is  briefly  but  clearly  stated.     Its  bear- 
ing is  plainly  exhibited,  but  as  if  the  deduction  by  no 
means  affected  the  reasoner.     The  various  views  that 
might  be  formed  of  leading  events  are  skilfully  ba- 
lanced, and  occasionally  the  reader  is  left  to  form  the 
deductions — to  pronounce  the  judgment;  which  is  in- 
dicated in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  yet 
is  not  stated.    In  other  instances,  the  historian  ap- 
pears not  to  have  definitely  decided  in  his  own  mind 
—the  ease  is  doubtful — the  benefit  of  the  doubt  can 
hardly  he  given  to  either  of  two  parties,  where  both  are 
equally  interested ;  and  the  reader  must  trust  to  his 
own  undirected  discrimination,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
will  trust  to  his  prejudice  in  forming  a  decision. 

The  sculptor's  skill  in  the  execution  of  a  regular  and 
symetrieal  statue  will  be  admired,  while  yet  we  feel 
the  want  of  vitality  in  the  work    A  faultless  form  is 


placed  before  us,  but  it  is  a  mockery  of  life.  Regu- 
larity is  not  beauty.  Wc  doubt  whether  perfect  re- 
gularity be  far  removed  from  plainness ;  and  this  work 
is  constructed  on  a  regular  style.  An  artistical  atmo- 
sphere surrounds  every  page.  We  want  the  free  out- 
pourings of  the  writer's  heart.  He  seems  to  talk  with 
us  under  restraint ;  not  from  fear  to  speak  truth,  but 
from  the  dread  that,  in  speaking  resolutely,  he  seem 
to  compromise  the  office  of  the  judge.  The  style  adopt- 
ed resembles  the  flowing  of  a  deep  broad  river,  on 
whose  breast  no  obstacle  breaks  the  strong  current. 
It  displays  a  firm  resolve,  strongly  enforced,  never  to 
swerve  to  any  side — never  to  suffer  events  to  mar  its 
progress — but  to  bear  down  everything  in  its  way,  and 
yet  not  to  make  an  effort  or  a  noise  in  its  task.  This 
is  a  richer  scene  than  the  brawling  current  of  the 
mountain  stream ;  but  man  forgets  its  riches,  and 
longs  for  the  excitement  of  the  white  rapids,  and  the 
deep  dark  whirlpools  that  are  formed  beneath  them. 

Our  opinion  will  not  be  universally  entertained. 
Men  have  their  idols  in  history,  of  whom  they  dislike 
to  hear  the  truth.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
the  work  assailed  by  ^discriminating  partisans  of  the 
different  parties.  Many  persons  are  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  Cromwell  committed  any  error,  or  had  any 
ambitious  motives ;  and  many  more  have  placed  Charles 
I.  in  the  calendar  of  saints  and  the  list  of  mar- 
tyrs. Mr.  Macaulay  will  displease  all  extreme  parti- 
sans, because  he  has  laboured,  we  believe  successfully, 
to  divest  himself  of  partisanship,  and  produced  an 
estimate  of  public  men  and  historical  events,  if  not 
completely  free  from  the  influence  of  political  feeling, 
yet  containing  the  latter  in  quantities  so  limited  as  to 
be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Mr.  Macaulay  assumes  at  once  that  he  has  to  nar- 
rate not  only  great  political  events,  but  also  to  trace 
the  current  of  domestic  and  social  history — to  "  por- 
tray the  manners  of  successive  generations ;''  to  mark 
their  advancement  in  arts,  literature,  and  religion ;  to 
exhibit  the  influence  of  progress  on  individual  and 
national  prosperity ;  and  to  paint  for  us  a  true  and 
faithful  panorama  of  England,  with  its  many  shifting 
scenes,  during  all  the  remarkable  years  included  with- 
in his  plan.  The  theme  selected  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  for 
the  great  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  hereafter 
linked,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  secular  history 
affords.  The  struggles  of  this  nation  through  suffering 
to  escape  from  tyranny — the  character  of  the  men  who 
watched  over  the  infancy  of  constitutional  freedom — 
the  enmity  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  roundheads — the 
close  commingling  of  religious  differences  with  all  the 
political  principles  of  the  revolution — the  wise  admi- 
nistration of  William  and  Mary — the  brilliant  reign  of 
Anne — the  arrival  of  the  Hanoverians — the  perpetual 
interventions  of  England  with  continental  business — 
the  long  and  frightful  list  of  blood  and  treasure  sacri- 
ficed in  these  wars — the  gradual  outspreading  of  our 
influence  over  the  globe — the  foundation  of  the  mag- 
nificent Indian  empire — the  loss  of  the  New  England 
provinces — the  first  revolution  of  France — its  influence 
upon  England  and  upon  the  world — are  only  a  few 
points  in  the  map  that  he  undertakes  to  prepare.  The 
immense  social  changes  since  the  time  of  James  II.  to 
the  middle  reign  of  George  III. — the  rebellions  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland — their  consequences  on  so- 
Ifciety — the  increase  of  our  commerce,  our  manufac- 
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tares,  and  the  gradual  ohange  wrought  by  them  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nation — the  deeds  of  union 
— the  secret  arrangements  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished— form  only  a  few  of  the  leading  features  in 
our  strictly  domestic  life,  that  might  each  occupy  vo- 
lumes. The  task  is  gigantic.  The  author  has  un- 
doubtedly all  the  aid  that  can  be  afforded,  not  only  by 
the  researches  of  previous  historians,  but  from  the 
public  and  State  papers.  He  is  cheered  onwards  by  the 
sense  of  a  high  reputation,  and  encouraged  by  the  re- 
ception afforded  to  his  past  volumes ;  and  yet  there  are 
not  many  men  who  would  voluntarily  make  the  pro- 
mises that  he  has  given. 

The  history  of  one  great  nation  is  undoubtedly,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  history  of  others.  An  estimate  of 
the  character  of  statesmen  includes  necessarily  a 
sketch  of  those  politicians  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected. These  circumstances  increase  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  careful  perform- 
ance. In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  this  secondary 
department  is  not  slurred  over  carelessly.  They  are 
enriched  by  copious  statements  regarding  the  policy  of 
foreign  powers,  the  characteristics  of  their  statesmen, 
and  the  objects  contemplated  by  them.  In  these  re- 
spects the  volumes  could  not  have  been  more  complete 
without  great  disadvantage,  and  they  could  not  have 
been  circumscribed  without  material  loss.  Mr.  Ma- 
oaulay  has  himself  stated  the  leading  topics  of  his 
work  in  the  first  two  pages,  which  we  copy : — 

"  I  purpose  to  write  the  History  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  whieh  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount  the  errors  whieh, 
in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood  from 
the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the  course  of  that  Eevolution 
which  terminated  the  long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and 
their  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the 
new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  years,  successfully 
defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  how,  under  that 
settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  indi- 
vidual action  never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the 
annals  of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example ;  how  our 
country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to 
the  place  of  umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulence 
and  her  martial  glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute 
good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of 
marvels  which  to  the  statesman  of  any  former  age  would  have 
seemed  incredible;  how  a  gigantic  eommeree  gave  birth  to  a 
maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modern,  Binks  into  insignificance ;  how  Scot- 
land, after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  England,  not 
merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and 
affection ;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became 
far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which  Cortes  and 
Fizorro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  how, 
in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid, 
and  more  durable,  than  that  of  Alexander. 

"Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disasters 
mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes  and  follies  far 
more  humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
what  we  justly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  without  alloy. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually  secured  our 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  kingly  power  gave  birth 
to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies  arc 
exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence  partly  of  unwise 
interference,  and  partly  of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  extension  of  trade  produced,  together  with  immense 
good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  societies  are  free.  It 
will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribntion;  how  imprudence  and 
obstinacy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the  North  American  colo- 


nies to  the  parent  state;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domina- 
tion of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  remained 
indeed  a  member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted 
member,  adding  no  strength  to  the  body  politic,  and  re- 
proachfully pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness 
of  England.  Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general 
effect  of  this  chequered  narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness 
in  all  religious  minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all  patriots. 
For  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty 
years  is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which 
their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  golden  ago  which  exists  only  in  their 
imagination  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay :  but  no  man  who 
is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will  be  disposed  to  take  a 
morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present." 

There  are  many  opinions  stated  by  the  author  from 
which  men,  perhaps  better  informed  on  particular 
points,  will  dissent.  He  holds  that  Britain  "received 
only  a  faint  tincture  of  ltoman  arts  and  letters ;"  that 
wc  have  no  "magnificent  remains  of  Latin  porches  and 
aqueducts ;"  that  "no  writer  of  British  birth  is  rec- 
koned among  the  masters  of  Latin  poetry  and  elo- 
quence ;"  and  that  "  in  our  island  the  Latin  appears 
never  to  have  superseded  the  old  Gallic  speech,  and 
could  not  stand  against  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  these  statements  aro 
all  erroneous.  "  Our"  Anglo-Saxon  speech  is  largely 
founded  on  the  Latin  tongue.  Take  from  the  sentence 
in  which  Latin  is  declaimed  all  its  derivatives,  and 
the  meaning  will  be  very  obscure.  Take  from  our 
language  all  the  borrowings  from  the  Latin,  and  tho 
balance  will  be  of  limited  value. 

The  small  account  taken  of  Britain  by  the  fragments 
of  the  great  Roman  empire,  for  many  years  after  its 
separation,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  Rome 
had  exhausted  Britain.  On  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  left  a  dependent  people  within  the  pale, 
unable  to  struggle  against  the  hardy  tribes  who  had 
preserved  their  independence  in  the  rocky  regions  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Christianity  is  deemed  by  the  historian  the 
first  appearance  of  light  in  our  history.  Many  of  the 
Saxon  immigrations  were,  however,  to  a  land  in  which 
Christianity  prevailed,  for  the  conversion  of  these  is* 
lands  was  commenced  at  an  early  period  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

The  contempt  entertained  towards  our  ancestors  by 
the  inhabitants  of  more  advanced  fragments  of  the 
empire  is  expressed  in  a  passage  which  we  quote : — 

"  The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire,  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  those  eastern 
provinces,  where  the  ancient  civilisation,  though  slowly  fading 
away  under  the  influence  of  misgoveroment,  might  still  astonish 
and  instruct  barbarians,  where  the  Court  still  exhibited  tho 
splendour  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  where  the  public  build- 
ings were  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycletus  and  the 
paintings  of  Apclles,  and  where  laborious  pedants,  themselves 
destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret 
the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato. 
From  this  communion  Britain  was  cut  off.  Her  shores  were,  to 
the  polished  race  which  dwelt  by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a 
mysterious  horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  Ionians  of  the 
age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  straits  of  Scylla  and  the  city  of 
the  Laestrygonian  cannibals.  There  was  one  province  of  our 
island  in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man  could 
inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight. 
A  strange  race  of  fishermen  performed  the  ghastly  office.  The 
speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatmen:  their 
weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the  water;  but  their  forms  were 
invisible  to  mortal  tye.     Such  were  the  marvels  which  an  able 
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^oritn,  tin  contemporary  of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and  of 
Tnhonan,  gravely  related  in  the  rich  and  polite  Constantinople, 
teaching  the  country  in  which  the  founder  of  Constantinople  had 
"ssamed  the  imperial    purple.     Concerning  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire  we  have  continuous  information. 
It  is  only  ia  Britain  that  an  ago  of  fable  completely  separates 
two  iges  of  truth.      Odoacer  and  Totila,  Enric  and  Thrasimund, 
Claris,  Fredegonda,   and    Bninechild,  are  historical  men  and 
women.     Bat  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  Arthur 
and  Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  he 
questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must  he  classed  with  those  of 
Hercules  and  Romulus/* 

The  opinions  formed  of  this  country  were  not,  there- 
fore, very  complimentary ;    hut  they  could  only  have 
been  seriously  held  by  the  most  ignorant  classes,  not- 
withstanding the   grave   historian  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  extract ;    because  a  country  that  had  been 
bag  and  intimately  connected  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, that  had  been  the  residence  and  been  the  birth- 
place of  some  great  names  in  Roman  history — that 
had  formed  the  theme  of  the  most  classical  Roman 
historians — and  had  occupied  the  legions  of  Rome  for 
successive  generations,  could  not  have  been  entirely 
forgotten,  or  merged  into  a  fabulous  and  mythical 
existence,  amongst  the  learned  of  even  the  eastern 
metropolis.     The  final  departure  of  the  Roman  armies 
from  Britain  did  not  imply  the  departure  of  all  the 
Ramans;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  fami- 
lies partially  connected  with  the  Roman  race  conti- 
nued still  to  form  a  part  of  the  population.     Mr. 
Macaulay  considers  that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  early  ages  was  advantageous  to  the  people. 
He  deems  it  better  that  men  should  be  ruled  by  priests 
than  warriors,  when  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  rule 
themselves.     He  prefers  intellect  to  brute  violence — 
but  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  priests  were  far 
from  being  intellectual ;   and  we  believe  that  the  sla- 
very of  the  sword  is  more  easily  broken  than  the  bonds 
of  superstition.     On  that  account  the  results  of  Mr. 
Hacaulay's  reasoning  may  not  be  deemed  quite  satis- 
factory by  many  readers.     He  also  holds  that  the  pil- 
grimages, the  crusades,  the  monasteries,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope,  were  all  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantages:— 

"The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  contempt  with  which, 
ia  the  last  century,  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages, 
the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages.     In  times  when  men  were  scarcely  ever  induced  to 
tiavel  by  liberal  cariosity,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  bet- 
ter that  the  rode  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and 
the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he  should  never  see  anything  but 
those  squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amidst  which  he  was  born. 
Ia  times  when  life  and  when  female  honour  were  exposed  to  daily 
risk  from  tyrants  and  marauders,  it  was  better  that  the  precinct  of 
a  shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there 
*i*oald  be  no  refuge  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness. 
Ia  tines  when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  forming  extensive 
political  combinations,  it  was  better  that  the  Christian  nations 
saoali  be  roused  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Ma- 
hometan power.      Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a  later  period, 
have  been  justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious 
oiden,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  vio- 
kaee,  there  should  be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens  in  which  the 
srti  of  peace  eonld  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and  con- 
teasfhtive  natures  eonld  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one  brother 
eosJi  employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  iEneid  of  Virgil*  and 
•aether  m  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
vfco  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  martyrology  or  carve 
s  cruah,  md  in  which  he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy 
might  aab  experiments  on  the  properties  of  plants  and  minerals. 
Had  art  m&  retreats  been  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the 


huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry,  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious 
aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has  many 
times  been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark  of  which  we  road 
in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more 
perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone  rode,  amidst 
darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great 
works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within 
her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious 
civilization  was  to  spring. 

"  Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  Pope  was,  in 
the  dark  ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than  evil.  Its  effect 
was  to  unite  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  com- 
monwealth. What  the  Olympian  chariot  course  and  the  Pythian 
oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond  to  Marseilles, 
Rome  and  her  bishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com- 
munion, from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Tims  grew  up  senti- 
ments of  enlarged  benevolence.  Races  separated  from  each  other 
by  seas  and  mountains,  acknowledged  a  fraternal  tie,  and  a  coin, 
mon  code  of  public  law.  Even  in  Mar,  the  cruelty  of  the  con. 
queror  was  not  seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  an,} 
his  vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of  one  great  federation.** 

History  produces  examples  sufficient  to  establish  the 
occurrence  of  all  these  advantages  in  many  instances;  but 
a  contra  account  is  also  presented  by  history  in  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  evils  originating  from  the  same 
source;  of  ignorance  perpetuated  by  the  junction  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  rulers;  and  of  tyranny,  feudalism 
and  villeinage  consecrated  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
The  Christianity  of  the  period  when  the  Moors  held  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Turks 
overran  the  East,  was  a  most  powerful  species  of  free- 
masonry, that  aided  to  soothe  internal  quarrels,  to 
break  the  bitter  spirit  prevalent  amongst  feudal  chief- 
tains, and  extended  to  their  followers;  but  the  effect 
always  disappeared  with  the  common  danger,  and  the 
bitterest  hostility  was  resumed  when  the  common 
foe  was  repulsed  and  vanquished. 

The  admission  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  the  spiritual 
confederation  of  Home,  and  the  pilgrimages  undertaken 
by  the  wealthy  amongst  them,  were  calculated,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macaulay,  to  advance  their  civilization;  but 
a  new  power  appeared  in  English  history,  destined  to 
change  the  character  of  the  nations  of  Britain,  rent 
and  exhausted  by  the  long  and  cruel  Danish  wars:— 

"  The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of  Christendom. 
Their  valour  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspicuous  among  the 
rovers  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage  Western  Europe. 
Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  channel. 
Their  arms  were  repeatedly  carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Car  ( 
lovingian  empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the  walls  of  Maas- 
tricht and  Paris.  At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne 
ceded  to  the  strangers  a  fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble  river, 
and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which  was  their  favourite  element.  In 
that  province  they  founded  a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extend- 
ed its  influence  over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Britany  and 
Maine.  Without  laying  aside  that  dauntless  valour  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all,theknowlcdge  and 
refinement  which  they  found  in  the  country  where  they  settled. 
Their  courage  secured  their  territory  against  foreign  invasion. 
They  established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long  been  unknown 
in  the  Frank  empire.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  with  Chris- 
tianity they  learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to  teach. 
They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopted  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  the  Latin  was  the  predominant  element.  They 
speedily  raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  and  importance 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  They  found  it  a  barbarous 
jargon;  they  fixed  it  in  writing;  and  they  employed  it  in  legis- 
lation, in  poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that  brutal 
intemperance  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  the  great  Ger- 
man family  were  too  much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the 
Norman  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity  and 
drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish  neighbours.    He  loved  to 
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display  his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads 
of  strong  drink,  hut  in  largo  and  stately  edifices,  rich  armour, 
gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well-ordered  tournaments,  banquets 
delicate  rather  than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
their  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating  power.  That 
chivalrous  spirit  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  all  the  European  nations, 
was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  among  the  Norman  nobles. 
Those  nobles  were  distinguished  by  their  graceful  bearing  and  in- 
sinuating address.  They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill 
in  negotiation,  and  by  a  natural  eloqucnee  which  they  assiduously 
cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of  one  of  their  historians  that  the 
Norman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the  cradle.  But  their 
chief  feme  was  derived  from  their  military  exploits.  Every  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Bead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies 
of  their  discipline  and  valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the  head 
of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Connaught. 
Another  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the 
emperors,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  arms. 
A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  invested  by  his  fel- 
low soldiers  with  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch;  and  a  fourth,  the 
Tancred  whose  name  lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  cele- 
brated through  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and  most  generous  of 
the  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early  began  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  Before  the  Con- 
quest, English  princes  received  their  education  in  Normandy. 
English  sees  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Normans. 
Norman  French  was  familiarly  spoken  in  the  palace  of  West* 
minster.  The  Court  of  llouen  seems  to  have  been  to  the  Court 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  what  the  Court  of  Versailles  long  after- 
wards was  to  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second." 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  its  consequences,  and  the 
danger  to  which  England  was  exposed  of  becoming  a 
mere  French  province,  are  summarily  stated — and  then 
we  have  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  by  the  weakness, 
and  not  the  power,  of  an  English  monarch.  A  weak 
king  was,  in  more  than  one  instance  of  its  history,  a 
blessing  to  England: — 

"  England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities  to  an  event 
which  her  historians  have  generally  represented  as  disastrous. 
Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers, 
that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  misfortunes.  The 
talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her  six  first  French  kings  were  a 
curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  sal- 
vation. Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the  Conqueror — nay,  had  he  even  pos- 
sessed the  martial  courage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the 
King  of  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  incapable  as  all  the 
other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had  been,  the  house  of  Planta- 
genet  must  have  risen  to  unrivalled  ascendancy  in  Europe.  But, 
just  at  this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firmness  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen,  always  by 
brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler  and  a  coward. 
From  that  moment  her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled  to  make 
their  election  between  the  island  and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by 
the  sea  with  the  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and 
despised,  they  gradually  came  to  regard  England  as  their  country, 
and  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  The  two  races,  so  long 
hostile,  soon  found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  common 
enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad 
king.  "  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour  shown  by  the 
Court  to  the  natives  of  Foitou  and  Aquitainc.  The  great-grand- 
sons of  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and  the  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to  draw 
near  to  each  other  in  friendship;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re- 
conciliation was  the  great  charter,  won  by  their  united  exertions, 
and  framed  for  their  common  benefit." 

"Here/'  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "commences  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  nation."  He  recognises  this  point 
as  the  real  meeting  and  fusion  of  the  various  races  in- 
habiting the  open  counties  of  England  into  one  people. 

To  the  influence  of  religion  Mr.  Macaulay  attri- 


butes the  triumph  of  the  people  over  tho  Planiagenets 
at  one  time,  and  over  the  Stuarts  at  another : — 

"  It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  chief 
agent  in  these  two  great  deliverances  was  religion;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  religion  might  not  have  been 
found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian morality  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.  Bat 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  such  distinctions  are  peculiarly  odious, 
for  they  are  incompatible  with  other  distinctions  which  are  essen- 
tial to  her  system.  She  ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious  dig- 
nity which  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  layman;  and  she 
does  not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified,  by  reason  of  his  nation 
or  of  his  family,  for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  have  re- 
peatedly mitigated  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  afflict  society. 
That  superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious,  which, 
in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race,  creates  an 
aristocracy  altogether  independent  of  race,  inverts  the  relation 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  and  compels  the  here- 
ditary master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  heredi- 
tary bondman.  To  this  day,  in  some  countries  where  negro 
slavery  exists,  Popery  appears  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other 
forms  of  Christianity.  It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  between 
the  European  and  African  races  is  by  no  means  so  strong  at  Rio 
Janeiro  as  at  Washington.  In  our  own  country  this  peculiarity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced,  during  the  middle  ages, 
many  salutary  effects.  It  is  true  that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  adventurers  from  the  continent  were  intruded 
by  hundreds  into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet,  even  then,  pious  di- 
vines of  Norman  blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  accept  mitres  front 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged  him  on  the  peril  of  hie 
soul  not  to  forget  that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fellow- 
Christians.  The  first  protector  whom  the  English  found  among 
the  dominant  caste  was  Archbishop  Anselem.  At  a  time  when  the 
English  name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and  military 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the  despised  race  learned, 
with  transports  of  delight,  that  one  of  themselves,  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  had  been  elevated  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  had  held 
out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors  sprung  from  the  noblest 
houses  of  Normandy.  It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religion* 
feeling  that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the 
first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  terrible  to  thQ 
foreign  tyrants.  A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  thosQ 
who  obtained  that  charter  which  secured  at  once  the  privileges  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.  How  great  a 
part  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the  abolition 
of  villenage,  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  counsellors  of 
Elisabeth.  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sa- 
craments, his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he 
loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had 
died.  So  successfully  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  ma- 
chinery, that,  before  the  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised 
almost  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to 
do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated." 

But  England  unfortunately  did  not  finish  her  con- 
nection with  France  when  the  Barons  defeated  John 
at  Runnymede.  The  Kings  of  England  claimed  the 
crown  of  France.  Many  noble  families  held  fair  pos- 
sessions in  that  country.  The  wars  between  the  na- 
tions were  often  of  terrible  importance,  and  they  wero 
almost  incessant ;  while  the  expensive  victories  gained 
by  England  added  nothing  to  her  wealth,  but  used  up 
her  resources : — 

"  A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  followed,  during 
which  the  chief  object  of  the  English  was  to  establish,  by  force 
of  arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  continent.  The  claim  of  Edwaid 
to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  House  of  Yalois  was  a  claim 
in  which  it  might  seem  that  his  subjects  were  little  interested. 
But  the  passion  for  conquest  spread  fast  from  the  prince  to  the 
people.  The  war  differed  widely  from  the  wars  which  the  Plan- 
tagenots  of  the  twelfth  century  had  waged  against  the  descendants 
of  Hugh  Capet,    For  the  success  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of 
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jWarf  flieEni,  would  have  made  England  a  province  of  France. 
fllS?     **  nwccaaea  of  Edward  the  Third  and  of  Henry 
tte  tittwu  to  make  France,  for  a  time,  a  province  of  England. 
» (Mm  vita  which,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  conquerors 
^ ttawntineat  had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted 
JMte  abaters  on  the  people  of  the  continent.     Every  yeoman 
?*  ™. to  Northumberland   valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race 
mm  nctorj  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with  scorn  on 
*****  kfore  which  his  ancestors  had  trembled.     Even  those 
hpbofGaaoony  and  Gmenne,  who  had  fought  gallanUy  under 
tie  Ba-k  Prince,  were  regarded  hy  the  English  as  men  of  an 
inferior  breed,  and  were  contemptuously  excluded  from  honour- 
able sad  lucrative  commands.       In  no  long  time  our  ancestors 
together  lost  sight  of  the  original    ground  of  quarrel.     They 
begat  to  consider  the  crown  of  France  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
tk  crown  of  England;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the  ordinary 
bw  of  accession,  they  transferred  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
tase  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  right  of 
Bcaard  the  Second  to  the  crown  of  1? ranee  passed,  as  of  course, 
to  tint  hoase.     The  seal  and  vigour  which  they  displayed  pro- 
mt a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  torpor  of  the  French,  who  were 
fei  more  deeply  interested   in.  the  event  of  the  struggle.     The 
gratat  victories  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  were 
nited  at  this  time,  against  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies. 
Victories,  indeed,  they   were    of  which  a  nation  may  justly  he 
prod;  far  they  are  to  he  attributed  to  the  moral  superiority  of 
tfe  retort,  a  superiority  'which,   was  most  striking  in  the  lowest 
nab.   The  knights    of   England   found  worthy  rivals  in  the 
highn  of  France.      Chandos    encountered  an  equal  foe  in  Du 
Goaean.    But  "France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the 
Eagfiafcbowa  and  bills.      A,  ITrench  king  was  brought  prisoner 
to  London.    An  English,  king  was  crowned  at  Paris.     The  ban- 
as  of  Saint  George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps.    On  the  south  of  the  Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  for  s  time  decided  the  fate  of  Leon  and  Castile;  and  the 
lagtiah  companies  obtained  a  terrible  pre-eminence  among  the 
hah  of  warriors  who  let  out  their  weapons  for  hire  to  the  princes 
and  eounouweatths  of  Italy." 

England  nas  invariably  suffered  from  connection  with 
continental  wars,  and  the  latter  have  been  almost  invari- 
able consequences  from  the  supremacy  of  continental 
families-     The  Tfrench  or  Norman  race  of  kings  weak- 
ened the   country  hy  an   expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  that  cannot  now  be  calculated,  in  those  French 
quarrels  hi  which  the  English  nation  had  either  no  in- 
terest whatever,  or  had  an  interest  in  being  defeated. 
The  splendid  victories  of  the  English  in  France  would 
hare  produced  lamentable  results  for  the  people,  if  they 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  subsequent  losses. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  should  be  an  English  heroine. 
London  owes  to  her  memory  a  silver  statue.  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  not  overcrowded,  and  the  erection  of  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  there  would  be  a  peace- 
offering.  The  French  wars  prevented  the  English  from 
attending  to  the  progress  of  their  affairs  in  Ireland. 
They  increased  the  enmity  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  nations.     France  kept  the  Scottish  Court 
in  its  interest,  that  a  thorn  might  be  ever  ready  for 
"Rttgisnfl      Flodden  was  the  fruit  of  that  pernicious 
mflnence  in  the  counsels  of  Holyrood.     We  cannot 
tell  now  how  far  indeed  these  wars  assisted  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  Scotland,  but  we  know,  un- 
doubtedly, that  they  reduced  the  power  of  England, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  nation.     The  people 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  conquest  of  France 
hat  provincialism.     Even  with  all  the  enmity  long  ex- 
isting between  the  two  nations,  England  is  laid  under 
tribute  to  France,  at  present,  by  her  own  absentees ;  but 
if  the  English  monarchs  had  substantiated  their  claims 
to  flie  throne  of  France^  Paris  would  probably  have 
been  their  capital,  and' London  would  perhaps  now 
have  mOed  Lrropool  in  extent  and  in  business. 


The  malignancy  that  long  existed,  and  is  not  yet 
entirely  destroyed,  in  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  two 
nations,  *nust  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  was 
the  production  of  our  foreign  kings,  the  fruit  of  their 
ambition.  It  lost  to  us  the  New  England  provinces ; 
to  France  all  that  the  enterprise  of  her  early  colonists 
had  gained.  The  Bourbons  wrested  the  United  States 
from  Britain,  and  they  lost  the  crown  of  France,  and 
one  of  them  lost  his  head,  from  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful revolution  that  they  materially  assisted  to 
produce. 

The  infatuation  of  the  Stuart  family  was  equally 
calamitous.  They  made  their  own  overthrow.  No 
royal  house  had  brighter  prospects  in  Europe  during 
their  time.  They  united  rival  nations.  Out  of  ages 
of  enmity,  and  of  rivals  whose  hatred  was  rancorous, 
they  had  formed  one  state.  A  strong  disposition  to 
trust  them  existed  over  all  their  dominions.  Small 
infractions  of  constitutional  rights  would  have  been 
tolerated.  Their  empire  would  have  extended  rapidly 
in  the  west.  The  riches  of  the  east  would  have  been 
brought  into  their  treasury.  All  these  advantages 
were  sacrificed  to  a  boundless  pride;  and  the  German 
kings  came  in.  Happily,  Hanover  was  a  small  state. 
It  had  no  power  to  attract  its  rulers  from  England ; 
but  it  drew  subsidies  and  armies  into  continental  wars, 
and  the  final  account  was  squared  in  1815. 

Hanover  is  now  disunited  from  the  British  crown. 
The  Queen  is  the  first  exclusively  British  monarch  since 
the  Stuarts  fled.  Our  statesmen  have  less  temptation 
now  than  at  any  former  period  to  mingle  in  continental 
quarrels;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  in  continental  events,  for  the  lives  and 
money  which  we  have  expended  on  them  might  have 
civilized  half  the  globe. 

The  historian,  at  this  period,  which  he  considers  the 
commencement  of  the  English  nation,  properly  intro- 
duces a  short  dissertation  on  the  English  constitution 
and  government.  The  latter  he  describes  as  "  one  of 
a  class  of  limited  monarchies  which  sprang  up  in  west- 
ern Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding many  diversities,  bore  to  one  another  a 
strong  family  likeness. "  This  resemblance  he  accounts 
for  on  the  ground  that  these  various  countries  formed 
once  part  of  the  same  great  empire,  were  overrun  and 
conquered  by  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  were  in1  com- 
munion with  the  same  Church,  and  derived  their  insti- 
tutions "  partly  from  imperial  Borne,  partly  from  Pa- 
pal Rome,  partly  from  the  old  Germany."  The  Eng- 
lish constitution  he  considers  to  have  been  the  best, 
and  it  has  endured  for  the  longest  period ;  but  it  had 
a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Plantagenets,  for,  "  during 
the  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  preceded  the  union 
of  the  Roses,  nine  kings  reigned  in  England.  Six  of 
these  nine  kings  were  deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives 
as  well  as  their  crowns."  Civil  war  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  transactions,  however 
unconstitutional,  in  one  part  of  England,  were  not 
known  in  other  parts  for  often  a  long  period.  The 
great  feudal  barons  ruled  their  estates  with  almost 
regal  power.  They  levied  wars  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Crown  with  the  greatest  facility.  Mr. 
Macaulay  overrates  the  importance  of  a  standing  army 
when  he  says : — 

"  A  hundred  thousand  troops,  well-disciplined  and  ooxnmanded, 
will  keep  down  millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.     A  few 
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regiment*  of  household  troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe  all  the 
discontented  spirits  of  a  large  capital." 

Statesmen  should  not  base  their  calculations  on 
this  opinion,  whioh  we  believe  to  be  very  erroneous. 
Discipline  in  many  circumstances  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  may  exercise  more  influence  in  the  deci- 
sion of  great  battles  than  numbers,  strength,  or  valour; 
but  a  civil  war,  conducted  by  a  determined  and  out- 
raged people,  would  not  consist  of  great  battles; 
and  the  charm  of  discipline  is  dissolved  when  the 
army  is  broken  into  small  parties — is  harassed  by 
marches  and  countermarches,  by  extraordinary  duties 
in  difficult  circumstances,  and  exposed  in  a  hostile 
country  to  all  the  influences  of  bivouacking  without 
the  means.  The  argument,  in  this  country,  is  happily 
of  an  abstract  character.  Those  measures  that  would 
justify  eivil  war  are  never  likely  to  be  attempted ;  and 
if  they  were  tried,  would  probably  irritate  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  army.  Without,  however,  reckoning  on 
the  latter  contingency,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  hundred  thousand  troops  would  speedily  dis- 
appear amongst  the  millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans. 
A  few  regiments  of  household  troops  suffice  to  keep 
down  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large  capital  merely 
because  they  are  few ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  believe,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  civil  war  in 
England  must  be  attended  by  results  so  disastrous  that 
few  persons  would  be  inclined  to  risk  them,  unless  in 
an  extremity  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  most 
unlikely  ever  to  occur,  because  "all  clams"  are 
pledged  to  prevent  it  in  everything  that  men  value 
and  possess.     We  quote  an  estimate  of  its  results  :— 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on 
English  ground  would  now  produce  disasters  which  would  be  felt 
from  the  Hoang-Ho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which  the  traces  would 
be  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  century.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  a  cure  more  desperate  than 
almost  any  malady  which  can  afflict  the  State.  In  the  middle 
ages,  on  the  contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for 
political  distempers,  a  remedy  which  was  always  at  hand,  and 
■which,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep 
<ir  mating  ill  effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in  a 
popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  assembled  in  a  day. 
Begular  army  there  was  none.  Every  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of 
soldiership,  and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  The 
national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  har- 
vest of  the  year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the 
people.  All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of  shops,  the  machinery, 
which  could  be  found  in  the  realm  was  of  less  value  than  the 
property  which  some  single  parishes  now  contain.  Manufactures 
were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown.  Society,  therefore,  recovered 
from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  conflict  was  over.  The 
calamities  of  civil  war  were  confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions  and  confiscations. 
In  a  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his  team,  and  the  esquire 
flying  his  hawks,  over  the  field  of  Towton,  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if 
no  extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the  regular  course  of 
human  life." 

The  aristocracy  of  England  is  comparatively  modern. 
In  1451,  it  appears  that  Henry  VI.  summoned  53  tem- 
poral peers  to  meet  him  in  Parliament;  while  in  1485, 
Henry  "VTL  had  only  29  to  summon,  of  whom  seve- 
rat  were  recent  creations.  The  wars  of  the  Roses 
killed  them  out,  and  their  successors  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  squirearchy. 

Arrived  at  the  seventeenth  century,  the  historian 
traces  its  wars  and  troubles  to  religious  rather  than 
political  quarrels.  The  revolution  originated  in  the 
reform  of  religion.  The  first  "  insurrection"  afcainst 
the  religious  supremacy  of  Home  occurred  in  the  south 


of  France,  and  was  "  crushed."  The  second  commenced 
in  England,  and,  spreading  to  Bohemia,  was, "  by  the 
unsparing  use  of  fire  and  sword,"  arrested,  and  turned 
back.  "  Nor,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  is  this  much  to 
be  regretted.' '    He  adds: — 

"  The  sympathies  of  a  Protestant,  it  is  true,  will  naturally  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards.  Yet  an  en- 
lightened and  temperate  Protestant  will,  perhaps,  he  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  success  either  of  the  Albigensians  or  of  the 
Lollards,  would,  on  the  whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  that  Church  had  been  overthrown 
in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  vacant 
space  would  have  been  occupied  by  some  system  more  corrupt 
still.  There  was  then,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
very  little  knowledge,  and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  clergy. 
Not  one  man  in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way 
through  a  psalm.  Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of 
printing  was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferiqr  in  beauty 
and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager  may  now  command, 
sold  for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not  afford  to  give. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  that  the  laity  should  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spiritual  yoke,  they  would  have 
put  on  another,  and  that  the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  would  have  passed  to  a  far  worse  class  of 
teachers.  The  sixteenth  century  was  comparatively  a  time  of 
Light.  Yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the  first  confi- 
dent and  plausible  guide  who  offered  himself,  and  were  soon  led 
into  errors  far  more  serious  than  those  which  they  had  renounced. 
Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and 
murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule  great  cities.  In  a  darker 
age  such  false  prophets  might  have  founded  empires,  and  Chris- 
tianity might  have  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licentious  super* 
stition,  more  noxious  not  only  than  Popery,  but  even  than 
Islamism." 

The  historian  is  a  Protestant.  He  prefers  and  de- 
fends the  freedom  of  Protestantism.  We  must  keep 
this  in  view  when  estimating  his  argument  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Albigensians  and  Lollards,  "  by  the 
unsparing  use  of  fire  and  sword, M  is  "  not  much  to  be 
regretted."  The  statement,  that  we  are  not  much  to 
regret  it,  because  a  worse  thing  than  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  might  have  been  established,  is  extremely  illogical. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  we  are  not  to  regret  a  crime 
on  account  of  a  probability!  Even  the  probability  itself 
is  not  established  as  a  good  probability  requires  to  be 
supported.  The  argument  is  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The 
end  in  this  case  is  not  certain,  but  only  probable,  while 
the  means  are  certainly  and  lamentably  criminal.  The 
probability  is  not,  we  think,  of  greater  importance  than 
a  shadowy  supposition.  The  Christian  Church  was 
preserved  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  began  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  same  Church  might  surely  have  been 
preserved  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  books  were  not 
at  least  dearer,  and  natural  corruption  not  certainly 
stronger,  than  during  the  first  century  of  Christianity. 
The  same  argument  might  be  used  to  justify  persecution 
now.  Mr.  Macaulay  considers  the  Reformation  an  "  in- 
estimable blessing"  at  its  proper  date.  It  is  a  truth  or 
a  falsehood — good  or  bad  at  any  date;  it  does  not 
depend  upon  chronology.  Other  persons,  holding  the 
Reformation  to  have  been  altogether  an  "inestimable 
curse,'*  might  even  lament  the  employment  "of  fire 
and  sword  for  its  suppression"  now — or,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  earth,  where  intelligence  is  not 
greatly  advanced;  but  yet  might  add,  "nor  is  their 
success  much  to  be  regretted."    We  prefer  the  views 
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of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  not  interested, 
certainly,  in  the  spread  of  Reformation  principles,  and 
▼ct  protested  invariably  against  "fire  and  sword"  as 
lnstnanenta  not  to  be  used  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  conscience.      So  does  Mr.  Macaulay.     Persecution 
now  would  find  him    its  uncompromising  foe.     Per- 
secution he  must  regard  as  a  crime,  but,  following  this 
opinion  to  its  conclusions,  should  regret  that  a  crime  was 
ever  successful.      The  characters  of  Kniperdoling  and 
Matthias,  whom  he  mentions,  have  been  fairly  treated  in 
a  tale  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
magazine — a  tale  which  we  may  say  here  has  more  of 
truth  than  fiction  in  its  composition — but  we  do  not 
want  similar  men  now,  after  all  the  progress  made  in 
literature  and  printing  machinery. 

The  Reformation  progressed,  and  the  date  ap- 
proaches when  Mr.  Macaulay  becomes  its  zealous  sup- 
porter:— 

"Fran  the  tune  when  the  barbarians  overran  the  Western 
Esaptre  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  had  been  generally  favourable  to  science,  to 
emlizatioa,  and  to  good  government.  But  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  has  been  her 
rhief  object.  Throughout  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has 
teen  made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts 
of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has  everywhere  been 
is  inverse  proportion  to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in  po- 
verty, in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor,  while 
Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism, 
have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  gardens,  and  can 
boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
poets.  Whoever,  knowing  What  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are, 
sad  what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now 
eoerpere  the  country  round  Borne  with  the  country  round  Edin- 
burgh, will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of 
Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  first  among 
monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation;  the  elevation  of 
HoEand,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such 
as  no  commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same 
lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Eoman  Catholic  to 
a  Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the  United  States 
have  left  fiff  behind  them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Brazil.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain 
inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  French  have  doubt- 
feai  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which,  even  when  mis- 
firetted,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people. 
But  this  apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tra the  rule ;  for,  in  no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  several  generations  possessed 
so  EHfe  authority  as  in  Prance. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to  the  Roman 
fethsJle  nfigkm  or  to  the  Reformation.  For  the  amalgamation 
af  mees  and  for  the  abolition  of  villeinage,  she  is  chiefly  indebted 
to -the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exer- 
cised over  the  laity.  For  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and 
fix  aD  the  blessings  which  political  and  intellectual  freedom  have 
kunfhl  m  their  train,  the  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebel- 
ben  of  the  hut?  sftinst  the  priesthood." 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  err  in  quoting  his  remarks  on 
two  or  three  disputed  theological  points — and  first, 
regarding  the  opinion  of  the  early  English  reformers 
m  the  Episcopacy:— 

^Haayflft  s  strong  repugnance  even  to  things  indifferent 
which  bad  tamed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical 
Daoykn,  thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manful]/ at  Gloucester 

tar  bit  n/fcuja  long  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments. 

ftfap  ftJjStjT*  vftrtyr  °£  ftffi  greater  renown,  pufled  down  the 


ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be 
administered  in  the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the 
Papists  irreverently  termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pro- 
nounced the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a 
relique  of  the  Amorites,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no 
labour  to  extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop 
Grindal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a  Christian  community.  Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion 
that  the  word  bishop  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and 
that  the  chief  officers  of  the  purified  Church  should  be  called 
superintendents.  When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  pre- 
lates belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party  had  been 
followed,  the  work  of  reform  would  have  been  carried  on  as  un- 
sparingly in  England  as  in  Scotland." 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  very  weli 
described  in  a  few  sentences: — 

"  Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  public  worship  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their  prayers,  therefore, 
are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same  day, 
or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same  assembly.  In  one  parish  they 
are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  full  of  meaning ;  in  the  next  parish 
they  may  be  languid  or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many  generations, 
daily  chaunted  the  same  ancient  confessions,  supplications,  and 
thanksgivings,  in  India  and  Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru. 
The  service,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation  may  be  said 
to  assist  as  spectators  rather  than  as  auditors.  Here  again  the 
Church  of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied  the  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  bat  translated  them  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its  voice  to 
that  of  the  minister." 

And  one  extract  further  will  comprehend  all  that 
we  mean  to  take  regarding  these  doctrinal  matters. 
It  concerns  a  question  much  discussed  during  late 
years: — 

"'When  it  was  objected  that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
altogether  distinct  from  temporal  power,  had  been  given  by  our 
Lord  to  his  Apostles,  the  theologians  of  this  school  replied  that 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of  the  society. 
When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain 
persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and  shep- 
herds of  the  faithful,  it  was  answered  that  King  Henry  was 
the  very  overseer,  the  very  shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  appointed,  and  to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul 
applied.  These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Protestants 
as  well  as  to  Catholics;  and  the  scandal  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  supremacy  which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the 
Pope  was  again  annexed  to  the  Crown  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous  that  a  woman  should  be  the 
chief  bishop  of  a  church  in  which  an  apostle  had  forbidden  her 
even  to  let  her  voice  be  heard.  The  Queen,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal  character  which 
her  father  had  assumed,  and  which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had 
been  inseparably  joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  function. 
When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith  was  revised  in  her  reign, 
the  supremacy  was  explained  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  Court  of  Henry. 
Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had  im- 
mediately committed  to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration  of  God's 
Word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning  the  administration  of 
things  political.  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  religion,  framed 
under  Elisabeth,  declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the  minister* 
ing  of  God's  Word  does  not  belong  to  princes.  The  Queen, 
however,  still  had  over  the  Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast 
and  undefined  extent.  She  was  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the 
office  of  restraining  and  punishing  heresy  and  every  sort  of  ec- 
clesiastical abuse,  and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to 
commissioners.    The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers. 
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Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  absolute  power  of 
nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church  of  Rone,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire.  Bather  than  grant  to  the  civil 
magistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time,  resigned 
their  livings  by  hundreds.  The  Church  of  England  had  no  such 
scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  prelates  were  ap- 
pointed. By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  convocations  were 
summoned,  regulated,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Without  the 
royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of  the  articles  of 
her  faith  was,  that  without  the  royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical 
council  could  lawfully  assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures  an 
appeal  lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even  where  the 
Question  was,  whether  an  opinion  ought  to  he  accounted  hereti- 
cal, or  whether  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  had  been 
valid." 

The  supremacy  of  a  temporal  monarch  over  a  Church 
is  one  of  those  things  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Scrip- 
ture; but  we  arrive  now  at  the  junction  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
results  produced  by  that  event:— 

"  Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  Monarchy,  pre- 
served all  her  dignity.  Having  during  many  generations  courage- 
ously withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her 
stronger  neighbour  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She  gave  a 
lung  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  retained  her  own  con- 
stitution and  laws.  Her  tribunals  and  parliaments  remained 
entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals  and  parliaments  whieh 
sat  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scotland  was  in 
Scottish  hands;  for  no  Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emi- 
grate northwards,  and  to  contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most 
pertinacious  of  all  races,  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  together  in 
the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scottish  adventurers 
poured  southward,  and  obtained,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  a  pro- 
sperity whieh  excited  much  envy,  but  which  was,  in  genera],  only 
the  just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry.  Nevertheless,  Scotland 
by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained  for  every  country,  which 
is  connected  but  not  incorporated  with  another  country  of  greater 
resources.  Though  in  name  an  independent  kingdom,  she  was, 
during  more  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects,  as 
a  subject  province.'* 

Scotland  sent  England  a  king,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  gift.  He  was  one  of 
the  weakest  Stuarts.  His  grandfather,  in  the  same 
position,  with  corresponding  advantages,  would  have 
been  a  man  of  mark  in  history.  So  was  the  grandson 
for  his  weakness,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his 
accession  produced  many  advantages: — 

"  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  his  ungainly 
person  and  manners,  his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  object  of 
derision.  Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  there  was 
something  eminently  unkingly.  Thus,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign,  all  the  venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne 
had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 
During  two  hundred  years  all  the  sovereigns  who  had  ruled  Eng- 
land, with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the 
Sixth,  had  been  strong  minded,  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  of 
princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had  possessed  abilities  above  the 
ordinary  level  It  was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their  parliaments, 
royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering, 
shedding  unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking 
in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  pedagogue." 

The  rapid  sketches  drawn  by  the  historian  of  public 
men,  in  course  of  his  history,  are  characteristic  of  the 
work.  The  number  of  persons  introduced  is  neces- 
sarily great;  but  a  general  estimate  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  character,  formed  without  prejudice,  expressed 
concisely  and  clearly,  and  valuable  to  the  reader  who 
cannot  study  many  works,  accompanies  the  entrance 
of  each  individual  on  the  narrative,  or  his  final  depar- 
ture. The  figures  cluster  thicllj  around  the  last 
years  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Revolution,  so  that  the 


verdicts  on  them  really  occupy  a  large  portion  of  tho 
two  volumes. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Frelatists  and 
Puritans  were  brought  into  direct  collision.  The 
strife  that  in  preceding  reigns  had  agitated  and  sepa- 
rated Romanists  and  Protestants,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  two  great  sections  of  Protestants.  The  weak- 
minded  monarch  had  a  high  idea  of  the  kingly  prero- 
gative. He  was  unwilling  to  depend  on  the  munifi- 
cence of  burghers  and  yeomen  for  supplies.  The  Pre- 
latists  flattered  his  pride,  and  promoted  his  views  in 
every  way.  They  were  staunch  sticklers  for  regal 
prerogatives  and  divine  right.  The  Puritans  were 
undoubtedly  most  constitutional  in  their  principles* 
but  they  had  a  tendency  towards  republicanism. 
James  the  First  was  to  try  his  strength  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  his  death  left  the  warfare 
to  a  man  of  more  nerve,  of  greater  ability,  and  also  of 
lower  diplomatic  and  deceptive  qualities  :— 

"Just  at  this  juncture  James  died.  Charles  the  First  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  far  better 
understanding,  a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  tar  keener  and  firmer 
temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  inherited  his  father's  political 
theories,  and  was  much  more  disposed  than  his  father  to  carry 
them  into  practice.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous  Episco- 
palian. He  was,  moreover,  what  his  father  had  never  been,  a 
zealous  Arminian,  and,  though  no  Papist,  liked  a  Papist  much 
better  than  a  Puritan.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  Charles 
had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  great  prince. 
He  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated 
gentlemen.  His  taste  in  literature  and  art  was  excellent,  his 
manner  dignified,  though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without 
blemish.  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and 
is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impeflfri 
by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which,  on  occasions  of  little 
moment,  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached 
him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from  constitution  and  from  habit,  hat 
also  on  principle.  He"  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theolo- 
gians whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between  him  and  his  subjects 
there  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he 
could  not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  his  despotic  autho- 
rity ;  and  that,  in  every  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an 
implied  reservation  that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in  easa  of 
necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge." 

Charles  began  the  struggle  rigorously,  and  he  was 
met  by  corresponding  energy.  Three  Parliaments  were 
dissolved.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  im- 
prisoned. Taxes  were  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commons;  and  still  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives persevered,  until  the  King  conceded  their 
principles,  and  solemnly  promised  to  govern  in  con- 
formity with  constitutional  usage.  The  promise  was 
soon  forgotten.  Parliament  was  dismissed;  and  for 
eleven  years,  from  1629  to  1640,  no  Parliament  met  in 
England,  while  all  the  supplies  were  obtained  from 
taxes  illegally  enforced.  The  King  during  this  period 
was  his  own  chief  adviser;  but  he  had  several  willing 
tools,  and  the  chief  amongst  them  was  one  who  died 
on  the  scaffold  before  his  master : — 

"Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created  Lord  Wentworth 
and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and 
courage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  tih&  counsel 
most  trusted  in  political  and  military  affairs.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition,  and  felt 
towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  peculiar  malignity 
which  has,  in,  all  ages,  been  characteristic  of  apostates.  He  per- 
fectly understood  the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy  of 
the  party  to  which  he  had  later?  belonged,  and  had  formed  a 
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t»  lad  dttft£ty-iiijedit&ted  scheme  which  veiy  nearly  confounded 

iieathe  %Ue  tactics  of  the  Salesmen  by  whom  the  House  of 

•    IPCPShaA  bcen  directed.      To  this  scheme,  in  his  eonfiden- 

W  «m^oBdesuae,  lie   gave  the  expressive  name  of  •  thorough.' 

His  object  warn  to  do  in  England  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 

BieWsita  was  doing  in  France ;  to  make  Charles  a  monarch  as 

itaAnte  an  any  on  the  continent;   to  pnt  the  estates  and  the 

personal  liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown; 

to  deprive  the  courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority,  even 

in  ottinacy  qaAtkms  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man,  and  to 

parish,  with  merciless  rigour  all  who  murmured  at  the  acts  of  the 

Gofftrnaait,  or  who  applied,  even  in  the  most  decent  and  regular 

manner,  to  any  tribunal  for  relief  against  those  acts. 

"This  waa  hia  end;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in  what  manner 
alone  this  end  could  be  attained.  There  is,  in  truth,  about  all 
ha  notions  a  rimmee*,  coherence,  and  precision  which,  if  he  had 
not  hem  pursuing  an  object  pernicious  to  his  country  and  to  his 
Ltad,  weald  have  justly  entitled  him  to  high  admiration.  He 
aw  that  there  was  one  instrument,  and  only  one,  by  which  his 
vast  and  daring  projects  could  be  carried  into  execution.  That 
instzuneut  was  a  standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
tsnrj,  therefore,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  mind. 
Ia  Ireland,  where  he  was  Viceroy,  he  actually  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  military  despotism,  not  only  over  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lations, but  also  over  the  English  colonists,  and  was  able  to  boast 
that,  in  that  island,  the  King  was  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the 
whose  world  could  be." 

Biraffurd  had  a  companion  in  his  policy,  whose  name 
has  been  frequently  before  the  public  in  recent  dis- 
He  laboured  with  still  greater  zeal  for  ec- 
than  Strafford  exhibited  for  political,  con- 
No  man,  perhaps,  wrought  more  effectually 
to  rtdn  the  cause  of  Charles  than  Land ;  and,  if  the 
truth  were  fairly  stated,  he  is  more  blameable  for  the 
aoaarch's  death  than  any  of  the  Parliamentary  mem- 
bers by  whom  he  was  tried : — 

"The  ecdestastical  administration,  was,  in  the  meantime,  prin- 
cttaQy  directed  by  William  Land,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of 
al  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud  had  departed  far- 
thest front  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn 
■isiii  ill  In  Borne.  His  theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that 
of  the  Dacca  Arminians  from  the  theology  of  the  Calvinism.  His 
tor  w—Mi^M*,  hia  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and 
plats,  hia  ffl-eoncealed  dislike  of  the  marriage  of  cede- 
the  anient  and  not  altogether  disinterested  seal  with 
he  Baa i tad  the  ehums  of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence  of 
tike  laity,  would  have  made  him  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
Rename,  even  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and  gentle  means  for  the 
sslaiiiitaT  of  his  ends.  But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and 
hie  commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small.  He  was  by  na- 
ture rash,  irritable,  quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to 
ise  with  the  suferinga  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error, 
in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish  and 
moods  for  emotions  of  pious  seal.  Under  his  diree- 
every  corner  of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and 
inspection.  Every  little  congregation  of  separatists  was 
tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even  the  devotions  of  private  femi- 
sbbb  ceuhLnot  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did 
has  rigamr  inspire  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Church,  which 
jtnterei  in  innumerable  bosoms,  waa  generally  disguised  under  an 
■aloud  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very  eve  of  troubles,  fatal 
to  himself  and  to  his  order,  the  bishops  of  several  extensive 
^owTfi  were  able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a  single  dissenter 
waa  to  he  found  within  their  jurisdiction." 

(SvH.  and  criminal  law  was  poisoned  at  the  foun- 
tain. The  Star  Chamber  for  political  and  the  High 
Cojamisaion  for  ecclesiastical  offenders  administered 
injustice  under  the  name  of  law.  They  are  described 
at  having  displayed  "  a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malig- 
Mai  energy,  which  bad  been  unknown  in  any  former 
age.*  "Hie  Government,"  through  them,  "was  able 
to  Ak,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate  without  re- 
ttmj"  4.  standing  army  was  next  required;  but 
rfYw^  rm  wanting,  and  fte  Kin;  was  not  yet  pre- 


pared to  meet  Parliament.  His  advisers,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  apply  the  tax  on  ships,  which  had  been 
called  ship-money,  granted  for  the  formation  of  a 
navy  and  the  defence  of  the  coasts  alone,  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  in  this  instance  for  the  formation  of  a 
standing  army.  This  proceeding  brought  iuto  the  field 
John  Hampden,  and  we  hear  of  him  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history: — 

"John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-born  gentleman  of 
Buckinghamshire,  highly  considered  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
hut  as  yet  little  known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the  courage 
to  step  forward,  to  confront  the  whole  power  of  the  Government, 
and  take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk  of  disputing  the  prero- 
gative to  which  the  King  laid  claim.  The  case  was  argued  before 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  So  strong  were  the  argu- 
ments against  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown,  that,  dependent  and 
servile  as  the  judges  were,  the  majority  against  Hampden  was  the 
smallest  possible.  Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  interpreters 
of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one  great  and  productive  tax, 
might  he  imposed  by  the  royal  authority.  Wentworth  justly  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  to  vindicate  their  judgment  except 
by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  they  had  not 
ventured  to  draw.  If  money  might  legally  be  raised  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  money  might,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  he 
legally  raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

"  The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
people.  A  century  earlier,  irritation  lea  serious  would  have  pro- 
duced a  general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now  so  readily  as 
in  former  ages  take  the  form  of  rebellion.  The  nation  had  been 
long  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  in  civilization.  Since  the 
great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against  Elizabeth  seventy  years 
had  elapsed;  and,  during  those  seventy  years,  there  had  been  no 
civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  English 
nation,  had  so  long  a  period  passed  without  intestine  hostilities. 
Men  had  become  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry, 
and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  hesitated  long  before  they  drew 
the  sword." 

The  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  nearly  broken. 
Unaided,  we  may  doubt  whether  England  would  then 
have  taken  the  measures  that  became  necessary  to  re- 
gain its  freedom.  It  was  then  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty  received  that  aid  from  Scotland,  which  England 
did  not  always  remember.  "  Hampden"  was  defeated 
at  law,  and  contemplated  at  the  time  no  more  serious 
struggle  with  the  Grown.  Cromwell  and  the  fiercest 
men  amongst  the  English  Liberals  were  anxious  to  emi- 
grate. Wentworth  imagined  that  the  victory  was 
complete.  Laud  unfortunately  stepped  into  the  arena 
with  a  new  scheme  for  Scotland.  The  King  and  the 
Archbishop  desired  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy  in 
Scotland,  and  they  determined  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject by  violence.  Amongst  recent  historical  paintings 
one  exists  of  Laud  blessing  Strafford  while  the  latter 
is  preparing  for  the  block.  The  painting  has  a  mean- 
ing that  the  painter  may  have  never  discerned.  Laud 
was  due  many  invocations  of  blessing  to  Strafford  in 
that  position,  for  Strafford  was  not  responsible  for  the 
attack  on  the  Scottish  system  of  worship  which  Laud 
plauncd,  and  through  which  Strafford  suffered. 

The  character  of  the  men  with  whom  Charles  now 
came  into  collision  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay : — 

'But,  though  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  obsequious,  the 
Scottish  people  had  always  been  singularly  turbulent  and  ungo- 
vernable. They  had  butchered  their  first  James  in  his  bed- 
chamber ;  they  had  repeatedly  arrayed  tliemsclves  in  arms  against 
James  the  Second ;  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  their  disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of  James  the 
Fifth ;  they  liad  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary;  they  had  led  her 
son  captive ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intractable  as  ever. 
Their  habits  were  rude  and  martini.  All  along  the  southern 
border,  and  all  along  the  line  between  the  highlands  and  the 
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lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  predatory  war.  In  every  part  of 
the  country  men  were  accustomed  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the 
strong  hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to 
the  loyal  house  had  cooled  during  the  long  absence  of  two  sove- 
reigns. The  supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind  was  divided 
between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the 
preachers — lords  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often 
impelled  the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the  old  Stuarts,  and 
preachers  who  had  inherited  the  republican  opinions  and  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  population  had  been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men 
complained  that  their  country,  that  country  which  had,  with  so 
much  glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the  ablest  and 
bravest  Plantagenets,  had,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  discipline  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be  called  ferocious ;  and  the 
Church  of  England,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an  object  of  scarcely  less 
aversion." 

The  troubles  and  war  that  followed  in  Scotland  ex- 
hausted the  means  of  the  royal  tyrant ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1640  he  was  compelled  to  call  an  English 
Parliament  together.  They  were  apparently  submis- 
sive and  trusting.  The  moderate  royalists  were  highly 
satisfied.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  deeply 
disappointed.  Charles  the  First,  no  moderate  royalist, 
dismissed  these  men,  and  lived  to  lament  his  error, 
for  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon the  Parliament,  known  in  history  as  the  long  Par- 
liament, and  its  first  act  was  to  pass  a  triennial  bill. 
Charles  was  irretrievably  defeated  by  that  step ;  and 
the  Parliament  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  crown 
for  liberty  to  meet.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High 
Commission,  and  the  Council  of  York  were  then  abo- 
lished. Events  occurred  resembling  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  in  the  first  French  Revolution.  Prisoners  who 
had  long  been  confined,  and  even  subjected  to  torture 
without  law,  were  liberated.  The  advisers  of  the 
crown  were  impeached,  Laud  was  imprisoned,  Strafford 
was  beheaded,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
decree  whereby  he  bound  himself  "not  to  adjourn, 
prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  existing  Parliament  without 
its  own  consent."  Charles  found  himself  confronted  by 
that  great  liberal  party  who  have  since  then  exercised 
always,  in  opposition  or  in  power,  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  England.  Then,  as  now,  we  are 
told  that:— 

"The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among  the  small 
freeholders  in  the  country,  and  among  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a  formidable 
minority  of  the  aristocracy,  a  minority  which  included  the  rich  and 
powerful  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stamford, 
and  Essex,  and  several  other  lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, and  most  of  those  members  of  the  Established  Church 
who  still  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  been  generally  held  by  the  prelates  and  clergy.  The 
municipal  corporations  took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  side. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  preponderated,  but  not 
very  decidedly." 

At  present  the  party  here  designated  as  "  the  op- 
position" are  in  power;  but  the  Whigs  or  Liberals  are 
now,  as  they  were  at  that  early  period,  strongest  in 
the  boroughs.  The  events  that  produced  the  war  of 
the  Parliament  with  the  Monarch  are  narrated  with 
great  clearness,  and  not  at  tedious  length.  The  war 
at  its  commencement  went  favourably  to  the  Cavaliers, 
for  they  were  best  disciplined,  most  inured  to  fatigue, 


and  were  more  conversant  with  the  use  of  arms  than  the 
Burghers.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  commander  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  was  also  charged  with  inca- 
pacity— and  he  was  unfortunate  in  many  enterprises, 
although  that  may  have  originated  in  circumstances 
over  which  the  General  could  exercise  no  control. 
The  Parliamentary  cause  promised  ill  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  a  year:  when  Pym  was  dead  and 
Hampden  had  fallen,  the  historian  adds,  "  as  became 
him,w  on  the  battle  field.  The  Presbyterian  and  Par- 
liamentarian party  were  evidently  sinking,  but  another, 
the  Independent  party,  were  rising  into  consequence. 
One  man  amongst  them  was  destined  to  turn  the  tide 
of  this  war,  and  to  pluck  from  the  Cavaliers  all  the 
fruits  of  the  victories  that  they  had  gained.  A  name 
illustrious  since  then  was  brought  prominently  on  the 
field.  The  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  of  the 
future  Protector's  character  and  services  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just :  — 

"  The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Bred  to 
peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner 
had  he  become  a  soldier  than  he  discerned,  with  the  keen  glance 
of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like  Essex,  with  all  their  experi- 
ence, were  unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength 
of  the  Royalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  alone  that  strength 
could  be  overpowered.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  army  of  (he  Parliament.  He  saw  also  that  there  were 
abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose,  materials  leas 
showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid  than  those  of  which  the  gallant 
squadrons  of  the  King  were  composed.  It  was  necessary  to  look 
for  recruits  who  were  not  mere  mercenaries,  for  recruits  of  decent 
station  and  grave  character,  fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public 
liberty.  With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment;  and,  while 
he  subjected  them  to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  England,  he  administered  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  potency. 

"  The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superiority  of 
his  anilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the  command,  the 
Parliamentary  forces  underwent  a  succession  of  shameful  disasters ; 
but  in  the  north  the  victory  of  Martton  Moor  fully  compensated 
for  all  that  had  been  lost  elsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a 
more  serious  blow  to  the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which  had 
hitherto  been  dominant  at  Westminster;  for  it  was  notorious  that 
the  day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  bean  retrieved 
by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady  valour  of  the  war- 
riors whom  he  had  trained. 

"These  events  produced  the  self-denying  ordinance  and  the 
new  model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts,  and  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
high  posts  under  him  were  removed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  entrusted  to  very  different  hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier, 
but  of  mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper,  was  the  nominal 
lord-general  of  the  forces ;  but  Cromwell  was  their  real  head. 

"  Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole  army  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  he  had  organized  his  own  regiment. 
As  soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  waa 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter  natural  courage 
equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than  their  own,  and  dis- 
cipline such  as  was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became  a 
proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  men  of  a 
different  breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  place 
the  first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and  the  remo- 
delled army  of  the  houses.  The  victory  of  the  Roundheads  was 
complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in 
rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  fully  established  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles 
fled  to  the  Soots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did  not 
much  exalt  their  national  character,  delivered  up  to  his  English 
subjects." 

The  military  triumphs  of  Cromwell  originated  with 
the  strict  discipline  preserved  by  him  in  his  army.  It 
had  characteristics  that  no  armed  force  has  ever  pos- 
sessed since  it  was  disbanded.    The  soldiers  imagined 
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U  Ik  tiberties  of  England  were  committed  to  their 
guitaaahip,  and  they  were  often  not  scrupulous  in 
the  means  which  they  adopted  to  accomplish  their  trust. 
Tbej  warred  against  "Papacy"  and  "Prelacy;"  and 
every  symbol  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  which  they 
encountered  was  destroyed.     They  did  not '  only  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  a  warfare  with  carnal  wea- 
pons, but  they  also  looked  upon  their  mission  as  com- 
prehending a  spiritual  combat,  and  therefore  they  often 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  preaching,  when  they 
considered  its    tendencies  less   enthusiastic   or  less 
sound  than  their  own  opinions.      They  were  great 
theologians,  well  read  in  all  knotty  points  of  doctrine. 
Their  opinions  carried  them  not  only  into  the  discus- 
sion of  doctrines,  but  the  destruction  of  architecture, 
that  was  not  modelled  to  their  views.     Qems  of  art 
which  were  not  ecclesiastically  correct  had  no  charms 
in  their  eyes.      The  works  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  fell  before  them,  if  the  artists  had  unfortu- 
nately dedicated  their  talents  and  their  time  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  saints  and   "the  traditions  of 
Borne."     These  outrages  are  now  censured  as  unhal- 
lowed and  barbarous  by  those  who  allow  nothing  for 
excitement,  for  persecution,  and  for  the  wrongs  of 
generations.      The  destruction  of  works  of  art  is 
mournful,  but  far  more  execrable  were  the  outrages 
endured  at  a  former  period  by  those  men,  but  which 
they,  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  avoided.     Mr.  Macau- 
lay  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  Protector's  army; 
and  it  is  a  noble  tribute  that  no  other  army  of  similar 
extent  has  ever  earned  :— 


•la  to  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The  stubborn 
enrage  characteristic  of  the  English  people  was,  by  the  system 
of  Cromwell,  at  once  regulated  and  stimulated.  Other  leaders 
bare  maintained  order  as  strict.  Other  leaders  have  inspired 
their  followers  with  a  zeal  as  ardent.  Bat  in  his  camp  alone  the 
rigid  discipline  was  found  in  company  with  the  fiercest  en- 
His  troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of 
machines,  while  horning  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders. 
Prom  the  time  when  the  army  was  remodelled  to  the  time  when 
H  was  disbanded,  it  never  found,  either  in  the  British  islands  or 
on  the  continent,  an  enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset.  In  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  sometimes  contending  against  threefold 
odds,  not  only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but  never  Tailed  to  destroy 
and  break  in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They 
at  length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain 
triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of 
Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.  Torenne  was  startled  by  the 
shoot  of  stern  exultation,  with  which  his  English  allies  advanced 
to  the  combat,  and  expressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier,  when 
he  learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to 
rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the  enemy;  and  the  banished 
Cambers  felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride,  when  they  saw.  a  bf  i- 
gsde  of  their  countrymen,  outnumbered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by 
allies,  drive  before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain, 
and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced impregnable  by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

Bat  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army  of  Cromwell 
other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear  of  God 
which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  xea- 
loot  Boyalist  that,  in  that  singular  camp,  no  oath  was  heard,  no 
or  gambling  was  seen,  and  that  during  the  long 
i  of  the  soldiery  the  property  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and 
the  honour  of  woman  were  held  sacred.  If  outrages  were  com- 
mitted, they  were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of 
which  a  victorious  army  is  generally  guilty.  No  servant  girl 
tamfjki**^  ftf  tfro  w«yr>  gallantry  of  tha  r^Wt*      Not  an  Ounce 

of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the  goldsmith*.  But  a  Fe- 
hgkt  lemon,  or  a  window  on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were 
jaulai  f*<?tovJ  fn  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it 

ftpmtf  fb  *tano4  c*erti*w  of  th«  officer*  to  quell,    Que  ef 


Cromwell's  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and  dra- 
goons from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits  of  ministers  whose 
discourses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury ; 
and  too  many  of  our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  hatred 
with  which  those  stern  spirits  regarded  every  vestige  of  Popery.** 

Cromwell  ruled  his  army ;  but  the  soldiers,  in  their 
turn,  ruled  their  general.  Mr.  Macaulay  believes  that 
he  would  have  assumed  the  crown,  conciliated  the 
aristocracy,  ruled  righteously,  and  founded  a  dynasty, 
but  the  army  would  not  permit  him,  for  the  soldiers 
were  Republicans.  The  power  of  a  king  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  army.  All  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  an  arbitrary  monarch  could  exercise  were  wielded 
by  the  Protector.  Nothing  but  the  crown  was  with- 
held, and  that  would  not  be  conceded.  Cromwell 
knew  the  limits  of  his  power.  He  observed  them,  and 
while  deprived  of  the  name,  he  exercised  the  influence, 
and  more  than  the  influence,  of  any  English  monarch 
who  preceded  the  Protectorate.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met,  in  course  of  reading,  a  more  concise 
estimate  of  the  Protector's  administration  than  that 
which  we  quote  from  Mr.  Macaulay : — 

"  Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  administration  in  no- 
wise  relaxed  by  these  dissensions.  Those  soldiers  who  would 
not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  him  when  ha 
ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as  any  English  king  has  ever 
attempted.  The  government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  re- 
public, was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  only  by  the  wisdom, 
the  sobermindedness,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The 
country  was  divided  into  military  districts;  those  districts  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  major-generals.  Every  insurrec- 
tionary movement  was  promptly  put  down  and  punished.  The 
fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword  in  so  strong,  steady,  and 
expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit  both  of  Cavaliers  and  levellers. 
The  loyal  gentry  declared  that  they  were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  old  government  and  the  old  dynasty,  if 
there  were  the  slightest  hope  of  success ;  hut  to  rush  at  the  head 
of  their  serving  men  and  tenants,  on  the  pikes  of  brigades,  vic- 
torious in  a  hundred  battles  and  sieges,  would  be  a  frantic  waste 
of  innocent  and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royalists  and  "Repub- 
licans, having  no  hope  in  open  resistance,  began  to  revolve  dark 
schemes  of  assassination;  but  the  Protector's  intelligence  was 
good;  his  vigilance  was  unremitting;  and,  whenever  he  moved 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of 
his  trusty  body-guards  encompassed  him  thick  on  every  side. 

"  Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapacious  prince,  the 
nation  might  have  found  courage  in  despair,  and  might  have  made 
a  convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military  domination.  But 
the  grievances  which  the  country  suffered,  though  such  as  excited 
serious  discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as  impel  great  masses 
of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families  against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though  heavier  than 
it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts,  was  not  heavy  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  of  the  resources  of 
England.  Property  was  secure.  Even  the  Cavalier,  who  re- 
frained from  giving  disturbance  to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in 
peace  whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The  laws  were 
violated  only  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the  Protector's  person 
and  government  was  concerned.  Justice  was  administered  between 
man  and  man  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not  before  known. 
Under  no  English  Government  since  the  Reformation  had  there 
been  so  little  religious  persecution.  The  unfortunate  Boman 
Catholics,  indeed,  were  held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  charity.  But  the  clergy  of  the  Men  Anglican  Church 
were  suffered  to  celebrate  their  worship  on  condition  that  they 
would  abstain  from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the  Jews, 
whose  public  worship  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
interdicted,  were,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous 
traders  and  fanatical  theologians,  permitted  to  build  a  synagogue 
in  London. 

"  The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  extorted  the 
ungracious  approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him.  The 
Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that  one  who  had 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  nation  had  been  a  ksgiti* 
mite  kingi  ftoi  the  Republicans  were  frrctf  to  own  that  the 
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tyrant  suffered  none  but  himself  to  wrong  his  country,  and  that, 
if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had,  at  least,  given  her  glory 
in  exchange.  After  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had 
been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice 
or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power  in  the 
world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged 
the  common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbery, 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest 
West  India  Islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  const  a  fortress 
which  consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  She 
was  supreme  on  the  ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  All  the  Reformed  Churches  scattered  over  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian. 
The  Huguenot*  of  Languedoc,  the  shepherds  who,  in  the  hamlets 
of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism  older  than  that  of  Augs- 
burg, were  secured  from  oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that 
great  name.  The  Pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach  humanity 
and  moderation  to  Popish  princes;  for  a  voice  which  seldom 
threatened  in  vain  had  declared  that,  unlets  favour  were  shown 
to  the  people  of  God,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  Iu  truth,  there  was  nothing  which 
Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  mnch 
reason  to  desire  as  a  general  religions  war  in  Europe.  In  such 
a  war  he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant  armies. 
The  heart  of  England  would  have  been  with  him.  His  victories 
would  have  been  hailed  with  an  unanimous  enthusiasm  unknown 
in  the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would  have 
effaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid  fame.  Unhappily  for  him, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable  military  talents 
except  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles." 

Deviating  from  a  political  course,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  historians,  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  very  mi- 
nute details  concerning  the  social  state  of  England, 
the  wages  of  labour,  the  police  regulations  of  London, 
the  habits  of  society,  the  state  of  travelling,  and  many 
other  interesting  but  minute  particulars  relating  to 
those  periods  of  which  he  treats.  The  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
a  relapse  from  frivolity  to  bigotry,  are  points  that  we 
pass  over.  And  we  need  not  trace  minutely  the  pro- 
gress of  the  events  that  shortened  the  reign  of  James 
•—his  pride  and  his  meanness — his  cringing  dependency 
on  the  Trench  King,  and  his  haughtiness  towards  his 
own  subjects.  These  topics  are  all  examined,  and  the 
narrative  cast,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  by  a  master's 
hand.  The  story  is  old,  sad,  and  well  known,  yet  the 
author  succeeds  in  casting  the  charm  of  novelty  over 
the  narrative  by  those  brief  but  clear  estimates  of 
character  that  distingush  his  work,  which  thus  contains 
many  biographies.  These  sketches  of  character  form, 
we  think,  the  great  recommendation  of  the  volumes. 
A  period  of  history  will  be  reached  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  where  men  of  less  strength  of  mind — of  fewer 
peculiarities — polished  men,  whose  rough  edges  were 
rubbed  off  by  the  courtesies  of  society,  will  be  in  the 
field;  but  at  every  period  since  the  Revolution  till  the 
present  day,  graphic  views  of  character,  like  those 
contained  in  the  first  two  volumes,  will  form  most 
valuable  contributions  to  history. 

James  the  Second  had  several  good  counsellors;  but 
he  was  stubborn  and  bigotted.  His  adherence  to  Ro- 
manism was  open  and  professed,  while  that  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  been  hidden  and  concealed.  The  re- 
ligion of  James  was  avowed,  and  therefore  his  subjects 
could  entertain  no  quarrel  against  him  on  that  account. 
But  the  means  adopted  by  him  to  advance  his  religious 
tenets  were  opposed  to  the  oath  that  he  had  taken,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  he  wore  the  crown.  Through 
a  rapid  series  of  intrigues,  resisted  by  Rochester  and 
others  of  his  advisers,  the  determined  Monarch  strode  on 


like  a  bigot,  until  the  time  arrived  when  Ire  Mnsiderad 

himself  sufficiently  strong  to  act  openly,  to  discard  his 
former  counsellors,  and  to  surround  his  throne  with 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  especially  he  committed 
the  charge  of  Ireland.  Rochester,  although  not  a  re- 
ligious man,  was  deemed  a  martyr,  extolled  by  the 
churchmen,  and  supported  by  the  people.  A  feeling 
of  general  dismay  prevailed  at  his  dismissal,  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  thus  describes : — 

"  To  the  applause  of  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Established 
Church,  Rochester  had,  indeed,  very  slender  claims.  To  save 
his  place  he  had  sate  in  that  tribunal  which  had  been  illegally 
created  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  her.  To  save  his  place 
he  had  given  a  dishonest  vote  for  degrading  one  of  her  most 
eminent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy,  had  lis- 
tened with  the  outward  show  of  docility  to  teachers  who  called 
her  schismatics!  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to  co-operate 
strenuously  with  her  deadliest  enemies  in  their  designs  against 
her.  The  highest  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that 
he  had  shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  and  baseness  of 
publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
Drought  np,  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which  he  had 
long  made  an  ostentatious  profession.  Yet  he  was  extolled  by 
the  great  body  of  Churchmen  as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and 
purest  of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Martyr, 
ologies  of  Eusebius,  and  of  Fox,  were  ransacked  to  find  parallels 
for  his  heroic  piety.  He  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Sha> 
drach  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at 
the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the 
stake.  Among  the  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard  of 
honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of  that  age  was  low, 
the  admiration  excited  by  Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  decisive. 

"In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  seventh 
of  January,  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to  the  people  of  London 
that  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying  that  in  a  month 
Tyrconnel  would  assume  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted  the  nume- 
rous impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  extermination  of  the  English  colony  in 
Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  He  had 
to  Burmout  the  opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  not  merely  the  moderate  and  respectable 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even  of  several  members 
of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Sunderland  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  political,  and  social.  To  the  Queen 
Tyrconnel  was  personally  an  object  of  aversion.  Powia  was  there- 
fore suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  viceroyalty.  He 
was  of  illustrious  birth ;  he  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
yet  he  was  generally  allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Englishman.  All  opposition,  however,  yielded 
to  Tyrcormcrs  energy  and  cunning.  He  fawned,  bullied,  and 
bribed  indefatigably.  Petre's  help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sun- 
derland was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and  menaces.  An  im- 
mense price  was  offered  for  his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity 
of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If  this  proposal  were  re- 
jected, Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let  the  King  know  that  the  lord- 
president  had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  his  Majesty  as  a 
fool  who  roust  be  governed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a  priest. 
Sunderland,  pale  and  trembling,  offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel 
supreme  military  command,  enormous  appointments,  anything 
but  the  viceroyalty;  but  all  compromise  was  rejected;  and  it  wna 
necessary  to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free  from 
suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in  London  a  renowned  chain 
of  pearls  which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  had  be- 
longed to  Prince  Rupert,  and  by  him  it  had  been  left  to  Margaret 
Hughes,  a  courtesan  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had  exer- 
cised a  boundless  empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted 
that  with  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  support  of  the  Queen. 
There  were  those,  however,  who  suspected  that  this  story  waa 
one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths,  and  that  it  had  no  more  foundation 
than  the  calumnies  which,  twenty-six  years  before,  he  had  in- 
vented to  blacken  the  fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic courtiers  generally  lie  spoke  of  the  nneertain  teawe  by 
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itiem  tht^  Wad  oftees,  Konovrs,  and  emoluments.    The  King 

nigat  fee  to-morrow,  and  might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 

Vostue  government  and  a  hostile  rabble.    But,  if  the  old  fiuth 

eodd  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protestant  interest  in 

last  country  could  be  destroyed,  there  would  still  be,  in  the  worst 

«*»  **  asylam  at  hand  to  which  they  might  retreat,  and  where 

the;  aught  either  negotiate  or  defend  themaelTes  with  advantage. 

1  Popish  priest  was  hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of 

\  Wsterford  to  preach  at  St.  James's  against  the  Act  of  Settle- 

rant ;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard  with  deep  disgust  by  the 

English  part  of  the  auditory,  was  not  without  its  effect.     The 

straggle  which  patriotism  had  for  a  time  maintained  against 

bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end.     '  There  is  work  to  be 

tone  in  Ireland,'  said  James, '  which  no  Englishman  will  do.' 

a  AH  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and,  in  February, 
1687,  Tyreonnel  began  to  rule  his  native  country  with  the  power 
and  appointment*  of  lord-lieutenant,  but  with  the  humbler  title 
of  lord-deputy. 

"  His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  English  popu- 
ktioa.    Clarendon  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  across 
St  George's  Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  artificers. 
I&  was  said  that  fifteen  hundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days. 
The  panic  was  not  unreasonable.    The  work  of  putting  the  colo- 
nists down  under  the  feet  of  the  natives  went  rapidly  on.     In  a 
short  time  almost  every  privy  councillor,  judge,  sheriff,  mayor, 
ildrrmn,  and  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  Celt  and  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   It  seemed  that  things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general 
election,  and  that  a  House  of  Commons  bent  on  abrogating  the 
Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be  assembled.     Those  who  had 
lately  been  the  lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  souls,  that  they  had  become  a  prey  and  a  laughing-stock 
to  their  own  serfs  and  menials ;  that  houses  were  burnt  and  cat- 
tie  stolen  with  impunity ;  that  the  new  soldiers  roamed  the  coun- 
try, pillaging,  insulting,  ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Pro- 
testant in  a  blanket,  tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourging 
aim;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  rain;  that  Irish  judges, 
iherifs,  juries,  and  witnesses  were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish 
criminals;  and  that,  even  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands ;  for  that  in  every  action  of 
ejectment  tried  under  the  administration  of  Tyreonnel,  judgment 
had  been  given  for  the  native  against  the  Englishman. 

"While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin,  the  privy  seal  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners.  His  friends  hoped  that  it  would, 
oa  ms  return  to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
King  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that  the  disgrace 
el  the  Hydes  should  be  complete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  a 
Bosoan  Catholic,  received  the  privy  seal.  Bellaeyse,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  and  Dover,  another 
Bosoan  Catholic,  had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appointment  of 
a  rained  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
disgust  the  public  The  dissolute  Etherege,  who  then  resided  at 
Katisbow  as  English  envoy,  would  not  refrain  from  expressing 
with  s  sneer  his  hope  that  his  old  boon  companion,  Dover,  would 
keep  the  King's  money  better  than  his  own. 

u  The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great  epoch  in  the 
reign  of  James.  Prom  that  time  it  was  clear  that  what  he  really 
wanted  was  not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of  his  own 
Church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  members  of  other  Churches. 
Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a  test.  He 
thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that  able  and  loyal 
mm  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  service  solely  for  being 
Bomtn  Catholics.  Yet  he  had  himself  turned  out  of  office  a 
treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and  able,  solely  for 
hong  a  Protestant.  The  cry  was  that  a  general  proscription  was 
at  hand,  and  that  every  public  functionary  must  make  up  his 
■dad  to  lose  his  soul  or  lose  his  place.  Who  indeed  could  hope 
to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had  fallen  P  They  were  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  King,  the  uncles  and  natural  guardians  of  his 
children,  his  friends  from  early  youth,  his  steady  adherents  in 
adversity  and  peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  been  on 
the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  religion,  and  for  this 
erhmetheyhad  been  discarded.  In  great  perturbation,  men  began 
to  leek  round  for  help ;  and  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  one 
whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of  personal  qualities  and  of  for* 
cntamstaaees  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer." 


Ttk  was  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  James.    No 
htjjm  ^agixk  of  J*i»  P^P0^  remitted  amongst  his 


subjects.  The  crashed  rebellions  of  Argyle  in  Soot- 
land,  of  Monmouth  in  England,  and  the  execution  of 
these  leaders,  rendered  resistance  apparently  hopeless. 
Persecution  reigned  without  an  apology  in  England  and 
Scotland,  while  inlreland  Tyreonnel  had  in  view,  equally 
at  least  with  the  restoration  of  Popery,  the  restoration 
of  forfeited  lands.  Judge-made  law  was  administered, 
and  the  judges  were  open  to  any  amount  of  corruption, 
and  prepared  for  any  deed  of  cruelty.  The  bigotry  and 
errors  of  James  must  have  been  of  a  capital  description 
before  he  could  have  raised  the  feeling  that  revolution- 
ized the  islands.  He  was  not  a  man  of  talents ;  and 
yet  some  talent  was  requisite  to  lose  a  crown  in  the 
circumstances.  His  servile  minions  wrought  too  ra- 
pidly, and  with  too  much  severity.  The  persecutions 
in  Scotland  were  bitter.  The  men  against  whom  they 
were  directed  had  an  unbending  spirit.  Concession 
from  either  party  was  hopeless,  and  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  party  in  power  are  not  more  surely 
preserved  in  the  history  than  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country.  A  similar  system  was  adopted  in  England. 
The  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  and  the  rising  of  the 
western  peasantry,  furnished  the  apology  for  cruelties 
of  the  most  revolting  nature.  The  most  estimable  men 
were  exposed  to  the  greatest  calamities.  No  man  was 
sufficiently  blameless  and  cautious  to  be  out  of  danger. 
The  most  illustrious  names  amongst  the  English  Dis- 
senters, in  these  and  in  other  evil  times,  were  exposed 
to  severe  and  galling  punishment  for  their  faith. 
Those  on  whom  the  dominant  party  retaliated  the  penal 
laws  were  far  more  exempt  from  any  responsibility 
concerning  them  than  the  "  trimmers,"  whose  religion 
changed  with  the  sovereign,  and  who  were  frequently 
the  instruments  of  persecution.  There  are  three 
amongst  many  names  famous  in  the  English  Dissenting 
churches  on  theological  and  religious  grounds.  Mr. 
Macaulay  places  them  together,  and  as  an  estimate  of 
John  Bunyan's  life  and  works,  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
modern  rhetorician,  who  cannot  be  charged  with  morbid 
enthusiasm,  must  be  valuable,  we  extract  the  passage: — 

M  If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had, 
like  Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into  jail 
had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had 
been  let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Howe  returned  from 
Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe 
would  exert  in  favour  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  King  himself  condescended  to 
ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  ap- 
pears to  have  hesitated;  but  the  influence  of  the  Hampdens, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  kept  him  steady 
to  the  cause  of  the  constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great 
anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  messengers 
were  in  attendance  during  the  discussion.  They  carried  back 
the  unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had,  after  long  de- 
bate, carried  with  him  the  majority  of  the  assembly. 

"  To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  the  name 
of  a  man  far  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired  knowledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior — John 
Banyan.  Banyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had 
been  fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful  sins,  the  worst 
of  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  such  as  the  world  thinks 
venial  His  keen  sensibility  and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
his  internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  that  he  was 
under  sentence  of  reprobation,  that  he  had  committed  blasphemy 
•gainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ)  that  he 
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actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Sometime*  load  voices  from 
heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes  fiends  whispered  im- 
pious suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant  moun- 
tain-tops, on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  from  which  he 
wis  separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him 
pulling  his  elothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain  had 
been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder 
like  Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered  his  health.  One  day 
he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day  he  felt  a  fire 
within  his  breast,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  be  survived 
sufferings  so  intense  and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the  clouds 
broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state 
of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to 
impart  to  others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed. 
He  joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His 
education  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  language 
but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  common  people.  He 
had  studied  no  great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception — 
an  important  exception  undoubtedly — of  our  noble  translation  of 
the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed 
the  rules  of  grammar ;  yet  his  native  force  of  genius,  and  his 
experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  religious  passions,  from  despair 
to  eeetacy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  HU 
rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without 
interest  to  the  laboured  discourses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebra- 
ists. His  works  were  widely  circulated  among  the  humbler 
classes.  One  of  them,  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  was,  in  his  own 
lifetime,  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and  had  been, 
during  near  a  century,  the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans 
before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  high  literary 
eminence.  At  length  critics  condescended  to  inquire  where  the 
secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were 
compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more 
correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised  little  book  was 
really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
allrgorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspere 
the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  equal  in- 
genuity: but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of 
love.  «> 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  had  suf- 
fered more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restora- 
tion, he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  He  still  persisted  in 
preaching ;  but  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  often  introduced 
into  meetings  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock-frock  on  bis 
back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his 
own  ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indulgence  with 
delight.  He  was  now  at  length  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open 
day.  His  congregation  rapidly  increased ;  thousands  hung  upon 
his  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily  resided,  money 
was  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him. 
His  influence  among  the  common  people  was  such,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  willingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  municipal 
office;  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  and  his  stout  English 
heart,  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all  temptation.  He 
felt  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a  bait  in- 
tended to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ;  nor  would  he, 
by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not  legally  qualified,  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  an  agent  of  the  Government." 

A  record  of  crime  and  suffering,  of  patience  and  per- 
secution, of  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  an  insurgent 
party — the  gradual  whispering  of  resistance,  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  the  crown  and  the  court,  the 
equally  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  "  suffering  rem- 
nants/' occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second 
volume. 

We  come  at  last  to  an  opening  in  the  clouds.  The 
ablest  politician  on  the  continent,  who  had  an  interest 
in  preserving  royalty  in  Britain,  who  sympathized 
with  sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  but  who  did  nothing 

rashly  qi  without  grave  consideration  Sa,w  that  the 


I  time  for  interference  had  arrived.  Few  men  have 
impressed  their  memory  deeper  in  the  country  than 
William  of  Orange.  Great  cities  still  preserve  his 
statue — always  an  equestrian  statue — amongst  their 
public  edifices.  The  grey  horse  and  the  sharp  stern 
features  of  the  monarch  are  painted  over  the  doors  of 
many  houses  of  public  entertainment.  His  name  is  still 
the  watchword  of  a  great  Irish  party.  His  memory  is 
cherished  with  a  fondness  amounting  to  veneration 
amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  Ireland.  A  foreign  prince,  who  could  thus 
succeed  in  writing  his  name  on  the  annals,  and  in  the 
hearts,  of  a  nation,  and  seizing  its  crown,  must  have 
been  a  man  endowed  with  many  extraordinary  powers. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  thus  described  him: — 

"  Ho  wu  now  in  hii  thirty-seventh  year.  Bnt  both  in  body 
and  in  mind  he  waa  older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  In- 
deed it  might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  Hit  ex- 
ternal appearance  it  almost  aa  well  known  to  us  aa  to  hit  own 
captains  and  councillors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists 
exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  fea- 
tures to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  such  as  no  artist  could 
mil  to  seize,  and  suoh  as,  once  seen,  could  never  he  forgotten. 
His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and  feeble  frame, 
a  lofty  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness  and  keen- 
a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow,  a  firm  and  some- 


ness, 


»\ 


what  peevish  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive,  severe,  and  solemn  aspect 
could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a  happy  or  a  good-humoured  man. 
But  it  indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  capacity  equal 
to  the  most  arduous  enterprizes,  and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken 
by  reverses  or  dangers. 

"  Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  of  a 
great  ruler ;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities  in  no 
common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare  force  of 
will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  de- 
pressed and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  inde- 
finite pretensions,  which  excited  the  dread  and  aversion  of  the 
oligarchy,  then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  common 
people,  fondly  attached  during  a  century  to  his  house,  indicated 
whenever  they  saw  him,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
they  regarded  him  as  their  rightful  head.  The  able  and  expe- 
rienced ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came 
every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe  the 
progress  of  his  mind.  The  first  movements  of  his  ambition  were 
carefully  watched:  every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was 
noted  down;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whose  judg- 
ment reliance  could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old 
when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to  his  interest,  or  who 
enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence,  were  removed  from  under 
his  roof  by  the  jealous  Government.  He  remonstrated  with 
energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Vigilant  observers  saw 
the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  State 
prisoner.  His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank  for  a  time  under 
the  emotions  which  his  desolate  situation  had  produced.  Such 
situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  all  the 
strength  of  the  strong.  Surrounded  by  snares  in  which  an  or- 
dinary youth  would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at 
once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached  manhood  he 
knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and 
guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the  same  show 
of  grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in 
fashionable  or  literary  accomplishments.  The  manners  of  the 
Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in 
the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and 
which,  in  an  inferior  degree,  embellished  the  Court  of  England ; 
and  his  manners  were  altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countrymen 
thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  churlish.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general  he  appeared  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  favour, 
and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  was  little  interested  in 
letters  or  science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the 
poems  of  Dryden  and  Boileau,  were  unknown  to  him.     Dramatic 
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riage  sad  to  talk  about  public  affairs,  while  Orestes  was  raving, 
w  while  Tarfejfe  waa  pressing  Elvira's  hand." 

The  training  to  which  he  was  subjected  rendered 
him  in  early  adept  in  political  movements,  and  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  for  that  part  which  he  had  to  per- 
form in  England. 

The  importance  achieved  by  him  in  the  United  Pro- 
lines* waa  comparatively  slight  when  compared  with 
his  success  in  England.  He  came  professedly  to  me- 
diate between  his  father-in-law,  a  king,  and  his  sub- 
jects-, hut  he  came  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
mike  depth  of  winter — and  a  negotiator  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  apt  to  dictate.  William  contrived  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  dictation,  and  achieved  every 
result  that  the  use  of  violent  measures  could  have 
attained,  but  with  more  certainty  than  victory  would 
have  afforded*  The  utter  imbecility  of  James 
smoothed  the  march  of  the  revolution.  The  nation 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  repose  afforded  to  them. 
The  flight  of  James  pacified  the  scruples  of  high  church- 
Ben,  who  considered  themselves  bound  to  passive 
obedience.  The  certainty  of  toleration  to  their  worship, 
and  of  civil  liberty  to  their  party,  satisfied  the  Dissen- 
ters. Deliverance  from  imminent  and  pressing  dangers 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  A 
party  of  Covenanters  in  Scotland  opposed  the  revolu- 
tion as  a  compromise,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
create  a  serious  resistance.  The  Roman  Catholics 
everywhere  viewed  the  change  with  fear  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  latter  led  to  the  Irish  war,  and 
its  influence  still  prevails  in  Irish  society.  William 
was,  however,  disposed  to  tolerate  any  form  of  worship. 
He  held  opinions  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  displeas- 
ing to  many  extreme  zealots,  who,  hating  equality, 
aimed  at  supremacy.  His  policy  did  not  spring  from 
ignorance  of,  or  carelessness  regarding,  theological 
points.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  perhaps  more  ac- 
quaintance with  religious  doctrines,  and  more  esteem 
for  religious  practice,  than  any  other  ruler  of  England 
save  Cromwell.  He  was  strictly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Calvinistio  school  of  divinity:—- 

"The  Prince*  of  Orange  bad  generally  been  the  patrons  of  the 
Oainnistie  divinity,  and  owed  no  small  part  of  their  popularity 


to  their  seal  for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perseverance, 
a  teal  not  always  enlightened  by  knowledge  or  tempered  by  huma- 
nity. William  had  been  carefully  instructed  from  a  child  in  the 
theological  system  to  which  his  family  was  attached,  and  re- 
garded that  system  with  even  more  than  the  partiality  which 
■Ha  generally  feel  for  a  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated  on 
tat  great  enigmas  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of 
Dart,  and  had  found  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the 
Gesevese  school  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and  his 
temper.  That  example  of  intolerance  indeed  which  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  set  he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecu- 
Usa  ha  sett  a  axed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where 
tat  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it 
teemed  that  his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimu- 
lation or  by  silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however,  were 
eves  more  decided  than  those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of 
predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  often  de- 
dared  that  if  he  ware  to  abandon  that  tenet  he  must  abandon 
with  it  aU  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  be- 
come a  mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the 
sap  of  his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from  the  specu- 
lative to  the  practical.  The  (acuities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  important  business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of 
km  when  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men. 
Octarins  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  pre- 
n  stateaaianahip.  Skilful  diplomatist*  were  surprised  to 
bar  He  weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the  Prince 


made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in 
situations  in  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray 
strong  passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as  their 
own.  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among 
them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration.  At  twenty-three  he 
was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician. 
He  had  pnt  domestic  factions  under  his  feet :  he  was  the  soul  of 
a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in  the 
field  against  some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age." 

His  courage  was  admirable ;  but  it  was  restrained 
by  perfect  coolness  in  battle.  He  exposed  his  person 
fearlessly,  but  only  when  the  purpose  to  be  gained  was 
greater  than  the  risk.  The  Prince  of  Condi  admired 
the  bravery  of  his  antagonist,  but  censured  the  care- 
lessness of  risking  defeat  by  the  reckless  exposure  of 
a  leader.  William  had  made  the  same  calculation; 
but  his  forces  were  raw,  opposed  to  a  veteran  army, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  tjourage  by 
their  general's  example.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
his  bitterest  foes  acknowledged  that  the  event  of  the 
day  would  have  been  turned  by  a  change  of  kings. 
The  house  of  Stuart  was  badly  represented.  The 
chivalrous  bearing  and  undoubted  bravery  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings  disappeared  at  intervals  after  they  were 
transplanted  to  St.  James's.  James  the  Second  in- 
herited the  pusilanimity  of  his  grandfather,  with  his 
father's  stubborness,  and  without  his  intellect.  The 
talents  in  which  James  was  most  deficient  were  emi- 
nently possessed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange : — 

"  His  own  blunders  and  their  consequences  had  been  his  only 
lessons.  '  I  would  give,'  he  once  exclaimed,  *  a  good  part  of  my 
estates  to  have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the  Prince  of  Condtf 
before  I  had  to  command  against  him.'  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William  from  attaining 
any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have  been  favourable  to 
the  general  vigour  of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those 
of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be  called  a  great  man. 
No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive  him  of  his  firmness, 
or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His  defeats  were 
repaired  with  such  marvellous  celerity,  that,  before  his  enemies 
had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he  was  again  ready  for  conflict ;  nor  did 
his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  Ids  soldiers.  That  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  personal  courage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier  without  disgrace  through  a  cam- 
paign is  possessed,  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be  acquired 
by  the  great  majority  of  men.  But  courage  like  that  of  William 
is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds, 
by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging  seas,  by  the  immi- 
nent and  constant  risk  of  assassination,  a  risk  which  has  shaken 
very  strong  nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the  adaman- 
tine fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet  none  could  ever  discover  what 
that  thing  was  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  advisers 
could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to  take  any  precaution  against 
the  pistols  and  daggers  of  conspirators.  Old  sailors  were  amazed 
at  the  composure  which  he  preserved  amidst  roaring  breakers  on 
a  perilous  coast.  In  battle  his  bravery  made  him  conspicuous 
even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the 
generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was  never  questioned 
even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile  factions.  During  his  first  cam- 
paigns he  exposed  himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death,  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the  retreat,  fought, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest  press,  and,  with  a  muskct-ball  in 
his  arm,  and  the  blood  streaming  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his 
ground,  and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest  fire.  His  friends 
adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country; 
and  his  most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great  Condi,  remarked, 
after  the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in 
all  things  borne  himself  like  an  old  general  except  in  exposing 
himself  like  a  young  soldier.  William  denied  that  he  was  guilty 
of  temerity.  It  was,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool 
calculation  of  what  the  public  interest  required,  that  he  w*i 
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always  at  the  post  of  danger.  The  troops  which  he  commanded 
had  been  little  used  to  war,  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter 
with  the  veteran  soldiery  of  Prance.  It  was  necessary  that  their 
leader  should  show  them  how  battles  were  to  be  won." 

William  was  not  apt  to  form  strong  friendships,  but 
.  the  sincerity  of  the  attachments  that  he  contracted  was 
undoubted.  The  friendship  subsisting  between  him 
and  a  Dutch  gentleman,  "named  Bentinck,"  has  been 
often  mentioned.  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  the  circumstances 
more  concisely  than  they  have  been  hitherto  stated. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  introduced  more  copious 
extracts  from  the  monarch's  correspondence  with  the 
founder  in  England  of  the  Bentinck  family.  Few  re- 
tainers have  shown  more  attachment  to  their,  chieftain 
than  Bentinck  felt  and  acted  towards  his  prince ;  and 
his  fealty — before  death  in  every  form,  in  the  battle 
field,  and  in  the  chamber  of  a  loathsome  disease — was 
richly  rewarded.  We  quote  the  story  here,  because 
the  family  of  the  Dutch  nobleman  has  attained  the 
highest  place  amongst  the  English  aristocracy,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  They  gave  a  governor  to 
India,  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  whose  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  native  races  were,  probably,  never 
fully  appreciated.  The  late  Lord  George  Bentinck  be- 
came suddenly  the  leader  of  the  country  party ;  and  no 
man>  with  a  cause  absolutely  unpopular  at  the  time, 
ever  acquired  more  extensive  influence  out  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  two  or  three  sessions  to 
which  his  active  Parliamentary  life  was  confined: — 

"  Highest  in  his  favour  stood  a  gentleman  of  his  household 
named  Bentinck,  sprung  from  a  noble  Batavian  race,  and  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England. 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been  tried  by  no  common  test.  It 
was  while  the  United  Provinces  were  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  French  power  that  the  young  Prince  on  whom  all 
their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the  small-pox.  That  disease 
had  been  fatal  to  many  members  of  his  family,  and  at  first  wore, 
in  his  case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The  public  conster- 
nation was  great.  The  streets  of  the  Hague  were  crowded  from 
daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  his  Highness 
was.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable  turn.  His  es- 
cape was  attributed  partly  to  his  own  singular  equanimity,  and 
partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
From  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William'took  food  and  medi- 
cine. By  Bentinck  alone  William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it.  *  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was 
ill,'  said  William  to  Temple,  with  great  tenderness, ( I  know  not. 
But  this  I  know,  that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never 
once  called  for  anything  but  that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my 
side.'  Before  the  faithful  servant  had  entirely  performed  his  task, 
he  had  himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  however,  he  bore  up 
against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  master  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent. Then,  at  length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go  home. 
It  was  time:  for  his  limbs  would  no  longer  support  him.  He 
was  in  great  danger,  but  recovered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his 
bed,  hastened  to  the  army,  where,  during  many  sharp  campaigns, 
he  was  ever  found,  as  ho  had  been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind, 
dose  to  William's  side. 

"Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as 
any  that  ancient  or  modern  history  records.  The  descendants  of 
Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William  to  their 
ancestor;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person  who  has 
not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  Prince's 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  generally  accounted  the 
most  distant  and  frigid  of  men  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  pours  out  all  his  thoughts  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a 
schoolboy.  He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of  the  highest 
moment.  He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs  affect- 
ing all  the  Governments  of  Europe.  Mingled  with  his  com- 
munications on  such  subjects  are  other  communications  of  a  very 
different,  but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.  All  his  ad- 
ventures,, all  his  personal  feelings,  his  long  runs  after  enormous 
'tags,  his  carousals  on  St,  HubertVday,  the  growth  of  his  plan- 


tations, the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his  stud,bis  wiak 
to  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife,  his  vexation  at  learn- 
ing that  one  of  his  household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good 
family,  refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea  sickness,  his  coughs, 
his  headaches,  his  devotional  moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine 
protection  after  a  great  escape,  his  straggles  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  Divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are  described  with  an 
amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the  moat 
discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly 
interest  which  he  takes  in  his  friend's  domestic  felicity.  When 
an  heir  is  born  to  Bentinck,  '  he  will  live,  I  hope,'  says 
William,  *  to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  are ;  and,  if  I 
should  have  a  son,  our  children  will  love  each  other,  I  hope, 
as  we  have  done.'  Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little 
Bentincks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing 
diminutives :  he  takes  charge  of  them  in  their  father's  absence, 
and,  though  vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them  any  pleasure, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there  would 
be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous 
supper.  When  their  mother  is  taken  31  during  her  husband's 
absence,  William,  in  the  midst  qf  business  of  the  highest  moment; 
finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  one  day,  with  short 
notes  containing  intelligence  of  her  state.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack,  the  Prince 
breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God.  *  I 
write,'  he  says,  *  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes.'  There  is  a  singular 
charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a  man  whose  irresistible  energy 
and  inflexible  firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  whose 
cold  and  ungracious  demeanour  repelled  the  attachment  of  almost 
all  his  partisans,  and  whose  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic 
schemes  which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

"  His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck  was  early  pro- 
nounced by  Temple  to  be  the  best  end  truest  servant  that  ever 
prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
life  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The  friends  were  indeed 
made  for  each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a 
flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own  judgment, 
he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  dealt  much  in  suggestions 
and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had  too  much  discernment, 
and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  gratified  by  sycophancy. 
The  confidant  of  such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  inventive 
genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave  and  faithful,  capable  of 
executing  orders  punctually,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  ob- 
serving facts  vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them  truly;  and  such  a 
man  was  Bentinck." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  extract  is  almost  literally 
applicable  to  the  descendant  of  William's  friend.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck  claimed  for  him  the  possession 
of  "  inventive  genius."  His  bitterest  opponents  could 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
all  the  other  qualities  recorded  by  Mr.  Macaulay  aa 
appertaining  to  his  ancestor.  He  was  brave  and 
faithful.  He  served  Canning  well,  and  punctually  exe- 
cuted his  orders.  He  kept  the  secrets  of  that  great 
statesman  inviolably.  He  observed  facts  vigilantly. 
He  reported  them  truly.  Like  his  ancestor,  he  was 
capable  of  forming  strong  friendships;  and  the  com- 
bination between  him  and  Mr.  D  'Israeli  was  peculiarly 
formidable,  from  the  genius  of  the  one,  and  the  re- 
search and  perseverance  of  the  other  partner. 

We  may  be  censured  for  lingering  too  long  with 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  work.  In  some  measure  the  censure 
is  merited  from  those  who  nave  not  yet  read  the 
volumes.  Others,  who  are  acquainted  with  their  fasci- 
nating qualities,  will  understand  why  we  have  yielded 
to  a  temptation  that  they  did  not  resist.  The  work 
has  not  those  outbursts  of  eloquence,  marred  often  by 
overstrained  writing,  that  characterise  some  modern 
schools.  The  style  is  cold  but  clear,  unimpassioned 
but  pleasing,  chaste,  and  classical — exhibiting  the 
power  of  the  English  language,  when  employed  without 
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the  meretricious  gflcrrogs  and  conceits  with  which  many 
popular  writers  tiave  disfigured  their  works,  and  con- 
tribute to  form,  a  hurtful  and  morbid  taste. 

Ike  historian   has,  without  fear  or  favour,  endea- 
voured to  delineate  society  as  it  existed,  and  its  changes 


as  they  occurred.  He  has  skilfully  lightened  the  way 
by  crowds  of  incidents,  thrown  in  at  their  proper 
place,  essentially  necessary  to  fill  up  the  range  of  his 
design,  and  by  those  brief  but  searching  summaries  of 
character  that  render  his  work  peculiarly  valuable. 


POEMS  BY  THOMAS  AIRD.* 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


Wn  have  rarely  felt  more  at  a  loss  than  in  criticising 
tius  volume  of  genuine  and  transcendent  poetry ;  be- 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  almost  all  the  enthusiastic 
minds  of  Scotland  are  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  great  part  of  its  contents ;  and  yet,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  general  mind  of  the  country  knows 
fittle,  and  is  disposed  to  believe  less,  of  the  merit, 
power,  originality,  and  genius  of  the  author.  In  such 
?,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  adjust  our 


phrases  of  commendation  so  as  not  to  offend  some 
party,  either  by  what  seems  depreciation  or  by  exag- 
geration. 

Mr.  Aird*8  most  striking  qualities  are  originality, 
truth  to  nature,  richness  of  imagery,  and  power  of 
language.     He  possesses  an  eye  of  his  own,  a  forging 
mint  of  his  own,  a  spirit  and  a  style  of  his  own.     You 
never  trace  him  in  the  track  of  any  other  author.   He 
is  no  echo,  but  a  native  voice.    He  has  been  most  mi- 
nute in  his  observations  of  nature ;  and  not  Thomson 
a  Us  "Seasons,"  nor  Gowper  in  his  "Task,"  has  given 
more  faithful,  literal,  yet  ideal  transcripts  of  scenery. 
His  w  Summer's  Day,"  his  "  Winter's  Bay/'  and  his 
"Mother's  Blessing,"  remind  you  of  first-rate  daguer- 
rotypes ;  every  feature  of  the  sly  old  dame's  expres- 
sive countenance  is  caught,  and  caught  with  perfect 
ease  and  mastery.     Mr.  Aird,  along  with  a  poet's  love, 
retains  a  hoy's  love  for  nature.      He  knows  more 
Urds'  nests  than  any  boy  in  Dumfries,  and  prizes  the 
fascination  which  dwells  in  a  bush  of  broom  or  furze, 
laden  with  its  golden  crop.      Notwithstanding  the 
slight  snow  which  years  have  shed  upon  his  head,  his 
heart  is  all  burning  with  boyhood ;  his  tastes,  enthusi- 
asms, and  joys,  are  all  young.     The  scenery  of  Scot- 
land has  never  had  a  more  devoted  worshipper,  a  keener 
observer,  or  a  more  faithful  describer.  There  are  passa- 
ges, both  in  his  Poems  and  in  his  "Old  Bachelor,"  which 
rank  with  such  descriptions  as  that  in  "Halloween  " 
of  the  bttmie,  in  perfect  correctness,  blended  with 
ideal  beauty,  or  with  the  finer  pictures  in  the  Waverley 
Hovels. 

Besides  thi  power  of  minute,  knotty,  and  pictu- 
resque description,  Mr.  Aird  has  a  higher  and  rarer 
gift,  that  of  imaginative  combination.  We  find  this 
cresfrre  quality  best  exhibited  in  his  "Devil's  Dream 
on  Mount  Alfibeck,"  his  "Demoniac,"  and  his  "Ne- 
taftadneszar."  Than  the  first  of  these,  the  English 
language  possesses  no  more  unique,  sustained,  and 
atgukr  flight  Of  imagination.  So  such  critics  as  Wil- 
*%  Delta,  De  Quincey,  and  Samuel  Brown,  have 
tgfcd.  We  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  we  had 
n&fptp,  in  introducing  this  marvellous  poem,  at  dif- 


ferent times,  to  the  two  last  mentioned.  "  That  man 
should  write  poetry,"  was  De  Quincey  *s  emphatic 
comment.  There  are  three  lines  in  it,  any  one  of 
which  is  enough  to  make  the  poem  immortal.  One  is 
the  picture  of  the  sky  of  Hell — 

44  Till,  like  a  red  bewildered  map,  the  sty  was  scribbled  o'er.'* 

The  second  is — 

"  The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God." 

The  third— 
"  And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God." 

A  poet  more  popular  than  Mr.  Aird,  though  far  in- 
ferior in  original  genius,  when  pressed  recently  with 
the  "Dream,"  if  it  was  not  a  powerful  poem,  asked, 
"But  where  is  'Mount  Aksbeck' P  And  where,  Mr. 
A,  is  Coleridge's  '  Silent  Sea'  P  and  where  the  'Wood' 
of  his  Hermit  P  and  where  Bunyan's  '  Mount  Marvel '  P 
Perhaps,  too,  you  can  tell  us  where  'Mount  Prejudice* 
isP" 

The  "  Demoniac  "  is  another  beautiful,  in  parts 
powerful,  and,  throughout,  melting  ballad.  What  can 
be  finer  than  the  following  description  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Demon  into  his  victim  ? — 

"'The  Fiend!  the  Fiend!  hush,'  Herman  cried,  •  he  left  me 

here  at  noon, 
Hungry  and  sick  among  the  brakes,  and  comes  he  then  so  soon  ?' 
Up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  doll  booming  sound; 
The  leaves  shook  on  the  trees;  thin  winds  went  waiting  all 

around. 
Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.    To  reach  his  mother's  hand 
The  young  man  grasped,  but  back  was  thrown  convulsed  upon 

the  sand. 
No  time  was  there  for  Miriam's  love.    He  rose  j  a  smothered 

gleam 
Was  on  bis  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  rolled  his  eye's  distempered 

beam. 
He  smiled — 'twas  as  the  lightning  of  a  hope  about  to  die 
For  ever  from  tie  furrowed  brow  of  HeWs  Eternity. 
Like  sun-warmed  snakes,  rote  on  hie  head  a  storm  of  golden  hair, 
Tangled ;  and  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings  of  despair, — 
'  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  me  milk  $  yea,  in  thy  numlfanyg 

heart 
Good  thrifty  roots  Til  plant,  to  stay,  next  time,  my  hanger's 

smart. 
Bed-veined  derived  apples  T  shall  eat  with  savage  haste, 
And  see  thy  life-blood  blushing  through,  and  glory  in,  the  taste?  " 

Where  can  this  amiable  poet  have  overheard  and 
retained,  as  he  has  here  reproduced,  the  red  Alphabet 
of  Hell  P  Why  the  "  Devil's  Dream  "  has  not  been 
generally  popular,  can  be  easily  explained.  It  is  guard- 
ed and  fenced  from  common  apprehension  and  appre- 
ciation by  the  thick  burs  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  surround  it.     It  is  inscrutable  as  an  elf -knot— 
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mysterious  as  a  meteoric  stone.  It  bears  for  inscrip- 
tion— "  to  those  whom  it  mayconcenL*'  But  why  "Ne- 
buchadnezzar" has  not  gained  a  wider  acceptance  we 
cannot  understand.  It  has,  besides  its  peculiar  ori- 
ginality, all  the  externals  of  a  popular  poem.  It  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  crystal,  faultless.  It  has  au 
interesting  story,  a  burnished  classical  polish;  and, 
since  Byron's  "  Corsair,*'  or  "  Lara,"  the  heroic  rhyme 
never  was  more  gracefully  handled,  nor  ever  moved  to 
more  heroic  sentiment.  One  sickens  to  absolute  nau- 
sea at  the  thought  of  the  popularity  of  "  Silent  Love  " 
—of  many  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems — of  L.  E.  L.'s  mu- 
sical maudlin,  while  such  manly  and  powerful  strains 
as  Dr.  Croly's  "Cataline,,,  Browning's  "Paracelsus," 
and  Aird's  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  *  are  overgrown  by  the 
rank  nettles  of  neglect. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Aird  has  written  certain  poems — 
some  longer  and  some  shorter — of  great  merit.  Among 
the  former  are,  "The  Captive  of  Fez,"  "Othuriel,"  the 
"Christian  Bride;"  and,  among  the  latter,  who  has 
forgotten  his  "  Belshazzar, "  or  his  "Mother's  Grave ' '  ? 
No  one  can  read  this  last  without  tears.  Since 
Cowper's  "  Mother's  Picture, "  nothing  so  pathetic  has 
been  written  in  rhyme. 

Having  mentioned  Cowper,  we  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  apprizing  the  publio  that  an  ardent  admirer 
of  his  genius  and  Christian  character  is  organizing  a 
subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory iu  Westminster  Abbey.  We  hail  the  motion 
with  gladness.  So  long  as  he  has  no  memorial  there, 
it  is  a  vital  blank  in  that  magnificent  pile.  No  name 
nearly  so  great  and  good  is  there  omitted.  We  call 
upon  every  reader  of  the  "  Task  ' '  to  come  forward  in 
this  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  his  admirers ;  and 
who,  except  Charles  Dickens,  is  not  f  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  movement  has  attracted  the  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  is  under  the  special  patronage,  of  William 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, Bloomsbury,  London,  will  supply  all  other  infor- 
mation required.* 

To  return  to  Mr.  Aird — he  has,  in  this  present  edi- 
tion, adventured  a  tragedy  entitled  the  "House  of 
Wold."  It  is  certainly  a  very  bold,  peculiar,  and 
powerful  effort.  The  characters  and  incidents  are 
amazingly  numerous  and  diversified ;  rich  and  poetical 
passages  are  not  so  much  inserted  as  rained  down  from 
a  profound  source.  Fate  sits  visibly  holding  all  the 
reins  of  the  funeral  car ;  and,  as  if  her  silent  presence 
were  not  enough,  a  singular  being,  named  Afra,  ap- 
pears ever  and  anon,  like  a  bird  of  night,  singing  of 
approaching  doom,  and  gives  a  dark  choral  unity  to 
the  play.     The  canvas  chosen  is  of  the  broadest,  and 


*  We  saw,  when  in  London  the  other  day,  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Dickens  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  refusing  to  contribute  to 
this  object — 1st,  because  there  were  many  greater  than  Cowper 
to  whom  no  monuments  had  been  erected;  and,  Sndly,  because  he 
could  countenance  no  such  proposal  as  long  as  the  public  were  not 
gratuitously  admitted  to  the  Abbey.  Now,  this  is  very  contempti- 
ble, because,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  are  gratuitously  admitted 
to  the  Poet's  Corner,  where,  of  course,  the  monument  would  be 
placed  j  and,  secondly,  who  are  the  poets  excluded  greater  than 
Cowper,  except  Coleridge  and  Byron  f  And  we  all  know  why 
Byron  has  no  place.  No  matter.  The  "Task  "  will  outlive  the 
"  Haunted  Man."  Dickens  is  but  a  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
Cowper  was  an  Eagle  of  God,  and  his  memory  shall  be  che- 
rished, and  his  poems  read,  after  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  are  for- 
gotten. 


the  execution  of  the  boldest.  Mr.  Aird  has  had  in  his 
eye  the  great  tragedy  of  "Lear,"  where  the  wide 
stream  of  the  passion  sucks  into  itself  a  thousand  tri- 
butary rills  of  anguish,  and,  in  one  wild  swollen  wave, 
hurries  at  last  over  the  precipice.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  think  that  he  has  been  altogether  successful. 
First,  the  play  is  by  far  too  long.  It  is  nearly  as  long 
as  are  the  events  described.  Secondly,  the  characters 
are  too  numerous.  It  is  a  Trongate  he  has  set  be- 
fore us,  with  hundreds  of  common  figures  moving  upon 
it — not  a  quiet  Edinburgh  street,  with  a  few  noble  men 
and  Women  pacing  quietly  along,  and  J  yet  with  their 
steps  tuned  to  the  music  of  Destiny.  Thirdly,  the  in- 
cidents are  too  thick  and  bustling.  It  is  a  succession 
of  petty  tragedies,  rather  than  a  single  great  one. 
Fourthly,  there  is  too  much  death.  It  is  a  bloody 
bustle.  He  swims  his  Trongate  in  blood.  All  stab, 
and  everybody  dies.  Altogether,  it  is  rather  a  glorious 
tumult  of  passion,  warfare,  force,  and  fate,  than  a  great, 
stern,  collected  tragedy.  In  "  Lear,"  every  vein  and 
artery  points  to  the  bruised  and  broken  heart  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  convulsed  framework.  In  "Wold," 
unity  has  evidently  been  sought  for,  but  not  so  evi- 
dently attained.  The  author  has  indulged  himself  in 
superfluities  of  description,  and  luxuries  of  horror, 
which  weaken  the  torrent  of  the  tale,  and  blunt  the 
axe  of  the  tragedy,  which  falls,  at  last,  dull  and  heavy. 
In  proof  of  the  poetical  power  scattered  through- 
out, we  quote  the  following  words  of  Afra,  the  night* 
raven  of  the  story — a  girl,  by  the  way,  who  had  been 
injured  and  orphaned  by  the  house  of  Wold  :— 

"Afra.— Yonder ! 
Lo  !  the  old  clouds  on  Wold  ;  all's  sunny  elsewhere. 
Well  done,  thou  bellying  blackness  !     Leap  on  it, 
Vengeance,  with  thy  fierce  feet ;  crash,  tread  it  down, 
Till  it  be  dense ;  tread  down  the  burdened  gloom, 
Till  it  be  solid  black  on  the  doomed  towere 
And  battlements.     There  let  it  rest.     Now,  now ! 
Is  the  time  come  P     Merlin,  I'm  here ! 
There's  a  grim  waiting  in  the  heavens  for  something, 
As  if  yon  cloud  (hush,  now !)  would  burst  asunder, 
Riven  by  the  flaming  wedges  of  the  thunder. 

No; 
'Tis  passing  off,  heavy  and  alow,  yet  off. 
The  time's  not  yet — 'twill  come.     Not  in  vain,  Wold, 
Have  I  gone  round  about  thee,  winding  the  curse 
Close  round  about  thee. 

I  walk  around  thee,  Wold, 
A  seeming,  simple  tiling ;  but  serried  spears 
Of  ranged  men,  nor  walls  of  brass,  with  towers 
Of  blue-ribbed  steel,  could  better  hem  thee  in 
Than  does  the  coil  of  these  poor  naked  feet, 
Going  around  thee  thus,  and  shutting  thee 
Close  up  with  the  doom :  not  a  child's  innocent  head 
Of  all  Wold's  house — not  a  mouse  could  get  out. 

We  are  reluctant  to  part,  after  such  a  comparatively 
curt  intercourse  with  one  of  the  few  really  true,  ori- 
ginal, and  great  poets  of  our  day — one  who  ranks 
with  Bayly,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  a  lew  others, 
as  a  man  of  a  cultured,  yet  independent  vein — owing 
to  nature  much,  to  popularity  little,  to  clique  or  cote- 
rie nothing  at  all.  He  has  "  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  will  find  it  after  many  days."  This  book 
of  his  may  be  long  a  hermit-stream,  only  known  to 
those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  break  through  the 
embowering  branches  and  thick  brushwood  which  sur- 
round its  waters,  bat  must  by-and-by,  as  its  meek 
yet  strong  current  flows  forward,  shine  forth  into  the 
light  of  universal  appreciation. 
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Con,  lover  of  humanity !  and  scan 
The  opening  prospects  of  the  race  of  man. 
Come  to  the  Mount  of  Virion,  and  explore 
Scenes  undiseov«r>d  in  thmr  path  before. 
Those  dawning  glories,  that  proclaim  the  day 
Of  earth's  deliverance  from  tyrannic  sway, 
Gild  with  glad  hope  the  long  o'erclouded  road, 
Hoi  promis'd  bliss  to  man  and  praise  to  God! 
Now  in  the  rays  of  that  auspicious  morn. 
By  frith  foreseen,  of  smiling  mercy  born, 
We  stand  and  gaze,  exalting  at  the  sight 
That  spreads  before  us  by  advancing  light. 
Long-chain' d  humanity  has  heard  the  blast 
That  trumpets  freedom  to  the  world  at  last. 
Erect  she  stands,  with  eye  intent  on  heaven, 
Whose  hand  of  power  her  midnight  shroud  hath  riven. 
Freedom,  long  prayed  for  by  the  bursting  heart 
Of  nations  crash'd  by  dire  oppression's  art, 
Unrolls  before  them  that  majestic  plan, 
Which  proves  the  Charter  of  the  righto  of  man. 
Child  of  philanthropy  and  truth,  she  comes, 
With  heaven's  own  halo  round  her  glorious  head, 

To  rescue  mortals  from  their  dungeon  homes, 
And  grant  them  light,  and  peace,  and  joy  instead! 

Humanity!  erect  thee,  hail  the  boon! 

Thy  night  of  sadness  must  give  place  to  noon ; 

Be  dried  thy  tears,  be  hush'd  thy  wasting  sighs; 

Forget  thy  groaning*,  stop  thy  doleful  cries; 

Wrap  up  thy  sackcloth,  as  n  thing  nnneeded, 

Thy  woes  are  cared  for,  and  thy  prayers  are  heeded! 

Gird  thee  with  gladness  now,  prepare  a  song, 

And  call  for  praise  from  every  human  tongue! 
Up  to  the  mount  of  vision,  patriot  rise; 

Look  through  the  azure  of  benignant  skies ; 

Behold  the  heralds  of  the  joyous  age, 

Which  Prophets  sketch'd  on  the  immortal  page! 

An  arm  is  felt,  unfelt  by  ages  dead; 
A  voice  is  heard  In  many  a  princely  hall, 

That  fills  its  tenant  with  foreboding  dread; 
A  finger  writes  on  many  a  chamber  wall, 

The  doom  that  Justice  treasur*d  for  the  hour, 

That  hurls  the  despot  from  his  throne  of  power! 

Behold  how  Mind  exerts  her  latent  might, 

Beatoves  the  gloom  of  intellectual  night ; 

Asserts  her  claim  to  reverence  from  mankind, 

And  leaves  the  age  of  ignorance  behind! 
Anticipate  the  glories  near  at  hand, 

And  read  their  beams  on  many  a  waiting  land. 

The  desert  roamer  finds  a  place  of  rest; 

The  Arab's  children  are  with  knowledge  blest. 

The  shores  of  Africa,  which  used  to  tell 

Iteeds  of  atrocity  unknown  in  hell— 

Shores,  where  her  sons  have  oft  been  sold  and  bought — 

Are  studded  o'er  with  schools  for  living  thought. 

Tbt  dark-browM  stndent  feels  himself  the  lord 

Of  treasures  richer  than  a  prince  could  hoard. 

Amidst  the  classic  mines  of  Greece  and  Borne 

The  swarthy  scholar  finds  himself  at  home. 

The  literature  of  Europe  he  assays* 

Aid  metes,  correctly,  blame  or  hearty  praise. 

The  impious  charge  of  kindred  to  the  brutes, 
Flung  on  his  countrymen  by  daring  pride, 

His  varied  learning  silently  refutes, 
And  sets  the  accuser's  libel  lie  aside. 

Has  African  has  reason — he  has  more: 

Look  yet  again  upon  his  native  shore; 

Beb'gion  there  has  poured  her  healing  light, 

Where  demon  tragedies  engaged  the  night. 

Where  stood  the  slave  mart,  welling  woe  and  death, 
Now  stands  a  temple  to  the  Lord  of  life; 

Hem  ransom' d  minds  inspire  immortal  breath, 
Where  slave  and  tyrant  met  in  mortal  strife. 
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Where  stood  the  impious  trafficker  in  souls, 
The  rude  appraiser  of  an  injured  race, 

The  messenger  of  mercy  now  unrols 

The  wond'rous  record  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  desert  blooms,  the  wilderness  rejoices; 

The  long  down-trodden  shout  with  free  men's  voices; 

The  groves  repeat  the  echo  of  salvation, 

And  joy  o'ersprends  the  long-degraded  nation. 
The  hour  has  come  that  sets  them  free, 
And  gladness  reigns  from  sea  to  sea! 
Away  to  India  vast,  whose  wond'rous  wealth, 

Europe  has  plundered  long  by  power  or  stealth ! 

Her  glorious  sun  pours  down  his  living  beams 

O'er  all  her  vallics,  forests,  rivers,  streams; 

Like  polish'd  silver  these  reflect  his  light, 

Whilst  those  are  rich  as  Eden  to  the  sight. 

The  eye  delighted  roams  from  field  to  field, 

And  wonders  at  the  treasures  earth  can  yield. 

But  there,  too,  Mind  a  nobler  harvest  grows; 

The  sun  of  Benson  there  with  brilliance  glows; 

The  sympathies  of  manhood  there  appear, 

And  Penury  from  Wealth  has  ceased  to  fear ; 

The  haughty  Brahmin  feels  it  no  disgrace 

To  own  his  kindred  to  the  human  race. 
And  genial  love  its  power  has  shown, 
•  The  walls  of  Caste  are  overthrown, 
And  tyrant  customs,  pal'd,  have  fled — 
The  living  burn  not  with  the  dead ! 
The  Suttee  pile  has  ceased  to  fright, 
With  hellish  flame,  the  balmy  night ; 
And  Ganges  rolls  not  on  his  bed, 
Amongst  the  dying  and  the  dead ! 

Bnt  proudly  bears  on  his  majestic  breast 

The  proof  that  Commerce  has  the  Empire  blest, 

In  generous  concert  with  her  sister  Peace, 

Whose  heavenly  bearing  made  the  war-fiend  cease. 

The  million  gods  by  which  old  Brahma  sway'd 

His  mystic  sceptre  long,  have  all  decay'd ; 

And  deraonology  has  lost  the  art 

Of  forcing  homage  from  the  human  heart ! 

The  pagoda,  deserted,  hears  not  now 

The  frantic  yell,  or  still  more  frantic  vow ; 

The  devotee  forgets  to  crawl  around 

The  idol  fane,  or  consecrated  mound ; 

The  sacred  Yetham — dreams  of  ancient  night—* 

Retires,  abash'd,  before  evangel  light ! 

Mental  Delusion,  wail !  thy  reign  is  ended ! 
Deception,  shrink  !  prepare  thee  for  a  tomb ! 

Religion's  light  with  Reason's  beams  has  blended, 
And  in  their  Master's  name  demand  your  room. 

Back'd  by  a  power  surpassing  kingly  might, 

They  pierce  the  shades  of  thousand  years  of  night ! 

O'er  all  her  coasts,  the  angel  Truth  has  flown, 

And  from  his  wings  eternal  seeds  has  thrown ; 

And  India's  millions  have  obeyed  the  voice 

Which  bids  a  nation  in  its  God  rejoice! 

Hail,  land  of  Sinim !  mystically  grand; 

Proud,  not  ambitions  ;  haughty,  yet  sublime  t 

Whose  giant  bound'ries  some  all-grasping  hand 
Traced  in  the  childhood  of  primeval  time. 

"  Celestial  Empire !"  not  improper  name, 
Great  from  obscurity,  from  mystery  bright, 

What  wise  historian  shall  record  thy  fame  P 
What  antiquarian  shall  explore  thy  night  P 

Thy  strange  chronology  of  ancient  kings, 
Thy  fabled  gods — tradition's  wealthy  store-* 

Whose  line,  dynastic  and  supernal,  flings 
A  darker  shadow  on  thy  mystic  lore? 

What  art  thou,  China P  whence  thy  hoary  age? 

Thy  founder  who  P  and  where  the  truthful  page, 

That  tells  the  secret  of  thy  peaceful  life, 

Whilst  other  kingdoms  have  been  plung'd  in  strife  P 
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Empires  and  thrones  have  flourished,  faded,  died, 

Bed  War  has  scorched  them  with  his  blasting  fire, 
Or  Time  has  swept  them  with  his  rushing  tide 
To  awful  silence ;  thou  art  still  entire ! 
like  gaudy  insects  in  the  July  ray, 
Those  empires  sparkled,  then  endured  decay, 
like  hoge  leviathan  amidst  the  storm, 
China  reposes,  changeless  in  its  form ; 
A  world  in  stereotype  the  empire  stands, 
A  vast  anomaly  amongst  the  lands ! 
By  fire  and  sword  their  stormy  tale  is  traced, 

By  revolutions,  trampling  in  their  rage, 
The  worthless  wrecks  of  mighty  thrones  disgraced; 

Bat  thou  remainest,  like  an  Alpine  sage, 
Whose  snowy  locks  serenely  rest  on  high, 
UnsoiTd  by  storms  that  mingle  earth  and  sky ! 
Entire  and  changeless  P     No !  'Twas  but  a  dream 

Of  drowsier  type  than  western  nations  felt ; 
The  angel,  change,  in  tossing  them  might  seem 

To  have  no  wing  to  cross  the  orient  belt ; 
But  'midst  the  trance,  the  book  of  time  has  shewn, 
That  o'er  that  world  his  mighty  wing  was  thrown. 
Around  the  strongholds  of  the  state  there  swept 
Prophetic  spirits,  whilst  the  empire  slept ! 
Entire  and  changeless  ?     No  !     The  granite  rock 
Yields  to  the  rain -drop's  oft  repeated  stroke. 
Bright  coral  islands  'midst  the  ocean  grow  ; 
The  forest  falls  before  the  woodman's  blow; 
The  arid  desert,  clothed  in  living  green, 
Shows  where  the  skill  and  power  of  man  have  been, 
Huge  mountains  vanish,  vallies  heave  their  bed, 
And  triumph  waits  on  art's  majestic  tread ;  • 

And  truth  has  conquests  worthy  of  her  name ; 
China  has  heard  of  her  immortal  feme ; 
Has  heard,  and  mused,  and  wonder' d,  and  believed, 
Sprung  from  the  trance  of  ages  and  received 
New  thoughts,  suggestive  of  diviner  light 
Than  e'er  tradition  pourM  upon  her  sight. 
Their  claims  ancestral  legends  have  resign'd; 
Authentic  records  brace  the  listening  mind ; 
Confucius  cedes  his  old  prophetic  chair ; 
A  greater  teacher  utters  wisdom  there ; 
And  China's  millions,  twice  made  free,  combine 
To  own  the  source  of  both  the  boons,  divine ! 

Pass  with  the  sun,  and  view  the  verdant  west ; 
Bide  on  his  beams,  and  see  how  man  is  blest ! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims,  hail !  whose  generous  hand 
Opened  to  aid  the  persecuted  band. 
England  in  vain  imposed  the  galling  yoke  ; 
Deep  thought,  arous'd  in  words  of  grandeur  spoke  :— 

"  Away  1  we'll  cross  the  broad  Atlantic's  breast, 
And  seek  in  other  climes  a  place  of  rest ! 
He,  whose  great  truth  thus  prompts  our  swelling  souls, 
The  wind  directs,  the  heaving  sea  controuls ; 
The  world  is  His,  the  mighty  ocean's  noise 
Speaks  but  the  whisper  of  His  mightier  voice ; 
His  hand  will  guide  us  to  the  peaceful  spot, 
Where  His  high  wisdom,  has  decreed  our  lot !" 
Thus  nerved,  the  fathers  of  an  infant  world 
The  flag  of  freedom  to  the  breeze  unfurl' <L 
A  smile,  a  tear,  a  prayer,  a  long  adieu 
Comprised  their  legacy  for  Time  to  view : 
A  smile  of  greatness  at  a  tyrant's  rage, 
A  tear  of  pity  for  a  blinded  age, 
A  prayer  for  mercy  on  the  cause  of  truth, 
A  long  adieu  to  all  the  scenes  of  youth! 
Like  heaven's  own  light,  the  grace  that  ransomed  man 

Pour'd  from  their  lips,  and  on  New  England's  plains 
A  glorious  era  instantly  began ; 

Long  fetter'd  mind  leap'd  from  its  ancient  chains, 
New  joy  inspired  the  desert  solitude, 

And  men  began  to  breathe  an  air  too  bland 
For  ought  but  thoughts  of  one  great  brotherhood 

Peopling  the  plains  of  that  majestic  land  1 


To  give  them  room  primeval  forests  fell ; 

Earth,  thirty-fold  increased  her  wonted  wealth : 
Pair  cities  rose,  as  if  by  magic  spell ; 

And  sun  and  cloud  shed  happiness  and  health ! 
Pass  on  ye  years !  o'erleap,  o'erlook  the  crime 

That  dim'd  the  glory  of  the  brilliant  West; 
Speak  not  the  curse  of  that  repented  time, 

The  great  Bepublic  has  her  guilt  contest ! 

Pass  on,  pass  on!  and  now  with  joy  survey 

The  teeming  Continent  in  fair  array. 

The  Federal  States  are  now  a  glorious  land; 

The  day  of  liberty  has  fully  dawn'd. 

Its  fundamental  maxim  long  had  striven— 

"  All  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven"— 

To  rise  transparent,  an  embodied  power: 

'Tis  now  successful;  see  its  conquering  hour! 

From  East  to  West,  from  South  to  farthest  North, 

Its  blest  behest,  resistless,  issued  forth, 

Redeem' d  the  slave,  and  broke  the  tyrant's  rod, 

For  "  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God!" 

Well  done!  thou  land  of  freemen,  hail  thee  now ! 

A  noble  crown  enwreathes  thy  kingless  brow! 

Each  of  thy  sons  a  prince  by  right  divine, 

Thou  hast  no  need  with  regal  courts  to  shine! 

Wash'd  from  her  crime,  the  Christian  Church  appears 

Pure  as  she  was  in  Apostolic  years ; 

Whilst  the  clear  sky  that  domes  the  gorgeous  West, 

Hears  the  loud  anthem  of  a  nation  blest! 

Hail,  old  Judea !  land  of  song  and  seer, 
What  vision  this  P  what  glorious  sights  appear  P 
Land  of  a  thousand  miracles!  once  more 

Blest  with  the  radiance  of  divinest  truth," 
Thy  woes  forgotten,  all  thy  wamfrings  o'er, 

Great  as  in  days  of  thy  prophetic  youth; 
Shining  a  star  of  glory  in  the  east, 

Whose  rays  attract  the  wise  of  distant  spheres; 
Hail,  cradle  of  Messiah!  be  thy  rest 

Long  as  the  period  of  thy  weeping  years! 
But  whence  is  this  P    What  miracle  arraign'd 

The  old  routine  of  ordinary  deedP 
By  what  almighty  mandate  is  explam'd  ' 

Judea,  peopled  by  the  "chosen  seedP" 
Earth,  sea,  and  air  have  gladly  let  their  power 
To  realize  the  grand  prophetic  hour. 
Old  Europe's  navies,  now  disused  from  war, 
Have  wafted  Israel's  myriads  from  afar. 
States  have  made  haste  the  great  design  to  aid, 
For  which  the  scattered  tribes  for  ages  prayed. 
Up  from  the  dust  Judea's  cities  spring, 
Rebuilt  with  splendour,  whilst  with  joy  they  ring! 
The  songs  of  Zion  rise  from  many  a  band, 
And  &IKI8T  is  own'd  throughout  the  holy  land! 

Their  long  despised  Messiah  reigns, 

In  every  heart  His  throne  maintains. 

His  scene  of  woe,  in  ancient  days, 

Has  now  become  his  scene  of  praise. 

Where  fell  his  blood,  by  rebels  shed, 

Where  grew  the  thorns  that  crown'd  his  head ; 

Fresh  glories  mark  his  reign  of  peace. 

Fresh  praises  for  him  still  increase ; 

The  echoing  hills  "  Hosanna !"  cry, 

And  shouts  of  gladness  fill  the  sky; 

Angels  descend  to  man's  abode, 

His  anthems  hear  and  waft  to  God, 

And  incense-clouds,  from  hearts  serene, 

Rise  daily  to  the  Gbjult  Uxsien  ! 

The  world  is  still  I    The  nationb  are  at  rest ! 
Freedom  and  Truth  the  sons  of  men  have  blest ; 
And  England  sits  upon  her  crystal  sea, 

Wreathed  with  a  laurel  deathless  as  her  fame ;  — 
Home  of  the  sage,  the  eloquent,  and  free, 

And  sacred  temple  to  the  Ivcabkazb  Najoi  ! 
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Them  are  few  in  this  world,  where  Borrow  has 
erected  her  mournful  sovereignty,  to  whom  the  som- 
toa  sights  and  sounds  of  a  sick  chamber  are  un- 
known.   All  have   more  or  less  experienced  the 
melancholy  impressions  produced  by  the  death-like 
stillness,  the  shaded  sadness,  the  strange  indefin- 
sblemysterythatreignsaround  the  couch  of  ahuman 
but  immortal  sufferer,  when  the  spiritual  elasticity, 
thetmnultuoushuoyancy  of  heart,  and  the  joyousrest- 
lessness  of  vigorous  vitality,  are  only  reminiscences 
of  a  past  that  may  never  have  a  corresponding  fu- 
ture.   We  remember  well,  when  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  and  depressing  malady,  with  what  anxiety 
we  longed  for  the  shut  of  day's  garish  eye,  the 
silence  of  the  distant  jarring  murmur  of  busy  ex- 
istence, which  too  vividly  recalled  the  hours  when 
a  clear  health  pervaded  our  functions  as  we  strug- 
gled with  tense  nerve  and  lightening  eye  among 
the  animated  throng  of  combatants  on  life's  dusty 
arena,  or  revelling  in  the  luxurious  consciousness  of 
power  to  feel,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature's 
scenery,  we  smiled  on  the  laughing  fields,  sung  with 
the  warbling  brooks,  and,  with  eyes  streaming  with 
grateful  tears,  looked  np  to  heaven  and  blessed  the 
day  that  ever  we  were  born.     We  loved  the  mild 
melancholy  moonbeam  that  palely  sat  upon  our 
emaciated  fingers,  the  dim  twilight  of  the  pensive 
stars  that  symbolised  the  shade  that  rested  on  the 
half-tit  landscape  of  thought,  and  the  tingling  silent- 
ness  of  solemn  midnight  that  lulled  the  spirit  into 
soft  quietude  and  repose.    But  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.     The  pulse  beat  with  a  steadier 
throb,  the  disease  slowly  retreated,  baulked  of  its 
prey,  the  faces  of  solicitous  relations  beamed  sun- 
nily with  the  light  of  hope,  and  immediately  the 
eye  of  day  was  welcomed,  the  shutters,  so  long  half- 
dosed,  were  thrown  open  for  his  smile,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  once  more  tasting  the  felicities  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  conversing  with  scenes  of  beauty  and 
snbumity  immortalised  in  the  memory  of  the  heart, 
animated  us  with  energetic  joy,  and  robed  the  future 
in  a  vesture  of  glad  enchantment.     Pleased  with 
oar  newly-recovered  faculties,  we  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  rapture  of  their  healthy  exercise.     The  aliena- 
tion to  which  we  had  been  subjected  for  a  while 
unfitted  us  for  the  delights  of  human  communion. 
We  longed  for  the  calm  solitudes  of  nature,  the  sug- 
gestive loneliness  of  quiet  pastoral  regions,  where, 
without  restraint,  we  might  lay  open  our  whole  soul 
to  their  genial  expansive  influences,  and  give  un- 
fettered expression  to  those  extacies  of  gratitude 
ZtaX  swelled  the  heart  almost  to  bursting.     The 
mind  that  has  lost  its  equilibrium  by  struggling 
with  the  intangible  abstractions  of  infinitude  dis- 
likes, at  first,  on  the  restoration  of  its  faculties, 
to  associate  much  with  mankind.   It  still  remained 
in  the  region  where  the  disturbing  forces  first  acted 
upon  it  during  the  whole  of  its  self-oblivion,  or  what 
visions  floated  daily  and  nightly  before  its  wild, 
frenzied  eye ;  visions,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
lawless,  fitful,  and  fantastic  forms,  imposes  a  kind 
of  illusion  on  the  realities  of  life  even  after  wo  are 
conjaoaaJy  breathing,  or  moving,  and  acting  among 
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them.  Things  as  they  are  in  the  work-day  world 
appear  insipid,  flat,  dull,  and  uninteresting.  They 
have  no  power  to  awake  the  emotions  of  long  slum- 
bering sentiment.  Uneasy,  restless,  and  dissatisfied, 
we  long  for  the  wanton  winds  of  heaven,  as  they 
sweep  in  joyful  freedom,  murmuring  wild  musio 
along  the  tufted  summits  of  sequestered  hills — for 
the  strange  ravings  of  the  impassioned  torrent, 
"the  hiss  of  homeless  streams,"  and  all  the  wild 
and  wayward  melodies  of  the  harp  of  nature.  We 
fly  from  the  matter-of-fact  scenes  of  ordinary  life, 
to  lose  ourselves  for  a  while  amid  the  idealities  of 
existence.  Agitated  by  similar  feelings,  wo  resolved 
on  a  tour  through  the  more  interesting  districts  of 
the  Scottish  and  English  Borders.  These  localities 
had  long  been  hallowed  in  imagination  by  the  ro- 
mantic and  bewitching  poetry  of  Scott,  the  wild  and 
wizard  ballads  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  exqui- 
sitely true,  touching,  simple,  and  sweet  strains  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  weird  "  auld  warld"  creations 
of  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  We  had  read  many  books 
of  travels  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  our  native 
land  ;  but  in  some  of  them  these  enchanting  regions 
had  been  altogether  overlooked,  while  in  others  they 
were  dismissed  with  the  briefest  notice.  Tourists 
unfortunately  deprive  themselves  of  much  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  public  of  much  useful  and  delightful 
information,  by  following  too  closely  in  the  wake  of 
stage  coaches  and  railroads. '  Are  Yarrow  and  Et- 
trick, St.  Mary's  and  Loch  Skene,  to  be  un visited, 
because,  forsooth,  they  do  not  happen  to  lie  some- 
where between  Carlisle  and  Gretna  Green,  Corn- 
hill  and  Kelso,  or  Belford  and  Berwick  ?  No  real 
lover  of  nature  will  refuse  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  and  gladly  weary  himself  out  among  her 
pathless  solitudes,  till  he  sinks  down  on  the 
heath  for  his  pillow,  fanned  to  sleep  by  the  lulla- 
by winds,  and  curtained  by  the  clouds  of  the  open 
sky. 

Accoutred  as  a  pedestrian,  in  a  shepherd's  dress, 
with  a  sturdy  oaken  stick  as  our  only  companion, 
and  a  petit  sac,  with  its  complement  of  edibles,  and 
potatoes  to  boot,  which  wore  found  of  essential  ser- 
vice when  far  from  the  shielings  of  the  hills,  wo  set 
out  with  high  expectations  destined  to  be  more  than 
realised.  We  shall  never  forget  the  intensity  of 
delicious  emotion  diffused  through  every  fibre  of  our 
newly-invigorated  frame  when  we  found  our  limbs, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  promptly  obey- 
ing the  active  dictates  of  a  resuscitated  volition; 
our  lungs  eagerly  inhaling  tho  untainted  breath  of 
the  morning ;  our  eyes,  of  lato  dcwlcss  and  dead, 
lustrously  sparkling  as  they  returned  the  sheen  shed 
from  the  radiant  beauties  of  the  outer  world ;  our 
eyes  regaled  with  tho  well-known,  but  long  unheard, 
voices  of  the  early  birds,  and  our  mind,  with  some- 
thing like  its  former  buoyancy  aud  vigour,  going  out 
in  tumultuous  joy  to-commune  with  the  glorious  uni- 
verse. What  a  transition  from  the  sad  experiences 
of  a  melancholy  illness!  The  suppressed  whisper, 
and  stealthy  noiseless  step  of  foreboding  friends, 
wero  exchanged  for  the  full  choral  swell  of  a  happy 
creation;  the  wLito  drapery,  contrasting  powerfully 
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with  the  leaden  gloom  of  our  lonely  chamber,  for 
the  curtain-clouds  of  the  sky  hung  round  the  roseate 
couch  of  Aurora,  radiant  with  the  crimson  blush  of 
the  early  day. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  fatigue  the  reader  with 
a  recital  of  the  many  singular  rencontres  we  had 
with  the  simple-hearted  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts ;  nor  with  a  detail  of  the  Varied  emotions  pro- 
duced by  each  successive  picture  as  it  floated  past 
in  the  beautiful  pastoral  panorama ;  but,  selecting 
a  few  of  those  spots  which  struck  us  as  most  remark- 
able for  classic  interest,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  and 
which  have  left  their  image  indelibly  portrayed  on 
our  memory,  we  shall  briefly  describe  their  principal 
features,  and  expose  those  sentiments  and  impres- 
sions with  which  they  will  for  ever  be  associated 
in  our  mental  history.  Fancy  us,  then,  refreshed, 
after  a  long  day's  journey,  by  a  night's  rest  at 
the  far-famed  cottage  of  Lilly  Shiel's,  awake  with 
the  earliest  dawn — while  the  family  are  still  in 
the  arms  of  the  drowsy  god — striding  vigorbusly 
towards  the  scene  which  fancy  had  often  de- 
picted as  the  realization  of  our  ideal  of  dark  sub- 
limity, where  we  hoped  to  dream  away  the  remem- 
brance of  a  work-day  world  amid  the  absorbing 
wild  melody  of  the  cataract,  and  the  solemn  medi- 
tative loneliness  of  Loch  Skene.  It  was  a  bright, 
dewy  morning  in  June.  The  few  song-birds  that 
frequent  those  scenes,  "  where  flourished  once  a 
forest  fair,"  were  trilling  their  matin  music  from 
the  scattered  grey  birches,  the  ruddy  mountain  ash, 
and  the  gaunt,  grim,  black  pines  that  still,  in 
stunted  dwarfishncss,  relieve  the  solitary  naked- 
ness of  the  hills  of  Ettrick.  The  curlew's  scream, 
usually  suggestive  of  musing  melancholy,  seemed 
no  longer  drear  and  dissonant.  The  grasshopper 
was  pottering  his  monotonous  contralto  among  the 
tall  herbage  of  the  valleys,  and  the  industrious  bee 
added  his  sonorous  bass  as  he  hummed  happily 
away  from  the  purple  heath,  already  charged  with 
the  treasured  sweets  of  the  morning.  The  scattered 
flocks  were  lifting  at  intervals  their  tranquil  bleat, 
which  the  herds,  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  quiet  hills, 
promptly  returned,  as  they  raised  their  mild,  inno- 
cent gaze  to  welcome  the  glories  of  the  reddening 
dawn.  The  sun  presented  a  singular  appearance, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  before. 
His  gold  seemed  transmuted  into  silver.  His 
flaming  disc,  like  a  circular  map  of  molten  argent, 
gradually  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
whose  soft,  rich  verdure  glistened  chaugefully,  like 
the^ver  varying  hues  of  shot  silk,  in  his  sheeny 
white  rays,  that  filled  the  wholo  surrounding  at- 
mosphere with  a  blinding  lustre.  The  upland 
streams,  narrowed  by  the  recent  drought  to  tiny 
rivulets,  forgot  their  wintry  turbulence,  and  sung 
"  a  quiet  tune,"  as  they  gently  curved  round  the 
splintered,  wave-worn  fragments  of  their  rocky  chan- 
nels. The  sides  of  the  hills  were  striped  by  small 
cascades,  gleaming  like  suspended  crystal  rods  in 
the  sunbeam,  weeping  so  softly  that  "the  sound 
but  lulled  the  ear  asleep,"  chastened  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  soul,  and  disposed  to  6weet,  solemn 
meditation.  "The  feeling  of  the  hour"  was  of  a 
mixed  character.  There  was  much  to  elate,  more 
to   tranquillize.      It  was   sunlit   solitude   -it  was 


voiced  loneliness.  Surrounded  by  such  a  scene,  on 
such  a  morning,  we  have  often  wondered  since  that 
no  pious  sentiments  were  awakened.  We  luxuriated 
in  the  free  play  of  feeling  and  fancy.  "We  revelled 
in  the  exulting  transport  of  an  almost  spirituallized 
body ;  but  the  cloudless  sun,  the  hymning  birds, 
the  warbling  streams,  and  the  tranquil  smiling  hills 
provoked  no  thought  of  Deity.  How  was  this  ? 
Singular  to  tell,  it  often  happens  that  the  fountain 
of  religious  sentiment  is  sealed  during  the  period 
of  mental  aberration.  The  heart  that  wont  to  turn 
spontaneously  towards  the  origin  of  all  its  blessed- 
ness becomes  proud,  self-centred,  sullenly  obdurate, 
and  reserved.  Every  object  is  shunned  that  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  present  God.  Oppressed  with 
this  cold  dislike  and  dead  insensibility,  even  here, 
amid  the  scenes  that  appeared  the  best  fitted  to 
revive  our  former  sentiments  of  love  and  adoration, 
the  frost  of  death  still  freezed  up  the  genial  current 
of  the  spiritual  affections.  But  the  hour  was  at 
hand,  the  means  were  .prepared,  and  amid  the 
solitary  wilds  of  Loch  Skene  we  were  again  to  ex- 
perience what  the  joyous  dawn,  with  its  mingled 
accompaniments,  had  failed  to  produce.  Mending 
our  pace,  we  rounded  the  tortoise-shaped  hills  that 
rise  in  unbroken  succession  between  the  Lowes  and 
the  entrance  into  the  Pass  of  Moflatdale,  and  soon 
stood  at  the  opening  of  the  vista  formed  by  tho 
undulating  mountains,  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
summits,  that  stretch  away  into  the  fertile  plains 
of  Dumfriesshire.  From  this  point,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  highest  ground  between  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest and  Moflatdale,  the  whole  romantic  scenery  of 
tho  defile  is  presented  in  varied  beauty  and  diversi- 
fied grandeur.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
morning  we  had  been  completely  encircled  by  hills, 
which  shut  in  the  view  on  all  sides.  A  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  ennui  was  beginning  imperceptibly 
to  take  the  edge  off  our  enjoyment.  It  h  a  fact, 
that  the  same  phase  of  beauty  or  sublimity  which 
at  first,  and  for  a  while,  charms  the  senses  and 
awakes  the  most  delicious  emotions,  by  being  re- 
peated in  unbroken  uniformity  for  several  miles, 
gradually  ceases  to  exercise  its  former  influence, 
and  the  eye,  wearied  and  sated  by  the  constant 
presentment  of  tho  same  unvaried  objects,  languidly 
longs  for  variety.  A  tall  black  cliff  cowering  over 
a  rifted  cavern,  a  splintered  rock  heaving  its  gashed 
forehead  to  the  sky,  a  rugged  ravine  torn  by  tho 
kelpie's  scream,  a  fantastic  cloud  gambolling 
capriciously  along  the  shaggy  brows  of  a  sullen 
mountain,  or  a  distant  prospect  of  green  woods, 
of  cultivated,  calm,  and  placid  plains,  suddenly- 
bursting  on  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  uniformity, 
freshens  the  feelings,  revives  the  interest,  stimu- 
lates the  curiosity,  feeds  tho  desire  of  novelty,  and 
inspires  a  glow  and  an  elasticity  of  spirits  pecu- 
liarly sympathetic  of  a  renovated  life.  Insensibly 
sinking  under  tho  pressure  of  this  fatiguing  simi- 
larity of  scene,  the  view  from  this  spot  provided 
exactly  the  stimulus  required.  We  stopped  to 
gaze  for  a  while  on  the  beautifully  curved  ranges 
of  hills  that  flanked  the  pass,  rolling  their  alternate 
waves  towards  tho  well  watered  and  richly  diversi- 
fied landscape  of  the  west,  where  the  fashionable 
and  picturesque  village  of  Moffat  invites,  by  its 
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oedicinal  springs    and  sweet  sequestered  walks, 
the  regards  of  the  invalid. 

Invigorated  with,  this  pleasing  variety,  we  be- 
gan trippingly  to  descend  into  tho  valley.     A  dis- 
tant murmur  was  now  perceptible,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  table-land,   the  weltering  waters,  covered 
with  foam,  were  seen  flashing  impetuously  down 
the  black,   sinuous  gorge  of  the  mountain,  as  if, 
glad  at  their  escape  from  the  noise  and  fury  of  the 
cataract,    hurrying     happily    away    to    smoother 
channels,   and   softer    scenes  in  the   quiet   plains 
helow.     Striking  off  towards  the  right,  we  encoun- 
tered an  ascent  of  considerable  difficulty.     Pleased 
with  the  tumult   of  the  waters,  we  selected  our 
route  by  the  banks  of  the  descending  current,  and 
gradually  climbed  our  way  to  the  jutting  crag  that 
conceals  the  cataract.      A  multitude  of  strange 
sensations  took  possession  of  us  as  we  tugged  up 
the  rugged  acclivity,  produced  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  wild  music  of  the  waters,  as  they 
raved  wrathfully  against  the  insensate  rocks  into 
the  boiling  cauldron.       The  sound,  varying  with 
the  fitful  breeze,  was  stilling  the  soul  and  inducing 
oblivion  and  enhancement,  when,  of  a  sudden,  on 
rounding  the  projeoting  mass  of  intervening  rock, 
the  charger's  snowy  tail  whisking  into  our  eyes  a 
shower  of  blinding  spray  instantaneously  aroused 
a  new  set  of  feelings  and  reflections.     This  fall! 
commonly  called  the  "  Grey  Mare's  Tail,"  is  the 
highest  in  Scotland,  descending  from  a  precipice 
nearly  300  feet  in  height.     The  rocks  round  it  are 
rugged,  blacky  stern,  and  splintered,  surmounted 
by  a  few  tufts  of  coarse  peat,  hanging  in  matted 
shagginess  over  their  dark  brows,   that  contrast 
strangely  with  the  foamy  whiteness  of  the  cata- 
ract, or  the  misty  clouds  of  powdery  spray  that 
perpetually  ascend  from  the  vezed  waters  of  the 
stbyss.    Cora  Linn,  Foyers,  and  Lowdore  are,  in 
our  opinion,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Grey 
Mare's  Tail    None  of  them  possess  the  same  bewil- 
dering power,  the  same  rugged  grandeur,  the  same 
utter  solitude,  or  the  same  combination  of  all  that 
can  produce  that  deep  silent  awe  which  usurps  the 
soul  on  the  contemplation  of  the  mysterious,  unde- 
finable  solemnities  of  nature.      In  the  others  we 
think  there  is  too  much  scope  for  the  eyo ;  as  the 
vide  range  of  objects  that  immediately,  in  consider- 
able dirersity,  surround  you,  prevents  that  fixity  of 
attention  which  is  necessary  to  the  absorption  of  the 
soul  in  the  grandeur  of  one  majestic  object.     Here, 
sitting  opposite  the  cataract,  you  are  deep  down  in 
a  chasm  of  the  mountains,  with  rude  rocks  rising  on 
all  sides  perpendicularly  to  the  sky,  where  a  small 
blue  patch  alone  can  be  seen,  canopying  the  shaded 
vault*  which  the  sunbeams,  even  at  noon,  penetrate 
with  a  sickly  light,  scarcely  relieving  the  dim,  dark 
gloom  of  the  cavern;  the  leaping  flood  breaking 
over  the  torn  ledge  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  dispersing  in 
its  destent  dense  clusters  of  snowy  pearls,  or  long 
strings  of  diamonds,  emitting  faintly  prismatic  hues, 
and  dancing  through  the  mist  and  darkness  into  the 
roaring  hell  below.     With  these  the  eye  is  filled, 
while  no  sound  falls  on  the  ear  but  the  incessant 
dash  of  the  tormented  waters  thundering  and  surg* 
ing  aviy  through  the  gashed  mountain,  or  the 
wild  affrighted  scream  of  the  curlew,  as,  for  a  mo- 


ment arrested  on  the  wing,  she  glances  her  fearful 
eye  into  the  savage  scene,  and  then  hies  precipi- 
tately to  her  silent  fastness.  Here  is  loneliness, 
hero  is  solitude ;  but  it  is  a  loneliness  we  love,  a  so- 
litude we  covet.  The  hum,  the  buzz,  the  shock  of 
men  never  can  be  encountered  here.  The  world  is 
excluded.  We  are  alone  with  nature.  She  con- 
verses with  us ;  she  unrolls  her  mysterious  stores, 
and  makes  her  strange  secrets  known.  The  so- 
litary, the  unknown  of  a  city,  feels  his  loneliness 
oppressive,  distressful,  melancholy;  he  would  fain 
recognise  one  countenance,  meet  one  responsive  eye. 
In  despair,  he  scans  the  features  of  the  stranger 
multitude  that  rush  heedlessly  past  him  in  endless 
succession  down  the  stream  of  busy  existence,  and 
though  all  are  members  of  the  same  family  and 
heirs  of  the  same  ultimate  destiny,  they  have  no 
interest  in  him,  and  if  his  name  were  blotted  out 
from  the  register  of  life,  would  drop  no  tear  over  his 
new-closed  grave.  Dreariness,  desolation  possess 
his  soul,  and  drive  him  where  he  least  wants  to  go, 
into  the  recesses  of  his  own  being.  How  totally 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is  felt  by  the  solitary  traveller 
among  the  wilds  of  nature.  His  eye  never  rests  on 
an  object  with  which  he  cannot  commune;  and 
even  silence  has  a  voice  for  his  ear— sweet,  soothing, 
solemn,  and  sublime.  Embosomed  in  the  absolute 
solitude  we  have  described,  we  made  no  effort  to 
think ;  our  inner  man  lay  exposed  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  place.  At  first,  we  were  exclusively 
engaged  with  the  object  before  us.  We  seemed 
identified  for  a  while  in  dreaming  bewilderment 
with  the  thundering  waters.  But  the  eternal  hiss, 
the  perpetual  dash,  the  motionless  contemplation 
of  continual  motion  in  the  flood,  and  of  everlasting 
stability  in  the  rocks,  induced  by  degrees  a  feeling 
of  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  In  thought  we 
wandered  far  from  the  present,  but,  strange  to  say, 
naturally  lapsed  into  meditation  on  the  past.  The 
future  was  totally  excluded.  The  genius  of  the 
place  was  retrospection.  He  swept  the  chords  of 
the  spiritual  harp  that  lay  bared  to  his  potent 
touch,  but  no  new  strange  melody  broke  on  the 
ear.  The  music  seemed  familiar.  It  was  an  echo 
of  the  strains  we  had  heard  in  other  and  departed 
years.  It  awoke  the  memories  that  slumbered  in 
the  cells  of  mind.  The  visions  of  infancy  floated 
past  us  with  all  their  joyous  recollections — the 
spring-time  of  life  again  stood  clad  in  its  glittering 
illusions ;  the  family  circle  seemed  still  unbroken  ; 
a  mother's  smile  played  on  our  ruddy  cheek,  and 
a  father's  voice,  like  solemn  music,  spoke  in  kindest 
accents,  with  warnings  and  sage  counsels.  The 
companions  of  our  early  years  rose  from  their 
lonely  graves,  u  where  pearls  lie  deep,"  or  where 
we  often  walked  when  the  sombre  hues  of  evening 
steeped  the  saddened  landscape,  and  wept  and 
prayed.  We  spoke  to  them ;  they  smiled  and  spoke 
again.  The  world,  that  late  had  seemed  a  wintry 
wilderness  where  our  fairest  flowers  had  faded, 
now  rose,  at  the  command  of  the  magician,  into  the 
happy  valley,  robed  in  the  joyousness  of  a  sunny 
spring.  Love  an  object,  memory  and  imagination 
will  make  it  immortal ;  the  being  loved  can  never 
die— the  heart's  affection  is  eternal  as  itself,  and 
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can  bestow  perpetuity  on  all  its  objects.  What  a 
provision  against  the  ills  of  this  scene  of  evanes- 
cence and  transition.  Wo  have  a  power  against 
which  death  strives  in  vain — a  power  to  immortalize 
the  beings  that  we  love,  a  power  to  rescue  the  vic- 
tim from  the  grave,  a  power  to  retain  the  image 
we  adore,  to  converse  with  those  with  whom  we 
delighted  to  commune,  to  live  to  dwell  for  ever 
by  their  side;  once  united,  the  tie  never  can  be 
severed.  The  union  of  hearts  knows  not,  and  never 
shall  know,  disruption.  An  object  loved  "is  a 
thing  of  joy  for  ever." 

Awaking  from  our  long  trance,  we  started  up  in 
half  unconsciousness,  with  difficulty  recalling  our 
situation  and  our  purposes.  The  illusions  of  the 
past  still  lingered  around.  The  cadence  of  the  fall 
met  our  ear  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Its  voice  seemed 
to  have  been  entirely  hushed  during  our  reverie ; 
and  now  that  the  spell  was  broken,  it  again  drew 
.breath,  and  rushed  wildly  as  before  into  its  rocky 
receptacle.  The  day  was  advancing ;  we  wished  to 
remain,  but  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  warned  us 
away,  and  Loch  Skene  was  yet  unvisited. 

The  rocks  rising  round  the  basin  of  the  linn,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  almost  perpendicular. 
They  present  nothing  to  assist  the  traveller  in  his 
ascent  but  a  thin  brittle  projection  here  and  there, 
which  frequently  yields  and  crumbles  into  frag- 
ments the  instant  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  unless  he 
be  unusually  agile  and  dexterous,  he  will  often  be 
in  extreme  danger  of  losing  his  life.  We  have 
known  many  instances  in  which  this  attempt  was 
attended  with  the  most  perilous  results.  Several 
times  we  clutched  a  ledge  of  slaty  rock,  which  gave 
way,  and  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  every  muscle  of  the  system  was  strung  to  its 
utmost,  that  we  could  regain  our  former  footing. 
Never  did  we  feel  more  forcibly  that 

"  Facilis  descends  Averno, 
Sed  revocare  gradn,  hoc  opus  et  difficile  est." 

Seated  at  last  on  a  level  with  the  brink  of  the 
cataract,  we  leisurely  surveyed  the  boiling  waters, 
that  seemed  urged  on  by  some  remorseless  demon 
in  a  fierce  fit  of  uncontrollable  frenzy  through  the 
fractured  rocks.  Scott,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
district  was  familiar  from  his  earliest  days,  assigns 
this  wild  spot  as  the  most  congenial  to  his  "  Mys- 
terious Man  of  Woe" : — 

"And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn; 
Then,  issuing  forth  ctae  foaming  wave, 
And  wheeling  ronnd  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffat  Dale." 

We  soon  grew  dizzy,  and  retiring  from  the  edge  of 
the  fall,  we  sat  down  to  rest  our  wearied  powers  for  a 
little,  and  then  turning  northwards,  proceeded  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  for  nearly  a  mile,  while  a 
scene  of  unusual  grandeur  and  sublimity  was  gra- 
dually disclosing  its  imposing  features.  The  spot  is 
unimaginably  wild  and  lonely.  The  sun  had  been 
languishing  for  some  time,  and  now  struggled  in- 
effectually with  a  dull  leaden  sky  that  hung  in  un- 


varied uniformity  over  the  smooth  deep  waters  of  the 
loch,  lying  sadly  under  the  combined  frown  of  the 
louring  heavens  and  the  gloomy  mountains.  There 
was  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  pastoral  beauty  of 
St.  Mary's.  Large  tracts  clad  with  heath,  patches  of 
dangerous  morass,  and  white  cannach  scattered  in 
all  directions  ;  gigantic  rocks  rising  wildly  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains  that  completely 
enclose  the  lake,  and  cast  a  perpetual  shadow  on  the 
stunted  vegetation  of  the  valley,  a  solitary  isle  rear- 
ing its  black,  bleak  crest  above  the  dull  sullen  wa- 
ters, and  the  occasional  cry  of  some  feathered 
inhabitant  of  loneliness,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  outlet,  complete  the  picture  of  utter  desola- 
tion. Isolated  from  every  sight  and  sound  that  could 
remind  us  we  had  a  brother-man,  and  awed  by  the 
auguBtness  of  the  solitude  that  sat  throned  upon 
the  scene,  the  stilled  thoughts  rose  reverentially  and 
slowly  to  the  idea  of  Deity  in  whose  presence  we 
felt  lost,  absorbed,  annihilated,  mingling  with  the 
infinite,  with  the*  Great  Spirit  that  fills  the  "  wide 
waste"  and  dwells  amid  "  the  city  fulL"  Neither 
the  glories  of  the  morning  around  sweet  St.  Mary's, 
nor  the  varied  grandeur  of  the  fall,  had  availed  to 
produce  one  religious  sentiment.  But  resistless 
was  the  "  majesty  of  darkness,"  that  now  covered 
this  solitary  place,  to  inspire  an  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness that  we  stood  in  the  temple  of  Nature's 
God.  Abstracting  ourselves  from  our  age  and  in- 
terests, we  rose,  amid  the  stillness  that  reigned,  into 
the  period  of  the  divine  solitude  in  the  anterior  eter- 
nity where  we  saw  the  Deity  existing  alone,  engaged 
solely  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  His  own  infinite 
perfections,  while  the  universe  was  yet  unvoiced 
and  unpeopled.  Then  no  angels  hymned  His 
praise,  circling  His  throne,  rejoicing;  then  no 
pomp  of  worlds  gemmed  the  sky  ;  then  no  blazing 
orbs  wheeled  through  the  tracts  of  immensity. 
All  was  silence  and  all  was  solitude,  and  yet  all 
was  voiced  and  all  was  full.  The  universe  was 
empty,  and  yet  the  universe  was  filled ;  for  God 
was  alone,  and  the  universe  was  filled  with  God. 
We  stood  on  the  utmost  line  that  bounds  imagina- 
tion's flight  into  nnepoched,  motionless  duration  in 
the  past,  and  thence,  casting  our  eye  on  the  soli- 
tary Infinite,  as  if  we  had  been  the  only  being  ex- 
isting apart  from  Himself,  we  contemplated  HU 
glorious  perfections,  His  underived  sufficiency,  His 
absolute  blessedness  in  Himself.  The  feeling  was 
but  one  of  dreariness,  for  the  fountain  of  all 
beauty  and  good  was  the  alone  object  of  thought. 
Boundless  love— love,  measureless  as  immensity, 
was  revealed,  and  in  its  amplitude  we  were  swal- 
lowed up.  When  thus  engaged,  we  sank  insen- 
sibly on  our  knees  upon  the  heath,  and,  far  from 
human  eye  or  ear,  caused  our  adorations  and  pray- 
ers to  ascend  on  the  wings  of  the  mountain  winds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  That  was  a  moment 
of  divinest  rapture  never  to  be  obliterated  from 
the  volume  of  our  spiritual  experience.  The  re- 
membrance of  Loch  Skene  has  been  a  check 
to  many  an  unhallowed  thought,  to  many  an 
unholy  imagination,  to  many  an  impious  project. 
We  never  can  forget  our  solemn  vows,  our  self- 
dedication,  our  complete  surrender  of  soul,  body, 
and  spirit  to  the  service  of  God,  on  the  altar  of  the 
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knely  wild.  We  subsequently  visited  York  Ca- 
thedral, one  of  the  proudest  fanes  of  these  islands; 
tut  its  TMltod  roofs,  "its  long-drawn  aisles,"  its 
"dim  religions  light,"  evoked  no  sentiments  so 
aerial,  so  solemn,  so  memorable  as  the  temple  of 
Loch  Skene.  We  had  often  before  admired  the 
noble  simplicity  of  worship  practised  by  our  Dru- 
idical  fathers,  but  not  till  that  day  had  we  learnt 
fall  j  to  appreciate  their  choice  of  the  altar  and  the 
temple  that  Nature  had  provided  for  the  worship- 
pers of  her  God.  Of  the  ancient  Germans  it  is  finely 
•aid,  "Nee  colubere  parietibus  deos,  neque  in  ul- 
lam  humani  oris  speciem  assimilare,  ex  magnitudine 
effi&estium  arbitrantur ;  lucos  ac  nemoro  consecrant ; 
deoromque  nominibus  appellant  secretum  illud, 
quod  soli  reverentia  vident."  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  on  this  very  spot  the  Covenanters  of 
the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  frequently  as- 
sembled on  Sabbath.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
perhaps  these  waters  have  been  used  in  holy  bap- 
tism, that  these  wilds  have  echoed  with  the  "  grave 
sweat  melody"  of  sacred  song,  that  this  very  turf 
has  been  pressed  by  the  knee  of  many  a  persecuted 
taint  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.     These 


recollections  invest  the  place  with  an  aspect  of  pe- 
culiar sacredness.    Infidels  and  atheists !  we  invite 
you  here ;  and,  through  grace  from  on  high,  we  be- 
lieve you  will  return  to  the  world  sadder,  perhaps, 
but  wiser  men.    None  but  those  who  have  finally  and 
hopelessly  sealed  up  their  hearts  against  the  senti- 
ments of  piety  can  stand  surrounded  with  such 
scenes  and  associations  without  involuntarily  ex- 
claiming, "The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 
We  rose  slowly  from  the  posture  of  devotion, 
looked  somewhat  dreamily  around,  and,  ere  we  were 
aware,  the  re-action  of  our  powers,  that  had  been 
kept  so  long  on  the  stretch,  suddenly  commenced, 
and  away  we  sprang,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
across  the  bogs  and  fens,  climbed,  with  incredible 
velocity,  the  intervening  hills,  descended,  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
and,  dashing  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains guarding  the  pass,  found  ourselves,  in  a  state 
of  utter  exhaustion,  slowly  pursuing  our  way  to 
Moffat,  which  we  reached  at  a  late  hour,  after 
having  spent  a  day  that  shall  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  our  moral  and  religious  history. 

J.  B.  D. 


MESSIAH'S   NAMES. 


A  glory  circles  round  His  names, 
A  halo  bright  of  truth  and  grace, 

Enkindling  Lore's  divinest  flames 
With  glimpses  of  his  Father's  face. 


Apart,  each  beams  a  lustrous  star, 
Sown  in  the  spangled  fields  of  night ; 

Combined,  like  constellations  far 
Rolling  a  tide  of  blended  light. 

Apart,  each  blooms  a  lovely  flower, 

Scenting  around  the  balmy  air; 
Combined,  like  myriads,  as  they  shower 

Sweet  odours  from  the  rich  parterre. 

Apart,  each  shines  a  brilliant  gem, 

Bare,  polished,  smooth,  and  beaming  bright; 
Combined,  like  jewelled  diadem, 

With  studded  circlet  raying  light. 

Apart,  each  wears  a  perfect  dye, 

Decked  in  its  own  essential  hne ; 
Combined,  like  Iris  o'er  the  sky, 

Arched  in  the  deep  celestial  bine. 

Apart,  each  flows  a  silvery  rill, 
Warbling  its  favourite  waking  dream ; 


Combined,  like  torrents  from  the  hill, 
Flashing  in  one  majestic  stream. 

Apart,  each  sounds  a  music  chord 
That  breathes  soft,  simple  melodies ; 

Combined,  like  David's  harp  that  poured 
A  flood  of  gushing  smphonies. 

Apart,  each  swells  a  favourite  song, 
Chaunted  by  way-worn  pilgrim  souls ; 

Combined,  like  full-toned  chorus  strong 
That  o'er  the  voiceless  desert  rolls. 

Apart,  each  shows  a  magic  sign — 

A  trait  of  the  Divinity ; 
Combined,  like  talisman  divine, 

Revealing  all  the  Deity. 

All  varied,  and  yet  all  are  one ; 

Love  is  the  fragrance  of  each  name ; 
Love  is  the  key-note  of  each  tune, 

The  notes  distinct,  the  lyre  the  same. 

Blest  names !  Til  sing  thee  till  I  stand 
In  Jordan's  flood,  even  then  1*11  sing; 

And  when  I  reach  the  better  land, 
With  thee  its  echoing  hills  shall  ring. 


J.  W.  D. 


THE  "  GOOD  OLD  TIMES." 


A  fig  for  the  "  good  old  times," 
Of  which  some  love  to  sing ; 

A  fig  for  the  doggerel  rhymes 
From  grumblers'  brains  that  spring. 

In  these  "good  old  times,"  say  the}', 
u  Men  were  as  men  should  be ; 

They  fined  on  the  best  each  day, 
And  lived  right  jollily! 

"  Starvation  was  then  unknown — 

Taxation  but  s>nnme ; 
Now  'neath  the  latter  men  groan, 

For  thence  the  former  came." 


A  plague  on  your  "  good  old  times ! 

Ye  drivelling  dotards,  cease! — 
Say,  what  but  their  splendid  crimes 

Jfow  rob  ua  of  our  fleece? 


n 
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We're  shorn  to  the  very  skin, 

While  still  the  Debt  remains ; 
And,  like  some  National  sin, 

The  nation's  life  it  drains. 

Though  many  fared  well  each,  day, 

The  millions  were  oppress'd: — 
Tis  a  crowning  lie  to  say, 

The  People  then  were  bless'd. 

And  never  again,  let's  pray, 

May  might  alone  be  right : 
The  sun  of  a  better  day 

Now  sheds  its  glorious  light ! 

Then  a  fig  for  the  "  good  old  times," 

Of  which  some  love  to  sing ; 
And  a  fig  for  the  doggerel  rhymes 

From  grumblers'  tains  that  spring ! 

Come  IUi  Biowp, 
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LIBERTY;    OR,  A  NIGHT  AT  ROME. 

T&ANSLATED  FROM  THE  FBBNCH  OF  M.  LAKABIIXE,  AND  DEDICATED  BY  HIM  TO  ELIZA,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 


As  o'er  the  Elysium  of  the  ancient  dead 

The  pensive  stars  their  light  celestial  shed, 

So  on  the  Colosseum's  rugged  walls, 

Through  driving  clouds,  the  moon's  soft  radiance  falls, 

And  pours  its  peaceful  light  on  all  below, 

Like  sleep  descending  on  the  troubled  brow. 

There  glancing  on  the  massive  walls  beneath, 

Where  waves  the  ivy  to  the  zephyr's  breath, 

It  beams  upon  a  pathway  broad  and  drear — 

A  mighty  nation  sleeps  in  silence  there — 

And  'mid  dim  shadows,  desolate  and  vast, 

Pale  memory  wanders  sadly  o'er  the  past. 

There,  arch  on  arch,  and  pile  on  pile  arise, 

Like  monuments  of  ages  to  the  skies ; 

There,  through  the  winding  corridors  of  stone, 

The  wanderer  roams  more  lonely  than  alone ; 

Descending  now  where  Sol  ne'er  sends  his  ray, 

Now  rising  upwards  to  the  face  of  day. 

Here,  like  the  drooping  forehead  of  the  sage, 

The  ruin  bows  beneath  the  weight  of  age ; 

There,  from  the  building  rent,  huge  masses  lie, 

Mouldering  in  silence  'neath  the  burning  sky  ; 

Like  hopes  that  o'er  the  heart  long  held  their  sway, 

By  Time's  unpitying  hand  all  torn  away. 

Upon  these  rugged  beds  green  forests  rise, 

Spreading  their  branches  upwards  to  the  skies ; 

Or,  pendent  from  their  roots,  descend  below— 

As  new  desires  on  buried  fancies  grow, 

The  ivy  twines  around  its  shining  wreath, 

A  fadeless  garland  on  the  brow  of  death! 

Shrouding  each  year,  the  ruins  of  the  last, 

Like  cold  oblivion  stealing  o'er  the  past. 

The  yew-tree,  and  the  cypress'  stately  form, 

Mourn  to  the  wind,  and  shudder  in  the  storm ; 

While,  bending  meekly  from  its  stony  bed, 

The  humble  wallflower  droops  its  pensive  head, 

And  o'er  the  waste  blooms  forth  in  loveliness, 

Like  the  sweet  memory  of  departed  bliss. 

On  the  bleak  summit,  lordly  in  his  rest, 

The  king  of  birds  has  built  his  lonely  nest; 

Rous' d  by  my  steps,  with  shrill  affright  he  cries, 

And  upward  soars,  like  lightning,  to  the  skies ; 

Then,  downward  darting  from  the  giddy  height, 

Hovers  around  my  head  with  threatening  flight. 

Within  the  vaulted  arches'  dismal  shade 

Ill-omen' d  birds  their  foul  abode  have  made, 

Whence,  issuing  loud,  their  horrid  cries  resound, 

And  wake  a  thousand  echoes  with  the  sound. 

From  out  the  yew-trees'  shade  the  bird  of  night 

Loud  murmuring  comes,  and  wings  his  awkward  flight ; 

While,  startled  at  the  sound,  the  timid  dove, 

With  notes  of  terror,  quits  her  nest  above, 

And  on  some  lonely  urn,  all  tempest  torn, 

Mourns  like  an  exiled  soul,  and  sighs  forlorn. 

Within  the  ruins  pent,  the  angry  blast 

Imprison' d  howls,  and  shrieks  amid  the  waste, 

Through  vaulted  arches  murmuring  deep  and  hoarse, 

Like  Time's  swift  torrent  in  its  mighty  course, 

O'erwhelming  all  that  human"  pomp  and  pride 

Have  rear'd  in  triumph  on  its  awful  tide. 

The  dark  clouds  floating  through  the  air  on  high 

Obscure  the  light  that  overflows  the  sky, 

And,  casting  forth  their  shade  on  nil  around, 

Wrap  the  grim  ruin  in  a  night  profound ; 

Now,  as  they  break,  the  moon  pours  forth  her  beams, 

And  o'er  the  scene  with  purest  radiance  streams', 

Revealing  to  the  eye,  all  dim  and  vast, 

This  standing  phantom  of  the  buried  past, — 

Its  ruin'd  walls,  its  mutilated  form, 

Its  massive  pillars  bowing  to  the  storm, 

Its  broad  foundations,  mingling  with  the  dead, 

Its  threatening  turrets,  tottering  overhead, — 

While  high  amid  the  clouds  the  cross  is  seen, 

In  stately  grandeur,  towering  o'er  the  scene. 


Great  mistress  of  the  world,  Imperial  Rome ! 
I  lore  to  walk  around  thy  mighty  tomb, 
And  feel,  all  matchless  as  thy  deeds  appear, 
Time,  mightier  still,  those  deeds  hath  buried  here. 
Mourn  not,  0 !  man,  thy  proneness  to  decay, 
Nor  dread  the  evening  of  thy  life's  brief  day ; 
Thy  temple  falls,  but  falls  again  to  rise 
Where  death  no  more  shall  cloud  thy  destinies. 
Empires  shall  sink  with  age,  while  thou  shalt  be 
Still  in  the  dawn  of  immortality. 
Great  mother  of  the  Caesars,  mighty  Rome ! 
I  love  to  dream  upon  thy  ruin'd  tomb. 
When  the  pale  lamp  of  night  sheds  forth  on  high 
Her  mournful  glance,  like  memory's  pensive  eye 
Watching  o'er  scenes  of  woe  and  deeds  of  blood, 
That  crimson' d  Tiber's  deep  and  silent  flood. 
Awake,  ray  harp,  awake  thy  plaintive  sigh, 
More  plaintive  than  the  night-bird's  minstrelsy  ; 
Awake,  and  o'er  the  seven-hili'd  city  sweep 
A  strain  of  Liberty,  long,  loud,  and  deep. 
Alas !  no  echo  to  thy  mournful  wail 
Sounds  o'er  the  hill,  or  trembles  in  the  Tale. 

"  Oh !  sacred  Liberty,  thy  name  divine 
Dwells  in  my  heart ;  before  thy  hallowed  shrine 
My  spirit  bends,  as  o'er  Eurotos'  flood 
The  Spartans  bowed,  and  worshipp'd  as  their  god, 
When  brave  Leonidas  his  foes  defied, 
And  for  his  country  fought,  and  bled,  and  died— - 
Or  when  JStnilius,  with  his  warlike  force, 
Adored  the  Tiber  in  its  rapid  course. 
I  love  thee,  Liberty,  as  thou  of  old 
Wast  once  regarded,  when  thy  children  bold 
Rose  'gainst  oppression  like  a  mighty  flood, 
Their  garments  dyed  in  sweet  Virginia*s  blood; 
Or  when  three  hundred  deathless  sons  of  fame, 
Saved,  with  their  lives,  the  honour  of  thy  name — 
Or,  later,  when  from  rugged  height  to  height, 
Mid  Uri's  cliffs,  swift  was  thy  daring  flight 
From  Leman's  waves  to  rocky  Appenzell, 
Or,  charged  with  Vengeance,  on  the  shaft  of  Tell. 
Then  from  their  native  hills  a  warrior  band 
Poured  like  an  angry  torrent  o'er  the  land, 
Swept  the  oppressor  from  their  mountain  home, 
And  rear'd  thy  banner  on  the  tyrant's  tomb. 
But  now  forgotten  all  thy  deeds  of  fame, 
Licence  and  cruelty  usurp'd  thy  name, 
And  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Eridan 
In  purple  floods  the  ensanguined  current  ran ; 
While  Freedom,  waking  from  the  horrid  dream, 
Found  thrones  and  laws  engulph'd  beneath  the  stream. 

"  Then  mourn'd  thy  children,  with  averted  eye, 
Thy  name  dishonour^,  Godlike  Liberty ! 
Thine  altars  all  denied,  thy  sacred  fane 
The  abode  of  demons  gloating  o'er  the  slain. 
Then  mourn'd  thy  children,  but  with  aspect  calm, 
Confess'd  thy  name,  and  gain'd  the  martyr's  palm ; 
Like  kings,  with  royal  mien  they  march'd  to  death, 
And  on  their  brows  they  wore  the  conqueror's  wreath. 
Then  from 'her  throne  angelic  mercy  feU, 
And  Hope,  bewailing,  bade  the  world  farewell ; 
While  on  their  ashes,  with  relentless  hate, 
A  blood-stained  tyrant  fixed  his  cruel  state. 
Oh  !  then  'twas  glorious  to  invoke  thy  name, 
All  glorious  then  thy  worshippers  became, 
When  to  the  conqueror's  car  the  world  bowed  down, 
Iiv'd  on  his  smile,  and  trembled  at  his  frown. 

"  Yet  once  again,  divinest  Liberty, 
Thy  name  is  loved,  once  more  thy  sons  are  free ; 
Within  a  thousand  hearts  that  guard  thy  train, 
The  soul  of  Brutus  lives  and  burns  again ; 
While  proud  Oppression,  with  its  cruel  band, 
Lies,  like  groat  Caesar,  slain  by  Freedom's  hand." 


Norwood,  Jan,  10, 1849. 


W.K. 
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As  wisdom  will  always  have  its  secular  as  well  as 
its  divine  expression,  each  succeeding  age  must,  of 
necessity,  have  its  philosophy,  whether  it  obtains  a 
permanent  exposition  or  not.    For,  properly  speak- 
ing, philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  theory 
formed  by  the  highest  intellects  of  any  given  period, 
on  the  nature  of  being  in  general,  on  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  prospects  of  humanity.     In  giving 
birth  to  this  theory,  each  nation  should  consult  its 
own  genius ;  so  that  the  philosophy  of  England,  for 
example,  may,  in  its  characteristics,  be  different 
from  that  of  France,  or  Germany,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, exactly  in  proportion  as  the  national  character 
is  different.     For  whoever,  man  or  nation,  becomes 
in  philosophy  the  follower  of  anything  save  God, 
(whose  voice,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  it,  always 
speaks  in  the  silent  and  secluded  halls  of  our  in- 
tellect,) is  a  slave.     In  the  speculations  of  the  pre- 
sent age  there  is  far  too  much  of  this  servility.  The 
perspicuous  and  naturally  independent  intellect  of 
our  countrymen  is  suffering  itself,  temporarily,  I 
hope,  to  be  clouded  and  swayed  by  the  vapid  mys- 
ticism of  Germany.     But  whatever  may  be  said,  we 
ought  to  judge  of  philosophy,  as  of  everything  else, 
by  its  fruits;  and,    since  that  of  Germany  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  bestow  upon  its  followers 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  which  here  in  Eng- 
land we  enjoy  to  a  great  extent,  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  superciliousness  in  us  if 
we  look  upon  German  speculation  with  some  degree 
of  neglect  or  contempt.    In  this  country  we  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  constitutional  philosophy — that  is 
to  say,  a  system  analogous,  upon  the  whole,  to  our 
form  of  civil  polity.     And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be ;  for  if  philosophical  princi- 
ples be  of  any  value,  they  will  constantly  wed  them- 
selves to  action,  and  their  progeny  will  be  freedom 
and  progress.      A  philosophy  which  ranges  along 
the  heights  of  imagination,  and  never  descends  to 
mingle  in  the  active  business  of  life,  is  nothing  but 
a  dream.     Not  that  I  desire  in  any  respect  to  cir- 
enmscribe  the  boundaries  of  philosophy.    It  must, 
of  necessity,  embrace  whatever  exists ;  but  it  should 
move  habitually  over  those  parts  of  knowledge  which 
are  capable  of  being  fecundated  by  its  influence.    It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  we  penetrate  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe ;  nay,  it  would  avail  us  nothing 
could  we  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  act  by  which  all  created  things  were  called 
into  existence — which  Locke,  in  the  proud  enthu- 
siasm of  speculation,  seems  to  have  thought  pos- 
sible— if  we  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  frame  such 
laws  and  regulations  for  civil  society  as  might  se- 
cure to  the  great  and  active  mind  the  completest 
liberty  of  expression,  the  happiness,  I  may  say,  of 
unveiling  the  whole  mechanism  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture to  the  world,  and  of  examining,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  all  the  grand  and  useful  truths  which 
it  may  have  discovered.    The  first  and  most  neces- 
sary business  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  to  secure 
to  itself  perfect  freedom ;  and  this  part  of  its  task, 
as  it  is  the  most  necessary,  so  likewise  is  it  the 
grandest  and  most  difficult.     For  in  this  it  is  per- 
mitted to  finite  intelligence  to  imitate!  in  some  sort, 


the  works  and  majesty  of  God  ;  for  as  He,  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  regulates  at  will  its 
innumerable  orbs,  crowded  all  with  intelligences, 
and  encompassed  as  it  were  by  an  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  passion ;  so  that  civil  philosophy,  which 
puts  and  keeps  in  motion  the  universe  of  civil  so- 
ciety, regulates  the  movements  of  smaller  worlds, 
directs  their  intellects,  governs  their  appetites  and 
their  passions,  sways  and  consults  their  interests, 
represses  their  tendencies  to  swerve  from  the  right 
line,  and  preserves  the  whole  in  the  most  beautiful 
order  and  harmony.  This,  I  say,  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  philosophy ;  and  this  is  what  it  has 
effected  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  "When  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  can  do  the  same,  they  may 
consider  themselves  our  equals ;  but  until  thoy  shall 
have  outstripped  us  in  this  career,  thoy  will  not  be 
entitled  to  set  themselves  up  for  our  instructors. 
At  the  Bame  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  we  have 
not  of  late  been  careful  to  invest  the  theories  current 
amongst  us  with  the  forms  of  language.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  satisfied  with  having  achieved 
great  things  formerly,  we  had  determined  to  remain 
content  with  our  ancient  laurels.  But,  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 

once  done  well — 

"  It  is  perseverance  keeps  honour  bright." 

No  doubt  there  is  still  amongst  us  a  great  deal 
of  philosophy  floating  loosely  about,  and  exhibiting 
itself  in  every  form  of  composition,  from  the  most 
elaborate  history  down  to  the  humbler  modifications 
of  fiction.  But,  although  this  be  well  enough  in 
itself,  it  is  not  ail  that  is  wanting.  There  should 
always  be  found  on  the  highest  peaks  and  table- 
lands of  society  exhaustless  reservoirs  and  springs 
of  speculation,  which  from  thence  may  well  forth 
and  flow  down  perpetually  towards  the  lower  and 
less  favoured  spots.  Without  such  sources  the 
philosophy  of  a  people  is  soon  dwarfed  and  rendered 
unprolific.  Accordingly,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  still  discoverable  in  our  literature  a  certain 
amount  of  philosophical  ideas,  we  are  far  from  pos- 
sessing any  system  or  systems  which  can  be  said 
permanently  to  embody  the  speculative  character 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  seeking  the  origin 
and  cause  of  this  defect,  I  have  been  led  to  attri- 
bute it  to  two  things ;  first,  the  pride  of  a  people 
possessed  of  pre-eminence  in  speculative  and  civil 
greatness ;  and,  secondly,  the  indolence  which  such 
a  feeling  of  pride  naturally  engenders.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain.  Wo 
have  long  been  treading,  as  it  were,  upon  our  ori- 
ginal capital  in  philosophy,  which  we  have  not  been 
sedulous  to  augment.  Of  this  the  proofs  exhibit 
themselves  everywhere.  If  we  look,  for  example, 
at  Parliament,  we  shall  often  discover,  amidst  a 
display  of  distinguished  abilities,  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  the  philosophical  spirit.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  mother  of  Agricola  had  directed  and 
limited  the  studies  of  most  of  our  senators ;  for, 
agreeably  to  the  theory  of  that  Roman  lady — that 
profound  philosophical  investigations  are  incom- 
patible with  an  active  application  to  public  busi- 
ness— they  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
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extremely  alight  acquisitions  in  this  department  of 
human  knowledge.  I  know  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  imperfect  theories  of  legislation 
and  government  put  forward  more  or  less  distinctly 
by  several  remarkable  members  of  both  Houses. 
They,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  comprehend  well 
enough  the  inestimable  advantages  of  possessing  an 
unwritten  constitution.  But,  while  we  admit  this, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  seems  no  less  clear 
that  they  entertain  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  nature  of  those  advantages,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  partially  to  be  developed.  Too 
much  stress  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  laid  upon  prece- 
dent and  routine.  Not  that  they  who  put  them- 
selves forward  as  the  advocates  of  precedent  are 
always  masters  of  the  reason  by  which  an  appeal 
to  precedent  ought  to  be  defended.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  by  adducing  the  prac- 
tice of  past  times  as  a  role  by  which  to  direct  the 
proceedings  of  the  present,  they  are  only  acting  in 
obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  which  has  deter- 
mined that  all  impeded  forces  shall  move  in  a  right 
line.  Now  to  act,  according  to  precedent,  is  to 
preserve  one  unvarying  tenor.  But,  as  in  moral 
sciences,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  line  from  which 
we  ought  under  no  circumstances  to  deviate,  the 
appeal  to  precedent  is  often  absurd  and  dangerous. 
The  practice,  consequently,  always  indicates  in  a 
statesman  either  the  desire  to  shelter  a  crooked 
course  from  censure  by  pretending  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  incapacity 
to  originate  a  bold  and  independent  course  of  policy. 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  of  no  avail  to  say  that  the 
statesman  of  a  former  period  acted  in  this  or  that 
manner,  and  so  to  infer  any  obligation  in  us 
to  follow  their  example.  The  real  question  is 
how,  placed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  they  would  act,  supposing  them  to  be 
endowed  with  political  wisdom.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, we  are  no  way  concerned  to  know  what  they 
did,  or  would  have  done,  in  our  situation,  than  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  their 
achievements,  and  the  principles  they  laid  down, 
all  the  beneficial  consequences  that  may  be  made  to 
flow  from  them.  The  idea  is  often  thrown  out,  by 
men  desirous  to  be  regarded  as  politicians,  that  this 
or  that  course  of  action  might  very  safely  be  pur- 
sued supposing  we  were  a  newly-formed  community, 
and  had  now  to  determine  in  what  direction  our 
system  of  civilisation  ought  to  advance.  It  is  ne- 
cessarily implied  by  the  remark,  that  the  body  poli- 
tic is  diseased,  and  that  therefore  the  provisions 
which  might  have  been  beneficial  to  it  in  a  sound 
state  cannot  now  be  administered  to  it  without 
danger.  The  observation,  if  meant  to  be  applied 
temporarily,  may,  perhaps,  be  just ;  but  if  intended 
to  be  understood  of  all  future  contingencies,  is  of 
most  dangerous  import,  since  it  tends  to  impress 
on  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  urging  this 
diseased  body  to  a  crisis,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
bringing  on  revolution.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  if  the  body  politic  be  incurably 
diseased,  it  is  much  better  to  destroy  than  temporise 
with  it.  But  the  persons  most  ready  to  declaim 
on  the  imperfection  of  our  political  arrangements, 
would  be  the  most  unwilling  to  come  to  such  acon- 


t  elusion  as  this.  All  they  design  by  playing  with 
their  two-edged  sophism  is,  to  deter  those  over  whom 
they  are  able  to  exorcise  authority  or  persuasion 
from  adopting  liberal  and  reforming  principles* 
The  possession  of  sound  and  enlarged  principles  of 
philosophy  would  render  men  incapable  of  so  piti- 
ful a  style  of  reasoning.  Legislators  have,  in  reality, 
but  two  inquiries  to  make —  first,  how  much  it  is 
possible  to  effect  ?  secondly,  among  the  things  pos- 
sible, what  is  best  for  the  country  under  its  present 
circumstances?  It  is  obviously  no  slight  matter  to 
comprehend  all  the  relations  of  a  great  empire ;  to> 
understand  all  its  resources — the  doctrine  of  colonies 
and  emigration,  of  peace  and  war,  of  education  and 
religion.  But  all  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  so  many  branches 
of  philosophy.  Perhaps  not;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  to 
disconnect  them  from  it  altogether,  because  that 
which  religion  does  for  our  spiritual  interests,  phi- 
losophy may  very  properly  be  said  to  do  for  such 
of  our  interests  as  are  secular  or  temporal,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  happi- 
ness of  man  as  a  political  and  civilised  being.  To 
convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  need  only  cast  a  glance 
over  the  domains  which  philosophy  professes  to  cul- 
tivate. In  the  first  place,  of  necessity  and  meta- 
physics. But  to  what  end  do  we  cultivate  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge?  Not,  surely,  to  make  a 
parade  of  the  subtlety  of  our  understanding  ;  but 
partly  to  fortify  and  sharpen  our  powers  of  investi- 
gation, that  in  all  things  we  may  be  more  apt  for 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  truth,  and  partly 
that  we  may  reveal  to  ourselves  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  basis  upon  which  politics,  morals,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  rest  for 
support.  Again,  these  sciences  themselves  consti- 
tute so  many  departments  of  the  empire  of  philo- 
sophy, because,  as  politics,  morals  and  physics  rest 
on  metaphysics — since  the  science  of  every  modifi- 
cation of  being  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the 
science  of  first  principles,  or  being  in  general — so 
the  happiness  of  man  in  society  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  degree  of  development  obtained  by 
the  above-named  sciences.  Wherever  the  science  of 
metaphysics  is  wisely  pursued,  its  results  are  a 
free  and  liberal  system  of  civil  polity,,  just  and  equal 
laws,  prudent  institutes  of  education,  a  lofty  code 
of  ethics,  and  a  pure  faith,  accompanied  by  such  a 
subjection  of  the  powers  and  instruments  of  mate- 
rial nature  to  the  purposes  of  man  as  may  ensure 
his  comfort  and  well-being.  It  was  some  such  con- 
siderations as  these,  perhaps,  that  induced  Cicero 
to  maintain  that  man  knows,  in  reality,  but  one 
science,  of  which  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  sciences,  consti- 
tute so  many  parts.  Without  insisting  on  this 
point,  however,  it  may  safely  be  contended  that 
philosophy  comprehends  the  theory  of  everything 
that  can  promote  the  happiness  of  society,  or  hasten 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is,  consequently,  to 
be  regretted,  that  nothing  should  be  more  common 
in  the  mouths  of  our  legislators  than  the  praise  of 
some  entity,  which  they  denominate  the  "  practi- 
cal"— understanding  by  it,  not  the  realisation  of 
the  theoretical,  but  something  wholly  distinct  from, 
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ud  mdependent  of  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
doubted  that  observations  of  this  kind  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  the  speeches  of  men  who  are  far 
from  being  inimical  to  theorising.  They  only  em- 
ploy the  phraseology  in  vogne  out  of  deference  to 
public  opinion.  Still  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  phi- 
losophy has  much  too  little  to  do  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
thst  even  the  minority  might  be  benefited  by  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it 

Bat  this,  perhaps,   will  be  generally  admitted. 
The  great  point,  consequently,  is  to  ascertain,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  whether  we  are  hereafter  to  re- 
turn to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  or,  if  not,  what 
coarse  H  ib  likely  we  shall  pursue,  in  our  natural 
degeneracy  and  descent  to  tho  broad  level  of  bar- 
barism.    States,  like  individuals,  are  generally  un- 
conscious of  their  decay.   They  consider  the  present, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  as  superior  in  some 
respect  to  the  past,  believe  they  have  made  pro* 
gross,  pride  themselves  on  their  improvement,  and 
thus  go  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  they  reach  the 
fatal  period  of  the  catastrophe,  and  are  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  blotted  out.    Is  it  to  be  so  with  us? 
Philosophy  alone   can   answer   this — philosophy, 
which  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  divination — which  can 
kok  forward  as  well  as  backward — which  is  able,  a 
priori,  to  determine  the  utmost  moral  power  of 
civilisation,  and  reveal  tho  goal  beyond  which  hu- 
manity cannot  advance.     Should  we  not,  therefore, 
with  all  assiduity,  cultivate  it?    Or,  imitating  the 
wisdom  of  nature  with  regard  to  the  individual, 
ehouM  we  not  rather  avert  our  eyes  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  fatal  moment,  and  refuse  to  dis- 
cover, even  if  we  could,  the  how,  when,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  shall  cease  to  be  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  life  of 
states,  no  destined  circle  in  which  they  must  irre- 
sistibly move.  Possibly,  when  we  shall  have  dis- 
covered the  laws  which  regulate  the  life  of  civil 
society,  of  which  we  may  as  yet  be  almost  said  to 
have  obtained  no  glimpse,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to 
confer  something  like  perpetuity  on  human  laws, 
and  to  impregnate  population  with  the  principles  of 
everlasting  progression.  If  so,  mankind  now  Btand 
m  need  of  a  new  philosophy,  equal  to  the  solution 
of  social  problems  which  have  hitherto  set  specula- 
tion at  defiance.  Whence  happens  it,  for  example, 
that  some  ages  abound  with  gigantic  intellects, 
whose  proportions  seem  to  render  them  equal  to  the 
upholding  of  heaven  and  earth,  while  the  age  per- 
haps immediately  succeeding  exhibits  a  stunted 
mental  growth,  contrasting  with  the  preceding  as 
an  expanse  of  jungly  thicket  contrasts  with  the  pri- 
meval forests  of  the  earth,  which  rear  their  leafy 
summits  to  the  clouds?  And,  again,  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  out  of  the  most  exalted  refinement  of 
thought  and  manner,  proceed  ferocity  and  brutal 
rudeness,  the  contempt  of  art  and  beauty,  irreverence 
forvfrtue,fbe  most  unequivocal  scorn  of  patriotism — 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  the  most  sordid  degrada- 
There  have  been  ages  and  countries  pos- 
literatnre,  from  which  they  have  re- 
msedipderire  either  pleasure  or  instruction.  The 
candidftAfer  barbarism  has  sat  cold  and  benighted 
a*  Ins  uVwseseto  hearth,  -with  piles  of  latent  Prome- 
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thean  fire — which,  if  kindled  by  use  into  a  blaze, 
might  suffice  to  illuminate  half  the  world — lying 
neglected  in  corners  and  coffers  around  him.  It  is, 
in  fact,  ever  thus  in  the  decline  of  empires.  The 
prolific  germs  of  refinement  and  natural  happiness 
are  cast  upon  an  ungenial  soil,  and,  finding  neither 
warmth  nor  nourishment,  refuse  to  germinate. 
Books  are  not  knowledge ;  libraries  are  not  palla- 
diums of  civilisation.  It  is  the  intercourse  of  a  soul 
with  a  book  that  begets  science ;  it  is  the  right  use  of 
literature  that  sustains  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  im- 
parts to  it  strength  and  comeliness ;  and  it  is  phi- 
losophy that  must  regulate  its  use  and  intercourse, 
in  order  that  they  may  produce  the  results  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  .* 

The  character  of  existing  society  presents  many 
features  hard  to  be  understood.  Knowledge  was 
never  more  widely  diffused,  or  individual  greatness 
more  rare.  We  seem,  in  a  body,  to  have  invaded 
the  intellectual  world,  and  to  have  levelled  its  moun- 
tains in  order  to  fill  up  the  intervening  valleys. 
There  exists,  consequently,  in  this  section  of  the 
world,  something  like  a  dead  level,  while  here  and 
there,  perhaps  beheld  dimly  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  appear  some  few  spectral  pinnacles,  lofty, 
but  of  uncertain  consistence,  which  leave  us  doubt- 
ful whether  they  be  earth  or  clouds.  Who  can  ex- 
plain this  ?  We  know  historically  that  it  has  ever 
been  so ;  that  ages,  teeming  with  mental  life  and 
activity,  have  been  succeeded  by  periods  of  barren- 
ness, as  though  the  mind  of  the  world,  like  the  soil 
of  our  fields,  required  occasionally  to  lie  fallow.' 
But  can  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  be  fatigued 
by  production  ?  Do  the  throes  of  one  generation- 
entail  exhaustion  on  the  next?  Are  we  dwarfs  be- 
cause our  forefathers  were  giants?  We  observe 
the  phenomena  of  society ;  but  the  causes  which* 
produce  them  are  hiddon  from  us.  It  is  for  philo- 
sophy, if  it  ever  again  revive  in  England,  to  throw 
aside  the  cloud  of  appearance,  and,  if  possible,' 
discover  the  principles  which  lie  concealed  beneath 
it.  We  have  busied  ourselves  long  enough  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  have  sailed  out  with  sufficient 
boldness  into  the  infinite  oceans  of  space,  to  watch 
over  the  birth  of  stars,  and  range  along  the  dim 
frontiers  of  God's  measureless  creation.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  return  to  our  fireside,  and  wrestle  with 
the  much  greater  mysteries  which  meet  us  there. 
The  future  philosophy  of  England  should  be  a  hum- 
ble philosophy.  Let  it  sit  down  by  the  cradle  of 
society,  watch  its  growth  and  development,  listen 
attentively  to  its  lisping,  examine  the  passions  and 
powers  of  its  maturity,  and  discover,  if  possible,  some 
etherial  elixir  by  which  its  old  age  and  decrepitude 
may  be  warded  off  or  postponed.  We  have  surely 
had  enough  of  unprolific  speculation,  of  meta- 
physical jargon,  of  entities  and  quiddities,  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism,  of  subjeetionables  and  objec- 
tionables — in  short,  of  that  infernal  brood  which 
has  converted  the  human  understanding  into  Pan- 
demonium, full  of  darkness  and  confused  sound. 
Let  us  next  make  tho  experiment  of  what  wo 
can  comprehend  in  our  own  condition  as  men 
and  members  of  a  body  politic.  There  is  but  one 
legitimate  object  that  can  possibly  bo  proposed  to 
us  in  this  world— happiness.     What  is  it,  and  how 
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is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  Let  philosophy  show  us  this, 
and  it  will  have  achieved  enough.  Nothing  which 
does  not  make  for  this  end  is  worth  knowing;  nothing, 
at  least,  which  militates  against  it.  Let  no  one,  how- 
ever, imagine  I  would  circumscribe  the  domains  of 
philosophy,  since,  to  accomplish  the  end  which  I 
maintain  we  ought  to  have  in  view,  we  must  prove 
all  things  in  order  afterwards  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good. 

But  are  there  any  symptoms  risible  of  a  philoso- 
phical revival  ?  Some  few,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unequivocal — but  these  capable  of  a  favourable  in- 
terpretation. In  the  first  place,  we  are  discontented 
with  ourselves,  and  experience  powerful  yearnings 
after  a  state  of  things  different  from  the  present, 
superior  to  it  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  moulded 
after  a  different  model,  and  pervaded  by  a  different 
spirit.  This  feeling  has  everywhere  been  the  har- 
binger of  intellectual  revolutions.  It  is  as  the  swell 
which  precedes  the  tempest,  and  indicates  that 
somewhere  in  the  boundless  universe  of  thought  one 
of  those  mighty  movements  has  begun,  which  come 
over  it  from  time  to  time  like  pulses  from  the  centre 
of  existence.  It  depends,  perhaps,  on  us  to  convert 
this  pervading  impulse  to  our  own  good — the  power 
it  giveth  comes  to  us  from  elsewhere ;  it  seems  to 
be  our  duty  to  see  that  it  effects  the  purposes  which 
we  most  need  to  be  accomplished.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  great  body  of  society  is  indis- 
putably at  this  moment  fermenting  with  the  leaven 
of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  apprehension  of  men 
of  independent  mind,  nothing  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  have  used  up,  they  think,  the  inventions  of  the 
past,  and  may  now  shelve  them  with  their  inventors. 
They  have  accomplished  their  task,  and  degene- 
rated into  mere  curiosities,  calculated  well  enough 
to  amuse  the  idle  speculator,  but  wholly  unsuited 
to  provide  for  the  coming  exigencies  of  the  world. 
We  must  have  new  institutions,  and  a  new  philo- 
sophy. Laws,  customs,  opinions,  prejudices — all 
rest  on  a  worn-out  basis  which  cannot  support  them 
much  longer.  The  general  spirit  of  mankind  must 
enter  its  workshop  again,  and  forge  a  new  physical 
and  social  apparatus  for  the  coming  generations. 

For  the  oonsequence,  let  those  fear  who  believe 
the  human  race  to  be  in  its  decrepitude.  I  am  not 
one  of  those.  To  me  our  species  appears  to  be  in- 
vested with  eternal  youth,  to  consist  of  fast-flowing 
generations  of  children,  who  do  not  live  long  enough 
to  be  wise,  but  teem  so  luxuriantly  that  time  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  destroying  them.  What 
they  want  now,  therefore,  is  not  additional  creative 
energy,  but  a  sort  of  sublunar  providence — the  re- 
flex, as  it  were,  of  the  universal  one— to  direct  and 
regulate  their  vast  powers,  and  produce  harmony 
where  disorder  is  perpetually  threatened  ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  want  pervades,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  whole  civilised  world  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  more  especially  our  own  insular 
society,  amid  whose  pinnacles  and  loins  of  vantage 
philosophy  has  long  made  her  pendent  bed  and  pro- 
creant  cradle.  We  have  hitherto  been  inferior  to 
no  nation  in  the  daring  which  scales  the  specula- 
tive heights  of  truth,  and  brings  down  from  thence 
the  subtle  flame  which,  infused  into  human  society, 
informs  and  quiokens  it.     Recently,  however,  we 


have  attended  much  too  exclusively  to  the  wielding 
of  those  material  agencies  which  give  man  so  great 
a  command  over  the  resources  of  our  great  mother. 
Using  our  outward  eyes  to  great  purpose,  we  have 
often  neglected  to  exercise  that  inward  vision  which 
discloses  to  us  that  spiritual  universe  upon  which 
the  world  of  sense  reposes.  From  this  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  the  evils  which  afflict  society  havo 
proceeded ;  because,' while  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  perishable  individual,  and  combating  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  hour,  we  have  been  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  our  race,  and  erecting  a  social  platform 
on  which  unborn  generations  may  with  happiness 
develop  themselves.  That  we  shall  shortly  apply 
ourselves  to  the  groat  task,  there  now  seems  stroug 
reason  to  believe  ;  for  having  applied  ourselves  un- 
remittingly to  the  practical,  and  failed  to  find  in  it 
what,  as  a  people,  we  were  in  search  of,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  be  universally  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  success  must  always  be  impossible 
till  we  can  rise  to  the  level  of  a  comprehensive 
theory,  fashioned  by  philosophy,  and  adapted  at 
once  to  the  wants  of  the  present  and  to  the  growth 
of  the  future.  No  doubt  our  mental  habits  have 
for  some  ages  been  altogether  unsuited  to  the  re- 
ception of  a  new  philosophy.  The  greatest  minds 
have  contented  themselves  with  eclectic  gatherings 
from  ancient  systems,  fused  by  the  warmth  of 
genius,  and  apparently  moulded  into  one  brilliant 
whole.  But  time  has  soon  corroded  its  surface,  and 
separated  the  many  moist  materials  out  of  which  it 
had  been  made.  We  must  have  recourse,  there- 
fore, in  our  next  essay,  to  original  elements  dis- 
coverable in  our  national  character  and  in  the 
political  and  social  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  placed.  To  borrow  is  to  ensure  our  own 
defeat ;  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  resembles  its 
ancient  coin,  which  seldom  freely  circulates  beyond 
the  frontiers — the  gold  or  silver  may  everywhere  bo 
reckoned  good,  but  the  foreign  symbol  stamped 
upon  it  is  a  bar  to  its  general  adoption  in  all  regions 
save  those  which  are  too  barren  and  insignificant  to 
have  a  coinage  of  their  own.  To  the  recognition  of 
this  truth  the  most  thinking  persons  in  the  com- 
munity seem  to  be  approaching.  They  feel  that 
we  have  hitherto  been  attempting  to  clothe  our 
native  intelligence  with  foreign  rays,  which  sit  as 
unseemly  on  us  as  a  beggar's  paraphernalia  on  the 
form  of  a  refined  beauty.  We  must  have  a  philo- 
sophy made  to  fit  us,  rich  in  materials  as  our  cha- 
racter, diversified  as  our  genius,  vast  as  our  national 
power,  flexible  and  permanent  as  our  energy. 

Who  is  to  create  this  philosophy,  time  alone  can 
reveal ;  but  I  know  who  is  to  give  currency  to  it 
when  created.  It  muBt  owe  its  force  and  prevalence 
to  the  middle  classes,  who  have  not  been  rendered 
fastidious  by  false  refinement,  who  acknowledge 
their  sympathy  for  what  is  earnest  and  sincere,  who 
place  unfaltering  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  and,  when  opportunity  serves,  will  sternly  la- 
bour to  convert  their  present  dream  into  a  reality. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  dawn  may  be  said  not  to 
have  broken  upon  us.  The  stars,  nevertheless, 
which  herald  it,  are  gradually  becoming  paler  and 
paler;  the  presence  of  the  light  thus  making  itself 
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felt  before  it  is  Been.     The  men  who  were  oracles 
a  few  short  years  ago,  who  boldly  called  themselves 
philosophers,,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  set  up  as 
teachers  of  the  human  race,  are  now,  in  most  cases, 
in  fall  and  hasty  retreat  towards  the  regions  of  obli- 
Tion,  leaving  in  tneir  rear  some  few  shrill  pipers 
who  attempt  to  imprison  truth  in  lean  Terse,  and 
mistake  feeble  incantations  for  philosophy.      We 
may,  nevertheless,  accept  their  chirpings,  as  the 
Roman  augurs  did  that  of  their  chickens,  for  a  good 
omen.  They  are  a  sign  that  the  philosophical  spirit 
begins  to  animate  all  our  mental  offspring,  and  that 
the  public  are  prepared  to  welcome  high  truths, 
even  when  cut  down  from  their  natural  place  of 
growth,  and  floated  down  to  their  place  of  ardent 
resort  on  the  shrinking  current  of  poetry.     But  we 
cannot,  if  we  would  be  true  to  our  destiny,  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  supplies  of  truth  so  scanty  and  casual. 
Philosophy,  "  not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools 
suppose, "  is  the  divine  purveyor  which  brings  to  the 
human  soul  its  natural  sustenance,  and  gives  it 
strength  to  perform  and  fortitude  to  endure.     To 
carry  on,  however,  an  intercourse  with  it,  we  must 
lay  aside  our  fastidious  delicacy  and  effeminate 
aversion  to  labour,  must  relinquish  the  endeavour 
to  beguile  ourselves   by  amusement  from  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tate of  the  old  myth,  consent  to  enter  the  temple 
of  virtue — which,    at  the  same  time,  is  that  also 
of  fiune^— through  the  porticoes  of  toil  and  sweat. 
No  other  coin  but  that  of  labour  and  study  will  pur- 
ehaie  intellectual   greatness ;  it  refuses  to  be  sold 
for  pleasure.      If  'Vfe  would  be  a  powerful  nation, 
prolific  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  exercising 
Upremacy  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  world,  we 
nut,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  object,  display  the  tern- 


per  of  stoics,  and  scorn  the  vain  design  of  alluring 
ourselves  into  the  domains  of  wisdom  by  apparently 
following  the  "  primrose  path"  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  a  stern  delight  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Phi- 
losophy is  not  what  it  is  too  commonly  conceived  to 
be — a  vapoury  science,  dealing  exclusively  in  dia- 
lectics and  airy  speculations  on  things  impossible  to 
be  known — but  the  unerring  mistress  of  life,  which 
teaches  us  what  is  duty  in  all  cases,  and  supplies 
the  motives  and  incentives  to  its  accomplishment. 
Whatever  else  assumes  the  name  is  counterfeit  and 
spurious*  It  may  be  left  to  the  cultivation  of 
dreamers,  may  excite  the  ambition  of  the  pedant, 
may  amuse  the  professor,  may  inflame  the  boy;  but 
can  exercise  no  influence  on  persons  who  understand 
what  is  man's  mission  here  below,  and  are  resolved 
to  achieve  it. 

Back  to  these  views  of  philosophy,  time,  I  think, 
will  bring  us.  We  feel  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  trifling.  The  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  with 
books  which  teach  nothing,  and  are  not  even  ge- 
nuine reproductions  of  the  forms  of  art  They 
resemble  an  interminable  series  of  echoes  which 
pave  down  the  words  of  common-place  and  dulness 
along  the  vista  of  time.  They  generate  nothing, 
suggest  nothing,  and  will  soon  require  another  de- 
luge, or  a  universal  conflagration,  to  deliver  us  from 
them.  They  are  the  shadows  of  riches,  of  thought ; 
but,  occupying  the  places  of  honour,  mock  away  the 
realities,  and  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  footing 
amongst  us.  This  truth  is  beginning  by  degrees 
to  become  apparent ;  and  we  have  only  to  recognise 
it  fully  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  brood  of 
impostors  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  the 
teachers  of  the  world. 


SONNETS     ON     A     SNOWDROP, 


AMONG  WEEDS,  IN  A  NEGLECTED  GABDEN. 


t. 


Frest  offspring  of  the  chill  and  youthful  year  1 
Street  emblem  of  the  hopeful  summer  hours  ! 
Haw  purely  chaste  tb  j  calyx  doth  appear, 
Thou  early  blossom  of  the  sleeping  hovers  ! 
How  gently  o'er  the  winter-buried  flowers 
Hiy  pristine  head  in  modesty  depends, 

As  if  a  drop  from  Heaven's  own  spotless  showers 
Bid  falTn  on  earth,  to  prove  that  winter  ends. 
"Re  purple  in  thy  cup  most  softly  Mends 

'With  the  pale  white — thy  golden  seeds  within 
Ceatasl  in  beamty,  whilst  thy  fragrance  lends 

A  chastened  charm,  the  coldest  heart  to  win. 
Bow  elegant,  how  innocent,  how  fair, 
Thou  sweet  embalmer  of  the  frigid  air! 

Tsos  eonVit  not  with  the  dahlia  and  the  rose, 
Nor  with  the  eonntiess  tinted  flowers  in  bloom j 

Bat  when  the  garden  can  no  charms  disclose — 
fie  crocus,  cowslip,  primroses  resume 
Their  varied  beauties  and  their  sweet  perfume-^ 

tfcftettn'flt  alone,  and  then  thou  com'st  so  pure, 
"ftkfcfcfttt  Nature**  Itng  portending  gtoonW- 


To  make  us  more  the  lonesome  days  endure— 
To  make  us  feel  that  Summer  is  secure, 

And  that  sweet  life  is  stretching  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  though  the  dead  are  seal'd  for  ever  sure — 

Alas !  how  sad — ne'er  to  revive  again— 
Yet,  blessed  nature  1  living  man  may  see 
A  gleam  of  hope  and  happiness  in  theel 

in. 
Thou  art  the  resurrection  of  sweet  things 

That  deck  the  earth,  as  stars  adorn  the  skies ; 
No  jewel  on  the  diadems  of  kings 

Could  half  so  much  enchant  my  joyous  eyes ! 
With  thee  I  see  the  tiny  butterflies 
Disport  in  airy  circles  'mid  the  sun ; 

With  thee  I  see  the  tuneful  lark  arise, 
And  know  that  Spring  already  has  begun. 
I  hear  the  cuckoo,  in  the  gloaming  dun— 

The  mavis  and  the  blackbird  on  the  thorn; 
I  see  the  leaves  that  o'er  each  planting  run, 

And  hear  the  hum  of  bees  at  early  morn ; 
I  fancy  summer  lakes  and  fairy  isles 
Sparkling  supine,  wrapt  in  Sol's  golden  smiles  1 

Ajtobjct  Pais. 
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State  of  music  on  the  continent1. 


In  giving  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  music  on 
the  Continent,  we  cannot  commence  better  than  bj 
remarking  that  there  are  certain  times  when  arts  of  all 
kinds  seem  to  take  a  stand,  and  others  when  they 
march  onward  with  great  rapidity.  Leaving  Handel, 
Mozart»  Haydn,  and  other  great  composers  apart,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  epoch  when  Rossini  appeared, 
and  to  examine  the  impetus  which  his  works  gave  to 
musical  progress,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  which  we  have  above  stated.  For  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  beautiful  and  flowing 
melodies  have  been  heard  over  all  the  world ;  and  even 
now  many  of  them  retain  their  original  freshness. 
For  instance,  who  has  not  listened  with  pleasure  to 
"Di  tanti  palpiti,"  an  air  which  has  formed  one  of 
our  stock  concert  pieces,  and  which  has  been  ground 
on  every  barrel-organ  ever  since  its  composition.  But 
besides  his  power  over  melody,  Rossini  broke  up  fresh 
ground;. he  gave  vocal  music  quite  a  new  character; 
he  wrote  down,  note  by  note,  all  those  ornaments 
which  former  composers  were  wont  to  leave  to  the 
judgment  and  caprice  of  the  singer ;  besides  which,  he 
gave  a  new  and  varied  form  to  song  which  it  did  not 
possess  before  his  time.  Such  a  great  and  original 
genius  was  not  without  a  host  of  imitators,  who  suc- 
ceeded, like  all  others,  in  following  his  various  defects. 
Thus  he  for  many  years  remained  without  a  rival,  and 
every  other  composer  was,  in  a  manner,  banished  from 
the  scene.  At  one  period  the  stream  of  delightful 
works  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth  seemed  to  be 
inexhaustible.  However,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world, 
being  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  suddenly  ceased  to 
write;  and  with  "William  Tell,"  perhaps  his  greatest 
composition,  his  career  was  closed. 

On  the  Italian  stage,  where  much  more  depends 
upon  novelty  than  on  intrinsic  value,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  operas  of  Rossini,  however  beautiful,  ceased 
to  attract;  and  attempts  were  made  by  a  host  of  infe- 
rior composers,  by  following  his  models,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  which  he  had  left.  But  all  in  vain.  Thou- 
sands of  passages  intended  for  the  voice,  but  certainly 
much  more  appropriate  for  the  violin,  were  crowded 
into  the  cavatinas,  duos,  &c.  It  was  thought  sufficient 
to  follow  the  line  marked  out  by  the  great  master; 
but  as  melody,  the  soul  of  the  whole,  was  wanting, 
the  attempts  fell  flat  to  the  ground.  Tims  for  many 
years  recourse  was  still  obliged  to  be  had  to  Rossini ; 
and  the  dilettanti,  while  they  listened  with  pleasure, 
still  looked  forward  with  longing  to  the  advent  of  a 
new  composer. 

These  hopes  were  not  entirely  frustrated,  for  Bellini, 
a  young  Sicilian,  appeared  in  the  musical  world,  and, 
by  judiciously  avoiding  the  style  adopted  by  Rossini — 
in  the  successful  imitation  of  which  all  who  had  at- 
tempted it  had  failed — by  becoming  as  simple  as  the 
latter  was  complicated,  and  by  being  happily  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  rich  vein  of  tender  melody,  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  directing  attention  to  himself,  and 
in  withdrawing  it  from  his  great  predecessor.  How- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  pleasures  of  the  musical 
world,  this  young  composer,  after  having  written 
several  charming  works,  died  suddenly,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty. 
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The  scene  was  then  left  to  Donizetti,  a  voluminous 
composer,  whose  operas  belong  to  that  school  of  which 
Bellini  may  be  said  to  be  the  head.  Of  his  works 
may  be  cited  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  founded  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  tale,  which  rivals  in  popu- 
larity any  of  the  operas  written  by  Bellini.  However, 
Rossini  was  still  far  from  being  reached.  In  tender- 
ness, perhaps,  he  was  equalled,  or  even  excelled,  but 
in  sparkling  brilliancy,  gaiety,  and  in  varied  beauty,  his 
competitors  were  far  behind. 

Thus,  since  the  advent  of  Rossini,  the  Italian  lyric 
stage  has  presented  little  novelty.  Composers  have 
not  been  wanting;  but  none  of  them  has  possessed  that 
creative  faculty  which  can  give  a  new  impulse  to  art, 
and  which  can  make  it  even  take  a  new  direction. 
As  of  the  above  three  composers  (who  are  the  most 
remarkable  which  Italy,  that  land  of  song,  has  pro- 
duced during  the  present  century,)  two  are  dead,  and 
the  third  has  long  been  resigned  to  inactivity,  it  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  speak  of  another,  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  into.  France  and  Engla^  and 
who  may  at  present  be  called  the  head  of  the  Italian 
school.    We  refer  to  M.  Verdi. 

The  operas  of  this  oomposer  having  made  a  great 
sensation  over  all  Italy,  which,  we  may  observe  by  the 
way,  is  by  no  means  difficult,  the  dilettanti  in  Paris 
and  London  were  anxious  to  hear  them,  and  to  judge 
for  themselves.  The  result  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory; for  although  some  skill  and  novelty  were  dis- 
played in  the  instrumentation,  still,  an  entire  absence 
of  melody,  and  a  straining  after  fantastical  effects,  caused 
the  works  of  the  new  oomposer  .to  be  but  coldly  re- 
ceived. Novelty,  however,  is  a  certain  recommenda- 
tion; and  a  new  opera  by  Verdi  was  found  to  attract 
about  as  large  an  audience  as  an  old  one  by  Rossini  or 
Donizetti.  His  "  Jerusalem,"  which  is  a  French  adap- 
tion of  the  "I  Lombardi,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Great  Opera  in  Paris  with  the  utmost  splendour.  Nei- 
ther costs  nor  pains  were  spared  to  ensure  its  success. 
It  had  a  moderate  run,  and  is  still  performed  occasion- 
ally. It,  however,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  good  fortune 
to  the  dresses,  scenery,  and  decorations.  The  music  of 
"  I  Lombardi"  is  certainly  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  the  style  of  Verdi;  and  an  instrumental  movement, 
representing  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was  much  and  justly 
admired.  There  is,  however,  as  is  usual  with  this 
composer,  the  want  of  that  divine  and  flowing  melody 
which  we  find  so  continuously  throughout  the  works  of 
Rossini,  Bellini,  &c.  Many  of  the  vocal  'passages  are 
also  but  ill  adapted  for  the  human  voice,  and  require 
a  straining  to  attain  them  which  is  equally  hurtful  to 
the  performer  and  disagreeable  to  the  hearer.  Thus 
there  is  little  hope  of  the  music  of  Verdi  ever  becom- 
ing popular,  or  of  its  creating  a  new  era  in  musical 
history.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  live  on  hope, 
as  certainly  the  man  has  not  yet  appeared  who  will 
restore  to  Italian  music  that  brilliancy  and  universality 
which  it  acquired  under  the  creative  mind  of  Rossini. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Meyerbeer,  German 
composers  have  furnished  us  with  no  dramatic  music  of 
the  first  class  for  a  long  period.  Every  one  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  this  composer, 
which  are  founded  principally  on  the  two  French 
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ty«as»  "Lea  Huguenots"  and  "Robert  le  Diahle." 
Still,  in.  T?ing^and>  bis  music  has  never  been  completely 
tabbed.  Last  season,  the  "Huguenots"  met  with 
peat  success  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  but,  we  might 
isk,  bad  not  t be  performers  a  greater  share  of  it  than 
the  composer?  In  our  opinion,  the  music  of  Meyer- 
beer will  nerer  be  so  popular  in  England  as  it  is  in 
France.  It  does  not  coincide  with  English  taste.  We 
lore  a  graceful  flowing  melody  complete  in  itself,  and 
not  those  continued  changes  of  time  and  key  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Meyerbeer.  Besides,  the  French 
themselves,  who  are  the  great  partisans  of  this  com- 
poser, admit  that  there  are,  both  in  "  Robert  "  and  in 
the  "  Huguenots,"  de*  longueurs,  which  the  patience  of 
an  "R«gti*H  audience  can  never  submit  to.  %  On  this 
account,  when  these  operas  are  performed  in  England, 
they  are  generally  much  curtailed,  and,  we  think, 
judiciously  so.  Paris  is  at  present  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation for  his  new  opera  the  "Froph6te."  A  part 
of  it  is  in  rehearsal,  of  which  report  speaks  favourably. 
M.  Roger  and  Madame  Yiardot  will  doubtless  be 
great  elements  in  its  success.  No  pains  are  spared 
by  the  composer  in  drilling  his  company;  and  the 
adnunistration  are  going,  to  an  enormous  expense, 
so  as  to  produce  the  work  on  the  grandest  scale 
imaginable.  If  its  success  equal  its  predecessors, 
the  opera  will  have  made  a  great  hit.  At  present, 
there  is  much  need  of  something  to  attract  the 
musical  public,  as  no  completely  successful  work  has 
been  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation  for  a  long 
period. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  French  composers,  we 
hare  much  better  accounts  to  give.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Auber  and  Halevy?  The  first  sparkling  with 
brilliancy,  and  almost  rivaling  Rossini  himself  in  the 
richness  of  his  fancy;  the  second  equally  great,  but  in 
another  style,  often  mingling  the  tender  and  pathetic 
with  the  gay  and  cheerful,  and  reminding  us  of  Herold 
or  Bellini  c,Haydee"and  the  "Val  d*  Andorre"are 
both  rhyming  works,  and,  despite  of  politics,  insurrec- 
tions, and  revolutions,  have  continued  to  fill  the  Opera 
Conique  to  the  very  doors.  The  author  even  of  such 
works  as  the  "Domino  Noir"  and  "Era  Diavolo" 
has  gathered  fresh  laurels  from  "  Haydee ; "  and  the 
"Val  d'  Andorra"  will  worthily  take  its  place  along- 
side of  the  M  Juive"  and  "  Charles  VI."  Both  «  Hay- 
dee"  and  the  "  Val  d'  Andorre"  have  been  admirably 
brought  out  and  performed.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  everywhere  taken,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
details;  which,  we  may  remark,  goes  a  great  way  to- 
wards securing  the  success  of  a  musical  or  other  dra- 
natie  work.  With  Roger,  Boulo,  Herman,  Leon,  &c, 
sad  l**afrrn*a  Lavoye  and  Darcier,  the  triumph  has 
been  complete.  Happy,  we  may  remark,  are  com- 
posers to  have  their  works  entrusted  to  such  inter- 
preters; and  fortunate  also  are  these  artistes  to  have 
the  fflrwrntfon  of  such  beautiful  musio  confided  to 
than. 

The  Paris  Italian  Opera  has  this  season  proved  a 

eoamlete  failure.     Perceiving  the  consequences  which 

its  revolution  would  have  on  the  amusements  of  the 

ptst,  ad  knowing  that  it  would  break  in  pieces  that 


class  of  society  on  which  he  depended  for  success,  M. 
Tatel,  the  late  director,  wisely  resigned  his  lease  to 
M.  Dupin,  retiring  in  time,  and  with  a  very  consider* 
able  fortune.  This  gentleman,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  lowered  the  prices,  engaged  a  poor  com- 
pany, and  thus  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  theatre  on 
a  second-class  principle.  In  such  a  city  as  Paris  this 
plan  will  never  succeed;  and,  after  a  couple  of  months 
of  a  languishing  existence,  the  doors  were  obliged  to 
be  closed.  But  when  a  theatre  is  in  case,  speculators 
are  never  wanting;  and  thus,  after  being  shut  during 
nearly  two  months,  consisting  of  the  best  part  of  the 
season,  it  has  again  been  opened.  The  promises  of 
improvements  in  the  company  first  held  out  were  very 
great;  they  have,  however,  been  but  partially  realised. 
Alboni  has  been  added,  which  is  a  great  feature.  She 
is  the  only  female  singer  of  any  great  note,  as  Grisi 
has  declined,  and  Persiani  is  in  England. 

In  Paris  there  have,  as  yet,  been  but  few  good 
concerts  given,  and  these  few  have  not  been  so  fully 
attended  as  had  been  expected.  Mademoiselle  Teresa 
Milanollo  was  welcomed  back  with  pleasure.  This 
gifted  young  artiste  has  given  several  concerts,  in  which 
her  great  reputation  as  a  violinist  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained. Our  pleasure  is  tinctured  with  regret,  when 
we  have  to  record,  alongside  of  her  success,  the  pre- 
mature death  of  her  sister,  from  chincough,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  The  Conservetoire  has  also  com- 
menced its  annual  concerts.  The  orchestra,  conducted 
by  M.  Girard,  a  worthy  successor  to  M.  Habeneck,  is 
truly  admirable.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  instru- 
mental music  so  well  performed  as  in  Paris.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  &c,  generally  absorb  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  programme.  Vocal  music  is  no  feature 
in  these  concerts  ;  however,  to  afford  a  little  variety, 
one  or  two  songs  are  generally  given  by  some  of  the 
female  singers  of  the  Opera.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  and  his  young  wife  were  regular 
at  tenders;  this  year  some  stout  and  fortunate  republicans 
occupy  their  place.  Some  good  concerts  have  also  been 
given  at  the  Jardin  d'Hiver.  Amongst  the  performers 
we  find  the  names  of  Mesdames  Doras  Gras  and  Cinti 
Damoreau,  together  with  Alard,the  violinist,  and  several 
others  of  note.  The  smaller  and  cheaper  concerts 
seem  to  meet  with  no  success.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  they  have  all  failed.  Musi- 
cians in  Paris  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  most 
suffering  class.  During  the  last  six  months  many 
have  not  had  a  sixpence  to  live  upon.  The  carni- 
val balls  have,  however,  at  last  commenced,  which 
will  afford  many  employment  who  are  now  almost  des- 
titute. Sudden  political  revolutions  cause  great  social 
disorders,  of  which  proposition  France  is  at  present  at 
every  point  a  great  example.  In  fact  years  may  pass 
away  before  she  returns  to  what  she  was  a  twelve- 
month ago.  The  proverbial  gaiety  of  the  French, 
however,  never  seems  to  desert  them,  and  with  empty 
pockets  they  dance  at  Valentino  and  Prado  as  cheer- 
fully as  ever.  Five  la  bagatelle  will  always  be  their 
motto,  whether  they  live  under  a  President,  a  King, 
or  an  Emperor.  Such  is  a  national  character  which 
trifles  seem  to  please  and  satisfy. 
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The  progress  of  cholera  in  Scotland  during  De- 
cember and  January  has  been,  in  every  point  of 
view,  alarming.  The  number  of  cases  and  the 
deaths  recorded  up  to  the  latest  date,  that  we  have 
teen,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  subjoined: — 

No. 

of      Deaths. 
Cases. 

•  817  250 
»  693  274 
.7,619     3,312 


Reco- 
veries. 


In  London  and  vicinity. 
In  the  Country 
In  Scotland. 


121 

70 

2,020 


Under  treat- 
ment, or  result 
not  stated. 
240 
249 
2,287 


Total 9,029     3,836     2,211         2,782 

The  accuracy  of  this  table  is  denied  on  very  good 
grounds.  The  machinery  for  collecting  the  infor- 
mation has  been  of  an  entirely  voluntary  charac- 
ter. Professional  gentlemen  have  made  returns  as 
time,  inclination,  or  circumstances  permitted.  In 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  the  31st  of  December,  the 
number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  -was  047.  The  number  of  funerals  in 
the  cemeteries  connected  with  that  city,  to  the  date 
quoted,  was  13,179;  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  this 
report  are  stated  at  1,420.  The  difference  between 
this  report  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Health  1b  773. 
The  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  in  Glasgow,  to  the  latest  date  in 
our  possession — 28th  of  January — is  1,684.  If  a 
similar  discrepancy  has  occurred  between  the  re- 
turns to  the  last  date  we  have  named,  tho  mor- 
tality by  cholera  in  Glasgow,  according  to  the 
cemetery  returns,  would  be  3,695,  or  2,011  above 
the  number  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  We 
hare  reasons  for  believing  more  fully  in  the  returns 
from  the  cemeteries  than  in  those  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  We  know  medical  gentlemen  who  have 
treated  many  cases  of  cholera  without  yet  making 
any  return.  In  one  district,  containing  40,000  to 
60,000  inhabitants,  in  a  largo  city,  returns  have 
only  been  made  of  deaths  amongst  paupers,  or 
in  the  public  hospitals,  although  many  persons 
have  died  there  in  their  own  homes.  No  confi- 
dence can,  be  placed  in  these  returns ;  and  we  re- 
gret that  the  public  authorities  should  not  have 
adopted  means  to  obtain  accurate  and  trustworthy 
statistics  regarding  the  results  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  mysterious  disease.  The  course  adopted 
has  rather  tended  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
prevalent  alarm.  The  public  have  been  excited  by 
the  terrible  fatality  of  a  distemper  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cases,  has  not  been  nearly 
so  fatal  as  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Health  in- 
dicate. This  is  the  first  fact  which  we  ascertain 
from  these  disordered  statistics — but  it  is  of  some 
importance ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  by  cholera  exceed  considerably  the  published 
and  ordinarily-received  statements. 

The  origin  of  the  disease,  after  all  the  specula, 
itons  respecting  it,  is  unknown.  Those  who  have 
-studied  its  progress  most  profoundly,  and  had  the 
best  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  its 
characteristics,  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  cause. 
They  ascribe  it  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  thus 
far  they  are  unquestionably  correct ;  but  these  in- 
fluences have  an  origin  of  which  they  know  nothing. 


Moreover,  we  can  hardly  suppose  an  atmospheric 
influence  pervading  currents  of  considerable  breadth, 
but  without  the  subtlety  to  spread  out  and  to  occupy 
a  large  space ;  yet  we  find  the  cholera,  as  a  disease, 
moving  in  narrow  channels — taking  one  street  and 
leaving  another— even,  in  some  instances,  finding 
victims  on  one  side  of  the  street,  while  the  dwellers 
on  the  opposite  side  are  untouched.  "We  con- 
clude, from  observing  these  facts,  that  the  cholera 
miasma  very  generally  taints  the  atmosphere  ; 
that,  by  itself,  like  gunpowder,  it  is  not  fatal,  but, 
in  contact  with  other  causes,  it  produces  most 
malignant  results.  Various  causes  apparently  give 
vitality  to  the  latent  poison.  We  cannot  state 
anything  decidedly,  or  as  an  ascertained  fact. 
The  evidence  to  be  obtained  on  this  subject  ifl 
circumstantial.  We  have  a  set  of  coincidences, 
and  little  more.  These  coincidences  are,  however, 
very  remarkable,  both  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
styled  the  positive  and  tho  negative  evidence  that 
they  yield.  They  go  very  nearly  to  establish  a  line 
within  which  the  malaria  producing  cholera  ope- 
rates, without  which  they  fail.  Even  exceptions  are 
often  only  apparent.  When  the  cases  are  examined 
closely,  we  generally  find  that  they  are  not  excep- 
tions. Direct  evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
disease  can  never  probably  be  obtained ;  but  an 
indirect  evidence,  made  up  from  a  series  of  coinci- 
dents, of  events  always  producing  a  result  when 
they  meet  which  is  not  observed  without  their  pre- 
sence, form  strong  indirect  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. There  are  requisite,  apparently,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cholera,  bad  sanatory  arrangements, 
personal  intemperance,  or  debauched  habits,  per* 
sonal  exposure,  or  carelessness  to  cold,  hunger,  in- 
sufficient clothing,  irregular  diet,  a  regularly  objec- 
tionable diet,  or  great  mental  anxiety — operating, 
perhaps,  only  through  the  imagination — producing 
only,  it  may  be,  excessive  timidity,  or  originating 
in  superior  causes. 

Contagion  we  believe  to  be  entirely  innoxious. 
By  tho  phrase,  wo  mean  that  a  healthy  person  may 
be  frequently  in  contact  with  cases  of  the  disease, 
without  experiencing  any  serious  result.  An 
effect  very  like  contagion  has,  indeed,  been  often 
observed ;  but  it  has  arisen  in  two  ways.  Cholera 
treated  under  adverse  circumstances  will  reproduce 
itself.  If  the  room  be  overcrowded  where  one  or 
more  cholera  patients  are  treated,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  atmosphere  congenial  to  a  healthy  person ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poisonous  influence 
will  very  probably  extend.  A  similar  result  would 
occur  in  any  disease  whatever,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Again,  the  cause  'Which  produced 
cholera  in  the  first  instance,  not  being  removed— ■- 
be  it  a  cesspool,  a  fetid  drain,  a  common  sewer,  or 
one  of  those  rivulets  passing  through  large  towns, 
that  are  the  most  corrupt  of  all  sewers— will  con- 
tinue to  produce  it,  and  this  may  be  styled  con- 
tagion. Further  still,  anxiety  either  for  the  patient, 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  healthy,  or  even  the  irregu- 
larities entailed  upon  attendance  on  the  sick,  may 
facilitate  the  disease;  bat  this  ii  not  contagion.  We 
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cm  give  a  few  examples  that  may  be  worth  more 
than  general  arguments,  and  they  embrace  all  the 
points  that  wo  mean  to  touch.     A  small  Tillage,  in 
the  dose  vicinity  of  a  larger,  had  remained  "clean" 
for  a  considerable  period  after  its  neighbour  was 
suffering  moat  severely.     The  disease  had  only  to 
cross  a  small si  burn"  in  order  to  attaok  the  minor 
Tillage;  bat  it  delayed  so  long  that  the  Inhabi- 
tant* of  the  leaser  place  deemed  their  position 
impregnable.       They    were    terribly    undeceived. 
The  destroyer  crossed    at   once    amongst    them, 
sad  compensated   by  activity  for  the    past    re- 
spite.    The  rapidity  and  fatality  of  his  progress 
was  frightful.      It  was  a  death's  march— a  per- 
petual funeral  for  many  days;   until  the  place 
was  half  deserted — till  strong  hard-headed  men 
fled  from  their  houses  in  despair — and  the  works 
by  which  the  place  was  supported  were  partially 
suspended  from  want  of  men  to  work  them.     Two 
medical  men  from  distant  cities  volunteered  to  visit 
this  cbarnel*houie  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  strive 
to  mitigate  the  strokes  of  this  spirit  of  pestilence. 
They  abandoned  their  homes,  families,  circle  of 
friends,  and   their  professional  practice.       They 
manifested  the  extreme  knighthood  and  chivalry 
of  their  profession,  because  the  whole  population 
might  have  died  out  from  that  village;  as  from  on 
Indian  village,  when  the  plague  came  to  the  wes- 
tern woods; — the  plague  that  preceded  the  white 
man,  and  made  his  way  clear; — without  establishing 
any  claim  on  their  special  interference,   without 
leaving  any  peculiar  reproach  on  thorn  or  on  their 
benevolence.    Few  avocations,  in  the  meantime, 
give  more  opportunities  to  exercise  the  old  duties 
and  claims  of  chivalry  than  the  medical  profession. 
War  itself  is  systematised,  and  the  political  economy 
principle  of  a  division  of  labour  is  so  fully  intro- 
duced on  tho  battle-field,  that  even  there  men  have 
notelbewroom  often  for  deeds  of  individual  daring, 
or  means  to  earn  spurs.     To  this  profession  chiefly 
belongs  the  duty  of  facing  mysterious  dangers — 
unseen  miasmatic  influences — incorporate  forms  of 
death,  realising  the  horrible  fables  of  dragons,  in 
olden  time,  whoso  breath  was  poison,  with  which 
their  assailants  perished.     We  all  remember  the 
foblcd  upas  tree  of  Java,  that  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  large  oircuit  around  its  branches  by 
their  exhalations,  so  that  the  kings   could   not 
procure  its  gnm  to  point   their  arrows  without 
condemning  men  to  die ;  and  then  offering  them 
pardon  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tree,  ga- 
thering  therefrom  a  few  drops  of  the   powerful 
poison,  and  returning  with  it  safely  to  their  prince. 
The  scene  that  met  the  condemned  man  as  he  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  his  pilgrimage  was  not  cal- 
culated to  cheer  him  on  his  route.     Dead  men's 
bones  were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  scotched 
sward  as  he  "  neared ' '  the  home  of  death.     The  dry 
and  withered  grass  disappeared  entirely  as  his 
trembling  steps  bore  him  closer  to  destiny.    But  the 
skeletons  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  birds  multiplied 
around  him  in  strange  confusion ;  for  the  tempted 
vuUare,  allured  within  the  murderous  ring  by  the 
absndanee  of  his  prey*  had  perished  as  his  talons 
struck  into  the  wasting  corpse,  and  his  skeleton 
4*0  &M  t<*  and  ratUod  above,  that  of  the  man 


on  whom  the  unclean  bird  thought  to  live ;  while 
beside  them  lay  the  strong  bones  of  the  forest  beasts, 
drawn  with  the  same  lure  to  dio  by  the  breath  of  the 
upas  tree. 

Society  realises  the  fable.  It  has  planted  more 
trees  of  death  than  trees  of  liberty ;  and  says  to  the 
medical  profession — Go  and  recover  victims  for  us 
out  of  the  pitfall  that  we  have  dug,  or  perish  in  the 
effort. 

Two  medical  gentlemen,  from  different  places  at 
a  considerable  distanco,  visited  tho  village  of  doom 
to  which  wo  refer,  to  save  lives  if  they  could.  They 
went,  they  struggled  with  tho  disease — and  they 
died.  Their  cases  might  bo  quoted  as  clear  evidence 
of  contagion ;  but  they  uiovo  apparently  originated 
in  irregularity,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  poisoned  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  and  imparting  to  it 
more  vehemout  malignanoy  than  it  might  have,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  exercised  over  them. 

The  case  of  the  village  itself  is  remarkable.    In- 
tercourse had  existed,  as  usual,  between  it  and  the , 
neighbouring  village— so  close  that  they  formed  in 
fact  only  parts  of  one  village — for  a  considerable 
time,  while  the  disease  was  most  fatally  exhibited 
in  the  latter,  ere  it  was  felt  in  the  former.    Tho  in- 
fluence of  contagion,  as  wo  usually  understand  tho 
term,  would  hare  been  rapid  and   decided.      No 
room  would  have  been  left  for  doubt  in  that  caso  ; 
but  days  and  weeks  passed  over  without  contagion 
producing  the  slightest  results.     This  oxoinption » 
was  not,  as  has  been  remarked,  final.   The  disease 
avenged  itself  terribly  for  tho  delay.     We  are  left, 
in  this  instance,  in  doubt  whother  a  poisoned  cur- 
rent of  air  existed,  so  narrow  and  carefully  marked, 
that  it  struck  a  given  space,  without  affecting  tho 
atmosphere  for  a  few  yards  on  either  side ;  or,  that 
the  miasmatic  influenco  was  more  generally  propa- 
gated, and  only  gathered  strength  by  tho  excess  of 
its  own  operations  in  ouo  range  of  houses,  to  bring 
into  active  operation  tho  agencies  that  givo  it  life 
and  power  in  the  neighbouring  range.     The  former, 
theory  would  infer  a  change  in  tho  direction  of 
this  current  of  death  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but  which  may  easily  exist ;   tho  latter  presup- 
poses the  power  of  the  disease  to  multiply  itself — 
to  increase  its  force  by  action — and  this  view  is  sus- 
tained by  all  our  statistics  as  being  accurate  for  a 
time.      Tho  cures  and  tho  deaths  on  a  return  form 
a  tolerably  accurate  arch. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  show 
distinctly  that  contagion,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term,  did  not  exist  there.  The  villages  re- 
ferred to  are  inhabited  by  families  who  generally 
receive  good  wages;  but  their  houses,  belonging 
chiefly  to  public  works,  are  often  inferior  in  their 
accommodations,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  too, 
many  instances,  predispose  them  to  this  disease. 

Similar  evidence  may  be  collected  from  the  parti- 
culars of  every  individual  case.  A  number  of  cases 
occurred,  and  they  were  marked  with  great  fatality, 
in  one  street — a  remarkably  good  street,  inhabited 
only  by  wealthy  families,  and  having  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  comfort  aud  health  that 
riches  afford.  The  circumstance  attracted  notice, 
and  the  drainage  of  this  place  was  found  to  be  in  a 
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moat  obnoxious  state.  One  case  occurred  in  ano- 
ther and  a  very  distant  street,  of  equal  respecta- 
bility, but  standing  on  higher  ground,  and  perfectly 
drained.  The  cause  was  evidently  different 
in  this  instance,  and  the  party  was  engaged 
for  tbo  day  in  a  very  trying  atmosphere, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  objectionable  habits. 
A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  in  many 
circles  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  their  most 
estimable  members,  against  whom  calumny  never 
breathed  a  charge  of  habits  calculated  to  engender 
this  malady,  whose  circumstances  stood  well  in  the 
world,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  be  overpressed 
with  anxiety.  The  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  compels  any  reflecting  man  to  decide  cau- 
tiously on  tho  latter  point  We  cannot  tell  the 
anxieties  that  may  press  on  a  man's  mind,  whose 
position  seems  good ;  and  we  can  still  less  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  these  anxieties  upon  dif- 
ferent constitutions.  We  remember  an  instance 
where  the  victim  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal worth.  His  means  were  ample,  his  residence 
in  the  most  respectable  position,  and  his  death  was 
sudden.  The  immediate  cause  seemed  inexplicable 
to  his  friends,  or  any  of  the  theories  hitherto  formed 
regarding  this  calamitous  malady.  They  over- 
looked the  obvious  fact  that  his  place  of  business 
approached  the  worst  parts  of  a  crowded  city,  and 
that  his  benevolence  was  quite  likely  to  lead  him 
into  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
' '  day  neighbours. "  Wealthy  trad  esmen  often  com  - 
mit  the  grievous  error  of  believing  that  because 
their  residences  are  in  the  country,  or  in  open 
and  good  streets,  they  may  escape  the  disease  bur- 
rowing in  crowded  districts.  Do  they  ask  where 
are  their  shops  and  their  counting-houses;  or 
do  they  suppose  that  the  vitiated  air  in  which  they 
live  during  the  day  may  not  have  redoubled  power 
over  them  on  account  of  their  nightly  changes  to  a 
better  atmosphere  ? 

Another  instance  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
contagion,  because  the  party,  who  was  a  person  of 
the  steadiest  and  most  systematic  habits,  frequently 
met  "  the  poor f'  in  the  natural  current  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  nervous  and  timid  man  ;  and, 
although  all  who  knew  his  fate  were  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  yet  he  had  lived  for  a  considerable 
period  in  exhausting  fear  of  his  antagonist.  No- 
thing is  more  calculated  to  produce  a  fatal  result, 
if  an  attack  take  place,  than  this  nervous  timidity. 
In  this  case  it  was  carried  further  than  mere  timi- 
dity, for  the  sufferer,  a  man  of  remarkably  strict 
habits,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  used  almost  every 
prescription  sold  as  cholera  medicine,  and,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  other  preventives  suggested  by 
well-meaningfriends.  These  things  were  sufficient  to 
explain  the  origin  of  a  diseased  stomach,  and  even  to 
cause  tbeusual  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Cases  have  existed,  and  deaths  have  occurred,  with- 
in our  own  knowledge,  that  baffle  all  these  theories 
to  make  out  a  consistent  cause  for  their  origin.  We 
fear  that  it  may  bo  said,  in  nearly  all  this  class  of 
deaths  by  cholera,  that  the  premonitory  symptoms 
were  utterly  neglected  until  the  distemper  attained 
a  power  that  vanquished  strong  constitutions  and 
medical  science. 


If  we  take,  again,  the  great  leading  features  in 
the  progress  of  cholera,  we  shall  find  remarkable 
proofs  that  its  fatality  could  be  diminished,  if  we 
cannot  entirely  remove  the  scourge.  Twenty  years 
since,  it  slowly  approached  a  great  city.  Many 
fears  were  expressed  for  its  arrival.  At  last  it  ap- 
peared in  a  suburb,  removed  from  the  densest  pres- 
sure of  business  and  mankind.  Its  position  waa 
singular,  for  it  occupied  the  opening  out  of  a  curve 
or  glen  between  two  high  ridges,  on  which  a  large 
number  of  streets  had  been  formed,  and  where  many 
thousand  persons  dwelt,  while  the  upper  part  of  this 
valley  was  studded  with  the  housesand  manufactories 
of  a  numerous  but  a  poor  population.  A  small  rivu- 
let, scarcely  perceptible  in  summer,  runs  through, 
the  bottom  of  the  dale,  and  attracts  the  drainage 
which  would  fall  there  under  any  circumstances. 
There  the  valley  widens  out,  the  soil  is  soft  and 
spongy,  absorbing  all  the  rain  that  falls  on,  and  all 
the  drainage  that  comes  into  it,  giving  out  in  return 
exhalations  of  a  most  pernicious  kind.  Around  this 
little  suburb,  which  stands  not  so  much  otsima 
great  common  sewer,  some  large  "  lochs"  of  great 
depth  are  formed  from  abandoned  quarries.  They 
existed  twenty  years  since,  and  they  exist  still. 
They  are  the  receptacles  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
brute  creation  in  the  neighbourhood  at  their  end  ; 
and  hundreds  of  dogs,  of  cats,  and  numbers  of  even 
larger  animals,  are  annually  committed  to  the 
abysses  of  these  rbulsome  waters,  over  which,  in 
summer,  the  sun's  heat  rears  a  deep  unhealthy 
green,  and  which  are  ever  deteriorating  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  by  their  influences,  except 
when  the  frost  of  winter  binds  down  the  pest  beneath 
its  cerements. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  cholera  overlooked  this 
great  city,  searching  out  its  worst  abominations,  and 
selected  this  suburb  as  its  most  attractive  point. 
In  1848,  when  the  visit  was  repeated,  the  same 
spot  was  selected  for  breaking  ground.  The  fact 
indicates  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  the  cause  of 
cholera  in  the  atmosphere  is  sympathised  with  and 
attracted  by  other  causes  which  men  fully  compre- 
hend and  could  remove.  If  cholera  complete  its 
circle  of  the  globe,  and  return  to  this  country  in 
1868,  will  it  find  the  same  suburb,  ponds,  sewer, 
and  valley  saturated  by  liquid  manure,  and  all 
corrupting  substances,  aggravated  only  by  a  denser 
population  ?    If  it  do,  men  suffer  in  vain. 

We  can  fix  upon  another  point.  It  is  near 
tho  mouth  of  a  large  rivulet  which  runs  through  the 
wing  of  a  large  city,  covered  partly,  and  partly  open, 
in  its  course.  When  cholera  approached  our  shores, 
different  parties  foretold  that  it  would  appear  at  the 
spot  indicated.  The  calculation  was  correct.  It 
broke  out  in  the  high  houses  near  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet,  with  exceedingly  fatal  power. 

The  experience  attained  on  the  Thames,  where 
the  disease  has  been  yet  comparatively  light,  is 
equally  conclusive.  The  malady  has  always  first 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  large  sewers,  feeders  of 
London's  great  sewer,  the  Thames  itself.  In  Edin- 
burgh, twenty  years  ago,  the  village  of  Water  of 
Leith  was  thinned  with  cholera;  and  on  the  whole 
course  of  that  fetid  stream  the  disease  has  last  year 
marked  out  its  victims.     The  Water  of  Leith  is 
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lined  by  high  banks,  and  on  these  banks  are  erected 
msny  of  the  finest  streets  and  squares  of  the  Scottish 
Metropolis.  The  river,  indeed,  assumes  its  most 
fluensive  character  after  it  has  passed  them ;  bat 
the  Tillage  of  'Water  of  Leith,  which  is  often  un- 
feeslthy,  is  placed  above  them. 

We  have  remarked  in  many  different  towns  the 
prevalence  of  a  general  error  in  sanatory  science. 
Ridges  or  small  hills,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  immense  population,  are  supposed  to  afford 
boaHhfal  sites  for  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  and  are 
often  adopted  for  that  purpose.  The  error  has  been 
repeatedly  made  apparent  to  us ;  and  the  cause  may 
be,  that  the  miasma  generated  in  the  low  district 
tends  upwards,  and  is  arrested  by  the  ridges  or  hills 
in  its  vicinity,  and,  floating  around,  injures  their 
inhabitants.  The  cause  is,  however,  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  result ;  and  the  latter  will  be  con- 
firmed to  any  person  who  may  notice  these  locali- 
ties. There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Thames  sewer 
«r  in  the  Water  of  Leith  that  expenditure  will  not 
rectify.  A  comparatively  slight  outlay  would  re- 
pair the  errors  that  have  been  committed ;  but  that 
outlay  is  avoided,  either  when  the  calamity  passes 
by,  or  the  public  have  been  familiarised  with  its 


The  deaths  at  the  establishment  for  pauper 
children  at  Tooting  have  obtained  more  publioatten- 
tion  than  the  far  more  serious  sufferings  in  Scot- 
land, because  they  are  imputed  to  an  individual  on 
the  authority  of  a  coroner's  jury.  Mr.  Drouett, 
the  proprietor  of  that  establishment,  must  now 
take  his  trial  for  the  crime  of  manslaughter ;  and 
remarks  on  his  case  and  that  of  his  establishment 
would  appear  to  be  invidious  and  misplaced.  The 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him  are  very  notori- 
ous, and  if  they  be  established  will  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  the 
cause  of  cholera  requires  secondary  causes  which 
we  see,  know,  and  may  remove  to  give  it  effect. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  disease  in  his  establish- 
ment was  self-created — that  cholera  originated 
then  without  any  cause  foreign  to  the  place. 
The  origin  of  the  malady  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  Tooting  by  some  channel.  The  ordi- 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  an  atmospheric  influ- 
i,  which  could  not  have  been  confined  to  this 
mstitation  alone.  A  similar  influence  must  have 
pervaded  the  neighbourhood ;  and  yet  we  hear  of 
no  oases  out  of  that  one  great  house,  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  influence  in  question  found  no 
sympathising  agencies  in  Tooting,  except  in  this 
pauper  children's  home,  or  none  in  sufficient  power 
to  produce  the  malady. 

We  may  at  another  time  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  will  hear  our  suggestions,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  capabilities  of  these  great  establishments 
where  children  are  farmed  out  to  contractors  for 
their  board,  lodging,  maintenance,  and  education. 
The  prise  paid  by  the  London  parishes  should  have 
secured  abundance  of  necessaries  in  comfort  for 
their  children.  They  paid  4s.  6d.  weekly  to  Mr. 
Drouett,  and  in  addition  to  the  labour  that  the 
ehfldno  could  afford.  Taking  the  experience  of 
"«i— trial  sfllMMd*  as  our  rule,  we  infer  that  the  la- 
bour ef  many  of  the  children  would  be  equivalent 
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to  Is.  6d.  weekly  ;  but  how  many  families  are 
reared  in  this  country,  who  never  feel  the  want  of 
bread,  by  prudent  mothers,  on  less  than  4s.  6d. 
each  per  week  ? 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Laurence  Hill  has  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  in  which  he  mentions  the  pro- 
priety of  settling  the  children  of  ragged  schools  on 
the  waste  lands  of  the  New  Forest,  as  the  best 
means  of  employing  them.  The  plan  will  not 
answer  completely  with  the  pupils  of  ragged  schools, 
because  they  are  often  the  children  of  widowed 
mothers—they  have  grandmothers,  or  they  have 
other  relatives,  with  whom  they  reside.  The  rules 
or  these  schools  require  them  to  return  home  at 
night;  and  this  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
system  which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  abolished. 

The  "  farmed  out1'  children  of  the  large  parishes; 
and  generally  the  poor  who  are  now  enclosed  in 
workhouses,  would  more  fully  answer  the  condi- 
tions of  this  recommendation.     They  could  all,  in 
different  degrees,  become  useful  in  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  with  the  exception  of  infancy  and 
extreme  old  age.      Even  in  villages  formed  by  the . 
Unions,  the  two  extremities  of  life  would  be  better 
than  in  existing  circumstances.     The  communities, 
placed  under  wise  management,  would  be  more 
nearly  self-supporting  than  by  any  other  method 
that  could  be  named.      Industry  would  replace  the 
frigid  torpor  that  undoubtedly  now  exists  in  work- 
houses.    The  parish  guardians  would  not  be  re- 
lieved from  that  responsibility  which  now  they  seem 
so  willing  to  devolve  upon  contractors,  who  do  a 
large  business  in  pauper  children.    They  would  be, 
therefore,  compelled  to  select  with  great  care,  and 
to  oversee  with  extreme  watchfulness,  the  persons 
to  whom  they  committed  the  management  of  the 
poor  ;  and  we  by  no  means  believe  the  substitution 
of  villages  for  workhouses,  of  profitable  industry  for 
aimless  idleness,  impossible  ;  but  this  is  a  specula- 
tion that  comes  not  necessarily  within  the  range  of 
cholera  and  its  causes. 

The  aim  of  our  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  1848  and  in  1849  by  the 
disease,  or  that  may  yet  occur,  could  have  been 
saved  by  active  sanatory  regulations.  They  cry  out 
against  the  marvellously  slow  legislation  of  Eng- 
land, which  still  creeps  as  if  we  lived  in  the  years 
before  the  flood,  and  as  if  man's  life  was  held  by  the 
tenour  of  centuries.  The  delay  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill  was  most  unprovoked.  Even  yet,  no 
similar  measure  exists  for  the  metropolis,  for  the 
Scotch  or  for  the  Irish  towns.  Life  in  towns  seems 
to  be  deemed  far  less  important  than  the  ease  and 
the  autumn  shooting  of  gentlemen  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

This  criminal  negligence  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament 
are  " humane  men,"  who  work  like  "factory  slaves0 
in  old  times,  or  like  Indians  in  a  mine,  and  yet  fail 
to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ohosen. 
They  fail  in  accomplishing  these  purposes  because 
they  do  not  attempt  to  perform  them  in  a  proper 
spirit.  They  try  to  do  their  work  through  the 
agency  of  party  principles,  and  they  are  beaten. 
Faster  and  farther  than  their  party,  to  save  life, 
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they  will  not  go.  Their  movements  are  chalked  out 
by  their  leaders.  The  discipline,  to  this  point,  is 
perfect,  and  the  despotism  complete ;  bnt  a  few 
gentlemen  resist  the  latter,  and  impair  the  former, 
insist  on  making  speeches,  and  succeed  in  upsetting 
arrangements  ;  so  that,  between  the  irregular  seal 
of  a  few,  and  the  monstrous  apathy  of  many,  one 
session  passes  after  another  characterised  by  addi- 
tional and  increasing  sterility. 

The  expense  of  sanatory  arrangements  startles 
many.  The  cost  is  great,  but  life  is  precious.  The 
habits  of  society  will  be  rerolutionised,  but  they 
need  to  be  turned  orer.  Large  public  works  require 
to  be  undertaken,  but  one  year  of  the  railways 
would  materially  advance  them.  They  are  even 
said  to  be  reproductive  works.  The  bold  proposal 
to  relieve  the  Thames  from  its  sewerage,  by  running 
two  large  sewers  parallel  with  its  north  and  south 
banks  to  the  extreme  east  of  London,  into  pits, 
where  the  contents  might  be  prepared  and  turned 
into  a  marketable  manure — more  valuable  than 
guano — would,  we  are  told,  repay  the  cost,  and  af- 
ford a  large  dividend.  The  calculations  are  un- 
known to  us  ;  and  so  also  is  the  process  \  but  the 
dividends  in  the  form  of  increased  health  to  London 
would  be  ample  and  precious. 

Glasgow  stands  in  a  similar  position.  The  re- 
semblance \b  precise.  The  map  of  Glasgow  is  in  its 
great  leading  features  a  plan  of  London  reduced. 
The  same  mode  of  sewerage  would  be  completely 
effectual  there ;  and  no  other  can  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  sewers  from  being  flooded  "up  and  down" 
through  the  bridges,  under  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  each  tide  for  weeks  or  months*  The  ope- 
rations in  many  other  large  towns  would  be  more 
difficult.  In  some  they  would  be  less  costly.  In 
all,  they  should  be  undertaken  at  whatever  cost,  be- 
cause life  is  dearer  than  money. 

The  Canadian  newspapers,  some  time  ago,  con- 
tained a  statement  regarding  the  resoue  of  a  voyager 
from  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  Rapids  and  Falls 
of  the  Ottowa,  on  which  he  had  been  thrown,  while 
conducting  a  timber  raft  down  the  stream.  His 
companion  was  drowned,  and  his  own  death  seemed 
inevitable.  A  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  surrounded  by 
the  rapid  waters,  and  unapproachable  by  any  boat, 
stood  between  him  and  death.  A  multitude  of  spec- 
tators had  gathered  on  the  banks,  watching  the 
efforts  made  to  shoot  or  fly  a  line  to  the  strangely 
blockaded  man.     After  many  hours,  one  effort  was 


successful,  and,  by  an  Ingenious  contrivance,  he  was 
extricated  from  his  perilous  position.  We  have 
often  thought  that  a  large  payment  would  have 
been  made  on  the  spot  for  the  deliverance  of  that 
man,  while  the  multitude  stood  hopeless  of  his 
escape,  and  unable  to  communicate  with  him  in 
any  way. 

The  lives  of  thousands  who  have  perished  from 
cholera,  and  from  other  maladies  caused  by  the 
want  of  sanatory  reform,  were  not  less  valuable 
each  than  this  life  exposed  upon  the  little  rock,  in 
the  centre  of  deep  broken  waters  that  no  human 
frame  seemed  capable  of  overcoming.  The  lives 
that  must  fall  before  improvements  necessary  in 
the  case  can  now  be  accomplished,  are  equally 
valuable.  The  question  of  expense  would  not  etiter 
into  any  calculations  respecting  their  safety,  if 
placed  in  circumstances  where  the  danger  was  per- 
ceptible. The  question  of  cost  should  not  prevent 
the  efforts  necessary  to  save  them  now.  The  evi- 
dence cast  together  of  the  fatal  results  flowing  from 
our  system  is  most  appalling  and  disastrous.  A 
coroner's  jury  might  sit  on  a  thousand  graves,  and 
return  verdicts  of  manslaughter  against  society 
week  after  week*  Let  us  only  suppose  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Drouett  is 
established  by  the  clearest  evidence — who,  amongst 
the  magnates  of  the  land,  will  cast  at  him  the  first 
stone !  Is  not  the  whole  community  tainted  with  a 
similar  crime,  relieved  only  by  the  fact  of  personal 
danger  incurred  by  each  individual,  by  the  fact 
that  the  manslaughter  may  probably  take  the 
form  of  suicide  ? 

The  lesson  that  this  destroyer  came  to  teach  is 
not  yet  completed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  passing  finally  from  our  shores.  His 
mission  may  involve  deeper  punishment  than  that 
yet  inflicted,  ere  ever  the  public  feeling  can  be 
roused  to  extirpate  modes  and  habits  of  living  that 
propagate  disease  and  multiply  misery  on  every 
side.  A  strange  disease  awakens  attention  and 
exciteB  fears  and  resolutions  that  have  no  place 
beside  the  ordinary  consequences  of  the  same  de- 
ficiencies that  give  it  force ;  but  these  eVery-day 
results,  less  remarked  because  better  known,  are 
not  less  fatal  in  their  character,  but  quietly  destroy 
more  lives  out  of  their  natural  time,  in  each  fcueces* 
sive  month,  than  the  Board  of  Health  has  yet 
placed  on  record  against  our  mysterious  enemy 
from  the  East* 
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This  volume  is  in  two  respects  the  most  remarkable 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  posthumous  works.  It  consists  of 
discourses  delivered  by  him  at  different  periods,  from 
1798  till  1847;  and  contains,  therefore,  specimens  of 
his  progress  in  the  style  and  also  in  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
courses. Dr.  Chalmers  had  peculiarities  of  style  that 
were  matured  by  years  of  careful  study  and  unremitted 
practice;  but  at  one  period  he  also  held  very  different 
religious  views  from  those  by  which  he  was  ultimately 
characterised.  Iu  his  youth  he  professed  and  taught 
doctrinal  tenets  distinct  from  those  of  which  he  became 


* 


ultimately  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  expounder. 
The  theological  change  is  partially  developed  in  this 
volume  of  sermons.  On  that  account!  probably*  more 
than  any  other,  it  will  be  eagerly  read. 

We  do  not  remember  any  instance  where  the 
changing  opinions  of  a  great  man  on  religious  ques- 
tions have  been  more  clearly  placed  before  the  world. 
In  his  youth,  Dr.  Chalmers  adopted  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  the  party  then  in  power ;  and  he  endea- 
voured in  his  discourses  to  manifest  their  reasonable 
character  and  their  perfect  suitableness  to  the  wants 
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of  his  audience.      As  his  experience  enlarged,  he  be- 
came more  cautious  in  his  statements — less  distinct  in 
his  denunciations,   and  used  generalities  of  doubtful 
meaning  more  freely.     Long  before  his  translation  to 
Glasgow,  he  abandoned  this  style  of  preaching  and  the 
doctrines  thai  he  had  formerly  taught.     His  creed  was 
irotatkmised,    and  his   ecclesiastical  politics  came 
round  with  his  opinions.     That  result  did  not  occur  in 
even  case  of  similar  change ;  for  many  similar  changes 
occurred  in  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  it  was  a  general  accompaniment. 
The  Evangelical  party  thus  became  powerful  in  the 
Established  Church.     The  most  popular  ministers  and 
tile  most  active   laymen  wero   identified  with  that 
party  which,  after  the  passing  of  the  veto  act,  seemed 
to  hare  nearly  absorbed  and  destroyed  their  opponents, 
who,  for  a  long  period,  had  borne  rule  hi  the  Church, 
and  occupied  a  vast  majority  of  her  pulpits.     Subse- 
quent events  restored  many  of  these  individuals  to 
their  party;  but  the  system  of  theology  once  attributed 
to  it  was  broken,  and  is  perhaps  now  found  in  few 
places  more  complete  than  in  the  early  sermons  of  this 
volume.    In  the  introduction,  the  editor  explains  its 
purpose  in  the  following  note : — 

"The  history  of  a  mutation  upon  whioh,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  him  who  passed  through  it,  his  personal  salvation 
hoLg,  most  necessarily  have  an  exceeding  interest  to  all  who 
a^ree  in  the  conclusions  to  which  that  revolution  conducted  him. 
Bat  should  it  not  also  awaken  the  curiosity  of  those  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Bach  an  agreement,  hare  yet  a  strong  general  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  sincerity  and  large  capabilities  of  discernment 
of  Dr.  Chalmers P  They  not  only  do  not  receive,  but  they  have1 
a  strong  inward  repugnance  to  those  peculiar  doctrines,  and 
those  peculiar  ways — by  word  and  deed — of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  them,  which  prevail  with  a  certain  class  of  religionists, 
whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  generally  with  a  senti- 
ment bordering  on  contemptuous  disgust.  They  think,  that  for 
that  sentiment  they  have  good  and  valid  warrant.  They  believe 
of  those  whom  they  thus  pity  or  despise,  that  they  are  very 
narrow-amded — that  they  neither  see  themselves  as  they  arc 
sera  By  others,  nor  look  with  a  broad  and  charitable  intelligence 
along,  the  wide  waring  lines  of  human  belief.  It  might  serve  to 
shake  sneh  out  of  that  confidence  wherein  they  have  entrenched 
themselves,  could  they  be  made  to  see  it  of  another — and  that 
other  sach  a  one  as  they  admit  Dr.  Chalmers  to  have  been — that 
the  toy  thoughts  which  they  now  are  thinking,  he  too  once 
thought—and  that  all  that  searching  discernment  which  they 
credit  themselves  with,  he  too  once  exercised  upon  the  disciples 
cf  evangelism — and  thai  the  full  force  of  all  that  recoil  and  anti- 
jnthy  winch  they  are  feeling,  he  too  once  felt.  I  have  not 
inserted  in  torn  volume  those  earlier  sermons  in  which  fullest 
and  mast  vehement  utterance  is  given  to  the  strong  dislike  which 
he  aft  that  time  cherished  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  and  to  the 
style  of  character  and  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of  the  most 
of  their  advocates.  Enough,  however,  is  presented  to 
the  intelligent  reader  to  look  upon  the  earlier  period  of  his 
r,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects,  in  what  was 
present  and  required  to  be  removed — in  what  was  absent  and  re- 
Qjritred  to  be  imparted — in  the  prejudices  which  behoved  to  be 
everbotne,  as  well  as  in  the  faith  which  behoved  to  be  implanted.11 

Hue  antipathy  referred  to  is  doubtless  still  felt  by 
Many,  aid  openly  expressed,  but  not,  we  believe,  by  a 
rainier  nearly  so  great  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  at 
the  periods  when  the  first  seven  discourses  in  the  volume 
were  delivered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  cbnreh  had  departed  widely  in  practioe  from  her 
standards;  and  the  revolution  that  subsequently  oc- 
curred was  rapid  and  astonishing.  The  disruption  of 
1843  greatly  changed  the  relation  of  parties  in  the 
pfftoMMmntt  bat,  as  we  have  hinted,  did  not  raise 
the  tenets  common  and  current  in  Dr.  Chalmers*  youth 


to  the  position  that  they  then  held.  The  principal 
preachers  in  the  establishment — those  who  were  pre- 
ferred to  large  parishes — whom  town  councils,  who  have 
an  interest  in  crowding  pews,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
for  the  pulpits  of  their  churches — on  whom  it  was 
even  supposed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crown 
patronage  actually  devolved — had  belonged  originally 
to  the  evangelical  party,  and  still  held  their  doctrinal 
views.  The  people  are  strongly  tinged  with  these  doc- 
trines. They  are  popular  in  the  abstract  amongst  that 
portion  of  the  population  who  form  the  largest  part  of 
church-goers;  and,  therefore,  even  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve congregations  in  the  face  of  the  large  secesssion 
would  prevent  a  rapid  doctrinal  revulsion.  We  are 
aware  that  Dr.  Chalmers*  earliest  sermons  would  still 
form  models  in  many  parishes.  There  has  not  been 
a  period  yet  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
that  they  do  not  fairly  and  favourably  represent  the 
feelings  inculcated  officially  by  the  Church  through 
many  ministers.  The  latter  are,  however,  chiefly  in  rural 
districts,  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their  hearers  exercise 
no  influence.  The  volume  may  be  considered  not  un- 
fairly as  an  element  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Chalmers  represented, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministrations  and  at  the 
close,  a  majority  of  his  brethren.  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  corro- 
borate this  opinion,  which  renders  the  evidences  of 
change,  and  of  a  complete  revolution,  afforded  in 
this  volume,  far  more  interesting  than  if  we  were  to 
regard  them  as  applicable  to  the  opinions  of  only  one 
man,  however  talented  and  influential.  The  first  ser- 
mon in  the  volume  was  delivered  in  1798,  in  the  form 
of  an  exercise,  while  the  author  was  a  student.  The 
volume,  therefore,  embraces  specimens  from  the  theo- 
logy of  half  a  century.  It  is  the  theology,  not  of  one 
minister,  but  of  a  majority  of  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  that  period.  That  half  century  covered 
tremendous  changes  in  society.  Few  similar  periods  in 
the  history  of  Europe  had  seen  equally  great  movements. 
In  no  respect  whatever  were  these  more  broadly  and 
distinctly  marked  than  in  their  religious  characteristics. 
The  first  sermon  was  composed  when  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  no  missions  either  at  home  or  abroad— 
when  her  ministrations  were  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  churches  erected  and  endowed  by  the  State 
— when  they  were  very  closely  circumscribed  by  the 
regular  routine  of  pulpit  duty — when  Sabbath  schools 
were  unknown  in  her  sphere — and  when,  over  all  her 
parishes,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  mode  of  teaching 
that  the  people  accepted,  and  yet  counteracted  in  their 
families  at  home ;  for,  of  the  old  favourite  volumes 
that  have  come  down  from  that  day  to  this,  we  find 
generally  the  best  read  belong  to  the  evangelical  school. 
Few  authors  of  a  different  caste  were  known  and  po- 
pular amongst  the  poor  and  the  industrious  classes. 
Their  reading  was  meagre,  but  in  religion  it  was  re- 
markably select.  Dr.  Chalmers  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  that  change  in  pulpit  addresses  whioh  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  works.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  popular  professor  of  theology.  During  that  long 
period  he  had  direct  intercourse  with  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  living  Presbyterian  ministers,  not  only  in  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  England. 
Before  he  was  called  to  occupy  a  chair,  his  published 
works  had  attained  wide  celebrity.    His  astronomical 
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and  his  commercial  sermons  were  spoken  of  every- 
where, read,  and  admired.  Many  theological  students, 
who  did  not  therefore  attend  his  professional  classes,  read 
iiis  works,  studied  them  deeply,  and  became  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  The  number  of  his  immediate  disciples 
was,  however,  great;  and  we  recollect  to  have  heard 
Lira  say,  that  he  might  walk  from  one  end  of  Scotland 
to  the  other  without  requiring  to  pass  a  single  night 
out  of  the  manse  of  some  of  his  old  students. 

His  immense  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  his  countrymen  is  in  some  measure  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  through  so  many  voices,  that  his 
opinions  were  enforced  by  so  many  followers,  and  that 
he  did  not  stand  alone,  or  with  a  few  personal  friends, 
to  proclaim  and  defend  his  views,  but  had  been  the 
instrument  of  moulding  the  opinions  of  one-half  of  the 
religious  teachers  in  this  country. 

The  peculiar  tenets  which  he  propagated  previous 
and  subsequent  to  his  ordination  will  be  gathered  from 
a  few  very  short  extracts : — 

"  Justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  are  all  that  are  or  can  be  required 
of  ua  by  God.  Hence,  if  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  doc- 
trines and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  this  acquiescence  and 
this  obedience  must  be  the  consequence  of  one  or  other  of  those 
duties  which  are  enjoined  in  the  text.  Eaith  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  must  be  the  necessary  effect  of  walking  humbly  with  God, 
if  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  be  entitled  to 
belief.** 

We  might  take  quotations  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume,  and  place  opposite  this  and  the  following 
extracts;  but  the  sentiments  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  for  nearly  forty  years  previous  to  his  death 
are  so  well  and  so  widely  known  that  this  seems  un- 
necessary. Take,  for  instance,  the  last  sentence  of 
the  preceding  extract  as  an  example,  and  we  should 
find  him  saying  that  a  humble  walk  with  God  was  the 
effect  of  faith.  He  was  at  that  period  opposed  to  the 
evangelical  party,  and  says  of  them : — 

"The  effects  of  heavenly  instruction  are  lost  on  the  world, 
since  Christianity  thus  perverted  from  its  original  excellence  is 
nnsuited  to  the  natures  and  capacities  of  reasonable  beings.  The 
corrupters  of  evangelical  purity,  in  accordance  with  their  zeal  for 
the  particular  doctrines  they  have  espoused,  maintain  the  absolute 
necessity  of  believing  in  them.  Thus,  in  their  systems  of  theo- 
logical truth,  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  heap  article  on  article, 
and  to  crown  all  with  this  thundering  assertion — that  eternal 
misery  awaits  those  who  should  dare  to  dissent.** 

Farther  on  he  says — 

"  The  faith  of  Christianity  is  praiseworthy  and  meritorious, 
only  because  it  is  derived  from  the  influence  of  virtuous  senti- 
ments on  the  mind." 

The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  student  is  remarkable 
in  his  first  discourse,  and  the  negligence  of  his  teach- 
ers, in  permitting  one  so  ignorant  to  go  forward  with- 
out correction,  is  still  more  inexplicable.  He  was  a  firm 
and  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  saved 
by  their  well-doing ;  and  even  such  share  as  the  Savi- 
our's intercession  and  work  might  have  in  salvation 
is  described  only  as  a  fruit  of  man's  moral  sentiment : 

"  Let  us  tremble  to  think  that  anything  but  virtue  can  recom- 
mend us  to  the  Almighty.  True,  we  wander  in  the  paths  of 
vanity  and  darkness,  and  Christ  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  our  only 
refuge  against  the  terrors  of  guilt ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  Saviour,  that  faith  in  Him  which  is  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, is  brought  about  by  the  impulse  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
unless  it  were  so  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  ensure  to  us  the 
favour  of  heaven.** 

This  seems  indeed  to  have  been  his  favourite  opinion, 
for  he  adds: — 


"  We  recognise  the  faith  of  Christianity  as  that  which  if  de- 
rived from  the  force  of  reason,  and  the  energy  of  virtuous  senti- 
ment." 

The  object  once  accomplished  of  indicating  the  style 
of  preaching  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  began  his  pul- 
pit labours,  we  have,  without  the  time  to  trace  the 
revolution  in  his  sentiments  through  various  stages, 
little  inducement  to  multiply  extracts  exhibiting  merely 
the  same  facts.     In  a  subsequent  discourse,  more 

cautiously  worded,  he  says : — 

"  But  in  preaching  the  consolations  of  religion,  there  is  one 
caution  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  Christians.  These  consolations  can  only  be  addressed  to  the 
sincere — to  him  who  can  appeal  for  the  honesty  of  his  principles 
to  something  more  substantial  than  the  words  of  holiness  that 
drop  from  his  tongue,  or  to  the  tears  of  penitential  sorrow  that 
flow  from  his  eyes — to  him  who  can  appeal  to  the  purity  of  his 
life,  to  the  integrity  of  his  bargains,  to  his  deeds  of  active  and 
disinterested  beneficence,  to  the  fair  and  open  generosity  of  his 
proceedings,  to  that  unspotted  innocence  of  character  which  no 
breath  of  suspicion  can  defile,  no  calumny  can  impeach.** 

The  subsequent  experience  of  this  great  preacher, 
without  taking  into  consideration  higher  influences, 
must  have  taught  him  that  "  purity  of  life"  and  "un- 
spotted innocence  of  character"  are  the  consequences 
rather  than  antecedents  of  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel.  The  language  most  probably  was  used  by  him. 
then  not  in  its  absolute,  but  its  comparative  sense; 
and  in  that  meaning  we  refer  to  it.  Positive  u  purity 
of  life,"  absolute  "unspotted  innocence,"  would  not 
require  consolations  from  any  source. 

There  are  three  interesting  progresses  exhibited  in 
this  volume.  There  is  the  progress  of  religion;  of  po- 
litical sentiment  or  public  feeling;  and  of  composition. 
His  political  feelings  are  curiously  displayed  in  the 
fast-day  sermons  occasioned  by  events  in  the  war  of 
Napoleon.  The  first  of  these  discourses  was  preached 
at  Kilmany  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  this  sermon  he  urges  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  reforms  by  peaceable  and  legitimate  means — 
by  the  progress  of  instruction  and  the  exercise  of  private 
virtues — but  not  by  sedition,  and  not  even  by  agitation. 
He  catalogued  the  blessings  that  Britons  enjoyed  in  a 
paragraph  which  we  subjoin: — 

"  The  pulse  of  a  Briton  beats  high  in  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence. A  contempt  for  oppression  is  the  proudest  sentiment  of 
his  heart.  He  has  sucked  it  in  from  his  infancy;  it  glows  even 
in  the  humblest  retreats  of  poverty;  it  ennobles  the  lowest  re- 
tirements  of  life.  Amid  the  shocks  of  misfortune  he  sustains 
the  dignity  of  an  unbroken  spirit;  he  rejoices  in  his  conscious 
importance,  not  as  a  favourite  of  fortune,  not  as  the  lordling  of 
an  extensive  domain  who  exercises  the  reign  of  caprice  over  a 
tribe  of  dependents,  not  as  the  child  of  hereditary  grandeur, 
who  can  appeal  to  the  honours  of  a  remote  and  illustrious 
ancestry — he  rejoices  in  his  importance  as  a  man — as  a  sum 
whose  rights  are  revered  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  whoso 
virtues  will  be  hailed  by  the  voice  of  an  applauding  public  In 
a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  inso- 
lence of  power ;  for  it  must  submit  to  the  severity  of  an  impar- 
tial justice.  In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  corruption  of  our  tribunals;  for  they  feel 
that  they  are  under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and 
that  all  the  splendour  of  official  importance  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  injustice  from  the  frown  of  a  generous  and  enlight- 
ened people.  In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  efforts  of  sedition ;  for  our  common  interests  engage 
ns  to  oppose  it,  and  to  control  the  violence  of  its  deluded  votaries. 
In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frenzy 
of  revolutionary  violence;  for  in  the  experience  of  our  pre- 
sent blessings,  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  peoplo  would  rise 
to  resist  it.    In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
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JWft  •*•  oppressions  of  an  arbitrary  government;  for  our  rulers 
pave  wemed  to  respect  the  energy  of  the  public  voice,  and  feel 
that  their  best  security  is  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects.     And 
•hail  nub  *  country  turn  pale  at  the  approach  of  an  invader? 
Shall  its  patriotism  wither  and  die  in  the  hour  of  danger?     Will 
it  surrender  that  venerable  system  of  law  that  has  been  created 
Vv  the  wisdom  of  ageaP     Will  it  surrender  that  throne  which 
ha*  hem  adorned  fay  the  private  virtues  of  him  who  holds 
it?    Witt  it  surrender  that  Christianity  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from   oar  ancestors,  and  which  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  infancy  to  cherish  and  revere?     Will  it  Bur- 
reader  those  fields  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  has 
enriched  with  the  fairest  stores  of  cultivation?     Will  it  sur- 
render its  towns  and  villages  to  destruction  P    Will  it  surrender 
its   inhabitants  to  massacre  P     Will  it  surrender  its  homes 
to  the  insolence  of  a  brutal  and  unfeeling  soldiery  ?     No.     Let 
the  invader  attempt  it  when  he  may,  he  will  attempt  it  to  his 
destruction.     The  pride  of  an  indignant  country  will  rise  to 
overthrow  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
past  victories  will  be  tarnished  in  the  disgrace  that  awaits  him.' ' 

Six  years  afterwards,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Carolina)  he  preached  another  fast-day  sermon 
ia  the  same  church.  He  was  then  less  satisfied  with 
the  Government  of  this  country,  and,  while  he  detested 
the  character  and  opposed  the  aims  of  Napoleon,  yet 
he  sw  and  acknowledged  admirable  points  in  his  ad- 
aDinastradon.  He  was  compelled  to  admit,  that  while 
corruption  had  crept  into  our  Government,  there  was 
a  stern  regard  for  merit  in  the  court  of  Versailles.  The 
feeing  of  contemporary  opponents  in  foreign  countries 
regarding  the  prospect  open  to  talent  in  the  camp  and 
coort  of  Bonaparte  must  have  been  more  fully  and 
kceply  fell  amongst  his  people.  Thus  changeful  and 
frivolous  as  the  Trench  are— costly  and  terrible  as 
the  vara  of  the  empire  were — lowly  and  hurtful  as 
the  degradations  were  in  which  they  closed — a  foreign 
■  conquest*  the  metropolis  in  the  occupancy  of  Cossacks, 
protected  from  their  vengeance  by  the  detested  Bri- 
tish:— the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  interven- 
ing periods  of  change  and  storm — yet  forty  years 
alter  the  period  when  Br.  Chalmers  gave  his  testi- 
mony, the  French  people,  to  honour  the  memory  of 
thia  Emperor,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  have  chosen 
ho  nephew  as  the  first  President  of  their  Republic : — 

"Let  it  not  he  disguised,  there  is  ground  for  apprehension  in 

the  character  and  talents  of  the  enemy.     There  is  a  wisdom  in 

his  pontics,  there  ia  a  power  and  a  rapidity  in  his  decision,  there 

is  a  mysterious  energy  in  his  character,  there  is  a  wealth  and  a 

yofB&stitm  in  his  empire,  that  are  sufficient  to  account  for  that 

tide  of  success  which  has  accompanied  him  in  all  his  efforts 

against  the  imbecility  of  the  old  governments.      The  govern- 

mess  he  had  to  contend  with  were  old,  and  they  had  all  the 

iaarmfties  of  age.     TSiey  wanted  that  vigour,  and  impulse,  and 

party;  which  a  revolution  communicates  to  every  department  of 

the  State.     With  the  one  party  we  see  an  energy  pervading 

every  department  of  the  public  service — with  the  other  we  see 

tte  mast  important  administrations  entrusted  to  the  minions 

of  a  court,  to  the  pnny  lordtings  of  hereditary  grandeur — a  set  of 

snags  ^ho  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  but  the  smile  of  a  mi- 

lisjer,  or  nothing  to  protect  them  from  insignificance  but  the 

Haueed  hernlAry  of  their  ancestors.    There  is  no  denying  that 

a  fmce  the  nriiitsHry  appointments  are  decided  by  the  questions 

ofaers>  ami  liteess,  »nd  character.    In  the  other  countries  of 

ftmap    and     X     Wash    to  say    that   even   in    this   vaunted 

jfade  af  purity    and    of  patriotism,   almost  everything  con- 

gdfd  wHb    *h«     interest  of    the  public  comes  under  the 

-tiftjiag  tocusfa     of    money  or   of  politics— that  corruption 

fc^fariWBtfed     ttmt&f  into  every    department    of   the  State 

^ftst  *em  ***  «oniiioiiedttp  into  offices  of  distinction,  who  j 

m  or?  ea*al«*«w    to  cover  a  nation  with  disgrace,  and  ex- 


pose it  to  the  derision  of  its  enemies — that  the  public  voice  has 
lost  its  euergy,  and  the  united  indignation  of  a  whole  people  is 
often  unable  to  drag  to  punishment  those  delinquents  whom 
patronage  has  exalted,  and  the  smiles  of  a  court  have 
sheltered  from  infamy.  This  surely  affords  a  heartless  and 
a  mortifying  spectacle,  and  is  calculated  to  alarm  any  lover  of 
his  country  when  he  compares  it  with  that  dreadful  energy 
which  its  enemies  can  muster  up  to  overwhelm  it.  We 
see  no  imbecility  there — no  corruption  in  the  military  appoint- 
ments of  Buonaparte — no  submissive  accommodation  to  the  in- 
terest of  great  families — the  truth  is,  that  his  power  renders  him 
independent  of  it.  In  him  we  see  vested  in  one  person,  the  simple 
energy  of  a  despotism.  He  is  so  far  exalted  above  the  greatest  of  his 
subjects  that  to  his  eye  all  are  equal  He  needs  not  to  tempo- 
rise, or  accommodate,  or  allure,  the  friendship  of  a  great  family 
with  the  bribery  of  corruption — he  throws  open  the  career  of 
preferment  to  the  whole  of  his  immense  population — he  calls 
upon  all  to  enter  into  this  generous  and  aspiring  competition  of 
talent,  and  it  is  a  competition  that  has  often  exalted  the  veriest 
child  of  raggedness  and  obscurity  to  the  proudest  offices  of  the 
empire.  I  do  not  speak  in  the  tone  of  dissaffection,  I  speak  in 
the  tone  of  patriotism." 

The  volume  contains  many  admirable  discourses, 
the  fruits  of  that  rich  experience  and  mellowed  thought, 
conveyed  in  the  chastened  style  which  characterised 
the  latter  years  of  this  great  man.  We  observe 
towards  the  close  some  of  those  sermons  that  were 
delivered  immediately  after  the  disruption,  when  their 
author  occasionally  preached  to  large  audiences  gathered 
together  in  country  districts— on  the  lawn  before  a  gen- 
tleman's mansion,  or  in  more  inconvenient,  less  accessi- 
ble, less  sheltered  spots.  The  latest  of  these  compositions 
is  adorned  by  all  the  powers  of  genius  that  characterised 
their  author  a  manhood.  He  knew  physical  weariness, 
and  even  depression;  but  he  literally  fell  asleep  while 
the  mind  was  unimpaired,  and  no  weakness  had  para- 
lysed his  intellectual  strength.  As  part  of  the  series 
of  posthumous  volumes,  the  present  will  take  its  sale 
and  its  rank  with  those  that  are  already,  and  those  that 
will  yet  be,  published;  but  to  the  literary  man  this  sixth 
volume  has  a  peculiar  interest,  in  bringing  together 
specimen  compositions  of  a  great  master  of  eloquence 
from  the  extremities  of  fifty  years:  to  the  political,  or 
rather  the  social  reformer,  it  presents  in  scattered  hints 
and  allusions,  such  as  we  have  quoted,  truths  that  may 
be  valuable  to  him:  to  the  theological  student,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  practical  religion,  it  offers  the 
contrast  between  the  same  man,  at  two  periods  of  life, 
at  both  in  earnest  regarding  personal  and  general  reli- 
gion, but  seeking  for  it  by  different  means,  and  advanc- 
ing it  by  extremely  different  arguments.  At  one  period 
Dr.  Chalmers  spoke  of  the  party — then  a  small  and 
despised  party — with  whom,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  he  acted,  with  an  asperity  that  in  other 
times  might  have  degenerated  into  persecution,  a  tone 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  general  benevolence  of  his 
character.  In  a  limited  sense,  and  to  the  extent  that 
circumstances  permitted,  a  resemblance  exists  between 
his  character  in  that  respect  and  the  history  of  Paul. 
The  resemblance,  faint  necessarily,  but  wearing  still 
the  same  aspect,  can  be  traced  on  to  near  the  end ;  and 
both,  we  believe,  were  turned  from  error  to  truth,  from 
prejudice  to  reason,  from  an  ill-informed  pride,  and 
trust  on  their  own  intellect,  to  the  humility  and  de- 
pendence on  surer  guidance  that  betokens  a  higlier  and 
a  better  taught  intellectualism, 
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Narrative  of  a  Campaign  against  ike  KabyUes  of  Algeria. 
By  Dawson  Borrer.      London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  haying  time  to  spare,  and 
wishing  to  see  Africa  under  disadvantage,  while  at  Algiers 
solicited  from  Marshal  Bugeaud  permission  to  accompany  a 
column  headed  by  the  Marshal  himself,  and  directed  against 
the  country  of  the  Kabylies,  a  mountain  tribe  who  endea- 
voured to  maintain  their  independence.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  the  English  traveller  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion. The  journey  was  highly  exciting,  and  Mr.  Borrer  has 
narrated  the  events  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  style. 
The  northern  coasts  of  Africa  are  less  known  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  the  coasts  of  America,  or  even  of  China. 
Algiers  is  known  as  the  scene  of  Lord  Exmouth's  naval  vic- 
tory; and  in  tradition  as  a  city  where  Christians  were  kept  in 
slavery,  and  the  Arabs  endeavoured,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
repay  the  terrible  men-plundering  of  Christians  on  the 
western  coast. 

The  French,  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  promised  to 
punish  the  Algerians  without  revealing  their  intention  to 
seize  and  colonise  the  country.  Their  policy  has  been  con- 
sistently pursued  through  two  dynasties,  and  the  Republic  is 
commencing  this  same  career  of  costly  conquest.  The 
immense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  conquering 
Algeria  has  helped  to  cripple  France  and  to  draw  on  the 
Orleans  family  their  recent  calamities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Algeria  hava  been 
often  and  justly  blamed  ;  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  acquired 
a  character  worse  than  that  which  appertained  to  Davoust, 
or  the  most  savage  marshals  of  the  empire. 

When  the  French  column  began  to  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains, their  troubles  began.  The  Arabs  stole  their  horses, 
shot  their  sentries,  and  adopted  every  means  within  the 
power  of  savage  and  undisciplined  men  to  avenge  injury. 

They  attacked  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Abbess,  and  destroyed 
their  villages.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiery  towards  the 
Arabs  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  A  number  of  small  vil- 
lages were  stormed,  burned,  their  inhabitants  sabred,  and 
their  slaves  destroyed.  Mr.  Borrer  describes  the  attack 
upon  the  last  village : — 

"  Thero  still  remained  one  more  village  at  hand  to  be 
stormed;  it  was  that  one  mentioned  as  occupying  so  com- 
manding a  position.  It  beiag  oat  of  the  question  for  the 
eavalry  to  mount  the  height,  and  the  attempt  being,  more- 
over, perfectly  unnecessary,  they  remained  where  they  were, 
and  three  small  columns  of  infantry,  oomposed  of  the  Zou- 
aves, the  Chasseurs  d'  Orleans,  and  the  'Tiralleurs  In- 
digenes/ were  led  to  the  attack.  The  defence  made  here 
was  more  obstinate  than  in  the  former  villages;  for  this 
was  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  enemy;  this  was  the  point 
whither  the  fugitives  had  fled,  and  the  only  place  of  refuge 
left  for  their  wives  and  families.  Congreves  hissed  through 
the  air,  and  burst  over  the  doomed  stronghold,  doing  con- 
siderable execution ;  yet  did  the  defenders  pour  down  from 
the  terraces  of  their  houses  an  inoessant  fire  upon  the  as- 
cending troops,  who  advanced,  however,  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  throwing  forward  clouds  of  skirmishers,  firing 
in  return  as  best  they  could,  and  toiling  onward  persever- 
ingiy  towards  the  summit,  though  frequently  obliged  to  use 
both  hands  and  knees  in  their  progress.  One  Zouave,  whom 
I  happened  to  be  remarking,  zealously  labouring  upwards  to 
the  attack,  received  a  ball,  apparently  in  his  head;  for,  leap- 
ing from  the  ground,  he  fell  over  backwards,  and  made  a 
series  of  somersaults  down  the  ascent  into  a  ravine  below. 

"  Finding  their  enemies  rapidly  gaining  the  height,  and 
that  one  detachment  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  them  in 
the  flank,  the  Rabailes  might  now  be  seen  retreating  in  stern 
despair  from  the  village,  turning  and  firing  at  intervals  as 
they  retired  to  the  heights  beyond.     Two  or  three  of  the 


soldiers,  mounting  to  this  attack,  fell  dead,  struck  by  no  ball. 
Desperate  exertion  and  intense  heat  had  killed  them.  The 
summit  ence  attained,  however,  the  lust  of  plunder  gave 
strength  to  the  troops;  and  dashing  over  the  walls  and 
through  the  gatowpys,  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  villages  below  were  again  acted  over,  but  with  increased 
attendant  horrors ;  for  was  it  not  the  refuge  of  the  women 
and  the  aged  ?  Ravished,  murdered,  burnt,  hardly  a  child 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  A  few  of  the  women  fled  to  tho 
ravines  around  the  village ;  but  troops  swept  the  brush- 
wood ;  and  the  stript  ana  mangled  bodies  of  females  might 
there  be  seen." 

These  massacres  resemble  the  transaction  of  Glencoe, 
or  the  worst  acts  that  stained  the  French  army  in  Spain. 
The  following  reasoning  will  not  explain  these  transac- 
tions ; — 

"  The  French  in  Africa  have  frequently  been  declared 
guilty,  by  the  great  tribunal  of  the  world,  of  unwarrantable 
barbarities.  Their  expeditions  and  their  razzias  are  spoken 
of  with  execration.  '  Enormous  and  frightful  excesses,  for 
no  discoverable  or  defensible  object,  filling  us  with  melan- 
choly and  disgust,'  are  said  to  have  been  committed.  I  will 
express  my  own  views  upon  this  subject — feebly,  perhaps, 
but  candidly,  and  careless  of  the  world.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  find  it  a  delightful 
pastime  to  anatomise  and  harp  upon,  with  no  favourable 
feelings,  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye  !  Heaven  forbid 
that  l  should  stand  forth  to  justify  uncalled-for  acts  of 
cruelty !  Many  such  have  doubtless  been  committed  by 
the  Frenoh  arms  in  Africa; — and  many  have  been  committed 
by  British  arms  in  other  countries;  nor  are  they  less  repre- 
hensible for  ibat.  History  proves  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  to  the  present  time  the  *  God  of  Armies ' 
has  ordained  that  the  progress  of  nations  should  be  traced 
in  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  miseries  entailed  on  fallen  humaa 
nature.  The  horrors  attendant  upon  the  attack  on  tho 
Beni-Abbes,  doubtless,  will  arouse  feelings  of  generous  in- 
dignation in  the  breasts  of  those  who  may  peruse  these 
pages.  Reader,  my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  more  than  once 
that  day,  and  so  did  the  blood  of  many  a  gallant  French 
offloer.  Scenes,  indeed,  took  place,  during  that  affair, 
even  far  more  abominable  than  any  here  related;  nei- 
ther are  they  kept  back  from  any  feeling  of  delicacy  with  re- 
gard to  my  French  friends  ('rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai'), 
but  merely  because  the  relation  of  them  might  prove  offen- 
sive to  the  generality  of  readers." 

Bin  has  existed  in  the  world  since  the  beginning  ;  but 
though  evil  come,  that  will  not  excuse  the  evil  doer.  The 
French  soldiers  have  attained  a  ferocious  character  in  war 
that,  for  their  own  sake,  their  leaders  should  endeavour  to 
change  and  reform.  In  Africa  they  allowed  it  unbridled 
license. 

The  following  scene  at  Bougie  is  more  pleasant : — 

"  The  second  day  after  our  arrival  at  Bougie,  numerous 
chiefs,  cited  to  appear,  presented  themselves  at  the  caropt 
where  they  were  bedecked  with  red  burnopsea  and  arms  of 
Frenoh  manufacture,  ornamented  according  to  the  rank  and 
influence  of  the  receivers ;  some  of  these  arms  were  ex- 
tremely handsomely  decorated  with  silver  work.  To  these 
wild  sons  of  the  mountains  the  venerable  Marshal  made  a 
forcible  harangue,  telling  them  that  extermination  would  be 
the  reward  or  faithlessness  on  their  part,  and,  amonpst 
other  desideratums,  that  he  desired  to  see  the  country  in 
such  a  state  of  serenity  that  '  a  woman  might  pass  alone 
from  Bougie  to  Setif  with  a  corbeille  of  silver  upon  her 
head.'  It  was  amusing  enough  to  remark  the  expression 
of  the  grissly  countenances  around  at  the  broaching  of  this 
remarkably  peaceful  idea,  and  a  friend  at  hand  instinctively 
exclaimed,  '  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  my  wife !' 

"  Upon  the  Marshal's  further  observing  that  he  trusted 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  they  would  burn  no  more 
powder,  a  voice  demanded  whether  the  firing  of  guns  at  their 
marriage  feasts  would  be  offensive  to  the  Christian  Sheikh; 
and  being  informed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  burn  as 
much  powder  as  they  liked  on  such  occasions,  this  votary  of 
Hymen — who,  en  passant,  was  a  most  ill-conditioned  look- 
iug  fellow—  pronounced  the  words  of  the  Marshal  good. 
Then  was  a  cannon  fired  to  add  effect  to  the  ceremony;  and, 
^shortly,  the  chiefs  mounted  their  ragged-looking  horses, 
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«4  with  their  gay  new  haroooses  thrown  oyer  their  filthy 
ow  garments,  they  dashed  across  the  plain  to  seek  their 
mountain  homes,  pleased  enough,  without  doubt,  at  haying 
» cheaply  obtained  tbejr  finely  ornamented  arms,  andauxi- 
2?  *°°™«  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  use 
them  against  the  donors. 

"  The  position  of  oar  oamp  was  commanding,  but  by  no 
»**»  Weeable;  fpr,  as  has  been  stated,  it  was  upon  the 
itopeof  ahill.  so  that  the  tents  could  he  hut  badly  pitched; 
»M  httle  eomfort  was  to  be  found  beneath  them  when 
pitsheq,  the  whole  slope  having  been  ploughed  up,  present- 
ly i  surface  covered  with  large  stones  and  sun-baked  clods 
sale  lesa  hard  than  the  stones  themselves,  against  which 
wg*eep-skin  eouches  afforded  but  slight  protection.  Again, 
there  not  being  the  slightest  shade  at  hand,  the  heat  was 
lofioeating  within  the  tents,  and  outside  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to*  insupportable;  therefore,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  who 
were  at  liberty  mounted  their  horses,  and  gallopingaoross 
the  plain,  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  Bougie. 
The  military  coup-d  ceil  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  camp 
was,  however,  magnificent,    around  the  base  of  the  slope, 
and  occuping  a  portion  of  the  plain  below,  was  bivouacked 
the  column  of  General  Bedeau,  which  had  formed  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Marshal*  a  column  upon  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  we  had  arrived  here.    Thus  did  the  eye  embrace 
the  clustering  tents  of  about  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
exclusive  of  many  hundred  Arab  cavaliers  ana  numerous 
camp  followers.     From  Bougie  the  appearance  of  the  oamp 
dwing  the  day,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  was  that  of  a 
city  of  low  white  houses,  every  avenue  of  it  glistening  with 
arms;  and  at  night  the  very  heAvens  were  illumined  with 
the  glare  of  thousands  of  camp  fires/' 

Bven  ratetarning  through  a  friendly  country  the  French 
did  not  restrain  these  malignant  passions,  which  produce 
rettuatioB,  and  continue  the  enmity  of  a  wild  and  re- 
vengers! race,  whose  faith  leads  them  naturally  to  hate 
the  Infidel : — 

"  1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  in  the  wake  of  the 

esiasm,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Hanua,  olouds  of  smoke 

bursting  forth  from  the  gourbies  left  in  our  rear.    It  was 

well  known  that  the  tribe  upon  whose  territory  we  were  had 

admitted,  and  that  their  sheikh  was  even  riding  at  the  head 

ef  the  eelumn.     Upon  inquiring  why  the  corn  lands  were 

not  fired  as  weU  as  the  gourbies,  it  appeared  that  none  could 

explain  even  the  firing  of  the  latter.    Now  tbe  sheikh  st  the 

head  of  the  column,  looking  baok  and  beholding  his  villages 

oa  fire,  showed  as  much  astonishment  as  myself;  and,  more* 

ewer,  was  very  wroth,  probably  saying  within  himself—1  The 

Chnsuaas  are  traitors!     Behold  the  fruit  of  submission; 

doubtless  they  will  presently  fall  upon  and  slay  me  and  my 

people.    Fly,  O  mare!  fly  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,  for 

thy  love  is  betrayed.'    lake  the  lightning-flash,  he  dashed 

eft;  and  was  lost  to  sight.    It  appeared  tnat  some  soldiers 

of  the  arriere-garde  had  done  this  thing  to  revenge  their 

easiness  who  had  been  assassinated  in  this  neighbourhood 

upon  ear  former  passage  that  way. 

"It  was  remarkable  that  a  thunder  storm  burst  oyer  our 
hrretuck  at  the  fort  of  Hamza,  commencing  at  the  same 
soar,  and  enduring  about  the  same  time  as  the  storm  which 
we  experienced  upon  our  former  biyouaok  at  the  same  spot, 
and  since  which  we  had  not  had  a  drop  of  rain.  Upon  leav- 
ing Hamsa  we  made  a  slight  detour  into  the  mountains  to 
the  north  east  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  intimidate  a  faction  of 
fee  Beai-Aiaa,  who  dwell  there.  This  tribe. is  said  to  be 
divided  into  six  fractions,  four  of  which  had  rendered  sub- 
mission, the  other  two  remaining  in  doubt.  To  dispel  these 
doubts  was  the  object  of  this  movement  of  the  column. 
After  marching  for  an  hour  or  two  over  hills  and  valleys, 
clothed  with  brushwood  of  lentisk  and  evergreen  oak,  be- 
neath which  grew  vast  quantities  of  the  gay -flowered  coro- 
ailla  and  gum-cistus,  we  arrived  at  tho  border  of  a  narrow 
reJIey,  upon  the  opposite  slope  of  which  were  numerous 
soarbies,  vis-a-vis  which  we  encamped,  and  cut  the  corn 
for  forage.  Oayaliere  appeared  in  groups  upon  the 
beyond,  seemingly  holding  consultation  as  to  the 

me  to  pursue.    The  population  of  the  gourbies,  some 

ef  winch  were  very  extensive,  had  not  fled,  excepting  from 

two  of  very  small  dimensions  upon  our  side  of  the 

No  symptoms  of  hostility  were  shown,  and  towards 

moon  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  deeming  it  wise  to  put 

sad  to  their  doubts,  and  thus  save  their  gourbies,  and  the 

>  ef  their  corn,  came  down  to  the  oamp,  and,  kissing  the 

ef  General  Geotil's  garments,  swore  fealty  to  the 

It  was  on  this  day  that  a  courier  arrived  from 

ring  Marshal  Bugeaud's  last  adieu  to  the  army 

sf  Jftfa,  which  was  read  throughout  the  oamp,  as  before 

stated.' 


The  Chief  will  probably  continue  an  enemy  to  France 
until  his  death ;  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  this  case  may 
lead  to  the  massacre  of  many  stragglers  before  the  wrath 
it  awakened  he  appeased. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  province  wiD  interest 
fact  collectors  j — 

"  The  extent  of  Algeria,  from  east  to  west,  including  the 
Grand  Kabylia  or  Kabylie,  is  between  two  hundred  and  forty 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  leagues ;  and  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  that  is  to  say  from  the  sea  to  the  little 
Sahara,  it  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  leagues,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Marshal  Bugeaud's  computation,  an  Arab  popu- 
lation of  from  three  to  four  million,  though  others  reckon  it 
at  much  less  or  muoh  greater.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
territory  presents  a  surface  of  rugged  and  wild  mountains, 
intersected,  however,  in  many  parts,  by  fertile  valleys. 

"  At  the  present  period,  the  European  population  amounts 
tq  about  109,400,  ohiefly  oonfioed  to  the  littoral  zone. 

"  In  the  Tableau  des  Elablissements  en  Algeric  for  the 
year  1845,  the  sum  of  the  indigenous  population  figures  as 
follows:—- 

Province  of  Constantino  »w»...»ww.»..,....™»w»».l,016,71 6 
jriuVioce  oi  axgiors  »»ww»Mn»»«»w».»»»»«%»«>t»»»w»i>»«»w»   avu,  100 
Province  of  Oran  w.^.....^^^^^^^  477,034 
thus  yielding  a  total  of  1,988,918.     But  to  this  amount  are 
to  be  added  the  populations  of  such  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory as,  from  the  state,  position,  or  character  of  the  dis- 
tricts, it  has  not  been  possible  to  form  a  calculation  of ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Kabylie,  portions  of  the  Saharah  Algerien, 
and  others.     Including  these  omissions,  the  total  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  rough  at  three  million ;   of  which,  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  are  supposed  to  be  fighting 
men,  upon  the  calculation  of  one  in  every  seven,  which  is 
probably  an  exaggeration ;  though,  indeed,  children  of  ten 
years  have  often  been  found  fighting  bravely  by  the  side  of 
their  aged  fathers. 

*'  The  following  is  the  table  of  the  European  population 
in  each  proviuoe,  and  in  the  chief  towns,  as  given  by  the 
census  of  the  31st  of  December,  1846:— 

"Province  of  Algiers.— Algiers,  68,734;  Dellys,  308; 
Bougie,  611 ;  Gberchel,  967 ;  Tenes,  2,553.— Total  for  the 
province,  73,075. 

"  Province  of  Con siantine.— -Bone,  6,006;  Philippeville, 
5,008;  La  Calle,  233  ;  Gigelly,  265.— Total  for  the  pro- 
vince, 11407* 

"  Province  of  Oran.— Oran,  18,269;  Mostaganem,  3,614; 
Arzew,  301 ;  Djemmaa-Ghazaouat,  412. — Total  for  the  pro- 
vince, 22,586. 

"  This  presents  a  total  general  of  107,168 ;  to  which  are 
added  2,232  for  Europeans  scattered  about  in  the  interior, 
thus  making  up  the  amount  given,  viz.,  109,400. 


The  augmentation  of  the  European  population  during 
the   last  trimestre  (three  months),  of  1846, 
3,358  individuals. 


is  giyen  at 


"  Tbe  augmentation,  however,  for  1846  has  been  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  being  an  increase  in 
1845  of  20,699  individuals;  in  1846,  of  14,079;  thus  show- 
ing a  superior  amount  of  6,628  individuals  for  the  year  1845. 

"  Since  the  year  1880,  Algeria  has  swallowed  up  no  less 
than  1,000,000,000  fr.  of  French  treasure, 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  colony  has  progressed  as 
follows:— 

Francs.     Cts. 

"  In  1840  the  amount  was  w.»»w~~.,y~  5,610,707    37 
1841    ~^^..~wm~»w> — ~~„  8,859,190    49 

1843  ~.~, » ^ „....!  6, 964,425 

1844  ^ » ^ 17, 695,996 

"  Presenting  a  total  for  the  six  years  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud's administration,  of  one  hundred  and  five  millions," 


40 
68 
58 
30 
28 


The  revenue  of  one  miDion  is  far  short  of  the  expends 
tare,  and  Africa,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  remain  a 
drain  on  France. 

The  schemes  of  men  go  often  astray.  Mr.  Borrer,  who 
had  fairly  censured  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  his  work,  in- 
tended, when  writing  up  the  last  MS.  of  his  volume,  to 
solicit  his  permission  to  form  one  in  another  expedition 
into  the  Kabylie  : — 

"  En  passant,  I  hear  rumours  of  an  expedition  into  the 
Kabylie  next  spring.    If  such  takes  place,  and  my  bones 
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da  not  bleach  upon  the  mountains  of  Consteutine,  I  trait 
Marshal  Bugeaua  will  allow  roe  to  join  it,  beingvery  am- 
bitious to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  held  by  the  offspring  of 
Canaan  or  Genserio  (or  whoever  may  have  been  their  ances- 
tor), who,  sheltered  by  the  sternness  of  their  home  and 
character,  have  from  time  immemorial  spurned  the  yoke, 
and  held  at  bay  that  subjection  and  those  imposts,  which 
their  neighbours  of  the  plain  have  been  so  often  compelled 
to  endure.  Why  the  French  eagle  is  ambitions  to  soar  upon 
the  touring  heights  of  the  Djnrjura,  disturbing  the  industri- 
ous and  retired  habits  of  her  tenants,  I  cannot  say.  The 
Bonuns  found  them  a  '  genus  insuperabibte  bello;'  modern 
tactics  may  in  the  end  prove  them  less  so,  hut  the  lesson  will 
cost,  in  au  probability,  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  and 
treasure  for  no  great  purpose.  Rome  found  the  most  sure 
war  of  holding  sway  over  her  African  dominions,  not  that  of 
following  np  the  system  of  destruction,  but  that  of  parading 
the  wonders  of  art,  enforcing  the  study  of  her  language,  en- 
couraging agriculture  and  keeping  the  sword  aside  as  much 
as  possible.  It  was  thus  she  laid  ber  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  oities  which  graced  her  African  principality,  for  her 
noble  routes,  stretching  from  the  Lyman  desert  to  the 
colamms  of  Hercules. 

1  On  pent  ttre  heros,  sans  ravager  la  terre.' 
Sorely  the  French  might  take  a  hint  there,  and  save  them- 
selves mueh  blood  ana  gold.  The  sword  cannot  be  alto- 
gether laid  aside  at  so  early  a  period  of  occupation,  bnt  the 
public  nay  be  amused  with  a  superfluity  of  triumphant  de- 
spatches, detailing  thousands  ana  tens  of  thousands  of  cap- 
tured cows,  without  bringing  this  hive  of  mountain  bees 
about  their  ears,  and  destroying  their  honey  for  no  earthly 
purpose. 

11  After  touching  at  Djidjely,  where  the  French  occupants 
an  annually  decimated  by  the  Malaria,  and  at  Philippeville 
we  turned  Bas-el-Hamrab,  or  Cap  Rouge,  or  Cap  de  Garde 
of  the  Moderns  (the  Uippi-Promontarium  of  the  ancients), 
about 5  p.m.  on  the  third  day  of  our  voyage,  and  soon  after- 
wards dropped  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Bone.  Seven  knots 
an  hour  was  the  greatest  speed,  with  a  fair  wind,  that  the 
4  Tfeuare'  (or  TYaineur,  as  it  was  observed  on  board  she 
should  have  been  named)  accomplished  during  this  run. 
I  was  deeply  indebted  to  ignorance  of  the  rules  on  board 
for  having  fared  sumptuously  on  the  voyage.  Being  the 
only  bourgeois  on  board,  and  not  cognisant  of  the  regula- 
tions for  the  supply  of  food  on  deck  to  the  passengers,  I  de- 
scended into  the  cabin,  and  dined  with  the  etat-major  every 
day. 

'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise :' 
not  that  mine  was  wilful  ignorance ;  but  I  certainly  escaped 
'  eating  much  dirt*  by  being  ignorant  in  this  case ;  and  the 
officers  were  either  too  courteous  to  inform  me  of  my  mis- 
take, or  else  supposed  me  to  be  an  invited  gnest. 

"1  like  Bone.  Its  wood-clad  heights  overlooking  the 
wide  blue  sea,  its  rich  plains  watered  by  the  Seybouse,  the 
Boojemah,  and  the  Rnisseau  d'Or,  please  me.  So  do,  also, 
its  gardens,  in  the  fertile  soil  of  which  luxuriate  flowers  and 
vegetables,  of  all  sorts,  skilfully  irrigated  by  the  most  indus- 
trious class  of  colonists,  the  refuse  of  Spain  and  Malta,  who, 
never  idle,  cultivate  the  land  by  day,  and  rob  and  cut  throats 
by  night.  Again,  h^ow  interesting  are  the  moss-clad  ruins  of 
the  anoient  Hippona,  shadowed  by  groves  of  olive,  jujub, 
and  karoubies.  The  wind  sighs  through  those  cow  deserted 
courts  from  which  the  venerable  St.  Augustine  so  nobly 
edmbatted  the  ruinous  march  of  Boman  luxury,  and  those 
various  heresies  whiob  then  tore  the  Christian  Church  in 
Africa.  And  was  it  not  within  those  walls  that,  borne  down 
by  the  evils  which  assailed  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  he 
died — vandal  shouts  rending  his  ears,  as,  iu  fierce  pursu  it, 
they  chased  the  flying  forces  of  the  unhappy  Boniface,  and 
filled  the  courts  of  Hippona  with  their  African  hordes  ?" 

When  the  spring  came,  Bugeand  had  work  to  do  en  ano- 
ther scene.  The  French  revolution  has  made  many 
alterations,  and  the  "  grey-haired  warrior" — the  terror 
of  Arab  sheikhs— is  now  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

The  French  power  in  Africa  is  safer  because  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  in  France  daring  1848.  The  perfidy  of  Louis 
Philippe  served  the  Republic  in  that  matter. 


By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.    London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

This  single  8vo  volume  gives  more  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  Austrian  empire  than  we  Have 


hitherto  found  in  any  similar  work.  Information  was  not 
easily  obtained  in  Austria  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  in  this  country  very  little  was  known  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  although  the  Austrian  Government  is  described  as 
our  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 

The  Austrian  policy  frowned  on  intercourse  with  foreign 
states,  especially  those  with  liberal  constitutions ;  and  the 
subjects  of  Austria  proper  were  moulded  into  the  apathy 
required  by  their  government. 

The  following  passage  gives  a  general  view  of  the  po- 
sition and  difficulties  of  the  Austrian  empire : — 

"  The  Austrian  empire  consists  of  eight  kingdoms,  one 
grand  duchy,  four  duchies,  one  principality,  one  sovereign 
earldom,  and  one  raarkgravate,  and  covers  an  extent  of 
12,167  square  miles,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
claims  nearly  one-half.  Austria  thus  occupies  nearly  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  maintains, 
in  this  respect,  the  third  rank  among  its  various  states, 
yielding  only  in  extent  of  territory  to  Russia,  and  to  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway — the  former  con- 
taining 75,150,  and  the  latter  13,760  square  miles.  Its  po- 
pulation of  thirty-nine  millions  places  it  second  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  of  which  it  thus  commands  one-sixth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Its  yearly  increase  is,  however,  for  inferior 
to  that  of  other  equally  favoured  countries — being,  in  act, 
only  1  l-10th  per  cent.;  and,  previously  to  1837,  it  only 
amounted  to  t  per  cent.  Two  of  the  provinces  in  particu- 
lar—namely, Lower  Austria  and  Styria— have  shown  a  de- 
cadency in  the  space  of  twentv-fl  ve  years— the  former  to 
the  extent  of  104,588,  and  the  latter  of  54,350  souls.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  physical  causes,  and  to  the  extreme  nn- 
healthiness  of  the  district.  In  Vienna  alone,  the  deaths  ex- 
ceed the  births ;  hot  the  population  is  still  slightly  on  the 
increase,  from  the  addition  of  new  residents  from  other 
parts.  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  whioh  are  distinguished  as 
Lungeiuucht  and  Enizundung  der  Lunge,  make  the  most 
fearful  ravages,  equal  to  37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  mortality 
of  the  capitaL  The  returns  of  one  hospital,  that  of  the 
Barmherzigen  Bruder,  prove  that,  in  the  year  1646,  4,070 
patients  were  admitted ;  and,  out  of  344  deaths,  129  were 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

"  On  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistical  tables,  with  regard 
to  the  various  provinces,  the  singular  fact  presents  Itself, 
that  the  inorease  of  the  population  is  greatest  in  those  where 
the  inhabitants  are  of  Selavonian  descent— eueh,  at  least,  is 
the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  G-a- 
lioia,  and  the  coast  lands,  with  the  provinces  of  German  and 
Italian  origin. 

"  This  population  is  chiefly  residentiary,  and  attached  to 
its  locality ;  bnt  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  soil  and  cha- 
racter, in  whose  remote  corners  and  wild  distriots  civilisa- 
tion, at  least,  with  its  softening  influence,  has  not  yet 
reached,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  traces  of 
nomadic  life  should  still  be  found.  It  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  Zigeuner  or  gipsies,  and  to  the  Hungarian 
herdsmen,  who,  with  their  charge  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine, 
wander  over  the  plains,  and  either  live  entirely  without  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  or  protect  themselves  in  little  hovels  of 
mud  thrown  np  in  their  progress." 

Little  similarity  of  taste  and  character  can  he  expected 
amongst  elements  so  varied;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
empire  has  so  long  been  held  together  :— 

M  Previous  to  the  great  popular  migrations,  Austria  pos- 
sessed a  national  character  in  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  the 
course  of  successive  centuries,  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  other  races  whioh  settled  themselves  among  them, 
whenever  the  interest  of  the  land  did  not  resist  them.  Thin 
mixture  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  reduced  naturally  the* 
conformity  of  the  mass,  with  reference  to  its  descent  and 
language,  and  produced  that  blended  population  which  i» 
now  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  empire. 

"  The  greatest  similarity  is  found  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lem- 
bardv  and  Venice,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Austria ;  the* 
inhabitants  of  the  former  being  almost  entirely  Italian,  and 
of  tho  latter  German.  It  is  in  Hungary  that  the  greatest, 
mixture  of  race  exists,  as  the  great  stream  of  migration. 
flowed  in  that  direction  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  besides  he 
four  leading  divisions,  namely,  the  Hungarian,  Selavonian, 
German,  and  Wallachian,  twelve  other  races  and  language* 
are  identified,  and  surround  the  pure  Magyar  With  people 
foreign  to  him  both  in  blood  and  ipeaebV* 
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Tw  people)  wore  kept  together  by  a  common  bond  of 
kytltyte  the  Bmpera1;  and  recent  events  have  shown 
fiat  this  at  least  cannot  be  easily  shaken.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ays  5—— 

"History  can  hardly  And  a  parallel  in  its  pages  to  the 
tottlt?  and  devotion  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire  to  its 
sovereign-— to  the  immense  sacrifices  it  made  during  the 
long  continuance  of  a  bloody  and  unfortunate  war — and  the 
deep  wounds  it  received  and  bore  with  such  exemplary  pa- 
tience, though  it  nearly  perished  under  them.    And  yet  this 
people  was  misunderstood  by  its  rulers!    Is  it  a  question 
who  strengthened  the  convictions  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
sad  by  degrees  confirmed  his  opinion  respecting  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  people — their  desires  for  a 
change  ia  the  form  of  Government — and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  moat  severe  restrictions,  in  order  to  curb 
their  spirit  of  inquiry  and  their  active  intelligence  ?    It  was 
not  aeeossptiahed  by  individual  agency,  but  by  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy,  united  as  one  man  in  purpose  and 
dsteraunatiou." ' 

The  loyalty  of  the  peasant  race  has  been  greatly  tried, 
bat  latterly  the  crown  appears  to  have  inclined  towards 
the  peasants  in  their  struggle  with  the  nobles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  latter. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  resided  for  a  considerable  period 
in  Austria,  represents  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
nobles  hi  a  very  unamiable  light. 

Their  number,  especially  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
is  giealci  than  the  number  of  electors  was  in  France  pre- 
vious to  the  late  Bevolation.  Their  privileges  were  highly 
objectionable.  Their  power  over  the  peasantry  was  most 
grievous  to  the  latter.  Their  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  always  exercised  for  selfish  purposes,  and  their 
tyranny  to  their  feudal  inferiors  led  to  the  scenes  of  Ga- 
Befa:— 

"  Ko  one  possessing  the  key  to  passing  events  can  doubt 
tot  that  the  rebellions  outbreak  or  the  nobles  in  Oalicia  had 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  party  which  the  compiler  of  'Aus- 
tria and  its  Futurity'  represented.    The  nobles  in  general 
share,  ia  common  with  their  Oalioian  brethren,  the  same 
disposition  to  tyrannise  over  those  both  above  and  beneath 
them;  and  hence  it  requires  little  penetration  to  pronounce 
what  would  have  occurred  elsewhere,  had  the  Polish  con- 
spincy  succeeded.    It  is  an  historical  fact,  whioh  speaks 
plainly  for  itself,  that  the  danger  to  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple, supposed  to  have  been  nourished  among  tho  popular 
wstsses,  existed  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility;  it  still 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Austrian 
empire  lasts. 

"  Recent  events  and  experience  justify  this  conclusion, 
the  garb  of  hypocrisy  having  been  stripped  off  from  the 
nobles,  and  the  suspicion  of  popular  disaffection  instilled 
by  them  into^tbe  ears  of  the  court  having  been  manifestly 
disapproved  by  the  fidelity  whioh  the  people  have  exhibited, 
it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  injustice  was  done  them;  it 
irily  follows  that  the  decision  on  the  question  can 
be  delayed  nor  longer  remain  doubtful  and  undeter- 


*  Before  altogether  dismissing  the  question  of  state  polioy, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  the  consideration  it  deserves,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  throw  a  retrospective  glance  over  past  events,  and 
to  bring  the  present  ones  more  clearly  before  us.  It  is  said 
the  Empire*  Leopold,  on  his  accession  to  power,  issued  an 
eager  that  a  written  statement  should  be  made  to  him  of  all 
theeomplainta  wbichhad  been  laid  before  the  former  govern- 
ment; bat  their  number  being  found  to  exceed  all  calculation, 
he  desisted  from  the  attempt.  It  was  indeed  an  unneces- 
sary step,  and  served  only  to  gratify  the  party  spirit  of  those 
who  saned  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor  Joseph's 
political  structure.  Already  folly  prepossessed  against  it 
himself  Leopold  tore  it  entirely  to  pieces,  and  worked  in  so 

~ aotiqaaied  materials  with  those  he  found,  that  bis  suc- 

r,  Faaaeia,  waa  compelled  to  restore  much  of  what  had 
by  Joseph." 

The  war  in  Qaficia  was  represented  in  this  country  as 

a  shaggfe  fit  freedom,  as  the  war  of  the  Magyars  in 

Hungary  it  bow  enoaidered;   whereas,  both  have  been 

eflbrti  by  a  privileged  class  to  maintain  exclusive  mono- 

pottei  h  spite  of  the  foyereign  and  the  people. 


Under  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Austria  was  taking  rapid 
steps  forward.  He  died — the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  all  that  the  philanthropic  Emperor  had  accom- 
plished was  undone  :— 

"  Three  distinct  and  widely  differing  systems  of  policy 
have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  Austria  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  That  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  named  the  mother  of  her  country, 
was  distinguished  for  its  boldness  and  energy,  and  that  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  for  its  philanthropy  and  liberality ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  Joseph  conferred  on  his  sub- 
jects by  abolishing  the  system  of  vassalage,  by  conceding  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  by  disclaiming  all  secular  submission 
to  the  see  of  Home,  together  with  tho  suppression  of  many 
monasteries,  and  the  regulation  of  others,  whereby  he  re- 
lieved the  burthens  and  exactions  on  the  land,  his  principles 
of  reform  had  not  taken  sufficient  root  in  the  soil  to  survive 
his  decease.,  These  two  systems  prew  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  a  dear  insight  into  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  but  the  operation  of  foreign  events,  added  to  the 
natural  dispositions  of  tho  succeeding  sovereigns,  caused 
these  monarchs  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  state  and  of 
their  own  interests  required  a  movement  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  accordingly  a  retrograde  system  was  introduced, 
and  the  popular  reforms  of  J  oseph  were  annulled.  The  alarm 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  tho  by  no  means  groundless 
fears  of  its  effects  on  the  German  empire,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  ruling  powers,  who  became 
sensible  of  impending  dangers,  of  which,  even  at  a  later  day 
some  few  indications  were  manifest" 

The  subjoined  extract  describes  the  system  prevalent 
prior  to  the  late  revolution  ;— 

"  The  bureaucrats,  who  devised  and  gave  publicity  to  these 
doctrines,  declared  besides  that  the  so-called  rights  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  mankind,  were  the  ravings  of  insanity ; 
that  the  sovereign  was  accountable  for  his  actions  and  ad- 
ministration to  God  alone,  while  the  people  owed  him  unli- 
mited obedience  and  unconditional  submission.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  such  principles,  the  term  nationality  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  revolution,  and  their  identity  was 
declared.  In  short,  tho  people  were  considered  as  an  animal 
mass,  created  for  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  stato;  and  the 
doctrines  that  every  man  has  a  destiny  of  his  own  to  fulfil, 
and  that  a  state  is  instituted  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  tho  state,  were  no  more  conceded  than  the  right 
of  individuals  to  a  political  existence.  Everything  mutt  be 
governed. 

"  It  was  fondly  imagined  that  the  propagations  of  these 
principles,  having  a  comprehensive  political  objeot,  would 
become  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem, as  the  people  became  accustomed  to  them.  Alarmed  at 
nothing  so  much  as  at  an  anxiety  for  a  representative  form 
of  government,  every  favourable  opportunity  was  seised  to 
combat  such  ideas  in  every  possible  way,  by  setting  forth  the 
dangers  to  which  they  led,  even  to  the  extent  of  magnifying 
each  little  commotion  into  an  insurrection.  This  plan  of 
supporting  the  monarchical  system  was  necessarily  erro- 
neous, because  it  established  claims  to  which  monarchy  bad 
no  pretensions,  and  whioh  bordered  so  closely  on  absolutism, 
that  they  could  easily  be  substituted  for  it ;  whioh,  in  fact, 
was  tho  case.  The  feverish  dread  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
equally  groundless;  because  the  more  clear-sighted  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community  felt  how  little  such  a 
system  was  adapted  to  Austria,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  apathetio  indifference 
and  passive  inertness  as  to  be  unequal  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject." 

We  wonder  in  this  country  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  spread  in  Austria,  and  the 
aptitude  wherewith  burgher  and  peasant  applied  them- 
selves to  elect  a  Parliament  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
people  had  long  brooded  over  the  rights  withdrawn  after 
the  death  of  Joseph.  Tradition  served  them  for  a  press 
and  for  agitation;  and  when  the  hurricane  arose,  they 
were  ready  to  meet  it: — 

"  The  people,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  humane  and 
philanthropical  considerations  of  Joseph  from  a  condition 
of  slavish  dependence  to  a  state  of  freedom,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  aspire  to  the  highest  honours,  alarmed  and  intimi- 
dated at  this  sudden  change  of  principle  in  the  state,  sub- 
mitted in  silence  to  the  yoke  again  imposed  on  them.    They 
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were  required  to  observe  a  demeanour  passive  towards  the 
government,  placing  a  blind  and  unlimited  confidence  in  its 
wisdom,  submitting  to  its  commands  with  prompt  and  pa- 
tient obedience.  The  relations  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  were  reinstated  on  the  plan  of  a  family  compact : 
the  principle  of  a  paternal  government  being  substituted  for 
the  ultra-liberal  scheme  of  Joseph.  The  burgher  olass  wns 
required  to  depend  on  itself  for  its  own  development  and 
advancement,  receiving  generally  as  its  reward  the  promo- 
tion of  some  of  its  successful  members  into  the  lower  rank 
of  nobility ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  concessions 
were  exacted  from  it,  that  it  became  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  the  middle  class  to  contend  against  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  aristocracy." 

The  negleoted  peasantry  have  always  been  the  strength 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  amid  the  turbulence  of  an  ambi- 
bitious  nobility : — 

"  The  peasant  raoe  is  the  natural  nursery  for  the  army  of 
the  state,  whose  defence  is  entrusted  to  it;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  closer  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two— a 
consummation  so  ensy  to  be  effected,  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
regard  and  confidonce  —  the  greater  would  be  its  efficacy. 
When  Duke  Frederick  IV.  of  Tyrol,  who  had  been  treacher- 
ously handled  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  at  Constance, 
took  the  field  against  his  rebellious  vassals,  his  force  con- 
sisted entirely  of  peasants  who  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  to 
a  similar  combination  in  later  times,  namely  in  1845,  the 
Government  owed  its  success  in  Galicia.  It  must  inva- 
riably occur  that  the  peasantry  will  form  the  natural  barrier 
against  the  nobles  ana  their  rapacity,  as  the  latter  have  never 
studied  to  attach  them  to  their  interests,  and  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  so  attaching  them.  But  should  the  Government 
not  be  secure  of  their  adhesion  beforehand,  and  should  defer 
to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  peasantry  will  take  its  stand 
till  a  political  outbreak  has  actually  manifested  itself 
amongst  them,  the  danger  will  be  most  momentous  and  in- 
calculable. This  undeniable  fact  is  decisive  against  every 
objection  to  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  in 
reference  to  then?  temporal  condition  as  to  their  spiritual 
nonage/1 

Saints'  days  and  the  observances  of  a  Church  too  exact- 
ing in  ceremonial,  have  joined  with  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
nobles  on  the  time  of  the  peasants  iu  keeping  them  poor. 
Saints'  days  are,  indeed,  their  greatest  tax,  because  they 
not  only  consume  time,  but  engender  idleness,  and  form 
costly  habits : — 

u  If  to  the  156  Robotiagcn,  or  the  days  on  which  the  pea- 
sant has  to  render  service  to  his  lord,  the  59  Sundays,  and 
about  18  compulsory  festivals,  besides  some  thirty  others, 
which  are  observed  by  the  people,  be  added,  there  is  an 
aggregate  of  348  days  in  the  year  lost,  leaving  only  117 
whiob  he  can  devote  to  his  own  personal  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. Bobbed  of  his  time  on  one  hand,  and  compelled  to 
support  his  labourers  on  the  other,  while  employed  on  ser- 
vices not  his  own,  or  idle  during  the  many  holidays  appoint- 
ed by  the  Church,  the  small  farmer  has  neither  the  enerey 
nor  the  means  to  extend  his  operations.  Struggling  on  witn 
a  feeling  of  desperation,  he  has  often  another  enemy  to  con- 
tend against,  in  the  person  of  the  usurer;  for,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, he  is  compelled  to  hire  oxen,  to  assist  him  in  tilling 
his  land,  from  certain  Jews.  The  agreement  is  weekly;  but  at 
seed  and  hnrvest  times,  when  the  Jews  call  home  their  cattle, 
ruin  stares  tho  man  in  the  face,  and  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
hire them  nt  so  enormous  a  rate,  that  finally  there  is  no  ex- 
trication from  his  embarrassments. 

"  The  only  remedy  for  his  position,  and  to  give  him  the 
time  necessary  for  his  own  livelihood,  is  the  abolishment  of 
the  RaboU,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  festivals.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph  was  strongly  in  favour  of  these  measures ;  but 
since  the  conservative  policy  has  been  resumed,  both  they 
and  the  pilgrimages  are  again  in  full  strength.  Bigoted  as 
is  tho  reigning  house  of  Austria,  it  cannot  see  that,  while 
not  one  true  step  is  made  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  a 
great  moral  evil  is  actually  promoted  by  these  festivals  alone. 
On  theae  days  the  peasant  attends  his  church,  and  adjourns 
to  the  public-house,  and  after  his  dinner  he  returns  thither 
again,  where  he  carouses  and  plays  till  late  at  night— suf- 
fering thus  a  twofold  injury  by  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
habits  of  dissipation)  neither  of  which  his  scanty  means  can 
aflbrd.1' 

The  returns  for  the  peasants'  fidelity  to  church  and 
state  were  never  otherwise  than  poor — than  oppression 
and  neglect,     No  class  therefore  will  benefit  more  by 


the  deeds  of  1848  than  the  Austrian  peasant*  They 
have  gained  steadily  by  each  successive  change.  Noble, 
and  Prince,  and  Emperor  have  been  forced  in  succes- 
sion from  the  stage  ;  but  the  peasant  class  have  risen 
steadily,  have  obtained  great  advantages,  and  will  not,  we 
hope,  fail  to  keep  them.  The  Church  had  even  neglected 
and  oppressed  this  class  during  the  bureauocracy  with 
impunity : — 

"  "  In  recent  times,  the  church  offerings  have  been  hoarded 
up  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  many  provinces  neither  schools 
nor  infirmaries  are  supported ;  and  seldom,  most  seldom, 
does  it  occur  that  any  new  hospital  or  charitable  institution 
is  founded,  or  that  any  testamentary  gift  is  made  to  those  in 
existence.  The  whole  blame  of  this  callousness  rests  with 
the  clergy,  with  whom  it  lies  ;  and  it  should  be  enforced  on 
them  by  the  government,  to  awaken  the  people  to  their  duties 
of  administering  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves, not  only  by  personal  application,  but  also  by  exhor- 
tation from  the  public.  With  reference  to  this  neglect  of  all 
humane  considerations,  the  empire  has  passed  into  an  op- 
posite extreme  since  the  Josephinian  era,  when  the  church 
was  not  permitted  to  appropriate  anything  to  itself.  Now, 
new  convents  raise  their  heads,  whose  support  falls  on  the 
already  overburthened  peasant;  additional  places  of  pil- 
grimage are  contrived,  although  the  old  ones  were  far  too 
numerous ;  costly  churches  are  built,  new  bells  procured, 
and  numberless  internal  decorations  and  restorations  are 
made,  all  out  of  the  crippled  funds  of  the  unfortunate  pea- 
sant, who  dares  not  resist  the  will  of  his  spiritual  master. 
The  excess  to  which  these  matters  are  carried,  particularly 
in  the  Tyrol,  proves  that  it  is  time  to  interpose,  and  to  insist 
tbat  the  peasant,  who  has  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  taxed, 
eveu  to  his  last  penny,  for  church  purposes,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  shelter,  food,  and  attention,  when  he  is  past 
labour,  broken  by  age,  or  bowed  down  by  sickness.  The 
government  cannot  be  too  much  on  its  guard  against  the 
increasing  luxury  of  its  churchmen,  and  this  is  not  the  less 
incumbent,  although  the  public  treasury  is  not  affected  by 
it ;  for  if  communities  are  made  to  suffer,  the  general  wel- 
fare experiences  the  effect.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
the  sums  of  money  which  are  paid,  year  by  year,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  single  convent,  containing  from  thirty  to 
fifty  individuals,  by  the  surrounding  community,  it  would 
excite  both  surprise  and  sympathy,  which  would  be  increased 
in  a  tenfold  ratio  on  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  in  some 
districts  there  are  many  such  convents,  and  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  they  are  utterly  superfluous  as  regards  tho  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  people.  Should  the  period  ever  arrive 
when  the  government  shall  seriously  contemplate  an  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  reducing  their 
burthens  by  every  possible  means,  the  first  thing  to  claim 
its  attention  will  be  the  relief  from  all  the  useless  and  indi- 
rect taxes  which  are  wrong  from  them  by  mendicant  con- 
vents, nunneries,  and  the  insatiable  luxury  of  the  priests." 

The  period  referred  to  in  the  last  extract  has  now,  we 
believe,  arrived.  The  civil  and  military  government 
of  Austria  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  firm  and  resolute 
men.  They  have  seen  the  empire  saved  by  the  bravery 
and  fidelity  of  the  peasant  class.  When  the  nobles  re- 
belled, as  under  Kossuth,  and  joined  the  wild  students 
and  the  burghers  of  Vienna,  the  Servian  peasantry 
saved  the  empire.  Peace  seems  to  be  nearly  restored 
after  a  crisis  of  unexampled  civil  warfare  and  anxiety. 
Complete  power  to  place  the  state  on  a  liberal  and  just 
foundation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  statesmen.  We 
trust  that  they  may  use  it  for  that  purpose;  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  this. 

The  volume  from  which  we  hare  quoted  is,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  an  acquisition  to  politicians. 
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Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Ktrkaldy  of  Qraryt, 
Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood. 

This  work  wears  all  the  eharms  of  romance,  aa  be- 
comes its  subject.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  waa 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  his  day,  And  forms  sv 
splendid  character  in  rouanaB, 
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It  w  ft  misfortune  that  the  history  of  Scotland  has 
\m  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  authors  who, 
toverer  partial  to  their  native  land,  are  opposed  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  its  population,  and  to  the  events 
which  tended  to  produce  them. 

The  Reformation,  and  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  have 
not  been  fairly  treated  in  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
In  this  work,  'which    resembles  a  continuation  of  "  Tales 
rf  my  Grandfather**  more  than  a  sober  narrative  of  real 
events,  we  observe,  a  leaning  away  from  Scottish  principles. 
The  beauty  of  Mary  still  leads  astray  pens,  as  it  lured 
swords,  into  error.    TJie  unfortunate  Queen  had  the  power 
to  captivate  all   the   young,  and  many  of  the  generous, 
hearts  to  whom  her  influence  reached  ;  and  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy,  her  last,   best,  and  most  accomplished  cham- 
pion, after  a  life  of  adventure,  of  unremitting  battling,  and 
of  renown   in  warfare,   suffered  for  his  allegiance  to  her 
csnse  on  the  gallows  tree.     He  had  seen  her  broken- 
hearted father  die  on  the  13th  December,  1642,  when  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  Mary's  birth  ;   and  although 
yoQng  Kirkaldy  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  reformed  faith, 
yet  he  considered   himself  bound  to  support  his  young 
Queen  to  the  uttermost. 

The  volume  contains  a  most  interesting  narrative  of 
all  Kirfcaldy's  adventures,  which  are  not  surpassed  in 
thrilling  interest,  with  the  advantage  of  this  writer's  style, 
by  those  of  any  man  in  Scottish  history  since  the  days  of 
the  Bruce  and  Wallace. 

The  end  of  them  all,  when  Edinburgh  Castle  was 
wrested  from  the  gallant  soldier,  and  he  resigned  his 
sword  to  the  English  leader  in  confidence  of  honourable 
treatment,  only  to  be  consigned  by  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  mercies  of  the  Regent  Morton,  whose  character 
was  far  from  being  irreproachable,  is  thus  beautifully  nar- 
rated:— 

**  Though  proud  in  spirit,  high  in  courage,  and  now  grow- 
ing gray  in  arms,  the  unfortunate  Kirkaldy  did  not  disdsin 
to  plead  far  life ;  and  the  stem  and  aged  Lord  Lindesay  of 
the  Byres,  who,  daring  the  civil  war,  had  been  his  most  in- 
Tiiiwitu  enemy,  was  now  the  only  man  of  Morton's  faction 
wfeo  appeared  bis  friend,  and  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
nweslay  treatment  of  the  vanquished  warrior. 

KhkaMy's  kinsmen,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  ba- 
and  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  offered,  if  he 
.  be  spared,  to  hind  themselves  and  their  heirs,  by 
of  momrtni,  to  the  house  of  Angus  and  Morton  as  vas- 
sals and  servants  for  ever. 

"To  the  regent  they  offered  a  larpe  annuity  of  three 
thousand  marks  yearly,  two  thousand  of  them  to  be  paid 
instantly  down. 

m  Even  the  splendid  jewels  of  the  helpless  Mary  were 
offered  to  the  gloating  eyes  of  the  avaricious  earl ;  but  re  - 
veage  triumphed,  and,  for  once  in  bis  life,  as  a  judge  he  was 
inaccessible  to  bribery.  Stern,  inflexible,  triumphant,  eager 
to  glut  his  hatred,  and  secure  for  ever  the  estates  of  him 
whom  he  feared  and  envied  for  his  spotless  fame  and  war- 
like talent,  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  death,  and  the 
chores  urged  him  to  blood.  The  whole  Christian  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Reformed  Kirk,  artare  of  Knox's  death-bed 
■■sdlttiuu,  which  then  was  remembered  and  repeated  aloud 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  malice  and  bigotry  oould  lend  it, 
wsm  resorted  that  nothing  should  mar  its  fulfilment,  and 
owl '■  mil  to  exclaim  from  all  their  pulpits  that  'God's 
pssjB*  woald  not  sense  till  the  land  wove  purged  with 
afoodJ' 
#Ott§W flEW  t»  '  wfk«  vfwxv  ft*  pride  of  {hftt  giant 
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who  boasted  to  be  another  Wallace/  and  all,  exulting  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  opposed  every  intercession  for 
mercy. 

"  According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  time,  the  in* 
stsnt  that  the  sentence  was  passed  upon  them,  the  unfortu- 
nate brothers,  and  the  two  burgesses,  their  adherents,  were 
ordered  forth  for  immediate  execution. 

11  As  the  sands  of  existence  ebbed,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
acquitted  himself  to  the  last  moment  like  the  true  knight 
he  had  proved  through  life.  He,  who  in  youth  had  won  his 
spurs  in  the  wars  of  Pioardy,  and  been  the  brother-in-arms 
of  Henry  of  Bourbon — who  had  shone  so  victoriously  in  the 
tournaments  of  Diana  of  Valentinois,  and  led  the  Ohevaux 
Legers  of  France  through  the  carnage  of  Renti  and  Cam- 
bray— who  in  manhood  bad  fought  in  the  fierce  wars  of  the 
Congregation,  been  the  vanquisher  of  Evers,  and  the  victor 
of  Langside — be  whose  sword  had  never  been  sheathed, 
when  his  country  or  honour  required  it  to  be  drawn,  and 
who  had  been,  in  the  years  of  her  greatest  extremity,  the 
last  champion  of  the  injured  and  beautiful  Mary— though 
dragged  like  a  felon  to  the  gallows,  was  not,  by  shrinking 
in  the  last  hour,  to  forfeit  that  high  reputation  for  courage 
which  was  now  the  only  hereditary  right  of  his  race. 

"  On  sentence  being  passed,  he  was  immediately  visited 
by  a  former  friend,  David  Lindesay,  minister  of  Leith— a  fa- 
mous clerical  martjaliat,  whose  hands  were,  perhaps,  more 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sword  and  cahver,  than  the 
Bible  and  book  of  prayer. 

"  Kirkaldy  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  and  moved  probably  by 
her  tears,  as  a  last  appeal  for  his  brother  and  himself,  sent 
David  Lindesay  to  Morton  with  the  bond  of  marent,  and 
an  offer  of  bis  whole  heritage,  his  patrimonial  baronies  of 
Orange,  Auohtertool,  end  Friartoun,  all  he  possessed  in 
free  gift,  if  he  would  permit  him  to  leave  his  native  country 
and  die  in  exile,  with  no  other  inheritance  than  his  sword 
and  his  untarnished  honour.  Better  was  that  alternative 
than  a  felon's  doom— but  Morton  was  inflexible.  After  a 
brief  and  affected  consultation  with  Kirkaldy's  foemen,  Da- 
vid Durie  of  that  Ilk,  oommendator  of  Dunfermline,  and 
with  the  lord-clerk  register,  who  happened  to  be  with  him 
at  the  moment,!  Morton  replied  with  coldness  and  hauteur:—* 

"  '  The  people  will  only  be  satisfied  by  the  exemplary  pu- 
nishment of  this  man,  Kirkaldy,  whose  death  is  necessary 
to  crown  our  cause ;'  and  the  good  minister,  who,  having 
borne  arms,  was  more  merciful  than  his  brethren,  was 
forced  dejectedly  to  retire.  On  his  returning  with  the  re- 
jected oflers  and  Morton's  final  answer — 

"  «  Then  Master  David/  replied  Kirkaldy,  firmly,  'for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  the  memory  of  our  old  friendship,  do 
not  leave  me  now  ! ' 

"Immediately  afterwards,  with  his  brother  Sir  James 
and  the  two  burgesses,  he  was  bound  with  cords  and 
brought  forth  from  the  palace.  They  were  placed  upon 
conspicuous  hurdles,  as  spectacles  to  the  dense  concourse 
which  thronged  the  Abbey  Close,  and  thus  were  slowly 
drawn  backwards  up  that  long  and  steep  street  called  the 
Canongate.  The  pious  lindesay  remained  in  the  hurdle 
of  KirKaldy,  who  listened  to  his  earnest  exhortations  and 
discourse  with  deep  attention,  and  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  ministrations  with  sincere  gratitude. 

"  Calderwood  and  others  give  brief  but  graphic  notices  of 
his  last  moments  on  the  scaffold. 

"  Through  streets  crowded  to  excess  by  scowling  and  vin- 
dictive citizens,  by  railing  churchmen  and  pitying  loyalists, 
ho  was  drawn  to  the  ancient  market-cross,  surrounded  by 
the  mailed  soldiers  of  Morton.  When  the  bright  sunset  of 
the  summer  evening  streamed  from  the  westward,  down  the 
crowded  and  picturesque  vista  of  that  noble  and  lofty  street, 
and  '  when  he  saw  the  day  faire  and  the  sunne  shyning 
oleere'  on  the  vast  Gothic  facade  of  St.  Giles,  the  high  fan- 
tastic gable  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  grisly  with  the  bleaching 
skulls  of  traitors,  and  the  grim  arm  of  the  fatal  gibbet,  with 
its  cords  dangling  near  the  tall  octagon  column  and  carved 
battlements  of  the  cross, ( then  his  countenance  changed/ 
and  so  markedly,  that  Lindesay  asked  why. 

M  •  In  faith  !  Master  David/  he  replied,  '  now  I  well  per- 
ceive that  Master  Knox  was  a  true  servant  of  God,  and  that 
his  warning  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Repeat  unto  me 
his  last  words.' 

"  The  minister  then  rehearsed  Knex's  prediction,  which 
was  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  in  all  men's  memory.  '  The 
soul  of  that  man,'  Knox  said, '  is  dear  to  me — I  would  fain 
have  saved  him ;  but  he  shall  bo  dragged  forth  and  hanged 
in  the  face  of  the  sun !'  Lindesay  added,  that  Knox  had 
been  'earnest  with  God  for  Aim — was  sorry  for  that  which 
should  befal  his  bodie,  for  the  love  he  bore  him ;  but  wax 
assured  there  was  mercy  for  his  soule,'  .     . 
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May  hif  words  prove  true !'  rejoined  Kirkaldy,  fer- 
vently, Mid  requested  Lindesay  to  repeat  them  over  to  him 
oooemore.  Knox  had  been  one  of  bis  oldest  and  earliest 
friends,  aod  now  the  strong  spirit  of  the  stately  soldier  was 
so  subdued  that  he  shed  teats  while  Lindesay  spoke.  He 
expressed  regret  for  the  answer  he  had  sent  to  Knox's 
friendly  message,  and  added,  with  humility,  that  he  was 
sincerely  penitent  for  any  sins  of  which  he  had  unwittingly 
been  guilty.  To  the  last  ho  expressed  the  most  devoted 
and  unshaken  attachment  to  his  country  and  its  unhappy 
queen. 

"  John  Durie,  another  clergyman  of  Leith,  attended  him 
on  the  scaffold. 

"  *  Master  David,'  said  he  with  an  unaltered  manner,  as 
lindesay  was  about  to  descend  from  the  fatal  platform,  '  I 
hope  that,  after  men  shall  think  I  am  doad  and  gone,  I  shall 
give  them  a  token  of  assurance  of  mercy  to  my  son!,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Knox,  that  man  of  God.' 

*'  The  ministers  retired. 

"  Exactly  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  thrust  off  the 
ladder  by  which  he  had  Ascended  the  scaffold. 

** '  The  sun  being  about  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
steeple  (of  St.  Giles),'  oontinues  the  superstitious  Calder- 
wood,  '  as  ho  was  hanging,  his  face  was  set  towards  the 
east,  but  within  a  prettie  space,  turned  about  to  the  west 
againtt  the  tutuu,  and  so  remained ;  at  which  time  Mr. 
David  marked  him— when  all  supposed  he  was  dead— to  lift 
up  his  hands,  which  were  bound  before  him,  and  to  lay  them 
down  again  sofUie,  which  moved  him  with  exolamatioune  to 
gtoriflo  God  before  the  people !' 

"  Then  the  people  cried  aloud  that  the  prophecy  of  Knox 
was  fulfilled. 

"  Kirkaldy  must  have  been  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
only.  James  Mossman  was  hanged  at  the  same  time,  and, 
when  the  evening  wns  further  advanced,  8ir  James  Kirkaldy 
and  James  Cookie  were  executed  on  the  same  scaffold ;  and 
then  the  four  bodies  were  quartered. 

"  The  head  of  8ir  William  was  placed  over  the  ruined 
gate  of  that  castle  whioh  had  been  the  soene  of  his  last  and 
most  brilliant  achievements.  The  heads  of  Sir  James  and 
the  two  burgesses  were  placed  on  high  spikes  on  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  walls ;  while  their  mangled  remains 
were  all  consigned  to  some  obscure  place  of  burial. 

"  Such  wns  the  melancholy  fate  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  most  accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time;  a  soldier  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  modesty  as  for  his 
undaunted  bravery  and  unblemished  honour.  Though  igno- 
minious his  end,  tho  cause  for  which  he  died  shed  a  Wo 
round  that  scaffold,  to  which  his  intrepid  valour  in  the  cause 
of  a  fallen  queen  and  desperate  faction,  together  with  his 
chivalrio  friendship  for  a  crafty  and  volatile  statesman,  had 
hurried  him.  Though  sometimes  inconsistent  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  was  at  all  times  a  steady  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
religious  reform :  wise  in  council,  oloouent  in  address, 
amiable  in  temper,  distinguished  for  ability  as  for  courage, 
a  well-wisher  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  Scotland  in  par- 
ticular, be  united  all  the  virtues  of  the  man,  the  hero,  and 
the  Christian ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho  died  not  as 
he  had  lived,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  to  the 


enemy 
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We  have  copied  out  this  long  extract  as  the  best 
means  of  showing  the  style  and  quality  of  a  writer  who  has 


produced  an  abler  biography,  in  a  difficult  period  of  Scottish 
history,  than  we  have  read  for  a  long  period.    A  aeries  of 
similar  works  from  the  same  pen  would  be  most  interest- 
ing; and  cavalier  as  the  author  is,  we  could  tolerate  his 
Toryism  in  return  for  his  genius. 


Dante's  Inferno:  Translated  by  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  translator  states  that  two  hundred  and  filly  edi- 
tions of  Dante's  work  can  be  enumerated,  and  we  know 
that  the  English  translations  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
Tho  characteristics  of  this  new  translation  are,  that  we 
have  the  text  very  carefully  corrected  and  revised  by  a 
competent  scholar,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great 
Italian  poet,  who  has  devoted  immense  labour  and  anxiety 
to  render  the  work  perfect  in  the  most  important  respect. 
The  translation  is  in  prose,  and  avowedly  literal,  so  that 
while  the  ordinary  reader  obtains  the  exact  words  of  the 
author,  instead  of  a  paraphrase  in  second  or  third-rate 
verse,  to  the  young  Italian  scholar  the  volume  is  of  much 
value.  The  notes  accompanying  the  text  are  carefully 
compiled  from  the  Italian  editions,  or  judiciously  added  by 
the  translator  ;  and  the  account  of  the  manuscript  and 
editions  of  Dante's  work  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  useful 
and  interesting.  Few  works  have  been  more  generally 
read  than  this  celebrated  poem.  It  has  obtained  a  kindred 
fame  to  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,''  or  Bunyan's  " Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  although  the  sentiments  expressed  necessarily 
vary  much  from,  and  the  framework  of  the  poem  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  resemble,  the  works  of  England's  great  poet 
and  allegorist — the  specimens  of  Puritan  genius  that  will 
live  for  all  time.  J)t,  Carlyle  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Dante.  No  man  less  imbued  with  respect  for  the  work  would 
have  assumed  all  the  labour  that  the  translator  has  under- 
taken. His  volume  forms,  on  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable 
translation  of  the  original  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  bettor,  to 
our  taste,  because  he  has  not  attempted  to  versify  it.  Those 
who  merely  want  to  read  this  admirable  poem,  which  has 
been  studied  and  admired  for  more  than  five  centuries,  will 
meet  with  no  translation  apparently  more  faithful  to  the  text. 
The  student  who  wants  to  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the 
original  will  find  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his  object 
in  this  edition,  because  the  translator  has  not  permitted 
himself  to  be  restricted  by  verse  or  rhyme,  but  carefully 
gives  the  exact  rendering  of  the  original  language. 
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The  meeting  of  Parliament  will  give  a  vitality 
to  political  discussions,  of  which  they  have  been  for 
some  time  Badly  deficient.  The  efforts  of  the  Finan- 
cial Reformers,  and  the  correspondence  with  General 
Napier,  concerning  the  profits  that  colonels  of 
regiments  are  said  to  make  from  the  clothing 
business,  hare  afforded  the  only  lively  incidents 
in  home  politics  for  some  time  past.  Ireland  is 
politically  peaceable.  The  appeals  upon  the  State 
trials  are  tedious,  and  very  few  persons  read  tho 
judgments,  which  have  been  hitherto  against  the 
prisoners.  Some  meetings  of  British  farmers'  pro- 
tection societies  have  been  held,  but  to-day  they 
have  tittle  or  nothing  special  and  extraordinary  to 


protect.  Business  in  manufactures'  has  improved 
considerably.  Funds  and  shares  have  risen  during 
the  month.  Raw  materials  and  colonial  produce 
hare  increased  in  value.  Cotton  has  become  an 
article  of  speculation.  These  are  the  leading  facts 
of  the  month  connected  with  home  politics. 

The  rumours  are  remarkably  meagre.  Sir  James 
Graham  is  said  to  be  coveted  by  the  Government, 
and  rumour  assigned  to  him  the  position  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  events  did  not  support 
reports  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Baring  has  received 
the  appointment.  The  second  report  is  that  Sir 
James  will  take  the  place  of  Earl  Clarendon  in 
Ireland,     Tho  noble  Sari  u  popular  amongst 
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flw  iaftaeariial   classes  in  that  country,   and  no 
good  reason  is  given  for  his  leaving  it     The  se- 
cond speculation,  like  the  first,  may  be  therefore  al- 
together unfounded.     Sir  James  Graham  might  be 
a  laborious,  pains- taking  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
lie  would  work,  undoubtedly,  because  he  could 
not  be  idle.       His  habits  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  indolence.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  doubt  nis  popularity.    The  Irish  hare  their 
faiouritea,  and  he   is  not  amongst  them.     Many 
people*,  begin  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  office;  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
stir  in  Dublin,  of  giving  balls,  presiding  at  scientific 
meetings,  and  heading  charity  lists,  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant is  not  indispensable. 

The  movement  for  financial  reform  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  formation  of  associations  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  some  other  towns.  Perhaps  Mr. 
M( Gregorys  budget  is  the  most  powerful  contribu- 
tion that  it  has  yet  received.  Ho  enters  very 
minutely  into  the  details  of  expenditure ;  and  in  all 
those  points  where  he  differs  from  Mr.  Cobden,  he 
appears  to  have  good  reasons  for  his  statements. 
He  retains  the  malt  duty,  which  is  quite  right. 
Xo  tax  produces  a  higher  revenue  with  the  same 
facility,  and  at  the  same  small  cost.  Its  repeal  could 
not  promote  industry  in  this  country,  for  the  farmers 
cannot  supply  at  present  a  sufficient  amount  of  bar- 
ley. We  should  have,  therefore,  to  increase  onr 
imports,  which  are  already  sufficiently  heavy. 

Mr.  M'Gregor  repeals  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 
papers, and  the  tax  on  advertisements.  He  could 
do  nothing  more  likely  to  improve  the  public  mind, 
and  give  employment  to  numerous  classes  of  artisans 
whose  business  has  been  depressed  for  a  considerable 
period. 

"We  have  received,  while  writing,  a  copy  of  an 
address  to  Mr.  Cobden  from  the  Committee  of  the 
People's  Charter  Society,  in  London,  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  hare  only  time  to  take  the 
following  extract,  and  Mr.  Cobden 's  answer  :— 

*  We  an  told  that  Englishmen  are  too  ignorant  to  he  en- 
trusted with  that  franchise  which  is  now  nearly  universal  in 
western  Europe ;  we  demand,  then,  that  ignorance  should  no 
longer  he  compulsory.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  who  are 
oar  real  friends ;  tat  we  think  we  are  safe  in  denouncing  as  our 
ffiifs  all  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance.     By 
the  penny  stamp,  not  only  are  we  debarred  from  the  expression 
of  oar  thoughts  and  feelings,  hut  it  is  made  impossible  for  men 
of  ffauffation  or  of  capital  to  employ  themselves  in  instructing 
at,  as  the  price  of  their  publications  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
stamp  to  an  amount  which  we  cannot  pay.     A  cheap  ttamped 
aewapapci  cannot  be  a  good  one.     And  if  we  are  asked  why  we 
cannot  he  watnfipd  with  the  elegant  and  polite  literature  which 
■ay  he  had  cheaply,  we  reply  that  we  can  no  longer  exist  on  the 
earth  without  information  on  the  subjects  of  politics  and  politi- 
cal economy.     A  decree  of  the  German  Zollrerein,  or  of  the 
Anwieam  Congress,  may  throw  thousands  out  of  employment. 
la  sash  cases  society  does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  relieve  our  dis- 
tress :  kt  it  no  longer  pat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  helping 
oanefos.    We  find  it  indispensably  necessary  to  know  when  and 
where  our  labour  is  likely  to  bear  a  fair  price,  and  when  and 
where  it  will  becon*  s  drag  in  the  market." 

« 103,  Westbourne  Terrace,  Jan.  28, 1849. 

*8nv~I  hog  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  address  from 
ifce  feo{tV&-Charter  Union,  the  contents  of  which  shall  have  my 
tot/  teat  consideration. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"RiCitiBn  CaKPsn." 


• 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Cobden  can  have  no  difficulty 
on  the  subject.  It  requires  little  consideration.  The 
"  people  are  ignorant,"  as  asserted,  and  should  have 
knowledge  at  the  cheapost  rate.  In  Mr.  M'Grogor's 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  we  believe  that 
originally  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was 
omitted.  The  omission  was  pointed  out,  and  Mr. 
M'Gregor  at  once  replied  that  the  tax  was  most 
objectionable.  He  has  included  it  in  his  pamphlet, 
reserving,  we  believe,  a  penny  postage  on  news* 
papers  sent  by  post,  which  is  perfectly  just. 

Mr.  Cobden  proposes  to  take  £10,000,000  from 
the  expenditure.  Mr.  M'Gregor  proposes  to  re- 
duce it  from  £50,230,413  in  1847,  to  £62,000,000. 
With  one  million  weekly,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
be  in  easy  circumstances  for  the  balance  of  his  out- 
lay. The  deduction  proposed  by  both  gentlemen 
includes  £1,525,800,  paid  in  1847,  to  account  of 
Irish  distress.  Since  1835,  there  have  been  nume- 
rous incidental  charges  added  to  the  expenditure, 
which  make  altogether  a  large  sum.  Several  of 
these  charges  are  most  unexceptionable,  and 
the  grants  should  be  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished. Large  sums  have  been  voted  for  buildings 
and  permanent  works  that  cannot  require  annual 
renewal.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  form  a  con- 
tinued drain,  which  seems  to  be  endless.  The 
buildings  connected  with  the  Ordnance  deparment 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  costly.  The  erec- 
tions and  improvements  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment offices  in  London  have  absorbed  a 
large  sum  of  money.  They  must  be  now  complete. 
For  a  few  years,  until  the  public  recover  better 
spirits,  the  Government  architects  should  con- 
sider themselves  sinecurists.  The  sum  that  has 
been  charged  additional  on  the  army  and  navy 
does  not  greatly  exceed  four  millions  out  of  the  ten. 
Towards  the  reduction  of  this  sum,  Government 
will  consent,  we  learn,  to  pay  away  ten  thousand 
soldiers.  The  public  will  believe  that  a  great  re- 
duction has  been  effected,  and  matters  will  go  on 
again  agreeably  enough  for  those  who  are  the  real 
burdens  on  the  country.  The  cost  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  including  all  non-commissioned  officers, 
will  not  exceed  £450,000  annually.  The  officers 
are  another  item  of  expense  ;  but  as  they  bought 
their  commissions,  and  invested  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, they  cannot  be  paid  off  without  compensation. 
The  returns  obtained  by  them  for  their  services  and 
capital  is  not  large,  but  the  number  of  officers  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  British  army  is  too  great, 
while  the  Indian  army  is  said  to  be  starved  of 
direction  and  guidance. 

Ten  thousand  men  cast  on  the  country  without 
any  provision  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect 
most  prejudicially  the  labour  market,  reduce  wages, 
and  increase  poor-rates,  unless  a  corresponding  de- 
mand for  labour  be  originated.  This  would  form 
a  miserable  reason  for  keeping  men  as  soldiers 
whom  we  do  not  require  in  that  capacity,  but  an 
excellent  reason  for  endeavouring  to  provide  for 
them  in  some  other  field  of  employment.  A  colo- 
nial railway  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  is  sur- 
veyed, and  will  be  probably  made.  Many  of  the 
men  now  in  Canada  might  willingly  remain  and 
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assist  in  that  work  on  condition  of  obtaining  allot- 
ments  of  the  new  land  that  will  be  opened  oat  by 
its  formation.  The  Government  might  adopt 
some  scheme  of  this  nature  to  accomplish  the 
contemplated  saving  in  expenditure,  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  idle  labour  at  home,  and  bring 
at  once  under  cultivation  a  part  of  the  colonial 
lands,  thus  giving  at  once  a  value  to  tho  neigh- 
bouring blocks,  increasing  their  produce  and  en- 
larging their  markets.  \Vo  do  not  consider  such 
schemes  beneath  the  attention  of  a  good  Govern- 
ment, or  of  those  who  wish  to  make  the  Government 
good. 

Financial  questions  will  probably  engross  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  next  session.  The  Navigation 
Laws  will  be  discussed  at  considerable  length.  We 
shall  have  long  and  tedious  debates  in  the  Commons; 
and  in  the  Peers  the  scheme  for  repealing  them 
will  probably  fail.  The  Cabinet,  we  believe,  would 
gladly  postpone  the  business  altogether,  but  they 
are  taunted  by  the  Feel  party  and  pressed  onward 
by  a  portion  of  their  own  supporters.  The  mea- 
sures proposed  by  them  last  year  cannot  be  carried. 
They  were  unjust,  and  if  the  same  batch  be  re- 
peatcd  in  the  present  session,  they  deserve  to  be 
thrown  out.  The  first,  relating  to  the  seamen's 
fund,  was  a  bill  of  pains,  penalties,  and  confisca- 
tion. This  fund  exists,  meanwhile,  for  sailors  in 
temporary  distress,  for  their  widows,  their  orphans, 
and  superannuated  seamen.  The  amount  of  funds 
belonging  to  the  society  at  present  is  nearly 
£190,000.  Tbo  bill  proposed  to  strike  out  widows 
and  orphans,  seamen  temporarily  disabled,  and  sea- 
men under  sixty  years  of  age,  from  the  benefits  of 
the  society. 

This  was  an  act  of  confiscation  directed  against 
needy  persons,  and  for  tho  benefit  of  seamen  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  retired  naval  surgeons ! 

The  number  of  seamen  over  sixty  years  of  age 
is  very  small ;  and  retired  naval  surgeons — a  most 
deserving  class  of  men — can  be  provided  for  with- 
out robbing  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  bill  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  shilling 
per  ton  annually  on  British  shipping,  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  fund,  instead  of  its  present  re- 
sources. It  would  be  equally  just,  of  course,  to 
levy  a  tax  of  one  penny  annually  per  spindle  in 
favour  of  each  operative  who  should  attain  to  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  or  one  pound  annually  on  each  horse 
in  favour  of  labourers  who  should  overpass  three 
score. 

The  measure  of  last  session,  moreover,  con- 
templated the  repeal  of  the  Navigation-laws, 
and  the  permanence  of  restrictions  on  British 
shipping.  These  restrictions  are  expensive  to 
the  owners.  They  are  compelled  to  proportion 
their  crew  according  to  statute,  to  keep  up  a 
given  number  of  apprentices,  and  have  an  eye  on 
the  land  where  the  men  engaged  in  navigating 
their  vessels  were  born.  All  these,  and  all  other 
restrictions,  must  be  repealed  along  with,  or  be- 
fore, the  Navigation -laws.  The  Legislature 
muBt  not  attempt  to  impose  the  clogs  without  any 
compensating  advantage.  Tho  Legislature  will  not 
attempt  it,  and  the  Government  should  beware 
not  to  peril  their  credit  on  imperfect  measures  of 


that  nature,  resembling  the  West  India  blunders 
which  have  made  a  bad  transaction  hitherto,  of 
which  we  have  seen  neither  the  end  nor  the  worst, 
perhaps. 

Organic  reforms  will  be  postponed,  if  possible, 
over  tho  session,  and  for  evermore;  if  the  Cabinet 
have  their  way,  in  which  the  modern  associations 
do  not  apparently  mean  to  disturb  them. 

It  would  be  just,  and  no  more  than  just,  now, 
when  every  question  before  Parliament  affects 
labour  so  directly,  if  the  industrial  classes  had 
something  to  say  in  their  disposal.  During  the 
next  session  a  single  question  will  not  be  brought 
before  Parliament  that  is  not  calculated  to  dis- 
place or  to  increase  labour ;  and  might  it  not  be 
wise  to  give  those  who  are  to  gain  or  to  suffer 
by  legislation  some  power  in  deciding  on  its  merits 
power  greater  than  merely  to  obey  ? 


The  dream  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  who  have 
long  endeavoured  to  override  the  majority  of 
the-  Hungarian  population,  is  brought  to  a  violent 
close.  In  this  country  the  position  of  the  Magyars 
under  Kossuth,  in  Hungary,  seems  to  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  They  formed  the  exclusive  and 
privileged  class.  The  number  of  nobles,  males,  in 
Hungary  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson's  returns, 
259,648,  or  1  in  20  of  the  whole  population  ;  and 
in  Transylvania*  which  is  similarly  situated,  the 
number  is  42,340,  or  1  in  23  of  ail  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  number  in  Galicia  is  32,190,  or  only  1  la. 
68  of  the  population.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  propor- 
tion is  1  in  222;  in  Lower  Austria,  1  in  152;  in 
Moravia,  1  in  855;  in  Bohemia,  1  in  828;  but 
in  no  part  of  the  empire  is  the  number  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
These  nobles  are  almost  all  of  the  Magyar  race. 
They  have  succeeded  in  exercising  complete 
authority  over  the  Servians,  who  are  the  majority 
of  the  population.  We  cannot  suppose,  under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  which  was  said  to  pre- 
vail in  Hungary,  that  the  Servians  being  a  ma- 
jority would  raise  war  against  their  own  Par- 
liament and  Kossuth.  The  Servians  have  been 
oppressed  for  centuries.  They  are  coming  oat 
at  last  into  tho  world  on  equal  terms  with 
their  neighbours.  They  may  have  saved  the  House 
of  Hapsburgh  and  the  empire,  but  time  will  show 
that  they  have  struck  down  the  feudal  tyranny  that 
oppressed  them,  and  secured  the  independence  of 
their  church  and  religion. 


The  Roman  Pontiff  remains  yet  at  Gaeta,  and 
rival  powers  are  urging  a  holy  league  for  his  re- 
storation to  Borne.  He  has  issued  some  of  the 
fulininations  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Romans. 
Dated  out  of  their  proper  place,  the  Romans  con- 
sider them  to  be  null  and  void.  Spain  proposes 
an  armament  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to* 
convey  Pius  the  Ninth  to  Rome,  and  secure  his 
sway  over  the  Roman  States.  Still  we  hope  there 
may  remain  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
1848  in  the  Pontiff  to  reject  this  armed  intervention, 
in  which  Franco  is,  most  inconsistently;  to  join. 
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FfiinCB  presents  a  more  alarming  and  unsettled 
appearance  now   than  in  January,  1848.     The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  elected  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
unrestricted  to  time,    refuse  to  dissolve  until  their 
work  be  done ;  sand,  they  appoint  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  work  that  they  have  to  do.     The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  not  jus- 
tifiable on  any   analogy  that  can  be  drawn  from 
ordinary  usage.      They  were  elected  to  form  a  Con- 
futation, and  that  work   should  have  been  ere  now 
accomplished.      They  should  have  been  prepared  to 
dissolve  when  the  President  was  elected,  installed, 
and  competent  to  form  a  government.     If  they  were 
afraid  that  he  might  employ  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  their  dispersion  to  secure  a  power  greater  than 
bit  election  warrants,  they  might  have  insisted  upon 
the  election  of  a  new  Legislative  Assembly  before  the 
diiaolution  of  the  primary  body.    They  must  feel  the 
impossibility  of  acting  effectually  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people.      The  latter  have  chosen  a  President 
Thorn  the  Assembly  would  not  have  elected ;  but  the 
nation  mast  hare  its  will.     On  the  same  principle, 
perhaps,  the  members  of  the  present  Assembly  may 
not  be  chosen  in  great  numbers  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly.     Their  rejection  may  disappoint  them, 
but  if  the  people  so  Mill,  they  must  submit.     Fears 
are  entertained  in  the  National  Assembly  that  re- 
action is  becoming  strong,  and  may  place-  the  im- 
perial purple  on  Napoleon,  or  restore  the  crown  to  a 
Bourbon.     The  same  power  that  made  the  Republic 
can  unmake  it.       The  elections  are  to  be  decided 
under  universal    suffrage,   by  the  billot,  with    an 
approach  to  equality  of  representation,  without  pro- 
perty qualifications,  and  with  payment  for  the  suc- 
cessful members.      The  elections  are  to  be  in  accord- 


ance, or  very  closely  in  accordance,  with  the  points  of 
our  People's  Charter  ;  and  if  the  nation  be  wearied 
with  the  republic,  and  anxious  for  a  king  or  an  em- 
peror, they  can  hardly  bo  prevented  from  following 
their  inclination.  The  conduct  of  the  majority  in 
retaining  their  places  against  tho  expressed  opinions 
of  the  constituencies  is  not  likely  to  make  converts 
to  their  views.  They  might  have  fixed  a  date — a 
date  even  at  some  distance — for  their  dissolution, 
with  a  show  of  reason.  They  could  have  said  that 
they  were  an  annual  assembly,  and  would  terminate 
their  labours  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  Assembly's  year. 

This  cause  might  have  satisfied  the  constituencies, 
saved  the  honour  of  the  Assembly,  and  gained  abun- 
dant time  to  complete  its  work.  Party  virulence  has 
unfortunately  found  its  way  amongst  its  members. 
The  majority  were  imtated  by  the  election  of  Napo- 
leon. They  hnve  inclined  to  thwart  his  measures  ra- 
ther than  to  guide  them  right.  They  view  him  with 
suspicion,  and  they  are  likely  to  cause  those  grounds 
of  jealousy  for  which  they  stand  in  dread.  Uis 
uncle,  with  a  similar  vote,  in  the  same  place,  would 
have  dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  marched  a  regi- 
ment into  the  hull  of  meeting.  The  nephew  has 
less  confidence  in  himself,  and  perhaps  he  may  have 
more  anxiety  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  that  his 
own  were  long  withheld. 

The  position  of  France  is  at  the  present  moment  a 
cause  of  much  anxiety  amongst  capitalists— affects 
the  funds,  and  creates  distrust.  From  all  these  trou- 
bles the  republic  may  come  out  strong  and  purified, 
but  in  the  meantime  its  dangers  are  greater  than 
those  which  beset  the  monarchy  on  the  last  1st  of 
February. 
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the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  in  nearly 
oereial  channels,  has  within  the  last  few  months 
increasing,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Rail- 
vvjm  of  the  country  would  not,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
share  in  the  general  revival.  As  yet  they  have  done  so  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  The  main  lines,  it  is  true,  shew, 
m  their  weekly  traffic  returns  a  somewhat  increased  ratio 
of  foods  and  passenger  conveyance  ;  but  the  truest  test  of 
all  the  marketable  price  of  shares  says  not  mnoh  in  their 
Jtevoar.  Three  weeks  ago  the  highest  prioe  for  London  aud 
Berth  Westerns  was  £127;  for  Great  Westerns,  £91 ;  for 
Westerns,  £43 ;  for  Caledonians,  £22J ;  for  Edin- 
and  Glasgow,  £41 ;  and  for  North  British,  £10*.  Of 
the  readers  of  this  summary  are  aware  that  in  nearly 
all  the  fines  quoted,  the  price  per  share,  and  the  amounts 
paM  op,  are  widely  different  But  to  what  extent  is  railway 
pfopertj  improved  now  ?  Our  latest  information  shews 
London  sad  North  Westerns,  £138 ;  Great  Westerns,  £97 . 
Sows*  Westerns,  £43 ,  Caledonians,  £26 ;  Edinburgh  and 
r,  £13 ,  and  North  Britishers  less  than  former  quo- 
with  exception  of  the  North  British,  this  advance 
on  ptitH  fi*J  lie  considered  "nuts"  by  many  dabblers  in 
snatf  Tffribriiriw ;  hot  the  men  who  have  sunk  princely 


fortunes  in  the  leading  lines  are  very  far  from  satisfied* 
The  re-action  has  not  been  so  elastio  as  they  desired  it. 
Many  of  them,  the  Caledonian  to  wit,  have,  by  implication, 
promised  a  decent  dividend  to  their  numerous  subscribers, 
and  the  question  that  incommodes  them  is  "where  are 
we  to  get  it  from  ?  "  King  Hudson,  who  has  brought  more 
good  common  sense  to  the  consideration  of  railway  manage- 
ment than  any  other  man  upon  w  the  road," — KiogHudsuai* 
fairly  at  his  wits'-end.  The  Great  Northern  line  is  in  a  state 
of  spontaneous  combustion;  its  rain— and  its  affairs  seem  so 
— dates  from  its  own  centre.  Mr.  Denison,  the  ohairman,  has 
thrown  off  his  fetters— he  is  disconnected  officially— he  is 
free.  Captain  Laws,  after  disgusting  every  subaltern  by  his 
tyranny,  has  met  a  greater  tyrant  in  the  shareholders— be 
has  resigned  also,  or  will  do  so,  when  a  few  preliminaries 
are  settled.  One  question  remains  to  be  solved— what  will 
the  country  shareholders,  for  with  them  the  slipper  is,  what 
will  they  do  ?  But  the  rage  for  change  does  not  cease  here. 
The  London  and  North  Western  subscribers,  after  (some 
weeks  ago)  having  caused  the  retirement  of  the  very  best 
secretary  (Mr.  Creed)  that  ever  conducted  the  business  of  a 
railway  company,  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  excel'* 
[lent  chairman,  Mr.  Glyn,  than  whom  is  not  a  more  able, 
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xealous,  or  truly  business  man  within  the  metropolis.  Poor 
Mr.  Glyn  seems  saddled  witb  the  faults  of  Dame  Fortune. 
While  shares  were  250  per  £100,  the  holders  lnuded  him  as 
the  god  of  their  idolatry— stock  fell  below  par,  and  the  god 
was  hooted  and  contemned  by  his  former  worshippers.  The 
same  evil  agency  is  threatening  a  stormy  meeting  for  the 
directors  of  the  Caledonian  Company.  Verily  they  will  re- 
quire to  be  men  of  nerve,  and  thew,  and  muscle,  if  the  ad- 
vent of  tho  "  Half-Yearly"  fill  them  not  with  unparalleled 
horrors.  Snappish  speeches  are  being  prepared  about  defec- 
tive balance  sheets — long-winded  haranguos  about  non-spe- 
eulation— impertinent  queries,  only  impertinent  from  the 
manner  of  putting  them,  about  traffic  returns  and  guaranteed 
interests ;  and  woe  be  to  tho  Directors  if  they  are  not  pre- 
pared with  fitting  answers  !  I  might  run  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  linos  which  will  come  under  the  lash,  without 
escaping  Scot  free ;  but  why  add  to  the  Limbo.  Let  me 
rnther  turn  to  a  matter  in  which  the  shareholders  of  ail  com- 
panies which  bear  any  affinity  to  the  case  adverted  to,  will 
oome  off  second  be*t.  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  than 
whom  is  not  a  elearer-headed  judge,  either  in  equity  or  com- 
mon lav,  decided  the  other  day  a  question  which  materially 
affects  the  interests  of  all  shareholders.  The  question  be- 
fore consideration  was  whether  the  Directors  of  a  united  lino, 
composed  of  several  corporations  (if  the  word  may  be  al- 
lowed), had  a  right  to  apply  a  portion  of  funds,  granted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  certain  purposes  (the  construction  of 
certain  lines  of  road),  to  other  and  different  purposes,  not 
contemplated  by  the  act.  It  was  contended,  and  in  fact  ad- 
mitted, that  one  of  the  incorporated  companies  was  oharged 
with  a  heavy  debt,  and  that  this  was,  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous process,  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  oompany.  His 
honour  ruled  that  the  incumbrance  wasono  to  which  the  share- 
holders in  the  united  company  were  liable,  and  that  there- 
fore might  be  made  by  tho  directors  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing it  We  have  all  heard  of  the  trite  saying  that  doctors 
disagree.  Two  of  the  first  authorities  at  the  bar  gave  their 
opinion  on  this  matter,  and  as  the  decision  mora  or  less 
affeots  every  eompan*  in  the  kingdom,  and  every  individual 
shareholder,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  that  decision  at 
length  :— 

Opinions  or  Counsel  upon  the  Casks  submitted  to 

THEM  BY  A  SHAREHOLDER, 

"  Opinion  o/"W.  A.  Westobt,  Esq.,  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 

"Question  1st.  Whether  the  Directors  have  any  power, 
under  tho  Company's  Acts  of  1840,  to  apply  tho  money 
arising  from  calls  upon  the  4*20  shares  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  existing  mortgages. 

"  Question  2d.  Whether  the  Directors  were  justified  in 
dividing  the  sum  of  £30,185  18s.  56.  amongst  the  proprie- 
tors who  executed  the  bonds  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu- 
rance Company. 

"  1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  havo  no  power  to 
apply  any  of  tho  moneys  raised  by  calls  upon  the  4-20  shares 
to  the  purpose  of  paying  off  any  mortgages  or  bonds  affecting 
tho  undertaking,  which  were  created  prior  to  the  3d  of 
August,  1846,  when  the  bills  authorising  the  construction  of 
the  several  railways  from  Shrewsbury  to  Stafford,  Newton  to 
Crewe,  and  from  Chester  to  Wolverhampton,  received  the 
royal  assent ;  and  that  a  Court  of  Equity  would  restrain 
the  Directors  from  so  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Company. 

"2. 1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  had  no  power  to 
divide  the  sum  of  £39,185  18s.  fid.  (the  difference  between 
interest  at  £3  10s.  per  cent  and  £5  per  cent,  on  the  arrears 
due  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners)  amongst  the 
proprietors  who  executed  the  bonds  given  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assuranoo  Company.  This  sum  was  the  property  of 
the  Ellesmoro  and  Chester  Canal  Company,  and  should  have 


been  applied  by  the  Directors  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 

Company.    The  transaction  has,  however,  been  legalised 

by  the  Act  of  9  Vict,  cap. 5.;  otherwise,  the  Directors  might 

be  called  upon  to  account  for  thts  illegal  application  of  tho 

funds  of  the  Company,  or  the  mortgages  for  j£675  each, 

which  were  given  to  the  proprietors  who  executed  the  bonds 

sot  aside. 

"  William  A.  8.  Westobt. 

"  Lincoln' s-Inn,  15th  Nov.,  1848." 

"  Opinion  of  Charles  Ceomptok,  Esq.,  of  the  Common  Law 
Bar. 

"  By  the  three  Acts  of  1846,  it  seems  that  three  sets  of 
shares  wore  to  be  created,  eaoh  set  liable  to  a  particular 
amount  for  a  particular  purposo ;  and  there  may  bo  a  doubt 
whether  the  Directors  could  make  one  set  of  shares  to  the 
amount  of  the  three  added  together,  and  make  tho  total 
subject  to  the  total  of  the  particular  sums  to  be  raised  by 
esob  set  of  shares. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  three  Acts  being  in  offset  one 
Act,  the  money  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  all ;  but 
I  rather  think  that,  in  strictness,  the  shares  ought  to  hare 
been  each  subject  to  the  particular  amount  only,  and  ought 
to  have  been  created  in  three  distinct  parcels.  The  point 
seems  worth  attending  to.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Direc- 
tors have  no  right  to  apply  the  money  received  by  the  call* 
to  the  discharge  of  the  mortgages. 

"  C.  Cbomptow. 

"  Temple,  November,  3,  1848." 

Alas  these  were  only  the  opinions  of  counsel— the  Judges 
ruled  their  way. 

The  meetings  which  have  been  held  during  the  month, 
although  sufficiently  stormy,  where  they  are  worth  noticing 
at  all,  hardly  embrace  that  interest  that  entitle  them  to 
detailed  remarks.  Among  these,  however,  may  be  noticed 
the  South  Devon  Railway,  which,  after  repeated  adjourn- 
ments and  a  war  a  Vouirance  between  certain  retired  and 
certain  existing  directors,  the  shareholders  being  similarly 
divided,  ended  by  a  resolution  being  at  last  passed  to  reject 
the  atmospheric  system  for  good.  This,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  tho  very  resolution  they  ought  to  have  ar- 
rived at.  Had  they  done  so  at  an  earlier  period  they  might 
have  been  £300,000  in  pocket. 

The  Aberdeen  Company  exhibited  an  unintelligible  ani- 
mus at  their  meeting.  There  arc  no  distinct  oharges  made ; 
the  implied  accusations  may  bo  false  or  true;  ire  have  no 
proof  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  for  this  petty  squab- 
ble wo  aro  to  lose  tho  chance  of  connecting  the  north  and 
south  by  a  great  trunk  line  ;  for  this  squabble,  and  to  gratify 
the  pique  of  some  two  or  three  disappointed  men,  the  really 
reasonable  shareholders  are  to  lose  the  capital  they  have  in- 
vested, and  so  perhaps  be  reduced — who  knows  ? — from  affln- 
enco  to  poverty.  And  so  it  is  in  too  ninny  instanoes ;  the  mere 
desire  of  being  a  somebody  prompts  a  man  to  agitate  for 
reform,  he  does  not  know  where,  and  tho  result  is  loss  to  all 
parties.  A  meeting  of  the  same  company,  or  rather  of  the 
turbulent  members  of  the  Company,  was  held  in  London  on 
a  subsequont  day,  who,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
business,  complimented  each  other  and  broke  up. 

The  succeeding  month  will  enable  your  readers  to  exam- 
ine with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  paying  prospects  of  the 
different  railways.  At  present  it  would  be  idle,  and  per- 
haps mischievous,  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  for  it  could  be 
little  better,  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore  I  say,  wait. 

The  half-yearly  statutory  meetings  of  the  various  com- 
panies are  just  commencing,  and  one  or  two  have  already/ 
oome  off.  During  February  we  shall  have  them  numerous 
enough.  A  very  brief  digest,  however,  will  sumoe  for  those 
that  have  taken  place  within  the  past  month. 
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The  Taw  Vale  Hail  way  and  Dock  Company  held  a  special 
general  meeting  in  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  2nd,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  two  new  directors.  The  chairman 
slated  that  of  the  previous  call  of  £44,000  which  had  been 
made,  £14,000  had  been  paid  up. 

An  extiaordinaiy  meeting  of  Cameron9 9  Coalwork,  Steam 
Cool,  and  Swansea  and  Loughar  Railway  Company,  took 
plate  ei  *»  Moorgate  Street,  London,  on  the  10th  January  ; 
Mr.  Cameron  in  the  chair.  A  strong  discussion  took  place 
on  certain  propositions  of  Colonel  Cameron,  about  raising  a 
sum  of  money  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Llanelly  Bail  way, 
which,  however,  were  affirmed  by  1,332  votes  to  260. 

Ob  the  same  day,  the  10th,  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway  Company  was  held  at  the 
Itfadon  tavern,  to  receive  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
investigation,  appointed  at  the  previous  half-yearly  meeting. 
la  the  report  submitted,  it  was  stated  that  the  arrears  due 
ea  cells  were  £40,080,  of  which  amount  it  was  hoped  the 
company  weald  receive  £20,000,  the  total  receipts  for  the 
trifle  ef  the  by-gone  half-year  were  set  down  at  £53,480. 

On  8aturday,  the  6th,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
South  Devon  Railway  Company  took  place  at  Exeter,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  atmospheric  s/stem  of  traction  should 
be  finally  abandoned,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  another 
trial.  After  a  long  discussion,  a  resolution  against  any  far- 
mer attempt  to  realise  the  system  of  traction  in  question, 
wu  carried  by  5,900  votes  to  1,875. 

A  meeting  of  the  London  shareholders  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  company  was  held  on  the  17th,  at  Badley's  Hotel, 
aVeadon,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  extricating  the  con- 
cern out  of  its  financial  difficulties.  A  resolution  in  favour 
of  preferential  6  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  divided  rateably  among 
the  shareholders,  was  agreed  to. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  Shropshire  Union  and  Canal 
Baikray  proprietors  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  10th, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  presenting  a  requisition  to  the 
dueeten  lor  a  better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany.  Besoiotions  in  conformity  therewith  were  agreed  to. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  (he  Bast  Indian  Railway 
Company,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Campbell,  was 
heM  on  the  23d,  in  the  London  Tavern,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  dissolve. 

A  mptting  of  shareholders  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
took  place  in  Manchester  on  the  £4tfa,  at  which  a  committee 
i  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  whole  affairs  of  the 


London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coasts  Bail  way  Com- 
pany held  its  sixth  half-yearly  meeting  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station,  on  the  25th— Mr.  S.  Laing  in  the  chair.  From  the 
report  submitted,  it  appears  that  the  total  capital  paid  up 
to  that  date  was  £6,950,040,  whiob,  with  the  amount  of 
£110,490,  would  receive  dividend  out  of  the  revenue.    The 


works  in  progress  were  expected  to  finish  in  the  spring,  when 
it  was  believed  the  capital  account  would  close  at  a  figure 
not  exceeding  £7,200,000.  The  gross  half-yearly  revenue 
had  been  £258,603,  or  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  of  £21,181.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
half-year  had  been  £96,861,  showing  a  reduction  of  £17,000 
on  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  A  dividend  of 
£'Z  6s.  per  share  was  declared- 

The  proprietors  of  the  Glasgow,  Pauley  t  Kilmarnock,  and 
Ayr  Railway,  held  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  on  the  23rd,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  to  guarantee  the  debentures  of  tho  Glas- 
gow, Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway,  to  a  sum  of  nearly 
half  a  million.  A  committee  of  those  present  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  company,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting. 

The  foregoing  abstract  constitutes  tho  actual  railway  busi- 
ness of  January.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  railways 
generally,  the  following  particulars  may  be  found  interest- 
ing:—While  consols  in  1848  have  fluctuated  from  80}  to  00, 
showing  a  range  of.  9 J,  the  following  variations  have  taken 
place  in  the  principal  railway  shares:— 

Highest  Lowest 

„  .  ,  Price.  Price.  Difference. 

Brighton       ~       ,«•«•,  44f         95  J0J 

Caledonian    ~_        «»        _„  86}  16$  2oI 

Eastern  Counties     «_       _       10J         111  4} 

Edinburgh  nnd  Glasgow    ~,  45*         86  e| 

Great  Western         ^       ^  105J         6oJ  40 

London  and  North-Western  154  W  65      - 

Midland         ~~        ~.        ^  117  64  63 

North  British  —       _  28  11  17 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  85}         90  Jfi* 

York  and  North  Midland   «_  70  41  38 

From  a  table  recently  issued,  it  appears  that  in  Buglaad, 
during  the  past  year,  760  miles  of  new  railway  were  opened ; 
in  Scotland,  299*  ;  and  in  Ireland,  168 ;  making  a  total  in 
Great  Britain  of  1,207  miles.  In  France,  146  miles  were 
opened;  in  Belgium,  68J ;  in  Austria,  180;  in  Italy,  11 ; 
and  in  Spain,  16 ;  making,  for  the  continent,  a  total  of  871 
miles. 

The  capital  called  up  and  borrowed  on  railways,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1844,  to  the  31st  March,  1848,  was 
£117,634,184,  ora  yearly  average  of  £27,696,000. 

The  mining  interest  keeps  steady,  without  material  im- 
provement* California  appears  the  rage  at  present.  We 
have  ships  advertised  from  every  dock  for  California-— 
joint-stock  steam-vessels  for  California— emigration  schemes 
for  Texas  and  California— in  short,  the*  cry  is  gold  !  gold  ! 
gold !  Whether  the  gold  may  not  turn  out  a  baser  oro  is  not 
yet  mooted  in  the  public  mind.  A  gold  refiner  in  the  me- 
tropolis actually  undertakes  to  send  out  200  young  men, 
find  them  in  provisions  for  a  certain  period,  bring  thorn 
home  again  (such  as  may  survive  I  suppose),  and  for  each 
900oz.  of  gold  obtained,  give  them  £1,000.  So  much  for 
Anglo-transatlantic  speculation- 
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IBBAHIM  PACHA, 
sketch  ef  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  omitted  in  our 

Oa  the  XOthNovember^t  Cairo,  his  Highness  Isearjm  Pacha, 
ssa  sf  tfae  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Stern,  brave,  and  inflffiihle,  the  de- 
attssA  Prince  is  known  in  Europe  as  a  successful  general,  and  his 
■namft  *•  remembered  as  that  of  one  who,  by  the  prowess  of  his 
me  wefl-eSseiplmed  bent  ef  his  mind,  ably  seconded  and 
of  his  lather,  Meheraet  AH,  in  the  civilisation 
posting  from  the  prejudice!  of  the  {tat,  ihey  very 


wisely  adopted  European  models  for  imitation,  in  order  to  re- 
establish the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolomies. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  was  born  at  the  village  of  Cavella,  in  Albania, 
in  1789.  That  village  was  also  the  birth-place  of  his  Jfcth#r. 
Soon  after  Ibrahim's  birth,  Meheinet  All  went  with  a  corps  of 
Albanian  troops  to  Egypt,  bringing,  as  usual,  his  flunily  win  bin . 
The  Albanians  are  bold  and  indefatigable,  but  mercenary  and  per- 
fidious warriors.  Lord  Byron  says  that  they  struck  him  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress, 
figure,  and  manner  of  living.  In  Egypt  Mehemet  lost  his  eldest 
and  favourite  son,  Toussoun,  the  father  of  Abbas  Pacha,  the  pre- 
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■ent  governor,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt.  Another  son, 
Ismael,  perished  in  an  expedition  against  the  Nubians,  who,  in 
revenge  for  his  cruelties,  burned  the  house  in  which  he  was.  The 
death  of  his  elder  brothers  cleared  the  way  for  Ibrahim,  who  thus 
became  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Charged  with  the 
task  of  remodelling  and  disciplining  it  after  the  French  fashion, 
he  proceeded  vigorously  to  work.  Within  three  years,  with  the 
aid  of  Colonel  Seve,  a  Frenchman,  known  in  Egypt  as  Soliman 
Pacha,  he  had  completed  six  regiments  of  five  battalions  of  800 
men  each.  In  1824  the  new  forces  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
One  regiment  was  sent  southward,  and  another  against  the 
Wahabees.  Ibrahim  greatly  distinguished  himself  against  this 
rebellious  sect.  In  1818  he  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  signal 
defeat  on  them,  under  their  sovereign,  Abdullah  Ben  Sund,  and 
in  blocking  them  up  in  their  fortified  camp,  four  days'  march  from 
their  capital,  Derayeh.  The  camp  was  stormed,  September  3, 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  20,000  soldiers  put  to  death,  and 
Abdallah  himself  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where,  with  his  mufti  and  treasurer,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  17th 
December  following.  The  severity  of  Ibrahim  caused  him  to  be 
remembered  as  the  scourge  of  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  Derayeh. 
The  war  was  renewed  in  1824,  and  was  protracted  during  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  with  alternate  advantage.  The  last  attempt, 
however,  of  the  Wahabees  was  completely  defeated  by  the  steady 
gallantry  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  infantry. 

The  struggle  made  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  their  independence 
occasioned  new  cause  for  the  exercise  of  Ibrahim's  energies.  In 
1824,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  18,000  Egyptian 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim,  were  sent  against  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  defeated  in  three  general  actions. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  set  sail  from  Alexandria,  July  19,  and 
united  with  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Bodroun,  September 
4.  Some  battles  were  now  fought  with  the  Greek  fleet.  The 
battle  of  Naxos,  September  10,  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  Otto- 
man  fleet  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  retired  to  Mitylene,  with 
the  loss  of  several  transport  ships.  The  Turkish  admiral  turned 
back  to  Constantinople,  with  fifteen  sail;  and  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Bodroun.  He 
supplied  the  islands  anew  with  troops  and  provisions,  particularly 
Candia,  which  his  father,  Mehemet  Ali,  regarded  as  part  of  his 
viceroyalty.  Hiaulis,  the  Greek  admiral,  attacked  hira  off  Candia.  |. 
Ibrahim  lost  a  frigate,  ten  small  vessels,  and  fifteen  transport 
•hips.  Weakened  by  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  on  board 
his  ships,  he  drew  back  to  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  where  the 
Egyptian  admiral,  Ishmael  Gibralter,  died. 

At  the  commencement  of  1826,  Ibrahim  made  preparations  for 
a  new  siege  of  Missolonghi.  As  governor  of  the  Morea,  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Patras  with  this  view;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  events,  he  made  himself  master  of  old  and  new 
Navarino,  and  marched  victoriously  to  the  very  gates  of  Nauplia 
(Nanoli  di  Romania).  Being  repulsed,  however,  in  the  battle  of 
the  mill*,  he  abandoned  the  intended  attack.  He  was  obliged  to 
draw  back  to  Tripolizsa,  in  the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  from 
Cokcotroni's  army.  This  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  his  enter- 
prises. Not  one  Greek  village  obeyed  his  command  to  submit  to 
his  protection.  He  laid  waste  everything,  put  to  death  the  men, 
and  aeat  the  women  and  children  as  slaves  to  Egypt.  He  next 
ciroeatd  to  Roumelia,  and,  after  the  departure  of  Rescind  Pacha, 
he  conducted  the  siege  of  Missolonghi  alone.  He  had  25,000 
men,  among  them  about  9,000  regular  troops;  forty-eight  cannon, 
bought  in  Prance,  with  which  Pierre  Boyer  bombarded  Mis- 
solonghi from  24th  February.  After  the  bombardment  had  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  Ibrahim  repeatedly  offered  the  commander 
of  the  fortress  large  sums  if  he  would  surrender  the  place.  He 
was  willing  even  to  permit  the  garrison  to  take  the  cannon  and 
all  the  moveable  property  with  them.  His  proposals  were  re- 
jected, and  the  garrison  prepared  themselves  for  death  or  victory. 
Ibrahim  assaulted  the  works  of  Missolonghi  from  28th  February 
to  2d  March.  On  this  day  he  attacked  the  place  by  sea  and  land, 
'but  was  wholly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men;  so  that 
Missolonghi  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  freed  by  Greek  valour,  when 
it  had  but  a  few  days'  provisions.  Ibrahim  now  directed  his  at- 
tacks against  the  outworks  of  Missolonghi  on  the  sea  side.  He 
forced  his  way,  with  gun-boats  and  floating  batteries,  into  the 
lagoons.  March  9, 1826,  he  stormed  the  little  island  of  Wassi- 
ladi,  important  as  a  fishing  place,  where  110  men  met  the  death 
of  heroes.  A  bomb,  which  fell  into  the  powder-room  of  the  fort 
and  kindled  the  ammunition,  decided  the  fate  of  this  place.  Then 
Ibrahim  took,  by  capitulation  (March  IS,  1926),  the  fortified 


island  of  Anatolico,  near  Missolonghi,  after  he  had  stormed  a  for- 
tified monastery  called  Kundro,  which  protected  the  island,  where 
a  garrison  of  400  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  After  these  nusfor- 
tunes,  Missolonghi,  the  bulwark  of  the  Peloponnesus,  fell  glo- 
riously, April  22, 1826.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  eti  aggie 
for  Greek  independence,  the  name  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  leader  of 
the  Turks,  appears  very  prominent.  His  army  overran  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Morea ;  but  the  battle  of  Navarino,  October  20, 
1827,  when  the  combined  British,  Russian,  and  Preach  fleets, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Codrington,  destroyed  the  Tureo- 
Egyptian  fleet  of  214  vessels,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  sent  him  back  to  Egypt,  shorn  of 
his  conquests. 

Soon  after  this  the  war  in  Syria  broke  out,  through  a  Quarrel 
between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Pacha  of  Saida ;  and  the  feme? 
threatened,  unless  justice  was  done  to  him,  to  resort  to  arms,  to 
march  upon  Acre,  and  chastise  Abdullah.  The  Sultan  pretended 
to  coincide  with  his  views,  and  despatched  the  Capudan  Pacha* 
with  a  fleet,  apparently  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  But  wheat 
the  various  measures  for  securing  the  object  of  the  campaign  wens 
arranged,  and  the  fleet  had  already  arrived  at  Rhodes,  the  Sultan 
set  Mehemet  at  defiance,  and  recalled  the  fleet.  Tss mediately 
upon  this  the  Pacha  pushed  forward  all  necessary  preparations  for 
the  expedition ;  and,  to  the  dismay  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  Ibrahim 
had  already  disembarked  in  Syria  before  the  imperial  messenger, 
despatched  from  Constantinople  with  orders  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, could  arrive  at  Alexandria.  Thus  the  war,  which  was  16 
terminate  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  was  commenced 
under  the  imperial  auspices,  as  Ibrahim  actually  sailed  from  Egypt 
with  the  Sultan's  firman  in  his  possession.  Mehemet  affected 
great  deference  to  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  but  said  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  sailed,  and  that  if  the  envoy  would  tarry  he  should 
bear  back  the  keys  of  Acre.  The  Saltan  having  adopted  the-  al- 
ternative of  war,  made  great  efforts  to  prepare,  whilst  the  Pacha 
was  actually  conquering  Syria.  Tripoli  first,  then  Acre,  then  Dsw 
mascus,  and  then  Aleppo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim.  The 
Turks  were  beat  at  Hones  and  Bylan,  and  falling  back  on  Komiafa, 
collected  in  great  force  to  march  upon  Syria.  Ibrahim,  however, 
did  not  wait ;  but,  forcing  the  passes  of  Mount  Taunts,  hastened 
to  meet  them,  and,  December  10,  1832,  he  fought  a  desperate 
battle,  which  ended  in  their  total  discomfiture,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Grand  Vizier.  Ibrahim  immediately  advanced  towards  Con- 
stantinople. Mehemet's  fleet  in  the  meantime  embarrassed  the 
Porte  by  intercepting  the  provisions  intended  for  the  Turkiah 
army  in  Syria. 

At  this  extremity,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation. 
Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  a  treaty  was  framed, 
under  the  advice  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Roussin,  offering  the 
vassalage  of  Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Tripoli  for  his  acceptance.  To 
this  he  returned  a  decided  refusal,  and  despatched  orders  for 
Ibrahim  to  advance.  No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces  and 
left  Kintukia,  than  the  Russian  troops  landed  and  encamped  be- 
tween him  and  the  Sosphorus,  which  so  alarmed  the  Sultan,  who 
feared  his  ally  even  more  than  he  did  his  open  enemy,  that  he  at 
length  concluded  a  treaty,  ceding  the  whole  of  Syria  to  Mehemet, 
and  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  glorious 
termination  of  this  war  was  celebrated  at  Alexandria,  in  18SS, 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy.  Troops  and  money  were,  how- 
ever, required  to  maintain  a  government,  still  at  actual  war,  or  eo 
unsettled  in  many  parts  as  to  require  military  rule.  The  conse- 
quent  severity  and  exactions  caused  an  insurrection  in  Syria,  of 
so  serious  a  nature  that  Mehemet  himself  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding there  in  person.  Revolts,  however,  were  only  suppressed 
in  one  place  to  break  out  in  another,  and  most  sanguinary  and 
severe  measures  were  adopted.  The  young  men  were  drafted  off 
to  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz ;  and  Ibrahim,  concentrating  his  forces 
in  the  Lebanon,  disarmed  the  subjects  of  Emir  Beecher,  Prince  of 
the  Druses.  The  same  people  rebelled  in  1637$  but  the  rebellion 
was  suppressed  with  great  severity  by  Ibrahim. 

Meantime  Sultan  Mahmoud  determined  to  make  another  efart 
for  the  recovery  of  Syria,  raised  an  army  in  1888,  the  eomnsand 
of  which  he  entrusted  to  Hafiz  Pacha,  bidding  him  drive  the 
Egyptians  behind  the  desert.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  Me- 
hemet and  Ibrahim  degraded  of  their  dignities,  and  a  new  Paeha 
was  appointed  to  Egypt.  Hals  crossed  the  Taurus  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  and  was  met  by  Ibrahim  on  the  94th  of  June, 
1830,  at  ftizib.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Turks  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  fled,  leaving  6,000  prisoners  and  all  the  am- 
munition behind.    At  this  crisis  the  European  powers  inter* 
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■II  k*£?       *^"*1  *oe*>  ^ote  *>,ra  uPon  Syria,  reduced  Acre, 

■*JjaJy4.t»©ii«,  whieh,  under  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Napier, 

dnWlfcil  Ibrahim  from  fcis  position*.    The  capture  of  Acre  left 

**hna  no.  eAwaee  bat  to  retreat.    A  treaty  was  subsequently 

wWftd  with  hCehemet  Ali,  which  finally  settled  the  Eastern 

W&ttV    Emrpfc  continued  to  be  governed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

His  sou  Ibrahim,  retained  command  of  the  military  force,  and 

latterly,  since  the  intellect  of  Mehemet  gave  way;  that  once 

enugetie  chieftain  being  now  in  his  dotage,  he  conducted  the 

ca&e  adnuustratioo,   rather  checking  his  father's  profuse  cx- 

pe^fimte  in  public  works,  and  devoting  himself  to  agricultural 

invite*  and  the  perfection  of  the  army. 

hi  1845  Ibrahim  visited  England,  and  was  received  with  all 
febjfjh  honour  to  which  his  name  and  station  were  entitled. 
Thelaie  Aidenaan  John  Johnson  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
ioaaand  his  dinner  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  the  Mansion  House 
via  indeed  "  a  memorable  event."  At  one  time,  contrary  to  the 
ndai  of  the  Koran,  Ibrahim  was  said  to  be  intemperate  in  the 
me  of  the,  which  much  injured  his  constitution.  Latterly  his 
dw  fining  health  caused  him  to  become  abstemious.  He  is 
umrmlul  in  the  government  by  Abbas  Pacha,  his  nephew,  son 
•f  Ifltwonn,  already  mentioned. 


THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND. 

At  the  Grange,  new  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Lord 
suddenly,  on  the  30th  December,  1848,  the  Eight 
Eden,  Sari  of  Auckland,  aged  64.  His  father, 
oBpaafltr  Mr.  William  Eden,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  of 
Went  Anetiaad,  Bart,  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  became  a 
daaia^dahed.puhhe  servant,  and  first  obtained  an  Irish  peerage 
at  Baron  Auckland,  on  November  18,  1789.  In  1778,  he  was 
snpointi  d  a  ftomirit'wrioaer  to  negotiate  peace  with  North  America. 
fie  ems  subsequently  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  ambassador  on  various  oo- 
enuwus  to  franco,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  1793, 
he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  Diplomatic  Congress  of 
Antwerp;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  he  was  cre- 
oa  the  9th  May  in  that  year,  Baron  Auckland  of  West 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
His  hat  appointment  was  that  of  Postmaster-General, 
t  resigned  in  1801,  receiving  a  pension  of  £2,300  for  him- 
£700  per  annum  for  Lady  Auckland,  who  was  a  daughter 
ef  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.    By  this  lady  he  had  three  sons  and  eight 


The  late  Earl  wis  his  second  son,  and  succeeded  to  the  English 
d  Irish  barony  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first 
liny  28, 1814.     His  elder  brother,  William  Frederick,  was 
in  the  Thames,  February  24, 1810.    The  Earl  of 
was  born  August  26, 1784.   Though  possessed  of  con- 
ahilitift,  he  had  neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  high 
talents  of  his  father.    Previous  to  his  obtaining  a  place 
in  the  Government,  he  gave  his  steady  support  to  the  Whigs, 
while  they  were  in  opposition,  but  he  seldom  addressed  the  House 
ef  laws.    In  1830,  when  the  first  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey  came 
r,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with  the  united 
ef  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the 
On  this  occasion,  he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.    The 
Tsee*Piesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  Lord  Auckland 
was  president  was  Mr.  Poolett  Thompson   (afterwards  Lord 
Syseneam),  upon  whom  devolved  much  of  the  duty  of  addressing 
the  House  ef  Commons  on  all  matters  connected  with  that  de- 
amftsmil,  and  thus  relieved  his  less-gifted  principal  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so  in  the  Peers. 

in  My  1884,  when  Earl  Grey  resigned  the  Premiership,  and 
vet  ss*esedsd  by  Viscount  Melbourne,  Lord  Auckland  was  trans- 
Jeried  treat  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  more  important  post  of 
Shut  Load  of  the  Admiralty.  In  November  1834,  he  went  out 
win  the  rest  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry.  On  the  restoration  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  office  in  the  following  April,  Lord  Auckland 
was  again  appointed  Pint  Lord  of  tjie  Admiralty.  This  office 
he  held  only  for  a  few  months,  having  been  selected  to  fill  the 
high  post  of  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Heyteabury's  ap- 
pehttmtai  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  cancelled.  On  the 
5th  at  September  a  dinner  was  given  to  him  at  the  Albion  Tavern 
by  tbt  dueetors  of  the  East  India  Company  previous  to  his  de- 
pertere  tor  the  East. 

Itarjsj  his  government  of  India,  trade  and  commerce  received 
m  isfuttnt  iaufeto*  from  bit  measures,     The  extension  of  1 


medical  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  education,  .and  the  en- , 
couragement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  were  among  the' 
objects  of  his  solicitude.  His  amiable  character,  his  cliaritable 
disposition  and  habits,  and  his  magnificent  hospitality,  rendered 
him  highly  popular.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  sister, 
the  Hon.  Miss  Eden,  a  lady  who  has  distinguished  herself  in  the 
world  of  art  by  many  admirable  drawings,  but  especially  by  her 
sketches  in  India,  and  her  portraits  of  the  principal  Affghan 
chiefs,  which  were  lithographed  and  published  in  England. 

The  sole  blot  upon  his  administration  was  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.  Towards  the  end  of  1838  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  invading  the  Afghan  territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  deposed  sovereign,  Shah  Soo-jah-ool-Moolk,  and 
dethroning  Dost  Mohamed.  But  after  succeeding  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  Afighans  inflicted  a  terrible  vengeance  on  our  unfor- 
tunate army;  and  one  of  the  severest  reverses  which  the  British 
troops  had  ever  sustained  was  inflicted  on  them  in  Cabool. 

In  December,  1839,  Lord  Auckland  was  created  an  Earl,  as  a 
mark  of  regard  for  his  public  services.  He  remained  in  India 
till  1842,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
In  1846,  on  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  forming  his  ministry,  appointed  Lorn 
Auckland  to  his  former  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  he  held  till  bis  death. 

The  Earl  of  Auckland  was  not  married.  He  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  estates  by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Eden,  formerly  Vicar  of  Battersea,  and  now  Bishop  of  Sudor 
and  Man. 

As  a  public  servant,  the  Earl  of  Auckland  was  an  excellent  and 
indefatigable  man  of  business.  He  was,  however,  of  a  retiring 
character,  and  of  a  cautious  and  prudent  disposition.  He  was 
easily  accessible ;  just,  upright,  and  trujy  liberal  in  the  discharge 
of  aU  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  In  private,  he  was  singularly 
amiable.  His  person  was  tall,  and  his  manner  dignified.  He 
was  much  devoted  to  literature,  and  especially  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  matters  connected  with  tha 
arts. 

The  late  Earl  was  nominated  a  Civil  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1835.  He  was  also  an  official  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum ;  Governor  of  the  Royal  $  aval  College,  at 
Portsmouth ;  one  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ; 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1843 ;  Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  University 
College,  London ;  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  SIBORNK 

At  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  on  the  13th  January, 
Captain  William  Sibornb,  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1815,"  and  constructor  of  the 
Waterloo  Model.  Carpt.  Siborne  was  Military  Secretary  and  Ad- 
jutant at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  to  whieh  offices  he  was 
appointed  10th  November,  1643.  His  model  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  commenced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  desire  of 
the  Government,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  them.  His 
close  application  for  nine  years  to  the  accomplishment  of  thn 
work  produced  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal.  He  was  for  18  years  Military  Secretary  at  Dublin, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  under  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  late  Lord  Vivian,  and  Sir  Edward  Blakeney.  He 
has  left  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  the  latter  a  Lieute- 
nant in  the  Royal  Engineers,  to  deplore  his  loss. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

Lately,  in  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Hartley  Colmhdge,  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  biographical  work  of  much  merit,  and  of 
more  than  local  interest,  entitled  "  Biographia  Borealia :  a  col- 
lection of  notices  of  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,"  and  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  published  in  1833,  which  indicated  unequivocal 
marks  of  genius.  One  of  his  lyrics,  styled  "  The  Nautilus,"  is  a 
poem  of  much  beauty ;  and  in  thought  and  structure  his  sonnets 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  language.  His  notices  of 
Mossinger  and  Ford,  written  for  Moxon's  editions,  shew  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners  as  well  as  the  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Ho  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  prose  essays  for  Mr.  Moxon,  which 
are  soon  to  be  published,    Although  one  gf  the  »ost  pleasing 
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and  original  of  modern  writers,  it  was  indeed  a  reproach  to  him 
that  he  "  did  not  till  his  fine  genins  to  its  loll  capabilities,"  bnt 
allowed  his  powers  to  lie  waste  and  dormant.  The  world  is  the 
loser  now,  and  will  prize  the  more  what  has  been  bequeathed  to 
it,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  Coleridge's  son.  Mr.  Hartley 
Coleridge  had  for  some  years  lived  in  the  retirement  of  the  lake 
country)  and  lies  buried  in  Grasmere  churchyard. 


ROBEBT  CADELL,  ESQ. 

At  his  seat,  Katho  House,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on 
the  20th  January,  Robert  Cadell,  Esq.,  the  eminent  publisher. 
His  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  his  name  extensively 
known ;  while  his  public  spirit  and  intelligence,  hid  philanthropy 
and  liberality,  caused  it  to  be  no  less  universally  respected.  We 
believe  that  he  was  originally  in  a  different  profession  from  that 
in  which  he  acquired  so  much  distinction,  but  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  partnership  with  that  gentleman  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  This  took  place  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  prodigious  success  of 
which  created  a  new  era  in  the  bookselling  trade.  The  busi- 
ness was  for  a  long  period  extensively  carried  on  under  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Constable  &  Company. 

In  1826,  after  the  failure  of  that  firm,  Mr.  Cadell  became  the 
sole  publisher  of  Scott's  works.  In  Lockhartfs  life  of  his  father, 
in-law  there  are  some  very  interesting  notices  relative  to  CadelTs 
connection  with  the  great  novelist,  who  has  recorded  in  his  Diary 
that  "  Constable  without  Cadell  is  like  getting  the  clock  without 
the  pendulum;  the  one  having  the  ingenuity,  the  other  the  caution 
of  the  business."  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  him  is  thus  favourably 
expressed  in  his  Diary,  at  the  time  his  publishers  were  about  to 
nil : — "  Cadell  came  at  eight  to  communicate  a  letter  from  Hunt 
and  Bobinson,  intimating  they  had  stood  the  storm.  I  shall  al- 
ways think  the  better  of  Cadell  for  this — not  merely  because 
'  his  feet  are  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  who  brings  good  tid- 
ings,1 but  because  he  showed  feeling — deep  feeling,  poor  fellow. 
He,  who  I  thought  had  no  more  than  his  numeration-table,  and 
who,  if  he  had  his  whole  counting-house  full  of  sensibility,  had 
yet  his  wife  and  children  to  bestow  it  upon.  I  will  not  forget 
this,  if  all  keeps  right.  I  love  the  virtues  of  rough-and-round 
men — the  others  are  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rheum,  sal-volatile,  and 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief." 

Iu  December,  1827,  Mr.  Cadell  became  joint  proprietor  of  the 
copyright  of  all  Sir  Walter's  works  then  published.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  in  his  "Life  of  Scott,*  thus  details  the  circumstances: — 
"The  question  as  to  the  property  of  the  'Life  of  Napoleon/ 
and  'Woodstock,*  having  now  been  settled  by  the  arbiter  (Lord 
Newton)  in  avow  of  the  author,  the  relative  affairs  of  Sir 
Walter  and  the  creditors  of  Constable  were  so  simplified  that 
the  trustee  on  that  sequestrated  estate  resolved  to  bring  into  the 
market,  with  the  concurrence  of  Ballantyne'a  trustees,  and,  with- 
out further  delay,  a  variety  of  very  valuable  copyrights.  This 
important  sale  comprised  Scott's  novels  from  'Wavedey*  to 
•Quentto  Durward'  inclusive,  besides  a  majority  of  the  shares  of 
the  poetical  works.  Mr.  CadeU's  fiunily  and  private  friends  were 
extremely  desirous  that  he  should  purchase  part  at  least  of  these 
copyrights,  and  Sir  Walter's  were  not  less  so  that  he  should  seize 
this  last  opportunity  of  recovering  a  share  in  the  prime  fruits  of 
hi»  genius.  The  relations  by  this  time  established  between  him 
and  Cadell  were  those  of  strict  confidence  and  kindness,  and  both 
saw  well  that  the  property  would  he  comparatively  lost  were  it  not 
secured;  that  henceforth  the  whole  should  be  managed  as  one 
unbroken  concern.  It  was  in  the  success  of  an  uniform  edition 
of  the  Waverley  novels,  with  prefaces  and  notes  by  the  author, 
that  both  anticipated  the  means  of  finally  extinguishing  the  debt 
of  Ballantyne  &  Company;  and,  after  some  demur,  the  trustees 
of  that  house's  creditors  were  wise  enough  to  adopt  their  views. 
The  result  was  that  the  copyrights,  exposed  to  sale  for  behoof  of 
Constable's  creditors,  were  purchased,  one-half  for  Sir  Walter,  the 
other  half  for  Cadell,  at  the  price  of  £8,500,  a  sum  which  was 
considered  large  at  the  moment,  but  which  the  London  competi- 
tors soon  afterwards  convinced  themselves  they  ought  to  have 
outbid." 


Sir  Walter's  Diary,  of  date  December  20,  1827,  has  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  this  event : — 

"  Anent  the  copyrights,  the  'pock  puds'  were  not  frightened  by 
our  high  price.  They  came  on  briskly,  four  or  five  bidden 
abreast,  and  went  on  till  the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Cadell  at 
£8,500 ;  a  very  large  sum  certainly,  yet  he  has  been  offered  a 
profit  on  it  already.  The  activity  of  the  contest  serves  to  show 
the  value  of  the  property.  On  the  whole,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  acquisition."  "Well  might  the  'pock  puddings'  (the 
English  booksellers),"  continues  Mr.  Lockhart,  "rue  their  timidity 
on  this  day;  but  it  was  the  most  lucky  one  that  ever  came  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  creditors.  A  dividend  of  six  shillings  in  the 
pound  was  paid  at  this  Christmas  on  their  whole  claim*.  The 
result  of  their  high-hearted  debtor's  exertions  between  January, 
1826,  and  January,  1828,  was  in  all  very  nearly  £40,000.  No 
literary  biographer,  in  all  likelihood,  will  ever  have  such  another 
fact  to  record.  The  creditors  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  indefatigable  industry  which  had  achieved  so  much 
for  their  behoof." 

Into  this  new  enterprise,  which  was  a  scheme  of  Mr.  CadelTs, 
he  threw  all  the  energy  of  his  character,  his  business  skill, 
and  the  seal  springing  from  his  enthusiastic  confidence  in  Sir 
Walter's  popularity,  and  his  own  unbounded  love  and  veneration 
for  the  Great  Magician.  The  whole  series  of  novels  were  re- 
published in  small  octavo  five-shilling  volumes,  neatly  got  up, 
with  plates  and  embellished  title-pages,  and  explanatory  notes  by 
the  author. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Walter,  a  fresh  arrangement  was  come 
to  with  regard  to  the  copyright,  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  bis 
"Life  of  Scott,"  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  Shortly  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  his,  sons  and  myself,  as  his 
executors,  endeavoured  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  within 
our  power  for  completing  the  great  object  of  his  own  wishes  sad 
fatal  exertions.  We  found  the  remaining  principal  sum  of  the 
Ballantyne  debt  to  be  about  £54,000.  £22,000  had  been  insured 
upon  his  life ;  there  were  some  moneys  in  the  hand  sof  the  trus- 
tees, and  Mr.  Cadell  very  handsomely  offered  to  advance  to  us 
the  balance,  about  £800,  that  we  might,  without  further  delay, 
settle  with  the  body  of  creditors.  This  was  effected  accordingly 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1833,  Mr.  Cadell  accepting,  as  his  only 
security,  the  right  to  the  profits  accruing  from  Sir  Walter's 
copyright  property  and  literary  remains,  until  such  times  as  this 
new  and  consolidated  obligation  should  be  discharged." 

In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Cadell  took  upon  himself  all  the  remaining 
debts  upon  the  estate,  on  the  transfer  to  him  by  the  family  of 
their  remaining  claim  over  Sir  Walter's  writings.  This  debt 
included  an  heritable  bond  over  the  lands  of  Ahbot&ford  for 
£10,000.  This  transaction  Mr.  Lockhart  says  "  crowned  a  long 
series  of  kind  services  to  the  cause  and  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott." 

Mr.  CadeU's  health  had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  nearly  a 
year.  During  the  past  few  months  he  was  in  treaty  for  the  sale 
of  the  entire  copyrights,  which  were  valued  at  the  enormous  sua 
of  £60,000.  Mr.  Cadell  issued  Scott's  works  in  every  form  and 
shape.  There  was  an  edition  suited  to  every  class  of  society, 
from  the  splendid  Abbotsford,  on  which  he  spent  about  £40,000, 
down  to  the  cheap  people's  edition  in  parts,  of  which  he  used  to 
boast  that  he  sold  about  70,000  copies.  Sir  Walter's  manu- 
scripts were  preserved  by  him  with  great  care,  and  it  was  with 
pride  that  he  used  to  exhibit  these  literary  treasures  to  his  friends. 
His  taste  was  sound  and  discriminating,  his  plans  comprehensive 
and  liberal,  and  his  application  unwearied.  His  punctuality  was 
almost  proverbial.  Exactly  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning,  except 
Sunday,  he  entered  his  carriage  at  Batho ;  and,  along  the  road  to 
Edinburgh,  the  country  people  knew  the  time  to  a  minute,  by  the 
appearance  of  what  they  called  "  the  Batho  coach."  The  same 
order  and  regularity  were  conspicuous  at  his  place  of  business  in 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh.  In  a  word,  in  business  he  was 
distinguished  by  liberality,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  while  in  private 
life  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  sterling  honour  and 
integrity. 

His  first  wife  died  childless  long  before  1825,  and  he  afterward) 
married  Miss  Mylne,  who  survives  him, 
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MARCH,    1849. 


THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION— CANADA. 


Is  the  month  of  November  we  offered  remarks  on 
emigration,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  causes  which  ne- 
cessitated the  very  extensive  recent  deportations 
from  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  from  certain  manu- 
facturing districts,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. We  then  showed  that  the  alleged  causes  of 
the  recent  emigration  were  inadequate  and  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  actual  results.  We  fearlessly 
pointed  to  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  cruel  restric- 
tion under  -which  the  natives  of  Scotland  and  of 
England,  bat  especially  the  former,  were  placed  by 
entails — a  system  by  which  land  is  locked  up,  and 
doomed  to  sterility,  while  the  public  at  large  is  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  that  land,  upon  which  the 
nation's  food  ought  to  be  raised  abundantly,  and 
with  an  exportable  surplus,  as  at  the  close  of  last 
century.  We  asserted  that  in  England  entails  are 
by  no  means  the  crying  evil ;  that  they  are  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island ;  and  for  Ireland,  we 
ventured  to  reeommend  order  and  industry — be- 
cause order  and  submission  to  law  are  the  funda- 
mental requisites  of  society  in  all  countries,  and  in 
all  circumstances. 

TVe  asserted  then,  what  we  repeat  now,  that 
England  wants  room,  that  Scotland  wants  emanci- 
pation from  the  strict  entail  law,  and  that  Ireland 
wants  industry. 

We  also  noticed  the  attempts  of  English  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highlands  to  go  back  to  the  exploded 
middle-age  plan  of  extensive  hunting  grounds  ;  we 
denounced  all  extirpations  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  deer,  as  a  barbarous  policy,  and 
hinted  that  enthusiastic  sportsmen  should  now  and 
then  take  a  run  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  immense 
natural  forests  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
where  they  could  enjoy  their  Bports,  in  accordance 
with  the  majestic,  solitary  grandeur  of  primeval 
nature,  repudiating  for  ever  the  city  fashion  of  bat- 
tles and  slaughter  in  the  vicinity  of  artificial  plan- 
tations.   Such  was  the  gist  of  our  paper ;  and  we 
directed  attention  to  the  struggle  now  going  on 
between  the  aristocratic  or  feudal  system,  and  the 
commercial  or  monied  interest.     We  hinted  our 
suspicion  that  the  feudal  would  be  found  the  weaker, 
and  nore  squeezable  of  the  two,  but  that,  as  neither 
vera  friends  of  ours,  they  might  fight  out  their 
quarrel,  and  we  ought  to  gain  whatever  is  lost, 
either  by  the  feudal  system  or  by  the  overgrown 
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monied  interest.  In  short,  we  hope  we  made  it 
plain  that — while  admitting,  feeling  deeply  that  emi- 
gration was  a  melancholy  necessity — a  great  deal 
might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  expatriating,  of  banishing  us  or  our 
door  neighbours  merely  because  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  the  cotton  lords,  or  the  "  Merchants  of  Venice,*' 
considered  us  as  intruders  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 
and  wanted  us  out  of  their  way. 

We  do  not  like  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  and 
we  had  made  sure  of  being  able  to  givo  our  readers 
a  few  useful  hints  about  emigration  in  sufficient 
time  for  the  shipping  season,  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  because  the  money  for  the  other  place, 
the  pet  colony  of  Australia,  is  all  done — the 
£100,000  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  expended-— 
so  that  Canada  is  likely  to  be  more  talked  of  this 
spring  as  the  field  for  enterprise. 

We  have  been  rather  unexpectedly  pulled  up, 
taken  aback,  by  certain  grumblings  and  murmurs 
about  the  colonies  in  general,  about  doubts  expres- 
sed as  to  our  being  allowed  to  retain  them,  or  to 
consider  them  British  territory.  It  is  said  that  the 
Americans  have  no  objections  to  annex  Canada,  in 
fact  are  rather  inclined  that  way.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Colonial  office  had  all  but  jobbed  away 
Vancouver's  Island ;  that  tho  worthies  in  that 
office  have  lately  granted  a  million  of  the  nation9 8 
acres  in  Australia  to  some  clique  or  company,  no 
doubt  composed  of  individuals  very  respectable,  and 
very  well  known  to  the  Colonial  office  people. 
Singular  transactions  these !  We  wonder  whether 
the  clever  Mr.  Hawes,  or  his  long-letter  superior, 
Earl  Grey,  are  allowed  a  commission,  a  "  leeUe  per 
eentage,"  on  these  sales.  Certainly  we  should  say, 
that  if  the  national  property  requires  to  be  pawned, 
or  sold  privately  for  what  it  will  bring,  the  men 
who  are  employed  to  make  these  humiliating 
and  suspicious  transfers  ought  to  be  "  paid  extra" 
for  their  trouble.  It  must  go  to  their  hearts  to  see 
the  old  family  estates,  so  to  speak — the  choicest 
properties  of  the  nation — parted  with  at  such  a  sa- 
crifice ;  why,  it  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
the  late  George  Robins  himself,  and,  for  an  auc- 
tioneer, he  could  stand  a  good  deal,  to  see  such 
"  magnificent  domains  actually  thrown  away." 

Perhaps  these  sales,  or  gifts  of  colonial  territory, 
are  connected  with  some  sort  of  perquisites ;  and 
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really  they  would  require  to  be  so,  for  they  look 
very  suspicious,  and  startle  the  prejudices  of  plain- 
sailing  folks  like  ourselves. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  just  at  the  close  of  last 
session,  made  a  long  speech  against  the  expenses  of 
the  colonies  ;  but  he  did  npt  argue  that  they  should 
be  given  away  either  to  Yankees,  or  Ellices,  or  to 
friends  of  Colonial- office  clerks.  Sir  William  con- 
tended that,  by  certain  "reforms,  the  resources 
of  the  oolonies  would  be  developed,  they  would  be- 
come more  useful,  and  their  inhabitants  more  at- 
tached to  the  British  empire/'  Many  severe 
things  have  been  said  about  this  speech  of  Sir 
William's,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  rather  rambling, 
and  contains  some  errors  in  statistical  calculation. 
Yet,  as  the  words  just  quoted  are  from  the  third  of 
the  positions  with  which  his  speech  commences,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  the  baronet  really  meant 
what  he  said,  and  that  although  contending  for 
financial  reform,  he  does  not  advocate  the  giving 
away  of  the  colonies  in  presents,  either  to  select 
cliques,  poor  relations  of  the  "  family  government," 
Yankees,  Canadians,  or  even  to  Mr.  EUice  and 
his  Hudson  Bay  Company  ;  for,  after  exposing  the 
mismanagement,  the  imbecility,  and  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  the  colonial  administration,  he  says, 
"  If  the  colonies  were  properly  planted,  and  self- 

foverned  according  to  the  old  fashion,  then  our 
insmen  and  friends,  Instead  of  overstocking  the 
liberal  professions — instead  of  overcrowding  the 
army  and  navy,  where  no  career  is  open  to  them 
—-would  seek  their  fortunes  In  the  colonies,  and 
prosper  ;  for  we  are  by  nature  a  colonising  people. 
The  same  destiny  that  led  our  forefathers  from  their 
homes  in  the  farthest  east  still  urges  onwards  to  oc- 
cupy the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west  and  the 
south ;  and  America,  and  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  anxiously  expect  our  arrival  to  convert 
their  wastes  into  happy  abodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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race. 

Mr.  Hutt,  who  seconded  Sir  William,  after  making 
similar  animadversions  upon  the  Colonial  office,  took 
notice  of  the  "  great  desire  amongst  the  working 
classes  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies — men  inferior  in 
no  high  quality  to  those  colonists  who  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  colonial  empire — men  whose  pre- 
sence amongst  tha  emigrants  would  be  an  incalcu- 
lable blessing,  both  to  them  and  any  settlement  to 
which  they  might  proceed,  but  who  would  not  hear 
of  the  colonies  on  the  terms  on  which  they  were  now 
offered  to  them.  They  ought  to  make  a  strong  en- 
deavour to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  colonists." 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  those  eminent  men 
in  the  reforming  party  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  are  justified  in  holding  that  it  is  not  revolution, 
nor  alienation,  nor  fraudulent  transfer  of  colonial 
territory,  that  is  sought  after  by  the  reformers,  but 
a  just  and  honourable,  though  economical  admini- 
stration of  colonial  affairs.  If  Mr.  Cobden  has  been 
represented  as  saying  that  a  logical  carrying  out  of 
free  trade  principles  would  cut  off  our  connection 
with  the  colonies,  we  take  leave  to  deny  the  infer- 
ence, and  to  affirm  that  practical  free  trade  may  be 
most  easily,  and  most  certainly  obtained  with  our  own 
colonies.    If  the  colonists  are  dissatisfied — and  we 


know  that  they  are,  and  that  they  have  had  too  mack 
cause — we  also  know  that  they  are  discontented, 
not  because  they  are  under  the  British  crown,  and 
governed  by  the  British  Parliament,  but  they  are 
discontented  because  they  are  under  the  rule  of 
stupid  governors,  and  have  no  appeal  to  the  British 
Parliament ;  because  they  are  under  the  despotism 
of  Earl  Grey,  an  anomalous  imperium  in  imperio, 
a  government  within  a  government,  lording  it  over 
many  lands  and  many  climes.  The  Colonial  offiee 
is  an  antiquated,  neglected  closet  of  the  monarchy, 
in  which  has  taken  refuge  that  ghost  or  dogma  of 
a  dark  age,  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  It  has, 
like  Pius  IX.,  slipped  on  the  livery  of  a  servant,  and 
impudently  proclaims,  "  The  Colonial  office  can  do 
no  wrong."  Earl  Grey  is  the  visible  head  of  this 
mysterious  office ;  his  ordinances  give  law  to  millions 
of  people  whom  the  united  power  of  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  cannot  rescue,  or  will  not  rescue,  outof 
his  hands.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  waste  a  great 
part  of  their  time  every  spring,  in  talking  about  the 
colonial  possessions.  Earl  Grey  hears  them  in  dig- 
nified silence ;  he  knows  that  His  empire  is  safe,  and 
that  no  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  touching 
colonies,  can  become  law  until  ithas  regularly  passed 
through  his  office. 

George  Canning  boasted  of  having  called  a  new 
world  into  existence,  when  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies;  but 
Earl  Grey  can  make  constitutions,  and  practical 
independencies  for  colonies  in  the  east  or  in  the  west, 
and  no  man  intermeddles  with  his  manufactures. 
Kar  more  i  when  the  British  Parliament  presume 
to  legislate  for  the  Earl's  dominions,  he  is  above 
contradicting  Parliament  in  words,  because  he  can 
thwart  and  counterwork,  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  nation,  by  the  unseen  machinery  of  his  more 
than  imperial  office. 

But,  while  admitting  and  deprecating  the  uncon- 
stitutional powers  of  this  office — unconstitutional 
from  long  neglect  and  from  prescription,  rather 
than  from  design — and  while  we  deplore  the  un- 
happy blunders  of  the  Colonial  office,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  charge  the  head  of  that  office  with  any 
deep-laid  plan  for  alienating  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. Indeed,  although  we  know  the  Earl  to  be  a 
somewhat  strange-tempered  person,  we  would  be 
loath  to  accuse  him,  or  to  believe  him  guilty,  of  any- 
thing deep-laid — such  as  a  plot — or  indeed  of  any- 
thing deeper  than  one  of  his  own  interminablo 
essays,  facetiously  called  a  despatch,  so  long  and 
so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  a  tedious  newspaper 
controversy  as  to  its  true  meaning.*  Neither  do 
we  think  that  he  would  knowingly  permit  his  second 
in  command,  Mr.  Hawes,  to  contrive  arrangements 
for  handing  over  the  colonies  to  our  great  rivals— 
the  Americans* 

We  think  Earl  Grey  has  a  measure  of  integrity 
sufficient  to  place  him  above  such  suspicions. 
Of  Mr.  Hawes  we  cannot  form  a  clear  estimate. 
We  have  some  faint  recollections  of  his  wondrously 

*  Vide  his  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  on 
"Responsible  Governments,"  in  which  the  Sari  darkly  hints  at 
retiring  pensions ;  bat  to  darkly,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  toatrererey 
as  to  whether  the  pension  system  was  deprecated  or  recant* 
mended. 
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deaf  ltt«iffh%  i&t*  reforms,  that  were  much  wanted 
in  the  colonial  department  prior  to  his  elevation  to 
***••    We  Itnow  of  none  that  he  has  proposed  or 
\       dfected  since,  tmt  we  have  some  uneasy  misgivings 
ttoout  the  dates,   and  the  receptions,  and  the  final 
matters  to  certain  memorials  which  were  presented 
to  the  colonial  secretary  last  spring,   from  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  Canada 
trade;  and  we  hare  a  most  uneasy  feeling  as  to  whe- 
ther the  royal  assent  had  been  giren  to  an  obnoxious 
tariff,  at  the  date  assigned  in  one  of  Mr.  Hawes's 
letters,  for  errors  occur  eren  in  Downing  Street. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
tnow  the  amounts  of  capital  and  industry  repre- 
sented by  their  transactions,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  they  should  feel  indignant  at  seeing 
such  an  important  branch  of  British  commerce  as 
the  Canada  trade  lopped  off  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  ;  avowed  in  a  curt,  and  scarcely  civil  no- 
tice, from  Downing  Street,  that  the  royal  assent 
has  been  given  to  a  colonial  tariff,  which  has  closed 
a  large  outlet  for  British  labour,  and  all  this  with- 
out the  benefit  of  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  is 
afforded  to  an  insignificant  turnpike  act. 

But  to  resume  our  subject,  and  leave  the  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  to  themselves ;  if  they  submit 
to  the  petty  tyranny  and  obstinate  stupidity  of  the 
Colonial  office,  it  is  a  pity,  and  they  have  them- 
selves to  blame ;  for  the  capitalists  and  factory 
owners  kave  representatives  in  parliament.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  working  people  of  this  country  should 
suffer,  should  lose  employment,  and  perhaps,  too, 
lose  their  chance,  small  though  it  be,  of  acquiring 
a  home  and  a  settlement  on  easy  terms  in  the 
American  colonies.  It  is  as  an  outlet  for  population 
and  labour— depreciated  labour — that  we  chiefly 
value  the  colonies.  With  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity who  look  to  the  colonies  as  fallow  ground, 
lor  army  appointments,  for  civil  appointments,  for 
governorships,  and  jobs  of  all  sorts,  we  have  no 
sympathy — we  have  no  ideas  in  common.  But 
we  contend  that  the  colonial  possessions  are  a 
British  inheritance,  and  that  no  servants  of  the 
crown,  not  even  the  crown  itself,  has  power  to  alien- 
ate the  national  property,  or  authority  to  make  gifts 
of  national  territory. 

"They  are  for  ns  and  for  our  children.'*  "Eng- 
Isnd  wants  room, "  and  we  have  no  wish  to  be  driven 
into  the  workhouse,  nor  into  the  penitentiary,  nor 
into  the  sea.  If  we  cattnot  make  a  living  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  we  would  wish  to  emigrate  to  a 
country  where  our  language,  our  laws,  our  religion, 
and  our  habits  of  thought  hate  been  adopted.  We 
wish  the  northern  colonies  preserved  to  us  for  a  place 
of  refuge,  if  the  hardness  of  the  times,  if  a  continued 
depreciation  of  our  labour  shall  compel  us  to  emi- 
grate ;  and  we  hope  God  will  raise  up  men  to  de- 
clare that  the  British  colonies  are  not  fraudulently 
or  recklessly  to  be  taken  from  the  British  people,  to 
be  given  away  to  Court  favourites,  to  ministerial  par- 
tisans, to  speculating  New  Englanders,  or  to  the 
persons  who  got  Up  the  last  Canadian  insurrection. 

We  hope  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  inti- 
manan  Hi  the  North  British  Daily  Mail,  of  3d 
August,  that  u  Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  Board  of  Con* 
troi,  tv  presume,)  f»yt>  &**  Hf .  Hawes  is  prepar- 


ing the  gradual  abolition  of  the  colonial  System." 
We  trust  that  this,  like  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pro- 
phecies, touching  the  price  of  corn  for  1847,  will 
not  be  realised.  Besides,  had  the  suspicion  been 
well  grounded,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Hawes  was  preparing 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  escaped  the  sharp  look-out  kept  on  him  by 
his  great  opponents,  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  their  friends. 

We  hold  that  if  any  one  proposition  is  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  these  colonies 
are  British  property,  and  that  the  wild  lands — crown 
lands — ought,  as  in  Australia,  to  be  rendered  avail- 
able by  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  being  applied,  as 
a  great  emigration  fund,  to  British  purposes.  The 
crown  lands  of  Canada  were  formerly  amenable; 
and  if  they  are  not  still  available  for  British  and 
colonial  interests,  in  this  particular,  we  promise  to 
search  out  the  reason. 

The  great  expense  incurred  by  the  present  colo- 
nial system  is  the  excuse  for  the  cowardly  and  anti- 
British  suggestion,  to  give  away  the  colonies  them- 
selves. Of  all  State  reasons  brought  forward  in  an 
age  of  economical  twaddle,  and  "  statistical  impos- 
ture," we  deem  this  the  most  childish,  or  the  most 
idiotic.  To  the  narrow  capacities  and  morbid  ima- 
ginations of  official  hangers-on,  it  may  appear 
weighty,  because  in  the  mental  calculations  of  such 
persons,  it  is  of  little  moment  from  what  sources 
their  incomes  may  be  derived.  England  is  a  great 
and  rich  country;  she  is  able  to  provide  sinecures 
without  end,  and  the  Whigs  have  a  genius  for  con- 
trivance of  new  jobs,  subordinate  offices,  and  con- 
venient commissions.  Even  although  a  dozen  per- 
sons were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Colonial  office,  on 
account  of  that  office  giving  up  business,  still  there 
would  be  pensions  and  half-pay  going,  and  there 
would  be  something  done  for  Whig  retainers,  by 
manufacturing  new  commissions,  or  new  embas- 
sies. In  the  ordinary  course  of  Whig  policy  it  must 
appear  a  slight  affair  after  all,  this  apprehension  of 
Great  Britain  retiring  from  ihs  colonial  business, 
and  paying  off  the  officials.  But  although  a  light 
matter  to  the  sinecurists,  it  is  a  concern  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country. 
We  require  all  our  present  markets — all  our  out- 
lets for  labour  in  every  description  of  manufactures. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  those  we  possess,  nor  to 
have  them  diminished. 

It  is  essential  to  our  system  that  we  go  forward: 
any  perceptible  tendency  to  retrograde  movement 
of  a  great  nation  like  England  is  ominous.  It 
ought  not  only  to  be  met  with  the  most  anxious 
promptitude,  but  all  signs  and  risks  of  retrograde 
movement  and  decay  ought  to  suggest  anticipa- 
tions of  worse  things  befalling  us. 

Adam  Smith,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  history 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  has  remarked, 
that  nations  have  their  periods  of  rise  and  progress, 
their  stationary  periods,  and  then  their  periods  of 
decline.  We  have  had  a  very  long  stationary  period. 
We  are  like  all  people  who  are  losing  ground — very 
unwilling  to  believe  it.  And  yet  the  railway  losses, 
the  loss  of  crops  in  Ireland,  the  loss  of  industrious 
and  peaceful  habits  in  that  island,  the  fearful  in- 
crease of  pauperism  all  over  this  country,  and  the 
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undeniable  inability,  or  reluctance,  of  the  agricul- 
tural party  (chiefly  of  the  landowner  flection),  to 
raise  at  much  food  as  will  save  us  the  enormous 
money  payments  every  year  made  to  foreigners  for 
the  deficiency — these  aro  circumstances  which  ought 
to  be  pondered  over.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that 
our  national  resources  are  declining,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations;  but  we  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  traditionary  tales  of  England's 
greatness,  that  we  will  listen  to  nothing  else. 

We  know  that  it  is  no  longer  true  that  ''Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves ; "  but  we  cannot  resolve  to  cut 
the  dear  delusion.  We  have  not  courage  to  admit 
that  the  Americans  are  taking  possession  of  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  ra- 
pidly dispossessing  us  of  the  carrying-trade  of 
Europe.  We  look  at  British  riches  and  progress 
through  magnifying  glasses,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  our  neighbours  and  our  rivals  are  doing. 

Certainly  these  are  not  the  times  to  propose 
trifling  or  gambling  with  the  great  interests  or  vital 
prospects  of  the  country.  A  small-minded  official 
may,  like  the  unjust  steward  of  old,  proffer  his  aid 
to  his  friends  of  Mammon,  by  offering  to  write 
down  his  master's  property  at  four-fifths  or  one-half 
of  its  true  value.  A  colonial  secretary  may  aspire 
at  the  magnanimity  of  giving  away  what  is  not  his 
own,  but  the  nation  must  look  to  it.  Forewarned 
is  forearmed.  The  decay  of  our  colonial  trade  has 
caused  greater  loss  to  all  classes  than  is  generally 
supposed.  We  speak  not  of  the  large  fortunes  of 
West  India  proprietors,  which  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  during  the  last  dozen  years ;  but  we  lament 
the  loss  of  markets  for  British  goods,  of  everything 
in  the  shape  of  clothing  for  .the  colonists,  both  white 
and  black,  as  well  as  of  the  various  luxuries  in 
hardware,  hosiery,  drapery,  trinkets;  and  wines  and 
spirits  of  foreign  growth,  on  which  we  had  freights 
and  commissions. 

We  do  not  stay  to  look  into  the  West  India  ques- 
tion ;  we  believe  the  planters  have  not  been  fairly 
treated  m  being  prevented  from  supplying  them- 
selves with  free  labour  wherever  they  could  get 
it.  If  the  underlings  in  office  who  planned  these 
things  are  still  living,  they  may  now  see  the  fruits 
of  their  obstinacy  and  ill-will,  and  be  ashamed. 

The  expense  of  the  colonies  is  a  matter  that  only 
requires  to  be  accurately  known  to  find  its  remedy. 
Moles  worth's  estimates  are  vague,  and  sweeping, 
and  exaggerated.  In  Canada,  a  governor  who  does 
nothing,  because  his  hands  are  tied  up  by  the  colonial 
office,  receives  £7,000  a-year,  which  is  taken  out  of 
the  high  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  into  the 
colony ;  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum  would  be  too 
much  for  the  value  of  the  work  done — but  he  is  a 
nobleman,  and  one  of  the  "  family  government." 

The  Canadians,  or  rather  the  commercial  class 
in  Canada,  are  compelled  to  pay  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  staff  of  military  and  civil  assistants.  The 
people  who  do  pay  are  mostly  British  merchants. 
They  see  cheap  government  across  the  frontier,  yet 
they  retain  their  loyalty,  and  continue  to  petition 
this  country  to  be  treated  as  our  countrymen  and 
brothers.  They  only  ask  for  such  arrangements  as 
may  place  them  upon  an  equality,  in  this  market, 
with  the  foreigners  to  whom  we  concede  so  much. 


They  only  demand  to  be  treated  as  British,  sntyeeis 
have  a  right  to  expect* 

In  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  decay  of  trade*  tbe*e 
was  no  revenue  to  pay  the  official,*.  The  As- 
sembly asked  for  certain  retrenchments;  the  gover- 
nor took  high  ground,  and  attempted  to  dictate 
to  the  Assembly,  who,  in  turn,  refused  to  vote 
the  supplies,  and  so  put  an  end  to  revenue  for  a 
time.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  island-governor  will 
expect  to  be  paid  in  full  by  the  over-taxed  people  of 
this  country,  as  soon  as  he  is  sent  home ;  his  friends 
in  office  will  help  him  to  smother  inquiry*  and.  to  get 
hold  of  the  dollars. 

In  Trinidad,  the  governor  offered  to  give  up  one* 
third  of  his  salary  to  the  colonists.  Earl  Grty  wmW 
not  allow  this,  although  the  island  ia  nearly  mined. 
In  Demerara,  the  governor  quarrelled  with  the 
Assembly,  who  refused  to  vote  the  former  large  sanae 
as  taxes.  The  consequence  was,  that,  for  a  number 
of  months,  goods  went  in  duty  fru,  broke  down  the 
prices,  and  destroyed  the  remuneration  on  goods 
previously  imported. 

In  Australia,  the  people  have  been  kept,  in  hot 
water  by  arbitrary  inflictions  of  new  conjititationa. 
To  New  Zealand,  that  industrious  letter- writer  and 
constitution  spinner,  Earl  Grey,  sent  a  fine  pew  con- 
stitution, packed  in  a  new  box,  which  the,  governor 
there  perceived  to  be  so  absurd  and  unworkable  that 
he  repacked  it,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  consigner. 
Things  looked  still  worse  in  Sydney.  N.  S.  W» 
Meetings  were  held  of  tho  leading  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinions,  very  able  and,  determined  speeohee 
were  made,  long  passages  were  quoted  from,  the  old 
constitutions  of  the  American  colonies,  Judge  Story 
and  other  modern  American  lawyers  were  .cited. 
These  meetings  have  prepared  that  new  and  flourish- 
ing colony  for  any  contingency  which  the,  tyranny 
of  the  Colonial  office,  or.  rather  which  the  apathy  and. 
ignorance  of  the  British  people,  may  ultimately  rea- 
der inevitable.  . 

Such  details  of  grievances  are  en41es#— tjiey  are 
sickening  ;  but  they  would  lead  none  but  fools  or 
madmen  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colpniea  should 
therefore  be  abandoned. 

There  are  many  similar  cases,  on  a  .small  sealft, 
in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland- -n>n»y 
fine  properties  in  the  hands  of  blundering  or  .swind- 
ling stewards ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would  re- 
commend that  such  estates  should  be  handed  over 
as  a  present  to  the  blundering  or  dishonest  stew- 
ards, or  settled  upon  the  tenants.  Yet  this  is  what 
some  persons  have  insinuated  should  be  done  "with 
those  magnificent  estates  for  which  the  Colonial 
office  acts  as  steward. 

No  Manchester  manufacturer  would  think-  of 
abandoning  his  mills,  as  a  free  gift,  to  a  manager 
whose  incompetency,  or  whose  rascality,  had,  res*- 
dered  the  mills  unprofitable.  No  man  oC,  sound 
mind  would  contemplate  the  givjqg  over  of  a  good 
shop  and  stock  to  a  shopman  whose  dishonesty  or 
stupidity  had  spoiled  the  business. of  that,  ahof „ 
But  really  we  have  not -patience  to  gir*/nore  Ulmy 
trations  of  this  kind.  We  may  briefly  affirm  that 
all  the  recent  speculations,  and  new  doctrines  in 
political  economy,  as  it  is  called,  agree  in  this,  tjiat 
they  attempt  to  explain  away,  to  arrange*  and  to 
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^ctato  far  £  nation**  affairs — not  from  extensive  in- 
formation,   not   from  the  actual  fitness  of  things, 
*•*  from  experience — tat  by  dogmas,  and  technical 
terns,  and  new  pttraseii,  so  that  any  smart  lad,  just 
freak  ftbm '  Cambridge,    Oxford,  or  Manchester 
Goltege,  may  go  up  to  London  to  a  government 
situation,  to  a  sinecure,  or  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* and,  without  further  knowledge  of  details, 
or  experience  of  any  kind,  assume  the   manage- 
ment of  -  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  na- 
tional affairs  that  the  world  ever  saw  ! 

We  in  ay  now  turn  to  the  case  of  Canada ;  though 
complicated,  and  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
aft  the  other  colonies  put  together,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  rive  a  Tiew  of  its  affairs  and  of  our  relative 
position  to  that  most  valuable  colony. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  American  coast 
ifitt  acknowledges  the  rule  of  its  early  British  dis- 
etfterer*  and  conquerors.  The  forty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  general  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  territory,  except  in  certain 
portions  which  the  Americans,  by  reason  of  British 
weakness  in  the  persons  of  their  diplomatic 
agents,  have,  from  time  to  time,  "chisselled"  out  of 
tee  land;  There  hare  been  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, manyr  but  through  them  all  tho  Americans 
have  driven  u  their  team."  They  encroached  and 
tqtratted  on  New  Brunswick,  discovered  that  it 
contained  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  laid  claim 
to  ft* — and  the  British  Government  sent  out  Lord 
Athburton  to  make  a  present  of  the  best  part 
of  the  province  to  the  Americans,  giving  them  at 
Hb»  same'tlnte  Bouses  Point  and  a  few*  miles  of  an 
important  military  position  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Chafnplsfai. 

Otr  dahns  on  California  or  on  Spain  were  con- 
ceded by  the  peaceable  Lord  Aberdeen.  Cuba,  a 
valuable  8panish  island,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
West  India  islands,  is  said  to  be  under  terms  of 
sale  to  the  Americans,  though  Spain  owes  to  British 
snhjeets  forty  millions  of  money. 

Lord  PaJmerston  has  not  found  courage  to  pro- 
test against  any  such  sale  of  Spanish  territory  un- 
til the  debt  due  to  England  be  provided  for.  These 
instances  prove  the  value  attached  by  other  countries 
to  territorial  possessions  and  outlets  for  population  ; 
tat  they  also  prove  that  little  co-operation  is  to  be 
expected  from  our  own  Government,  either  in  the 
colonial  or  foreign  departments.  There  is  a  con- 
taton,  an  apathy,  or  a  want  of  integrity  among  the 
teen  composing  the  Ministry,  for  which  no  remedy 
tint  be  suggested.  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  useful 
measures,  tat'  mm  rather  than  measures  are  wanted. 
There  are  ^parties"  enough,  such  as  they  are; 
but  we  want  an  honest  party,  men  who  can  be 
te  work  out  their  own  promises.  If  there 
but  troth  and  honesty  in  the  Cabinet,  come 
Itaa  what  side  of  the  house  it  might,  there  would 
stflj  be  hope  for-  the  country. 

We  have  said  that  Canada  is  an  intricate  study. 
We  can  only  sketch  the  points  for  inquiry.  Space 
doc*  sot  admit  of  our  doing  justice  to  the  subject, 
talsaf/arf*  wnl  he  unassailable. 

AUk?  Smith'  left  upon  record  his  objections  to 

*  mat  Vtdrtf  of  tljlrtr-five  square  miles,  CQmmandi  ig  both 
ta^^iianjBnVinn  ttti  iWrrri  fflwunliljui 


the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade— those  restrictions 
which  the  great  (as  he  has  been  called)  Earl  Chat- 
ham insisted  on  maintaining,  when  he  said  that  the 
colonies  ought  not  to  make  so  much  as  a  nail  for  a 
horse  shoe  if  it  could  be  sent  from  hence.  The 
writings  of  Edwards,  the  West  Indian,  followed 
up  Smith  ;  and  practical  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade  have  ceased  for  half  a  century.  In  fact, 
generally  speaking,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  a 
less-restricted  trade  than  our  home  trade.  Smith's 
objection,  so  long  obsolete,  has  been  repeated  by 
M'Culloch  in  his  voluminous,  but  ill-digested  dic- 
tionary. From  him  tho  anti-colonial  spirit  and  its 
allegations  have  been  copied  without  examination, 
so  that  there  exists  a  vague  prejudice  against  co- 
lonial trade,  the  public  know  not  very  clearly  on 
what  grounds.  Smith  declared,  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections  (since 
obviated),  the  colonies  had  been  of  the  "  very  greatest 
advantage?'  to  England. 

The  principle  on  which  we  traded  with  them 
seems  to  have  been  this — to  treat  them  as  part  of 
the  empire,  giving  them  certain  preferences  or  pro- 
tections in  this  market,  while  we  enjoyed  as  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  defence,  and  partly 
of  government,  an  exclusive  trade  with  the 
colonies.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  were 
mutual.  The  colonists  saw  their  position  clearly, 
and  found  it  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  the 
mother  country.  Upon  the  whole,  to  whatever 
evils  of  misgovernment  they  might  occasionally  be 
subjected,  it  is  admitted,  and  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  they  had  fewer  causes  of  complaint  than  their 
fellow-subjects  in  Britain  ;  the  recent  treatment  of 
the  West  Indies  being  a  remarkable  exception. 
Colonial-built  shipping  has  all  the  privileges  of 
British,  and  has  at  times  competed  to>  the  great 
detriment  of  the  latter.  It  was  at  one  period  quite 
well  understood,  and  fully  assented  to  by  the  colo- 
nists, that,  in  lieu  of  taxation  to  defray,  the  expenses 
of  defence,  we  should  have  their  market  for  our 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  were,  of 
foreigners ;  but  this  exclusion  has  long  ago  been 
compromised,  or  commuted  into  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  British  goods.  The  fairness  of  these 
terms,  and  the  fall  consent  of  both  parties,  have 
been  again  and  again  declared  by  the  Canadian 
merchants,  in  their  recent  and  present  agitation  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  foreign 
shipping,  and  to  place  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the 
footing  of  free  ports,  like  Bombay  or  Gibraltar.  The 
Canadians  merely  protest  against  the  breach  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  and  long  for 
a  return  of  the  prosperity  and  resources  developed 
by  the  old  system.  The  reason  why  Quebec  and 
Montreal  have  not  equal  privileges  with  other 
sea-ports  in  the  colonies  is  this :  Quebec  is  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  within  the  British  waters, 
reckoning  from  Cape  Race.  Foreign  ships  bring- 
ing foreign  produce  are  admitted  to  discharge, 
but  not  to  load  with  Canadian  produce.  Thus, 
German  or  Prussian  ships  may  take  emigrants  to 
Quebec,  but  at  present  they  cannot  return  with 
cargoes  of  Canadian  flour  or  timber.  Tho  Cana- 
dians deem  this  a  hardship,  because  freights  are  at 
times  scarce,  and  always  dearer  than  at  New  York 
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or  Boston.  Prussian  vessels  can  fetch  cargoes  of 
grain  into  London  or  Liverpool,  and  load  out  with 
coals,  iron,  or  other  produce  of  this  country,  because 
there  exist  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called, 
between  Prussia  and  England,  in  virtue  of  which 
Baltic  vessels  enter  British  ports  on  the  Bame 
terms  that  English  ships  are  permitted  to  enter 
Prussian  and  other  Baltic  ports.  By  this  means 
freights  are  kept  down,  and  foreigners  are  encou- 
raged to  trade  with  us,  and  we  are  setting  a  disin- 
terested example  to  other  nations,  and  even  giving 
up  our  own  advantages  in  order  to  promote  free 
trade  all  the  world  over. 

.  This  restriction  of  colonial  trade  to  British  and 
colonial  shipping  is  not  peculiar  to  England :  it  is 
the  regulation  of  every  great  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  as  well 
understood,  or,  indeed,  rather  better  than  at  pre- 
sent, that  "  Freight  is  not  only  the  most  politic, 
but  the  most  neuronal  and  fas  most  certain  profit 
a  country  can  possibly  make  by  trade."*  By 
steadily  acting  on  this  maxim  the  Dutch,  from 
very  obscure  beginnings,  became  the  monopolist 
carriers  of  the  world,  until  Cromwell  having 
studied  the  Dutch  policy,  adopted  it,  and  in  the 
end  defeated  his  rivals  with  their  own  weapons. 
We  talk  of  Navigation-laws  as  modern  olass  in- 
terests !  Navigation-laws  are  the  results  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years'  experience.  M'Cullooh 
refers  in  his  "  Literature  of  Political  Economy"  to 
the  Rhodian  laws,  in  force  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,  as  laws  adopted  in  the  Roman 
code,  and  thence  diffused  over  the  jurisprudence  of 
Europe  and  of  the  civilised  world!  Canada  has 
been  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  on 
which  British,  French,  or  Spanish  colonies  are 
treated  by  their  respective  governments.  The  re- 
servation of  the  export  trade  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  for  colonial  and  British  shipping,  is 
perfectly  just,  and  originates  or  coincides  with  the 
proverb,  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  If  we 
do  not  take  care  of  the  colonial  shipbuilders  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  of  the  colonies 
too  ;  and  as  for  British  shipbuilders,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  represented  in  Parliament.  We  are 
more  jealous  of  the  safety  of  national  than  of  classT 
interests,  and  must  beg  a  patient  reading  of  the 
following  dry,  yet  really  interesting  details. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  "general  principles."  The  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country  is  now  to  be  worked 
by  a  few  rules.  The  government,  and  the  multiform 
businesses  of  this  great  empire,  in  fact,  are  worked, 
not  by  practical  men  who  have  devoted  their  time 
to  details,  and  to  practice,  but  by  anybody  who 
ean  just  remember  Mr.  M'Culloch's  simple  rules, 
such  as — "  That  the  whole  world,  as  to  trade, 
is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  that  therein 
nations  are  as  persons" — "that  there  can  be  no 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public" — "  that  money  ex- 
ported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation, "f  and  such  like  short  and  easy  rules,  which, 
if  true,  must  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  legisla- 
tion, and  enable  very  ordinary  persons  to  govern  the 
country.     Still,  there  is  an  if  at  the  foundation  of 

*  Davenant  on  Balance  of  Trade,  page  155.     London,  1 699. 
t  Pfrfc— Principles  of  Political  Economy,    Ed.  1825,  page  40. 


these  beautiful  theories,  and  that  if  leaves  us  in 
suspense.  Hazlitt  attributed  Edmund  Burke's 
political  sagacity  to  the  careful  attention  he  paid 
to  specialities  and  exceptions  from  general  rules. 

Now  Canada  is  just  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule  ;  it  is  an  inland  country,  but  we  treat  it  as  a 
maritime  one.  Canada  is  only  approachable  by 
sea  during  five  months  in  the  year ;  ships  cannot 
winter  there  ;  and  during  the  other  months  it  can 
only  be  entered  through  the  United  States,  a  rival, 
and  possibly,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  hostile  power. 
Our  territory,  it  is  true,  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  shorter,  and  ordinary  route  to  Canada  isi 
winter  is  by  New  York  or  Boston.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  voyage  to  British  America  have 
been  much  under-estimated  in  the  recent  discus- 
sions, and  official  reports  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  The  north  Atlantic  is 
proverbially  stormy;  within  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law* 
rence  the  weather  dees  not  improve;  while  the  river 
itself  is  full  of  small  islands,  and  groups  of  rocks 
and  shoals;  there  are  few  light-houses  ;  the  pilots 
are  French  Canadians,  who,  by  the  extraordinary 
forbearance  of  the  English  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants, are  allowed  an  incorporated  monopoly  of 
the  care  of  English  property.  The  majority  of 
these  pilots  are  notoriously  incompetent,  and 
the  rates  of  insurance  are  the  highest  paid  for 
foreign  voyages,  ranging  from  2$  to  3  per  cent,  in 
summer,  and  on  the  winter  voyage  home,  from  5  to 
7  or  even  10  per  cent.  The  average  rate  for  the 
West  Indian  and  other  long  tropical  voyages  is  only 
lj  per  cent. 

These  risks,  therefore,  are  an  element  of  expense  ; 
towage  above  Quebec  is  inevitably  high  for  a  dis- 
tance of  180  miles,  in  a  current  running  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  Lighterage  going  up  is  not  unusual, 
and  an  almost  regular  item  of  charge  in  going  down 
from  Montreal.  We  believe  that  three  hundred 
pounds  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  additional  expense 
incurred  by  a  ship  going  beyond  Quebec  to  dis- 
charge and  load  at  Montreal. 

The  Montreal  and  Toronto  men  know  all  this, 
but  they  are  dissatisfied.  They  look  to  New  York 
freights,  forget  their  inland  position,  and  grumble 
at  the  British  Government,  because  there  is  not  a 
sharper  competition  for  freights  at  their  wharves. 

Having  witnessed  and  experienced  the  eviU  of 
accumulation  of  produce  in  Montreal,  and  inade-' 
quate  shipping  to  remove  it,  we  dare  not  make  light 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Upper  Canada  people, 
though  we  doubt  much  whether  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  United  States  would  secure  a 
regular  and  cheap  supply  of  shipping.  While  talk- 
ing over  this  matter  in  Scotland,  we  have  been  met 
with  the  reply — "  Let  the  Canadians  build  more 
ships'* — and  there  is  something  in  this.  Ship- 
building is  not  only  a  British,  it  is  a  large  colonial 
interest,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  deserted  the 
dock-yards  of  Quebec,  or  Three  Rivers,  or  of  the 
lower  ports,  merely  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of 
"  Young  Toronto  "  at  her  elder  sister.  Some  real 
advantage  must  be  procured  in  exchange.  Freights 
ought  always  to  be  2b.  Qd.  to  2s.  9d.  sterling  per 
barrel  of  flour  cheaper  at  New  York  than  at  Mon- 
treal—that is  if  we  can  rely  upon  *n  average  ef 
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itatemenfcs  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada, 
Ike  Atlantic  Railway  Company,  and  the  United 
States  committee,  who  reported  to  Congress  on 
this  subject. 

British  shipowner*  say  that  they  can  compete 
vita  *tt  the  'world,  provided  you  give  them  fair 
play— that  is,  give  them  untaxed  materials  fpr 
ship-building ;  untaxed,  cheap  labour,  such  as  the 
Prussians  have ;  bring  down  wages  to  half  the  present 
rates;  pay  off  British  hands,  and  employ  Germans, 
Spaniards,  or  Negroes.  The  wants  of  our  revenue 
forbid  the  first  of  these  reductions,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  to  be  paid ; 
and  there  is  jest  as  much  common  sense  left  us  as 
will  secure  a  preference  for  British  sailors,  instead 
of  Germans,  Portuguese,  or  Negroes. 

Nothing  fluctuates  so  much  and  so  suddenly  as 
freight:  it  depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand. 
The  first  ships  that  left  Montreal  last  summer 
brought  flour  at  3*.  id,  to  2s.  6d.  a  barrel  j  the  last 
that  left  in  autumn  obtained  Q*.  Gd.  to  7s. 

We  think  the  Canadians  committed  a  great  error 
in  harping  too  much  on  frtigkti  <done%  as  an  element 
im  the  cost  of  bread  stuffs  to  this  country.    The 
extreme  agricultural   protectionists   in   England 
quoted  the  low  prices  of  the  far  west,  added  the 
freights*  and  then  got  up  an  alarm  about  being 
ruined  by  Canadian  competition.    Actual  observa- 
tions prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  g*opr<*- 
fijeaf  price.     Wheat  is  dear    at   75  cents.,  8s. 
a  bushel,  or  24*,  a  quarter,  in   Cleveland,  get 
freights  ever  so  low.     The  same  grain  is  worth 
double  the  money  in  Liverpool,  in  fact,  is  cheap  at 
48s.  a  quarter;  and  after  all  there  may  he  loss  to 
the  speculator.     The  way  to  cheapen  freight  is  to 
invite  shipping,  as  formerly,  with  cargoes  or  British 
productions,  instead  of  banishing  trade  by  hasty 
and  anti-British  legislation,     lit  the  Canadians 
would  only  encourage  their  own.  agriculture  in  the 
Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  duly  considering 
the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  their  coun- 
try, labour  to  develop  its    resources,  clear   the 
coanfrj,  increase  population,  and  increase  produc- 
tion, we  should   soon  hear  less  of  the  shipping 
sonopoly,  and   more   of  Canadian  exports  and 
Csnadian  shipping.     The  anti-British  and  anti- 


colonial  policy  of  the  present  ministers,  both  in 
London  and  in  Montreal,  has  irritated,  but 
we  hope  not  alienated,  the  Canadians.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  at  the  Montreal  people  run- 
ning into  the  opposite  extreme,  neglecting  agri- 
culture and  navigation,  and  adopting  the  Man- 
Chester  and  Boston  mania  for  manufactures.  Let 
the  Canadians  beware :  abundance  of  food  is  the 
only  sure  test  and  foundation  of  public  wealth. 
The  people  of  England  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  to  cast  off  the  colonies :  they  are  only  awak- 
ing to  a  sense  of  their  importance ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
colonies,  despite  of  mere  theories,  will  be  "  treated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,"  as  the  provinces 
of  that  magnificent  British  Union,  on  whose  empire 
the  sun  never  sets. 

The  colonies  must,  however,  co-operate  with  the 
advocates  of  British  and  colonial  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  assist  us  to  defeat  the  alienation  of  the 
only  property  that  really  belongs  to  the  people. 

Why  should  not  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Canada,  he  as  closely  allied  to  eaoh 
other  as  each  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  the 
mother  country  ?  Why,  but  because  official  job- 
bery must  have  five  governors  where  one  would  be 
enough.  In  India,  one  governor-general  rules 
ninety-five  millions.  But  the  northern  colonies, 
with  a  population  under  two  millions,  have  five 
Colonial  office  proteges  to  maintain.  India  is 
not  under  the  Colonial  office ;  let  us  emancipate  the 
American  colonies  from  official  tyranny,  and  elevate 
them  to  the  rank  of  British  provinces.  Let  us  con* 
sojidate  their  interests,  redress  their  wrongs,  and 
protect  their  industry.  The  silent  oppression  of  the 
colonies  was  the  work,  not  of  this  nation,  but  of  a 
clique  whose  days  are  numbered,  whose  power  is 
even  now  tottering. 

There  is  yet  hope  for  the  working  people  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  colonial  connections,  and  hope  for 
the  colonists,  that  the  industrial  and  social  distresses 
gf  this  country  have  convinced  the  masses  of  our 
city  populations  that  the  colonies  are  still  British 
territory,  and  that  the  colonists  may  still  sympa* 
thise  with  us  as  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  nation, 


TO   ELLEN'S  EYE. 


i. 

Kits'!)  Iff  a  psarjy  *•* 
A  aapphiw  isle, 
With  sunlit  smil*, 

£***  e'er  the  deep  to  as* 
Teas/a  on  ti*  wsvs 
THsjk  threats  s  grave, 
WHh  uos*  to  lave-*. 

Based,  spaed,  my  btik  So  test. 

H. 
A  csfuesiL  sphere 

UofHng  os  high 

In  an  albine  sky, 
Dewed  with  a  glistering  tear; 


Bright  sad  serene, 

'Bove  the  terrene, 

life's  stormy  scene- 
Best,  rest,  my  spirit  here. 

in. 
That  sapphire  isle 

And  its  pearled  sea, 
With  sunlit  smile 

Baying  on  me— 
That  ature  sphere 

In  an  albine  sky, 
Dewed  with  a  tear, 

Is  Ellen's  eye 

Of  welkin  dye. 

Where  calm  Til  rest, 

For  ever  blest, 
Till  Nature  sends  her  last  behest. 


J.B.D 
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RECENT  AUSTRALIAN  DISCOVERY  * 


Geographical  discovery  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress within  the  last  twenty  years.  From  the  sunny 
groups  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  far  as  the  most 
remote  limits  of  research,  travellers  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  former  enterprise,  and  laid 
before  the  world  accounts  of  spots  which  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  almost  as  the  creations  of  fable. 
Adventurous  men  have  not  been  wanting  of  late  to 
push  their  researches  into  those  unknown  portions  of 
the  globe  whose  character  has  never  before  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  and  around  which  Nature  has,  appa- 
rently with  some  mysterious  end  in  view,  thrown  a 
belt  of  dangerous  and  difficult  regions,  which  serve  at 
once  to  baffle  the  enterprise  and  damp  the  zeal  of  the 
explorer.  The  remotest  sources  of  the  Nile  still  re- 
main a  mystery;  the  regions  surrounding  the  head  of 
the  Niger  are  involved  in  comparative  obscurity;  and 
the  interior  of  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ex- 
peditions which  have  of  late  years  been  undertaken, 
yet  remains  a  question  to  be  discussed  and  set  at  rest 
by  future  travellers.  The  centre  of  that  vast  island, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  formed  by  an  archi- 
pelago, some  to  consist  of  a  great  belt  of  land  encir- 
cling an  undiscovered  sea,  has  given  rise  to  more  inquiry 
than  perhaps  any  other  geographical  problem.  The 
adventurous  spirit  of  a  Mmigo  Park  might,  perhaps, 
have  unravelled  the  difficult  question.  We  have  no 
such  travellers  now.  Few  men  would  care  to  toil, 
alone  and  unprotected,  through  so  savage  a  wilderness 
as  that  which  the  explorer  must  traverse  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  remoteness  of  Australia.  The  danger 
of  the  enterprise  deters  men  from  it;  and,  perhaps,  the 
character  of  the  country  is  less  propitious  to  the  adven- 
turer than  even  the  wild  solitudes  of  Africa.  Scarcity 
of  provisions  and  water,  the  risk  of  hostile  collision 
with  the  natives,  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country 
— these  are  dangers  and  obstacles  which  induce  the 
explorer  to  set  forth  attended  by  a  numerous  company, 
and  furnished  with  cumbrous  waggons  and  other  means 
of  conveyance.  These  obstruct  the  progress,  while 
they  increase  the  comfort,  of  the  traveller,  but  are,  per- 
haps, unavoidable  evils,  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  little-known  districts  of  the  Austrab'an  continent. 

Captain  Sturt  had  long  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  discovery.  His  vigour  and  per- 
severance, his  talent  and  patient  endurance  of  privation, 
were  well  known;  and  when,  in  January,  1843,  he 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  authorities,  tendering  his  services 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia,  the 
offer  was  at  once  accepted.  Before  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  had  fairly  set  in,  a  well-arranged  party  started 
from  Moorundi,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murray.  Some  sixteen  white  men,  two  natives,  with 
horses,  bullocks,  a  boat  and  boat-carriage,  with  drags, 
a  cart,  and  two  hundred  sheep,  two  sheep  and  four 
kangaroo  dogs,  were  about  to  start  on  a  journey  across 
a  wild* and  partly  unknown  waste,  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  territory  of  Aus- , 


tralia.  The  early  part  of  the  route  lay  over  ft  country 
with  every  inch  of  which  Captain  Sturt  was  fatnHmr. 
Along  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  across  naked 
table-lands,  through  masses  of  bush,  along  the  bed 
of  a  river,  and  over  an  undulating  stretch  of  land 
clothed  with  varied  vegetation,  the  party  proceeded, 
and  at  length  entered  upon  wide  grassy  plains,  where 
the  herbage  became  finer,  greener,  and  closer  as  the 
travellers  receded  further  from  the  coast.  The  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  September  was  bitterly  cold;  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  formed  in  the  water* 
buckets,  and  a  keen  wind  blew  throughout  the  night. 
But  few  natives  appeared,  and  these  kept  aloof  from 
the  travellers,  until,  having  traversed  a  low  ridge  and 
encamped  upon  the  borders  of  a  great  lagoon,  framed 
within  hills  of  a  yellow  and  white  colour,  a  small  party 
of  the  aborigenes  consented  to  approach.  A  beautiful 
green  flat  afforded  abundant  pasture  for  the  cattle;  and, 
tempted  probably  by  the  snug  appearance  of  the  travel- 
lers' bivouac,  seventeen  or  eighteen  natives  came  down 
and  joined  the  train,  evincing  every  sign  of  an  amicable 
disposition. 

A  little  further  on,  a  gigantic  mound,  the  gvave  of 
forty  natives,  who  had  perished  in  an  encounter  with 
the  whites,  testified,  however,  that  peace  was  not  un- 
broken in  that  district,  and  subsequent  events,  added 
strength  to  this  observation.  The  plains,  as  the  travel- 
lers advanced,  presented  striking  evidences  that  a  po- 
pulation, far  from  limited,  was  near  at  hand.  Beaten 
paths  intersected  the  grassy  lands,  some  leading  from 
the  bush  to  the  river,  others  running  between  the  fine 
pastures,  while  broad  cattle-tracks  were  met  at  inter- 
vals. The  bullocks,  which  formed  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion, were  observed  to  be  wearied  with  their  heavy 
loads,  which  suggested  to  Captain  Sturt  the  idea  of 
seizing  two  or  three  of  the  wild  animals.  In  this  he 
was  unsuccessful,  so  that  the  party  was  compelled  to 
proceed  with  the  same  insufficient  accommodation.  At 
length  the  descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Darling 
was  commenced.  The  country  became  better  wooded, 
and  broad  flats  of  brilliantly  green  grass  alternated 
with  fields  of  more  luxuriant  and  ranker  vegetation. 
The  river  was  reached,  a  camp  was  pitched,  just  as  the 
sun  was  throwing  his  last  lingering  beams  over  the 
landscape.  The  cattle  were  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the 
rich  herbage,  while  the  travellers  settled  to  repose. 
Amid  the  branches  of  a  large  and  hollow  gum  tree,  a 
new  fishing  net  was  observed,  carefully  arranged;  but 
where  the  owner  intended  to  use  it  was  a  mystery, 
considering  that  there  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  no 
river  whence  it  appeared  possible  to  obtain  fish. 

The  expedition  would  have  started  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  had  not  an  aged  native  come  down  to 
visit  the  encampment.  He  approached  timidly,  but, 
having  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  white  men,  assumed 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  He  recollected  having 
seen  Captain  Sturt,  in  a  boat  on  the  Murray,  when,  In 
I  company  with  another  party  of  travellers,  fourteen  years 


•  "Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  Central  Australia:  performed  nnder  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  during  the 
years  1844-5-6;  together  with  a  Notice  of  the  Province  of  South  Australia  in  18*7.  By  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  F.L.S.,  F.H.G  8. 
London:  T.  fe  W.  Boone;* 
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previous,  be  was  proceeding  on  a  journey  up  that  river. 
The  old  man's  demeanour  was  at  first  uneasy  and  suspi- 
cious, bat  it  soon  appeared  that  he  waa  in  doubt  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  bis  fishing  net.  A  word  re-assured 
W%  however*  and  he  entered  into  a  free  and  friendly 
oQBiemtwB* 

A  short  progress  brought  them  within  view  of  a  large 

laave  encampment,  when  it  was  debated  whether  or 

not  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  explorers  to  approach. 

Kadhu&k,  one  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the  expe- 

ta^'tofcuiteeied  to  go  forward  and  reconnoitre ;  but 

the  old  native  desired  him  to  remain  behind,  while  he 

stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance, 

sad,  soon  returning,  said  the  white  men  might  go. 

Adiancing  up  a  slope,  and  descending  to  the  bank  of 

»  clear  and  pretty  river,  they  found  themselves  in  the 

midst  of.  a  large  company  of  the  aborigines,  mostly 

veil  aimed,  who,  though  evidently  taken  by  surprise, 

received  the  travellers  with  considerable  cordiality. 

"Some  of  the  men  were  very  good  looking  and  well  made,  but 
I  think  the  natives  of  the  Darling  generally  are  so.  They  looked 
ntk  mtetdshment  on  the  drag*,  which  passed  close  to  them; 
sad  I  obsetred  thai  several  of  them  trembled  gently.  At  this 
time  Nadlack  had  walked  to  some  little  distance  with  two  old 
men,  holding  each  by  the  hand  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
md  he  was,  apparently,  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation  with 

Toonda  (Nadlnek's  companion),  on  the  other  hand,  had 
sealed  on  one  of  the  drags  until  it  descended  into  the 

.He  then  got  off,  and,  walking  np  to  the  natives,  folded 
his  blanket  round  him  with  a  haughty  air,  and  eyed  the  whole 
cf  them  with  a  look  of  stern  and  unbending  pride,  if  not  of  fero- 
city. Whether  it  was  that  his  firmness  produced  any  effect,  I 
eosot  say,  bat  after  one  of  the  natives  had  whispered  to  another, 
la  miked  np  to  Toondn  and  sainted  him,  by  putting  his  hands 
•a  hoc  shoulders  and  bending  his  head  uxtil  it  touched  his  breast. 
ThnToondn  coldly  returned,  and  then  stood  at  frigid  as  before, 
until  the  drags  moved  on,  when  he  again  resumed  his  seat,  and  left 
them  without  uttering  a  word.  Nadluck  had  separated  from  his 
fnenos,  after  having,  as  it  seemed,  imparted  to  them  some  im- 
portant inmnnation,  and,  coining  np  to  myself  and  Mr.  Browne, 
waapered  to  ua,  'Bloody  rogue,  that  fellow:  you  look  after 
Jimmek.'  The  contrast  between  these  two  men  was  remarkable; 
the  crafty  duplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
ether.  But  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  was  some  latent  cause 
fer  ltonsV*  conduct,  since  he  asked  me  to  shoot  the  natives, 
and  ww  w  excited  that  he  pushed  his  blanket  into  his  mouth, 
and  hit  It  violently  in  his  anger.  On  this  I  offered  him  a  pistol 
to  shoot  them  himself ;  bnt  he  returned  it  to  me  with  a  smile. 
Of  coarse  it  will  be  understood  that  I  would  not  have  allowed  him 
to  ft*  it.w 

Seeping  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  whose 
banks  were  thickly  wooded  with  timber  of  little  value, 
the  expedition  now  encountered  frequent  parties  of  the 
natives,  who  appeared  astonished  that  their  property, 
such,  as  nets,  game,  and  provisions,  was  not  molested. 
The  Barling  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  stream  of  water, 
in  spi|e  of  which  abundant  verdure  covered  the  flats. 
An  extraordinary  circumstance  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  98th  August.  When  the  travellers  encamped, 
soon  after  sunset,  near  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  shallow 
and  diminutive  flow  ot  water  alone  marked  its  course. 
Op.  rising  in  the  morning,  however,  they  saw  a  wide 
and  deep  river  rolling  before  them,  foaming  and  frothing 
between,  the  steep  banks,  with  an  immense  volume  of 
water, ,  Whence  this  flood  had  come  was  a  mystery. 
&>  satisfactory  reason  was  assigned  by  the  natives  for 
the  phenomenon.  Captain  Sturt  supposes  that  heavy 
nuns  had  fallen  an  the  hills  to  the  north-west,  which 
had  psojed  into  the  Darling  through  some  unknown 
channel    At  this  point  the  natives,  who  had  followed 


from  the  encampment,  left,  after  receiving  some  trifling 
presents. 

The  thievish  disposition  of  some  of  the  aborigines 
who  hovered  in  the  wake  of  the  party  caused  con- 
siderable annoyance.  r  The  women,  especially,  were 
suspected;  and  when  Nadluck,  seeing  a  crowd  of 
them  grouped  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream, 
wished  to  invite  them  over,  Captain  Sturt  was  com- 
pelled to  vow  that  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  who  came,  with  his  long  knife.  This  threat  sur- 
prised the  native,  who  consulted  another  of  the  travel- 
lers, wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  likely  that  the 
white  man  would  do  as  he  promised.  In  reply,  he 
received  an  assurance  that  nothing  was  more  certain, 
and  a  hint  that  his  own  head  might  not  be  quite  safe. 
Such  measures  seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  predilectiqn  of  the  blacks  for  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  endeavoured,  with  much  in- 
genuity, to  make  off  with.  The  river  still  continued 
to  rise,  and  must  have  thrown  an  enormous  body  of 
water  into  the  Murray.  A  few  canoes  studded  its 
turbid  surface;  but  navigation  was  dangerous,  and  the 
natives  hesitated  before  venturing  to  cross  the  widen- 
ing stream. 

The  country  now  became  more  open  and  barren, 
the  herbage  more  stunted,  the  scanty  wood  less 
abundantly  covered  with  leaves,  while  bare  and  rugged 
flats  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  •  Large 
patches  of  red  clay  land,  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, were  traversed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
travellers  were  proceeding  forward  into  an  unknown 
and  inhospitable  region.  Water  became  scarce,  for 
they  had  now  left  the  Darling,  to  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  centre  of  Australia.  A  slight  divergence 
to  save  low  hills  brought  them  to  little  creeks,  whence 
a  scanty  supply  was  obtained.  As  they  advanced,  the 
green  vegetation  to  which  their  eyes  had  been  accus- 
tomed was  observed  to  become  less  and  less  abundant, 
until  at  length  a  little  grass,  lining  the  banks  of  an 
occasional  creek,  was  all  that  cheered  the  arid  aspect 
of  the  wilderness.  The  excitement  of  the  expedition 
had  now  in  reality  commenced.  Scarcity  of  water, 
and  the  diminution  of  provisions,  caused  much  anxiety, 
while  it  was  evident  that  every  forward  step  taken 
plunged  the  explorers  deeper  into  wild  and  unculti- 
vated solitudes.  Some  few  natives  still  accompanied 
the  party,  and  these  occasionally  enlivened  the  mono- 
tony of  the  march  by  hunting  dogs  and  a  few  other 
animals,  which  were  encountered  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  hills  were  gradually  losing 
themselves  in  the  plains,  and  before  the  eye  there  ap- 
peared nothing  but  a  vast  level  waste,  across  which 
the  expedition  was  about  to  pursue  its  way.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  attends  the  traveller  through 
whatever  country  he  may  be  journeying.  New  scenes 
continually  extend  themselves  before  his  view,  he  finds 
himself  among  strange  society,  and  feels  the  presence 
of  a  civilisation  to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  explorer  of  new  regions ! 
He  feels  that  every  hour  leads  deeper  into  the  un- 
traversed  districts  of  a  land  hitherto  undescribed; 
that  features  which  have  been  hidden  from  the  white 
man's  speculation  since  the  creation,  are  every  mo- 
ment revealing  themselves  to  his  gaze ;  for  he  is  pene- 
trating into  the  abodes  of  wild  tribes,  to  whom  his 
appearance  is   a  phenomenon.     All  these,  and  nu* 
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morons  other  circumstances,  eombine  to  vender  the 
progress  pf  an  explorer  one  of  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  can,  therefore,  readily  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing of  ardour  which  prompted  Captain  Start  and  his 
adventurous  companions  to  push  their  advance  into  the 
uninviting  region,  of  interior  Aiutralia. 

An  encampment  was  made  at  Parnan,  a  email  glen, 
or  water-hole,  of  picturesque  appearance.  Three  na- 
tives were  surprised  here,  as  they  lay  asleep  beneath  a 
tree.  Around  suoh  spots,  where  a  spring  affords 
nourishment  to  the  soil,  a  vegetation  green,  if  not  pro- 
fuse, springs  up.  A  small  grove  encircled  Parnari, 
while  some  beautiful  plants  grew  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek.  Having  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  here, 
they  pushed  on  again,  and  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
new the  search  for  water.  To  their  great  joy,  a  pond 
was  found ;  and,  convince4that  this  want  would  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  expedition, 
Captain  Bturt  caused  a  small  tank  to  be  constructed, 
wlpoh  he  proposed  to  send  on  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
The  thirsty  sun  which  hangs  above  this  region  soon 
dries  up  the  few  detached  pools  whioh  alone  remain 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  river  floods.  Dry  and 
naked  plains,  consequently,  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  small  patches  of  verdure  which 
occasionally  gladden  the  traveller's  eye.  The  leader 
of  the  present  expedition,  therefore,  resolved  to  pitch 
a  camp  dear  the  pool,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
verdant  slope,  or  rather  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
well,  shaded  by  trees.  Leaving  the  cattle  and  drags 
in  this  favourable  position,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  hills;  whence,  however,  he  returned,  little  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  but  convinced  that 
they  were  now  steadily  working  their  way  towards  the 
unknown  centre  of  Australia.  The  expedition  was  at 
this  time  in  a  healthy  and  efficient  state.  It  had  not 
suffered  severely  from  privation;  the  sheep,  bullocks, 
and  horses  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  kindly  and 
good  disposition  evinced  by  every  member  of  the  party 
had  contributed  to  render  the  journey  agreeable  to  all. 
The  hope  of  effecting  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  whioh 
all  others  had  failed,  buoyed  up  their  hearts,  and,  after 
a  further  progress  of  several  miles,  they  bivouacked  at 
Hood's  Creek  in  comfort  and  comparative  hilarity. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  had  not  proceeded  over  en- 
tirely untrodden  ground..  One  or  two  explorers  had 
preceded  them.  But  he  may  be  termed  a  wanderer  in 
unexplored  countries  who  is  only  the  third  or  fourth 
European  that  has  ever  traversed  those  regions ;  con- 
sequently Captain  Sturt  was  already  a  discoverer. 

The  district  upon  which  they  had  now  entered  ap- 
peared less  destitute  of  vegetation  than  the  wide  plain 
they  had  already  crossed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  present 
every  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  savage.  Trees, 
bushes,  and  grass  were  far  from  scanty,  game  was 
abundant,  and  a  variety  of  vegetable  productions  fit 
for  food  were  observed.  Population,  however,  appeared 
exceedingly  restricted.  Some  six  or  seven  natives  only 
were  seen,  hovering  occasionally  around  Hood's  Creek, 
and  these  were  so  timid,  that  they  never  would  consent 
to  approach. 

One  morning,  however,  some  men  who  had  been  to 
the  eastward  to  tend  the  cattle,  returned  with  infor- 
mation that  four  natives  had  been  seen  at  a  distance. 
Anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  some  of  the  aborigines 
"f  this  part  of  the  country,  from  whom,  moreover,  he 


hoped  to  obtain  information  eenaetung  the  route,  Cap* 
tain  Bturt  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  with  the  in* 
tention  of  going  in  search  of  them  i  but  just  at  that 
moment  a  native  follower  called  out  that  three  blacks 
were  crossing  from  the  flats  to  the  eastward.  The 
Englishman,  therefore,  started  after  them  on  foot* 
directing  his  servant  to  follow  him.  The  ground  was 
rough  and  stony,  so  that  the  alarmed  natives  were 
rapidly  gained  upon  by  their  pursuers : — 

w  At  last,  seeing  there  was  no  escape,  one  of  them  stopped,  wh* 
proved  to  be  am  old  woman  with  two  younger  companions,  I 
explained  to  her,  when  she  got  calm,  for  at  lint  she  waa  dread'* 
folly  frightened,  that  my  camp  was  on  the  creek,  and  I  wanted 
the  black  fellows  to  come  and  see  me ;  and  taking  Tsmpawang's 
knife,  which  hnng  by  a  string  round  his  neck,  I  showed  the  old 
lady  the  use  of  it,  and  putting  the  string  over  her  head,  patted 
her  on  the  bank,  and  allowed  her  to  depart.  To  my  surprise,  in 
about  am  hoar  and  a  half  after,  seven  natives  wen  seen  approach* 
ing  the  camp  with  the  slowness  pf  a  funeral  procession.  They 
kept  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if  marching  to 
execution.  However,  I  made  them  sit  under  a  tree ;  a  group  of 
seven  of  the  most  miserable  human  beings  I  ever  saw.  Poor  esaa- 
ojated  creatures  all  of  them,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  the  T»wfrfo 
they  had  received  to  visit  the  camp  was  from  a  superior  being, 
and  had  obeyed  it  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  made  them  sit  down, 
gave  them  a  good  breakfast,  and  some  presents,  but  could  obtain 
no  information  from  them — when  at  length  they  slunk  off;  and 
we  never  saw  anything  more  of  them." 

A  short  excursion  which  Captain  Sturt  made  to  the 
eastward  showed  the  barren  and  desolate  nature  of  the 
country  which  extended  beyond.  Leaving  Hood's 
Creek,  they  left  all  signs  of  vegetation.  Mount  Lyell 
rose  there  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  j  but  its 
naked  sides,  totally  uncovered,  save  where  a  deep  deft 
or  ravine  afforded  shelter  to  a  grove  of  gloomy  pines, 
presented  not  a  blade  of  grass.  A  few  bushes  grew  on 
the  summit ;  otherwise  no  vegetation  appeared.  A  tele- 
scopic view  from  the  summit  showed  the  same  uninviting 
landscape.  Nothing  save  the  dark  patches  of  pine 
forest  grew  upon  the  land.  It  was  a  waterless  wil, 
derness.  To  return  to  the  camp,  therefore,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  was  the  only  resource.  The  distance  was 
fifty-six  miles ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  progress 
the  traveller  met  with  but  one  dirty  pool,  dose  to 
whioh  he  sat  down,  and  partook  of  a  hasty  meal.  At 
the  bivouac  the  wheels  of  the  drags  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  a  considerable 
delay  was  necessary  before  the  expedition  could  once 
more  be  set  in  motion.  A  fire  whioh  broke  out  in  one 
of  the  carts  caused  another  stoppage,  and  Christmas- 
day  found  them  at  no  great  distance  from  their  former 
place  of  encampment.  Mr.  Poole,  who  had  been  sent 
on  an  excursion  to  the  north-north-east,  now  rejoined 
the  main  party  of  the  expedition.  His  report  described 
the  country  over  which  he  had  passed  as  one  bleak 
and  barren  to  the  last  degree.  Now  he  had  arrived  at 
a  place  where  the  blacks  had  been  digging  in  vain  for 
water ;  now  his  course  lay  along  the  bed  of  a  dried-up 
creek ;  now  he  discovered  a  choked-up  well,  whence  a 
scanty  supply  was  obtained;  once  he  discovered  a 
patch  of  grass  and  a  creek  full  of  water — but  a  dark, 
dry  scrub  in  general  covered  the  land.  A  few  native 
huts,  of  rude  and  primitive  construction,  were  observed, 
though  but  one  or  two  blacks  were  seen  moving  steak 
thily  among  the  brushwood.  The  onward  progress 
was  across  a  country  of  precisely  the  same  character. 
Mounting  to  the  summit  of  a  low,  naked  range,  the 
travellers  cast  their  view  over  an  unbroken  mass  of 
the  same  brown  arids,  which  swept  before  them  like  a 
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wwbs  set  to  the  v«ry  verge  of  the  horifion.  A  small 
Ffy  had  been  despatched  to  search  for  water,  and  a 
firevuicu  was  noticed  burning  brightly  to  the  east- 
ww,  \rafc  which  was  lost,  was  mistaken  for  a  signal 
ftatawtal  bad  been  discovered.  Such,  however,  did 
not  prove  tbe  case;  and  the  evening  closed  in,  bringing 
diisppointment  to  tbe  travellers. 

As  day  dawned,  tbe  travellers  were  in  motion.  False 
topes  led  tbem  into  a  dark  pine  forest,  fall  of  sand- 
ridges.    Here  they  became  entangled  in  the  pathless 
nd  wood-covered   expanse.      The  horses,  bullocks, 
and  sheep,  were  urged  over  successive  ridges;  but 
another  and  another  presented  itself,  and  night  threat- 
ened to  set  in  wildly  and  darkly,  and  leave  them 
straggling  to  emerge  from  the  solitudes  of  the  pine 
forest.    The  draught  beasts  were  completely  exhausted. 
Their  strength  had  been  worn  out  by  long  and  unin- 
terrupted labour,  so  that  a  halt  was  necessary  in  order 
to  reoruit  them  a  little.     A  little  water  was  discovered, 
a  blessing  at  such  a  time,  but  the  supply  was  insuf- 
ficient.    About  three  in  the  morning,   however,   a 
bivouac  was  reached,  the  exhausted  animals  were  re- 
freshed, and,  after  a  day  and  night  of  unparalleled  toil, 
a  lew  hours*  rest  was  obtained.     The  poverty  of  the 
country  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  one  circumstance, 
through  the  acacia-shrub,  the  explorers  ©b- 
that  the  natives  had  been  engaged  in  collecting 
the  seed.     Indigent  and  poverty-stricken,  indeed,  must 
the  people  be  who  can  subsist  on  such  food,  dry  and 
wpalatable  as  it  is. 

Tbe  heat  was  now  excessive.  The  ground  became 
so  hot  that  the  bullocks  could  not  stand  upon  it,  and 
every  blade  of  vegetation  appeared  to  have  been  withered 
up  by  the  sun.  Both  men  and  animals  suffered  dread- 
fully. Some  of  the  former  had  their  skin  blistered  up, 
while  the  dogs  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along; 
oas  of  the  most  valuable  perished  on  the  way.  The 
sheep  alone  appeared  not  to  suffer.  They  throve  well, 
their  fleece  was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  they  became 
at  fat  as  though  they  were  rearing  in  a  pasture  at 
the  eokmy.  It  appeared,  however,  as  though  the 
travellers  were  to  suffer  until  they  could  endure  their 
sufferings  no  longer,  when  a  water-creek  generally  ap- 
peared to  comfort  them.  One  which  was  reached 
about  the  3d  of  January  was  exceedingly  pleasantly 
situated.  Flowers  and  shrubs  grew  about  it,  shady 
trees  arched  overhead,  and  numerous  birds  peopled 
their  branches.  Close  in  the  neighbourhood  were  seve- 
ral dwellings  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  which  Captain 
Start  describes : — 

"They  were  all  arched  elliptical!?,  by  beading  the  bough  of  a 
tees  at  a  aertaia  height  from  the  ground,  and  resting  the  other 
and  om  the  finked  stick,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch.  A 
thick  layer  of  boughs  was  then  put  over  the  roof  and  back,  on 
which  there  was  a  thick  coating  of  red  clay,  so  that  the  hut  was 
iaqwmoos  to  wind  or  heat.  These  hats  were  of  considerable 
she,  and  close  to  each  there  was  a  smaller  one,  equally  well 
■ada  aa  the  larger.  Both  were  left  in  perfect  repair,  and  had 
■ajanwtr/  bees  swept,  prior  to  the  departure  of  their  inmates." 

Tke  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  apparition  of  the  white  men  traversing  their 
wild  country.  In  one  place  thirty  fires  were  found 
stStt  waiving,  with  apt  a  soul  near  them,  whilst  at  in- 
a  group  of  empty  huts  was  passed.  Water 
scare*;  a  few  holes  were  discovered,  but 
they  wire  full  of  nothing  but  thin  mud.  The  soil  was 
•akwi  mi  ttisfcred,  imdof  ape<wliju:caajraoWr,dott6d 


with  small  hillocks,  upon  the  summits  of  which  rested 
rounded  masses  of  gypsum,  from  three  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  flat  and  transparent,  and  connected  with 
the  ground  by  a  pointed  projection  like  that  in  a  bull's- 
eye  in  window*  glass.  These  curious  substances  were  . 
very  common  in  the  district  over  which  they  were  now 
passing.  We  hasten  on  with*  Captain  Sturt  and  his 
companions,  omitting  to  notice  several  curious  parti- 
culars, until  we  arrive  at  a  native  village,  of  which  the 
artiole  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  and  graphic  repre- 
sentation. The  huts  were  formed  of  strong  boughs, 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  meeting  at  the  top. 
This  framework  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  grass  and 
leaves,  over  which  was  plastered  a  thick  coating  of  well* 
worked  clay.  The  larger  huts  were  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  across,  and  four  and  a-half  high,  each  having  a  small 
one  at  its  side.  The  apertures  were  only  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  a  man's  creeping  in  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  All  the  dwellings  faced  the  north-west.  It 
appears  to  be  probable  that  the  natives  only  inhabit 
their  villages  during  (he  winter  season,  since  their 
construction  forbids  the  idea  of  comfort,  which  would 
possibly  be  more  consulted  were  the  blacks  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling  under  roofs  during  the  whole  of  the 
year.  As  the  expedition  pushed  further  towards  the 
centre,  it  was  remarked  that  the  huts  were  more  com* 
pactly  built,  and  with  smaller  apertures,  as  though  the 
winds  were  more  bitter  in  those  regions  that  in  the  v 
districts  approximating  nearer  to  the  coast  lands.  Seve- 
ral tribes  of  natives  were  encountered.  Their  beha- 
viour was  generally  quiet  and  inoffensive,  characterised 
chiefly  by  timidity  and  astonishment  at  the  strauge 
sight  presented  to  their  view  by  the  expedition,  as  it 
wound  its  way,  with  drags,  carts,  bullocks,  and  a  flock 
of  sheep,  across  the  country. 

Sullivan  and  Turpin,  two  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, were  proceeding  one  morning  to  collect  the  cattle, 
and  seeing  a  native  and  his  "luba,"  or  wife,  crossing  the 
plains  to  the  eastward,  proceeded  after  them.  A  large 
quantity  of  grass  grew  there,  and  the  blacks  were 
carrying  stones  to  grind  the  seed,  it  being  their  har- 
vest time.  Sullivan  proceeded  after  them ;  but  they, 
being  exceedingly  alarmed,  set  Are  to  the  grass.  He 
leaped  over  the  flaming  piles,  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground;  and  the  lad,  seeing  their  terror,  de> 
sisted : — 

"  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  poor  creatures  escaped  one 
dreaded  object  than  they  encountered  another,  in  the  shape  of 
Mack,  who  was  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they 
took  to  their  heels ;  but,  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter,  ha  was 
up  with  them  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  On  this  they  threw, 
down  their  stones,  bags,  net,  and  fire-stick,  and  scrambled  up 
into  a  tree.  The  fire-stick  set  the  grass  on  fire,  and  all  their 
valuables  would  have  been  consumed,  if  Mack  had  not  very  pro- 
perly dismounted,  and  extinguished  the  flames.  He  could  not, 
however,  persuade  either  of  the  natives  to  descend,  and  therefore 
rode  away." 

This  timidity  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  prevented  the  travellers  from  ob- 
serving their  characteristics,  in  manners,  religion — if 
they  believe  in  anything. — and  general  ideas.  Mr. 
Poole,  being  accompanied  by  Mack,  whom  some  of  the 
natives  recognised,  did  once,  indeed,  eome  into  contact 
with  a  man  and  woman,  whose  behaviour  was  friendly 
and  confident.  On  the.  strength  of  this,  Captain, 
Sturt  resolved  to  pay  the  tribe  a  visit,  and  accordingly 
started  with  a  howeJoei  oi  sugar  and  presents!  in  thi. 
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hope  of  seeing  them.  Bui  their  encampment  had  been 
broken  up.  They  had  left  the  spot,  turned  towards  the 
east,  and  their  wide  trail  was  soon  lost  on  the  hard  surface 
of  the  plains.  A  long  sheet  of  water  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Poole;  and,  as  the  excursion  in  search  of 
the  natives  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  resolved  to  pitch 
the  tents  on  this  site.  It  was  a  pretty  spot— a  hollow, 
with  a  pond  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  cliffs, 
with  a  lining  of  wood  and  vegetation.  Here  the 
camp  was  prepared.  The  high  rocks,  which  rose  on 
either  hand  far  above  the  summits  of  the  trees,  af- 
forded shade,  while  a  hue  flat  was  covered  with  tents — 
a  little  moving  village,  which  the  explorers  erected  for 
themselves  at  intervals  during  their  passage  across  the 
untraversed  district  of  Australia. 

When,  however,  the  travellers  kindled  their  camp- 
fires  in  Depot  Glen,  on  the  27th  of  January,  IS 45,  it 
was  not  with  the  idea  of  never  striking  their  tents 
again  until  the  17th  of  July  following.  Yet  such  proved 
to  be  the  result.  The  expedition  was  as  completely 
rooted  to  the  spot  as  though'  it  had  been  frozen  in, 
in  the  icy  seas  of  the  north.  To  advance  and  to 
retreat  were  equally  impossible.  There  was  no  water 
in  any  place  save  where  the  encampment  lay,  and  in 
a  lagoon  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  neither 
forage  nor  fruit,  and  it  was  useless  to  look  for 
any  until  the  summer  had  fairly  set  in.  To  spend 
six  moiAhs  at  Depot  Glen  was  therefore  an  imperative 
necessity.  Here  there  was  an  abundance  of  water 
and  pasture;  and  the  travellers  resolved  to  employ 
the  interval  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Excursions 
were,  therefore,  undertaken  to  all  the  neighbouring 
points,  to  the  hilly  country  to  the  east,  to  the  low 
ranges  of  the  west,  north,  and  south,  beyond  which 
stretched  broad  and  barren  plains.  Some  native  encamp- 
ments were  discovered;  and  one  morning  Captain  Sturt 
and  his  companions  started  before  daybreak  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  blacks.  A  hot,  stony  plain  was  to  be 
traversed,  and  whilst  riding  across  it,  a  black  cloud, 
composed  apparently  of  minute  spots,  was  observed  in 
the  distance.  Presently  it  was  discovered  that  these 
were  hawks,  whose  singularly  long  and  sweeping 
flight  presented  a  remarkable  spectacle.  They  came 
from  the  mountains ;  soaring  at  first  a  vast  distance 
overhead,  but  rapidly  descending,  evidently  with  the 
idea  that  the  unusual  objects  seen  moving  across  the 
plain  might  prove  to  be  prey  for  their  voracity.  Ap- 
parently, the  appearance  of  the  whites  was  formidable, 
for  the  flight  of  hawks,  after  coming  so  close  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
swept  with  easy  motion  into  the  air,  and  were  soon 
lost  in  the  distance.  This  sight,  sufficiently  remark- 
able, alone  rewarded  the  labour  of  a  ride  of  forty  miles, 
for  the  natives  had  disappeared,  having  covered  up 
their  fires,  and  left  their  nets,  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  returning ;  nevertheless,  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves visible. 

Another  attempt  proved  more  fortunate.  Captain 
Sturt,  being  out  with  one  or  two  companions,  observed 
several  squatting  on  the  plain,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching them.  During  a  visit  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion, however,  no  information  concerning  the  seasons, 
or  the  character  of  the  distant  interior,  could  be  ob- 
tained; since  these  people  spoke  a  language,  with  nearly 
every  word  of  which  the  travellers  were  unacquainted. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  them  to  visit  the  camp*] 


but  this  was  unsuccessful;  their  natural  timidity  over- 
came even  the  desire  of  a  present.  Immense  flights 
of  pigeons  were  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  congre- 
gating in  one  vast  winged  army,  as  it  were,  preparing 
to  migrate  to  the  north-east.  A  few  were  shot ;  their 
flesh  was  most  delicious.  With  a  horse  and  eart  laden 
with  casks  of  water,  Captain  Sturt  resolved  to  push  on 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  coun- 
try being  now  covered  with  sand-ridges,  the  progress 
was  most  tedious.  The  poor  animal  suffered  greatly. 
So  heavy  and  difficult  was  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  it  was  painful  to  tread  upon;  and  though  at  inter- 
vals a  cask  was  deposited  in  a  hollow,  or  on  some  flat, 
to  lighten  the  load,  the  horse— whose  usual  allowance 
of  water,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons  a  day, 
had  now  been  reduced  to  six — showed  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  and  rather  tottered  than  walked  over  the 
sand,  which  was  matted  with  spinifex,  rendering  it  still 
more  painful  to  tread  on.  Pasture  there  was  none) 
and,  had  not  a  few  oats  been  brought  with  them,  the 
animal  must  have  perished  of  want.  And  here  we 
find  Captain  Sturt  committing  a  fault  which  is  too 
common  among  writers  of  all  classes— namely,  laying 
down  an  exception  as  a  rule,  and  'Opposing  his  own 
experience  to  the  experience  of  ages  :— 

"It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  got  our  exhausted  ani- 
mal ob  the  Mowing  morning,  although  I  gave  him  as  much 
water  as  I  could  spare.  His  docility  under  argent  want  of  food 
was  astonishing.  He  was,  in  fact,  tronblesoaely  persevering, 
and  walked  round  and  round  the  cart;  and  ever,  as  we  sat  drink- 
ing our  tea,  smelling  at  the  casks,  and  trying  to  get  his  nose  into 
the  bung-holes,  and  implored  for  relief  as  much  as  an  animal 
could  do  so,  by  looks*  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  a  horse  is  not 
capable  of  strong  attachment  to  man,  bat  that  he  is  a  sehlsh 
brute ;  for,  however  kindly  he  may  be  treated,  where  is  the  hone 
that  will  stay,  like  the  dog,  at  the  side  of  his  master  to  the  last, 
although  hunger  and  thirst  are  upon  him,  and  who,  though  car- 
niverous  himself,  will  yet  guard  the  hand  that  has  fed  him,  and 
expire  upon  his  postP  But  torn  the  hone  loose  at  sight,  and 
where  will  yon  find  him  in  the  morniug,  though  yew  lift  de- 
pended on  his  stay?" 

The  attachment  of  the  horse  for  his  master  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  in- 
stances of  it  abound  in  almost  every  other  country. 
Strong  and  unfailing  attachments,  too,  sot,  perhaps, 
so  enduring  as  that  of  the  dog,  the  most  faithful  of  the 
animal  creation,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  it 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  selfish  brute,  incapable  of 
strong  attachment  to  man.  'Thousands  of  instances 
are  on  record  by  which  the  direct  contrary  is  proved 
We  dislike  those  sweeping  and  universal  accusations, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  horse  that  is  in  question. 
Captain  Sturt  may  not  have  found,  among  the  eleven 
horses  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  any  animal 
of  remarkable  fidelity,  or  which  evinced  any  great  at- 
tachment for  any  of  the  party ;  but  this  experience  is 
not,  wc  imagine,  sufficient  to  establish  a  rule.  These 
remarks,  matters  of  opinion  only  though  they  be,  we 
make  with  regret,  for  hitherto  we  have  accompanied 
the  able  author  of  the  present  narrative,  without  being 
oalled  upon  to  utter  a  word  of  censure.  Pew  works 
are  there,  indeedjand  few  writers,  of  whom  the  same 
might  be  said. 

Having  returned  to  the  creek,  and  being  deterred, 
by  the  absence  of  water,  from  a  proposed  excuansion  to 
the  eastward*  Captain  Sturt  resolved  to  trace  the 
creek,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  favomr  the  future  ad* 
vance  of  tjw party  i»to  the  interior*   Japniauane^of 
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this  dstigiLta  toda  from  tie  camp,  with  two  oampamon», 
«t  the  nwcniftg  o£  the  17th,  and  kept   along  the 
edge  of  the  water,  jwhich  increased  in  quantity,  now 
tptftfiing  over  large  flats*  now  lying  in  a  deep  bed, 
tad  occasionally  washing  the  spurs  of  the  sand-hills 
flfch.  farmed  the  flat  valley  through  which  it  ran. 
At  the  distance  o£  about  fifteen  miles,  another  oreek 
fecmed  a  Junotaou  with  the  main  one ;  and  in  a  deep 
aad  shaded  hollow  was. some  water,  so  pure  and  clear, 
fat  the  travellers  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to 
take  tea  beneath  the  trees.    On  the  bank  was  a  native 
tat,  neatly  built  and  quite  new,  in  which  were  some 
for  valuables,  amongst  them  a  piece  of  red  ochre. 
Iba  occupant*  however,  had  fled.    There  were  nu- 
pooas  traces- of  natives  along  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
aid  the  nenaiaa  of  small  fires,  extending  in  two  lines 
si  iar  as  the  eye  could  reach.    It  appeared  probable 
that  the  aborigines  encamped  in  this  place  at  certain 
seasons- a£  the  year.    The  gum  trees,  with  foliage  of  a 
aright  green,  increased  in  number  and  size  as  they  ad- 
vanced,    further  en,  it  was  evident  that  the  natives 
had  suddenly  retreated,  since  a  quantity  of  grass,  of  a 
peculiar. kiad,  was  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  sloping 
faenkv.  The  heat  was  excessive. 

A  broad  plain,  across  which  the  oreek  ran,  now  ex- 
tending into  wide  pools,  and  now  narrowing,  occupied 
several  hours  of  the  journey.    A  pretty,  well-wooded, 
hat  eonfiaed  valley  succeeded,  through  the  bottom  of 
which  the  creek  continued  to  run  for  seven  miles.    A 
lofty  white  bank  of  saponaceous  clay  now  crossed  the 
vaucy  like  a  wall.     Close  to  this  there  were  signs  of 
eddying. waters*  as  it  those  of  the  creek  had  been  thrown 
sack;  but  at  a  spot  where  the  bank  sunk  low,  these 
pour  wv er  when  they  rise  to  its  level.     On  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  they  saw  a  beautiful  park-like  plain, 
clothed  with  a  rick  growth  of  grass,  and  ornamented 
by  picturesque  groups  of  trees.    The  change  from  the 
almost  unvaried  sterility  they  had  left  behind,  to  this 
seene  of  verdure,  was  most  striking.     Leaving  a  dry, 
barren  plain,  they  had  entered  the  valley— the  portal, 
as  it  were,  of  the  grassy  park — whose  extent  was,  how- 
ever, limited,    for,  extending  the  gaze  towards  all 
pants  of  the  horizon,  they  could  discern  in  the  dis- 
tance a  circle  of  gum  trees,  inclosing  the  verdant  oasis, 
bemad  which  could  be  seen  the  bank  of  white  clay, 
which  encircled  it  as  a  rim.     Traversing  the  park, 
where  the  waters  of  the  oreek  evidently  exhausted 
themselves,  and  where  the  soil  was  so  rich  that  it  de- 
oawposed,  Captain  Sturt  soon  reached  the  opposite 
aide,  and  descending  the  slope,  immediately  found  him- 
self <m  the  brown  scrub-covered  plain,  from  which  he 
had  so  recently  emerged.    Further  on  the  sand-ridges 
agua  commenced,  the  same  arid  country  swept  around, 
and  sight,  was  soon  lost  of  the  green  face  of  the  oasis. 
A  short  progress  towards  the  south  terminated  the 
exeursiom,  and  the  party  returned  by  another  and  less 
Itkimtm^ing  route  to  the  camp  at  Depot  Glen. 
It  was  now  evident  that  a  further  advance  into  the 
interior  would  be  impossible,  at  least  for 
months.    A  tedious-  imprisonment  in  the  glen 
was  therefore  to  be  expected,  varied  only  by  short  ex- 
r  intathb  surmnding  districts.     The  spot 
thef*  waste  eneamped  Jay:  considerably  to  the 
anrUwawt  of  the  liar  ling;'  and  Captain  Start  re* 
soiresVifi  possible^  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
OBu&v^jsmlaudihg  between  the  eacampient  and  the 


river.    He  was  never  content  to  remain  idle  in  one 
place,  and  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  of  his  time. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Browne  and  two  other  men, 
he  started  on  the  12th  of  February ;  and,  after  tra- 
versing a  wide  range,  proceeded  over  plains  of  varied 
nature,  now  grassy,  now  barren,  and  now  covered  with 
rich  mould.     It  was  evident  that  water  must  exist 
somewhere  in  that  direction ;  and  a  few  miles  proved 
the  truth  of  the  conjecture.    Towards  evening,  a  large 
serpentine  pool  was  observed,  surrounded  by  a  stretch 
of  light  alluvial  soil,  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  on 
which  were  growing  several  new  shrubs.     Halting  at 
this  place,  the  travellers  observed  in  the  distance  a 
small  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  ground ;  and, 
looking  more  narrowly,  saw  that  a  plain,  covered  with 
short  crisp  grass,  extended  for  miles  in  that  direction. 
The  grass  was  of  (hat  kind  from  which  the  natives 
collect  seed  for  subsistence  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Smoke  was  again  seen  in  the  morning ;  and,  conclud- 
ing that  some  of  the  aborigines  were  encamped  on  the 
verge  of  the  plain,   Captain   Sturt  resolved  to  as- 
certain  the   fact.      He,    therefore,    after    a  hasty 
meal,    pushed    over    a    wide     extent    of     flooded 
lands,  covered  with  different  kinds  of  grass,  large 
heaps  of  which  had  been  threshed  by  the  natives, 
and  piled  up  like  haycocks.     The  distance  was  not 
inconsiderable.     At  length  they  arrived  at, a  large 
clump  of  gum  trees,  where  the  channel,  or  creek,  Which 
had  been  lost  on  the  upper  plains,  again  became  visible. 
It  was  here  very  broad,  and  quite  bare,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  belt  of  polygorum  growing  on  either  side, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  was  now  in  flames. 
A  shallow  sheet  of  water  still  rested  in  the  bed,  and 
close  to  it  the  party  sat  down  to  dine : — 

"  It  was  singular  enough  that  we  should  have  pulled  up  close 
to  the  camp  of  some  natives,  all  of  whom  had  hidden  themselves 
in  the  polygorum,  except  an  old  woman,  who  was  asleep,  but 
who  did  not  faint  on  seeing  Mr.  Browne  close  to  her  when  she 
awoke.  With  this  old  lady  we  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and,  in  order  to  allay  her  fears,  gave  her  five  or  six 
cockatoos  we  had  shot ;  on  which  two  others  crept  from  behind 
the  polygorum,  and  advanced  towards  us.  Finding  that  the 
men  were  out  hunting,  and  only  the  women  with  the  children 
were  present,  I  determined  to  stop  at  this  place  until  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  we  therefore  unloaded  the  horses,  and  allowed  them 
to  go  and  feed.  A  little  before  sunset,  the  two  men  returned  to 
their  families.  They  were  much  astonished  at  seeing  us  quietly 
seated  before  their  huts,  and  approached  us  with  some  caution, 
but  soon  .got  reconciled  to  our  presence.  One  of  them  had 
caught  a  lizard ;  but  the  other  had  not  killed  anything,  so 
we  gave  him  a  dinner  of  mutton.  The  language  of  these 
peqple  waa  a  mixture  between  that  of  the  rivor  and  hill 
tribes ;  but,  from  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say,  although  wo 
understood  their  answers  to  general  questions,  we  could  not 
gather  any  lengthened  information  from  them.  I  gave  the  elder 
native  a  blanket,  and  to  the  other  a  knife,  with  both  of  which 
they  seemed  highly  delighted." 

Captain  Sturt  subsequently  paid  the  natives  another 
brief  visit,  and  was  received  with  cordiality.  Two 
families  of  blacks  joined  them  from  the  south,  and 
told  the  travellers  that  all  the  water  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  disappeared,  "  that  the  sun  had  taken 
it ; "  and  that  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction 
Captain  Sturt  proposed  journeying,  the  same  was  the 
case.  After  this  discouraging  announcement,  our  tra- 
vellers resolved  to  return  to  the  camp  in  Depot  Glen. 
Here  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  warmed  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Every  screw  in  the  boxes  was  drawn ;  the  horn 
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handles  6f  the  instruments  and  the  oombs  were  split 
into  fine  lamina?;  the  lead  dropped  out  of  the  pencils ; 
the  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoiled;  the  wool  on 
the  sheep,  and  the  hair  of  the  head,  ceased  to  grow ; 
the  flour  lost  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  its  weight; 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  ink  dry  in  the  pen,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  write*  An  attempt  was  made  in  a  few 
days  to  push  on  a  little,  but  failed*  The  explorers 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  glen.  IU  health  began 
to  make,  its  appearance  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Poole  became  seriously  ill,  several  of 
the  officers  were  affeoted  with  scurry,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared improbable  that,  when  the  season  allowed  of  an 
advance,  all  the  party  would  be  able  to  proceed. 

A  solitary  native,  old  and  emaciated,  half  dead  with 
hanger  and  thirst,  came  to  visit  the  camp.  They 
could  not  learn  whence  he  came  ;  he  would,  or  could, 
give  no  information ;  his  demeanour  was  unlike  that 
of  any  of  their  former  visitors ;  it  was  neither  timid, 
nor  marked  by  any  display  of  curiosity.  He  remained 
for  a  fortnight  with  his  new  friends,  and  had  grown 
absolutely  fat  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  when 
he  took  his  departure.  His  presence  had  been  a  kind 
of  solace  to  the  imprisoned  travellers!  who  felt  lonely 
when  he  had  gone.  Their  position  was  now  one  of 
extreme  discomfort.  They  had  penetrated  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  country;  before  them  stretched  the 
wide  plains  of  the  interior ;  around,  the  stony  desert 
extended  its  arid  expanse:  they  could  not  retreat, 
neither  could  they  advance ;  it  was  uncertain  when 
release  would  come* 

M  We  had  witnessed  migration  after  migration  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  to  that  point  to  which  we  were  to  anxious  to  pursue  our 
way.  Flights  of  cockatoos,  of  parrots,  of  pigeons,  and  of  bit- 
terns, birds  also  whose  notes  hail  cheered  us  in  the  wilderness, 
all  had  taken  the  same  high  road  to  a  better  and  more  hospitable 
region.  The  regetable  kingdom  was  at  a  stand,  and  there  was 
nothing  either  to  engage  the  attention  or  attract  the  eye." 

The  cattle  and  sheep  had  laid  bare  the  ground  for 
miles  around ;  the  axe  had  made  a  broad  gap  in  the 
pretty  line  of  gam  trees  which  ran  along  the  creek ; 
while  the  water  was  observed  to  be  gradually  sinking 
and  diminishing  day  after  day,  exhausted  by  the  ani- 
mals, and  dried  up  by  the  sun  and  winds.  A  species 
of  melancholy  came  over  the  minds  of  the  party ;  and, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence,  the  men  were 
employed  in  erecting  a  pyramid  of  stones,  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  and  twenty-one  feet  at  the  base,  at  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill.  The  employment  was  salu- 
tary ;  but  little  did  its  projector  think  that  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  a  monument  for  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, Mr.  Poole.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact;  the 
rude  structure  looks  over  the  lonely  grave,  a  record  of 
suffering,  pain,  and  death.  Too  often  does  it  happen 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  explorer  is  checked  by  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend,  whose  absence  is  the  more 
acutely  felt  on  account  of  the  wild  loneliness  of  a  new 
region.  Early  in  July  the  first  rain  fell,  the  waters 
of  the  creek  rose  once  more,  and  the  pattering  of  the 
shower  upon  the  tents  and  in  the  pool,  formed  the 
sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  the  long-pent-up  party 
of  adventurers. 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Poole  died.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  the  ground,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  gavillia ; 
and  the  onward  march  was  commenced  in  melancholy 
and  sad  foreboding.  Water  was  never  too  plentiful,  the 
earth  was  still  comparatively  barren,  although  here  and 


there  a  verdant  sweep  of  land  was  tf*?erted.  Ocea- 
sional  parties  of  the  aborigines  were  encountered; 
some  of  them  carried  from  150  to  200  beautiful  jer- 
boas, in  their  bags.  These  animals  ore  much  sought 
after  as  food.  They  can  seldom  be  caught  except 
after  a  fall  of  rain,  such  as  had  just  been  experienced. 
Lake  Torrens,  above  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  depot,  presented'-  its  blue  sheets  of  salt  water  to 
their  view  on  the  4th  of  August.  Having  minutely 
examined  it,  and  ascertained  its  bearings,  Captain 
Sturt  once  more  turned  towards  a  depot  which  he  had 
formed  on  the  way,  and  where  he  determined  to  leave 
a  portion  of  the  expedition,  whilst  he  himself  with  a 
few  companions  pushed  their  way  into  the  north-west 
interior.  The  site  chosen  for  the  camp  was  eligible* 
It  was  a  small,  sandy  rise,  dotted  with  a  few  native 
huts.  A  broad  sheet  of  water  lay  directly  in  front  of 
the  tents,  surrounded  by  numerous  shady  green  trees, 
whilst  a  grassy  plain,  extending  beyond,  afforded 
abundant  pasture  for  the  cattle.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  stout  stookade,  besides 
which,  a  space  was  to  be  inclosed  for  the  cattle  to 
sleep  in  at  night. 

Captain  Start's  advance  was  very  rapid.  The  nature 
of  the  country  was  varied — grassy  flats,  stretehes  of  scrub 
land,  undulating  sand-rises,  with  a  few  creeks  here  and 
there,  alternated;  while  occasionally  a  spot  of  singular 
beauty  lay,  like  a  rich  gem,  on  the  surface  of  the  waste. 
A  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  at  one  place, 
where,  in  an  isolated  pond,  of  small  size,  thirteen  fine 
fish  were  discovered — a  welcome  meal  for  men  who  had 
been  living  on  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  flour  per 
week.  At  length  they  entered  upon  immense  plains, 
covered  with  fine  grass ;  a  few  native  huts,  sometimes 
tenantless,  at  others  occupied  by  the  Australian  sa- 
vages, were  passed.  On  one  occasion,  a  warrior  came 
down  to  the  Europeans)  with  threatening  gestures,  in- 
timating, as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  his  tribe  would 
destroy  them  if  they  advanced*  Seeing,  however,  that 
his  threats  produced  no  effect,  he  softened  his  manner, 
and,  finally,  entered  into  friendly  intercourse. 

We  must  not  pause  to  accompany  our  traveller 
through  every  mile  of  his  progress,  interesting  as  it  is. 
We  must  pass  on  across'  the  stony  desert  with  un- 
observing  eyes,  and,  entering  a  new  region,  strike  into 
forests  full  of  every  description  of  birds,  whose  loud 
and  discordant  notes  formed  a  strange  concert  as  the 
travellers  passed  through.  They  had  so  long  lost  sight 
of  the  feathered  creation  that  the  appearance  of  these 
birds  was  a  novelty.  In  the  bed  of  a  wide  creek  were 
two  magnificent  trees,  the  largest  in  the  forest,  and 
beneath  them  was  a  mound  of  earth,  where  Captain 
Sturt  discovered  a  well  of  unusual  dimensions.  It 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  depth,  and  eight  feet  wide  at 
the  top  ;  well-trodden  paths  led  from  this  spot  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Striking  into  one  which 
ran  to  the  left,  the  travellers  soon  came  upon  a  village 
consisting  of  nineteen  huts ;  containing,  however,  no 
evidences  of  recent  occupation.  Troughs  and  stones 
for  grinding  seed  were  lying  about,  with  broken  spear* 
and  shields.  Two  or  three  of  the  dwellings  were  of 
considerable  size,  to  each  of  which  smaller  ones  were 
attached,  opening  into  the  main  apartment.  Small 
boughs  lay  scattered  about,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  altogether  tended  to  show  that  the  inhabitants 
only  lived  hero  during  the  season  in  wbicii  they  collect 
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the  box-tree  seeds  for  subsistence.  No  living  creature 
▼as  near;  and  the  party  retreated  bj  tbe  way  they 
came,  and  bivouacked  in  the  forest,  by  tbe  well. 

But  it  was  at  length  made  .apparent  that  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  interior  was  impossible.  Water 
and  pastures  deserted  the  travellers'  path,  and  nothing 
are  a  dry  and  scrubby  plain  extended  in  front.  The 
following  extract  will  illustrate  the  uninviting  aspect 
of  the  country : — 

*  Long  parallel  lines  of  sandy  ridges  ran  up  northwards,  further 
tim  we  could  see,  and  rose  in  the  same  manner  on  either  side. 
Tbeir  sides  were  covered  with  spinifex,  but  there  was  a  clear 
qtcsat  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  ;  and,  as  there  was  really  no 
choice,  we  proceeded  down  one  of  them  for  twelve  miles. 

"At  this  point,  the  open  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
hsi  dosed  in,  and  the  cart,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey, 
lid  gone  jolting  otef  the  tufts  and  circles  of  spinifex,  to  the  great 
istrea  of  the  horse.  Grass  and  water  had  both  failed,  nor  could 
1  see  the  remotest  chance  of  any  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country.  It  waft  clear,  therefore,  that,  until  rain  should  mil,  it 
vis  perfectly  impracticable ;  and,  with  Such  a  conviction  in  my 
nisi,  I  felt  that  it  Would  only  he  endangering  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  with  me,  if  I  persevered  in  advancing.  I  therefore 
teersrined  to  fall  hack  upon  the  creek," 

The  retreat  to  the  creek  was  accordingly  effected 
without  delay.  Captath  Sturt  had  resolved  to  repeat 
the  attempt  as  soon  as  a  few  showers  of  rain  should 
k»je  moistened  the  face  of  the  country,  and  afforded 
a  chance  of  existence  for  the  wanderers  in  those  barren 
solitudes  i  but  the  onward  progress  was  never  recom- 


menced. The  backward  journey,  which  was  marked 
by  countless  curious  and  interesting  incidents,  was 
soon  commenced.  We  cannot  pause  to  linger  over  the 
events  of  that  retreat.  It  was  a  melancholy  one.  The 
expedition  had  failed  just  when  it  was  so  near  the  ful- 
filment of  its  objects;  we  can  enter  fully  into  the  feel- 
ings of  Captain  Sturt — the  indefatigable  traveller,  who 
succumbed  only  to  invincible  obstacles.  We  take 
leave  of  our  author,  thanking  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  information  we  have  derived  from  the  peru- 
sal of  his  most  remarkable  and  valuable  work.  It 
will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  narratives  of 
Captains  Stokes,  Leichardt,  Grey,  Eyre ;  and,  of  those 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  of  Brooke,  Keppel,  and 
Mundy.  In  saying  this,  we  p&j  the  highest  compliment 
to  Captain  Sturt.  It  sufficiently  characterises  the  merit 
of  his  work,  further  criticism  would  be  superfluous, 
save  that  we  should  not  omit  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  numerous  beautiful  and  delicately-executed  plates 
which  illustrate  the  volumes.  As  a  narrative  of  adven- 
tures and  incidents,  of  anecdote  and  information,  the 
present  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  will  be  read 
with  eagerness  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Australian  discovery.  Captain  Sturt  failed  in 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  expedition ;  but  that  failure 
was  certainly  owing  to  anything  but  want  of  energy, 
intrepidity,  or  ability  on  the  part  of  tbe  adventurous 
leader  of  the  exploring  party. 


the  wABvme. 

Bb  mindful  how  yon  wound  a  heart 

That  is  so  ranch  your  own : 
The  beads  of  fare,  ones  rent  apart, 

Can  bring  hat  pain  alone. 
Kor  think  that  I  can  soon  forges 

How  blest  we  might  hare  been, 
If  envious  spirits  had  not  set 

So  wide  a  golf  between. 

We  can  hate  foes  whene'er  we  will  y 

Baft  seldom  those  that  lore 
Are  linked  in  holy  bonds  until 

They  join  in  peace  above. 
Be  sundro],  then ;  remember,  too, 

My  heart  is  still  thine  own ; 
Ifc  dings  to  thee,  and  lores  thee  true, 

Though  thine,  alas,  stems  gone. 

THE  IOT£&*8  QTJAMLEL. 
Yea,  yes,  twill  be  better  to  meet  thee  no  more ; 

I've  loved  thee  too  dearly  till  now, 
And  all  I  had  cherished  so  fondly  before 

Mast  bring  bat  a  shade  on  my  brow. 
I  knew  not  thy  heart  could  so  lightly  esteem 

The  warm  love  then  so  fetidly  I  gavej 
Bat  love  is  a  blossom  that  floats  down  a  stream, 

That  looks  bright  while  it  sinks  in  the  wave. 
QDjfQ,  if  thoa  wilt,  for  I  would  not  retain 

TV  heart  that's  not  wholly  my  own  < 
Ivan  not  to  gase  on  thy  features  again, 

Sets  the  gem  I  so  treasured  is  gone. 


A  TRIO  FOR  MUSIC. 

BT    CHARLES    SHARP    MIDDLETON, 
Anther  of  "  Hoars  of  Beerettioti." 

Bat  weak  most  have  been  the  response  of  thy  heart, 
Which  I  pictured  so  gentle  and  true, 

Since  the  foes  to  my  peaee  could  thus  rend  as  apart : 
Bat  thou'rt  gone — and,  for  ever,  adieu ! 


THE  RXCONCtLIATIOV. 

Come,  kiss  me,  sweet,  and  drown  the  past 

In  Lethe's  fabled  stream : 
Let  us  have  pleasures  while  they  last, 

For  life  is  hut  a  dream. 
So  soon  its  smiles  will  fade  away, 

Though  bright  they  do  appear  $ 
They're  like  the  light  that  shines  upon 

A  fallen  angel's  tear. 

So  closely  are  they  llnk'd  with  pain, 

And  yet  so  brief  their  stay ; 
As  bright  as  stars  that  mil  from  kesVn, 

As  soon  to  fade  away. 
Then  kiss  me,  sweet;  my  lovely  heart, 

While  yet  we  may  enjoy 
The  pleasant  dreams  of  pore  delight, 

We'll  not  that  bliss  destroy: 

We  will  forget  the  wrongs  of  foes, 

We  will  forgive  them  too ; 
For  hate  should  be  repaid  with  lore, 

And  wrongs  with  kindness  true: 
The  heart  that  will  not  keenly  feel, 

Nor  change  when  thus  repaid, 
Oh,  we  will  weep  that  it  was  not 

For  gentler  uses  made. 
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THE  PILGRIM  IN  SIGHT  OF  JERUSALEM.* 


How  throbbed  my  heart,  when,  through  the  morning  skies, 

The  towers  of  Ziou  met  my  longing  eyes  ! 

When,  one  by  one,  along  the  horizon's  verge, 

I  saw  the  hallowed  landmarks  first  emerge ; 

And  felt  my  glorious  privilege  to  trace 

The  hills  that  guard  Jehovah's  dwelling-place  ! 

There,  gathered  in  majestic  frame,  were  set 
Moriah — Zion — Calvary — Olivet ; 
Where  halos  of  departed  glory  still, 
With  sacred  light,  encompass  every  hill ; 
While  godlike  forms  of  priests  and  prophets  rise, 
And  kings,  who  held  their  sceptres  from  the  skies, 
Still  throw  their  hallowed  mantle  o'er  the  scene, 
And  marshal  round  their  "  melancholy  Queen  " — 
The  w  Queen  of  Nations  !"    Lo,  how  pale  she  stands, 
With  wildered  look,  mute  lips,  and  clasped  hands  1 

*  *  *  * 

On  yonder  height,  in  many  a  heaving  mound 

Of  human  dust,  behold  her  battle-ground  !f 

There,  marshalled  for  her  rescue  or  her  fall, 

Host  after  host  has  girt  her  sacred  wall ! 

The  Roman  cohorts,  and  the  fierce  Crusade — 

Moor — Moslem — Saracen — in  steel  arrayed ; 

Iberian  chiefs — the  chivalry  of  Trance — 

Have  twang' d  the  bow  and  couched  the  quivering  lance ; 

And  England's  battle-axe  wiped  out  in  blood 

The  insults  aimed  at  the  triumphant  Rood — 

Boiled  back  the  battering-rams  that  shook  her  wall — 

Resolved  to  conquer — yet  content  to  full — 

If  there,  at  last,  their  ashes  might  repose 

Where  Jesus  lived  and  suffered — died  and  rose ! 

*  »  »  * 


Thrice  holy,  yet  unhappiest  city !  thou 
Must  wear  no  garland  but  the  cypress  bough ! 
Thy  shrines  are  dust — thy  sanctuaries  defiled; 
And,  where  thy  temple  stood,  in  triumph  piled, 
Omar's  proud  mosque  usurps  the  hallowed  place, 
And  frowns  contempt  on  Israel's  scattered  race ! 


Yet,  widowed  Queen !  immortal  is  thy  dower — 

The  name  of  God  is  writ  on  every  tower  1 

I  gaze,  as  if  entranced !  my  spirit  fraught 

With  sounds  and  thoughts — "  unreachable,  untaught"— 

Feelings,  that  ask  for  utterance  in  vain, 

Swell  in  my  heart,  and  throb  within  my  brain. 

And  hark !  as  with  slow  step  I  muse  along, 

The  rocks  still  echo  to  the  angels'  song! 

From  green  Gethsemane — from  Siloa's  wave — 

Prom  Kcdron's  brook — grey  sepulchre  and  cave— 

Each  mound  and  vale,  by  saint  and  martyr  tiod, 

Still  shout,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  God!" 
*  *  *  * 

At  such  an  hour,  on  such  a  scene  to  gaze, 
Inspires  new  life,  each  former  toil  repays — 
Blunts  in  my  heart  the  stings  of  earthly  care, 
And  crowns  with  rich  reward  the  pilgrim's  prayer. 
Tor  lo,  at  last,  through  scenes  of  various  death- 
Strife — storm — the  desert's  pestilential  breath— 
I  touch  the  goal — I  tread  the  hallowed  ground 
Where  man  was  ransomed  and  the  Saviour  crowned' 
Where  Zion's  gate,  the  gate  of  heaven,  appears, 
And  thoughts,  too  deep  for  words,  dissolve  in  tears ! 

W.B. 


A  WALK  IN  THE  NIGHT. 


I  scvrce  can  see  the  pathway, 

'Tis  so  dim;  and  the  light 
Of  the  far-off  town  but  dazzles 

The  searchings  of  my  sight. 

I  can  hear  the  sighing  burthen 
Of  the  north  wind's  passing  wing ; 

But  Nature,  quiet,  listencth 

For  the  first  faint  voice  of  spring. 

No  footfalls  through  the  chill  air 

On  my  seeking  ears  alight, 
And  the  stars  alone  companion 

My  pathway  home  to-night. 

So  I  list,  as  to  a  singing, 

For  the  thoughts  which  they  convey, 
To  the  soul  a  radiance  bringing 

As  the  noon  of  open  day : 


For  their  language,  as  they  "  brighten 

Before  the  Eternal  Eye," 
Of  the  All  for  aye  unsleeping 

In  his  love  and  majesty. 

I  think  of  the  mighty  poets 

Who,  in  strains  time  never  mars, 

Discoursed  with  a  truthful  earnest 
Of  those  flowers  of  night — the  stars ! 

Ton  solemn  planet  reminds  me 
Of  him,  as  it  climbs  the  steep, 

With  whom  I  ask,  "  For  whom  shine  ye, 
When  all  men  are  asleep  ?" 


To  the  soul  their  answer  cometh, 

Thought-languagcd — "  That  thou  may'st  know 
The  Infinite's  lore  for  ever 

It  tamed  to  the  world  below.H 

Then  I  dream  with  him  who  called  them 

"  The  poetry  of  heaven" — 
With  the  lofty  thoughts  through  ages 

To  mind  their  light  has  given : 

With  those  who,  forsaking  slumbers, 

I  wander  the  world  of  dreams, 
Who  gave,  in  musical  numbers, 

Be-preachings  of  their  beams : 

I  see,  in  mail,  star  rivetted, 

Orion  climbing  his  way, 
As  he  goes,  sword-sheathed, still  "circling,* 

In  "  eternal  youth,"  fur  aye. 

And  I  would,  oh,  mighty  warrior! 

That,  like  thine,  were  mine  the  time 
To  live  till  the  world  were  living 

In  the  light  of  peace  sublime ! 

But  the  town's  light  steals  upon  me, 
And  it  dims  my  thinkings  bright ; 

They  pale  and  fade,  as  your  beauty, 
From  mine  eye,  in  the  streets*  red  light. 

But  ye  messengers  supernal, 

Within,  through  you,  I  find 
I  have  walked  in  the  light  eternal — 

The  eternal  light  of  mind  I 

Fkxdreicx  Ebtogh. 


•  Inscribed  to  the  Author  of*  Walks  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 
+  North  side  of  the  City. 


i  • 
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THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY'S  EXHIBITION  OF  1849. 


TfiK  great  refuge  of  the  .destitute  Edinburgh 
loungers  haying  resumed  for  the  season,  ire  care 
not  if  we  saunter  in  amongst  the  garish  array  of 
leads  and  pigments,  just  to  say  what  our  annual 
friends,  the  President,  and  Secretary,  Bonnar,  Bur- 
ton, Crawford,  Fraser,  Faed,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  in  alphabetical  order,  have  been  doing.  We 
don't  pretend  to  criticise.  The  tout*  ensemble  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  worth  it.  What  would  become  of 
us,  were  it  not  for  the  English  paintings,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Most  of  our  own  artists  evince  an 
improvement  in  their  little  particular  walks.  But 
they  have  not  contributed  a  single  great  work 
amongst  them  to  the  six  hundred  paintings  in  the 
exhibition — unless,  indeed,  David  Scott's  enormous 
canvas  might  deserve  the  name,  on  the  score  of  su- 
perficies. The  majority  are  men  of  one  idea.  Scott 
himself,  with  all  his  gigantic  grossQretS  of  imagina- 
tion, reproduces  himself  incessantly.  As  for  the 
others,  they  manifest  the  same  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  the  mill-horse  track.  Daniel  Maonee  must 
paint  pink  beauties  by  a  well ;  Alexander  Fraser, 
with  a  hopeful  partiality  for  an  early  era  of  the  art, 
never  aspires  beyond  the  painting  of  an  alehouse 
sign.  Scott  Lauder  himself  has  got  hold  of  one 
perennial  female  model,  and  we  are  sure  to  have 
her  wandering  indifferently  amidst  oriental  scenery, 
or  buckling  the  belt  of  a  border  knight.  Even  Sir 
William  Allan  seems  determined  to  stick  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo ;  whilst  D.  0.  Hill,  having  ob- 
tained celebrity  for  striking  out  interminable  dis- 
tances, in  the  mild  warm  haze  of  his  sunlit  skies, 
has  made  more  than  one  of  them  as  mere  matters 
of  sunshine  as  Horatio  Maceullooh  and  the  High- 
land artists  have  made  mere  matters  t>f  moonshine 
of  others.  Then  there  is  that  set — Perigal,  Mao- 
eulloeh,  the  late  William  Simson,  the  greatest  of 
their  school  (de  mortvUe  nil  nisi  bonum),  one  might 
take  affidavit  they  had  served  apprenticeship  upon 
steam-boat  panels  of  the  highest  Birmingham 
polish.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  style.  Ferigal's 
"  Glencoe,"  in  the  present  exhibition,  has  an  ultra 
papier  mache  finish.  So  have  they  all.  The  skies 
and  backgrounds  of  these  unfortunate  landscapes 
are  generally  overgrown  amethysts,  topazes,  tur- 
quoises—anything butane  colours  we  behold  in  na- 
ture ;  whilst  the  foregrounds,  which  in  general  are 
admirable  studies,  both  in  colour  and  conformation 
— natural  looking  trees,  lichened  rocks,  beautifully 
transparent  water,  or — if  living  figures  of  men  or 
animals  be  intruded  on  the  solitary  scene,  capital 
expositions  of  the  pigmy  existence  amidst  the  lone 
majesty  of  nature,  these  only  render  the  contrast 
and  conflict  betwixt  the  studied  and  unstudied  parts 
of  the  picture  (for  thereby  hangs  a  tale)  painful  to 
the  beholder.  The  foreground  details  secured  in 
their  sketches,  the  rest  is  left  to  conventionality  to 
complete ;  and  hence  the  incongruity  of  the  very 
finest  el  these  productions.  Now,  has  David  Ro- 
berts; who  has  given  us  two  of  his  magnificent  pic- 
tares  of  the  East — the  Ruins  of  Baalbeo  in  the 
Desert,  and  of  the  great  Temple  of  Karnao  at  J 

VOL  XfI,«-ffO.  cxxxxui. 


Thebes — has  he  done  anything  like  this?     Far 
from  it;  he  has  filled  up  the  atmosphere  with  natu- 
ral colour — the  grey  of  the  desert  tells  at  once  of 
the  clime  and  country  he  depicts— still  more  does 
the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Egyptian  sand,  amidst  which 
the  Coptic  crowds  are  walking,  proclaim  the  rainless 
region  of  the  African  isthmus.    When  we  look  at 
these  works,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  our  Scottish 
artists  know  nothing  about  expressing  the  sentiment 
of  a  landscape.    How  different  was  it  with  Thomson 
of  Duddingstone ;  an  engraving  of  whose  "  Dunluce 
Castle,  county  Antrim" — about  to  be  presented  to 
last  year's  subscribers  to  the  Association  for  Pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts — hangs  in  the  doorway  of 
one  of  the  rooms !  And  to  him  we  must  add  one  or 
two  honourable  exceptions,  amongst  whom  we  in- 
clude D.  0.  Hill,  and  almost  Edmund  T.  Crawford. 
The  former  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his 
large  picture  of  "  Ballochmyle"  (220).     The  un- 
utterable loveliness  of  the  spot,  and,  it  would  al- 
most seem,  some  of  its  associations  (for  one  of  the 
abutments  of  the  great  central  arch  is  founded  in 
the  rock  where  Peden  had  his  hiding  place)  have 
been  arrested.     With  singular  candour,  the  artist 
has  also  contributed  to  the  exhibition  his  original 
sketch  (176).      To  younger  aspirants  this  must 
teach  an  admirable  lesson  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  further  study  of  the  subject  has  induced  Mr. 
Hill  to  open  up  the  channel  of  the  stream,  thereby 
imparting  its  very  life  to  the  scene,  besides  extend- 
ing the  play  of  his  magical  perspective.     The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  masterly  painting,  of  this  railway 
scene  of  matchless  beauty,  being  produced,   is  a 
source  of  general  surprise  and  delight ;    for  it  is 
not  amongst  the  steam  viaducts  of  the  land  that 
artists  instinctively  seek  for  subjects  worthy  of  their 
pencil.     But,  certainly,  if  any  railway  scene  will 
bear  pictorial  management,  the  Bridge  of  Balloch- 
myle,  railway  bridge  though  it  be,  with  or  without 
the  accessories  of  its  "  Braes,"  would  stand  the 
test.     Yet,  the  Braes  themselves,  sung  in  the  love- 
strains  of  Burns  (and  these  strains  were  his  best), 
were  equally  beautiful,  without  the  bridge.     This 
paradox,  perhaps,  requires  a  bit  of  explanation; 
and  the  explanation  redounds  immensely  to  the 
credit  of  the  proprietor,  William  Maxwell  Alexander, 
of  Ballochmyle.     The  scene  is  a  celebrated  one, 
and   cynosured  within  that  gentleman's  private 
policies ;  and  we  all  know  what  price  he  might 
have  pnt  upon  the  passage  of  the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle  Railway,  through  his  romantic 
demesne.    Mr.  Alexander,  however,  stipulated,  we 
believe,  for  nothing  on  the  score  of  amenity,  save 
that  the  engineer  should  design  such  a  bridge  as 
would  not  impair  the  beauty  of  the  scene.     Tho 
task  was  an  easy  one  to  Mi\  Miller,  who  had  al- 
ready spanned  the  dizzy  altitudes  of  the  Pease  Pass 
with  an  arch  of  unrivalled  beauty  aud  proportions ; 
and  Mr.  Alexander  had  his  reward  in  the  present 
arch  of  180  feet  span,  finely  relieved  by  six  smaller 
arches  of  50  feet  each,  standing  178  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  even  more  exquisitely  pro- 
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portioned  than  the  Pease  viaduct.  The  artist,  in 
his  treatment  of  this  imposing  subject,  has  thrown 
in  some  lovely  touches  of  nature ;  wo  do  not  so 
much  refer  to  his  fine  rocks,  limpid  water,  and 
graceful  trees,  as  to  his  distance  and  perspective, 
and  to  a  sunny  shelf  of  elevated  sward,  extending 
to  the  left  of  the  picture,  which  is  really  senti- 
mental. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  English  pictures  as  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  we  mean  to  stand  by 
the  assertion.  The  late  William  Collins's  "  Skittle 
Flayers,"  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  London, 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  collection.  There  is  a  per- 
vading freshness  and  vitality,  yet  a  perfect  repose, 
in  this  picture,  which  is  delicious.  The  life  is  life 
in  earnest,  whether  manifested  in  the  ardour  of  the 
combatants  in  the  game,  the  anxiety  of  the  on- 
lookers, young  and  old,  the  indifference  of  the 
topers,  enjoying  their  beer  and  tobacco,  seated  at 
the  table  under  the  tree,  or  the  zeal  of  the  little 
fruitseller  and  potboy,  who  ply  them  with  apples 
and  heavy-wet.  The  tone  of  the  painting  is 
masterly ;  the  light  and  shade  is  distributed  fear- 
lessly, freely,  but  with  unerring  precision  ;  and  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  is,  we 
should  think,  unrivalled.  The  very  skittles  seem 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  piece,  so  admirably 
are  its  details  adjusted ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  a  sunbeam,  or  a  shade 
upon  the  paling,  but  does  the  same.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  artist,  and  does 
honour  to  the  English  school. 

Thd  Times  complains  that  the  London  exhibition 
has  not  a  single  Stan  field.  We  have  two  here — 
old  ones — and  somewhat  of  the  smallest ;  but,  one 
of  them  at  least,  bearing  the  finest  characteristics 
of  the  master.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hargitt.  The  squall  coming  on  at  the 
month  of  the  Thames  (20)  is  as  beautiful  a  work  in 
its  way  as  Stanfield  ever  painted;  and  no  picture 
oould  better  convey  the  tale.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. Tho  billows  are  not  tempest-tossed  ;  but,  in 
a  small  corner  of  the  distance,  the  briny  green  gives 
way  to  the  dark,  almost  livid  trace  of  the  squall. 
The  wrath  of  ocean  is  awakening;  and  even  in  that 
small  streak  the  ominous  darkness  of  the  scowl  that 
traverses  the  face  of  the  deep  is  imaged.  The  other 
picture  of  the  giant  of  Caledonian  railway  land- 
scape— "Criffel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,"  (21)— 
is  in  a  very  different  style.  The  mountain  is  in 
shade.  The  sea  has  receded  from  the  shore.  The 
sands,  on  which  a  vessel  is  laid  up,  are  minutely  and 
beautifully  detailed,  with  semi-marine  objects ;  and 
the  distant  sunset  proclaims  the  hour  through  a  sort 
of  gorge  in  the  mountain,  and  warms  up  the  dark- 
ened masses  into  effect. 

Robarts's  two  pictures  (12  and  876)  represent  the 
"  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec — 
Mount  Lebanon  in  the  distance — from  sketches  on 
the  spot  in  1831)*' — the  other,  "  Ruins  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Karnac  at  Thebes,  Upper  Egypt — the 
No-Amon  of  Scripture."  Those  who  have  only  seen 
Mr.  Robarts's  sketches  of  these  scenes  will  bear  in 
mind  that  these  are  finished  compositions.  Those 
who  have  seen  neither  his  sketches  nor  elaborated 
pictures  will  hopelessly  conjecture  tho  felicity  with 


which  he  has  rendered  and  realised  the  mysterious 
architecture  of  these  strange  lands  and  forgotten 
eras,  endowing  them  with  all  the  attributes  of  their 
present  life. 

Mr.  J.  M,  Muller,  another  favourite  English  ar- 
tist, has  a  tolerably  extensive  "  View  on  the 
Thames."  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  Har- 
bourne  Hall.  It  is  novel,  to  a  startling  degree;  and, 
we  fear,  with  all  its  excellence,  which  is  marvellous, 
betrays  much  unwarrantable  eccentricty  of  manner. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable,  for  instance,  than 
the  dredging-machine  or  barge ;  mechanism  is  put 
together  as  if  it  were  a  working  model.  Sails, 
shipping  craft,  &c,  are  equally  brought  out.  But 
the  sea  perplexes  us.  We  know  not  what  to  pro- 
nounce it.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  finding  fault  with 
a  great  picture,  the  property  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, whose  only  motive  in  subjecting  it  to  general 
criticism  must  be  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  tho 
exhibition.  But  we  must  say,  that,  by  ripping  up 
a  feather-bed,  and  dispersing  the  feathers  pretty 
freely  over  a  ground  of  blue  tick,  a  fair  model  might 
be  realised  of  M tiller's  "  painted  ocean."  It  is  a 
frothy  ocean,  a  flaky  ocean,  an  ocean  of  spray  and 
broken  billows ;  but  marvellously  like  a  disrupted 
feather-bed.  And  yet  the  piece  has  its  fascinations. 
You  sniff  the  fresh  breeze,  and  enjoy  the  laughing 
spray.  The  only  misfortune  is  that  the  sky  is 
sprayed  too ;  and.  but  for  that,  we  could  not  give 
the  picture  up. 

We  are  not  forgetting,  all  this  time,  that  there  are 
two  Wilkies  in  the  room — very  opposites,  antipodes 
of  each  other — one  of  them  (54),  "  Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd's  Cottage."  The  sketch  for  the  large 
picture,  "Familiar  as  a  household  thing;"  the  other 
(145),  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  silver  censer  of  his 
own  workmanship."  The  sketch  is  interesting,  and, 
to  artists,  instructive.  It  leaves  room,  we  think,  to 
expatiate  largely  on  the  amplification  of  Sir  David's 
ideas  in  the  progress  of  execution.  The  less-known 
picture,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Birch,  already- 
mentioned,  is  one  of  those  efforts  in  which  Sir  David 
Wilkie  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  The  figures 
are  too  solitary,  the  details  too  circumscribed,  for 
his  genius,  which  revelled  in  variety,  and  made  up 
a  long  inventory  of  telling  effects. 

And  now  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  strangers, 
we  have  but  to  notice  a  Turner — "  The  Wreckers'* 
(339),  the  property  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  of  Herne  Hill, 
Surrey.  This  is  a  magnificent  picture,  apparently 
an  old  one,  with  less  of  Turner's  fantastical  illu- 
sions in  it  than  usual.  The  terrible  catastrophe  is 
thrust  forward  with  great  breadth  and  power.  Spars, 
cordage,  all  the  debris  of  wreck  and  disaster,  tumble 
up  through  the  raging  surge,  in  its  recoil  from  the 
iron-bound  shore  of  a  dark  precipitous  coast,  castel- 
lated like  Culzean,  on  the  sea-board  of  Ayrshire. 
The  harmony  of  colouring  throughout  this  picture 
is  equal  to  anything  from  Turner's  pencil ;  and,  al- 
though the  magical  vistas  of  half-imagined  archi- 
tecture are  inadmissible  in  the  scene,  his  attempt 
to  depict  "  the  beauty  of  sublimity"  (for,  let  phi- 
loEophers  analyse  as  they  will,  there  is  such  a  thing) 
has  been  here  as  suocessful  as  elsewhere  his  de- 
lineation of  its  evanescent  and  intangible  dreams. 
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Sir  William    Allan's  companion  pictures,  an| 
"Incident  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington" 
(138),  and  an  "  Incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon" 
(149),  solicit  our  attention  at  once  on  entering  the 
great  room  ;  notwithstanding  the  gigantesqne  pro- 
trusion of  Scott's  "Vasco  di  Gama,"  and  the  "Soap 
Bubbles**  of  Harvey's  "  Past  and  Present' '     The 
first  of  those  pictures,  by  the  accomplished  Presi- 
dent, is  not  the  best;  nevertheless,  it  has  an  epic 
majesty  in  the  story  which  it  tells,  the  very  choice 
of  which  was  an  achievement  in  heroic  portraiture. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Wellington  weeping 
—and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo!     He — the  Iron 
Duke — the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights — dissolved  in 
tears,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory !   It  is  the  triumph 
of  human  nature ;  and  Allan  merits  the  glory  of 
painting  it,  for  haying  had  the  genius  to  select  the 
incident.     But  the  reader  seeks  to  know  how  it 
could  happen,  instinctively  imbued,  we  hope,  with 
the  trust  that  the  fact  may  not  be  a  fiction.     Well 
then;— 

*  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  slowly  returned  over  the  field  of 
battle  towards  Waterloo,  the  noise  and  confasion,  which  so  lately 
reigned,  were  beard  no  more ;  and  all  was  hushed  and  still,  save  when 
the  moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the  agonising  shrieks  of  the  dying, 
bant  upon  the  ear.  The  moon  shed  a  pale  and  mournful  light 
on  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  When  the  Duke  contemplated  the 
pCes  of  dead  which  were  heaped  on  every  side,  and  thought,  with 
the  tires  of  how  many  brave  fellows  the  glory  of  that  day  had 
been  bought,  and  how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of  this 
Tietory  would  sadden,  the  sternness  of  the  soldier  was  forgotten, 
U«  feelings  of  the  man  resumed  their  power,  and  he  could  not 
restrain  tears," 

Please  give  the  catalogue  full  credit  for  this 
quotation.  We  know  nothing  of  "Bryce"  or  his 
** History,"  whence  it  is  stated  to  be  taken:  and 
can  no  further  Touch  for  the  incident.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  told  assuredly  smacks  mora  of 
Marshall* s  panorama,  and  the  flowing  diction  of  the 
destriber,  than  we  altogether  like.  But  Bryce,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  have  been  as  honest  a  man  as 
Macaulay,  although  he  would  hare  made  more  of 
the  maUer.  B.,  we  admit,  has  somewhat  minced 
hX  And  Sir  William  Allan,  we  regret  to  add,  al- 
though he  has  produced  the  Duke  himself  effec- 
tively, and  in  the  melting  mood,  has  literally  failed 
in  the  principal  figure  of  the  piece — and  that  is, 
the  Duke's  horse.  "  Around  a  slaughtered  army  " 
lies—*4  rider  and  horse,"  &c. — all  the  red  ruin  and 
melancholy  detail  of  the  "  romance  of  war."  And 
oh!  the  ghastly  play  of  one  particnlar  moonbeam 
on  the  steel  cuirass  and  pallid  countenance  of  a 
prostrate  corpse  in  the  foreground  !  There  is  some- 
thing unearthly  in  the  pale,  celd  light  reflected  from 
the  face  of  the  dead.  The  fallen  brave  lie  near ; 
the  reviving  wounded  rouse  themselves  to  gaze  at 
the  passing  staff.  Far  o'er  the  carnage-strewn 
plain,  in  heaps,  accumulate  the  wrecks  of  battle. 
Victors,  worn  out  with  the  contest,  crouch 
round  a  thousand  watch-fires,  recounting  the 
exploits  of  the  day;  and  the  un quenched  smoke 
and  flame  of  Hugomont  still  tell  of  the  recent 
battle.  Sir  William  Allan  has,  in  fact,  repro- 
duced another  great  sketch  of  that  terrible  vic- 
tory, in  which  nothing  is  forgotten,  to  the  crushed 
gauntlet,  the  broken  cuirass,  and  neglected  drum. 
Bat,  hi  the  midst,  appears  the  identical  wooden  hone 


on  which  it  is  invariably  the  fate  of  Wellington  to 
be  mounted,  whether  by  Marochetti,  in  bronze,  or 
by  Allan,  in  oil  and  colours — the  neck,  especially,  is 
stiff,  turgid,  inflexible.  It  may  seem  unreasonable 
to  say  it,  bat  it  outrages  the  whole  sentiment,  so 
strongly  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  hero. 
What  could  you  expect  from  a  horse?  urges  the 
apologist  of  the  painter.  Everything.  Horses  are 
the  best  actors  we  know.  In  every  pageant  in  which 
they  play  a  part,  they  do  it  well — wedding  or  funeral, 
drive  or  parade,  the  horse  comports  himself  accord- 
ingly ;  and  we  would  have  a  little  dash  of  sentiment 
and  sensibility,  therefore,  thrown  into  any  horse 
honoured  by  introduction  into  a  principal  place  in  a 
scene  which,  in  our  estimation,  rises  to  the  sublime 
of  pathos.  The  scene  stands  altogether  unparalleled 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  historic  muse.  Alexander 
wept ;  but  not  like  Wellington.  Selfish,  wolfish,  and 
rapacious  were  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  Macedonian 
— but  the  shower  of  human  sympathy  that  rained 
from  the  modern  victor's  eyes  welled  from  the  foun- 
tains of  a  mighty  heart.  And  yet  he  would  be  either 
more  or  less  than  man  that  could  wade  to  victory 
through  seas  of  gore,  and  experience  no  emotion. 

The  Napoleontic  incident  delineated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan  is  quite  dramatic,  like  every  incident 
personal  to  "  the  Emperor."  The  subject  is  less 
extensive,  the  interest  more  concentrated,  and  the 
painting  itself,  where  there  is  no  "  moonshine,"  and 
but  little  chiaroscuro  at  all,  more  careful  in  drawing, 
grouping,  and  finish,  than  the  companion  piece. 
Napoleon  is  at  Boulogne,  distributing  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  (we  really  cannot  quote  the 
catalogue — it  is  the  panorama  again)  when  two 
English  sailors  are  brought  before  him,  charged 
with  attempting  their  escape  from  Verdun,  in  a 
little  boat  or  raft  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  sail-cloth.  Napoleon  is  splendidly 
mounted,  his  brilliant  staff  are  grouped  around  him, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  generously  extending  liberty 
and  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  to  the  gallant  tars,  who 
are  dauntlessly  telling  him  their  story.  The  cos- 
tumes here  form  one  of  Sir  William's  most  success- 
ful studies,  and  the  vigour  of  tone  and  colouring  he 
has  imparted  to  the  picture  are  conspicuous. 

We  may  now  turn  to  George  Harvey's 'felicitous 
composition  (41),  unquestionably  the  most  pleasing, 
in  domestic  interest,  contained  in  the  room,  "  Blow- 
ing Bubbles — the  Past  and  the  Present. "  We  are 
told  in  the  catalogue,  that  Mrs.  W.  F.  Tayler,  of 
London,  the  lady  whose  property  the  piece  now  is, 
was  the  holder  of  the  £300  prize  in  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  in  1848,  and  selected  this  picture  from 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Her  choice  does 
honour  to  her  taste  and  judgment.  The  bubble- 
blowers  are  a  group  of  children,  disporting  within 
the  grass-grown  ruin  of  an  old  manorial  hall. 
It  makes  us  young  again  to  see  them.  The  leader 
of  the  sports  is  elevated,  but  not  alone,  upon  a 
fragment  of  mouldering  wall,  covering,  like  a  slab, 
the  dismantled  fire-place,  once  surmounted  by  a 
very  different  set  of  chimney  ornaments.  This 
rough  but  intelligent  looking  urchin  blows  his 
bubbles  from  this  altitude,  intently  watched  by  the 
"  tyke"  that  half  gravely  stands  before  him  on  the 
same  pedestal ;  immediately  under  which  a  lovely 
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little  girl,  in  the  vulgar  glow  of  health,  spreads  out 
her  pinafore,  as  if  to  ooaz  the  last  of  the  soap-bubbles 
into  it.  Further  off,  the  remaining  children  of  the 
group  are  variously  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  fragile 
globules  ;  some  catching  them,  others  contending 
for  them  with  breath  and  fists,  and  some  contem- 
plating them  as  they  burst.  The  soap-bubbles 
themselves  are  delicately  yet  brilliantly  rendered. 
We  almost  expect  them  to  float  forth  from  the 
frame,  and  give  the  fashionable  loungers  once  more 
a  chance  of  enjoying  the  innocent  sports  of  child- 
hood. The  interior- of  the  ruin,  involving  only 
perspective,  and  not  distance,  is  something  finer  in 
landscape  detail,  if  we  may  employ  the  expression, 
than  we  had  given  Harvey  credit  for.  He  has  con- 
quered his  besetting  haziness  throughout ;  and  the 
fragments  of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  middle 
distance  tell  upon  the  eye  as  vividly  as  the  emblema- 
tic rox-glove  in  the  foreground.  The  figures  of  the 
children  are  painted  with  consummate  skill.  One 
great  lump  of  a  boy  positively  looks  as  if  he  were 
growing  while  we  gaze  on  him.  Speaking  of  Har- 
vey and  landscape  just  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  also  a  composition  of  this  sort,  and  a  good 
one,  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition  (271),  "  Auchynore, 
Argyleshire."  This  is  the  only  original  contri- 
bution, indeed,  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  in- 
stitution that  fostered  him.  We  hear  of  great 
things  on  his  easel ;  but,  alas,  they  are  all  for 
London.  Let  them  go  ;  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art- 
Union  will  probably  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  them. 
But,  en  passant,  we  may  remark  as  a  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  popular  movement  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
last  season,  whereby  the  patronage  was  distributed 
more  in  the  direction  of  small  purchases,  the  ab- 
sence from  the  walls  of  anything  like  a  great  origi- 
nal picture  in  the  present  season.  And  yet,  when 
£400  was  given  for  Mr.  Scott  Lauder's  great  pic- 
ture of  last  year — with  one  exception  the  highest 
sum  offered  by  the  Association  for  a  single  subject — 
it  was  no  proof  that  the  patronage  of  important 
works  was  declining. 

David  Scott's  immense  canvas,  (1.)  "  The  Dis- 
covorer  of  the  passage  to  India,  passing  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,"  has  long  been  claiming  our  atten- 
tion ;  and,  in  all  this  gossiping,  we  have  scarcely 
bestowed  a  glance  upon  its  Titanic  forms  and  sal- 
low countenances.  That  Scott  is  a  man  of  original 
mind,  his  very  eccentricities  establish.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  there  is  more  coherency  in  his  present 
production  than  in  any  previous  emanation  of  his 
pencil.  He  has  caught  up  fairly  the  epic  spirit  of 
Camoens,  and  construed  the  supernatural  appear- 
ances of  the  passage  of  the  Cape,  and  their  vari- 
ous effects,  on  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  the  knights, 
nobles,  monks,  mutineers,  Moors,  &c,  that  sur- 
round him,  with  immense  force: — 

"  Gama  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  group, 
his  look  fixed  upon  the  obscure  form  of  the  spirit,  which  mingles 
with  the  clonds,  and  pressing  his  sword-hilt  to  his  heart ;  it  is 
intended  to  display  determined  and  concentrated  firmness,  to  a 
certain  extent  awed,  bnt  unsubdued.  Behind  him,  drawing  a 
•word,  is  a  young  Portuguese  noble,  supposed  to  be  less  nnder 
the  influence  of  deep  emotion  than,  with  fearless  courage,  ready 
to  meet  every  danger.  On  the  other  side,  kneeling,  is  a  pilot, 
accustomed  to  look  steadily  into  the  tempest ;  and,  above  this 


figure,  a  boy,  whose  violent  terror  contrasts  with  the  more  oam- 
posed  gaze  of  the  hardy  sailor,  to  whom  he  clings.  Beyond 
these,  a  knight  in  armour  raises  his  lance;  and  abov«,'to  the 
right,  are  various  of  the  crew,  of  different  ranks;  one,  dttriberv 
ing  by  the  edge  of  the  ship,  faces  the  spirit},  and  another  tows 
money  to  his  patron  saints;  some  ]pok  with  snspenae.  into  the 
sky,  and  others,  with  anxiety,  watch  the  resolves  of  their  com- 
mander. A  soldier  opposes  a  crucifix  to  the  spirit,  which  he  has 
snatched  from  the  Dominican  behind  him,  who  is  wholly  tfvet* 
come  by  fear,  and  whom  a  Moor  attempts  to  rotne  fan  &bv  star- 
por;  while  another  in  pallid  mintaess  implores  fcisjiitervcntl+sw 
Behind  the  last-mentioned  figure,  two  others,  with  suppressed, 
emotion,  and  hands  locked  together,  endeavour  to  support  each 
other.  Towards  the  centre,  lolling  upon  the  deck,  a  mutineer, 
behind  his  back,  so  ae  to  be  unseen  by  Gama,  toward*  whom  he 
turns,  draws  a  dagger;  and,  by  his  side,  another  openly  isnpM* 
cates  the  commander.  Others  in  different  parts,  oi  the  piotftrt) 
who  have  fallen  down  in  dread,  in  prayer,  in  abject  and  in  furious; 
despair,  fill  up  tbe  individual  features  of  expression  meant  to  he/ 
intimated." 

And  fill  them  up  with  a  vengeance !     Fancy  all 
these  figures,  as  large,  at  least,  as  life,  if  not  abso- 
lutely colossal,  crammed  together  on  the  deck  ©X 
Gama'a  vessel ;  and  add  to  their  inextricable  confii* 
sion  a  small  touch  of  the  earthquake,  which  is  ob- 
viously either  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  supernatural 
visitation ;  and  you  have  attained  a  conception  ofMr, 
Scott's  painted  Epos,    Far  be  it  from  us  to,  say 
that  the  artist's  own  conceptions  are  not  of  the. 
highest  and  most  intellectual  order.    We  only  jen>  • 
ture  to  suggest  that  he  fails  in  execution;  and,  but 
for  this  same  practical  deficiency,  there  would  via-, 
doubtedly  be  many  more  great  painters.    We  know- 
that  Mr.  Scott  possesses  theories  on  this  point,  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  to  himself.    We  only  wonder  that 
he  has  never  yet  discovered  that  the  most  cherished 
theory,  when  waged  against  the  world,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  given  up. 

The  Messrs.  Lauder — we  mean  Messrs.  Robert . 
Scott  Lauder,  and  J.  Eckford  Lauder,  (for  Mrr 
George  Dick  Lauder  by  no  means  enters  hexe)-r-r . 
are  the  next  who  come  under  the  order  of  review... 
The  former  has  won  his  spurs,  as  a  border  laird, 
by  a  finely-conceived  group  of  "  Border  Life  in  the 
Olden  Time,"  (171).     A  fair  vision  of  womanhood 
is  buckling  the  belt  of  the  border  knight,  whoso 
eldest  hope  appears  begirt  with  mimic  sword,  and 
burdened  with  the   ponderous  helmet  which  the*  . 
bold  baron  is  about  to  don.    The  clustering,  men*  • 
alarms  appear  behind,  hastily  accoutred,  and  4he  . 
still- life  details  of  a  stronghold  are  filled  in  to  block  { 
up    the  distance.     The   picture    has    faults,   or, 
rather,  improbabilities.    The  delicate  beauty  of  the 
female  model  is,  for  example,  overdone ;  as,  also, 
the  urchin  could  never  sustain  the  helmet  or  morion 
without  a  greater  apparent  strain  upon  the.  hand* 
But  the  whole  group  is  instinct  with  life :  and  the 
painting,  both  of  chain  and  plate  mail,  is  faultless 
and  effective. ,  We  protest  against  "  The  Toilet," 
(199),  which,  though  prettily  painted,  is  pot  ex-  , 
tremely  modest.     Besides,  we  don't  know  that  it  . 
is  quite  handsome,  either  in  artists  or  amateurs,  to 
snatch  a  back  view  of  a  strapping  girl  lacing  her 
corsets.    The  brilliant  little  cabinet  picture,  (402), 
"  Burns  and  Captain  Grose,"  however,  compen- 
sates.    Mr.  Scott  Lauder  has  dipped  his  brush,  in 
sunbeams,   to  produce  this  highly-coloured  gem* 
There  sits  the  captain — "  a  fine,  fat,  fodgeji  wight*" 
slightly  but  visibly  debilitated  by  the  gouV,  trace* 
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of  ma  ohji  regimentals  peering  out  from  below  his 
dressing-gown.  Barns,  half- grave,  half- comical, 
tUndi  behind  bis  ©hair,  with  his  rich  dark  eyes  and 
■only  farm  ;  whilst  the  matter  tn  quo  seems  to 
to  a  eotteetlon  of 

"  Busty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets, " 
arranged  upon  an  antique  chair — but  we  rather 
iispest  the  attraction  for  some  of  the  parties  may 
rather  be  looked  for  amongst  the  rosy  damsels  in 
the  opposite  corner,  assiduously  producing  the  an- 
tiquarian relies  for  inspection.  The  picture,  which 
it  glased,  is  surcharged  with  colour,  but  mosthar- 
inesriously. 

Mr,  Eckfbrd  Lander  almost  disputes  the  niche 
he  shares  with  his  more  illustrious  brother.  His 
•Miranda,"  (9),  from  a  scene  in  Shakspe are's 
"Tempest,'*  (Act  v.  sc.  1.)  seems  only  to  possess 
the  fault  of  being  copied  from  the  conventionalities 
of  the  sta&e,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  artist's 
own  suggestion ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  this. 
There  is  a  superabundant  chalkiness  about  the  fe- 
male figure,  who,  we  dare  say,  was  a  mere  mortal  to 
everybody  but  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and,  as  his  back 
is  towards  her  in  the  scene,  we  see  no  cause  for 
investing  her  form  with  anything  approaching  to  a 
halo.  *  But,  except  in  the  case  of  "The  Toilet," 
where  the  female  figure  is  hard,  softness  predomi- 
nates to  excess  in  the  feminine  delineations  of  the 
Loaders,  The  other  figures  of  the  male  group  arc, 
however,  well  done,  though  theatrical.  Tho  still- 
life  details,  as  the  chess-board,  &c,  are  exquisitely 
■titrate. 

The  portraits  are  always  worth  noticing  in  an 
exhibition  of  "  the  works  of  living  artists" — a  title, 
by  the  way,  which  the  Edinburgh  exhibition  has 
quietly  and  judiciously  dropped ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  they  form  a  test  at  once  of  the  proficiency  of 
art,  and  of  the  encouragement  it  happens  to  meet 
vim.    The  painter  who  can  make  a  picture  at  all 
oat  of  any  given  arrangement  of  physiognomy  may 
be  set  down  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  precisely 
according  to  the  modicum  of  his  success.     Some 
features,  Indeed,  partake  more  of  the  picturesque 
than  the  wearers  feel  at  all  pleasant;  and  here 
the  painter  is  called  upon  to  place  his  genius  upon 
the  bed  of  Procrustes;  he  must  shorten  or  lengthen 
kit  strokes  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  employer. 
1?  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  imitations  of 
hmnarifty  that  adorn  the  walls  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion contrive  to  pass  in  reasonably  fair  array,  it 
maybe  Admitted  that  the  excellence  of  tho  colleo- 
non  cannot  be  impeached.     The  artistical  powers 
of  the  Scottish  Academy  have  passed  through  this 
ordeal,  hi  the  present  instance,  with  very  tolerable 
■octets; 'tfcir  William  Allan's  portrait  (185)  taking 
the  lead :  hi  clearness  and  purity  of  tone;  those  of 
Grbsoh,the  sculptor,  by  Graham  Gilbert  (2),  Master 
Campbelf  Cofquhoun  and  Pony,  by  Colvin  Smith 
(8)»  die  Iter.  Br.  Gardiner,  Both  well,  by  Graham 
Gilbert  (IS),  and  some  by  Mr.  Smellie  Watson  and 
others,  furnish  instances  of  pictorial  flattery  in  its 
inoattfefieaie  forms  of  homage,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  outage  the  feelings  of  the  scrutinising  mob  of 
iwlhlswtt  spectators  half  so  much  as  portraits  used 
to  do  wnsu  htdies  Sported  yellow  turbans,  aud  gen- 
ttenitf  b'hvea&d  dressing-gown*  sat  in  state  to 


the  limner.  What  immortality  can  an  artist  hope 
from  •«  the  portrait  of  a  lady,"  or  "  the  portrait  of 
a  gent.  ?"  and  yet  the  average  quantity  of  these  un- 
meaning images  occupy  the  wall.  Mr.  John  Bal- 
lantyne  (153)  has  contrived,  however,  either  from 
the  excellence  of  his  subject,  or  the  felicity  of  his 
pencil,  to  produce,  oven  under  one  of  these  ques- 
tionable designations,  a  picture  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Trautschold's  "  Signor  Tachella"(78),  and  his 
"  Miss  Julia  Fontaine,"  are  graphic  instances  of  a 
style  of  portrait  painting  wherein  the  convention- 
alities of  our  absurd  portrait  school  are  spurned  with 
advantage  for  graces  of  character  and  expression 
which  are  graphic  without  being  meretricious. 

Amongst  the  landscapes,  the  most  pleasing  are 
Miss  Stoddarfs  "  Balmoral"  (70),  and  Macculloch's 
"  Inchmurrin"  (85),  despite  its  stringy  birches — for 
birch  trees,  though  graceful  objects,  are  paltry 
enough  when  faithfully  resolved  into  a  picture,  and 
Maccuiloch  has  forgot  to  flatter  those  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. They  are  amply  redeemed,  however,  by 
his  finely  painted  deer.  Perigal's  "Loch  Rannoch" 
(88),  his  "  Invercoe  and  Entrance  to  Glencoe"  (104). 
and  his  "  Glencoe"  itself  (80),  are  not  equal  to  the 
late  W.  Simeon's  "  Scene  in  Novar  Deer  Forest" 
(120),  where  the  dead  stag  on  the  pony,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  figures,  are  admirable.  Sir  William 
Allan's  "  Strachur"  (110),  Linnell's  landscapes  (124 
and  195),  "  Landscape  and  Cattle,  North  Wales," 
and  "  Hillside  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight,"  struck  us  as 
being  beautiful  embodiments  of  natural  scenery. 
The  "Fresh  Breeze  off  Burlington  Pier,"  by  Copley 
Fielding,  is  also  an  excellent  example,  like  Linnell's 
pictures,  of  the  distinction  betwixt  the  Scotch  and 
English  schools  of  art.  Ours,  on  the  whole,  breathes 
more  of  intellect  and  refinement ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  more  sickly  as  well  as  sentimental  in  execution; 
theirs  has  the  advantage  in  respect  of  warmth  and 
vigour  of  colouring.  The  manner  of  Thomson  of 
Duddingstone  was  more  English  than  Scotch ;  and 
yet  he  came  closer  to  nature  than  any  artist  we  now 
have.  To  proceed — we  also  admire  as  landscapes 
"  Schihaliion"  (190),  a  moonlight  effect  of  Peri- 
gal's, "The  Town  and  Palace  of  Falkland,  "  painted 
with  tolerable  care  and  freedom  by  J.  C.  Brown, 
an  artist  with  many  pictures,  though  not  many 
good  ones,  in  the  exhibition — and  we  include 
D.O.  Hill's  "Ellangowan"  (178)  and  his  "  Sunset" 
(197).  The  "  Highland  Reaper's  Return"  (323)  is  a 
large  and  ambitious  picture,  by  J.  C.  Brown,  with 
a  tolerably  good  landscape  and  a  group  of  figures, 
which,  but  for  a  blue  bandbox  tied  up  in  a  coloured 
handkerchief  (a  pretty  good  "property,"  however) 
would  hardly  unfold  the  story  of  the  piece.  "  Oli- 
via's Garden"  (319),  W.  Douglas,  must  have  been 
painted,  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane.  D.  O.  Hill's  "  Border  Tower"  (338)  is  ' 
a  lonely  pile  which  lends  point  to  the  artist's  admi- 
rable atmospheric  effects.  The  "Allan  Water,  near 
Kinross"  (262),  by  Macneil  Maclay,  is  a  good  but 
rather  florid  landscape.  "  Auchynore,  Argyleshire," 
(271),  Harvey's  great  landscape,  has  been  extrava- 
gantly admired  ;  but  Harvey  is  one  of  those  idols 
whom  the  Edinburgh  public  adore  against  all  re- 
monstrance ;  and  if  the  picture  were  as  bad  as  it 
happens  to  be  excellent,  there  would  be  no  possi- 
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bility  of  edging  in  a  word  of  criticism.  To  us  it 
has  bat  one  fault.  It  is,  as  a  scene,  quite  des- 
titute of  interest;  and  it  is  simply  well  painted,  and 
reflects  no  credit  on  the  artist's  taste  as  a  judge  of 
the  picturesque.  The  best  pictures  of  this  kind  that 
we  see  are  pictures  of  still  life.  They  merely  asto- 
nish because  some  man  of  talent  has  taken  the  pains 
to  paint  a  dewdrop  on  the  leaf  of  a  turnip  :— 

"  Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  grabs,  and  dies,  and  sticks,  and  straws,  and  worms; 
Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder,  how  the  mischief,  they  got  there." 

Just  so  the  bit  of  turf  painted  by  Harvey.  It  is, 
certainly,  a  concisely-rendered  hill-side  and  water 
gully,  and  might  do  honour  to  a  land- surveyor ; 
but  the  interest  (if  any)  is  totally  topographical. 
It  is  a  study  limited  to  herbage  and  chuckey- stones. 
Besides  a  sprinkling  of  sheep,  that  might  even  be 
mistaken  for  the  latter,  there  is  not  an  animated 
figure  in  the  piece.  Macculloch's  "  Lochlomond" 
(282)  is  a  fine  rendering  of  our  island  inland  sea. 
"An  Autumn  Morning  View,  near  Edinburgh" 
(359),  by  W.  Bonnar,  jun.,  preserves  some  genuine 
characteristics  of  locality.  We  by  no  means  dis- 
like "  A  Burn  Scene,  Lanarkshire"  (383),  by  A. 
Fraser,  however  uninviting  the  title,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  subject. 

We  cannot  present  even  a  cursory  resume  of  the 
scenes  of  domestic  and  personal  or  historical  in- 
terest, forming  the  staple  of  the  year's  collection ; 
but  "Wooing  "  (392),  by  R.  T.  Ross,  is  a  finished 
picture,  of  fine  tone,  expression,  and  decision,  which 
clearly  relates  the  story  in  the  ballad  lines— 

"And,  though  I  liked  him  passing  weel, 
I  careless  turned  my  spinning-wheel." 

Mr.  Noel  Paton  has  only  contributed  two  light 
sketches  (400),  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  and  (41G) 


•'Puck's    Soiree  -  Musicale ;"  illustrative,    respec- 
tively, of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare.     Both  are  in 
this  celebrate^  youthful  artist *s  peculiar  style,  which 
approaches  nearer  that  of  Etty  than  any  other,  in 
mundane  attributes,  but  far  transcends  his  in  poetic 
creation,  and  dreams  of  fairy  mythology.    D.  Mac- 
nee 's  "  Quiet  Retreat  *'  is  meretricious  (the  epithet 
applies  to  the  architecture  as  well  as  to  the  figure); 
and  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  figure  is  copied,  we 
suspect,   from  a    "Reading  Magdalen,"   a  well- 
known  work.     We  do  not  comprehend  the  sonti- 
ment  of  the  piece.    What  "  quietude  "  can  there  be 
in  a  retreat  overlooked  by  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  windows  of  a  great  mansion-house?   This 
is  somewhat  the  case  with  the  "  Quiet  Retreat," 
by  Daniel  Macnee.     "A  Scotch   Fair"  (400 J,  if 
Wilkie  had  not  painted  that  of  "  Pitlessie,' '  might 
have  passed  for  an  original,  as  it  is  certainly  gra- 
phic, and  has  narrowly  missed   being  humorous, 
but  verges  on  the  ludicrous  instead  ;  and  is,  more- 
over, industriously  crammed  with  that  homely  as- 
semblage of  the  lower  rustic  orders,  man  and  beast, 
that  distinguish  "  scenes  like  these,"  whence,  assu- 
redly, Scotia's  grandeur  does  not  spring — and  some 
of  whose  ceremonies  are  "  more  honoured  in   the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

We  must  not  omit  the  "  Perspective  View  of  a 
proposod  Building  on  the  Mound,  illustrative  of  a 
design  prepared  by  instructions  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy  " — an  erection  which,  if  ever  carried 
into  effect,  will  form  a  tasteful  connecting  link  be- 
twixt the  old  town  and  the  new,  and  cover  the 
hideous  deformities  of  the  "  earthen  mound."  The 
expense,  we  fear,  will  stand,  however,  in  the  way ; 
and  we  are  not  ambitious  of  having  another  "  Na- 
tional Monument "  hanging,  for  half-centuries  to- 
gether, unfinished  on  our  hands. 


REFLECTIVE  SONNETS  ON 

(WB1TTBN  AMONG 

I. 
Tn  beauteous  birds,  high  perch'd  on  every  tree, 

With  amorous  notes  of  courtship  seem  inspired, 
Or  through  the  budding  forest  merrilie 

Fly  fleet  along  on  flattering  wings  untired, 

Choosing  their  mates.    How  oft  hare  I  desired 
To  be  as  hopeful,  and  as  free  and  gay, — 

But,  ah !  I  feel  like  some  poor  eagle  wired 
Within  a  prison  all  the  summer  day, 
That  oft  looks  up,  but  cannot  hie  away ; 

Cares  and  the  world  so  chain  my  weary  soul, 
And  fill  my  bosom  with  intense  dismay, 

Even  when  it  would  all  sense  of  grief  control. 
Sweet  Valentine !  how  dear  art  thou  to  youth, 
Springtime  of  life,  simplicity,  and  truth. 

ii. 
Tis  Nature  teaches  all;  and  man  and  maid 

But  imitate  then  minstrels  in  their  love ; 
In  almost  every  realm,  through  every  grade, 

One  common  feeling  seems  but  to  approve 

The  choristers  that  warble  through  the  grove. 
The  billet-doux,  symbolical,  is  now 

from  hand  to  heart,  that  trembling  move, 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

THE  WOODS.) 

In  praise  of  vermil  lips  or  snow-white  brow ; 
And,  oh !  how  various  is  the  constant  vow 

Breathed  on  each  page,  with  doves,  and  darts,  and  flower*, 
Warm,  silent  emblems !  telling  fondly  how 

Love  reckons  every  moment  long  as  hours. 
What  blest  impatience  is  a  state  like  this ! 
O,  that  they  ne'er  would  waken  from  such  bliss ! 

ni. 
But  man  will  waken,  and  the  heart  will  cool — 

The  flame  is  too  etherial  long  to  last. 
There  has  not  yet  been  found  a  perfect  rule 

By  which  Love's  viewless  wings  can  be  made  Cast. 

We  live  a  life  of  pitiful  contrast, 
And  every  joy — the  greatest  and  most  sure — 

But  hastes  away  into  the  dreamy  past. 
Philosophy  oft  makes  us  much  endure, 
Though  robb'd  of  joys  we  deem'd  we  could  secure 

When  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  our  years. 
Thus  hopes  deceived  and  lost  but  make  us  poor, 

And  leave  us  little  but  a  well  of  tears. 
Our  passing  pleasures  blend  with  care  and  strife ; 
"Tis  God  alone  can  give  celestial  life  1 

AiTWUBW  P»jmc. 
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This  work  will  supply  an  important  deficiency  in 
%liah  literature — a  deficiency  long  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  more  than  those  -engaged  in  the  study  and 
pneUee  of  the  law.     A  comprehensive  account  of  the 
foes  of  the  judges  has  never  hitherto  been  published ; 
tad  the  more  this  want  has  been  recognised,  the  more 
We  writers  been  deterred  from  the  task  by  the  mag- 
mtokde  of  the  study  and  research  necessary  to  its,  ac- 
complishment.    No  one,  altogether  unversed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  law,  not  conversant  with 
the  constitution  of  the  courts,  could  have  hoped  to 
succeed  in  the  undertaking;  and  few  among  those 
whose  knowledge  and  abilities  fitted  them  for  its  pro- 
secution have  ever  enjoyed  the  leisure  necessary  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  an  enterprise  so  arduous. 
The  author  of  the  present  volumes,  however,  having, 
ia  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  professional  career, 
collected  a  mass  of  facts  relative  to  the  liistory  of  the 
courts,  and  the  lives  of  the  Judges  of  England,  deter- 
mined, ou  his  retirement — which  was  not  delayed,  as 
is  often  the  case,  until  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  are  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  time — to  pre- 
pare, from  the  scattered  notes  he  had  gathered,  a  work 
which  should  embrace  all  that  period  of  history  which 
extends  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the 
present  reign.     The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  now 
before  us ;  and  we  propose  accompanying  Mr,  Foss 
through  his  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
men. 

When  the  fact  is  stated  that  no  less  than  five 
hundred  and  eighty  judges  are  brought  under  our 
notice  in  the  present  volumes,  it  will  not  be  looked  for 
that  Mr.  Foss  should  afford  any  very  full  details  of 
their  lives.  When  he  comes  to  treat  of  more  recent 
tines,  however,  this  will  not  be  the  case,  as,  from  the 
abundance  of  authorities  at  hand,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
fane  complete  biographical  sketches.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  author,  if  he  had  passed  over 
with  the  briefest  possible  mention  numerous  names  to 
which  Httle  or  no  interest  is  attached,  would  not,  by 
allowing  himself  more  room  for  more  important  charac- 
ters, hare  increased  the  value  and  interest  of  his  work. 
As  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  assist  ourselves  by 
searches  into  the  historians  and  biographers  of  the 
period. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  King's  or 
Qaeen'a  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, united  in  one  supreme  court,  which,  under  the 
Bane  of  the  Curia,  or  Aula  Regis,  sat  in  the  court  or 
hall  of  the  king's  palace.  In  connection  with  this 
there  was  another,  whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  was  con- 
fined to  the  adjustment  of  the  royal  revenues,  and 
Thieh  assembled  round  "  a  four-cornered  board,  about 
tea  feet  long,  and  five  feet  broad,  fitted,  in  manner  of 
* table,  to  sit  about,  on  every  side  whereof  is  a  stand- 
ing ledge  or  border,  four  fingers  broad.  Upon  this 
hoard  is  laid  a  cloth,  bought  in  Easter  Term,  which  is 
of  tiaek  colour,  sewed  with  streaks*  distant  about  a 
foot  or  span,"  Mke  a  chess-board.     On  the  spaces  of 


this  chequered  cloth  were  ranged  a  sufficient  number 
of  counters,  with  denoting  marks,  for  checking  the 
computations.  Quaintly,  but  gravely  robed,  the  judges 
sat  and  administered  the  law,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  realm. 

The  first  judge  who  comes  under  our  notice  is 
William  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  born 
in  Normandy,  and  held,  during  his  earlier  years,  the 
post  of  steward  in  the  ducal  household.  When 
William,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  came  to  power, 
Fitz-Osborne  lent  him  powerful  and  important  aid  in 
quelling  several  outbursts  of  discontent  which  agitated 
the  Norman  people.  He  saw  his  master's  ability,  and 
flattered  his  pride  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  he 
might,  without  difficulty,  succeed  in  reducing  a  great 
island  beneath  his  domination — an  island  which  had 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  expe- 
dition was  resolved  upon.  The  nobles  opposed  it. 
William  Fitz-Osborne  met  and  overcame  their  objec- 
tions, with  courteous  address  and  cunning  oratory. 
Forty  vessels  were  equipped  at  his  expense ;  and  when 
Harold  and  William  fought  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Fitz-Osborne  led  one  division  against  the  English 
troops.  As  he  had  valiantly,  and  with  perseverance, 
assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  acquisition,  so  he 
displayed  prudence  and  sagacity  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity.  Through  his  efforts,  the  disturbances 
which  usually  agitate  a  new  conquest  were  calmed, 
and,  from  the  castle  which  he  erected  at  Winchester, 
he  succeeded  in  issuing  the  necessary  regulations  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  provinces. 

When  the  Conqueror  returned  to  Normandy,  he  left 
the  government  of  the  island  to  two  chief-justiciaries, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Fitz-Osborne,  who  ruled 
respectively  the  southern  and  northern  counties,  regu- 
lating the  sovereign's  revenue,  and  presiding  over  the 
Curia  Regis.  Rapacious  and  arrogant,  they  used  their 
power  with  little  temper,  galling  the  people  several 
times  into  violent  outbursts  of  anger.  But  the  re- 
gents were  armed  with  power,  as  well  as  dignity,  and 
they  suppressed  with  ease  the  angry  clamours  of  the 
English.  By  the  Normans  they  were  regarded  with 
pride ;  by  the  English  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
scourges  of  the  land.  We  find  FitzrOsborne,  after  a 
long  course  of  tyranny,  aiding  an  expedition  against 
the  Welsh,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Normandy,  and 
resisting  the  invading  forces  of  the  disinherited 
Robert  Trison,  in  Flanders.  But  the  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended,  now  forsook  him,  and  he  pe- 
rished, a  victim  to  carelessness,  for  which  none  was  to 
blame  but  himself.  The  character  of  this  man  may 
easily  be  estimated.  He  was  proud,  cruel,  and  selfish ; 
brave,  generous,  and  skilful,  as  a  soldier ;  but  haughty 
and  oppressive  as  a  ruler,  dispensing  justice  to 
Norman  subjects,  and  injustice  to  the  English.  A 
favourite  with  the  king,  he  did  not  fail  to  share  largely 
in  the  bounties  which  the  Conqueror  gave  to  those  of 
bis  noble  subjects  who  aided  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  Broad  lands  fell  to  his  possession ;  but  the 
princely  revenues  thence  derived  did  not  nearly  suffice 
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to  support  his  prodigal  expenditure.  He  was  ever  in 
want,  ever  craving  supplies  from  his  sovereign ;  sup- 
plies which  were  never  refused,  but  granted  after  a 
little  chiding. 

On  one  occasion,  when  acting  as  steward  in  the 
royal  household,  he  had  set  upon  the  table  a  crane 
scarcely  half-roasted.  The  king's  anger  was  raised,  and, 
in*  his  passion,  he  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  him,  which 
was,  however,  warded  off  by  Gudo,  another  favourite. 
Offended  and  mortified,  Fitz-Osborne  resigned  his 
plane*  requesting  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon 
Gudo;  who  continued  to  fill  it  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  life  of  this  chief-justiciary 
how  altered  is  the  state  of  society  now,  and  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  duties  of  public  men  from  what  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

The  next  judge  whom  we  shall  notice  is  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  and  learning,  who  filled  successively  the  posi- 
tion of  schoolmaster,  teacher  at  a  Norman  monastery, 
lecturer,  abbot,  archbishop,  and  chief-justice.  His 
powerful  and  varied  talents  placed  him  among  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  at  Pavia,  about  the  year  1005,  and  belonged  to  an 
illustrious  family  said  to  have  descended  from  the  Em- 
perors Cams  and  Numerian.  The  earlier  years  of  his 
1Mb  were  passed  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired 
some  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  laws ;  but,  being  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  travel,  he  forsook  his  home, 
and,  passing  into  Normandy,  opened  a  school  at  Av- 
ranches ;  which,  however,  about  1042,  he  left,  and,  re- 
tiring to  the  poor  and  lonely  monastery  of  Bee,  re- 
sumed his  office  of  teacher  with  so  much  success,  that 
an  audience,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  Europe, 
assembled  to  hear  him.  Pope  Alexander  II.  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

After  becoming  monk,  and  then  prior,  Lanfranc  was 
unfortunate,  or  rather  fortunate,  enough  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Berengarius,  Archbishop  of  Angers,  some 
of  whose  pupils  had  come  to  receive  his  instructions, 
in  preference  to  those  of  their  master.  Prompted  by 
malice,  his  enemy  endeavoured  to  implicate  him  in  an 
aftrir  of  heresy,  which  was  just  then  under  discussion 
at  Home ;  but  the  prior  completely  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  being  called  upon,  indeed,  to  refute 
this  heresy  in  a  grand  assembly  of  the  council.  Thence- 
forward his  career  was  one  of  success.*  William  the 
First,  who  at  that  time  was  subjected  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  employed  Lanfranc  to  procure  its 
repeal.  He  accomplished  the  task ;  it  being  provided, 
however,  that  William  and  his  wife  should  each  found 
an  abbey  at  Caen.  The  injunction  was  obeyed.  Two 
edifices  were  erected,  the  one  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
the  other  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Of  the  former,  Lanfranc 
was  created  the  first  abbot,  in  1063.  Every  day  added 
to  his  celebrity. 

Duke  William  extended  his  confidence  and  favour 
to  the  learned  abbot.  He  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  offered  him  the  arch- 
bishoprio  of  Caen;  which,  however,  Lanfrano's  mo- 
desty forbade  him  to  accept.  After  the  conquest,  he 
was  less  scrupulous,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1070.  Visiting  Rome  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  distinction.  His 
former  pupil,  Alexander  II.,  rose  to  give  him  audience, 
and  kissed  him,  instead  of  presenting  his  slipper  for 


that  obefeanee.  This  was  not  alL  The  pontiff,  mi 
satisfied  with  investing  Lanfranc  with  the  usual  pall, 
gave  him  that  in  which  he  himself  had  celebrated  Ugh 
mass.  Such  honours  were,  in  those  days,  not  com- 
monly bestowed  even  upon  archbishops. 

In  a  controversy  between  the  churches  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  Lanfranc  was  successful.  He  kboured 
incessantly  at  repressing  abuses  among  the  clergy,  and 
stood  forward,  on  numerous  occasions,  as  the  champion 
of  justice,  and  the  defender  of  the  oppressed.  Nor 
was  his  liberality  unequal  to  his  sense  of  honour.  The 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  burnt  town ;  he  rebuilt 
it.  The  edifices  for  the  reception  of  twenty  monks 
were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity ;  he  raised  other 
structures  capable  of  admitting  a  hundred  and  forty. 
He  also  founded  two  hospitals  for  lepers  and  the  infirm, 
repaired  many  churches  and  monasteries  in  his  diocese, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  restoration  of  Roches- 
ter Cathedral.  After  a  useful  and  active  occupation 
of  the  primacy  for  nineteen  years,  he  died  in  May,  1089, 
and  was  interred  at  Canterbury.  The  biography  of  this 
excellent  man  is  interesting  and  curious;  yet  we  can- 
not easily  perceive  why  it  was  introduced  into  the 
present  work.  Mr.  Fobs  mentions  a  supposition, 
contained  in  three  writers,  that  Lanfranc  was  chief- 
justiciary  during  some  part  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. 
Not  one  fact,  however,  is  brought  forward  in  comfirma- ; 
tion  of  this ;  and  we  rather  think  that  he  should  have 
found  a  chronicle  in  the  biography  of  the  archbishops 
of  England  than  that  of  the  judges.  Lanfrano  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  occasionally  consulted  by  the  king 
in  matters  of  law ;  but  further  than  this  it  would,  we 
think,  be  rash  to  go. 

Advanoing  with  rapid  stride  to  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  we  meet  with  Roger  Alfres,  the  curate  of  a 
small  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  be  owed 
his  future  fortune  to  a  trifling  incident.  Henry  L, 
with  his  followers,  chanced  to  bo  at  worship,  when,  the 
curate  dispatched  the  service  with  more  than  usual 
celerity.  The  prince  noticed  him,  spoke  to  hkn,  and 
attached  him  to  his  train.  He  was  a  faithful  servant. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  industry  during  his  master's 
adversity;  and  Henry  is  one,  among  the  lew  renorded, 
who  in  prosperity  regarded  as  a  friend  him  who  had 
served  him  when  his  fortunes  were  poor.  During  tho 
early  years  of  this  prince's  reign,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor,  and,  not  long  after,  Bishop  of  Satisbnry. 
His  power  was  immense;  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  his  keeping,  and  its  expenses  under  his  regu- 
lation. The  period  of  his  greatest  authority  commenced 
in  1107,  when  he  presided  over  the  revenue,  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  the  law.  His  vigilant  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration tended  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  coin  was  purified,  abuses  in  the  court  were  cheeked, 
and  corruption,  so  far  as  was  possible,  suppressed. 

His  fidelity  and  wisdom  were  proportionate  rewards. 
The  custody  of  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  was  in- 
trusted to  him;  his  nephews  were  elevated  to  bishop- 
rics ;  and  when  the  succession  of  Matilda  was  dis- 
puted, Roger's  oath  of  fealty  was  among  the  arst  that 
was  required.  He  took  the  oath,  and,  when  Henry 
was  dead,  immediately  broke  it — thus  fbrfeitajg  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  a  long  career  of  fidelity.' 
Stephen  justly  suspected  the  professions,  of  a  man 
whose  perjury  had  added  a  powerful  adherent  to  his 
cause ;  yet  Roger  was  likely  to  prove  too  formidable 
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UkeDgnjtft  Wvefaaed  as  a  friend,  and  the  new  king 
tcaght  to  vin,  bj  fervours  and  promises,  the  support 
vjonh  he  was  fearful  was  not  sincere.    The  bishop 
continued  in  many  of  his  offices,  dispensing  justice, 
tad  doing  his  royal  master  much  good  service  by  sup- 
pressing agitation  and  discontent  in  the  realm;  while 
the  dignity  of  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  his  son. 
Bat  it  was  evident  he  had  some  ulterior  object  in  view, 
the  nature  of  which  even  the  king  dreaded  to  imagine ; 
ad  at  length  Stephen,  alarmed  by  the  growing  power 
md  mflnenee  which  Roger  was  acquiring,  and  excited 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the  magnitude 
and  strength  of  the  castles  built  by  him  at  Devizes, 
Mahaeebnry,  and  Shirburn,  and  the  additions  he  had 
aade  to  that  of  Salisbury,  which  he  feared  were  intended 
far  the  support  of  Matilda's*  cause,  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  rupture.    This  soon  presented  itself.     The 
servants  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  quarrelled  with 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  whereupon  Roger  was 
summoned  to  a  council  at  Oxford,  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  the  affair.    We  quote  from  Mr.  loss's 
history  the  result  of  the  circumstance : — 

•the  Hug  required  him,  in  satisfaction  for  the  breach  of  the 
pace,  to  git e  up  his  castles  as  pledges  of  his  fealty ;  and  there- 
ipam  committed  aim  and  his  son  Boger,  the  chancellor,  and 
si*  nephew   Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  close  custody, 
iatil  this  should  be  done.     His  other  nephew,  Nigel,  Bishop 
ef  By,  suspecting  to  what  these  proceedings  tended,  fled,  and 
skat  fiimsdf  up  in  his  uncle's  castle  of  Devizes,  which  he  refused 
to  sur lender.     The  king  immediately  marched  thither,  taking 
his  prisoners  with  him ;  and,  having  erected  a  gibbet  in  front  of 
the  walls,  pronounced,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Roger,  sentence 
ef  death  upon  his  son,  which  he  declared  should  be  forthwith 
eneated  unless  the  gates  were  opened  to  him.     Nigel,  regardless 
ef  the  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  his 
ntsssl;  and  the  king   directed  the  sentence  to  be  executed. 
Ike  victim  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  the  rope  was  adjusted, 
when  Bishop  Roger,  horrified  that  his  son  should  be  so  mur- 
dered, threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  bound  himself  by  an 
oath,  if  his  son  were  saved,  to  taste  no  food  till  the  royal  man- 
es*? was  obeyed.    Nigel  at  last  unwillingly  submitted,  but  not 
til  ka  anew  had  endured  three  days'  fast 

"Tanking,  on  taking  possession  of  the  castle,  appropriated 
to  lis  own  use  a  treasure  of  40,000  marks,  besides  an  immense 
enmutj  of  plate  and  jewels  which  he  found  there." 

A  council  was  held  at  Winchester  to  examine  into 
thk  affair.  The  king,  represented  by  certain  earls, 
vss  defended  by  Alberio  de  Vere,  then  renowned  in  the 
tar.  But  tnough  right  was  indisputably  on  the  side 
of  Boger,  the  bishop  could  not  prevail  against  the 
l;  and  Stephen,  triumphing,  enjoyed  the  trea- 
of  which  he  had,  in  a  manner  so  iniquitous,  ob- 


Roger  of  Salisbury,  weakened  by  his  protracted  fast, 
and  mortified  by  his  losses,  was,  shortly  after,  seized 
with  a  quartan  ague.  His  death,  he  knew,  was  ap- 
psnadnng;  and  he  directed  the  small  remainder  of  his 
wealth  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  his  church.  Ere 
the  breath  left  him,  however,  Stephen's  rapacity  had 
unvoted  even  this  gift  of  piety  to  be  seized;  and  Boger 
died  with  the  news  of  the  king's  cupidity  ringing  in 
He  was  an  able  and  liberal  man ;  and  so 
the  celebrity  which  he  acquired,  that  the 
epithet  of  "Magnus"  is  usually  attached  to  his  name. 
The  met  of  his  breaking  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda 
is  ahsnat  the  sole  blot  upon  his  reputation,  and  there 
are  aot  wanting  those  who  find  excuses  for  even  this 
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that  anything  we  could  here  say  of  him  must,  of  ne 
ceasity,  be  superfluous.  We  pass  him  by,  and  hasten 
on,  leaving  in  our  wake  a  long  train  of  chief-justices, 
chancellors,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  law,  of  each 
and  all  of  whose  lives  Mr.  Foes  affords  us  an  account, 
more  or  less  complete.  Some  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting ;  others  possess  the  merit  of  showing  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  profession,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
courts;  others,  again,  whose  names  are  recorded 
nowhere  but  in  barren  skeleton  lists,  serve  but  as  the 
links  of  that  great  chain  with  which  Mr.  Foes  appears 
about  to  connect  Herefastus,  of  Hereford,  with  Lord. 
Eldon,  and  the  other  famous  men  of  modern  times. 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  next  claims  our  attention. 
He  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Suffolk,  his  father  being 
a  baron,  whose  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  were  very  considerable.  Although  a 
younger  brother,  with  many  aspirants  around  him,  he 
yet,  at  a  very  early  age,  filled  a  responsible  position  in  . 
the  Exchequer;  and,  having  acquired  much  proficiency . 
in  the  law,  and  a  character  for  integrity,  he  was  named 
to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  united  counties  of  Warwick 
and  Leicester  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  he  was  advanced  to  the  sheriffalty  of  the 
more  important  county  of  York ;  and  when,  some  time 
after,  he  rose  to  the  bench,  several  other  counties  were 
placed  under  his  care  as  sheriff.  The  king  showed 
him  much  favour,  and  proved  that  he  put  confidence 
in  him  by  the  estates  and  honours  which  he  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

De  Glanville fs  talents  as  a  judge  were  equalled  by 
his  military  abilities.  In  the  year  1174  he  defeated 
the  forces  of  Scotland  in  an  important  action,  taking 
the  Scotch  king  prisoner,  and  driving  his  army  beyond 
the  borders.  This  service,  so  tittle  consonant,  it 
would  appear,  with  the  office  of  judge,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry;  and  Ranulph  de  Glanville  henceforth 
basked  in  the  smiles  of  royalty.  The  following  extract 
will  show  how  his  merits  were  recognised  :— 

"  In  the  very  next  year  he  appears  as  a  justice  itinerant,  his 
pleas  being  recorded  not  only  in  the  county  of  York,  hat  in  thir- 
teen other  counties ;  and  in  1176,  one  of  the  six  circuits,  into 
which  the  council  of  Nottingham  then  divided  the  kingdom,  was 
appropriated  to  him  and  two  others.  In  1177  he  was  sent,  with 
Walter  de  Constanta*,  the  king's  vice-chancellor,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders ;  and  when  the  council  of  Windsor,  in 
1179,  re-arranged  the  kingdom  for  judicial  purposes  into  four  di- 
vision*, although  most  of  his  brethren  were  removed,  his  capa- 
city was  so  conspicuous,  and  bis  integrity  so  unblemished,  that 
he  was  not  only  re-appointed  to  act  in  one  of  them,  but  was  spe- 
cially selected  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  the  Curia 
Regis  of  Westminster. 

"  This  arrangement  took  place  on  the  retirement  of  Richard 
de  Levi  from  public  life,  whose  office  of  chief-justiciary  was  sup- 
plied by  the  united  appointment  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Ely,  and  Norwich.  These  prelates,  however,  did  not  long  con* 
tinue  in  the  presidency  of  the  court ;  but  removed,  it  is  said,  by 
papal  remonstrance,  Mere  replaced  in  the  next  year,  1180,  by. 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  alone ;  the  king  having  now  reason  to  feel 
that,  whether  as  a  lawyer,  a  warrior,  or  a  statesman,  he  might 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme  power  during  his  own  ab- 
sence from  the  kingdom." 

De  Glanville  continued  to  enjoy  this  exalted  dignity 
until  the  end  of  that  reign;  and  that  fact  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  him  an  able,  if  not  a  just  man.  But 
one  circumstance  is  related,  however,  to  show  that  he 
even  swerved  from  the  course  of  judicial  integrity.  It 
is  said  that  he  unjustly  condemned  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Plumpton  of  a  capital  crime,  in  order  to  promote  the 
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advantageous  alliance  of  a  private  friend,  who  sought 
the  hand  of  the  accused  man's  wealthy  wife.  The 
sentence  of  death,  which  it  is  said  he  ordered  to  be 
immediately  executed,  was,  however,  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester}  remitted, 
though  the  baronet  was  not  released  from  his  unjust 
imprisonment  until  the  close  of  that  reign.  This  story 
is  much  discredited.  Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  untrue ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  after  a  career  so  honourable  and  success- 
ful, would  blot  his  reputation  by  so  grievous  a  stain. 
And  in  a  work,  written,  some  say,  by  the  judge  him- 
self, or  at  all  events  by  a  contemporary,  we  find  the 
passage : — 

M  None  of  the  judges  have  so  hardened  a  front,  or  so  rash  a 
presumption,  as  to  dare  to  deviate,  however  slightly,  from  the 
path  of  justice,  or  to  otter  a  sentence  in  any  measure  contrary 
to  the  truth." 

During  the  ten  years  which  formed  the  period  of 
Banulph  deGlanville's  supreme  government,  we  find  him 
not  only  attending  to  his  judicial  and  other  civil  duties, 
but  also  displaying,  on  several  occasions,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  military  talent.  A  large  army  was  led  by 
him  against  the  Welsh;  and  in  the  wars  against 
Philip  of  France,  his  services  were  far  from  being  in- 
considerable. To  all  appearance,  and  from  every  con- 
temporary authority,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  rule 
was  moderate,  and  guided  by  discretion.  The  arro- 
gance and  assumption  of  the  clergy  often  disgusted 
him,  and  he  had  spirit  enough  to  resent  it.  In  a  con- 
test which  the  monks  of  Canterbury  carried  on  with 
the  archbishop  in  1188,  they  carried  their  insolence  so 
far,  that  de  Glanville,  irritated  beyond  all  measure,  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "  You  monks,  turn  your  eyes  to 
Home,  and  Rome  alone  will  destroy  you/'  Yet  he 
was  not  inimical  to  religion,  for  he  entered  fully  into 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades,  and  further  evinced  his 
piety  by  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  priory  and 
an  abbey  in  Suffolk.  Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  chief-justice  was  disgraced  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  and  that 
he  had  to  pay  an  enormous  fine  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  prison.  Mr.  Foss,  however, — and  we  agree  with 
him — thinks  that  this  is  not  the  correct  statement. 
When  the  crusades  were  undertaken,  Ranulph  de 
Glanville  joined  them.  His  retirement  from  office,  for 
a  period  at  least,  was  by  this  rendered  necessary,  and 
he,  of  course,  paid  the  sum  which  the  king  required, 
from  all  who  could  afford  it,  to*  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Holy  War.  We  now  find  him  in  company 
with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  several  others,  travelling 
towards  Jerusalem,  under  Richard's  direction;  a  fact 
which  would  sufficiently  contradict  the  assertion  of  his 
disgrace. 

Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ranulph  de  Glanville 
reached  Acre.  The  prelate  fell  a  victim,  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  to  the  weapon  of  an  enemy  in 
battle,  but  to  a  malignant  pestilence.  His  companion 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  thus  cut  short  his 
brilliant  and  successful  career.  He  had  married  into 
a  noble  family;  and,  leaving  no  male  issue,  divided  his 
property  among  his  three  daughters,  the  wives  of  as 
many  eminent  judges. 

Passing  to  the  reign  of  John,  we  find  Walter  de 
Grey  purchasing  the  office  of  chancellor  from  the  king 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  marks ; — 


"  Walterus  de  Grey  dat  domino  regi  qninqae  milliee  mareas 
pro  hahenda  cancellana  domini  regis  toio  vita  sua,  et  pro  ha- 
benda  inde  carta  domini  regis,  terminis,  ad  fertum  sancti  audroe 
anno  regni  Regis  septimo  quingentas  libras,  et  ad  Penticosten 
sequens  quingentas  libras,  et  sic  quolibet  anno  mille  libra*  ad 
prodietos  terminos  donee  totum  persotTatur,  et  sciendum  quod 
Dominus  J.  Norricensis  Bpiseopus  constituit  ae  incapitatem  de- 
bitorem." 

This  same  Walter  de  Grey,  dearly  as  he  paid  for 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  was  still 
more  heavily  taxed  on  his  election  as  Archbishop  of 
York,  when  he  purchased  the  Pope's  favour  by  a  pro- 
mise of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  so  con- 
siderable in  those  days,  that  a  long  time  after  his 
elevation  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  most  mode- 
rate establishment  in  order  to  amass  the  means  of 
payment.  This  won  him  the  character  of  a  miser,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  stories  of  his  parsi- 
mony. Among  other  things,  it  is  said  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  great  famine,  his  avarice  prompted  him 
to  hoard  an  immense  quantity  of  corn,  which  he  re- 
fused to  sell  at  a  moderate  price,  that  the  poor  of 
his  neighbourhood  might  have  bread.  The  rumour 
went  abroad  that  his  granaries  were  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable snakes,  serpents,  and  other  reptMes ;  and  it 
was  even  asserted  that  a  terrible  voice  was  heard  cry- 
ing out  of  the  place,  that  no  one  should  approach— 
the  ricks,  the  corn,  and  the  archbishop's  other 
possessions,  with,  we  suppose,  the  archbishop  himself, 
were  the  property  of  the  devil.  The  belief  in  such 
absurd  tales  is  easily  accounted  for.  People  knew 
what  were  the  emoluments  derived  from  this  high 
office;  and,  not  being  aware  that  the  archbishop  had 
contracted  an  immense  debt,  which  he  was  honourably 
endeavouring  to  pay,  immediately  ascribed  his  honest 
parsimony  to  mean  and  sordid  avarice.  But  Walter 
de  Grey,  far  from  being  a  miser,  was  most  munificent 
when  his  circumstances  allowed  him  to  be  so;  and 
when,  at  length,  after  presiding  over  his  see  for  forty- 
five  years,  he  died,  he  had  succeeded  completely  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  liberality. 

We  leave  behind  us  a  long  train  of  judges,  and  come 
to  Henry  de  Bathonia,  whose  place  of  birth  has  not 
been  settled  by  his  biographers.  The  first  time,  indeed, 
in  which  he  appears  upon  the  stage  is  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  we  find  him 
acting  as  attorney  for  Warin  le  Despenser,  in  a  suit 
against  Nicholas  de  St.  Bridget,  for  a  debt  of  four 
marks  and  a  half.  It  was  many  years,  however,  before 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bench.  His  subsequent  eleva- 
tion was  not  very  rapid ;  but  he  at  length  appears  as 
the  senior  of  his  fellows,  with  a  grant  of  £100  a  year 
for  his  support  in  officio  justiciariL  Not  long  after 
the  receipt  of  this  grant,  however,  he  was  accused  by 
Philip  Davys  of  bribery  and  extortion,  it  being  averred 
that  he  had  built  up  for  himself  a  great  prosperity  upon 
the  ruin  of  others.  Four  and  twenty  knights  became 
sureties  for  his  appearance.  A  parliament  summoned 
for  February  17, 1251,  heard  the  case : — 

"  The  king  is  represented  to  have  made  proclamation  calling 
upon  every  one  who  had  any  accusation  against  him,  to  bring  it 
forward.  On  the  day  of  hearing  he  was  charged  with  incensing 
the  barons  against  the  king,  and  promoting  a  general  rebellion ; 
and,  among  various  complaints  urged  against  him,  was  one  thai 
he  had  received  a  bribe  to  allow  a  convicted  criminal  to  escape. 
The  vehemence  of  the  king's  anger  may  he  estimated  by  his 
brutal  exclamation, '  If  any  man  will  slay  Henry  de  Bathonia,  he 
shall  not  be  impeached  of  his  death;  and  I  now  pronounce* hia 
pardon  !,w 
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Doubtless  there  were  many  present  who  would  have 
acted,  and  thai  quickly,  upon  this  suggestion ;  for  suc- 
cessful talent  is  never  without  its  enemies.    But  John 
Manvel,  who  possessed  much  influence,  interfered;  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  threatening  the  vengeance  of 
the  church,  with  numerous  others  who  uttered  promises 
of  temporal  revenge,  at  length  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  violence.     The  intercession  of  the  king's  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  at  last  procured  Balhonia's  pardon 
at  a  fine  of  two  thousand  marks,  the  whole  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  paid.     After  a  period  of  disgrace  of  not 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  he  again  filled  high  judi- 
cial offices,  and  so  far  on  as  1260  we  find  him  making  the 
circuit  of  eight  counties.     At  his  death,  which  took 
place  early  in  the  following  year,  his  son,  through  the 
favour  of  the  king,  was  allowed  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  fine,  by  instalments  of  twenty-five  marks  at  each 
of  the  yearly  Exchequer  terms,  Michaelmas  and  Easter. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  judges  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Foss's  work,  is  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 
His  place  of  birth  is  uncertain;   all,  indeed,  that  is 
known  of  his  early  years  being  that,  while  very  young, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Richard  I.    Throughout 
the  reign  of  this  king  he  continued  to  hold  office,  and 
daring  the  first  year  of  John's  rule  he  was  appointed 
to  be  king's  chamberlain,  and  is  designated  as  such 
for  the  first  time  in  a  charter  between  him  and  William 
de  Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon,  on  his  alliance  with  Jo- 
hanna, the  earl's  youngest  daughter,  by  which  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Christ  Church  Vere  assigned  as  her 
portion. 

From  this  period  his  advancement  in  royal  favour 
was  rapid.  The  castles  of  Dover  and  Windsor  were 
committed  to  his  charge — an  important  trust ;  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  with  two 
deputies  under  him ;  the  custody  of  the  county  and 
castle  of  Hereford  was  entrusted  to  him ;  besides 
which,  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  for  the  defence  of  which  the  king  gave 
him  a  hundred  knights.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  John,  he  was  also  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Cornwall  and  Berkshire,  and  obtained  a  license  to  fortify 
bis  castle  of  Duvestore,  in  Somersetshire. 

Shakspeare  has  painted  vividly  the  scene  in  which 
Hubert  de  Burgh  refuses  to  execute  the  king's  cruel 
sentence  against  Arthur,  Earl  of  Brittany,  who  was 
prisoner  hi  the  castle  of  Torlaise : — 

"This  disobedience,"  says  Mr.  Foes,  "and  the  concealment 
with  which  it  was  covered,  seems  to  have  been  forgiven,  when 
the  mmnnrs  of  the  barons  on  Arthur's  supposed  death  were  re- 
moved by  Hubert's  announcement  that  the  king  was  still  alive. 
On  King  John's  being  summoned,  after  the  completing  of  the 
Teal  tragedy,  to  answer  the  charge  before  Philip  of  France  and 
his  peers,  Hubert  was  sent  with  Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  de- 
■and  a  safe  conduct  for  his  going  and  returning ;  the  former  of 
which  was  readily  promised ;  but  the  latter,  they  were  answered, 
wosld  depend  upon  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  John,  not 
centering  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  risk,  was  condemned,  for 
his  aoB-anpearance,  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  French  dominions/' 


Few  facts  of  importance  are  mentioned  of  de  Burgh 
from  this  time,  until  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  at 
Hamrymede,  when  he  was  in  attendance,  and  was, 
a  few  days  after,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  chief- 
pfltaDBj  of  England.  To  this  honour  were  added 
numerous  others,  and,  among  these,  the  custody  of 
Dm  Cattle,    This  appointment  was  fortunate  for 


the  country.  Louis  of  France,  in  May,  1216,  invaded 
our  shores,  and  Hubert,  by  his  courage  and  skill,  threw 
so  formidable  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  that  finding  all 
endeavours  unavailing,  the  French  king  sought  to  buy 
him  oyer  by  promising  large  rewards.  But  Hubert's 
fidelity  was  as  impenetrable  as  the  walls  of  Dover  were 
to  the  assaults  of  the  invaders  ;  and  Louis,  foiled  at 
every  point,  raised  the  siege,  and  hastened  from  a 
field  where  he  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace.  Having 
driven  the  enemy  from  our  shores,  De  Burgh,  com- 
bining the  skill  of  the  admiral  with  the  talents  of  the 
judge — a  strange  combination — with  a  fleet  of  forty 
ships,  attacked  and  scattered  an  armament  of  above  a 
hundred  vessels,  commanded  by  Eustace  de  Moyne. 

In  1219  the  abilities  of  Hubert  were  acknowledged 
by  his  being  created  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His 
rule  was  wise  and  firm,  though  characterised  by  much 
severity.  He  succeeded  in  putting  down  a  dangerous 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  London  in  1222,  and 
caused  Constantine,  the  leader,  to  be  hanged.  He 
compelled  the  barons  to  surrender  their  castles  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  punished  Faukes  de  Breante, 
a  ferocious  magnate,  who  had  acquired  power  during 
the  reign  of  John,  and  who  had  unjustly  imprisoned 
Henry  de  Braybroc,  one  of  the  judges,  by  destroying 
his  castle  of  Bedford,  hanging  those  who  had  defended 
it,  and  banishing  the  principal  offender.  When  the 
king  attained  his  majority,  he  continued  Hubert  as  his 
minister,  and  raised  him,  in  1227,  to  the  Earldom  of 
Kent,  a  title  which  his  ancestor,  William,  Earl  of 
Multon,  had  forfeited  his  freedom  and  his  life  in 
endeavouring  to  recover.  In  the  following  year  his 
office  of  chief-justiciary  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life ; 
and  numerous  grants,  with  which  he  was  enriched, 
with  many  responsible  offices  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  were  proofs  ( of  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

A  favourite  never  fails  in  creating  enemies.  Hubert 
de  Burgh  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  barons 
were  jealous  of  him,  and  he  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  flame  of  rapacious  avarice.  Loud  complaints 
rose  against  him,  and  insinuations  were  constantly 
poured  into  King  Henry's  ear.  The  chief  justice  grew 
unpopular.  A  castle  which  he  erected,  partially,  with 
the  design  of  overawing  the  Welsh,  but  never  finished, 
was  nicknamed  "Hubert's  Folly."  But  his  ministry 
was  successful ;  he  was  strong  in  the  king's  favour, 
and  seemed  likely  to  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous 
career.  But  an  accident  had  well-nigh  terminated  his 
ministry.  The  king,  in  September,  1229,  collected  a 
vast  army  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  design  of  recon- 
quering his  French  dominions.  When  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  start,  he  found  such  scanty  means  of  naval 
transport  prepared,  that,  enraged,  he  called  Hubert  an 
old  traitor,  charged  him  with  receiving  a  bribe  from 
France,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot  with 
his  own  hand,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Chester  interfered  to 
prevent  the  act.  Hubert's  period  of  disgrace,  how- 
ever, was  brief,  and  he  was  restored  to  place  and 
power,  and,  for  some  time,  went  on  in  his  usual  career, 
basking  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master. 

But  suspicion  had  become  rooted  in  the  king's 
mind,  and  it  was  not  easy  entirely  to  eradicate  it.  De 
Burgh  was  charged  with  having  connived  at  certain 
depredations  against  the  Italian  clergy;  and  numerous 
disturbances  which  agitated  the  Welsh  frontier  were 
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attributed  to  bis  incapacity.  An  eminent  rival  was 
elevated  to .  an.  important  place.  Hubert  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  ruin  and  disgrace.  Defalcations  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury  were  charged  against  him ;  and,  at  length, 
on  the  29th  July,  1229,  he  was  removed  from  office, 
and  Stephen  de  Segrave  nominated  in  his  plaoe.  While 
he  remained  in  power  his  enemies  held  back,  watching 
what  turn  events  would  take.  When  he  fell,  they  aU 
rushed  forward,  and  showered  their  accusations  around 
the  royal  ears. 

One  friend  alone  remained  faithful  to  him;  while 
all  those  who  had  flattered  and  professed  attachment 
to  him  while  in  prosperity,  fell  away  when  he  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  jealousy,  malice,  and  popular 
anger.  The  one  faithful  friend  was  Henry,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  the  courage  to  interfere  in  his 
behalf.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  king's 
mind  was  inflamed  against  his  former  favourite,  and 
he  issued  proclamations  calling  upon  all  who  had  any 
accusations  against  him  to  bring  them  forward.  Hu- 
bert was  alarmed,  and  dared  not  meet  his  accusers. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  Or- 
ders were  issued  to  the  Mayor  of  London  to  bring  him 
thence,  dead  or  alive.  Twenty  thousand  men  rose,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  obey  the  sovereign's  command. 
But  such  a  multitude  was  deemed  dangerous.  The 
orders  were  recalled,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  a  respite  until  the  fol- 
lowing Epiphany,  with  a  license  to  visit  his  wife  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury ; — 

M  Battigg  on  his  journey  thither,  at  a  home  in  Eaaex,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quence* of  his  being  at  large,  despatched  Godfrey  de  Erancombe, 
and  three  hundred  soldiers,  with  positive  injunctions  to  arrest 
him.  Hearing  of  their  approach,  Hubert  rose  from  his  bed, 
and,  naked  as  he  was,  fled  to  the  altar  of  the  church,  where  he 
was  found  by  his  pursuers,  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the 
host  in  Jbe  other.  They  dragged  him  from  his  refuge,  and 
binding  him  to  a  horse,  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Hubert,  however,  while  suffering  this  harsh  treatment,  had 
the  consolation  of  hearing  a  smith,  who  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare fetters  for  his  legs,  refuse  to  provide  them  for  one  who  had 
done  so  much  service  to  his  country,  and  had  been  so  loyal  and 
constant. 

"  His  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
king,  under  the  Bishop  of  London's  threat  of  excommunication, 
for  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  was  compelled  to  replace 
his  casfiv*  in  the  asylum  he  had  chosen.  The  church  was  then 
encircled  and  besieged,  so  that  being  deprived  of  food  and  the 
means  of  escape,  Hubert  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself, 
and  return  to  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin's overtures  could  only  obtain  authority  to  offer  him  the  choice 
of  abjuring  the  realm,  perpetual  imprisonment^  or  confessing 
himself  a  traitor,  and  putting  himself  at  the  king's  mercy.  He 
at  once  rejected  all  these  conditions,  but  replied,  that  though  he 
had  done  nothing  deserving  his  present  treatment,  he  would,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  retire  from  the  kingdom,  although  he 
would  net  abjure  it." 

Being  called  upon  to  give  authority  to  the  king's 
treasurer  to  take  possession  of  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  which  they  refused  to  deliver  up  without 
hit  -order;  he  at  once  consented ;  saying  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  he  had,  were  at  the  king's  disposal.  This 
submission  somewhat  modified  Henry's  anger;  and  he 
allowed  the  fallen  favourite  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  and  the  lands  he  held  of  mesne  lords, 
forfeiting  those  that  he  held  in  chief  from  the  king. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  the 
ttto.of  Devizes,  under  the  charge  of  four  earls. 


Here  he  renwined  until  the  Mowing  yea?  r  when,  ik 

coining  to  his  knowledge  that  his  old  enemy,  Peter  de 
Rupitin,  was  about  to  obtain  the  custody  of  his  person* 
he  sought  the  means  of  escape,  and,  dropping  from  the 
wall  into  the  moat,  took  refuge  in  tke  church  of  8t. 
John,  at  Devizes.  But  he  was  dragged  from  the  altar, 
and  would  have  fared  but  ill  had  net  the  bishops 
interfered  and  compelled  the  king  to  restore  kirn  to  the 
sanctuary.  Here  he  intended  to  die  of  starvation,  and 
would  have  accomplished  his  purpose, had  not  •  body 
of  armed  men,  overpowering  the  guard  which  sur- 
rounded the  church,  borne  him  away  into  Wales,,  and 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, then  in  arms  against  the  king. .  He  was-  out- 
lawed,  his  lands  forfeited  «d  it  appeared  probable 
that  he  would  end  his  life  in  beggary  and  disgrace. 

But  Peter  de  Rupitin  incurred  the  king's  jealousy 
and  anger,  and  fell  from  his  high  place.  A  reconcilia- 
tion, in  which  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  included,  was 
then  effected  between  the  barons  and  the  sovereign, 
who  restored  them  their  forfeited  lands.  Be  Burgh, 
however,  resigned  his  title  to  the  office  of  chief-jus- 
ticiary. Once,  in  a  measure,  reinstated  in  his  position, 
his  loyalty  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  during 
the  period  which  succeeded  his  disgrace.  All  the  wrongs 
he  had  endured,  all  the  violence  and  insult  he  had  suf- 
fered, all  the  sequestrations  of  his  property  which  had 
been  made,  could  not  alienate  him  from  his  duty ;.  and 
when  Henry  IDL  was  in  danger  from  the  confederacy 
of  the  barons  under  Richard,  the  king's  brother,  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh  alone  stood  faithfully  by  the  side  of  hit 
old  master.  But  so  often  had  the  royal  confidenoe 
been  shaken,  that  it  was  now  easily  destroyed.  The  mar- 
riage of  Hubert's  eldest  daughter  with  Richard,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  was  an  offence ;  and,  a  short  time  after, 
a  new  quarrel  being  excited,  old  ones  were  renewed, 
and  de  Burgh  stood  upon  his  trial  for  eight  article* 
alleged  against  him.  In  the  eyes  of  justice  he  cleared 
himself,  but  in  the  eyes  of  prejudice  he  was  guilty,  and 
it  was  only  by  making  a  peace-offering  to  the  king;  of 
four  of  his  castles,  that  he  escaped  the  consequences  of 
an  unjust  sentence. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  now  retired  from  public  life.  It 
was  useless  for  him  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  position 
he  had  lost,  and  after  a  few  years  of  peace  he  died  at 
Birnotead,  in  Surrey ;  the  latest  and  most  obscure  por- 
tion of  his  life  having  been  the  most  calm  and  happy. 
Mr.  Foes  speaks  highly  of  his  worth,  and  expresses  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  no  better  summary  of  his  virtues 
and  ability  could  be  pronounced  than  that  uttered  by 
the  Essex  blacksmith  who  refused  to  lock  the  fetters 
on  his  limbs : — 

M  Do  what  yon  please  with  me ;  I  would  rather  die  than  put 
fetters  on  him.  Is  be  not  the  faithful  and  magnanimous  Hubert; 
who  hath  so  often  snatched  England  from  the  lavage*  .tf  fo- 
reigners, and  restored  England  to  England  P  Who  nerved  hie 
sovereign,  King  John,  so  firmly  and  faithfully  in  Gascony,  Nor- 
mandy, and  elsewhere,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  eat 
horse-flesh,  his  very  enemies  admiring  his  constancy  P  Who 
preserved  Dover,  the  key  of  England,  against  foe  .King  of  Prance, 
and  all  his  power  ?  Who  secured  our  safety,  fey  subduing  oat 
enemies  at  ma  P  What  shall  I  say  to  his  great  exploits  at 
Lincoln  and  at  Bedford  P  May  God  be  judge  between  him  and 
you  for  such  unjust  and  inhuman  treatment — repaying  him  evil 
for  good,  even  the  vilest  for  the  best." 

There  is  a  discussion  afloat  as  to  whether  Hubert's 
three  children  were  by  his  last  wife  Margaret,  or 
whether  either  of  ha  former  wives  ever  was  a  mother; 
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tatfsfywtfittBgte,  isof  Uttle  ©tmflequeiioe,  and  we 
wftmgtyQet**  the'  question  as  it;  is,  so  far  as  we  our- 
setos  are  concerned.  De  Burgh  lies  buried  within 
the  Church  of  Bkckfriaxs,  in  Holboru. 

W*  shall  borrow  no  more  from  Mr.  FosVs  able  and 
iflterastng  work.  lathe  account  be  gives  of  the  his- 
tory, the  rise,  tad  formation  of  the-  various  courts  of 
law;  we  Jim  sot  entered,  for  the  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently huge  to  occupy  a  separate  article,  and  oar 
spas*  dees  not  at  ^present  admit  of  that.  Nor  have 
we  treated  the  author  well,  in  a  professional  manner, 
harmgbeeri  content  to  glean  from  it  a  few  interesting 
fasts  coaccrning  the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  English 
jqdeeo  facts  wbJeh  are  known  to  Tory  few  readers. 
)fr.  lbs*  will  probably  extend  his  work  to  nine  or  ten 
TohuiMf  |  and  when  he  brings  his  lives  down  to  more 


modern  times,  we  make  no  doubt  that  fhe  interest  will 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  age  approaches  nearer  to 
onr  own.  The  book  is,  we  think,  not  without  its 
faults;  but  these  faults  are  few,  and  are  traceable 
chiefly  to  the  author's  partiality  for  his  subject,  which 
not  unf requently  tends  to  the  derangement  of  a  mature 
plan.  If  Mr.  Foss  can  manage  to  collect  more  par- 
ticular details  concerning  the  career  of  those  dig- 
nitaries of  the  law  whose  lives  are  really  interest- 
ing, and  omit  some  of  the  Unimportant  facts  about 
those  of  whom  no  really  interesting  records  exist,  he 
will  improve  the  character  of  his  future  -volumes.  As 
it  is,  "the  Judges  of  England11  is  an  excellent  book, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  be  appreciated,  as  well  by  the 
public  at  large,  as  by  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 


MIEANDA:  A  TALE  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BOOK  III. 

The  10th  August  ahd  the  2d  September. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TUB  GRAVE-DIGGER. 

The  flight  of  Lafayette — that  weak,  vain  old  man — the 
capture  of  Longwt,  the  surrender  of  Verdun,  the  entrance 
of  the  army  of  the  coalition  into  France,  the  flight  of  the 
aristocracy  and  their  traitorous  junction  with  the  enemies 
of  the  nation,  roused  Paris  to  boiling  heat.  The  people 
had  been  satisfied  with  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  and 
enahmgtfce  iniquitous  power  of  aristocracy;  hat  now  they 
became  furious,  and  asked  for  two  things — revenge  and 
the  drivhnj  out  of  the  enemy. 

Danton  was  omnipotent. 

He  was  minister  of  war,  and  governed  the  Commune, 
which  governed  France.  Roland,  Menge,  Lebrun,  Servan, 
vere  mere  tools  in  his  hands. 

Robespierre  had  not  sufficiently  aided  the  10th  August 
to  hare  much  power  as  yet.     He  bided  his  time. 

Danton  shewed  himself  at  once  what  he  was,  an  unscru- 
pulous man  of  genius.  At  his  bidding  armies  rose  in 
ererjr  earner  of  France. 

Bat  he  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  his  ene- 
mies with  terror  by  an  act  of  unheard  of  audacity.  He 
decided  on  one  which  was  both  audacious  and  atrocious1. 

Dantoo,  Petion,  Marat,  Santerre,  Maillard,  T  allien — 
the  men  who  pretended  to  overthrow  Bobespierre  from  a 
spirit  of  clemency — these  were  the  authors  of  the  Septem- 
ber massacre*  . 

Clucks.  Clement  and  Gracohos  Antiboul  had  in  vain 
anght  the  freedom  of  the  Duke  and  Adela.  Bobespierre 
hiawea?  had  asked  it  of  the  Commune ;  but  Danton  had 
refined.  The  two  young  men  had  taken  a  lodging  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  and  had  left  the 
women  in  the  Roe  Dominique. 

Miranda  had  opened  her  saloon,  as  they  had  agreed,  to 
the  members  of  -tile  liberal  party. 

It  was  the  28th  August*  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
Charles  Clement,  with  Gracchus,  had  risen  early  to  wander 
rt^iafivprison  of  the  Abbaye,  to  which  Adela  and  the 

Dnke  U  jieen  remored. 
T^JopkedoM*.  of  the  window,  and  Uujii  eyes  fell  oa  a 


small  house  opposite,  at  which  two  men  in  heavy  cloaks 
and  slouched  hats  were  knocking. 

"  One  of  those  men  is  M.  Broun,"  said  Gracchus,  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  Some  villany,  I  doubt  not,"  replied  Charles. 

"  -That  man  has  a  most  intense  hatred  of  his  old  masters, 
the  nobles." 

"  But  the  other?"  ". 

"  Is  Hebert  of  the  Commune." 

"  Let  us  watch  them." 

At  this  instant  a  man  came  to  the  door. 

"  It  is  our  landlord,  the  grave-digger,**  said  Gracchus, . 
with  a  Bhudder. 

"  My  God!*'  cried  Charles,  "  the  Republic  is  abeut  to  * 
be  stained  by  some  great  villany.'* 

"  Poor  Republic!"  said  Antiboul,  sadly;  "and  it  will  he 
held  answerable  for  the  monstrosities  of  a  few  villains.™ 

"  But  we  must  watch  these  men,  and  discover  their  ptu> 
pose,*'  replied  Cliarles,  solemnly. 

The  two  men  spoke  to  the  grave-digger,  who  went  in,  * 
brought  out  his  tools,  and  prepared  to  follow  them. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Charles. 

"Come." 

And  next  minute  the  two  friends  were  in  the  street, 
following  the  agents  of  the  Commune  and  the  grave-dig- 
ger of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  fas. 

They  were  some  distance  before  them,  walking  quietly.  , 
The  two  friends  kept  close  up  against  the  wall,  and  bur-  , 
ried  on  their  track. 

"Merciful  God!"  whispered  Charles,  "what  can  thit  • 
mean?" 

"  I  know  not,  and  yet  my  blood  runs  cold." 

"  Danton  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  That  man  wjttl  rain  ■ 
the  Bevolution."  .,-      • . 

"  Pity,  that  with  genius  that  man  has  so  little  heart  or  - 
principle.  Power,  money,  applause,  pleasure,  is  all  he  . 
cares  for." 

"  But  where  do  they  lead  us?*'  asked  Charles,  in  a  low, 
husky  whisper. 

"  To  the  catacombs!''  replied  Gracchus  Aatibonl,  and 
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the  men  halted'  at  the  site  of  the  quarries,  which,  on  the 
removal  of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  had  been  turned  into 
catacombs. 

The  agents  of  the  Commune  had  turned  into  the 
quarries. 

Charles  and  Gracohns  concealed  themselves  close  to 
them,  behind  a  pile  of  rubbish,  after  looking  to  their 
pistols,  resolved,  as  they  were,  to  put  the  two  men  to  death, 
if  discovered  by  them. 

They  looked  over. 

The  grave-digger  was  leaning  on  his  spade,  gazing 
curiously  at  the  two  men,  who  had  unrolled  a  map. 

"  Go  to  yon  stone,"  said  M.  Broun. 

Hebert  went. 

"  Turn  due  north,  and  wait,"  said  the  spy. 

Hebert  did  as  he  was  directed,  while  M.  Broun  advanced 
to  a  post  at  some  distance. 

"Now  make  seventeen  full  steps,"  cried  M.  Broun, 
"  and  then  halt." 

M.  Broun  had  placed  himself  looking  due  west,  and 
began  to  step  at  the  same  moment  as  M.  Hebert. 

M.  Hebert  walked  seventeen  full  steps,  and  halted.  M. 
Broun  joined  him  in  a  minute. 

"  That  is  it  exactly.  Seventeen  steps  due  north  from 
that  stone,  and  nineteen  due  west  from  that  post.  Here 
is  the  mouth." 

M.  Broun  took  a  spade  from  the  grave-digger,  and  began 
marking  out  a  hole. 

"  Citoyen  Pleuniehe,"  said  he,  severely,  "  here  is  the 
mouth  of  the  catacombs.  Here  is  money.  Get  the  neces- 
sary labourers,  and  let  the  pit  leading  to  the  mouth  be 
open  in  four  days." 

"  Why?"  said  the  grave-digger,  sullenly. 

"  Why ! "  replied  ML.  Broun,  looking  at  Hebert. 

"  For  thy  carcase,  along  with  the  aristocrats,  if  you  ask 
questions  or  speak  a  word.  Thou  sawest,  citoyen,  the 
orders  of  the  Commune  ?" 

"I  did,"  replied  the  grave-digger,  sadly.  "I  am  a 
good  citizen,  and  hate  kings  and  aristocrats  as  I  do  the 
devil;  but  they  are  Frenchmen." 

"  Thy  business,  friend,  is  to  bury  the  dead,  and  not  to 
pity  the  living." 

"  Go  about  thy  business  now,"  cried  Hebert;  "go  hire 
the  needful  workmen,  and  if  one  of  them  speaks,  let  him 
descend  into  the  catacombs." 

The  grave-digger  laid  down  his  tools,  wiped  his  forehead, 
cold  with  sweat,  with  his  hand,  and  walked  away. 

"  This  is  a  mighty  stroke,"  said  Hebert,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  In  five  days  more  there  will  not  be  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  drive  back  the  brigands 
from  the  frontiers  in  peace." 

"Citoyen  Hebert," exclaimed  M. Broun,  calmly,  "I  care 
as  little  for  these  aristocrats  as  doest  thou.  I  know  that 
a  general  massacre  of  all  would-be-emigrants,  aristocrats, 
sedition-mongers,  and  royalists,  will  infuse  salutary  terror 
throughout  the  land,  and  cause  the  orders  of  Paris  to  be 
obeyed  without  a  murmur ;  but  this  "deed  will  kill  the  Re- 
public, and  bring  back  accursed  despotism." 

"Never!"  cried  the  ferocious,  bloodythirsty  Hebert. 
"  We  must  strike  until  we  have  no  enemies  left." 

"  For  every  one  we  strike  a  dozen  will  arise.  I  know, 
with  all  Europe  armed  against  us,  with  more  enemies  in 
our  bosom  than  without,  with  enough  suspected  to  fill  a 
city  of  prisons,  we  have  no  resource;  but  Danton  will  live 
to  regret  this  deed." 


"  What  deed?"  said  Charles,  in  a  low, hasty  totfe 

"  I  see  it!  I  see  it!"  replied  Antiboul,  laying  his  hand 
rudely  on  the  arm  of  his  friend.  "  Let  them  go  before 
we  speak." 

Hebert  and  M.  Broun  moved  away. 

"  What  deed?"  said  Charles,  mechanically. 

"  A  general  massacre  of  all  the  prisoners,"  replied  Grac* 
elms  Antiboul. 

"And  the  Duke—and  Adda?" 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"My  brain  whirls." 

"  They  must  be  saved.     They  must !  they  shall !" 

"  How  ?"  , 

"  Let  us  first  to  Robespierre  !  If  he  can  do  nothing, 
we  must  try  Danton.  If  Danton  refuses,  we  must  try 
money." 

"  Let  us  to  Robespierre/' 


chapter  xnr. 

ROBESPIERRE  AT  HOME. 

In  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  opposite  the  church  of  the  As- 
sumption, in  the  house  of  the  carpenter  Duplay,  in  a  small 
and  humble  apartment,  lived  Francois-Maximilien  Robe- 
spierre. This  man,  so  diversely  judged  by  the  ferocity  of 
hate  and  partisanship,  by  the  unscrupulous  and  savage 
pens  devoted  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  whom  Lamar- 
tine  has  cleared  of  nearly  every  drop  of  blood  imputed  to 
him — this  man,  who  fell  because  T allien,  the  ferocious  ac- 
complice of  Danton  in  the  massacres  of  September,  knew 
of  his  earnest  wish  to  end  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  sweep- 
ing away  the  terrorists— lived  in  peaceful,  calm,  and  humble 
retirement.  Poor,  having  money  in  contempt,  his  plea- 
sures were  in  the  society  of  the  carpenter,  his  wife,  and 
daughters ;  of  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Couthon,  and  one  or  two 
more  republicans  of  the  school  of  Rousseau,  who  had  no 
other  dream  than  founding  a  happy  and  Arcadian  repub- 
lic, but  who  in  those  awful  times  were  the  unwilling  ac- 
complices of  deeds  which  the  audacity,  fury,  and  monstrosity 
of  their  enemies  rendered  necessary.  The  material  posi- 
tion of  France,  the  frightful  misery  at  first  caused  by  the 
emigration  of  the  rich,  with  their  unceasing  efforts  to  re- 
plunge  France  in  hourly  massacres,  were,  with  the  brutal 

ignorance  of  the  monarchy-educated  people  of  Paris the 

mob  that  bad  risen  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Bastille,  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais-Royal — the  parc-aux-cerfs,  and  which 
naturally  followed  such  men  as  Hebert,  Marat,  and  others— 
the  causes  which  continually  compelled  the  philosophic 
republicans,  in  that  hour  of  supreme  peril,  4*>  use  the  very 
weapons  of  their  enemies.  This  was,  in  most  cases,  in- 
tense weakness  aud  cowardice.  But  Robespierre  and  his 
party  thought  future  liberty  worth  any  price,  even  as  he 
said  himself,  "the  price  of  my  name,  my  memory,  my 
reputation,  which  will  be  held  up  to  universal  execration." 
Almost  every  good  institution  in  France  is,  however,  due 
to  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  With  all  their  great 
faults,  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  loved  France*  The 
latter,  with  a  visionary  love  testified  in  their  idol  and  in- 
spirer  Madame  Roland;  the  former,  with  a  masculine  love 
which  only  wanted  peace  to  develop  itself  in  all  its  great- 
ness. Robespierre  was  poor.  The  rent  of  his  little  farms 
in  Artois  was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  his  salary  as 
deputy  supported  himself  and  his  sister. 

He  lived,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  No.  396. 

Duplay,  his  host,  had  a  wife,  a  son,  and  four  daughters, 
all  equally  devoted  with  himself  to  the  democratic  leader. 
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One  of  these  daughters  still  lives;  and  it  is  to  the  solemn 
wnb  culled  from  bar  lip*  that  history  owes  maoh  of  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Robespierre  loved  Eleonore,  or,  as  he  called  her,  Cornelia 
Dnplay;  and  the  love  was  returned  by  her,  and  approved 
of  by  her  family.     Their  lore  was  pare  and  sincere. 

"  The  total  want  of  fortune,"  said  Robespierre,  "  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow,  prevented  him  from  marry- 
ing her  until  the  destiny  of  France  was  determined  on ; 
bet  be  only  awaited  tho  moment  when  the  Revolution 
should  be  determined  and  wholly  concluded,  in  order  to 
retire  from  the  turmoil  and  strife,  and  marry  her  whom  he 
lored,  retiring  to  live  in  Artois  in  one  of  the  farms  which 
be  had  saved  from  amongst  the  possessions  of  his  family, 
there  to  mingle  his  obscure  happiness  in  the  common  lot 
cf  bis  family."* 

The  apartment  of  Robespierre  was  a  low  garret  chamber 
above  some  cart-sheds,  and  looking  out  upon  a  small  court. 
It  contained  a  wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  blue  da- 
mask, ornamented  with  white  flowers,  a  table,  and  four 
straw-bottomed  chairs.  This  was  his  study  and  sleeping 
room. 

Some  wooden  shelves  supported  his  papers,  his  manu- 
scripts, his  reports,  while  a  few  books  lay  beside  them. 

On  a  table  was  the  breakfast  of  Robespierre.  A  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  camomile  tea,  which  he  took  much  of, 
from  his  bilious  tendency. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Angust,  a  man  sat  near  this  table.  IIo  had  white  pow- 
dered hair,  turned  up  in  clusters  over  his  temples,  a 
bright  blue  coat  open  over  the  breast  to  display  a  white 
?est,  short  yellow-coloured  breeches,  white  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
This  was  Robespierre,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  reading  Racine,  when  a  knock  came  to  his  door, 
and  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  entered. 

"  Salut,  my  friend,1'  said  Robespierre,  looking  a  little 
uneasily  into  their  pallid  and  terror-stricken  faces;  "  what 
is  the  matter  f 

Charles  Clement  sat  down,  laid  his  head  solemnly  and 
earnestly  on  Robespierre's  shoulder,  and  narrated  all  he 
had  heard. 

M  This  is  dreadful,''  cried  Maximilien  Robespierre; 
"but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have,  friends,  too,  in  prison." 

44  Can  we  not  overthrow  Danton  ?  You  are  there  to 
take  his  place." 

44  Charles,"   replied  the  Deputy  for  Arras,  fixing  his 
eves  firmly  on  him,   "  my  time  will  come,  because  my 
principles  are  inevitable.     But  Danton  would  crush  us 
like  flies  if  we  dared  to  move  against  him  now.    He  has 
arrogated  all  the  merit  of  the  10th  August  to  himself,  and 
be  is  omnipotent." 
M  Bat  he  will  grant  you  any  lives  you  ask  for." 
u Charles,"  said  Robespierre,    "did  the  lady  Adela 
know  anything  of  Danton's  dealings  with  the  court  ?" 
"  She  did." 

"  Then  ask  not  her  life  of  Danton.    We  must  strive  to 
save  her  otherwise.     There  is  one  man  in  the  Abbaye 
whom  Danton  shall  give  me  up." 
u  And  who  is  that  ?" 

"  The  Abbe"  Beradier,  head  of  the  College  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,  my  old  schoolmaster." 
H  Bat  our  friends,  my  wife  f '  cried  Charles. 
44  My  friend,"  said  Robespierre,  solemnly,  "  what  I  can 

♦  See  Lamartiae*!  Ginmdm. 


do,  I  will  do.  I  cannot  prevent  this  massacre.  Danton, 
Panis,  Santerrc,  Marat,  Billaud-Varennes,  Tallien,  He- 
bert,  rulo  the  Commune,  where  my  voice  is  powerless  to 
restrain  ;  but  I  will  ask  for  a  dozen  safe-conducts,  of 
which  you  shall  have  two." 

"  Thanks  !  thanks  !"  cried  the  two  young  men. 

"  But  screen  your  friends  well  afterwards,  and  take 
care  to  give  good  evidence  of  your  patriotism,  or  I  may 
not  always  be  able  to  serve  you.  Even  now,  Danton  may 
succeed  in  having  the  safe  conducts  refused  me.  So  seek 
to  find  out  the  details  of  this  bloody  affair,  and  take  your 
measures  accordingly." 

"  But  where  will  Danton  find  men  to  execute  his 
bloody  will ;  the  people  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?" 

"  The  people,'*  cried  Robespierre,  "  they  will  only 
know  of  it  after  it  is  over.  ,But  Danton  will  find  two 
hundred  butchers  in  Paris,  who  will  obey  his  will;  and 
when  it  is  over,  he  will  lay  the  blood  to  the  spontaneous 
anger  and  indignation  of  the  people." 

"  You  ay  going  out,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  I  am  goiug  to  the  Assembly,  and  thence  to  the  Com- 
mune.  Come  and  see  me  to-night.  You  will  meet  St. 
Just  and  Lebas,  and  we  will  talk  over  our  plans  for  the 
future." 

"  Oh,  Robespierre,"  cried  Charles,  "  if  power  were  bat 
in  your  hands." 

"  If  it  were,"  replied  the  great  revolutionist,  "  it  would 
soon  be  well.  I  would  decree  the  Republic,  amnesty  to  all 
the  Royalists,  exile  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family,  make  peace 
with  Europe,  for  war  will  be  our  ruin  and  our  death,  and, 
before  the  people  have  been  driven  to  crime,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  glorious  education  that  would  make  despotism 
impossible  for  the  future.  But  the  vanity  of  the  G  iron  dins, 
their  weakness,  and  their  imbecility,  the  ferocity  of  Marat, 
the  recklessness  and  selfishness  of  the  cowardly  nobility  of 
France,  the  terror  of  the  kings  of  Europe  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  will  inflame  the  Revolution,  and  I  shall  be 
driven  to  vote  the  death  of  Lcuis  XVI.,  to  allow  the  axe  to 
keep  down  the  factious,  to  use  it  against  the  eternal  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and  I  shall  be  called  a  blood-thirsty 
monster.  Go  to,  my  friend ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  must  sacrifice  life,  happiness, 
reputation,  everything.  Salut,  my  friend,  until  this  even- 
ing." 

And  Robespierre  parted  from  them  at  his  door,  whither 
they  had  descended  while  talking. 

"  He  will  save  them  if  he  can,"  cried  Gracchus;  "  but 
another  plan  strikes  me." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  Let  us  make  friends  with  some  of  the  assassins,  and 
buy  them?" 

"  But  to  find  them  out." 

"  Paul  Ledru  is  our  man." 

"  Let  us  to  him." 

"  He  will  set  to  work  that  Duchesne,  his  old  acquain- 
tance." 

"  The  very  man  for  us.  He  is  capable  of  enrolling 
himself  for  a  good  sum." 

"  A  desperate  remedy,  but  the  best.  With  an  agent 
among  the  murderers,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
all  may  be  done." 

"  I  know  not.  The  very  wretches  who  will  be  hired 
for  this  butchery  will  have  their  point  of  honour.  They 
will  take  money,  wages,  for  a  day's  work  to  do;  but  we 
must  be  cautious  whom  we  try." 
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11  You  are  right.  Bat,  Charles,  we  will  save  these  un- 
fortunates, or  we  will  die  in  the  attempt." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
survive  them." 

At  this  moment  the  drums  began  to.beat,  and  a  procla- 
mation covered  the  walls  in  every  direction. 

The  people  hurried  precipitately  along  the  street. 

An  order  had  been  issued  for  every  person  to  be  within 
their  doors,  which  were  to  be  left  open.  The  barriers  were 
dosed.  Armed  boats  lay  on  the  river,  to  prevent  escape 
in  that  direction. 

All  Paris  was  to  be  searched  for  Boyalists  and  suspected 
persons* 

Charles  and  Gracchus  hurried  to  their  section  instead  of 
going  home.  They  could  thus  be  amongst  the  searchers, 
instead  of  amongst  the  searched. 

In  half  an  hour  the  streets  were  entirely  empty,  save  of 
pikemen,  sans-culottes,  federes,  and  agents  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

Santerre,  with  forty-eight  aides-de-camp,  vtoited  all  the 
partes  on  horseback. 

Charles  and  Gracchus  were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rue  Dominique,  and  their  hotel  was  only  visited  for 
form's  sake;  their  patriotism  was  known.  Besides,  Danton 
had  privately  ordered  this  house  amongst  many  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  real  search. 

"  Miranda  gives  a  reception  to-night.  Danton  and  his 
friends  will  be  there.  We  must  go  when  we  leave  Robes- 
pierre. * 

"  But  beware,  Charles,"  cried  Gracchus,  "  not  a  word 
about  what  we  know.  If  he  knew  we  possessed  his  secret, 
he  would  immolate  us  without  mercy." 

The  search  commenced:  and  before  night  five  thousand 
Boyalists,  or  suspected  Royalists,  were  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris. 

Before  morning  the  next  day,  three  thousand  of  these 
were  set  free  on  producing  evidence  of  their  civism. 

The  rest  went  to  the  Abbaye  St.  Germain,  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  to  the  Chatelet,  to  the  Force,  and  to  the  other 
atrocious  prisons  erected  by  the  defunct  monarchy  to  sup- 
port its  decrepid  and  rotten  structure. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  Gracchus  having  performed 
their  duty,  and  seen  Paris  restored  to  its  ordinary  state, 
went  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  where  they  found  Miranda 
and  the  whole  party  assembled. 

44  You  are  safe,  then,''  cried  the  Countess,  gazing 
anxiously  at  Charles. 

"  Safe,  but  heart-broken,"  he  replied.  "Oh !  Miranda ! 
Miranda  !  the  worst  trial  is  now  on  us." 

And  he  narrated  all. 

"  Merciful  heaven ! "  exclaimed  Miranda,  pale  and 
trembling ;  "  the  Duke  and  my  beloved  Adela  likely  to  be 
massacred.  This  can  never  be.  Your  fears  make  you 
wild." 

"  I  am  too  much  in  earnest." 

**  Danton  shall  give  me  their  freedom,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, with  a  sickly  palour  on  her  face.  "  This  evening  I 
will  drag  it  from  him." 

"Oh!  blessings  on  you,  beloved  friend;"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "  surely  Danton  will  not  refuse  you." 

"  He  will  not,"  said  Miranda,  with  a  strange  expression 
of  wUdness  in  her  eyes,  "  he  will  not — I  am  sure  he  will 

not." 

"  But  your  idea  about  enlisting  Duchesne?"  said  Paul 
Iaqtu. 


"  Must  be  carried  out,  too,"  said  Gracchus.  "  Each 
person  must  try  his  best.  Robespierre,  Miranda,  us,  Paul, 
all  at  work — they  must — they  shall  be  saved^" 

And  a  long  conversation  of  deep  and  solemn  interest 
followed,  in  which  every  plan  of  salvation  for  the  Duke 
and  Adela  was  turned  over. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  note  came  for  Charles. 

He  opened  it  and  read  :— 

"  I  have  procured  a  safe  conduct  for  the  Abbe  Berar- 
dier  by  name,  but  blank  ones  have  been  refused,  though 
Danton  has  used  hundreds.  Try  him  personally.  I  will 
use  more  exertions  again  to-morrow.    Salut. 

"Robespierre.** 

The  whole  party  listened  in  silence. 

There  was  no  hope  but  in  Danton. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
AN  EVENING  AT  MIRANDA'S. 

Even  during  the  greatest  convulsions  caused  by  political 
revolutions,  by  the  struggles  of  parties,  by  the  civil  discord, 
which  tear  the  bosom  of  the  land,  and  set  father  against 
son  and  brother  against  brother — and  all  because  a  few 
selfish  aristocrats  believe  themselves  born  to  govern  and 
oppress — Paris  never  forgets  its  gaiety  and  pleasures.  Re- 
ceptions, soirees  are  given,  even  when  barricades  compel 
the  visitors  to  go  on  foot  to  their  friends. 

The  10th  of  August  was  hardly  forgotten,  and  sullen 
rumours  of  something  much  more  terrible  were  afloat  in 
the  air. 

Paris  was  entirely  governed  by  the  Commune,  and  by  it* 
devoted  army  of  sant-cvlottes. 

The  Commune  was  governed  by  Danton. 

Danton,  just  now,  was  governed  by  Marat. 

And  yet,  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  the  talons  of  the 
citoyenne  Miranda  were  full.  Deputies,  journalists,  dema- 
gogues, clubbists,  crowded  to  converse  in  the  apartments  of 
a  lady  who  had  cast  herself  headlong  into  the  Revolution, 
and  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  some  relaxation  from 
the  terrible  cares  of  those  days. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  were  the  first. 
They  had  dined  with  Miranda. 

Miranda  was  pale  and  anxious.  Her  lovely  featurea 
were  haggard  and  full  of  suffering.  They  reflected  the 
misery  of  Charles  Clement,  whose  mind  was  racked  by  the 
idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Adela  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye. 

"  Miranda,"  said  he,  after  some  moments  of  silenoe, 
"  if  everything  else  fails,  I  am  resolved  on  one  thing.  I 
will  go  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly.  I  will  de- 
nounce Danton.  1  will  open  the  eyes  of  Paris  to  his  atro- 
cious projects,  and  call  on  the  patriots  to  save  us  from  the 
disgrace  of  the  coming  scene." 

"  You  would  perish,"  replied  Miranda,  hurriedly,  her 
cheek  at  once  suffused  with  crimson. 

"I  can  but  die;  and,  Adela  dead,  I  have  no  other 
wish." 

"  Hush,  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  reproachfully ;  "  a  man 
has  always  his  country  and  his  friends." 

"  My  country  will  have  deprived  me  of  her ;  friends  I 
have  none,  save  you,"  replied  he,  taking  with  one  hand 
the  hand  of  Miranda,  with  the  other  that  of  Gracchus. 

"  And  think  you  we  can  spare  you,"  said  Miranda, 
tenderly. 

"  Charles !"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  dryly, "  it  is  not  a  man 
who  speaks  in  you,  but  a  child." 
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")[y  friends,  reason  with  me.  Adela  is  to  me.  life, 
li^t,  the  world,  all.  I  live  only  in  her  love.  She  dead, 
of  ffbat  avail  is  existence  to  me?" 

"  Charles  !H  cried  Miranda,  more  pallid  even  than  usual ; 
"Adela  must  die  eventually.  If  she  perishes  now,  which  I 
feel  and  know  she  will  not,  you  have  no  more  cause  to 
die  than  if  she  died  after  ten  years  of  happy  marriage. 
It  is  violent  passion  speaks  in  you  now ;  but  the  heart  is 
rader  than  we  think,  and  breaks  not  easily." 

Too  rude!  How  few  have  loved  unto  extinction  of  life 
beade  the  perishing  one !  And  wisely  is  it  so.  We  are 
born  to  live,  to  suffer,  and  to  die  at  a  time  appointed.  But 
one  often  does  despise  oneself  and  human  nature  when 
gazing  on  the'  smiling  faces  and  smirking  lips  of  those 
who,  perhaps,  six  months  before,  were  broken-hearted  with 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  wife,  a  child,  a  brother,  a  parent. 

Visitors  arrived,  and  the  conversation  ceased. 

There  came  Roland  and  Servan,  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just,  Camille  Desmoujins,  Fouqujer  Tinville,  the  elegant 
Barrere,  Brissot/  Louvet,  Tallien,  Hebert,  Vergniaud, 
Bczct,  Barbarous,  and  all  the  republican  leaders  of  the 
fay,  meeting  in  somewhat  friendly  intercourse  on  this 
common  ground. 

Tn  a  few  minutes  everybody  was  engaged. 

St.  Just  and  Lebas  spoke  apart;  a  knot  collected  round 
Gandet  and  Vergniaud,  who  carried  on  a  friendly  dispute 
hi  their  silvery  tones,  alive  with  eloquence.  Roland  spoke 
with  Brissot  about  the  war,  while  Robespierre  paced  up 
ud  down  the  room,  with  Charles  and  Gracchus  by  his 
ade. 

"  Danton  is  admirable  to  knock  down,"  said  Robespierre, 
"to  rouse  vigour  into  the  people — he  is  the  man  of  the 
filiation;  but  he  U  unfit  to  consolidate— he  is  too 
ambitions  and  too  reckless."  , 

"He  has  no  principle,  and  he  is  too  bloody,"  said 
Charles. 

"JfonamtV"  replied  Robespierre,  shaking  his  head, 
"too  bloody!  it  Is  his  fatality,  our  fatality.  We  have 
overthrown  a  monarchy  which  has  reposed  ages  on  crime, 
w  injustice,  on  iniquity ;  we  wish  to  give  the  people  hap- 
piness, prosperity — we  wish  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of 
ttcn;  hot  there  remain  in  France  the  eternal  enemies  of 
liberty,  the  interested  friends  of  the  monarchy.  "We  have 
against  us  the  nobles,  the  priests,  the  tools  and  victims  of 
both,  the  majority  of  the  women ;  we  have  against  us  igno- 
rance and  crime,  and  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  every 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  English  aristocracy  know  that 
«r  Revolution  successful,  great,  sublime,  England  will 
free  itself.  They  will  seek  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the 
English  people  by  driving  us  to  desperation.  In  Paris, 
aH  over  Prance,  the  agents  of  the  emigration  and  the 
foreigner  will  foment  conspiracies  and  disorders.  We 
ttast  put  them  down  by  force/' 

*  I  foresee  awful  scenes/*  said  Charles. 

41 1  see  beyond  a  great  and  happy  France ;  I  see  behind 
a  miserable,  perishing  land  of  wretched  serfs  and  insolent 
flaWes  j  and  I  hesitate  not.  If  the  Revolution  does  nothing 
ta  disseminate  property,  and  annihilate  an  iniquitous 
priesthood,  who  make  of  France  a  temple  of  luxury  and  a 
shrine  of  theft,  it  will  have  done  enough/' 

"  1  am  prepared  for  all.  Give  me  but  my  wife,  Robes- 
pten^  aad  I  devote  my  every  energy  to  thee." 

"  We  ihall  see,"  said  Robespierre,  who  became  suddenly 
ilent.  ..... 

Danton  had  just  entered,  and  was  paying  his  respects 

m.  m,— ao.  cnxxm, 


to  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  that  air  of  gallantry 
which  he  always  assumed,  for  Danton  was  passionrtely 
attached  to  the  fair  sex. 

"  Look  at  that  smiling  face,"  whispered  Charles ;  "  who 
could  believe  it  covered  so  much  atrocity  f ' 

"  The  man  has  no  heart,"  answered  Gracchus. 

"It  is  a  charming  thing,"  said  Danton,  bowing  and 
kissing  the  extended  hand  of  Miranda,  "  in  these  days  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  be  able  to  sun  oneself  awhile  in 
the  smiles  of  beauty." 

"  Danton  a  flatterer,"  replied  the  Countess,  smiling.' 
She  was  determined  to  use  profound  dissimulation  with 
this  man. 

"  I  am  no  flatterer  when  I  praise  your  beauty,"  said' 
Danton,  fixing  his  bold  eyes  upon  her. 

"  If  you  ore  sincere  in  admiring  me,  perhaps  you  might 
feel  sufficient  good  nature  to  accord  me  a  great  favour.** 

"  And  what  is  that ?"  said  Danton,  seating  himself,  apart 
a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  society,  beside  Miranda. 

*'  A  safe-conduct  for  Adela  and  the  poor  old  Duke/* 

"  Why  ?" '  said  Danton,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
frown. 

"  Because  none  know  better  than  yourself  that  they 
are  in  danger." 

"  They  will  be  tried  in  due  course  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals ;  and,  if  there  be  no  evidence  against  them,  they  will 
he  acquitted." 

"  Evidence  of  what?"  said  Miranda. 

"  Of  their  having  conspired." 

"  Danton !  you  know  they  are  not  conspirators.  They 
are  my  nearest,  dearest  friends ;  set  them  free  at  once." 

"  You  conceive  them  in  danger?"  asked  Danton,  curi- 
ously. 

"  I  know  them  to  be  in  danger,"  replied  Miranda,  fixing 
her  eyes  full  upon  him. 

"  They  are,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  their 
deliverance,"  said  the  demagogue,  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
and  fixing  on  Miranda  a  peculiar  look  which  made  her 
bow  down  her  eyes,  "  you  are  aware,  belle  dame,  how  much 
I  adore  you.  Give  me  some  glimpse  of  hope,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  the  tafe-conduct"  ' 

Scorn  on  her  lip,  Miranda  rose  as  if  to  meet  a  new 
comer.  Tumultuous  thoughts  filled  her  head.  The  in- 
sult she  had  received  made  her  very  blood  boil  with  indig- 
nation; but  the  memory  of  the  danger  of  Adela,  the  anguish 
of  Charles,  and  the  power  of  Danton,  made  her  resolve  on 
one  more  trial. 

She  returned  to  her  place. 

Danton  was  speaking  with  Roland,  with  whom  five 
minutes  after  he  went  out  arm-in-arm. 

Charles  approached  the  Countess. 

"  What  news  ?" 

"  He  is  inexorable." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"  Miranda !  I  shall  go  mad/^ 

"  Have  you  seen  Paul  yet  ?w 

"No." 

"  Then  go  at  once :  I  see  little  hope  but  in  some  des- 
perate  effort.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  bloody 
scene,  they  may  be  saved." 

"  They  shall  be  saved,  or  I  will  perish ;  reason  not  with 
me,  my  dear  friend." 

"You  will  return  f 

« I  will."  ■     '   . 
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"At  what  hour?" 

"  At  midnight.  Keep  Gracchus  till  then.  When  your 
company  is  gone,  we  can  resume  oar  plans.*' 

Charles  went  oat  and  met  Paul  Ledru  at  the  door. 

«  well  ?" 

u  I  and  Duchesne  are  engaged  by  Maillard  among  the 
workmen  for  the  2d  September. " 

**  And  what  hare  yon  to  do ?" 
'     "  We  know  not.    On  the  evening  of  the  first  Septem- 
ber, Maillard  will  give  ns  all  the  necessary  directions." 

"  Bat  yoa  may  be  placed  in  an  awful  position,  Paul, 
■aid  Charles. 

"  I  care  not.  If  I  save  Adela  for  yon,  my  benefactor, 
I  am  amply  repaid.*' 

"  Thanks,  Paul!  thanks;  I  am  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  friend.  But  go  now  about  the  town  and  seek  some 
further  details  of  what  is  coming." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted,  Paul  to  wander  from 
wine-shop  to  wine-shop,  Charles  to  hurry  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  there  to  wander  round  the 
spot  which  contained  his  mistress. 

At  midnight  only  he  returned  to  the  residence  of  Mi- 
randa, whom  he  found  alone  with  Gracchus;  but  Miranda 
told  him  not  one  word  of  the  insult  she  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Danton. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  8BCOSP  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1792. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  2d  of  September,  1792,  and 
in  the  apartment  of  Miranda. 

The  three  friends  Bat  stupified  with  horror  and  as- 
tonishment, looking  ,at  each  other,  wholly  incapable  of 
speaking. 

Paul  Ledru  had  just  left  them,  after  detailing  the  full 
particulars  of  the  horrible  scene  which  was  to  be  enacted 
that  day  in  Paris. 

Every  prison  was  to  be  emptied  of  its  occupants,  but  by 
death. 

Two  hundred  ruffians  had  been  hired,  men  of  lost  cha- 
racter, or  wild  enthusiasts,  to  do  the  work  of  blood. 

Twelve  judges  had  been  selected,  over  whom  presided 
the  Huissier  Maillard. 

But  their  judgments  were  all  settled  beforehand.  Dan- 
ton  had  examined  the  prison  register,  and  put  a  mark 
against  every  name. 

Maillard  had  his  axe.  To  some  he  was  to  address  these 
words: — "  Let  this  gentleman  be  set  at  liberty." 

These  were  free. 

To  others  he  was  to  say  "  A  la  Force!" 

These  were  to  be  massacred  pitilessly. 

Paul  Ledru  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  judges  who 
were  to  assist  Maillard  ;  and  it  was  by  his  connivance  and 
that  of  Duchesne  that  there  was  hope  of  setting  the  father 
and  daughter  at  liberty. 

All  was  arranged.  Charles  and  Gracchus  had  obtained 
leave  to-  mount  guard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbaye, 
near  &  fiacre  stand.  There  they  were  to  await  Adela  and 
the  Duke,  if  the  plans  of  Paul  and  Duchesne  were 
successful. 

It  was  as  conhivers  at  the  escape  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  that  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
dangerous  post.  Maillard  himself  and  all  the  judges 
were  resolved  to  save  this  young  and  lovely  woman ;  but 


as  a  friend  of  the  hated  Marie  Antoinette,  they  dared  not 
openly  avow  their  intention. 

The  house  of  Miranda  was  to  be  the  place  of  refuge  for 
both  their  own  friends  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  Charles  and 
Gracchus  were  to  mount  guard. 

At  one  o'clock  they  left  her  alone ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight  than  a  prodigious  change  took  place 
in  her. 

"Bose!"  she  cried. 

Her  maid  entered. 

"  A  cowl,  a  cloak,  and  &  fiacre,  instantly !" 

The  maid  hurried  to  obey. 

There  stood  tbat  lovely  woman,  petrified  as  it  were  into 
stone,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

She  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  with  Danton. 

The  maid  re-entered  with  the  cloak  and  cowl. 

*  We  will  go  meet  the  fiacre;  I  know  where  it  stands.'9 

Hose  followed  her  mistress  without  speaking,  for  aha 
saw  that  something  extraordinary  was  the  matter. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  they  met  the  coach  coming; 
and  Miranda  sprang  in, 

"  Chez  Danton,9'  she  cried ;  and  the  man  drove  quickly 
to  the  residence  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

Miranda  threw  herself  back  almost  insensible  in  the 
coach,  and  wept  in  silence. 

The  Countess  Miranda  left  the  coach,  and  stood  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  minister's  residence. 

It  was  filled  by  national  guards  and  ians-culottct,  while 
mounted  estafetee  were  coming  and  going  in  all  di- 
rections. 

"  What  seekest  thou,  citoyenne?"  asked  a  sans-culotu, 
gazing  curiously  at  the  pallid  and  frozen  beauty,  whose 
flashing  eyes  alone  betrayed  the  inward  struggle. 

"  The  citoyen  Danton." 

"  Thy  name,  citoyenne?" 

"Miranda." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  pretty  aristocrat,"  said  the  good- 
natured  sani-culottt,  laughing. 

The  republican  soldier  went  in,  and  gave  the  name  to 
an  official. 

Miranda  stood  underneath  the  portico,  wrapped  within 
herself,  and  insensible  to  all  around.  Her  mind  was  wan- 
dering on  the  past.  The  future  was  too  black  and  awful  to 
be  considered. 

"  The  citoyen  minister  waits  for  thee,"  exclaimed  the 
voice  of  the  sans-ctdotte  at  her  elbow. 

"  I  come !  I  thank  thee,"  she  continued,  as  the  soldier 
made  a  clear  passage  in  the  crowd  for  her. 

Several  couriers  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  a  great 
bustle  ensued  ;  but  Miranda  noticed  nothing.       . 

In  two  minutes  she  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  minister. 

Danton,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  a  sabre  by  his 
side,  supported  by  a  tricoloured  scarf,  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fireplace.  A  table  covered  with  papers,  two  chairs, 
and  a  long  bureau,  comprised  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
room. 

"Salut,  madame,"  said  Danton,  offering  a  chair. 
"  What  procures  me  the  honour  of  your  visit  at  this  mo- 
ment?" 

"  I  come  to  save  my  friends,"  replied  Miranda,  sinking 
on  the  proffered  chair,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

«  How  ?"  said  Danton. 

"  How ! "  said  Miranda,  raising  her  head,  and 
him  foil  in  the  face. 
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"From  what ;  and  bow  ?"  repeated  Danton,  coldly. 

"Danton,  no  hypocrisy  with  me.  I  know  all."  And 
Kraada  ookfly  narrated  all  that  she  knew. 

w  You  are  well  informed,"  said  Danton,  sternly.  "  Did 
I  perform  my  duty,  I  should  send  yon  under  arrest  to  the 
Abbave." 

"Wbyt" 

"For  conspiracy  with  prisoners," 

*  But  you  will  not." 

"I  will  not  But  let  us  understand  one  another.  What 
ilk  you  of  me!" 

u  The  freedom  of  my  friends,  the  ex-Duke  and  Adela ." 

"Miranda,"  replied  the  minister, "  it  is  true  I  love  you. 
Were  I  free,  I  would  offer  you  my  hand.  I  am  not ;  but 
you  can  still  be  my  adoration,  my  love.  Miranda,  listen 
to  me.  I  adore  you.  For  you  I  would  do  anything.  I 
amid  be  guided  by  you,  led  by  you.  For  you  I  would  stem 
the  revolutionary  torrent  and  become  worthy  of  you,  as 
job  would  wish  me  to  be.  But  to  do  thfc,  I  must  have 
your  love,  your  affection,  your  esteem.  Gould  you  promise 
me  this?" 

"  The  heart  cannot  give  itself." 

"  It  can,  madam,  if  free.  A  woman  who  has  no  prior 
Attachment  can  bring  herself  to  love  one  who  does  much 
for  her,  who  devotes  himself  to  her,  who  lives  by  and  for 
ser.  If  she  be  by  circumstances  his  mistress,  she  seeks 
to  lore  him  to  raise  herself  in  her  own  opinion." 

(•Bat  my  heart  is  given." 

"Where!"  said  Danton,  with  an  air  of  bitter  disap-. 
pouttment* 

"  That  is  my  secret.    But  I  offer  you  my  fortune." 

*  It  is  too  late,  madam,"  said  Danton,  roughly. 
"Why?"  cried  Miranda,  wildly. 

u  Because  the  sacrifice  is  useless — " 

"They  are,  then,  dead  f» 

u  They  are  free,  madam.  Last  night  I  gave  orders  for 
their  being  treated  with  leniency,  and  sent  home  to  their 
friends  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed." 

M  Danton  !"  cried  Miranda,  grasping  his  hand  and 
posing  it  to  her  lips,  "  I  thank  you.  May  this  act  of 
mercy  be  counted  to  you." 

"Madam,  it  was  my  duty,"  said  the  minister,  coldly ; 
"and  now,  madam,  I  must  hint  that  my  time  is  precious." 

"And  when  shall  I  see  my  friends  f" 

"This  evening.     Go,  wait  for  them  at  home." 

Miranda  rose  to  go. 

"Warn  Charles  Clement  and  the  fiery  Gracchus  to  be 
i  little  more  cautious  for  the  future.  They  may  compro- 
mise their  heads  by  speaking  so  violently  against  the 
Connnnie. 

"  I  doubly  thank  you,  Danton.  You  have  acted  to  me 
soWy,  and  I  had  mistaken  you." 

"I  am  what  I  am,  madam,  not  very  scrupulous,  or 
troubled  with  a  very  unmanly  conscience.  I  have  ideas — 
to  carry  them  out  I  shall  spare  no  means." 

And  the  Countess  and  the  massacrer  of  September 
parted— the  one  to  await  her  friends  in  deep  anxiety,  the 
other  to  hurry  on  his  awful  and  horrible  work  of  blood. 


CHAPTEE  XVL 
THE      A  B  B  A  T  E. 

It  vsj  about  half-past  two  when  Charles  Clement  and 
Graeesai  Anttboul  reached  the  Pont  Neuf ;  and  their  at- 
tention was  at  once  called  by  the  crowd  which  blocked  np 


its  entrance,  composed  almost  wholly  of  a  band  of  the 
ruffians  paid  by  Danton  and  the  Commune  for  the  bloody 
work  of  this  day.  They  recognised  the  massacrers  of 
Avignon,  some  galley-slaves  of  noted  ferocity  and  rascality, 
and  some  ferocious  but  sincere  federes  from  Marseilles, 
whose  hot  blood  made  them  do  with  seal  what  the  others 
did  for  money. 

"  Something  is  about  to  be  done  to-day,  which,  in  after 
times,  shall  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  every  man  who  dares 
speak  for  liberty  and  the  Bepublio,"  said  Charles,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  But  men  will  separate  our  party  and  our  ideas  from 
the  saturnalia  of  a  gang  of  monsters,0  replied  Gracchus, 

"  They  will  not.  Munkind  is  struck  by  sound  and  noise* 
This  deed  is  done  under  the  name  of  liberty,  the  enemies 
of  which  will  give  it  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  liberty, 
and  they  will  be  believed." 

"  By  the  credulous  and  silly,  too  idle  to  judge  for  them- 
selves." 

"  The  credulous  and  the  silly  are  the  majority." 

"  Do  we  stain  all  monarchy  with  the  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre ?"  asked  Gracchus. 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  the  friends  of  liberty  reason,  the 
mass  follow  old  prejudices.  They  will  excuse  any  villany 
in  monarchy,  an  antique  form ;  but  they  will  damn  liberty 
eternally  with  the  disgusting  deeds  of  this  day." 

"  See,  where  come  yon  carriages  ?  These  men  are  evi- 
dently waiting  for  them." 

Five  coaches,  each  containing  six  priests,  came  np  at 
this  moment,  guarded  by  loose  detachments  of  volunteers. 
They  were  taking  them  to  the  massacre  of  the  prisons. 

This  removal  in  the  open  day,  on  Sunday,  was  a  dia- 
bolical trick  invented  by  Marat  and  Danton.  They  had 
posted  ruffians  along  the  whole  line,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
rouse  the  populace  to  kill  them,  that  the  people  might  be 
implicated  in  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  day.  But  it  was  a 
vain  attempt.  The  people  were  not  assassins.  They 
fought,  they  did  not  murder ;  and  the  whole  direct  guilt 
of  that  day  rests  on  Danton,  Marat,  the  Commune,  San- 
terre,  Maillard,  and  the  hired  band  of  ruffians,  who  slaugh- 
tered like  butchers  for  forty  sous  a-day.  The  people  of 
Paris  remained  petrified  with  horror  and  astonishment ; 
the  Assembly  crouched  in  terror ;  but  they  were  not  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt.  The  2d  of  September  is  the  crime 
of  a  knot  of  brigands. 

The  escort  of  the  priests  was  itself  of  the  band,  and  ex- 
cited the  people  by  invective  and  sneers.  They  pointed 
to  the  priests ;  called  them  agents  of  the  foreigners,  of  the 
Prussians,  and  poured  on  them  every  invective  which  foul- 
ness could  suggest. 

"  A  bas  the  priests,"  cried  the  mob,  which  was  not  in 
the  secret ;  but  this  was  the  whole  amount  of  their  attack. 

The  escort  looked  at  each  other  with  anxiety.  The  plan 
did  not  seem  to  take. 

Charles  and  Gracchus  followed  behind  the  guard. 
At  the  Correfour  Bas«y,  the  crowd  became  so  great  as 
to  block  op  the  way,  and  the  carriages  stopped  a  momept. 
A  man  at  once  rushed  from  among  the  hired  gang, 
passed  through  the  escort,  which  did  not  seek  to  prevent 
him,  leaned  on  the  step,  and  thrust  his  sword  wildly  into 
the  carriage.     It  went  through  the  body  of  a  priest,  who 
gave  a  cry  of  anguish.    The  assassin  thrust  him  through 
again,  and  then  held  up  his  sword,  reeking  with  blood,  to 
the  people.     The  people  replied  by  yells  of  horror. 
«Ato$l'm<um.'" 
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«  Coward  !" 

"  Scoundrel  !" 

"  Away  with  these  royalists,"  said  the  escort,  driving 
the  mob  before  them,  amongst  which  were  Charles  and 
Gracchus.     The  mob,  unarmed,  yielded. 

The  assassin  continued  to  strike,  now  into  one  carriage, 
now  into  another  ;  and  presently  the  assassins  of  Avignon, 
who  formed  the  escort,  their  blood  warmed  at  the  sight  of 
the  streaming  gore,  thrust  their  bayonets  in  likewise. 
The  scene  was  awful  beyond  conception.  The  yelling 
priests,  the  blood  staining  the  street,  the  ferocious  assassins 
striking,  the  terrified  people  flying  in  all  directions,  made 
it  seem  a  city  taken  by  storm. 

"  My  God !  if  these  be  the  ruffians  we  have  to  deal 
with,"  said  Charles,  "  we  shall  never  save  them." 

"  Courage !  courage/1  replied  Gracchus,  who  had  less 
hope  than  Charles  himself. 

They  had  reached  the  Rue  de  l'Echande,  where  they 
met  the  captain  of  their  section,  who  at  once  placed  tjiem 
as  sentries  under  the  windows  of  the  Abbaye,  and  close  to 
the  entrance. 

Eight  dead  bodies  of  priests  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riages, the  rest  sprang  out,  four  were  murdered  on  the 
threshold,  some  entered,  two  or  three  sprang  in  through  a 
window  to  where  a  committee  of  the  section  was  sitting, 
where  they  found  a  momentary  refuge. 


Meanwhile,  Adela  and  the  Duke  had  remained  all  these 
days  enclosed  in  a  cell,  furnished  with  some  regard  to  com- 
fort. Their  apartment  was  divided  into  two  rooms  ;  and, 
except  their  utter  isolation  from  without,  their  position 
was  not  wholly  wretched.  They  had  books  and  the 
Moniteur,  and  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Adela  showed  a 
resignation  above  her  age,  but  which  is  a  great  attri- 
bute of  her  sex,  often  greater  in  hours  of  suffering  and 
danger.  She  talked  to  her  poor  old  father,  she  cheered 
him,  she  gave  him  hope,  she  read  to  him;  and  only  when 
he  slept  did  she  think  of  herself.  Then  she  wrote,  now 
to  Charles,  now  to  Miranda,  letters  which  reached  them 
only  at  a  time  when  these  letters  were  scorching  irons  that 
burned  to  the  very  hearts  of  both  receivers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Adela  had,  as  usual,  joined 
her  father  in  simple  and  earnest  worship,  never  before  so 
deep,  so  sublime,  so  devoted.  She  knew  nothing  of  her 
danger,  but  she  had  prayed  even  more  fervently  than  ever 
an  that  Sabbath  mom. 

Until  half-past  three,  the  father  and  daughter  had  sat 
talking  of  the  absent,  when  suddenly  the  shrieks  of  the 
priests,  the  yells  of  the  ruffians  around  them,  and  a  gene- 
ral movement  in  the  prison,  attracted  their  attention. 

"My  God !"  cried  the  now  feeble  old  man,  "what  is 
this?"  ' 

"Holy  Virgin,  I  know  not!"  and  Adela  rushed  to  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
which  lay  before  chilled  her  very  soul  to  stone ;  and  until 
a  strange  voice  disturbed  her,  she  looked  on  in  silence, 
almost  without  seeing. 

A  large  table  was  placed  near  the  lost  wicket  of  the 
outer  court,  on  which  lay  papers,  pens,  ink,  the  registers 
of  the  prison,  bottles,  glasses,  pistols,  swords,  pipes,  and 
tobacco. 

Bound  the  table  sat  twelve  men,  chiefly  of  athletic  pro- 
portions, in  the  centre  of  whom  was  one  who  wore  a  grey 
coat,  a  sabre,  who  had  a  pen  in  his  hand*  and  whose,  fea- 


tures seemed  carved  out  of  marble.    This  was  Maillard,  a 
bailiff  once,  an  executioner  now. 

The  judges  wore  woollen  caps,  vests,  coarse  shoes,  and' 
butchers'  aprons.     Some  had  tucked  up  their  sleeves,  but 
others  kept  their  arms  covered.     These  were  superior- 
agents,  sent  to  push  on  the  bloody  work,  and  guide  Moil- 
lard  in  his  work  of  selection. 

At  the  moment  when  Adela  looked  out,  the  court  was 
surrounded  by  the  gang  which  had  escorted  the  priests, 
armed  with  6abres,  knives,  and  pikes. 

"  Silence  !"  thundered  Maillard,  looking  at  the  regis- 
ter, "  and  bring  out  the  Swiss." 

The  gang  howled  with  eager  rage,  while  two  or  three 
infuriated  enthusiasts  cried  "  Vive  la  Nation  /" 

The  Swiss,  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  brought 
out.  They  were  the  officers  and  soldiers  saved  on  the 
10th  August.  They  entered  the  court  in  trembling 
horror. 

"You  assassinated  the  people  on  the  10th  August* 
The  people  demand  vengeance.  You  are  to  be  removed 
to  the  Force. " 

"  Mercy  !"  cried  the  Swiss,  falling  nearly  all  upon  their 
knees,  and  satisfied  that  they  were  about  to  be  murjered  ; 
*•  mercy  !" 

"  It  is  idle  to  ask  for  mercy,"  said  Maillard,  grinning. 
"  You  are  going  to  La  Force  ;  thence  you  will  gc  &  trial. 
If  innocent,  you  will  be  acquitted." 

"  Death  to  the  Swiss !"  cried  the  mob  outside. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  we  know  we  are  about  to  be  mur- 
dered !" 

"A  la  Force  ! "  said  Maillard,  waving  his  hand. 

A  door  was  opened  by  a  butcher. 

"  Come  !  come  !  ore  you  going  V}  said  he ;  "  the 
people  ore  impatient." 

But  the  Swiss  huddled  up  together  with  shrieks  and 
yells  of  despair.  Hired  mercenaries,  they  lost  ail  self- 
possession  when  without  arms. 

"  Are  you  all  cowards  ? "  said  one  of  the  judges ;  "  will 
not  one  go?" 

"  I  will  1"  said  a  young  and  handsome  officer,  waving 
his  hand  to  his  comrades ;  and  he  plunged  headlong  through, 
the  open  door  upon  a  hundred  bayonets.  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  a  general  slaughter;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
two  awful  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
court,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  Swim. 

And  still  Adela  moved  not.  She  gased  on,  with  wan- 
dering brain  and  glazed  eye,  forgetting  her  father,  who 
had  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

Night  fell,  and  torches  were  brought ;  but  judges  and 
executioners  stopped  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  with  their 
feet  in  the  red  blood. 

During  this  interval,  the  Commune  of  Paris,  informed 
officially  of  the  event,  and  evidently,  at  the  last  moment, 
desirous  of  stopping  the  axe,  hod  sent  Billaud  Varennes, 
Manuel,  and  others,  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood.  But 
they  came  to  encourage  rather  than  blame.  They  were 
afraid  to  stop  the  scene. 

It  is  this  day  which  shows  the  cowardice  and  worthless- 
ness  of  the  Girondins.  The  moss  of  the  people  were 
wholly  opposed  to  what  was  going  on ;  and  had  Fetion, 
Brissot,  Roland,  and  others,  instead  of  conniving  at  the 
guilt,  boldly  declared  the  bloody  Commune  outlawed,  beat 
the  rappel,  and  crushed  the  mossacrers,  the  reign  of  terror 
would  never  have  been  inaugurated.  But  these  men  were 
mere  words, 
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The  scene  grew  more  awful.  The  king's  guards,  the 
officers  of  the  gendarmerie  followed  the  Swiss,  and  then 
the  assassins  paused  to  drink  and  smoke,  while  the  carts  of 
the  Commune  removed  the  dead  bodies.  During  the  pro- 
cess, women  and  children  danced  the  Carmagnole. 

M  Water  could  no  longer  wash  away  the  blood,"  says 
the  great  narrator  of  this  scene,  "  in  which  the  foot 
dipped;  and  the  assassins,  previous  to  resuming  their 
bloody  work,  spread  straw  thickly  over  the  court,  on 
which  they  laid  the  clothes  of  their  victims.     They  then 


resolved  to  kill  on  this  litter,  in  order  that  the  blood  might 
be  absorbed  by  it  before  it  reached  the  stones," 

They  drank  again,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  as  did  the 
judges,  after  a  supper  in  the  lodge. 

Adela  lay  down  also,  and  exhausted  nature  fortunately 
let  her  sleep. 

At  dawn  of  day,  she  was  summoned,  with  her  father,  to 
appear  before  their  judges. 

(To  be. continued. J 
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Ballater  is  a  village  of  comparatively  modern  ori- 
gin, and  a  dependency  on  the  neighbouring  crags  of 
Panuanich,  which  furnish  its  staple  commodity  in  the 
beating  waters  of  their  mineral  springs.  When  the 
Punanich  waters  achieved  a  more  than  local  celebrity, 
lodgings  in  their  neighbourhood  were  scarce,  dear,  and 
incommodious.  The  late  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Monal- 
trie,  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  invalids  residing  uear 
the  wells  without  lodgings.  They  could  not  bivouac 
amongst  the  hills  with  comfort  cveu  in  the  sweet  sum- 
mer time,  and  the  collection  of  huts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  crags  were  not,  in  some  respects,  greatly 
superior  to  a  bivouac,  in  others  they  were  inferior,  and 
in  price  alone  they  approached  respectability. 

BaUater  owes  its  origin  to  these  circumstances;  and 
while  *'  the  superior  "  of  the  soil  provided  for  the  bodily 
health  of  the  visitors  to  his  mountains,  he  determined 
also  to  prescribe  for  their  spiritual  well-being.     The 
site  question  is  one  with  which  the  public  are  now 
very  generally  acquainted.     After  the  disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Church  in  1843,  the  congregations  who 
abandoned  the  Establishment  were  in  many  instances 
exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  determination 
of  some  proprietors  not  "to  grant  sites,"  as  the  ope- 
ration of  selling  a  piece  of  land  for  church,  manse, 
and  school-house  building  was   facetiously   termed. 
This  phraseology  was  useful  out  of  Scotland.     "  To 
gnat  sites"  was  interpreted  in  the  most  natural  and 
proper  manner  to  mean  the  act  of  giving  them  for  no- 
thing.     Some  liberal-minded  people  were  surprised 
that  the  refusal  to  give  away  a  part  of  a  gentleman's 
property  for  a  purpose  of  which  he  disapproved  should 
be  termed  persecution.     Others  held  the  demand  to 
convey  an  infringement  of  conscience's  sacred  rights. 
Men  were  found  who  spoke  out  more  plainly,  and 
talked  of  sturdy  begging.     These  mistakes  arose  from 
a  perversion  of  the  English  language,  with  which  it 
should  not  be  denied  that  Scotch  practice  is  occasionally 
chargeable.     The  grant  of  a  site  meant  really  the  sale 
of  an  odd  corner  of  perhaps  bad  land  at  a  high  price. 
Those  landowners  who  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  several  who  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  that  body, 
literally  granted  sites,  materials,  and  sometimes  the 
labour  of  their  servants,  without  any  return.     They 
adopted  that  mode  of  contributing  to  the  objects  of 
this  eommunion.     Prom  others  who  disseuted  entirely 
hnm  the  views  of  this  body,  similar  favours  were  neither 
**W  nor  expected.     They  were  only  requested  to  sell 
or  lease  land  for  the  purposes  mentioned;  and  numbers 
rtfasei  The  refusal  was  justified  by  some,  and  deemed 
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a  light  matter  by  others  en  the  most  unsatisfactory  rea- 
sons. In  Scotland,  where  a  single  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man often  holds  immense  territories,  the  power  of  re- 
fusing the  means  of  erecting  a  place  of  worship  is 
equivalent  to  the  restoration  of  acts  against  religious 
toleration.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  principle,  if 
generally  acted  out;  would  suppress  public  worship  in 
any  form  that  might  be  disapproved  by  the  landed  in-. 
terest.  The  war  of  sites  is  now  nearly  over.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  declined  to  continue  the 
unbecoming  contest.  But  although  the  evil  came  out 
in  a  very  marked  way  after  1843,  in  Scotland  it  had 
existed  for  many  years,  and  it  still  exists  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  number  of  this  new  body,  and 
their  general  construction  of .  ecclesiastical  buildings 
over  the  kingdom,  at  once  drew  attention  to  a  power 
that  had  been  directed  successfully  against  all  sects. 
The  bills  introduced  into  Parliament  should,  therefore, 
have  been  passed  with  a  general  application.  The  ob- 
jection taken  to  them,  that  they  would  empower  ob- 
noxious bodies,  however  small,  to  demand  and  obtain 
local  habitations,  was  easily  obviated.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  unreasonable  to  bestow  on  any  three  or  four 
individuals  power  to  insist  on  ground  for  the  erection 
of  large,  ungainly  buildings,  but  the  houses  would  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  useful  in  some  way,  and  their  con- 
struction would  always  be  beneficial  to  tradesmen.  The 
dreaded  inconvenience  would  be  easily  obviated  by 
limiting  this  power  to  a  given  number  of  persons,  act- 
ing in  the  application  through  some  official  party. 
The  inconvenience  and  the  necessity  of  an  act  on  the 
subject  arise  from  the  existence  of  the  entail  laws,  and 
the  artificial  accumulation  df  land  amongst  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

Some  friends  of  the  Pree  Church,  when  this  quarrel 
was  in  its  white  heat,  issued  a  series  of  lithographed 
representations  of  the  congregations  meeting  in  the 
open  air,  or  beneath  the  wretched  shelter  that  was 
sometimes  obtained.  Ballater  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  these  drawings.  The  refusal  at  this  village  did  not 
originate  in  the  quarrel  of  the  day.  The  superior  of 
the  village  had,  at  its  formation,  very  many  years  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  Free  Church  was  foreseen,  in- 
cluded in  the  feu-charter  several  stringent  conditions — 
one  of  which  was  against  the  use  of  the  buildings  for 
public  worship  without  his  consent;  and  another  against 
their  employment  for  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors. 
Por  many  years  past,  the  estate  of  Monaltrie  has  been 
managed  by  trustees;  and  they  imagined,  or  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  they  had  no  power  to  feu  or 
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lease  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  They  said  that 
the  late  proprietor  had  evidently  intended  to  guard  his 
property  against  the  intrusion  of  dissent;  and  while 
his  lady  could  not  grant  a  lease,  the  apparent  heir  of 
the  property  was  not  of  age.  The  Free  Church  of 
Ballater,  therefore,  took  shelter  in  an  old  sheep-cot, 
on  the  northern  shoulder  of  Craig-en-Darroch,  con- 
siderably beneath  the  summit,  and  a  short  distance 
above  the  northern  road.  The  sheep-cot  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  three-fourths  of  the  pillar  cut 
away.  Its  site  is  terribly  exposed,  on  a  bleak  part  of 
the  hill,  without  any  shelter  from  the  numerous  trees 
that  occupy  the  surface  of  Craig-en-Darroch  at  other 
points.  The  place  itself  was  tolerably  comfortable  in 
warm  summer  days;  but,  when  rain  fell  heavily,  the 
floor  was  a  mere  morass ;  and  at  this  season  rain  or 
snow  always  falls  heavily  there.  The  impolicy  of 
throwing  i obstacles  in  the  way  of  religious  worship 
according  to  the  views  of  any  body,  in  a  place  dependent 
like  Ballater  on  tourists  for  pleasure,  and  on  invalids, 
is  evident.  Towards  the  latter  any  measure  of  this 
character  is  absolutely  cruel.  In  the  sheep-cot  at 
Ballater  we  saw  repeatedly  several  invalids,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  resident  at  the  village  in  search  of 
health,  but,  in  bad  weather,  were  likely  to  lose  on  the 
first  day  of  each  week  all  that  they  had  acquired  on 
the  six  previous  days.  Although  music  gains  nothing 
by  close  contact  with  the  bare  rafters  and  the  turf  of 
a  sheep-cot,  yet  some  of  the  sad  and  solemn  airs  in 
Scottish  sacred  music  seemed  doubly  mournful,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  left  a  miserable  conviction  on  the 
mind  that  a  century  and  a  half  had  failed  to  uproot 
the  tendency  of  power  to  persecute.  We  do  not 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  trustees  in  the  opinions 
that  they  gave,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  ar- 
rived, but,  in  many  similar  cases,  no  corresponding  rea- 
son was  given;  and,  even  at  Ballater,  we  found  that  other 
bodies,  at  least  one  other  dissenting  communion  in 
Scotland,  found  a  place  wherein  to  conduct  worship. 
The  view  westward  from  the  cot  is  superb.  It  was 
the  only  rich  thing  connected  with  the  material  world 
in  the  business.  It  was  quite  a  taking  view,  includ- 
ing the  openings  of  Gairn  side,  on  the  north ;  Glen 
Muick  on  the  south ;  stretching  westward  far  above 
Abergeldy,  and  embracing  the  Dee  very  nearly  to  Bal- 
moral. A  richer  view  might  be  met  in  many  quarters, 
but  one  more  pleasing  could  be  seldom  found.  Look- 
ing westwards,  a  spectator,  not  directly  interested,  could 
not  avoid  the  idea  that  the  State  had  no  interest  in 
permitting  the  continuance  of  differences  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  prayers  offered  in  the  sheep-cot  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  prosperity  of  the  ruler 
were  quite  as  sincere  as  those  in  which  the  sovereign 
participated  in  the  church.  The  feelings  of  the  almost 
unsheltered  people  were  not  less  loyal  than  those  of 
their  neighbours  who  occupied  a  public  edifice.  The 
teaching  on  the  heath  was  not  less  likely  to  produce 
good  subjects  than  that  in  the  church";  the  State, 
therefore,  had — and  never  has — anything  to  gain  in 
permitting  abuses  of  this  character  to  disfigure  its 
dominions,  to  distract  and  divide  the  population. 

At  Ballater,  as  in  many  other  places,  this  question 
is  put  to  rest.  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  lite- 
rally granted  a  site  on  his  property,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  some  months  ago.  The  erection  of  a 
church  by  a  Highland  congregation  would  be  a  serious 


affair;  but  they  will  be  assisted  in  their  work  by  those 
who  visit  the  village  in  summer;  and,  from  its  charac- 
ter, the  place  has  more  general  claims  than  the  average 
little  villages  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  reason,  with  which, 
indeed,  we  are  unacquainted,  but  the  salubrity  of  the 
district  is  remarkable.  The  change  of  air  from  the 
confined  districts  of  a  city  is  most  complete.  The 
suspension  of  ordinary  habits  is  almost  perfect.  Tha 
village  has  not  attained,  as  yet,  even  a  news-room. 
Its  visitors,  therefore,  soon  begin  to  forget  the 
world  beyond  the  mountains.  The  daily  irruption  of 
her  Majesty's  mail  interrupts,  without  absolutely  check- 
ing the  process.  '  Visitors  in  ordinary  health  must 
keep  moving.  They  have  no  other  possible  means  of 
passing  time  away.  Even  if  they  had  such  means,  the 
strange  and  magnificent  scenery  around  would  draw 
them  out  of  doors.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  locality  may  be  intelligible,  but 
the  reasons  are  of  little  importance  to  persons  who 
merely  want  the  results.  Certainly  the  weak  become 
strong  in  a  short  space  of  time  amongst  these  lulls. 
Persons  who  at  home  would  take  a  cab,  if  they  had  to 
proceed  some  couple  of  miles  of  paved  street,  go  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  before  break- 
fast, through  heather,  firs,  and  boulders,  without  taking 
note  of  the  fatigue.  They  breakfast  very  differently 
from  ordinary  use  and  wont  on  their  return ;  but  the 
place  is  not  yet  widely  famous,  and  provisions  have  not 
reached  the  scale  prjee  of  fashionable  watering-places, 
so  that  this  effect  of  climbing  Craig-en-Darroch,  before 
8  a.m.  in  September,  can  be  cheaply  met.  The  lodg- 
ings in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  are  generally 
good.  Those  parties,  indeed,  who  expect  all  the  con- 
veniences of  an  expensive  and  fashionable  home  to 
follow  them  everywhere,  may  be  disappointed;  but 
others,  who  can  rest  contented  with  neat  and  clean 
apartments,  will  manage  to  live  very  satisfactorily. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  or  done  that  requires  an 
obligation  from  any  party.  Tickets  of  admission  are 
not  required  to  the  lions  of  the  Dee.  Lochnagar  can- 
not be  conveniently  put  into  a  show-box,  and  the  river 
is  free  to  all.  The  gardens  of  Monaltrie  are  the  only 
places  that  might  be  closed  up,  and  that  any  influence 
could  be  requisite  to  open.  But  the  gardens  are  left, 
by  Mrs.  Farquharson's  directions,  quite  open  to  the 
visitors  at  the  village;  and  they  are  remarkably  pleasant 
and  orderly  gardens,  with  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  strange  shrubbery  that  a  botanist  would 
scarcely  expect  in  the  high  temperature  of  Ballater. 
The  old  gardener  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  competi- 
tor at  aU  horticultural  exhibitions  "far  and  near," 
when  in  his  younger  and  more  ambitious  yean.  His 
cottage  is  full  of  medals  and  prizes,  the  fruit  of  careful 
culture,  a  good  soil,  and  a  southern  exposure,  under 
the  shelter  of  Craig-en-Darroch.  Immediately  behind 
the  gardens  is  the  Pass  of  Ballater,  formed  at  some 
awful  moment,  when  the  Hill  of  Oaks  was  forcibly  rent 
away  from  the  Hill  of  Havens.  The  separation,  though 
long  and  complete,  has  never  been  distant.  Between 
the  two  "a  small  burn"  rattles  through  innumerable 
stones  and  boulders  to  the  Dee.  A  number  of  fir 
trees  have  planted  their  roots,  by  some  inexplicable  pro- 
cess, amongst  the  masses  of  stones  that  are  piled 
above  each  other,  on  each  side  cf  the  pass,  and  through 
all  its  length,  for  a  thousand  feet  upwards,  in  quantities 
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to  vast  that  nature  seems  to  hare  stored  by,  of  this 
description  of  materials,  enough  to  make  of  Ballater  a 
London.     Fishkig  forms  the  grand  amusement  of  Bal- 
later.    Shooting  is  quite  out  of  the  question  with  quiet 
people,  who  never  were  licensed  to  kill  game,     fish- 
ing is,  however,  open  to  everybody.     The  Dee  is  on 
both  sides,  "up  and  down/'  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Glim  and  the  Muick,.  abound  with  trout,  of  their  re- 
spective kind.     The  Gairn  is,  in  the  vernacular,  known 
as  the  rough  water,  and  its  character  consists  well  with 
its  title,   although  the  Muick,  if  the  swine  had  not 
given  it  a  name,  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect.     The  trout  of  the  Gairn  are  a  different 
species  from  those  commonly  found  in  the  Muick, 
although  the  distinction  is  not  accounted  for  on  any 
good  grounds.     The  roughness  of  the  waters  will  not 
generally  stand  in  the  way  of  eager  anglers,  and  those 
who  seek  the  best  fishing-ground  go  westward   ten 
miles  to  Loch  Muick. 

We  will  follow  their  course.  It  is  the  nearest  to 
Lochnagar,  and  to  the  steepest  side  of  the  mountain. 
We  might  ride  to  its  summit  from  Braemar,  but  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  pleasure  in  that  exercise. 
It  is  better  to  take  the  hill  at  the  worst  point,  and  ex- 
amine its  roughest  sides.  The  road  is  very  pleasant 
for  a  few  miles,  passing  through  extensive  and  pretty 
plantations  of  young  birch,  crowded  with  hardy  High- 
bad  cattle,  who  pick  up  an  excellent  living  beneath 
tlie  trees.  The  Muick  keeps  digging  down  a  lowly, 
humble  channel  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen.  It  is 
never  allowed  to  see  the  world.  No  stream  has  a  har- 
der fate  in  that  respect.  From  its  nativity  in  Loch 
Dhuloch  (the  dark  loch),  to  Loch  Muick,  its  course  is 
eoofined  by  mountains  on  each  side.  On  leaving  Loch 
Muiek,  it  enjoys  a  short  respite  from  the  closeness  of 
its  imprisonment,  and  winds  through  a  narrow  valley 
at  the  base  of  that  range  of  hills  of  which  Lochnagar 
is  the  summit ;  but  its  old  habits  are  soon  resumed, 
and  continued  with  little  change,  in  that  respect,  until 
it  reaches  the  Dec.  Its  first  name  might  serve  it 
Altogether.  It  is  the  dark  stream  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  course. 

The  estate  of  Birkhill,  which  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased for  her  Majesty,  occupies  the  banks  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  for  a  considerable  distance,  towards 
Loch  Muick.  The  rental  of  the  estate  is  only  a  few 
handled  pounds  yearly.  The  price  paid  was,  we  un- 
derstand, £13,000.  The  rental  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged, for  the  estate  is  improvable  and  extensive;  but 
the  tenantry  seemed  to  fear  that  the  royal  purchaser 
has  other  ends  in  view.  The  population  of  Glen 
Hoick  has  rapidly  decreased  within  the  past  twenty 
Tears.  The  remains  of  cottages,  lately  inhabited,  oc- 
cur in  several  places.  One  farmer  told  us  that  he  re- 
membered double  its  present  population  in  the  Glen. 
The  reckless  and  unnatural  efforts  made  to  thin  the 
agricultural  population  of  Highland  districts  will  have 
their  reward.  The  owners  of  property  who  have  pur- 
sued that  course  stand  between  themselves  and  their 
own  prosperity.  The  laws  that  maintain  tracts  of  un- 
ified land  in  the  possession  of  families,  without  any 
reference  to  the  liabilities  of  individual  owners,  will 
perish.  The  maxima  of  justice  and  the  rules  of  sound 
policy,  cannot  long  permit  the  existence  of  such  utter 
defeat*  of  right  and  wisdom.  The  people  might  do 
muck  &r  ffcepuelm  in  oifctfions  of  this  nature,  if 


they  were  permitted.  Traces  of  cultivation  are  found 
far  up  all  these  northern  hills.  Sufficient  evidence 
exists  that  the  country  at  one  period  was  far  more 
densely  peopled  than  now,  and  presented  altogether  a 
different  appearance.  The  mountain  sides  were  clothed 
with  fine  forests  that  imparted  warmth  to  the  climate 
and  shelter  to  the  soil.  Crops  were  undoubtedly 
reared  where  no  ploughshare  has  disturbed  the  heath 
for  many  generations,  and  where  a  few  sheep  pick  up 
a  scanty  livelihood.  The  difficulty  of  farming  well,  at 
any  distance  above  the  level  of  the  river,  has  been 
frequently  stated ;  but  several  cases  exist  where  good 
crops  are  raised  in  situations  of  that  nature.  We  in- 
quired regarding  the  quality  of  a  farm  perched  high,  on 
a  bare  hill,  above  the  Muick,  and  were  informed  that 
the  crops  were  remarkably  good,  and  that  it  was  an 
excellent  farm.  It  would  have  been  still  better  if  the 
hill  had  been  partially  planted,  and  the  fields  thus  shel- 
tered. The  blighting  frosts  that  often  nip  oats  and 
potatoes  in  early  autumn,  in  the  Highlands,  curiously 
enough  creep  close  by  the  rivers,  and  are  seldom 
mischievously  experienced  at  any  distance  from  their 
banks.  Although  the  Highlands  will  be  cultivated 
with  most  advantage  by  those  farmers  who  attend 
most  closely  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  green  crop- 
ping, yet,  in  course  of  last  year,  we  saw  stronger  oats 
within  a  mile  of  this  Muick  than  anywhere  else  in 
Scotland. 

The  house  of  Birkhill — now  the  Queen's  own 
house — has  a  cheerful  appearance  at  a  little  distance, 
looking  out  of  its  glen  upon  the  Dee;  but  its  accom- 
modation must  be  limited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
estate,  which  was  attached  to  Abergeldy,  and  there- 
fore the  mansion  has  probably  been  neglected.  The 
Fall  of  Muick,  some  miles  above  the  house,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  Like  almost  every  other  fall  of  water, 
Niagara  inclusive,  it  is  divided  by  a  little  island  in  the 
centre,  and  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  fall  com- 
mences. A  young  fir  tree  had  been  borne  down  the 
current,  and,  arrested  by  this  narrow  islet  in  its  upright 
position,  it  tossed  its  branches  wildly  over  the  rock, 
and  the  deep  gulf  beneath.  The  water  runs  in  a  deep 
glen  above  the  fall,  and  tumbles  into  one  still  deeper. 
The  precipitous  banks  around  and  above  it  are  thickly 
planted  with  thriving  trees,  and  covered  with  long 
grass  and  heather.  There  are  periods  of  the  year 
when  this  fall  must  present  a  remarkably  fine  appear- 
ance, because  the  Muick  drains  a  wide  range  of  dry 
hills,  and  mast  rise  very  rapidly,  and  to  a  great  height. 
After  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  winter's  snow  is  melt- 
ing away,  the  scene  below  the  fall  is  one  of  striking 
grandeur.  The  country  immediately  above  this  point 
becomes  barer  and  colder  in  appearance.  A  very  good 
road  is  carried  onward  to  the  Spital  of  Glenmuick,  a 
farm,  close  upon  Loch  Muick,  at  the  foot  of  an 
ascent  leading  over  the  Grampians  into  Forfarshire. 
The  names  of  these  farms,  found  at  the  extremity 
of  all  the  glens,  indicate  the  passage,  at  one  period, 
of  a  larger  traffic  than  now  exists,  or  of  more  care 
for  travellers  than  is  now  exhibited.  The  common 
name,  "spital,"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "Hospital,"  the 
title  applied  long  ago  to  the  houses,  almost  invaria- 
bly of  a  religious  character,  which  existed  at  these 
points  for  the  shelter  and  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers. The  title  "hospital"  has  been  frequently 
of  late  applied  in  Scotland  to  institutions  for  the  re* 
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oeption  of  the  sick.  Its  original  meaning  does  not 
seem  to  nave  been  thus  directed  to  medical  and  surgi- 
cal purposes,  but  to  have  been  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  common  and  much-appreciated  noun 
"  hospitality,"  and  its  relatives  in  our  language.  Even 
still,  we  find  large  benevolent  institutions,  like  Heriot's 
Hospital  and  its  companions,  in  Edinburgh,  or  Gor- 
don's Hospital,  in  Aberdeen,  presenting  a  correct 
application  of  the  title.  Originally,  in  all  these  glens, 
at  the  places  bearing  the  general  title  "  spits!,*  reli- 
gions establishments  existed  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  strangers.  Inn-keeping  was  not  then 
a  profession,  and  "spitals"  served,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
the  purposes  of  modern  "hotels;"  with  a  due  regard, 
however,  to  religious  and  moral  purposes,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  riotous  living  that  sometimes  have 
characterised  their  successors.  These  "  spitals  "  are 
almost  innumerable  in  this  district  of  Scotland.  They 
were  found  requisite  at  their  establishment ;  and  the 
name  has  long  survived  the  necessity,  to  reproach  us 
with  the  fact  that,  many  centuries  since,  there  were 
more  people  and  more  traffic  through  the  glens  than  at 
the  present  day. 

The  early  existence  of  houses  or  institutions  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers  in  this  manner  is  a  curious 
indication  of  out  eastern  origin.  Convents  are  still 
opened  for  travellers  in  all  the  regions  of  the  east. 
Inn-keeping,  as  a  trade,  is  of  comparatively  modern 
invention,  and  springs  from  the  money -making  business 
habits  of  the  west.  Even  where  Christianity  is  not 
received  in  Asia,  there  are  "hospitals,"  or  "  spitals," 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  and  where,  if 
they  may  not  always  obtain  food,  they  can  at  least 
always  have  shelter. 

The  pilgrim  to  Lochnagar  need  not,  however,  visit 
the  Spital  of  Glenmirick ;  but  would  be  nearer  his  ob- 
ject to  cross  the  Muick  to  Inch  Bobart,  an  exten- 
sive sheep  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The 
cliffs  of  Lochnagar  look  down  frowningly  sometimes 
over  the  loch.  The  high  perpendicular  walls  of  solid 
rock  that  guard  it  round  on  every  side  give  it  a  som- 
bre aspect,  but  the  little  stream  escapes  from  the 
darkness  through  a  pretty  valley,  which  we  find  very 
well  represented  in  an  edition  of  Byron's  works, 
issued  only  a  few  days  since*  The  deer  are  planted 
rather  too  plentifully  by  the  painter  on  the  valley. 
They  might  be  there  at  night,  but  they  would  not  be 
visible.  During  the  day,  sheep  and  "cows  "  are  the 
more  common  tenants.  Painters,  like  poets,  must  be, 
however,  allowed  a  license ;  and  in  this  plate,  which 
otherwise  is  very  correct,  the  painter  has  borrowed 
the  animals  of  night  to  grace  the  scenery  of  day,  as 
more  poetical.  At  Inch  Bobart,  the  traveller  is 
still  six  miles  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  as 
the  traces  of  a  road  will  soon  be  lost,  the  horses  or  a 
vehicle  must  be  left  here;  and  those  who  want  to 
climb  Lochnagar  from  this  side  must  trust  their  own 
strength  and  exertions.  The  people  at  the  farm  are 
most  accommodating,  and  make  no  difficulty  of  the 
matter,  although  the  number  of  parties  visiting  the 
mountain  are  considerable  in  the  summer  season.  A 
shooting  lodge,  a  mile  or  more  farther  on,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain,  is  surrounded  with  very 
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fine  young  wood,  ami  its  appearance  indicates  what 
might  be  made  out  of  the  now  idle  wastes  that  skirt 
the  streams  and  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  glens 
in  these  neglected  regions.  The  peak  of  Lochnagar 
is  concealed  at  this  point,  and  the  ascent  is  long  and 
tedious.  For  a  considerable  distance  the  rise  in  the 
ground  is  slow  and  gradual,  through  long  and  thick 
heath,  interspersed  with  loose  and  large  stones,  scat- 
tered in  most  forbidding  confusion  on  the  surface  of 
the  hilL  At  one  period,  the  mountain  had  been  par- 
tially covered  with  timber ;  and  the  remains  of  trees 
are  yet  found  at  a  considerable  height.  The  painful 
sensation  is  ever  present  with  any  one  who  looks  be- 
neath the  mere  surface  presented  to  the  casual  tourist 
in  these  districts,  that  he  is  travelling  over  an  aban- 
doned land — that  he  looks  upon  a  country  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decay — that  population  has  rapidly 
diminished  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and 
that  the  soil  is  becoming  more  barren  and  the  climate 
harsher  in  consequence  of  the  expatriation  of  the 
people,  and  the  carelessness  or  the  poverty  of  its 
owners.  A  large  decline  in  population  certainlj 
does  not  appear  by  the  records  of  the  census 
taken  at  different  periods ;  but  we  refer  to  a  period 
considerably  beyond  the  date  of  these  records,  and 
even  on  them  there  is  a  decrease,  while  the  villages 
have  been  formed,  and  have  increased  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  so  that  the  rural  districts  must  have 
diminished.  Glenmuick  has  been  extended  to  its  pre- 
sent unwieldy  parochial  boundaries  by  the  junction  of 
two  other  parishes,  Glengairn  and  Tullioh.  The  union 
of  the  parishes  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
population  was  diminishing.  Prom  the  valued  rental 
affixed  to  the  properties,  we  oan  form  little  estimate 
of  their  real  value.  The  statistical  account  of  Soot- 
land  gives  the  annual  amount  of  the  produce  at 
£41,378  19s.  9d.,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  1841,  at 
2118;  so  that  the  produce  would  be  equivalent  to 
£20  annually  for  each  of  the  inhabitants,  young  and 
old.  The  number  of  families  is  548,  and  therefore  either 
the  produce  is  over-estimated,  or  the  people  roust  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  unless  the  rents  be  very 
high.  These  statistical  facts  may  be  supposed  to  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  ascent  of  Lochnagar; 
but  there  is  really  little  to  see  on  the  mountain,  for  at 
least  one  hour  of  tedious  climbing,  but  the  hill  oppo- 
site, which  is  not  an  interesting  prospect,  and  so  the 
statistics  may  he  as  well  stuck  in  at  this  as  at  any 
other  place. 

Where  the  Muick  leaves  Looh  Muick  is  the  bottom 
of  a  vast  bowl  or  cup,  of  which  one  side  is  much  higher 
than  the  other.  That  side  is  Lochnagar.  Any  person  may 
conceive  that  the  pilgrims  to  its  summit  take  for  a  con- 
siderable period  little  by  their  excessive  labour.  The 
latter  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  one  has  to 
wind  round  so  many  great  shoulders  of  the  mountain 
that  are  mountains  in  themselves,  and  walk  so  far  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  climbing,  without  making 
any  real  and  apparent  progress.  The  effort  is  arduous 
at  this  side  of  the  hill,  and  most  discouraging. 

Level  platforms  occur,  happily,  here  and  there  in  the 
ascent — level,  that  is  to  say,  by  comparison — level,  if 
any  piece  of  land  interspersed  with  deep  holes  and 
huge  stones,  all  covered  up  by  most  treacherous  though 
blooming  heather,  and  the  thick  moss  or  lichen  of  the 
Highlands,  in  its  n  any  varied  colours,  deserves  the 
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title.  8t21  these  platform*  are  bailed  by  many  climbers 
like  weUs  in  the  desert  by  camels  and  their  riders. 
Tin  heavy  work  connected  with  the  ascent  of  Loch- 
nagar is  not  from  its  height,  because  there  are  higher 
peaks  on  the  Dee,  but  its  immense  sue. 

After  a  tedious  climbing  of  ascents,  and  working 
through  the  levels,  as  they  are  called,  a  sharp  peak,  very 
like  a  sugar-loaf  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  noticed,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  south-east.  That  is  Mount  Keen — 
sad  every  upward  step  becomes  now  interesting.     In 
the  south  and  south-east,  the  tremendous  ranges  of 
mountains  that  separate  Aberdeenshire  at  this  point 
Ureal  Kincardineshire  and  Forfarshire  are  gradually 
spread  out,  and  we  have  got  above  them.     The  eye 
looks  down  into  their  dark,  rugged,  precipitous  ca- 
verns.   Dark  and  dismal-looking  some  of  them  are, 
sod  their  appearance  is  inexpressibly  wild.   Some  time 
ago,  one  of  the  coach*roads  out  of  England  into  Soot- 
land  lay  over  the  Carter  Fell.     The  journey,  for  many 
miles,  was  tedious.     Chevychaoe,  Otterburn,  and  the 
Bed  River,  failed  to  relieve  the  almost  mtenninable 
stretch  of  dun  heath,  and  provoking  hills,  that  ware 
slow  to  climb,  and  yielded  little  when  their  top  was 
leached ;  a  weary  tract,  that  seems  to  have  been  most 
legitimately  adopted  as  a  border  land.    The  pull  up  the 
Garter  Fell*  on  the  south  side,  is  so  stiff  and  long  that 
it  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  yield  something 
good ;  but  hope  deferred  has  worn  blunt  the  edge  of 
expectation,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Roxburghshire, 
with  the  green  Cheviot  hills  crowded  together  to  the 
right,  are  unanticipated,  and  form  an  agreeable  wel- 
come to  Scottish,  ground.    The  Cheviots  are  far  less 
anmerous  than  the  terrible  ranges  of  hills  seen  to  the 
sooth  and  east  from  Lochnagar.   The  Cheviots  are  all 
flirty  founded  off,  green,  and  sheep-covered  hiHs.  The 
Bonntains  here  are  bare,  hard,  precipitous  granite, 
broken  into  terrible  and  fantastic  forms— packed  so 
closely  that  there  seems  no  space  left  even  for  glens, 
bat  only  deep  ravines,  or  fearful  dark  fissures. between 
each  of  them,  of  no  use  whatever  but  to  allow  the 
ffTMUace  of  precipices.     One  route  into  the  Cortoehy 
glens  is  styled  by  the  shepherds,  "  the  ladder ;"  and  the 
name  might  be  indiscriminately  applied.   Mount  Keen 
Ran  its  sharp  summit  well  above  all  the  others ;  and 
farther  to  the  eastward,  Clochnaben— one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Grampian  mountains — takes  charge 
of  its  range.     Clochnaben  is  well  distinguished  by  its 
lemarkable  summit,  which  has  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  large  house  built  upon  the  top,  or  a 
large  stone  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
the  hilL     One  might  almost  wonder  why,  in  very 
Rwgh  weather,  this  rock  is  not  blown  off  and  tumbled 
Tiown  the  mountain  side,  for  it  looks  so  toppling  and 
insecure.    The  unhappy  position  of  this  rook  is  as- 
cribed by  current  scandal  and  old  tradition  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  himself.     It  is  said  that  he  once 
intended  to  accomplish  what  might  have  been  a  good 
action  in  its  way — however  it  was  meant — the  erection, 
asmelj,  of  a  bridge  from  the  Boilers  of  Buchan,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  to  Norway.    Some  suspicion  may  rea- 
sonably be  entertained  whether  a  real  bridge  over,  or 
°ory  ray  dangerous  "  stepping-stones  "  through,  the 
North  Se%  formed  the  plan  of  this  malicious  engineer. 
He  was,  however,  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  mate- 
rials, probably  from  a  place  that  bears  his  name  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Ireland;  and  the  current  scandal 


runs  that  his  strength  failed,  that  this  rock  dropped 
from  his  talons  while  on  his  night  just  above  Clochna- 
ben, and  by  the  fall  was  so  imbedded  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  that  it  has  remained  there,  in  spite  of  all 
influences  of  wind  and  weather  to  the  present  day. 

We  believe  that  the  weather  is  always  tempestuous 
on  Lochnagar.  On  one  of  the  finest  mornings  in  last 
September  we  went  up  the  mountain.  A  thin  mist 
was  gathered  round  its  blue  peaks — a  thin  transparent 
mist  that  kept  flitting  round  and  round  the  precipices, 
sufficiently  quick  to  indicate  a  stiff  breeze  there,  but 
not  in  any  way  foreboding  mischief. 

Before  we  got  high  enough  to  look  down  into  the 
Grampians  on  the  south,  the  wind  was  inconveniently 
strong,  especially  as  it  came  from  the  north-west,  and 
we  occupied  a  protected  position — being  covered  ne- 
cessarily by  all  that  sharp  ^section  of  the  mountain  that 
we  had  yet  to  climb. 

The  great  precipices  of  Lochnagar  look  eastward, 
and  form  a  vast  semicircle,  inclosing  a  small,  deep, 
dark  loch  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its  name. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  edge  of  the  southern  section  of 
this  terrific  semicircle  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  is 
absolutely  covered  with  large  stones  and  fragments  of 
rooks.  The  difficulties  of  getting  up  in  this  direction 
are  therefore  considerable  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
greatly  increased  by  a  storm.  The  wind  became  more 
furious,  or  we  felt  it  more  as  we  groped  our  way  up- 
wards, clinging  to  one  piece  of  rock  after  another,  and 
wondering  how  they  came  all  to  be  piled  together 
there,  and  how  they  continued,  apparently,  to  defy  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  keep  their  places.  Small  quan- 
tities of  fresh  snow  were  lying  in  the  interstices  between 
the  rocks,  and  the  mist  that  had  hung  round  the  peaks 
of  the  hill  so  long,  congealed  into  a  smart  storm  of 
snow  and  hail  without  losing  any  of  its  opaque  charac- 
teristics; for  while  the  wind  .blew  fast  and  furious, 
there  was  no  prospect,  certainly,  by  this  time— -no  pro- 
spect of  any  reward,  however  small,  for  all  the  toil 
of  the  day.  The  mist  closed  in  rapidly,  the  snow 
fell  thick,  and  before  we  reached  the  first  summit,  so 
fiercely  blew  the  northern  blast,  that  the  large  stones, 
closely  planted  everywhere,  became  necessary  sup- 
ports. Nobody  should  despair,  in  any  description  of 
weather,  on  the  top  of  Lochnagar.  Nothing  could 
seem  more  unpropitious  than  appearances  in  this  in* 
stance — if  appearances  could  be  applied  to  an  affair 
where  nothing  did  appear  beyond  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance, and  little  within  that  circle,  except  flakes  of 
snow.  The  guide — by  the  way,  a  stranger  on  the 
mountain  should  never  go  up  without  a  guide — as- 
sured us  that  the  mist  might  clear  away,  juid  the  wind 
might  moderate — he  thought  their  respective  intensi- 
ties inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  that  he  saw 
"  refts  "  in  the  clouds.  He  was  therefore  "  bent "  on 
pushing  on  for  the  very  pinnacle ;  and,  as  he  had 
earned  his  money,  at  any  rate  the  advice  was  quite  dis- 
interested. To  reach  this  pinnacle,  from  the  point  at 
which  we  stood,  or  clung,  for  that  is  nearer  to  the 
truth,  the  mouth  of  this  half  crater  had  to  be  skirted, 
with  a  terrific  wind  blowing  right  into  it;  and  we  may 
mention  that  the  precipices  vary  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Moreover,  there  were 
ladies  in  the  case,  who,  except  for  this  bracing  Ballater 
air,  or  at  home,  would  have  no  more  thought  it  possible 
to  climb  a  hill  one  thousand  feet,  right  over  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  than  to  follow  Miss  Martmeau  to  Horeb. 
The  courage  of  the  guide,  and  the  anxiety  to  be  at 
the  proper  top,  decided  the  matter;  and,  with  a  de- 
termination to  keep  well  away  from  the  edge,  we 
started  in  the  direction  indicated,  over  a  bare 
granite  surface,  in  the  teeth  of  a  boisterous  wind; 
but  the  snow  was  becoming  thin,  and  the  mist 
sometimes  cleared  off  a  little,  and  then  came 
down  thicker  than  before,  in  fitful  and  capricious 
quantities ;  yet,  after  a  long  walk  over  hard  granite, 
bare  as  a  pavement,  and  clambering  up  a  short,  but 
very  bad  ascent,  amongst  jagged  rocks,  with  new  snow 
tolerably  plentiful  in  the  hollows  between  them,  the 
mist-curtain  sunk  thicker  and  closer  than  before, 
threatening  to  involve  the  mountain  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  highest  point  is  rugged  and  broken,  and  a 
number  of  very  large  stones  or  rocks  have  got  together 
at  the  top,  forming  a  very  excellent  shelter,  independ- 
ent of  a  little  pyramid,  erected  at  a  short  distance  by 
visitors,  and  which  gradually  increases,  because  all 
tourists  are  bound  to  add  a  stone  to  this  cairn.  Be- 
hind one  of  these  rocks,  in  a  smart  snow-shower,  with 
a  bitter  wind,  and  intense  cold,  we  watched  to  catch  a 
chink  or  cranny  in  the  sea  of  mist  that  floated  round 
in  all  directions.  At  last  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
covering  immediately  above  Invercauld;  and  deep  down, 
apparently  many  thousand  feet — a  vast  indefinite  dis- 
tance— there  were  green  woods,  yellow  fields,  houses, 
and  the  sparkling  river,  all  warm  and  shining  in  the 
sun,  while  we  were  shivering  amongst  snow  and  hail. 
Gradually  other  small  refts  appeared  in  the  grey  shroud, 
showing  glimpses  of  the  country  far  down  still,  and  in 
narrow  patches.  The  scene  was  imposing,  worth  the 
labour  of  the  ascent  often  over,  and  the  troublesome 
mist  enriched  its  natural  grandeur.  Through  the 
openings  here  and  there,  the  land  had  the  aspect  of 
islands  studded  in  a  stormy  sea,  but  a  great  many 
fathoms  down  beneath  the  surface.  Indeed  the  mist 
greatly  magnified  the  apparent  distance,  and  mystified 
everything,  so  that  the  result  might  be  expressed  bet- 
ter by  saying  that  we  seemed  looking  through  the 
ocean  to  islands  on  its  opposite  surface ;  but  it  created 
such  a  complete  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the  exact 
locality  of  each  respective  patch  of  green  and  yellow, 
or  each  purple  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  all  of  them 
provokingly  enjoying  unbroken  sunshine,  that  as  the 
afternoon  was  wearing  on  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
Wish  that  we  were  safely  placed  "on  any  one  of  them, 
or  greatly  regret  when  the  poetry  of  the  mist  began 
to  roll  away  and  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  plain  and  un- 
adorned splendour  of  Lochnagar  on  an  autumn  after- 
noon. No  illusion  of  the  mist,  and  it  had  made  seve- 
ral, was  more  magical  and  striking  than  its  withdrawal. 
The  drawing  up  of  the  veil  was  almost  instantaneous. 
The  various  rents  rapidly  increased  in  size — the  frag- 
ments seeming  to  melt  away — and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  was  scarcely  a  cloudlet  to  be  seen  in  the  sky; 
but  the  sunbeams  were  beating  down  fiercely  on  the 
naked  rocks,  and  rapidly  drying  up  the  snow  that  had 
fallen,  to  make  of  it  more  mist  to  bewilder  the  next 
party  that  might  visit  the  native-homes  of  storms,  and, 
as  it  so  fell  out,  to  bewilder  the  most  distinguished 
party  ever  likely  to  visit  them.  The  celerity  of  its 
disappearance  in  this  and  in  every  similar  instance,  can 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  very  little  mist 
went  to  the  construction  of  the  delusive  scenes  pre- 


sented there — that  is  to  say,  the  mist  at  bo  time  had 
ever  enveloped  more  than  the  mere  pinnacles  of  the 
mountain ;  for,  when  we  reached  the  earth  again,  we 
tried  hard  to  meet  some  person  who  could,  or  would, 
say  that  the  forenoon  had  been  stormy,  but  every  one 
insisted  on  its  having  been  "  a  braw  harvest  day ;" 
and  we  were  most  provokingly  congratulated  on  having 
got  such  a  fine,  quiet,  clear  day  for  the  hill. 

Quiet  it  never  was,  but  it  became  decidedly  clear ; 
and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  far  more  extensive- 
and  grander  than  many  of  its  eulogists  assert,  for  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  that  they  have  never  been 
there.  One  gentleman,  knowing  that  many  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  rise  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
and  hills  innumerable  to  the  north  and  west,  savs 
that  the  view  is  confined  to  the  north-east !  He  for- 
got the  height  of  the  hill.  The  guides  assert  that 
Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Pentlands  can  be  distinguished2 
from  its  summit.  We  doubt  that,  even  with  a  good 
glass,  which  we  never  tried ;  but,  by  the  naked  eye, 
we  could  quite  clearly  distinguish  the  hills  around 
Loch  Leven,  in  Kinross-shire,  all  the  hiHs  in  Fifeshire, 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  blue  belt  of  water 
all  round  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
with  white  specks,  that  we  half  dreamed  to  be  vessels, 
dotted  on  its  surface ;  and,  out  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Grampians,  the  fine  rich  lowlands  of  Angus  and 
Mearns,  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  to  the  river's  mouth,  and 
the  broad  fertile  lands  stretching  wide  and  far  beyond 
it  to  the  Deveron.  The  imagination  easily  magnified 
an  apparent  dimness  over  some  localities  into  the  smoke 
ascending  from  large  towns;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
glass,  the  spires  and  chimnies  of  many  busy  haunts  of 
manufacturing  industry  might  have  been  clearly  seen, 
and  the  masts  and  streamers  of  the  ships  in  a  dozen 
of  harbours.  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, over  all  that  long  hue  of  nearly  150  miles — 
the  busy  thousands  plying  their  daily  toil,  and  the  busy 
hundreds  weary  in  search  of  pleasure ;  the  many  break- 
ing and  bounding  hearts,  and  the  many  more  in  dull 
neutrality  with  the  world ;  the  cheering  hopes,  and  the 
wretched  disappointments;  the  eyes  sparkling  with 
joy,  and  the  "  eyes  bleared"  with  grief;  the  bubbles  of 
expectation  floating,  many-coloured,  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  melting  away  to  nothing  amongst  forgotten  things ; 
the  young  buds  of  many  lives  beginning,  the  cankered 
flowers  of  others  not  well  begun ;  the  withering  fruit 
dying  away  ere  it  attained  to  ripeness,  and  the  fruit  of 
old  years  worth  worse  than  nothing  when  it  ripened ; 
the  cares  and  the  happinesses  of  many  more  than  half- 
a-million  of  human  beings  in  the  land  spread  outwards 
to  the  east — the  thought  of  all  these  things  might  keep 
the  mind  in  the  world,  even  on  the  solitary  and  ragged 
peaks  of  Lochnagar. 

Westward,  by  Braeraar,  Invercauld,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Dee,  the  prospect  is  magnificent.  The 
declining  sun  shed  additional  splendour  over  the  pur- 
ple heather  of  September,  cast  a  cheerful  light  upon 
the  grey  precipices,  a  richer  upon  the  deep  green  pine 
forests  that  spread  so  wide  and  far,  and  brought  up 
many  sparkling  beams  from  the  gleaming  river,  set  in  its 
fringes  of  birk.  But  all  these  attractive  points  faded  in 
interest  before  the  rugged  features  of  themountain  itself. 
The  high,  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  and  their 
deep  ravines,  repaid  well  the  weary  ascent;  and  the  view 
down  into  the  dark*  depths  of  these  abysses  is  note 
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startling,  because  i*  is  more  indefinite,  than  to  clamber 
nwngst  them,  and  see  their  actual  height.     The  weary 
ere  gets  bo  bottom,  and  the  imagination  can  conceive 
of  those  horrid  clefts,  into  which  the  son  shone  not,  as 
alflnst  bottomless.       The  cliffs  around  Loch  Muiok 
are  partly  visible — a  deep  dark  loch  lies  to  the  right, 
wt  far  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  sheer 
down  in  front  are   those  fearful  precipices  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  that  form  the  half-circle  where  the  snows 
of  Lochnagar  are  stared  throughout  the  summer  months. 
The  glance  downwards  to  the  deep,  dark  tarn  at  the 
hottom  of  these  stupendous  rocks  is  terrific.     With  a 
high  wind  blowing  from  the  west,  or  a  light  head,  it 
k  dangerous.    An  over-anxious  curiosity  has  proved 
fatal  in  more  than  one  instance.    The  precipices  stand 
ott  quite  perpendicular  at  the  top.   They  hare  no  gra- 
faated  fan,  no  slight  descent  wearing  steeper  by  de- 
grees; but  the  foot  is  brought  at  once  to  the  edge, 
and  the  next  step  would  be  five  hundred  yards  down 
amongst  those  jagged  cliffs  and  masses  of  debris  be- 
tween the  traveller  and  the  loch.     The  step  has  been 
taken.    Not  very  long  ago,  an  individual  in  a  pleasure 
party,  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  trusting  to  a  sure  foot 
and  a  steady  eye,  in  utter  defiance  of  remonstrances 
fay  the  guides,  went  too  near  the  edge,  lost  his  balance, 
and  was  destroyed.    The  surface  of  the  rock  is  broken, 
and  sharp  cliffs*  hang  out  here  and  there.     Wild  look- 
ing gullies  penetrate  sometimes  deep  into  its  breast, 
and  long  ledges  extend  beyond  the  ordinary  surface. 
It  looks  like  one  great  mass  that  had  been  cleft  open 
by  some  gigantic  power ;  but  where  is  the  other  half  P 
Bight  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  heath- 
dad  hill  rises  gradually,  and  not  ungently^  to  a  consi- 
derabieheight— but  that  cannot  be  it.  This  tremendous 
ehasm,  the  deep  fissures  in  the  rock;  and  the  sharp, 
outhanging  cliffs,  form  together  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  in  the  Highlands.     They  give  to  the 
mountain,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  that  peculiarly 
blue  tinge  by  which  it  is  everywhere  characterised. 
And  few  mountains  in  Scotland  are  farther  seen  than 
Lochnagar.     We  tried  to  look  down  into  this  terrible 
storehouse  of  winter's  snow — for  it  is  amongst  its  deep 
recesses,  and  upon  its  untrodden  shelves,  that  the 
drifts  of  winter  are  laid,  which  subsist  unmelted 
through  the  summer  mdnths — with  something  of  affec- 
tionate regard.     They  recalled  days  long  gone  by, 
when  from  a  distance  of  very  many — that  is,  of  fully 
forty  miles — we  were  wont  to  look  with  wonder,  and 
a  sort  of  childish  reverence,  in  the  warm  month  of 
July,  to  the  terrible  mountain  that   alone  kept  its 
winker's  cap,  in  defiance  of  the  summer's  sun.     Even 
there,  on  the  dark  cliff's  edge,  we  strained  our  glance,  in 
the  wild  thought  of  catching  again  a  ray  of  the  setting 
sun  from  the  far-distant  windows  where  we  had  watched 
Lochnagar.    To  us,  indeed,  they  had  no  longer  any 
interest.    It  was  but  a  short  Section  of  a  lifetime ;  yet 
the  warm  hearts  and  beaming  eyes  that  watched  with 
us  the  sun  reflected  from  the  snow  of  Lochnagar,  in 
the  west,  are  laid  low  beside  that  river  of  theirs ;  and 
its  soft  perpetual  murmuringSj  as  it  wound  past  their 
narrow  homes^  are  by  them  unheeded. 

Byron,  in  one  of  his  foot  notes  to  his  poem  of  Loeh- 
nagar,  says  that  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal 
snows ;  but  we  may  subjoin  the  note  itself  :— 

"Ladn  jr&or,  df,  H  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch  na 
Q*t,  tare*  proudly  pre-eminent  In  the  Northern  fiig blinds, 


near  InvercaufcL  Gee  of  our  modern  tourists  mentions  it  as  the 
highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  amongst 
our  '  Caledonian  Alps.'  Its  appearance  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  but 
the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin  y  Gafr  I 
spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  which 
has  given  birth  to  these  stanzas." 

His  lordship,  we  presume,  was  deceived  by  the  snow 
in  these  deep  hollows  of  the  rocks,  for  it  is  not  the 
summit,  but  the  recesses  in  the  precipices  that  are  the 
seat  of  the  eternal  snows.  Lochnagar  is  not  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britian,  for  there  are  several  higher 
mountains  at  the  source  of  Dee ;  while  Ben  Lomond 
and  Ben  Nevis  are  both  higher  mountains  than  Loch- 
nagar, which  wants,  we  believe,  a  very  few  feet  of  foul 
thousand. 

We  know  not  what  excuse  to  make  for  quoting 
Lord  Byron's  well-known  lines  on  this  mountain  }  for 
they  have  been  so  frequently  quoted,  even  in  class* 
books,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  an  apology  for  their 
insertion  here,  except  that  hitherto  we  have  met  nd 
good  poetry  on  the  Dee: — 

"LACHIW  Y  OilE. 

"  Awiv,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 

In  yon  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

If  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love: 
Still,  Caledonia,  dear  are  thy  mountains, 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elements  war; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountaini| 

I  sigh  for  the  Talleys  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

u  Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered; 

My  cap  Was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid;* 
On  chieftains  departed  my  memory  pondered, 

As  daily  I  strayed  through  the  pine-oover'd  glade: 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star1. 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natit es  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

"  Shades  of  the  dead!  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale? 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Bound  Lochnagar  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers; 

They  dwell  'mid  the  tempests  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

"  Hi-starlet  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  yon  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  P 
Ah!  why  were  yon  destined  to  die  at  CullodenP % 

E'en  victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause: 
Still  were  yon  happy  in  death's  early  slumbers, 

To  rest  with  your  clans  in  the  caves  of  Braemar; 
No  more  shall  resound,  to  the  pibroch's  load  numbers, 

Yonr  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

"  Years  have  rbU'd  on,  Lochnagar,  since  I  left  yon, 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  yon  again: 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  yon, 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 


*  "  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod;  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  orthography." 

f  "  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  c  the  Gordon*? 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better 
known  by  the  name  of f  The  Pretender.'  This  branch  was  nearly 
allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts.  George, 
the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess?  Annabel!* 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  By  her  he  left 
four  sons:  the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  I  have  the  honour  to 
claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors." 

J  "  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  hot 
certain;  but,  si  many  fell  in  the  insuffectidh,  I  have'  fisM  the 
name  of  the  jsrineipnl  Action,  *  p4n  pro  toto?  "d 
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England!  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
To  him  who  has  roamed  on  the  mountains  afar: 

Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic! 
The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Lochnugar!" 

;  Lord  Byron  errs,  in  saying  that  nature  has  bereft  Loch- 
toagar  of  verdure  and  flowers.  None  of  the  Deeside 
mountains  are  more  thickly  planted  with  one  descrip- 
tion of  "verdure.  Mosses  of  every  shade  grow  thickly 
Almost  to  the  summit.  The  heath  is  stronger  than 
,00  any  of  the  other  hills,  and  around  its  roots  grasses 
spring  thickly.  •  Near  the  hare  summit,  gushing  out 
from  the  flinty  rock,  there  is  a  strong,  spring  which 
has  worn  the  stone  around  down  to  a  very  fine  sand ; 
and  some  pale  hut  pretty  Alpine  flowers  repay  its  la- 
bours with. their  soft  "beauty.  The  botany  of  Lochna- 
gar  is  peculiarly  rich* 

*  His  lordship's  relatives,  the  Gordons,  certainly,  had 
representatives  in  the  Scottish  rebel  camp ;  but,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  they  were,  in  the  last 
century,  a  "  pawky  race,"  and  came  out  of  all  the  con- 
fiscations consequent  on  rebellion,  better  than  they  en- 
tered them.  The  Erakines  of.  Mar  were  .swept  com- 
pletely away,.  Some  branches  of  the  Parquharsons 
shared  the  same  fate.  Many  Highland  families  were 
left  in  a. similar,  position;  but  amid  ruins  the  Gordons 
throve.;  and  while  the  Keiths,  and  the  representatives 
of  mauy  other  families,  on  the  roll  of  Highland  chief- 
tainship, sought  to  repair  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
service,  the  Gordons  added  field  to  field,  and  flourished 
over  all  "  the  north  count rie. " 

Travellers  never  should  attempt  Lochnagar  without 
a  trustworthy  guide,  and  from  any  side,  by  which  it  can 
be  approached,  it  is  work  far  the  day,  from  the  earliest 
hours  till  sun  down.  The  prospect  will  amply  repay 
the  time  and  toil  if  the  day  be  clear,  but  the  weather  of 
Loohnagar  is  eminently  capricious.  Upon  the  Saturday 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  we  were 


nearly  "storm-staid"  on  its  summit,a  party  left  Balmoral 
forthe  mountain;  and  the  ascent  directly  from  Balmoral 
is  one  of  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  party  com- 
prised the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the  Premier,  with 
several  distinguished  guests,  then  resident  at  the  castle. 
They  started  early,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn by  one.  The  morning  was  particularly  fine,  and 
they  were  mounted  on  excellent  ponies.  In  coarse  of 
the  forenoon,  the  mist  came  down  very  thick  on  the 
hill;  and,  after  noon,  a  heavy  drizzling  rain  began  to 
fall,  even  in  the  glens.  The  royal  party  were  always 
remarkable  for  punctuality,  but  the  day  was  cold  and 
coarse,  so  that  no  surprise  was  felt  when  one  o'clock 
passed  without  their  re-appearance.  At  three  o'clock 
more  anxiety  was  felt,  and  that  increased  when  four 
and  five  passed  without  their  return.  Lochnagar  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
royalty  was- literally  lost  amongst  its  moors,  for  a  part 
of  a  very»disagreeable  day.  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
council,  may  be  a  great  stay  and  support  of  the  crown ; 
but,  on  the  niountains,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  make 
the  tetter  Premier — and  the  late  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  would  have  been,  in  that  position,  superior  to 
either  of  the  two  great  rivals.  The  guides  had  either 
lost  their  way  in  the-  thick  mists,  or  found  themselves 
unable  to  proceed,  amongst  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow, 
with  that  celerity  on  which  they  had  reckoned.  The  for- 
mer was,  we  believe,  the  case ;  and  for  a  time  the  Queen's 
party  were  unable  to  tell  how  best  they  might  descend 
from  that  most  stormy  part  of  her  dominions.  The  ad- 
venture was  not  without  its  dangers,  for  on  such  hills, 
ere  now,  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  the  hardiest 
men  have  perished.  The  evening  had  closed  in,  ere, 
between  six  and  seven,  the  household  of  Balmoral  were 
relieved  by  the  return  of  the  party  from  an  anxiety  that 
was  becoming  disagreeable. 


REVOLUTIONISED   ITALY* 


This  Revolution  in  Italy- has  been  growing  now  for 
two  years;  and  although  occasionally  checked,  yet  it 
has  made  progress,  and  is  progressing.  The  election 
of  Pope  Pius  .IX.,  his  subsequent  reforms,  and  his 
quarrels  with  Austria,  have  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Italian  movement.  This 
opinion  is  erroneous,  for  the  Italian  movement  has 
been  quietly  ripening  for  many  years,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Italian  refugees,  poets,  and  writers.  They 
have  dreamed  the  dream  of  Germany,  and  aim  at  a 
unity  of  the  Italian  kingdoms,  which  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  accomplish.  The  idea  of  unity  of  races  has 
been  the  cause  of  several  revolutions  in  1848.  It  is 
more  cherished  by  the  learned  than  by  the  general 
population  of  the  states  affected  by  the  proposal.  The 
peasants  of  Tuscany,  we  presume,  had  no  desire  to 
eject  the  Grand  Duke,  and  merge  his  dominions  into  a 
general  confederacy.  The  fanners  of  the  German 
provinces  are  not,  we  think,  anxious  for  a  vicar-general 
of  the  empire,  with  a  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  The 
remodelling  of  Europe  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 


general  population.  The  philosophers  alone  grasped 
the  idea,  and  events  nearly  produced  its  realisation. 
The  jealousies  of  many  different  courts  and  monarchies 
stand  out  against  its  adoption.  Even  the  people  them- 
selves are  often  averse  to  the  loss  of  their  identity  in 
a  general  combination  of  states.  The  citizens  of  Mu- 
nich, of  Berlin,  and  of  Vienna,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  adopt,  warmly,  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of 
their  metropolitan  privileges.  The  peasantry  have 
even  become  accustomed  to  the  distinctive  title  of 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  or  Hanoverian,  and  may  feel  some 
repugnance  to  the  general  title  of  German.  The  diffi- 
culty is  at  least  equally  great  in  Italy,  where  there  are 
so  many  principalities,  dukedoms,  and  kingdoms.  The 
hope  of  the  King  of  Naples  joining  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  other  numerous  Italian  princes,  in 
casting  away  their  thrones  and  becoming  the  influen- 
tial aristocrats  of  one  great  monarchy,  or  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  an  Italian  republic,  is  not,  we  think,  of  much 
consequence. 

An  idea  of  this  kind  floated  in  the  minds  of  the 
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eothosiattic  and  literary  Italians.  They  endeavoured 
to  work  it  out;  and  Sir  James  Graham  was  accused  of 
thwarting  their  proceedings.  A  large  amount  of  lumi- 
1009  and  fiery  correspondence  undoubtedly  passed 
through  our  post-office  on  these  subjects;  and  the 
Austrian  authorities  became  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  some  of  the  epistles.  Mr.  Macfarlane  is  op- 
posed to  many  of  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  Italy. 
He  seems  to  believe  that  many  abuses  existed  to  cor- 
net, and  that  the  Italians  took  ,the  wrong  course  of 
aMomplwhing  their  reform.  He  left  England  for  the 
East  in  July,  1847,  and  he  admits  that  the  Roman 
States  had  been  ill-administered : — 

-When  I  left  England  for  the  East  in  the  month  of  July, 
1647,  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  curiously  intent  on  the  reforms 
tad  changes  of  the  new  and  most  popular  Pope,  Pins  IX.,  and 
«  his  more  than  half-developed  scheme  for  the  federal  union 
ud  independence  of  all  Italy.  Some  of  these  reforms  challenged 
had  obtained  the  admiration  even  of  conservative  statesmen.  In 
reticular,  the  administration  of  the  Roman  states  was,  and  long 
sal  been,  so  defective,  so  faulty,  and  corrupt,  that  almost  any 
cfasage  or  attempt  to  change  appeared  as  an  improvement.  Gene- 
nllr  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  were  with  the  Italians,  and 
I  believe  there  were  few  among  us  who  would  not  have  rejoiced 
to  see  the  union  and  independence  of  that  country.  Many  thought 
last  to  desirable  an  end  might  be  reached  by  perseverance  and 
■flhmtion,  by  piugieas  of  tame  and  education,  and  without  revo- 
kua  tad  bloodshed.  Others,  however,  had  their  doubts,  and 
fasav  many  evils  and  convulsions  as  likely  to  result  from  the 
sev  alliance  between  papacy  and  democracy — between  the  infal- 
lible pope  and  the  sovereign  people.  Some  were  even  of  opinion 
last  Pius  EL  acted  upon  calculation  as  the  head  of  the  Romish 
ftsjeh,  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  that  church;  and  that  be, 
ansg  popery  declining  everywhere,  thought  he  could  give  it 
fcak  life  and  vigour  by  uniting  himself  with  the  liberals  of  Italy, 
ud  appealing  to  the  political  predilections  or  passions  of  the 
mltitade.  Though  a  novelty  in  modern  times,  such  an  alliance 
artiwu  pope  and  people  bad  not  been  unknown  in  the  middle 
ages.  A  lealooa  Presbyterian  friend  of  mine  would  never  see 
io  this  present  union  and  contract  anything  but  the  scarlet  lady 
of  Bone  seated  upon  the  many-headed  beast;  and  he  predicted 
that,  m  the  end,  either  the  scarlet  woman  would  slay  the  mon- 
ster or  the  monster  the  scarlet  woman.1' 

Mr.  Macfarlane  went  first  to  Constantinople,  where 
be  found  the  revolutionary  fever  verj  hot  amongst  the 
Mans.  They  form  a  small  colony  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  great  Turk,  and  they  agitated  there  with  pro- 
bably greater  security  than  at  home. , .  They  thus  com- 
bined two  objects — matters  of  business,  and  political 
pogress-^-in  one  adventure.  Pio  Nono  fraternised,  it 
&ay  be  remembered,  in  a  very  kindly  way  with  the  old 
antagonist  of  Borne,  and  a  nuncio  was  sent  from  the 
western  metropolis  to  greet  the  unbeliever  in  the 
eastern  capital.  The  Pope  and  the  Sultan  were  more 
opon  a  par  than  any  other  European  sovereigns.  They 
vers  both  spiritual  personages,  and  both,  also,  civil 
rulers;  although  the  civil  character  undoubtedly  pre- 
dominated in  the  Saltan,  and  the  ecclesiastical  in  the 
Pontiff.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  come  into  trouble  by 
giving  too  much  attention  to  temporal  affairs.  His 
interference  with  the  Anstrians,  more  than  the  internal 
reforms  of  his  own  administration,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  assist  in  making  Italy  an  independent  state, 
We,  most  undoubtedly,  left  him  at  Gaeta.  One  of  the 
fat  measures  of  the  Pope  was  to  send  a  nuncio  to 
Constantinople*  It  was  certainly  a  curious  place  for 
a  ttrncio  of  the  Pope  to  visit,  but  he  was  well  received. 
The  Snjtaa  eren  allowed  a  large  triumphal  arch  to  be 
erected  lor  his  honoured  guest,  and  there  was  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  liberality  displayed  upon  all  sides; — 


"  At  last  the  nuncio  arrived.      He  came  to  the  Golden  Horn 
on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  January — one  of  the  gloomiest  of  days. 
The  snow,  wafted  from  the  Black  Sea,  was  lying  knee-deep  in 
Pera,  and  there  was  a  fog  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  in  the 
port  of  Constantinople,  and  along  the  Bosphorus,  which  might 
have  rivalled  the  worst  of  our  fogs  in  the  valley  of  the  Thasaea. 
There  was  no  procession,  no  Italian  flag  to  receive  him:  but  the 
triumphal  arch  was  left  standing.     Not  that  that  arch  was  move 
than  an  erection  of  deal-boards  and  lath  and  plaster.   It  annoyed 
my  nationality  to  see  and  know  that  this  papistical  triumphal 
arch — this  blazoned  but  contemptible  structure  which  annoyed 
every  Englishman  in  the  place  (though  it  delighted  one  or  two 
Irishmen) — was  erected  by  an  Englishman  calling  himself  an  ar- 
chitect. To  mention  the  name  of  Smith  is  to  speak  in  nubibv* — 
it  implies  no  more  than  Jack,  or  Bob,  or  Tom,  or  "Will — it  is  a 
name  that  speaks  nobody.    But  the  Smith  of  whom  I  speak  is  a 
man  who  must  have  been  caught  in  the  woods;  and  (so  well  do 
we  manage  these  matters)  he  was  employed  and  sent  out  by  the 
"  Woods  and  Forests"  to  build  up  a  palace  or  ambassadorial  re- 
sidence, to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  bad  been  burnt  in  the 
great  conflagration  of  1830.     This  arch  was  erected  at  the  top 
of  Gal  at  a,  a  little  before  you  come  to  the  Genoese  tower,  com- 
monly called  the  Tower  of  Galata,  in  the  part  of  the  Christian 
suburb  where  dead  dogs,  dead  cats,  dead  rats,  and  all  other  abo- 
minations do  most  abound.    Coming  from  Borne,  or  from  any— 
the  worst — part  of  Italy,  the  Pope's  legate  must  have  been  sorely 
annoyed  in  sight,  in  smell,  and  in  his  other  senses.     On  the  ar- 
chitrave was  inscribed,  in  gigantic  characters, '  Viva  Pio  Nono,' 
and  under  that  line,  in  still  more  gigantic  letters,  '  Pio  IX.  Pon- 
tile* Max.  et  Opt.'   Such  as  it  was,  the  Pope's  nuncio  went  throogh 
it,  or  under  it.     And  bad  as  it  was  in  taste,  and  unfair  as  a  dis- 
tribution of  honour  to  a  diplomatic  man,  Monsignore  Ferrieri 
might  flatter  himself  that  he,  the  first  envoy  from  the  Pope  of 
Borne  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  had  received  more  honour,  or 
semblance  of  honour,  than  had  been  paid  to  any,  the  most  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  greatest  power  in  Christendom.  The 
wooden  triumphal  arch  remained  some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
representative  of  the  Pontifex  Optimus  et  Maximns  had  passed 
under  it.     The  whole  thing  appeared  to  me  out  of  place,  and 
preposterous.     Yet  was  it  curious  to  see  that,  concedently  in 
date,  the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  representative  at 
least  for  a  large  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  agreed  to  receive, 
and  in  part  helped  to  receive,  with  extraordinary  honours  and 
jubilations,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  representative,  and,  politi- 
cally, an  alter  ego  of  his  Holiness,  just  as  we  in  England  were 
deliberating  in  Parliament  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
renewing,  for  the  first  time  since  we  have  been  a  Protestant 
people,  diplomatic  relations  with  the  See  of  Borne.    The  whole 
display  at  Constantinople— which  excited  some  bitter  animad- 
versions on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  or  old  school  Mussulmans — 
was  quite  consonant  with  the  policy  of  Beschid  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Yixier,  and  his  lntitudinarian  and  would-be-believed  liberal  go- 
vernment ;  besides  being  secured  very  prominent  places  in  three 
newspapers  which  are  published  in  the  French  language  in  Tur- 
key, and  which  are  salaried  by  the  Porte,  the  reception  was  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  figure  in  all  the  continental  and  a  good  many  of 
the  English  newspapers;    these  articles  would  show   to  all 
Christendom  that  the  Government  of  Beschid  Pasha  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  religious  toleration.     It  was  a  cheap  way 
of  obtaining  celebrity.      Yet  was  not  so  very   cheap  after 
all ;  for  if  the  Italian  colony  and  its  sympathisers  paid  for  the 
triumphal  arch,  and  defrayed  other  out-of-door  expenses,  the 
Nuncio  and  his  somewhat  numerous  suit  were  boarded  and 
lodged  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Sultan,     The  whole  of  the 
Hotel  Blondel  was  engaged  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  Monsig- 
nore Ferrieri,  with  his  secretary  and  his  undcr-tecretaries,  his 
maitre  de  hotel,  his  valets,  his  footmen  and  runuing-footmen, 
tarried,  and  was  well  ente.rtaiued  for  some  three  months.     Be- 
fore he  left,  there  was  a  very  distressing  vacuum  in  the  Sultan's 
treasury,  and  many  complaints  were  whispered  about  this  heavy 
and  unnecessary  expenditure.    There  was  also  much  irreverent 
jesting.     The  nuncio  had  brought  from  Borne,  a*  nresents  from 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  representative  of 
the  Caliph  of  the  Mussulmans,  some  very  beautiful  presents — a 
copy,  with  restorations,  of  Trajan's  Column,  and  other  works  of 
art.    The  eolumn  was  some  ten  sset  high ;  the  baasi  itJaovi  on  it 
were  beautifully  executed :  it  was  said  that  the  work  had  occu- 
pied a  Boman  artist  more  than  ten  years.    After  the  Sultan  had 
looked  at  it,  it  was  thought  no  more  of— it  was  said  to  have 
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thrown  aside  in  •  lumber  rood.  An  Italian  artist,  who 
had  lived  long  enough  in  Turkey  to  know  something  of  these 
matters,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  Pope  in  sending  works  of  art 
to  aaeh  a  destination.  *  If,'  said  he,  '  his  Holiness  had  really 
wished  to  make  acceptable  presents  to  his  Highness  Abdul 
Medfid,  he  ought  to  have  forwarded  to  him,  by  liis  most  reverend 
nuncio,  a  specimen,  a  living  flesh  and  blood  specimen  of  all  the 
women  in  Italy — a  Sicilian,  a  Neapolitan,  a  Roman,  a  Florentine, 
a  Genoese,  a  Milanese,  a  Venetian,  at  the  very  least.  These  the 
Saltan  would  have  prised.  But  what  does  he  know  about 
Trajan's  Column,  or  the  history  it  refers  to — or  what  docs  he 
care  for  any  works  of  pure  art  P'" 

While  we  consider  this,  perhaps,  a  harsh  opinion 
passed  regarding  our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  the 
ally  of  the  pontiff — a  person,  as  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
moving  in  moral  and  highly  respectable  society — hand- 
in-glove,  so  to  say,  with  our  liege  lady  the  Queen,  and 
the  courted  friend  of  Pio  Nono,  the  spiritual  head  on 
earth  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians,  of  whom 
thousands  are  nuns  of  the  most  indisputable  character, 
and  multitudes  are  self-denying  priests  without  stain 
ot  reproach;  yet  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  say- 
ing of  the  Italian  artist. 

Even  if  his  highness  Abdul  Medjid  were  the  naughty 
personage  thus  represented,  yet  we  are  not  certain 
that  young  princes  of  our  own  royal  line  have  not  been 
susceptible  of  similar  charges;  and,  in  their  studies, 
may  not  have  preferred  the  originals  to  all  the  works  of 
Italian  artists,  however  much  genius  was  impressed  on 
the  marble.  "We  should,  therefore,  see  for  Abdul  Medjid 
tihe  propriety  of  a  visit  from  the  Pope's  nuncio,  if  this 
libel  of  the  Italian  artist  be  aggravated,  according  to 
recent  English  law,  with  a  strong  dash  of  truth. 

The  artist,  we  fear,  had  not  received  that  encourage- 
ment which,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  was  de- 
served by  his  genius  at  the  court  of  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  descendant  of  Mahomet,  perhaps,  inherits  his 
great  ancestors  antipathy  to  graven  images,  carved 
work,  and  pictorial  representations.  Indeed,  the 
Turks  have  never  been  famous  for  attachment  to  the 
labours  of  art  and  the  fruits  of  genius.  They  have 
been  and  are  a  practical,  although  an  indolent  people, 
akd  their  gratifications  do  not  rest  much  in  any  of  those 
higher  pleasures  which  western  men  profess  to  find  in 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  Italian  artist  was  no 
doubt  displeased  on  that  account,  and  more  disposed 
to  speak  evil  of  his  superiors.  Italian  artists  are  not 
passionately  fond  of  those  who  neglect  their  commodi- 
ties. They  are  apt  to  speak  .ill  of  all  countries 
where  the  merits  of  their  wares  are  overlooked. 
The  practice  proves  them  to  be  merely  of  common 
flesh  and  blood.  We  are  all  tinged  more  or  less 
with  the  same  defect.  It  operates  in  their  case, 
unfortunately,  often  against  their  own  country  or  its 
authorities*  The  country  is  beloved  by  them,  but 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  Government 
when  they  did  not  succeed  there.  Upon  the  Austrians 
or  the  Bourbons  is  cast  the  burden  of  their  reverses. 
Marshal  Radetzky  fares  nothing  better  than  Abdul 
Medjid.  Their  complaints  are  heard,  believed,  pitied, 
and  repeated,  until  half  the  civilised  world  believes 
that  Italy  is  trampled  down,  and  material  prosperity 
rendered  impossible  there. 

The  Pope's  nuncio  had  no  desire  to  intermeddle 
with  the  moral  discrepancies  of  the  Sultan,  but  he 
reached  Constantinople  bent  upon  executing  a  project 
of  his  master's,  for  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  and 
Astern  Churches.    For  this  purpose  lie  had  come 


armed  with  vast  bundles  of  tracts  en  Church  unity,  and 
endeavoured  to  fraternise  with  the  Anninian  patriarch, 
with  the  Greek  primate,  and  even  with  the  chief  Rabbi 
of  the  Jews,  who  ail  cordially  wished  him  "back 
at  Rome,  or  safely  bestowed  in  some  more  remote  place." 
"His  plans,"  says  Mr.  Macfarlane,  "sorely  alarmed 
the  married  priests,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  wives 
of  the  priests."  He  endeavoured  to  induce  "  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  Levant  to  acknowledge  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope,"  and  Austria  and  France  were 
jealous  on  the  subject;  but  the  revolutions  arising 
turned  their  attention  to  business  of  a  more  imme- 
diately pressing  character;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub  that  arose  amongst  contending  nationalities, 
the  Sublime  Porte  was  very  glad  to  see  the  last  of  the 
"  Nuncio." 

The  plans  of  Pio  Nono  for  the  propagation  and  con- 
solidation of  "  the  church,"  evince  an  active  and  ener- 
getic mind.  They  resemble  his  idea  for  restoring 
unity  to  Italy.  He  was,  and  is,  the  man  to  save  his 
church  and  his  country,  if  they  would  be  supported 
by  great  plans ;  and  yet  he  has  failed.  The  spirit  thai 
thus  zealously  watched  over  the  propagandism  of  the 
East  was  equally  vigilant  in  the  West.  In  attending 
to  the  interest  of  his  church  in  the  Levant,  he  did  not 
forget  its  concerns  in  Ireland ;  and  to  his  anxiety  for 
propagandism  may  be  ascribed  his  avowed  hostility  to 
our  Irish  College  scheme.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
present  Pontiff  is  an  ambitious  man,  full  of  great  de- 
signs, an  Italian  patriot,  and  a  sincere  ecclesiastic. 
He  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood the  position  of  his  countrymen.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  dreaded  infidelity  at  Rome  when  he 
was  making  war  against  the  possible  formation  of  scep- 
tical opinions  in  Irelaud,  where  there  is  less  theoreti- 
cal scepticism  than  in  any  other  populous  European 
country.  The  Pontiff  and  his  advisers  were,  probably, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  prevalence  made  by  Socialist 
opinions  in  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
While  battling  with  Protestantism  and  Grecianism, 
they  had  neglected  a  more  dangerous  opponent  at 
home.  They  were  contented  with  the  profession  with- 
out the  vitality  of  faith.  They  utterly  miscalculated 
the  character  of  the  masses  around  them.  They  knew 
not  that  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Macfarlane  describes 
in  the  following  quotation  were  numerous  in  Austria, 
France,  and  even  Italy : — 

"  It  was  about  this  time — we  being  on  a  voyage  to  Nicode- 
mia — that  I  had  a  conversation  with  an  old  Venetian  who  had 
mixed  in  his  breast  the  leaven  of  the  Qallo-Italian  Republican- 
ism of  1797  with  the  dregs  of  the  Liberalism  of  1848.  He  had 
served  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  sailor  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte ;  he  had  fled  from  Venice  in  1815 ;  he  did  not  allege  poli- 
tical causes  for  his  flight ;  he  was  silent,  and  perhaps  prudently 
so,  on  this  part  of  his  history  ;  but  since  then  he  had  practised 
as  a  doctor  in  Algiers,  in  Tunis,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  now  he  was  in 
the  Sultan's  army,  and  was  going  into  Asia  to  examine  the  re- 
cruits they  were  catching  in  the  mountains.  He  was  infinitely 
rejoiced  at  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  '  As  for  Carlo  Alberto,' 
said  he,  '  he  will  flare  for  a  day  and  then  go  off  like  a  snuffed 
candle.  So  will  all  kings.  As  for  the  Pope,  he  is  an  old  wo- 
man, and  teaches  a  religion  fit  only  for  old  women.  We  men  of 
liberal  principles  are  neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  of  any  other 
religion.  The  world  is  too  enlightened  for  that.  But  Pits  IX. 
has  played  our  cards  for  us,  and  we  will  let  him  play  on  a  little 
longer,  until  we  shall  have  no  further  need  of  him — and  then  we 
can  cut  off  the  old  fool's  head.'  I  have  softened  his  language,  and 
have  taken  out  certain  expletives  which  would  not  well  bear  re- 
peating.    This  otA  white-bearded  and  moustachioed  ndventurw 
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was  »a  Art*  tt  exaggerated  specimen  of  tbe  class  to  which  he 
belonged  j  hut  I  know  that  sentiments  similar  to  his  were,  and 
are,  entertained  very  generally  by  men  of  bis  school." 

» 

Pio  Nono  probably  found  out  some  of  these  matters 
when  the  discovery  was  too  late.     The  reaction,  which 
evidently  occurred  in  the  councils  of  Borne  at  an  early 
period  of  the  campaign  between  Austria  and  Piedmont, 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  insight  which  the  Pontiff 
and  his  council  gradually  gained  into  the  character  and 
objects  of  their  allies.     Even  the  equality  of  religions 
proclaimed  under  the  republic  at  Home  would  be  little 
less  offensive  to  them  than  the  bold  infidelity  pro- 
claimed by  the  rudest  talkers  of  Toung  Italy.     They 
still,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  difficulties,  clung  to 
tke  idea  that  their  hold  on  the  peasantry  was  secure. 
So  from  Gaeta  the  Roman  Pontiff,  while  a  fugitive, 
issued  his  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  party 
ruling  in  Rome.     He  might  have  issued  it  against  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  his  mandarins  with  precisely 
similar  results.     It  was  the  last  weapon  of  the  Pope, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  used  if  he  had  believed 
thai  tbe  days  of  its  efficiency  were  past.     The  Nea- 
politans and  Piedmontese  armies  are  now  to  be  em- 
ployed, we  believe,  to   accomplish    his   restoration. 
They  are  not  on  mutually  friendly  terms,  and  may 
tin  their  arms  against  each  other,  instead  of  their 
Roman  and  Tuscan  neighbours.     At   present,  and 
so  far  as  futurity  may  be  scanned,  the  circumstances 
of  tbe  late  Roman  ruler  are  unenviable.     The  Roman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  may  easily  restore  his 
kingdom,  but  his  power  over  the  consciences  of  his 
people  is  far    spent.      The   superstitious   reverence 
with  which  they  regarded  him  is  worn  out.     Carried 
back  to  the  Quirinal  by  foreign  bayonets,  he  will  be 
considered  a  foreign  nominee.  The  creatures  of  a  court 
will  be  provided  for  at  Rome.    Men  who  crawl  through 
any  meanness  before  a  crown  will  offer  their  allegiance. 
Tbe  priests  who  honestly  expect  advantages  from  his 
sway  will  submit  cheerfully  to  his  rule.     The  people 
will  still  regard  him  as  an  mfhetion  imposed  by  Bourbon 
baronets,  and  to  be  thrown  off  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

Tie  character  of  Tthe  Roman  and  Italian  Liberals, 
or  extreme  Republicans,  for  bravery,  courtesy,  and 
good  manners,  is  very  low  in  Mr.  Macfarlane's  opinion. 
He  considers  them  the  bane  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
fighting  capabilities  are  the  materials  of  his  jokes.  Tor 
their  enmity  to  England  he  returns  enmity  again.  For 
ercry  bitter  word  against  the  country  of  his  birth  he 
repays  them  double  in  his  book.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  is,  we  suppose,  destroyed ;  but  if  not,  the 
Tengeance  will  faH  short  of  the  mark,  and  the  satire 
unknown  will  be  harmless.  At  Constantinople  the 
young  Italians  appeared  nothing  better  to  him  than 
raffians  in  hair.  They  were  disposed  to  make  no  other 
wcrinces  for  their  principles  than  were  embraced  in 
the  growth  of  moustachios  and  in  loud  talking.  Both 
manifestations  were  perfectly  safe  at  the  Golden  Horn. 
On  the  Mincio  they  might  have  been  attended  by  dif- 
ferent results: — 

"TWre  was  a  good  crop  of  beards,  whiskers,  and  monstachios 
Wwe,  fat  after  we  got  the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  these 
ttnngitatenrait  a  wonderful  growth  and  increase.  To  shave, 
or  to  favefc  any  port  of  one's  face  with  a  razor  was  considered 
*  eertaa  sign  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  tendencies.  Your 
true  HepttHcan  face  presented  nothing  but  a  bit  of  forehead, 
$&,  fti,  a*$  Wtahy  half,'  TolStical  opinions  tteYe'also  strong!? 


pronounced  in  tarts.  The  Liberals  sported  Hats  of  ^manner* 
of  shapes,  the  favourite  colour  being  white  or  drab.  They  had. 
their  Chapean  A  la  Robespierre,  their  Chapeau  Republican,  their 
Chapeau  A  la  Calabrai3e,  &c,  &c,  for  the  most  part  decorated 
with  tricolonred  ribbons  or  eocltades.  And  how  contemptuously 
did  they  look  down  upon  us  peaceable  roatter-of-fiict  Englishmen*? 
who  wore  none  of  these  fashions  or  emblems  1  When  these  hats 
first  eame  out  we  could  scarcely  walk  through  the  streets  of  Peraj 
or  through  those  two  Perote  paradises,  the  smaller  and  the  great- 
burying-ground,  without  the  risk  of  being  insulted  otherwise' 
than  by  looks." 

The  uniform  of  liberal  principles  was  not  confinccT 
to  the  Bosphorus.  The  fashion  of  manifesting  a  creed, 
by  the  cut  and  the  crop  of  the  chin  prevailed  else- 
where. The  movements  of  1848  in  many  continental 
countries  were  too  much  under  the  direction  ancji 
guidance  of  students,  who  scarcely  knew  their  own. 
mind ;  and  old  rakes,  under  the  name  of  philosophers, 
who  had  no  mind  to  be  known.  Mingled  with  them 
were  truly  great  men,  who  had  lived  through  years  of 
suffering  at  home  or  exile  abroad,  for  the  idea  of  free- 
dom— men  who  really  loved  their  respective  countries^ 
and  were  ready  with  any  sacrifice  for  their  indepen- 
dence, but  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  barbers'  pole 
buffoonery  that  grew  up  everywhere  around  them. 
This  author  allows  nothing  for  their  exigencies.  He 
calculates  nothing  upon  the  trying  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion. Shaving  is,  with  him,  political  orthodoxy,  and  no 
man  deserves  liberty  who  wilfully  neglects  to  make  daily^ 
a  liberal  use  of  his  razor.  His  attachment  to  his  own 
English  customs—  in  this  respect  the  best — are  bigoted 
like  the  beards  of  the  Messinese.  Everywhere  he  was 
met  by  the  plague  of  hair.     At  Smyrna : —  " 

"  During  oar  confinement  in  the  l&zaietto,  I  obtained  somfc 
amusing  information  from  an  excellent  old  friend,  who  has  known 
Malta  these  last  thirty  years^  and  whose  English  feelings  have  not 
been  spoiled  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  habits  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  are  a  great  many  Neapolitans  in  the  island,  some 
being  settled,  and  some  mere  visitors  for  business  or  for  polities; 
It  appe&ts  that  the  majority  are  liberal*,  or  pretend  to  be  sq. 
A  short  time  ago  they  were  all  wearing  revolutionary  tricolonred 
sashes,  breast-knots,  hat-bands,  or  cockades  ;  but  when  the  news 
came  that  King  Ferdinand  had  smashed  the  barricades  at  Naples', 
they  stowed  these  things  away ;  and  not  an  inch  of  tricolour 
had  they  sported  since.  So  was  it  at  Napiea  in  1821  (when  in- 
telligence came  that  William  Pope's  carbonari  army  had  run  away 
from  the  Austrians  at  Rieti),  with  sashes,  ribbons,  mustachios, 
and  carbonari  insignia  and  diplomas.  Alort  lea  pail*  itaicni  "h 
bon  march/  a  Naples.  Human  bristles  were  cheap.  I  went  to 
bed  one  night,  leaving  all  the  city  most  martially,  and  consti- 
tutionally, and  liberally  whiskered  and  moustachioed;  when  I 
nwoke  the  next  morning,  you  could  not  have  found  in  all  Napiea 
a  whisker  or-  moustachio  for  love  or  money.  Our  tailor,  who 
had  been  a  national  guardsman,  a  clubsraan,  a  carbonaro  of  the 
intensest  heat  and  the  biggest  moustachios,  called  for  his  bfll-^ 
for  the  Austrians  were  coming,  and  he  could  not  tell  what  else 
might  happen.  I  did  not  know  Mm,  he  was  so  clean  shaved  and 
altered."  - 

These  anecdotes  are  all  amusing,  but  they  make 
little  towards  the  object  that  Englishmen  have  reafly 
to  ascertain.  A  certain  policy  has  been  pursued 
by  our  Government  in  the  conflict  of  opinions^ 
and  we  want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  a  wise 
policy,  firmly  executed ;  or  a  weak  policy,  carried  oat 
in  vacillation.  A  slight  recapitulation  of  our  noto- 
rious transactions  will  show  that  while  one  party  are 
well-disposed  to  bespatter  Viscount  Palmerston  and 
the  Government  with  blame  on  all  occasions,  yet  they 
have  not  pursued  a  wise  and  consistent  course.  Look 
ing  back  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  year  of  revolu* 
tionfi,  men  did  say  that  our  fleet  was  emproyed  tt 
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suppress  the  Liberal  cause  ia  Portugal  on  aooount  of 
the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  Court  at  St.  James's ! 
The  fact  is  unquestionable.  We  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  the  Portuguese  constitutionalists,  tinder  the  preteaee 
of  preventing  bloodshed. 

•  The  French  revolution  of  February,  184S,  was  a 
heavy  piece  of  business,  and  we  did  not  intermeddle. 
Previous  to  that  date  wo  had  actively  interfered  in 
Italy.  The  tendencies  of  the  Peel  Government,  as 
already  hinted,  were  favourable  to  Austria,  to  Naples, 
and  to  the  established  order  of  things.  The  Russell 
Cabinet  was  bound  to  take  different  views  on  some 
topics,  and  therefore  it  patronised  the  Pope,  Charles 
Albert,  and  Young  Italy.  Viscount  Pahnerston  had  not, 
we  are  confident,  the  slightest  design  of  creating  great 
revolutions.  He  merely  wanted  to  overthrow  a  few 
kingdoms,  and  to  erect  others  in  their  stead.  He  de- 
sired to  teach  Prince  Metternich  some  lessons  in  diplo- 
macy. He  was  willing  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
P»  'Nona  in  exchange  for  hie  good  offices  in  Ireland, 
which,  however,  were  never  afforded.  Towards  the 
House  of  Savoy  he  was  desirous  to  show  some  patronage, 
because  it  is  respectable  to  take  a  monarch  by  the 
jhand  and  to  help  him  forward  in  the  world.  The  Earl 
of  Minto,  an  old  Scottish  peer— 4he  head  of  all  the 
Kttiots*-*- «who  occupies  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  was 
ill,  and  wanted  to  see  Italy.  Two  parses  are  openfbr 
defraying  the  cost  of  a  journey  in  Italy,  the  private  and 
the  public  Lord  Minto  preferred  the  latter  as  the  most 
capacious.  We  remember  very  distinctly  that  he  was  re- 
presented ia  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  private  noble- 
man,  travelling  onaocowjotof  his  health,  but  not  authorised 
to  represent  his  Court  in  any  country.  This*  turned 
out  to-  be  altogether  wrong.  Lord  Minto  travelled 
by  sea  in  her  Majesty's  vessels ;  by  land,  at  the  pub- 
lie  oharges— for  a  sum  of  £9,000  was  voted  ultimately 
to  pay  his  hotel  unease*,  and  we  believe  that  he  did 
incalculable  mischief.  The  best  policy  of  Britain  was 
to  do  nothing — to  meddle  in  no  way  with  continental 
disputes,  but  to  leave  the  combatants  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences as  best  they  might  without  intervention  on  our 
part.  If,  however,  we  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel  our 
natural  ally  was  not  despotic  Austria,  but  Austria  re- 
formed. In  opposition  alike  sto  Russia  and  France, 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  it  was  our 
interest  to  see  Austria  great  and  prosperous.  We 
went  wrong  in  making  any  active  intervention,  and 
still  further  wrong  in  making  it  on  the-  wrong  aide. 
AH  our  proceedings  were  directed  to  weaken  Austria, 
and  to  promote  independent  Italy  or  united  Italy,  a 
power  that  diplomatists  must  have  felt  to  be  impos- 
sible; but  if  possible, 'from  its  nature,  half-Frenci  at 
the  beginning,  and  hostile  to  Britain.  At  Rome,  Earl 
Minto  forgot  himself,  and  imagining  that  he  was  in 
Greenock,  superintending  his  son's  election;  or  in  Haw- 
ick, haranguing  his  brother's  constituency,  is  thns  re- 
ported :-— 

*  After  many  inquiries,  from  persons  the  most  different  in  con- 
dition and  in  political  principles,  I  cannot  gainsay,  bat  must  con- 
firm, the  widespread  story  of  the  Roman  balcony  scene.  I  can 
relieve  hi*  lordship  of  nothing,  but  the  tricolour  nag.  In  the 
well-known  narrative,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  is  described  as  holding  the  revolution  flag  in  his  hand 
when  he  addressed  the  mob  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 
d'Eorope.  His  lordship  had  no  flag — there  was  no  flag  in  the 
baloany.--the  tricolours  were  all  below,  in  the  street,  with  the 
.  mob.    Bat  the  rest  of  the  tafe  was  true.    The  Roman  patriots, 


having  heard  accounts  (ao  doubt  much  exaggerated)  of  his  lord* 
ship's  ultra-liberal  bearing  in  other  cities  in  Italy,  of  the  sympathy 
he  had  shown  for  the  cause  of  unity  and  independence,  and  of 
the  antipathy  he  had  manifested,  not  only  towards  the  Austrian*, 
but  also  towards  Italian  dynasties  and  old-established  govern- 
ments,  took  him  to  be  a  man  not  sent  by  Lord  Pahnerston,  but 
seat  by  Heaven.  They  shouldered  their  flags  and  banners,  and 
went  in  great  crowds  to  the  hotel,  and  there  saluted  his  lordship 
with  shouts  of  '  Viva  Lordo  Minto!1  '  Vival'Inghilterra!*  <  Viva 
la  Regina  Vittorat'  &c.  As  if  highly  gratified  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, hi*  lordship  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  bowed  to  the  mob. 
For  a  personage  of  his  age  anddignity,0M  might  have  thought  that 
this  might  have  sumced.  His  lordship  did  not  think  so:  he  went 
on  to  speak  or  shout — and  he  shouted  '  Viva  Pio  Nonol'  The 
sight  and  sound  of  a  northern  Thane,  perched  up  in  a  balcony,  in 
the  seven-hilled  city  of  the  scarlet  woman,  and  shouting  long 
life  to  the  •  Pope,'  to  the  living  Antichrist,  would  not  be  quite 
agreeable  to  a  Presbyterian  tenantry-- would  be  almost  enough  to 
make  John  Knex  rattle  his  bones  in  bis  coffin  and  rise  again. 
Earl  Miuto's  Presbytery  may  think  of  this  hereafter.  And,  with- 
out being  Presbyterians,  many  exist  in  England  who  would  not — 
upon  religious  grounds — quite  approve  of  the  exhibition;  while 
there  are  many  more  who  would  condemn  it  upon  other  grounds. 
But  Lord  Minto  might  be  impelled  to  one  small  indiscretion  by 
this  loyalty  and  his  gratitude ;  and  as  the  Remans  had  shouted 
Long  live  Queen  Victoria !  he  might  have  thought  himself  bound 
to  cry  Long  live  Pius  IX!  Rut  he  stopped  there?— No!  he  did 
not!— lie  went  on  to  shout  'Viva  l'lndependenu  d'ltaliu!' 
This  last  cry  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Romans  like  a  declara- 
tion that  England  was  all  for  the  revolutionists ;  that  England 
wished  to  see  the  humiliation  of  her  old  ally  Austria,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  that  house  from  Lombardy  and  every  part  of  Italy. 
They  would  not  put  any  other  interpretation  upon  his  lordship's 
balcony  *  denwnstraehnie;*  and  their  conviction  that  England  waa 
all  for  them— for  them  even  to  the  vital  point  of  engaging  in  a 
European  war  for  the  sake  of  them  and  their  theories — was 
strengthened  and  more  than  confirmed  by  the  antecedent  of  Lord 
Palmerstou's  unwarrantable  and  unaccountable  letter  to  Prince 
Metternich,  in  which,  at  a  period  of  great  exertement  in  Italy, 
our  Foreign  Secretary  roundly  taxed  the  aged  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Emperor  ferdinaadwitb  misruling  and  oppressing  the  people 
of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  provinces.  The  letter  of  the 
noble  viscount  was  published  in  nearly  every  continental  journal, 
and  it  gave  an  immense  encouragement  to  the  first  Italian  move- 
ment— to  the  men  who  called  themselves  reformer* ,  rwoUOiomtU. 
Lord  Minto's  treatment  of  the  King  of  Naples,  hu  patronage  of 
the  Sicilian  rebels,  the  saluting  of  the  rebel  flag  by  the  Bulldog, 
and  the  sequel  of  that  performance,  were  some  of  the  after  eventa 
which  enforced  the  meaning  of  the  balcony  scene,  and  the  shout 
of  lViva  V  Xndependoua  (T  Italia!* " 

The  noble  Earl  might  have  known  that  a  Roman 
mob  was  more  excitable  than  a  meeting  of  his  sober 
hinds  in  Roxburghshire.  The  manufacturing  opej 
ratives  of  Hawick  would  have  heard  a  similar  ex 
pression  from  his  lordship  in  favour  of  any  cause  in 
which  they  were  concerned  without  much  emotion,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  to  receive  cautiously  the  state- 
ments of  avowed  diplomatists;  but  the  Roman  mob 
was  zealous  at  the  time  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
including,  in  the  first  instance,  war  with  Austria;  and 
Earl  Minto's  transactions  in  that  city,  his  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  bis  balcony  orations,  were  considered 
by  them  nothing  worse  than  declarations  of  war  on  the 
part  of  England  against  Austria  for  the  Italian  cause. 

The  people  for  whom  the  sacrifice  of  an  old  alliance 
was  thus  made  were  incapable  of  estimating  the  gift. 
The  Italians  are  of  different  classes.  The  aristocratic 
and  educated  classes  resemble  persons  in  similar  situa- 
tions of  life  elsewhere.  The  priests  are  not  altogether 
sincere  in  their  religious  professions,  and  many  lead 
lives  of  habitual  hypocrisy.  The  literati — poets  and 
philosophers,  and,  with  them,  the  artists— are  deeply 
tinged  by  the  worst  shades  of  French  communism. 
The  artisan  and  peasant  class  have  not  escaped  the  ia- 
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fection,  and  these  doctrines,  mingled  with  considerable 
ignorance  of  the  world,  are  not  calculated  to  make 
freemen. 
Of  Mazrini  Mr.  Macfarlane  says: — - 

«  we  reerossed  the  Tiber.  A  little  beyond  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angeb  was  a  glaring  placard  inviting  the  Roman  citizens  to  a 
dab  meeting,  and  under  this  placard  some  disciple  of  that  fugi- 
tare,  Joseph  Giuseppe  Iffazzini,  had  written  on  the  wall  in  cu- 
bital letters,  'DIO  £  IL  POPOIXy— God  and  the  people. 
Vasiai  had  naad  these  words  in  his  address  to  Pius  IX.,  dated 
London,  the  8th  of  September,  1847;  for,  though  he  had  filled 
other  men's  minds  with  madness,  and  had  seat  them  to  lose  their 
fan  in  premature  attempts  at  insurrection,  the  prudent  Joseph 
did  not  risk  his  own  person  in  Italy  until  these  revolutions  were 
veil  advanced,  and  were  thought  to  have  the  prestige  of  victory 
sad  fall  success.  It  could  only  have  been  out  of '  deference  to 
sae  opinions  of  some  of  the  bbsrak,  who  hare  not  attained  to 
tat  height  of  his  philosophy,  that  he  did  not  pat  'People'  fink, 
nd  'God*  after,  or  that  he  did  not  omit  the  name  of  God  alto- 
gether, as  an  empty  epithet  of  one  of  the  ei-dawutts.  He  told 
tse  Pope  that  Catholicism  was  lost  in  despotism;  that  Protest- 
antism was  losing  itself  in  anarchy;  that  there  were  no  longer 
soy  believer*,  but  only  superstitious  men  and  hypocrites;  and  if 
be  spoke  of  Heaveav,  it  was  a  paradise,  alia  Maszmi,  from  which 
kings  and  aristocracies  must  be  excluded;  and  if  he  patronised  a 
republican  divinity  and  the  Idea-B*ligioft— •  Idea-Reiigione'-^it 
was  to  be  a  god  of  his  own  making,  an  idea  of  his  own  Concep- 
ts." 

Mamni  is  well  known  in  London,  and  if  his  friends 
dislike  this  description  they  will  probably  contradict 
it.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  author's  statements 
vith  jealons  care ;  because  he  dashes  in  an  off-hand 
way  at  his  man,  making  no  concealment'  of  his  preju- 
dices, and  therefore,  perhaps,  over-colouring  his  state- 
ments. He  gives  us  the  following  account  of  another 
Italian  statesman ! — 

"Count  Mammni,  who  had  formed  the  revolutionary  ministry 
—at  kast  inasmuch  as  the  Pope,  and  Cardmnls,  and  the  liberals 
would  allow  him  to  take  a  lead — having  contributed  mrgery  to 
iavofa  all  things  in  confusion,  beat  a  retreat  at  that  critical  mo- 
uest,  when  the  retreat- of  Charles  Albert  became  known,  and 
withdrew  into  Tuscany,  where  he  drew  closer  his  political  and 
dab  connection  with  Guerazm,  and  others  of  those  demagogues 
*ho  were  taming  Florence  into  a  second  Home,  and  who  very 
noa  treated  the  Grand  Duke  as  badly  as  the  Romans  had  treated 
the  Pope.  If  Mamiani  has  not  been  belied,  he  followed  up,  in 
a  laical  manner,  the  work  which  Padre  Gavazzi  had,  clerically, 
aauncaced  at  Leghorn,  and  he  encouraged  many  of  those  movc- 
neals  which  ended  in  the  Leghorn  barricades.  Mamiaui  hod 
beea  an  exile ;  he  had  studied,  or  completed  his  study  of  politics 
in  the  Paris  school  Pahbri,  who  succeeded  him  at  Rome,  and 
vai  sow  a  sort  of  Prime  Minister,  had  studied  in  the  same  school. 
The  philosophy  of  both  was  said  to  be  the  same — French  and 
Bsteriahst,  or  a  pbilosophisra  a  la  Voltaire.  The  religions 
people  at  Rome,  who  held  them  in  horror,  described  them  as  a 
coepk  of  rabid,  rampant  Atheists ;  but  to  their  friends  said,  they 
*ere  pore  philosophical  Deists.  Strange  premiers  these  for  the 
tinsjerent  of  Christ  upon  earth,  for  the  representative  of  St. 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

We  suspect  strongly  that  Pio  Nono  had  few  zealous 

believers  amongst  bis  learned  and  political  subjects. 

A  groundwork  of  hypocrisy,  like  that  existing  at  Home, 

conkl  sot  carry  a  strong  edifice.     The  men  were  de- 

eewmj  themselves  and  each  other.    Deceit  may  thrive 

on  a  small  scale,  but  the  deceit  that  involves  a  nation 

mast  reduce  its  power.     The  Romans  are  therefore 

light  in  seizing  the  sovereign  power,  and  separating 

the  civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  functions.    Their  sub- 

oatence  together  was  an  act  of  hypocrisy  in  their  cir- 

owtttances,  and  their  severance  is  homage  to  good 

faith  and  honour.     When  we  mention  the  communist 

prmeipleB  of  France  as  extremely  prevalent  in  Italy, 

**  &>  not  proceed  upon  the  statements  in  this  parti- 


cular work  alone.     The  opinion  is  held  by  most  per* 
sons  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate  ou  the  subject.     As  yet>  the  party, 
like  the.  French  Socialists,  may  be  more  powerful  in 
noise  and  activity  than  in  numbers.-  A  small  sect  often 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  world's  eye,  from  merely 
keeping  itself  prominent^  and  out  of  any  manner  of 
shade,  in  the  glare*  of  discussion,  or  even  in  the  daring 
of  crime.    A  hope  of  this  nature  may  exist  for  Italy; 
but,  after  allowing  it  all.  due  weight,  yet  there  remain 
behind  so  many  disturbing  causes,  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  country  from  civil  tyranny,  and  the  evils  it 
engendered,  is  not  to  be  expected  by  the' formation  of 
Parliaments;  or  the  general  and  united!  action  of 
the  people  is  not  likely  to  follow  mstattUneeusly  on 
the  formation  of  a  'constituent  assembly.    Many  par- 
ties deny  that  the  Italians  were. subjected  to  any  .sort 
of  civil  tyranny.     The  Papal  dominions  had  been  ill 
administered,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  had  not 
been  even  oarefiilly  preserved.     The  feelings  towards 
the  governing  power  were  there-  perhape  harsher  than 
in  any  of  the  other  native  Italian  states.     In  the  do- 
minions of  Charles  Albert  the  people  were  well  go- 
verned*     Internal    improvements  were  progressing 
rapidly.     The  Piedmonteso  end  Saroyaab  were:/  an- 
nually becoming  wealthier.  •  Their  towns  were  increas- 
ing i  in  population,  in  appearance*  and  in  every  con- 
venience.    The  rapid- advance  of  the  people  in  this 
small  state  is  beat  seem.  from,  the   tenacity   with 
which  they  ndhered  to  their  king  i  amid  reverses 
that  wore  created    by    his  own    ambition*      The 
Tuscans  were  governed  in  the  mildest  manner.    Italy 
never,  had  a  gentler  tyrant  than  the  Grand-  Duke  of 
Tuscany.     This  people,  accordingly,  rose  mpirUy  in 
every  symptom  betokening  wealth  and  4afminesa.v  Elo- 
reuce  and  Leghorn  were  two  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world.     Villas  and  villages  were  multiplied  round,  and 
round  them.    Their  farms  were  remarkable  for  their 
fertility,  and  that  fertility  was  the  result  of  industry 
secured  and  eneouraged  in  the  possession  of  its  rights. 
The  Neapolitans  may  have:  had  moire  grievances  to 
bear,  although  Mr.  Macfarlane  denies,  that;  yet  their 
happiness  was  clearly  not  quite  so  generally  believed 
in  as  that  of  their  Tuscan  friends.    The  Sicilians  were 
the  first  revellers,  and  therefore  they  .may  have  been 
unduly  pressed:  yet  the  fact  stands,  cut  that  few  cities  of 
Europe  made  greater  progress  during  the  pest  ten  years 
than  Messina  and  Palermo.  The  people  in  the  dukedem 
of  Modena,a  small  state,  were  exposed  to  the  petty  exac- 
tions of  a  very  small  ohifef  whom  they  quietly  expelled,  and 
there  the  matter-might  have  ended.  The  people  of  Lucca 
and  her  little  principality  believed-  themselves  to  be 
sufferers  under  various  heavy  burdens;  and  they  drove 
away  their  Duke  also,  requesting  a  juuetion  with  Tus- 
cany.    This  measure  rendered  necessary  a  financial 
inquiry,  and  the  population  of  Luoca  discovered,  too 
late,  that  their  Duke  had  expended  amongst  them  a 
private  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  over 
and  above  his  receipts  from  their  government  during 
his  reign.    The  Austrian  States  in  Italy  were,  we  under- 
stand, well  governed  in  a  material  point  of  view.   The 
industrious  were  well  secured  in  their  property.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  aristocracy  were  curbed.    The  number  of 
public  works  accomplished  display  energy  in  that  de* 
partment.     Trieste  was  and  is  rapidly  growing  into  a 
very  great  port.  The  commerce  of  Venice  was  ^reviving. 
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The  quirt  streets,  the  canals  of  the  mistress  of  the 
waters,  were  rapidly  regaining  the  animated  appearance 
that  possessed  them  of  old.  .Railways  were  constructed, 
or  constructing,  through  various  parts  of  these  States. 
The  Milanese  seemed  to  be  prosperous,  and  their  city 
was  increasing  in  magnitude  and  splendour.  The 
peasantry  and  small  farmers  were  undoubtedly  pleased 
with  their  form  of  government,  for  the  Piedmontese 
officers  and  soldiers  complain  that,  in  the  hist  campaign, 
•  These  facts  evince  that  the  Italians  were  not  tyran- 
nically governed  in  one  meaning  of  the, term.  They 
were  not  heavily  taxed.  The  laws  were  probably  not 
ill  administered.  The  material  progress  of  the  various 
states  was  not  remarkably  hindered.  The  formation  of 
public  works,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  employment, 
were  greater  than  in  many  other  European  countries. 
The  signs  of  increased  wealth  were  abundant.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  men  were  pleased  merely  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  the  world,  they  were  not  debarred  from  happi- 
ness in  Italy. 

We  do  not  call  this  paternal  mode  of  government 
satisfactory.  A  good  despotism  is  not  a  fit  state  of 
existence  for  human  beings.  The  people  were  entitled 
to  -manage  their  own  business.  Liberty  of  conscience 
was  curtailed.  The  progress  of  knowledge  was  checked. 
The  censorship  of  opinion  was  strict.  The  entire 
want  of  representation  was  galling  to  many  persons. 
The  vision  of  united  Italy  was  a  mirage  that  great  or 
fanciful  minds  might  contemplate  innocently.  The 
governments  transacted  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
trators well.  They  attempted  to  do  other  things  entirely 
out  of  their  province,  and  they  failed.  They  struggled 
to  preserve  unity  of  religion,  and  they  have  not  even 
succeeded  in  conserving  superstition.  Tbey  banished 
legitimate  inquiry,  and  communism  came  stealing  in 
without  discussion.  A  Roman  priest  gives  the  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  its  progress  amongst  his 
people; — 

"  He  had  a  very  neat  and  strong  English  carpet-bay,  which 
he  hod  deposited  in  one  of  half-a-dozen  bed-chambers,  which 
opened  upon  the  sale.  The  waiter,  a  little  boy,  not  knowing 
which  chamber  luul  been  taken  by  the  priest,  or  which  by  as, 
asked  him  if  that  were  his  sacco.  '  Hem,  hem,'  quoth  the 
priest,  '  if  there  is  still  the  law  of  mewn  el  tuum,  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  that  the  bag  is  mine.  If,  now-a-days,  a  gentleman 
aud'  a  saccrdote  can  claim  a  right  of  property,  I  should  say  that  it 
my*  property.*  The  boy  grinned,  with  difficulty  understanding 
tfyat  the  carpet-bag  was  his,  not  ours.  The  ancient  Arcipreta 
struck  the  haft  of  his  kuife  on  the  table,  looked  at  me  with  his 
bright  eyes,  and  went  off  at  score.  l  La  prqpricth  &  unfurio — 
property  is  a  theft — so  say  those  French  communists,  and  some 
of  our  people  are  beginning  to  say  it  after  them.  Can  there  be 
anything  so  wicked,  so  insane,  so  monstroua  P  Why  ?  The  little 
wren  and  her  mate,  the  smallest  of  birds,  claim  a  property  in  the 
nest  they  have  made,  and  will  fight  for  its  preservation.  It  is  a 
doctrine  against  nature.  Taker  away  the  right  of  property,  aud 
mfcn  will  become  worse  than  wild  beasts  in  a  forest.'  *  I  hope,' 
said  I,  '  it  is*  not  come  to  that  in  Italy.' 

»  " '  But  it  is  coming  fast  to  it,'  said  the  priest ;  '  the  doctrine  is 
spreading  fast  and  far,  and  if  it  be  not  checked,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  lis  who  possess  something — Bio  abbia  misericordia 
di  not  che  ahbiamo  qualche  cosa.' 

". '  But  this  doctrine  will  become  dangerous  only  by  spreading 
among  the  mass  of  the  people — it  can  scarcely  have  reached 
your  peasantry  yet — the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  resident 
country  priests  over  your  rural  population  used  to  be  so  great.' 

"  *  It  was  great — it  u  great,  except  where  the  evil  spirit  of 
communism  gets  possession;  but  that  devil  is  stronger  than 
their  sv pen  tilt  on.  We  are  losing  our  influence  even  over  the 
ignorant;  I, 'who  lire  much  in  the  country,  see  we  are  gradually 
lp*itf£  rt,  but  only  and  solely  through  the  communists,  who  are 


telling  every  poor  man  that  he  ought  to  be,  an4  eaail j  aught 
be,  rich.  As  for  all  this  ranting  about  country,  and  political 
liberty  and  equality,  and  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  it  may 
do  among  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  our  peasants  neither  under- 
stand nor  care  anything  about  it.  It  m  not  by  such  appeals  that 
our  rural  population  are  to  be  excited.  Our  revolutionists  know 
this,  aud,  therefore,  have  they  brought  in  this  communism  to 
their  aid.' 

"  He  went  on  a  good  while  longer,  but  it  was  only  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  what  he  had  said  before.  His  argument,  his  tone 
were  entirely  worldly.  He  did  not  once  appeal  to  any  religious 
principle.  With  an  Englishman,  with  a  heretic,  why  wear  any 
mask  ?" 

All  the  accounts  that  we  read  of  Italy  contain  cor- 
responding allusions.  Wc  do  not  refer  to  the  news- 
paper correspondence,  for  the  writers  are  necessarily 
so  much  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  day,  that  the 
under  currents  which  really  make  events  ore  over- 
looked.   . 

The  British  policy  in  Italy  is  unintelligible  to  all 
inquirers.  The  Italians  do  not  understand,  but  they 
hate  us.  The  moderate  reformers  distrust  our  wis- 
dom, aud  the  republicans  abuse  our  purposes.  Earl 
Miuto's  most  injudicious  expedition  is  ascribed  by  some 
Italian  politicians  to  the  old  story  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. They  say  that  Austria,  having  connived  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Government,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Spanish  marriages,  Viscount  Palmerston  decided 
upon  making  a  diplomatic  foray  into  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  Italy.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  may  have  suf- 
fered from  the  same  cause,  for  the  Neapolitan  monarch. 
is  nearly  connected  with  the  family  on  the  Spanish  throne,, 
and  Viscount  Palmerston  wanted  revenge.  The  affairs 
of  Sicily  were  certainly  out  of  our  province.  The  Sici- 
lians were  evidently  not  enlightened  friends  of  liberty. 
They  adopted  a  constitution  whereby  all  public  wor- 
ship, except  that  of  Home,  was  declared  to  be  illegal* 
Viscount  Palmerston's  representatives  undertook  to 
guarantee  it  in  the  name  of  the  British  people !  When 
the  Sicilian  flag  of  revolt  was  raised,  a  British  ship  of 
war  was  first  to  salute  it.  The  firing  of  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery  is  a  small  matter,  except  in  reference  to  the 
estimates  for  ordnance  stores,  and  the  cost  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  in  diplomacy  this  act  was  sufficient  to 
have  caused  a  war  with  Naples.  We  trampled  on 
Naples  because  the  country  was  weak.  Ireland  would 
have  given  a  parallel  case,  if  any  ship  belonging  to  a 
foreign  government  had  recognised  and  saluted  the 
green  flag  with  the  uncrowned  harp : — 

"  Among  the  many  sights  which  grieved  me  at  Messina,  few 
grieved  me  more  than  this — to  see  officers  of  the  British  navy 
hand-and-glove  with  officers  of  the  civic  or  national  guard,  and 
with  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  rabble,  walking  with  them  in 
the  streets,  sitting  with  them  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  (at  least 
in  outward  show)  fraternising  with  them.  But  this  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  Lord  Miuto's  mission,  and  Admiral  Sir  William 
Parker's  partiality  here;  and  afterwards,  at  Naples  and  at  Home, 
I  received  the  fullest  confirmation,  and  from  the  best  of  all  autho- 
rities, of  the  fact  that  an  English  ship  of  war,  stationed  at 
Palermo,  was  the  first  to  salute  the  revolutionary  flag  of  Sicily, 
when  hoisted  to  denote  that  the  Sicilian  Parliament  had  act 
aside  their  lawful  Sovereign  and  our  ally,  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  had  elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  This  British  ahip  was  the 
war  steamer  '  Bulldog,'  Commander  Ashley  Cooper  Key,  which 
had  previously  carried  Lord  Minto  and  his  somewhat  numerous 
family  and  suite  to  and  from  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
was  the  'indecent  haste'  of  Commander  Key  that  he  began  to  fire 
his  salute  before  the  Sicilians  had  finished  theirs.  The  motive 
alleged  for  this  haste  was  the  anxious  wish  that  the  English 
should  salute  the  flag  of  rebellion  before  the  French,  for  a  ahip  of 
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the  Grande  B/puhlirjne  was  lying  at  Palermo,  and  was  quite  sure 
tQpay  the  compliment,  to  tjic  emblem  of  Revolution.     Had  the 
mach  wlute4  first,  they  might  have  appeared  more  ardent  in 
uwii  Sicilian  tympsjthie*  than  the  English ;  and  so,  forsooth!  we 
anst  exhibit  a  disgraceful  hurry,  and  commit  a  military  sole- 
cam!    In  this  manner  have  we  been  running  a  race  with  the 
breach,  for  the  favour  of  insane  insurrectionists  and  unprincipled 
anarchists,  half  over  Europe.    Some  people  on  shore  at  Palermo, 
blowing  that  Coininan4er  Key  wa*  Dut  a  y°ung  officer,  Jmlf  sur- 
mised that  he  acted  pn  Jus  own  discretion  or  indiscretion  :  that  he 
tad  been  carried  away  by  bis  pwn  private  partialities ;  but  the  next 
day  Sir  William  Parker  pama  to  Palermo  with  his  entire  squadron, 
mi  sshtted  (he  sama  flag.    Thif  could  tawe  littlp  doubt  that  Com- 
sandir  Key  had  express  orders  for  what  ha  had  done ;  but  he  may 
toe  carried  the  more  zeal  to  the  execution  of  these  orders  from 
tes  taxing  previously  had  Lord  Minto  and  his  family  so  much 
oa  board  with  him.  '  Here,  at  Messina,  as  at  Palermo,  a  man-of- 
war,  under  the  voa/a)  standard  of  England,  was  the  first  to  salute 
the  revolutionary  flag,  leaving  a  ship  of  th,e  French  Pemocratic 
*>pthlic  ta  follow  and  imitate  her  performance." 

The  treaty  with  Naples  was  directly  broken  by  Sir 
Wifliam  Parker,  who  carried  all  his  fleet  into  the  har- 
bour, and  led  them  with  t]ieir  brpadsides  opposite  the 
royal  palace,  to  help  the  negotiations  proceeding  under 
their  guns.  Tfye  expedition  of  the  Neapolitans  against 
Messina  was  to  be  stopped,  and  it  is  said  would  have 
been  stopped,  if  the  Bngiish  and  French  admirals  had 
sot  believed  that  it  would  be  defeated.  The  Neapoli- 
tans were  successful,  and  then,  hut  not  till  then,  the 
British  and  French,  admirals  interfered,  under  pretenee 
of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood !  When  the  battle 
was  over,  and  the  victory  wop,  they  wanted  tq,  save 
bloodshed!  Their  plan  successfully  prevented  the 
pacification  of  the  island  at  the  time,  and  gave  the 
Skihans  one  chance  more.  This  conduct,  unprincipled 
ia  every  respeet,  must  lead  to  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  character  of  the  nation  is  affected  by  the  conduct 
of  its  rulers,  and  suffers  from  their  defiance  of  treaties 
tad  their  reckless  trampling  on  every  law  that  regu- 
lates the  transactions  of  nations.  The  sickly  plea  that 
they  aeted  for  the  promotion  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples is  not  applicable  here,  for  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  had  adopted  constitutional  principles. 
The  transaction  was  exactly  similar  to  the  Irish 
agitation  and  the  trivial  revolt  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  The  Irish  confederates  never  demanded 
from  the  British  Government  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  interests  that  British  diplomatists  re- 
quired from  Naples  for  their  Sicilian  friends.  All  our 
power  was  employed,  without  directly  attacking  the 
Neapolitan  forces,  in  compelling  a  separation  between 
Naples  and  Sicily  on  terms  much  worse  than  all  our 
power  has  been  employed  to  prevent  in  the  case  of 
Irelapj).  Tfhat  principle — what  eonsisteney  is  mani- 
fested in  these  proceedings?  A  government  acting  in 
this  way  cannot  expect  respect,  but  must  command 
B»te*ipt-rr-an4  what  has  been  the  result  P  Russia 
ultimately  interfered  in  behalf  of  Naples,  and  our 
dirdojnjatists  were  silent.  Their  declamations  and 
blustering  were  brought  to  a  close,  because  tjiey 
knew  t)iat  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  allow 
then  to  follow  angry  words  by  offensive  deeds.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  get  into  a  general  war ;  that 
their  hands  were  tied  up,  and  they  were  helpless.  Thev 
never,  probably,  intended,  or  even  contemplated,  a 
g»£rsi  war.  Th#y  ttaogbt  <tf  nothing  greater  than 
km  ie  *fe»gB  one  patty  injury  by  another.  But  the 
pHfilt  of  Sntein  viQ  Pgt  pjnajt  the  nont^nuanpe  of  a 


policy  more  suitable  to  the  quarrels  of  schoolboys,  than 
to  the  diplomacy  of  a  great  nation. 

Even  the  youug  Duke  of  Genoa,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Ids  fatjier,  Charlps  Albert,  re( vised  tjie  crown  of 
Sicily  that  Earl  Minto  had  been  so  anxious  to  procurer 
for  him.  The  political  wisdom  of  the  Piedmontese 
Court  has  not  been  favourably  exhibited  in  Borne  recent 
transactions;  but  in  this  instance,  at  least,  it  revived 
again,  and  Charles  Albert  refused  to  take  a  step  that 
would  Jiaye  destroyed  the  hope  of  reconciliation  witlj. 
Austria.  Even  our  present  allies  despise  our  pojiey." 
French  captains  criticibe  our  proceedings,  and  are^ 
rather  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reason  for  Yjsoount  Paj- 
inerston's  hastp  in  following  M.  Lamartjne's  circular 
to  foreign  powers : — 

"  The  &iug  of  Nupjes  had  not  been  allowed  by  Franee  and 
Ej)g)aud  to  declare  qr  maintain  u  blockade  at  Messina,  Palermo, 
or  any  other  point  of  Sicily.  }fe  had  been  deprived  of  one  of 
tl)t-  rights  of  war  by  those  who  had  all  along  encouraged  the  re- 
volt of  his  Sicilian  subjects.  A.  French  frigate  and  an  English 
war-steamer  lay  right  in  the  port  of  Messina.  T)ie  Neapolitan 
steamer  in  the  straits  did  not  dare  J.o  challenge  our  French  steamer 
— >ve  hod  rebels  to  the  King  of  Naples  on  board  of  us,  ften  who 
had  been  leadpr*  jn  the  revolt,  man  who  had  been  occupied  for 
weeks,  and  some  of  them  for  months,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  in 
procuring  the  means  wherewith  to  continue  the  contest — men 
who  hud  threatened  to  murder,  if  not  to  cat,  every  Neapolitan 
they  met  with;  yet  were  we  allowed  to  glide  past  tin;  king's  ship 
without  a  word  said,  or  a  signal  exchanged,  to  come  to  anchor  to 
the  leeward  of  the  Trench  frigate,  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  shore,  and  to  laud  whomsoever  or  whatsoever  we  might  think 
fit.  Our  French,  captain  confessed  that  he  hud  never  known  such 
rents  made  in  the  law  of  nations  as  by  his  Hag  and  ours  in  these 
Sicilian  affairs;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  war  carried  on  like 
the  present." 

The  French  officers  are  probably  not  greatly  ena- 
moured of  M.  Lamartine's  views  regarding  "  oppressed 
nationalities.1'  Amongst  the«present  race  of  French 
officers  the  same  bravery  exists  that  has  always  cha- 
racterised their  nation,  but  they  may  not  be  so  anxious 
for  crusading  in  Europe  as  their  predecessors  in  the 
time  of  the  elder  Napoleon.  They  are  determined 
first  at  least  to  secure  their  Napoleon.  Mr.  Mao- 
farlane  met  them  in  considerable  numbers,  and  he; 
says : — 

"  The  French,  as  well  men  as  officers,  were  courteous  and  well- 
behaved.  There  was  no  boasting,  no  disputing,  either  among 
themselves  or  with  us  English.  But  I  noticed  here,  as  I  had 
done  elsewhere,  that  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  that 
seemed  to  have  any  belief  in  their  republic,  or  in  its  duration.' 
Some  of  them  plainly,  but  cautiously,  lamented  the  Revolution  of 
February,  and,  without  any  reserve,  rejoiced  at  the  bloody  defeat 
of  the  Red  Republican*  in  June.  But  the  generality  of  them- 
spoke  as  if  they  considered  the  republic  as  a  melancholy  and  un? 
expected  accident,  the  effects  of  which  must  he  patiently  home 
for  a  season.*1 

The  influence  of  pur  proceedings  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  brief  passage.  Naples  would  have 
a  good  case  against  us  for  all  the  expenses  of  this, 
civil  war  in  a  court  of  equity : — 

"  As  they  grew  warm,  the  Tuscan  insulted  the  man  of  Genoa  for 
being  a  Genoese,  and  the  Genoese  reproached  the  man  of  Tuscany 
for  being  a  Tuscan.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this.  Eyer  since  the 
French  Involution  of  February,  I  had  been  hearing  the^ame  things 
among  the  united  Italian  colony  at  Constantinople.  But  by  far 
the  most  violent  man  we  had  on  board  was  a  Sicilian  who  had 
fought  in  the  Messiuese  revolution.  He  boasted  that  he  had 
killed  seven  Neapolitans  with  his  own  hand ;  and  he  was  very 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  Neapolitan  ought  to  be  let  live!  He 
had  plans,  of  his  own,  invent  jon,  for  blowing  whole  columns  into 
the  air,  should  t)ie  King  of  Naples  attempt  tq  recapture  JjJessjnaJ 
'W;  sjai4  be,  '}he  povafdlv  tyrant  fitf  njafea  no  *n*h  *!&&!& 
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He  knows  that  one  armed  Sicilian  oitiien  it  worth  ton  Neapolitan 
soMiers  I  And  then,  has  not  the  French  Republic  promised  so- 
lemnly to  protect  us  and  all  people  who  rise  against  tyrants? 
And  have  we  not  Lord  Minto,  and  our  old  friends  the  English  ?' 
Through  all  this  man's  vapouring  and  boasting,  and  his  attuned 
reliance 

M '  In  native  steel  and  native  ranks,* 

I  thought  I  could  discover  that  he  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  and  intervention.  Nor  could 
I  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  so  with  him,  and  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  countrymen,  when  I  came  to  see  how  badly  they  weie 
provided  with  the  means  of  sustaining  a  defensive  warfare.** 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  all  Viscount  Palmerston's 
exertions  in  their  favour  have  not  gained  for  us  friends 
amongst  the  communists  of  Italy.  All  tbeir  disasters 
are  charged  on  the  English,  and  Carlo  Alberto— the 
only  man  amongst  them  who  ever  attempted  to  fight  in 
behalf  of  Italian  independence.  We  subjoin  a  long 
extract  that  will  show  the  respect  gained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Pepartment,  for  those  persons  in  whose  behalf 
they  had  been  engaged : — 

'*  We  *re  steaming  out  of  sight  of  Leghorn,  end  passing 
in  the  smoothest  water  between  Cuprata  and  Gorgon*,  and 
the  mouth  of  tho  Aroo.     I  was  talking  with  a  decent  old 

Bssenger,  and  regretting,  with  him,  the  Might  which  hnd 
ll*n  upon  tho  prosperity  of  the  city  we  had  just  quitter). 
A  big  bnrley  republican  took  offence  at  the  conversation , 
lie  was  a  louil -voiced  man.  old  enough  to  be  wiser.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  but  had  been 
for  many  years  settled  at  Lirorno,  where  ho  had  made  a 
considerable  fortune  as  a  merchant  nnd  shipowner.  Tie 
broke  in  upon  ns  by  flatly  denying  that  there  was  anything 
•miss  in  the  cirv.  1  asked  him  what  he  thought  «f  the 
decayed  trade,  of  tho  want  of  employment,  of  the  poverty 
that  was  so  rapidly  spreading  among  the  labouring  classes  ! 
lie  replied,  that  all  this  was  but  a  temporary  evil — that 
trade  would  revive  when  tho  Grand  Duke  should  be  kicked 
back  to  Austria.  *  This  will  not  happen  just  yet.'  lie  said 
that  they  could  wait  '  But  the  poor  people  eannot  wait ! 
Tour  men  of  tho  barricadeaare  begging,  and  extorting  money 
by  a  display  of  force.'  He  could  not  deny  tho  fact ;  hut  he 
pretended  that  few,  very  few,  of  the  T.ivornesi  had  taken  up 
the  practice;  and  then  he  flew  off  into  an  extravagant  ami 
blasphemons  laudation  of  the  heroic  people.  '  I  do  believe,' 
said  he, '  that  God  and  the  Saint*  in  heaven  could  not  have 
acted  so  divinely  as  our  people  of  Livomo;  or  with  to  ranch 
justice,  so  muoti  mercy,  so  mooh  magnanimity.'  He  denied 
that  thero  was  any  rabble  in  Italy  siuco  the  resurrection : 
he  maintained  that  Guernzzi,  and  those  acting  a  ith  him,  were 
the  greatest  men  in  modern  Europe,  next  to  tho*©  who 
bad  made  the  new  French  Republic;  and  he  called  me 
an  Englishman  and  an  aristocrat,  who  wa%  no  doubt, 
fattening  on  the  robberies  snd  rascalities  of  tho  nl.igar- 
ohioal  system,  and  the  blood  of  tho  benighted  English 
people!  A  lank,  sallow,  Genoose  merchant  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  compatriot,  and  bavin?  been  almost  six  weeks 
in  England,  buying  cotton-yarns  and  calicos,  he  gave  the 
whole  strength  of  his  testimony  to  the  facts  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  political  ignorance  in  England ;  and 
that  the  aristocracy  did  feed  and  fatten  upon  the  blood  of 
the  people ;  th  t  the  people  sadly  wanted  a  revolution ;  and 
that  the  chartists  would  have  made  one  in  April  last,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  tradimento,  nnd  for  three  waggon  loads 
of  gold  that  were  dispersed  among  the  people,  and  which 
had  been  raised  by  Queen  Victoria's  pawning  hor  crown 
jewels,  and  by  all  the  tyrannising  barons  contributing 
among  themselves.  The  loud-voiced  man,  like  all  his  school 
In  Italy  ami  in  France,  coupled  an  affected  veneration  for 
Bonaparte,  with  an  affected  enthusiasm  for  republican  insti- 
tutions. After  having  bribed  his  marshals  with  our  guineas, 
and  brought  about  his  downfall  by  combining  against  him 
all  the  bloody  tyrants  of  Europe,  we  bad  poisoned  at  St. 
Helena  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  modern  times.  But 
the  English  bad  always  been  the  sworn  enemies  of  liberty 
and  civilisation  on  the  continent  But  times  had  altered ; 
the  day  was  coming  for  a  bloody  vengeance.  Everybody 
knew  that  tho  chartists,  who  formed  nine- tenths  of  the 
English  population,  would  welcome  a  republican  French 
army,  and  co-operate  with  it  in  establishing  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  The  insular  security  was  gone,' now  tbst 
there  were  steamers.  All  liberalised  Europe — tutta  CEuropa 
JioerwJt— would  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  monarchical 


and  aristooratioal  England ;  and  then  there  were  the  true  re. 
publican  United  8tates  of  America,  who  could  not  fail 
to  unite  in  a  Holy  Republican  War— una  Santa  Gucrra. 
de  Repttbticar*  Our  mercantile  navy  was  declining  ; 
theirs  was  rising.  Bo  was  the  trading  navy  of  tho 
Italians.  Tho  two  sides  of  Italy,  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic,  could  now  furnish  thirty  thousand 
good  sailors.  Hpain  waa  disgnsted  with  us  :  Portugal  waa 
tired  of  us :  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  both  these  coun- 
tries must  follow  the  impulse  of  France ;  but  whether  re- 
publics or  monarchies,  both  Spain  and  Portugal  would  array 
themselves  against  England.  This  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  ihe  progress  of  liberal  opinions.  And  whero  would 
the  perfidious  Albion — laptrfida  Albione — find  an  ally  or  a 
friend  ?  Austria  was  broken  op ;  Prussia  was  going  to  be 
Repohlieanised  ;  Denmark  and  8weden  were  nothing ;  the 
French  would  soon  have  Belginm  and  Holland.  Perfidious 
Albion  could  only  hog  the  Russian  bear ;  and  bis  strength, 
would  soon  be  taken  out  of  him  by  the  brave  Poles,  aided  by 
France  and  Italv. 

"  But  how  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  if  Austria  is  broken  up,  that 
she  has  given  you  such  a  beating  T* 

44  The  eyes  of  the  patriots  flashed  fire;  they  screamed, 
they  roared.  I  thought  lb*  shipowner,  who  was  fat  and 
short-necked,  would  have  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  *  They 
had  not  been  beaten ;  they  had  only  been  betrayed,  infamous- 
ly sold  by  that  Judas  lsoariot,  Carlo  Alberto,  whose  heart's 
blood  would  nav  for  it  before  locg." 

"But,"  said  i,  u  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons  sad  his  Pied- 
montese  and  Savoyard  army  were  the  only  men  who  really 
fonght  in  this  war.  The  rest  of  yon  either  stopped  at  home 
talking  big,  or  ran  away  on  the  field." 

44  Prr  Dio  Santo,"  said  the  sallow-faced  man,  "  that  waa 
all  owing  to  tradlmento." 

"  And  because  we  were  too  few,  and  because  we  had  no 
money,"  said  the  other,  "and,  perhaps,  because  we  had  no 
discipline*  Courage  we  have,  and  more  than  enough !  We 
want  only  three  things — money,  discipline,  and  good  gene- 
rals." 

44  Trifling  want*,"  said  I ;  "  but  having  ran  away  as  you 
have  done,  and  being  beaten  as  you  have  been,  a  little  mo- 
desty would  become  you.  If  it  were  not  for  this  iotenren- 
tion  of  Englsnd  and  France,  Marshal  Radotsky  might  bo  at 
Leghorn  if  he  chose.'1 

'•  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  England," 
roared  the  stout  man,  "  France  would  have  had  a  hundred 
thousand  men  over  the  Alps  in  last  May,  and  by  this  time 
we  Italians  would  have  been  with  the  Freneh  in  Vienna* 
Yon  have  bribed  General  Cavatgnac.  But  Cavaignao  will 
not  last  long  ;  and  then  you  will  seo  what  France  will  do. 
This  mediation  is  a  piece  of  impost  are— another  tradimento  ! 
Tslk  of  leaving  Austria  in  Lombardy.  wbioh  she  has  reco- 
vered by  treaohery !  We  Italians  will  never  consent  to  a 
peace  so  long  as  there  is  an  Austrian  in  Italy.  If  General 
Cavaignac  should  offer  any  terms  short  of  the  unity  and 
independence  of  atf  Italy,  we  will  throw  bis  conditions  in 
bis  face !" 

' M  Here  I  was  joined  by  an  unexpected  ally— a  Freneh  tra- 
veller—who told  the  shipowner  that  if  they  would  not  ac- 
cept the  conditions  which  might  be  offered  by  the  mediating 
powers,  they  had  better  get  ready  to  fight  out  their  own 
battle. 

41  But  France  will  assist  us,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Then  you  will  not  and  cannot  fight  your  own  battle  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  suit  Franoe  j  ust  now  to  pro- 
voke a  general  war  on  your  account." 

44 1  am  afraid,"  said  the  merchant,  "that  you,  Monsiaor* 
are  not  a  man  of  right  principles— that  you  are  no  true 
republican." 

"And  I,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  4'am  afraid  that  you 
Italian  republicans  are  a  set  of  poltroons,  who  will  talk  for- 
ever and  do  nothing." 

"  Except  tho  French  gentleman,  two  English  ladies, and 
onrselves,  all  on  board  were  Italians,  yet  not  a  sonlof  them 
all  took  any  part  in  the  discussion,  or  seemed  to  he  in  anv 
way  offended  at  tho  opinions  which  tho  Frenchman  and  I 
expressed.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Genoese  passen- 
gers congratulated  me  on  having  told  the  shipowner  some 
strong  truths. 

14  He  is  rich,"  said  the  Genoese,  "and  can  afford  to  wait 
for  better  times ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  who  are  poor  ?  They 
have  plunged  us  into  poverty  and  anarchy  with  their  wild 
schemes,  and  tbeir  clubs,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  how 
we  are  to  get  out." 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  armies ;  and  of  everything  in  Piedmont,  and  almost 
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every  puhHcman,  who  is  not  of  the  extreme  left;  and  of 
the  faction  of  the  Abbe*  Gioberti,  the  Prime  Canister  at 
Turin.  The  Abbe*  is  regarded  by  him  in  no  better 
light  than  Maraim.  Both  are  literary  men  pi  celebrity 
in  their  own  country,  and  their  works  are  known  and 
read  over  Europe.  Gioberti,  especially,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  extreme  part}"  of  Italy,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  was  quite 
distressed  by  the  multitude  of  his  portraits  that  met 
him  everywhere.  Italian  popularity  is  not  Itfrrg  lived, 
and  ere  now  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  might 
have  his  revenge  on  the  poor  portraits  of  Gioberti. 
Many  of  the  dealers  in  stuccoware  were  absolutely 
rained  when  Charles  Albert  retreated,  before. the  Aus- 
trian. They  had  prepared  large  stocks  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  Sardinian  King ;  but  who  would'  buy 
them  after  the  Pontiff  was  charged  with  treachery,  and 
the  King  was  defeated  ?  Gioberti  is  likely  to  fall  into 
similar  disrepute,  and  our  author's  prejudices  against 
the  clever  Turin  priest  will  then  vanish :—     ■ 

"The  priestly  polemical  Gioberti  was  the  one  god  of  revolu- 
tionised Genoa,  as .  the  advocate  and  historical  romance-writer 
Guna  was  of  Ltrorno.  Hi*  portrait  was  everywhere;  you 
eoald  not  tarn  without  seeing  Gioberti  peering  at  you  through 
lis  spectacles.  He  has  written  one  work  of  sfac  volumes  against 
the  Jesails,  and  all  that  he  has  scribbled  on  this  one  subject  in 
jsmphlets  and  newspapers  would,  no  doubt,  fill  six  volumes  more ; 
Vat  a  face  more  Jesuitical  than  his.  own  (as  portrayed  in  these 
spectacled  portraits)  I  never  w  ia  any  real  living  Jesuit.  His 
vorb  seemed  to  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  booksellers  ;  the 
jest  of  their  wares  were  very  much  the  same:  at  those  we  had 
feudal  Borne  and  Florence.  Lamartine's  Giroadin  romance, 
vtoeh  has  indisputably  contributed  to  what  we  have  seen  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  other"  parts  Of  Europe,  since  February, 
1M6,  was  very  conspicuous,  and  very  much  placarded."   * '  * '  * 

"There  was  one  bright  particular  star — one  native  Piedmon- 
ts*—whom,  of  all  the  men  in  the  country,  I  most  desired  to 
a*.  This  was  Silvio  PolUco,  the  poet,  and  the  prisoner  of  Spiel- 
ing. I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  him  at  Milan,  in  1820,  a  few  months 
before  his  arrest.  He  was  then  interesting  only  as  the  author 
of  'Fmncesca  di  Rimini  f  but  he  was  now  far  more  interesting 
V  his  misfortunes,  and  the  most  angelie  spirit  with*  which  he 
hid  supported  them— and  his  account  of  his  imprisonment  has 
ten  times  more  poetry  in  it  than  all  the  Verses  he  has  ever  written. 
I  night  have  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Borne, 
Int  I  was  there  teU  he  was  not  at  Turin,  bnt  at  Saluzzo,  his  native 
fhee.  At  Turin,  they  could  not>  or  would  not,  teU  me  whether  ho 
vat  here  or  there.  My  inquiries  eMeited  only  this,  that  he  who 
had  done  so  much  honour  to  his  eonntry,  and  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  being  leagued  with  those  who  woaM  have  expelled 
the  Austrian*  from  Lombardy  in  1821,  was  an  object  of  hatred 
sad  contempt  with  the  Liberals  of  the  present  day,  who  were 
ailing  him  a  Jesuit,  a  cursed  Jesuit,  a  miserable  Jesuit.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  hook  about  Jesuits*  ox  rather  since  the  po- 
litical ascendancy  obtained  by  the  priest  Gioberti,  the  standard 
tona  of  abase  is  '  Getmio*  » With  the  rabid  revolutionary, party 
'Leme  Prifiom'  had  never  been  a  popular  book,  and  the  poet 
ssd  never  been  a  popular  man  since  the  day  that  he  announced 
is  mat  book  that  he  forgave  the  authors  of  his  captivity.    The 


effect  of  his  long  sufferings- had  been  a  religious  resignation,' and; 
a  revived  spirit  of  Christianity..  No  better  effect  could  have 
been  produced  by  misfortune.  Bnt  the  Ultra-liberals,  wuo 
wanted  him  to  curse  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  the  whole  Aus- 
trian race,  set  down  his  religion  as  hypocrisy,  and  called 
him  a  turncoat  before  they  began  to  call  him  a  Jesuit — a  baso 
turncoat,  a  low-spirited  fellow,  who  preferred  living  in  peace 
aad  quietness  at  home  among  his  relatives, to  an  exile  in  Park  or 
London — a  shameless  slave,  who  had  not  spirit  enough  to  resent 
his  injuries,  and  cry  out  '  Vendetta  P  Then  poor  Silvio  Pellico 
had  a  brother  that  chanced  to  be  a  priest  or  a  member  of  soma 
monastic  body.  At  Turin,  they  called  the  brother  a  Jesuit,  and 
said  that  he  really  belonged  to  that  society.  A  gentleman  of  the* 
city,  who  had  been  civil  and  kind  in  other  respects,  -flatly  refused 
to  inquire  for  me  whether  the  poet  were  in  Turin,  or  not* 
( Silvio  Pellico,'  said  he,  'is  npfwhat  he  was.  He  ib  a  Jesuit, 
and  half  an  Austrian  besides.  He  is  a  man  with  whom  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do.  But  there  is  a  great  man,  a  true  patriot, 
to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  myself  with  great  pleasure — I 
mean  our  great  Vincenzio  Gioberti.* 

"'And  the  Abbe  Gioberti,'  said  I,  Ms  a  man  with  whom  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  studying  how  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  him.  .,  I  wish  I  could  avoid  the-  sight  of  his  ugly  portraits.' ". 

The  history  of  all  our  recent  diplomatic  proceedings 
in  Italy,  aad  the  prospects  of  •  Italy  itself,  are  alike 
painful..  Our  Government,  by  abstaining  from,  the 
display  of  factions  partialities,  formed  only  to*  gratify 
still  more  factions  prejudices,  migiht  hare  exercised  A 
moat  salutary  influence  on  the  continent. 

The  proper  policy  of-  Great'  Britain 'is  noivdaterver* 
tion  with  continental  quarrels.  "When  that  rule  is 
ever  departed  ficosa,  it  should  be  in  favour  of  some 
great  principle; '  to  assist  some  oppressed,  people; :  to 
rescue  some  -weak  nation  from  destruction; 'bit  not, 
sorely,  to  interfecebetweentwosectibnsof  the  same&tate; 
not  causelessly  to  irritate  powerful  natronswith  whom  it 
is  our  business  neither  to  many  nor  to  give  in  marriage, 
but  to  sell  goods;  not  so  to  embroil  our  relations  with 
other  states  that  we  must  interfere  with  the"  domestic 
arrangements  of  royal' families— be  irritated.' because 
a  young  lady  is  induced  to  marry  somebody -whom  our 
Foreign  Secretary  dislikes — to-  threaten  war  because 
our  diplomatists  turn  out  to  be  the  worst  matchmakers 
in  a.  struggle,  and  then  endeavour  to  compensate  for 
the  disappointment,  by  embroiling  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  people,  good  customers  to  our  merchants, 
arid  with  whom,  by  prudent  and  conciliatory  measures, 
our  transactions  might'  be  rndeihiitely  increased. 

Our  foreign  relations  should  be  regulated  by  the 
great  principle  of  doing  by  others  as  we  should  wish 
them  to  do  for  us.  *  It  cannot  be  cbnsistent'with  this 
principle,  to  endeavour  to  force  on  other  nations  mea- 
sures that  we  resist  when  applied  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. •  Either  Viscount  Talmefstpn  should  vote  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  or  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  agents  in  Sicily  was  highly  objectionable. 


PASSY  ON  ARISTOCRACY,  PRIMOGENITURE,  AND  ENTAILS. 
That  country  is  held  to  be  the  moat  prosperous. .creased,  her  commerce  curtailed,  her  happiness 


and  happy,  which  contains  within  its  limits  the 
largest  amount  of  wealth.  A  nation  is  reckoned 
rich  and  great  which  can  buy  largely,  which  has 
vait  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  ships  of  which 
are  seen  traversing  the  seas  in  all  directions.  Eng- 
land, in  some  measure,  answers  to  this  description ; 
hot  her  greatness  is  circumscribed,  her  wealth  de- 
lta. xn,«— no,  fiiiTrrm, 


rendered  impossible,  her  population  rendered  per- 
manently  miserable,  poor,  and  wretched,  by  the 
existence  of  the  three  great  .anomalies  which  form 
the  heading  of  this  article.  Englishmen  are  apt 
to  be  very  proud  of  their  constitution,  as  they  are 
of  their  lion,  and  other  imaginary  signs  of  great- 
ness ;  they  think  it  the  admiration  of  sujrroundirjfe 
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nations,  because  a  few  Conservative  twaddlers  hare 
tried  to  saddle  Buch  a  system  on  their  respective 
lands. 

But  amongst  all  the  really  great  publicists  and 
politicians  of  Europe  the  source  of  admiration  is, 
not  how  great  England  has  grown  with  her  con- 
stitution, but  how  great  she  has  grown  in  spite  of 
it.  It  is  the  energy,  industry,  and  genius  of  the 
people  which  they  envy ;  not  our  relics  of  feudalism 
and  a  estate  of  barbarism. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  constitution  rests  on  a 
gross  middle-age  injustice,  as  crying  an  evil  as  any 
of  those  abolished  in  France  by  the  great  revolu- 
tion, on  primogeniture  and  entail,  two  monstrosi- 
ties whioh  have  outstood  the  progress  of  civilization 
to  this  hour.  Curtail  them,  abolish  the  crying  evil 
of  land  monopoly,  and  the  envy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions would  be  sorely  shorn  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

M.  Passy,  recently  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
in  France,  published,  some  years  ago,  a  work,  of 
which  an  able  translation  haa  juat  appeared,*  which 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  evils  of  aristocracy,  primo- 
geniture, and  entail.  M.  Passy,  at  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  living  under  a  monarchy,  professed 
a  belief  that  his  views  were  compatible  with  mo* 
narehy.    But  experience  has  disproved  this. 

The  Bourbons  believed,  as  did  Louis  Philippe, 
that  monarchy  must  rest,  to  be  permanent,  on  the 
oligarchy ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  during 
their  reigns  to  restore  entails  and  primogeniture. 
Their  efforts  were  defeated ;  but  M.  Passy,  to  warn 
his  countrymen  from  being  deluded  in  future  days, 
wrote  the  work  now  under  examination,  as  well  as 
his  able  work  on  large  and  small  farms. 

Indeed  France  is  a  living  proof  of  the  evils  of  aris- 
tocracy. Its  awful  position  before  the  revolution,  and 
its  comparatively  prosperous  condition  now,  result 
from  different  conditions  of  the  aristocracy.  People 
are  apt  to  doubt  if  revolutions  ever  produce  any 
good.  But  these  learned  pundits  oan  never  have 
used  their  powers  either  of  reason  or  observation. 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  owe 
whatever  prosperity  or  liberty  they  enjoy  to  revolu- 
tion, whioh  men  decry  so  furioualy  when  near,  and 
admire  so  zealously  when  afar  off.  Cromwell  did 
more  for  England  than  any  legitimate  king  ever 
did,  as  did  Napoleon  for  France,  and  Washington 
for  America.  But  all  these  were  children  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  first  and  the  last  would  gladly  have 
avowed  it,  if  they  oould;  while  the  seoond  was  born 
in  revolution. 

M.  Passy  opens  by  pointing  out  the  origin  of 
aristocracy,  which,  in  early  stages  of  society,  was  a 
useful  institution,  aiding  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation : — 

"  Look  at  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt ;  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  in  these  countries,  privileged  orders  held  the  laborious 
classes  under  a  writhing  yoke.  Look  at  the  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  you  will  find  slavery  to  be  the  fixed  and  sorrowful 
lot  of  the  masses ;  and  never  did  the  terms  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy signify  in  them  anything  else  than  the  distribution,  more 
or  less  unequal,  of  political  right  among  freemen." 


*  Aristocracy,  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  Progress  of 
Civilization.  From  the  French  of  H.  Passy.  London :  Arthur 
Hall. 


The  melancholy  fact  that  slavery  was  the  rule  in 
ancient  days,  openly  and  without  disguise,  in  a 
great  measure  explains  aristocracy.  In  Athens 
and  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  there  were  govern- 
ing classes,  and  classes  in  servitude.  Feudalism 
was  but  a  natural  sequence  in  more  modern  tiroes  to 
those  early  forma  of  privilege,  and  also  in  part  a 
consequence  of  agricultural  life,  in  whioh  leaders 
being  required  and  selected,  those  chosen  in  course 
of  time  contrived  to  make  their  once  paternal  rule 
hereditary.  In  infant  states,  both  in  town  and 
country,  the  protection  of  an  eminent  warrior  was 
always  useful,  though  in  most  instances  the  soldiers 
ended  by  encroaching.  The  tribute,  paid  at  first 
voluntarily,  they  soon  exacted  as  a  right,  while 
many  received  land  from  the  weak,  unable  them- 
selves to  protect  their  property.     Passy  shows : — 

"  At  a  later  period,  other  circumstances  completed  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  aristocratic  supremacy.  Society  developed  itself ; 
with  an  augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  result  of 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  people  multiplied ;  and,  by  little  and 
little,  social  relations  and  interests  becoming  extended,  diversified, 
and  complicated,  the  skill  requisite  for  public  business  was  found 
to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  multitude  doomed  to  painful  toil. 
From  that  time  it  was  on  the  great,  that  is,  on  the  rich,  because 
they  alone  were  in  a  position  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  that  the  task  devolved  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
growing  civilization :  legislation,  war,  justice,  all  became  concen- 
trated in  their  heads ;  and  as  they  did  not  forget  to  impress  on 
the  laws  made  under  their  influence  a  direction  fitted  to  extend, 
strengthen,  and  perpetuate  their  natural  advantages,  in  a  short 
time  the  people,  dazzled  by  the  hereditary  lustre  and  power  of 
the  privileged  families,  became  accustomed  to  consider  the  offshoots 
of  these  families  as  their  masters." 


The  fact  that  the  feudal  lords  were  ignorant 
nothing  ;  they  were  usually  less  ignorant  than  the 
commonalty.  At  all  events,  the  humbler  classes 
thought  so,  which  gives  our  author  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  very  shrewd  observation  : — 

"  The  people  have  often  been  accused  of  a  blind  presumption. 
Interested  deelaimers  have  been  pleased  to  represent  them  as  re- 
jecting with  an  ignorant  impatience  the  cheek  of  the  most  wise 
and  tutelary  laws.  History  shows  us  the  reverse  of  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  Bead  its  annals :  far  from  justifying  this  blame, 
they  show  that  there  is  in  the  governed  suoh  a  love  of  order  and 
disposition  to  submission,  that  they  invariably  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  and  to.  arrogate  to  itself 
those  prerogatives  whose  injustice  strips  them  of  their  most  saered 
rights.  Is  it  needful  to  cite  other  proofs  of  this  than  the  slavery 
under  whioh  the  populations  of  antiquity  groaned,  or  the  humi- 
liations endured  up  to  our  time  by  the  most  numerous  classes F 
True,  there  have  bean  revolts  caused  by  the  most  intolerable  suf- 
fering ;  revolutions  that  have  substituted  for  iniquitous  and  op- 
pressive forms  of  organisation  institutions  more  favourable  to 
equity;  but  these  events  even  attest  that  if  there  be  in  man  am 
instinctive  justice  in  advance  of  the  laws,  sod  leading  to  their 
reform,  there  exists  also  in  the  masses  a  sort  of  social  eonsoienoa 
which  makes  their  intellectual  capacity  the  standard  and  measure 
of  their  pretensions  in  the  matter  of  political  rights.  So  long  as 
the  masses  remain  bent  down  under  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and 
destitution,  unfitted  for  taking  a  part  in  publio  affairs,  they  are 
seen  to  resign  themselves  to  a  noxious  but  necessary  dependence, 
and  an  aristocracy  disposes  freely  of  their  destiny." 

He  then  adds  :— 

"  This  state  of  things,  however,  has  a  necessary  term.  The  na- 
tural attribute  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  power,  always  tends  to 
follow  their  diffusion ;  it  extends,  concentrates,  or  contracts  itself 
with  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  revolutions  are  only  the  con- 
sequences of  their  displacement.  In  order  that  an  aristocracy 
should  preserve  an  immutable  supremacy,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  intellectual  and  economical 
condition  of  the  community ;  and  that  is  scarcely  possible.  In- 
dustry is  essentially  progressive ;  it  develops*  itself  even  in  spite 
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legislation  opposes  to  it ;  and  in  proportion 
as  labour,  better  directed,  obtains  a  higher  remuneration,  the  labo- 
rious cbissri  naturally  acquiring  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  do- 
ari&ating  caste  loses  something  of  its  superiority.  Nor  is  this 
aU;  i  1m  if ii  nil 1 1  enlighten  and  strengthen  themselves  learn  the 
false  of  those  rights  which  ignorance  had  caused  them  to  abdi- 
cate; in  a  short  time  interest  prompts  their  recovery,  and  as 
power  passes  to  their  side,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  weakened  aristocracy  to  retain  under  its  yoke  subjects  eagerly 
best  an  obtaining  liberties  alike  necessary  for  their  moral  dignity 
tad  the  increase  of  their  material  well-being." 

This  was  wen  in  ancient  days  at  Rome.  The 
patrician*,  in  the  beginning,  governed  without  con- 
trol ;  they  alone  were  considered  capable  of  rale. 
But  the  plebeians,  at  last,  beooming  rich,  intelli- 
gent, and  educated,  forced  from  the  minority  those 
righto  whkh  the  aristocracy  had  the  absurd  preten- 
tion to  think  inherent.  Nobody  denies  the  value 
of  this  elass  in  ignorant  ages  ;  bat  mankind  would 
commit  an  act  of  extreme  folly  in  surrendering 
their  government  to  an  oligarchy  because  the  an- 
cestors of  that  oligarchy  formerly  performed  great 
services. 

But  commerce  and  trade  are,  by  their  wide- spread 
benefits,  by  their  irresistible  progress,  annihilating 
the  very  essence  of  aristocratic  power.  It  was  the 
possession  of  wealth  by  a  few  which  gare  them 
sneh  power.  Bat  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 
of  commerce,  the  lamp  of  civilization,  of  labour, 
widening  the  sphere  of  production,  placed  wealth 
in  other  hands ;  and  rich  traders  competed  with  the 
corn-dealers,  potato-growers,  turnip-sellers,  timber 
merchants,  who,  though  living  by  selling,  because 
their  produce  arose  from  land,  stupidly  considered 
themselves  something  above  shopkeepers.  The 
new-rich  began  naturally  to  strive  with  the  old- 
rich  for  a  share  in  rule ;  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  perceiving  the  increasing  inconveniencies  of 
feudalism,  saw  the  balance  with  satisfaction. 

"  In  fret,  however  suitable  aristocratic  forms  might  be  to  times 
when  war  was  the  great  business  of  society,  agriculture  the  sole 
industry,  and  landed  estate  the  only  means  of  distinction,  these 
forms,  in  general,  present  no  guarantee  for  new  social  existences, 
for  the  modes  of  individual  and  collective  activity  which  the  wants 
of  s  more  advanced  civilization  give  birth  to.*' 

The  natural  result  of  the  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocratic  class  was,  in  early  times, 
the  formation  of  other  classes ;  and  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  we  find  the  artisans  forming  com- 
munal associations  against  the  fighting  elass.  Thus 
arose  corporations,  guilds,  companies,  &c,  which 
▼ere  petty  aristocracies,  it  is  true,  very  tyrannical 
to  the  poor,  but  still  restraining  the  rapacity  of  the 
governing  order.  Subsequent  events  annihilated 
these  communes,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a  share 
in  the  government. 

"It  was/'  says  Passy,  "nevertheless,  not  with- 
out struggles  and  conflicts  that  they  reached  this 
point." 

"If  fiscal  grit  birth  to  institutions,  these  in  their  turn  re-set 
spun,  frets;  and  the  aristocracy,  protected  by  exclusive  and  spo- 
nstotj  laws,  which  it  had  enacted  in  the  days  of  its  omnipotence, 
scmei  from  them  immense  means  of  conservation  and  resistance. 
fa  a  long  time  it  braved  all  the' efforts  of  a  population  desirous 
of  fisahst;  sad,  in  spite  of  the  events  of  the  Trench  Revolution, 
vs  sse  jtstal  extras*,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  countries  of 
Surest,  a  domination  at  pernicious  to  the  independence  as  it  is 
*>  ttansterjal  interests  of  the  more  numerous  orders  of  the 


Becoaria  has  said— and  Fassy  opens  his  chapter 

"  on  the  distinctive  character  of  the  laws  whioh 
constitute  an  aristocracy,' '  with  the  quotation — 
"  amongst  men  united  in  societies  we  remark  a 
continual  tendency  to  concentrate  privileges,  power, 
and  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  and  to 
award  to  the  many  only  depression  and  misery.' ' 
Despite  the  triteness  and  reconditeness  of  this  truth, 
there  are  writers  and  journalists  who  have  sufficient 
folly  to  ask,  "Will  a  vote  make  a  poor  man  an  atom 
lesB  poor  ?" 

But  all  this  is  absurdity.  The  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  annihilating  every  remnant  and  relio 
of  feudalism ;  for,  as  our  author  observes,  "  Clergy, 
communes,  monarchs,  administrative  or  judicial 
hierarchies — all  those  that  have  possessed  power— • 
have  used  it  so  as  to  promote  their  private  advan- 
tage or  ambition ;  all  ruling  bodies  have,  in  their 
turns,  encroached  on  the  general  rights,  and  have 
made  the  spoils  of  the  multitude  their  pedestals. " 

He  then  shows  the  iniquity  of  laws  made  merely 
to  perpetuate  these  injustices,  and  says  of  the  legis- 
lative scaffoldings  which  support  the  dominating 
classes,  "all  of  them  have  been  so  many  con- 
trivances for  wringing  from  the  people,  in  order  to 
bestow  upon  the  minority  those  blessings  designed 
by  Providence  to  recompense  the  efforts  of  all. 
Passy  sees  some  difference,  however,  in  an  aris- 
tocracy under  a  republic,  and  in  an  aristocracy 
under  a  monarchy: — 

"Absolute  masters  in  the  state,  deriving  from  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  functions  the  strength  requisite  for  their  preserva- 
tion, republican  aristocracies  usually  confine  themselves  to  de- 
priving the  people  of  all  participation  in  pnbho  affairs.  Among 
them  the  desire  of  riches  yields  to  the  fear  of  the  dangers  at- 
tached to  their  accumulation;  and,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
rob  the  humbler  classes  without  producing  this  result,  their 
laws,  instead  of  consecrating  the  inalienability  of  landed  pro- 
perty, have  always  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium 
among  the  private  fortunes  of  individuals, 

"  How  could  a  m^narchi*^  nobility,  without  the  support  of  ter- 
ritorial wealth,  defend  its  prerogatives,  exposed  as  they  are  to 
the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  aggressions  of  loyalty  P  Far 
from  having  to  dread  the  concentration  of  property,  it  is  only  by 
availing  itself  of  the  advantages  attached  to  opulence  that  it  can 
keep  up  an  imposing  appearance  and  the  safety  of  the  caste 
depends  entirely  on  the  fortunes  of  its  chiefe.  Thence  originate 
a  multitude  of  laws,  made,  as  jurists  tell  us,  in  the  view  of  pre- 
serving the  name,  arms,  and  splendour  of  noble  families.  Thence 
arose  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  prevents  the  dispersion  of 
the  estates  of  each  of  them;  thence  came  entails,  trusts,  and 
lineal  distinctions,  which  insure  to  these  families  the  irrevocable 
possession  of  them.  If  the  nobility  had  not  been  firmly  in- 
trenched upon  a  space,  the  access  to  which  was  barred  to  the 
rest  of  society,  it  would  long  ago  have  fellen  into  obscurity." 

Some  aristocracies  have  carried  their  depredation 
farther.  In  Poland  and  in  Russia  none  bat  nobles 
could  possess  land  at  all ;  and  we  see  in  the  present 
position  of  these  two  countries  what  the  unre- 
strained advantages  and  pleasures  of  sneh  an  aris- 
tocracy are.  Of  course,  the  oligarchs  have  in  all 
these  acts  an  object,  But  Passy  shows  the  fearful 
results  of  the  system,  while  he  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  a  partial  abandonment  of  the 
intolerable  injustice: — 

"  Where  was  the  torch  of  arts  and  civilisation  first  relumed?  In 
those  countries  where  servitude  disappeared  soonest — in  the  re- 
publics of  Italy  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  where  men,  able 
to  raise  themselves  to  wealth  by  labour,  put  forth  all  the  strength 
of  their  intellectual  and  physical  faculties;  agriculture,  science. 
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the  fine  arts,  trade,  manufactures,  all  flourished  anew,  all  re- 
vived under  handa  freed  from  the  shackles  of  feudal  servitude; 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  become  prosperous,  had  only  to  follow 
in  the  path  which  they  struck  out.  At  the  present  day  we 
see  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  inequalities  which  exist  in 
the  economical  and  moral  condition  of  nations— misery,  igno- 
rance, slavery.  Such  is  still,  among  those  of  the  Sclavonic  race, 
the  sad  lot  of  the  people,  indifferent  to  the  perfecting  of  an  in- 
dustry whose  fruits  would  merely  serve  to  increase  the  pride  of 
their  masters.  Comfort,  education,  and  liberty  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  boon  of  those  who  were  once  the  serfs  of  the  feudal 
barons.  It  is  because  in  Prance,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
England,  the  nobility  not  having  been  able  to  dispossess  entirely 
the  inferior  orders,  the  -latter  have  had  in  property  a  base  of 
action,  a  place  of  refuge  for'displaying  their  industrial  powers, 
and,  by  the  progressive  accumulation  of  commercial  riches,  rais- 
ing themselves  to  better  destinies.** 

In  his  third  chapter,  Passy  describe*  the  institu- 
tions which  privilege  the  aristocracy  in  the  different 
monarchies  of  Europe  ;  and  though  things  hare 
changed  somewhat  since  he  wrote  to  tw,  the  theme 
is  still  deeply  interesting.  The  Sclavonic  system, 
the  Spanish  system,  are  pointed  out;*  In  Spain, 
perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  cruel  evil  of 
class  is  apparent.  That  fine  country  is  perishing 
a  victim  of  bigotry  and  feudalism.  He  then 
•ketches  the  scheme  of  entail,  that  Jesuitical  plan 
for  the  prevention  of  the  progress  of  civilisation, 


and  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice,  antiquated 
ideas,  and  misery: — 

"  What  is  important  at  present  is,"  says  Passy,  "  to  discern 
the  consequences  of  these  institutions;  and  here  there  is  no  room 
for  mistake,  so  much  is  their  injustice  evident  and  palpable.  By 
confiscating  to  the  profit  of  a  small  number  of  privileged  families 
a  vast  portion  of  the  social  patrimony,  not  only  do  those  institu- 
tions take  from  the  masses  the  power  of  arriving  at  the  distinc- 
tions and  advantages  of  property,  but,  moreover,  by  favouring 
the  gradual  concentration  of  wealth,  they  operate  so  as  to  retain 
them  under  the  humiliating  yoke  of  misery  and  vice.  There  are 
no  means  of  depriving  these  laws  of  so  baneful  an  influence. 
Could  we  even  succeed,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  ine- 
quality of  fortunes,  in  preventing  the  union  of  entailed  lands  im 
the  same  hands,  the  principle  of  exclusion  would  not  leas  exist  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  never  would  wealth 
find  its  natural  level  Thua  it  is  probable,  that  but  for  the  pre- 
judices and  the  moral  causes  which  condemn  the  dVaninating 
castes  to  a  ruinous  idleness,  and  militate  in  favour  of  the  active 
classes,  the  whole  soil  of  a  country  would  by  degrees  have  pawed 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth  ex- 
clusively conferred  on  them,  had  no  diminution  of  it  to  fear." 

M.  Passy  is  the  first  minister  of  finance  in  recent 
times  and  in  European  countries  who  has  discussed 
so  fully  the  topics  embraced  in  his  work ;  and  his 
arguments  may  meet  with  more  respect,  because  it 
has  been  supposed  that  he  possesses  considerable 
financial  talent. 


LOVE'S   ELOQUENCE. 

BY  B.  H.  BURRINGTON, 
Author  of  "  Bevelations  of  the  Beautiful,"  Ac. 


There's  not  a  day  of  sunshine  now 

To  awaken  fay  or  fairy; 
Then  meet  me  with  thy  brightest  brow, 

And  make  it  summer,  Mary. 
The  cold  hath  robbed  of  half  their  bliss 

The  robin  and  the  starling ; 
Then  give  me  back  thy  warmest 

Oh,  give  it  back,  my  darling. 

I  lean  upon  thy  heaving  breast, 
Love's  own  serene  dominion, 

As  sweetly  as  a  babe  could  rest 
Upon  an  angel's  pinion. 


And,  wordless  in  thy  soft  caress, 
The  heart  seems  never  lonely, 

As  if  the  will  and  power  to  bless 
Exist  in  silence  only. 

I  would  not  carelessly  invite 

One  word  of  joy  or  sorrow : 
Be  silent  as  the  stars  to-night, 

A  gossip  be  to-morrow. 
This  dreaminess  is  all  divine. 

And  soul  is  all  acuteness ; 
Earth  breathes  in  every  word  of  thine, 

And  heaven  lies  in  thy  muteness. 


LITERARY    REGISTER. 


Jry  Uncle  the  Curate*    In  Three  Vols.    London :  Chap- 
man &  Hall. 

This  habit  is  oommou  of  using  novels  as  a  means  of 
describing  social  life,  social  errors,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  might  be  avoided.-  Ireland  has  always  pre- 
sented a  wide  field  for  these  purposes.  The  novelist  is 
able  to  indulge  his  fancy  freely  without  leading  any  read- 
ers oat  of  Ireland  to  suppose  that  he  is  drawing  an  alto- 
gether ideal  picture.  "My  Uncle  the  Curate"  is  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  and  the 
"Falcon  Family."  Its  style  is  not,  wc  think,  an  im- 
provement on  his  former  works.  The  narrative  is  run 
into  three  volumes,  when  it  should  have  been  one  only. 
The  conventional  role  of  three  volumes,  although  ser- 
viceable to  the  libraries,  and  therefore  followed  by  the 
publishers  of  novels,  is  quite  as  much  honoured,  often,  in 


** 


the  breach  as  in  the  observance.  It  is  not  the  only  novel 
of  a  similar  purport  in  our  possession.  We  expected, 
indeed,  to  have  cast  two  or  three  of  them  behind 
us  this  month ;  but  we  find  "  the  Curate9'  is  likely 
to  occupy  our  available  space,  although  we  have  no 
intention  of  abridging  the  tale.  It  is  a  common 
enough  story.  Two  sets  of  people'  are  introduced;  one 
of  whom  are  good,  and  the  other  bad.  A  medium  qua- 
lity, neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  are  also  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  incidental 
people  occur,  of  whom  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
are  given.  The  novel  opens  at  Cambridge,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation,  with  a  young  man,  who 
has  comparatively  little  to  spend,  and  nothing  to  do.  The 
novelist  represents  this  young  gentleman,  worth  £200 
per  annum  from  an  Irish  property  which  he  had  never 
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ieeof  as  m  poverty,  and  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
an  old  gentleman,  a  merchant  in  the  south  of  Spain,  who 
vm  a  rejected  suitor  of  Mr.  Vivyan's  mother — Mr.  Vivyan 
u  the  name  of  the  young  student — and  who  ultimately 
tares  his  fortune  to  her  son.  Novelists  would  take 
healthier  grounds  by  telling  young  gentlemen  that  they 
on  enjoy  the  world,  be  independent,  and  save  money 
«b  £200  per  annum.  We  are  not  to  run  over  all  the 
kbrrinths  of  this  tale ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  descrip- 
tive passages  that  we  may  quote.  The  first  relates  to 
Mr.  Vivyan's  life  at  Cambridge,  and  the  hardships  of 
a  single  gentleman  who,  with  £200  annually,  knows  not 
where  to  betake  himself : — 

"The  day  was  warm,  but  not  sultry,  and  Vivyan  was  sitting, 
or  aoro  properly  lounging,  in  a  chair  too  capacious  for  his  size, 
•si  too  usurious  for  his  standing,  at  a  small,  but  very  solid, 
table,  dote  to  a  tall,  narrow  window,  with  an  infinity  of  minute 
pact  The  window  stood  wide  open  to  admit  the  genial  sunshine 
tad  the  delicate  air.  A  man  is  known  not  better  by  his  com- 
panionships than  by  the  arrangements  and  aspect  of  his  chambers. 
TVs  disorder  of  Vivyan's  was  not  inelegant  or  vulgar,  but  still  it 
vis  disorder;  then  was  a  negligence  that  denoted  the  indolent, 
ar  at  least  the  erratic,  student;  it  looked  as  if  there  had  been  a 
battle  of  the  books,  and  the  papers  had  the  appearance  of  haying 
been  blown  about  like  the  leaves  in  the  Sibylline  grotto.  There 
were  places  for  books  and  papers,  but  nothing  was  exactly  in  its 
pace.  An  open  piano  was  strewed  with  French  mathematics, 
ssrily  known  by  their  bhte  and  pink  robe  de  chambre.  The  floor 
afteeat  was  encumbered  with  a  chaos  of  loose  music  A  deep, 
esatfvtahle  sofa  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  general  repository  for 
articles  of  all  sorts,  useful  and  useless,  necessities  and  luxuries, 
sUb,  canes,  brashes,  pamphlets,  boxes,  umbrellas,  and  cigars. 
Ail  looked  careless  and  desultory,  a  styidy  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
kale  was  a  wilderness  of  writing  luaterials,  pens,  ink,  paper, 
aldoses,  sealing-wax,  seals  with  antique  devices  dispersed  in  all 
factions,  like  people  in  a  panic;  the  books. were  so  multifarious 
m  to  sford  no  grounds  for  concluding,  with  any  confidence,  what 
snath  of  study  was  most  in  cultivation,  or  what  profession,  if  any, 
ns  the  student's  aim.  There  were  books  of  mathematics,  history, 
netaphysks,  poetry,  politics,  a  work  on  geology,  and  a  volume  of 
'Qatatia  DurwaruV  You  could  scarcely  decide  what  was  the 
fosaf  man's  nnrnenlate  pursuit.  A  volume  of  Hobbes  was  open 
kfaro  mm,  but  other  books  were  open  too;  Claudian,  Shelly,  and 
s  treatise  of  '  Conic  Sections.'  He  was  reading  none  of  the 
torn,  bat  seemingly  watching  the  swallows  as  they  darted  across 
the  window. 

"Hs  was  not  an  idler;  only  a  literary  truant.  Mental  re- 
isencat  was  written  on  his  brow;  it  spoke  in  his  eye,  but  the 
aacQeet  was  of  an  unfixed  and  airy  character.  Asheet  of  paper 
that  lay  there  amongst  the  other  straggling  leaves  let  you  fully 
iato  the  story  of  bis  mind.  It  was  covered  with  a  maze  of  cha- 
neten  and  hieroglyphics,  algebraio  symbols,  Greek  verses,  geo- 
metrical lines,  and  lines  of  English  poetry,  the  exactest  possible 
type  of  the  state  of  intellectual  vagrancy. 

"A  picture  stands  on  the  mantel-piece;  a  green  curtain  covers 
•—let  us  draw  it  aside — ah!  what  a  face!  what  supreme  beauty ! 
,  A  free  that  Baphael  might  have  painted.  And  how  like  is  it  to 
vnrjsn!  We  have  said  that  he  was  handsome;  he  must  have 
tan  so,  indeed,  to  have  resembled  that  lovely  portrait.  If  his 
Mures  bad  afimH,  it  was  owing  to  their  resembling  their  ex. 
saiau  original  only  too  closely — the  style  was  too  delicate  and 
amjaiae.  Bat  then  his  youth  was  some  excuse;  at  least  it  was 
s  bit  apology  for  the  smoothness  of  his  upper  lip,  which  was 
•sly  beginning  to  be  shadowed  by  the  promise  of  a  moustache. 
His  hair  was  air,  and  where  its  thick  clusters  were  parted  with 
'sriewhesd'  in  front,  they  displayed  a  forehead  of  brilliant 
vkitaaeag,  tad  the  most  intellectual  form.  His  eye  was  blue, 
said,  bright,  but  with  something  of  dreaminess,  or  languor,  in 
its  very  brilliancy.  It  was,  however,  not  the  languor  of  sen- 
ssalnj ;  nor  was  that  the  character  of  his  mouth  either,  although 
«  wsa  aun\j»Tther,  perhaps,  from  indicating  the  energetic  and 
hanae  eaiHties.  Upon  the  whole  a  physiognomist  of  no  very 
paw  aastsatss  might  have  divined  what  was  indeed  the  truth, 
that  ftaakVityan  was  a  young  man  of  great  attractions  and 
hnTKsnt  park,  bat  deficient  in  the  hardier  qualities  of  perseverance 
**d  a&ttaance,  which  so  frequently  conduct  minor  tajente  to 


eminence,  while  great  abilities,  unstrengtliened  and  uusustained' 
by  them,  are  often  destined  to  shame  their  possessors  and  disap-. 
point  the  world.     If  Vivyan  escaped  these  dangers,  it  was  owing 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.     Had  he  been  left  to  be  thearchi-  • 
tect  of  his  own  fortune,  it  is  probable  the  fabric  would  never 
have  been  raised. 

"  Vivyan  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers;  he  had  lost  his 
mother  early,  and  his  father  (an  imprudent  man)  some  years  pre* 
vious  to  the  present  period.  You  will  easily  believe  that  in  point 
of  fortune  he  was  no  Croesus:  his  havings  in  money,  like  'his 
havings  in  beard,'  were  a  '  foanger  brother's  portion.'  A  small 
Irish  property,  yielding  something  under  two  hundred  a-year,had 
descended  to  him  from  the  maternal  side — a  revenue  sufficient, 
with  sharp  economy,  to  maintain  him  in  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  totally  insufficient  to  support  the  expense  of  the 
least  costly  form  of  university  education.  For  this  advantage, 
therefore,  Frank  was  necessarily  a  dependent  upon  friendly  aid. 
It  was  not  from  his  brother,  however,  he  received  it:  his  brother, 
Sir  Godfrey  Vivyan,  was  a  selfish  and  dissipated  man,,  who,  hav- 
ing inherited  his  father's  extravagance  along  with  his  estate, 
found  his  available  income  much  too  limited  to  supply  his  own 
frivolous  or  licentious  pleasures.  The  benefactor  of  Vivyan  was 
a  distant  relative,  a  wealthy  merchant  resident  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  whom  the  young  man  had  never  so  much  as  seen.  It  was, 
of  course,  therefore,  no  feeling  of  personal  affection  or  esteem  that 
stimulated  the  munificence  of  this  gentleman.  Its  origin  was  of 
a  more  tender,  indeed  of  a  romantic  nature.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
formed  a  passionate  attachment  to  Vivyan' s  mother;  inexorable 
circumstances  had  not  only  prevented  their  union,  but  united  the 
lady  to  another;  time  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  first  bitterness 
of  blasted  prospects;  but  what  can  *  rase  out  the  written  troubles* 
of  the  heart — '  pluck  from  the  memory  the  rooted  sorrow1  of 
frustrated  love  and  hope  blightedP  The  rapturous  fascination  of 
Mr.  Everard's  youth  continued  to  be  the  tranquil  charm  and  in- 
nocent solace  of  bis  old  age.  Having  heard  by  report  how 
strongly  Frank  resembled  his  mother,  and  that  he  had  been  left 
but  poorly  provided  for,  Mr.  Everard  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
promote  his  advancement  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  open  to 
him;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  attainment  of  bis  object  with  a 
delicacy  and  frankness  that  left  the  young  man  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  kindness  ingenuously,  or  inflict  an  ungracious  wound 
through  a  mistaken  feeling  of  independence." 

The  description  given  here  looks  very  like  that  of  an 
idle  young  man ;  not  deficient  in  talent,  bat  greatly  want- 
ing in  application. 

We  should  confess  that  the  novelist  allows  the  sufficiency 
of  £200  per  annum  to  support  a  gentleman  with  economy, 
but  not  to  defray  a  University  education.  Well,  the  latter 
should  be  made  cheaper.  A  young  man  may  receive  a 
very  excellent  education  at  Trinity  College  for,  we  think, 
less  money.  Edinburgh  and  the  Scotch  Universities  gene- 
rally have  turned  oat  some  excellent  scholars,  without  in- 
curring a  cost  of  more  than  half  the  money  annually. 

Mr.  Vivyan  had  a  cousin,  a  young  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  rich,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
his  money : — 

u  Vivyan  had  a  cousin,  named  George  Markham,  four  or  five 
years  his  senior — generous,  brave,  cordial,  and  manly — heir  to  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  large  an 
allowance  as  to  place  all  the  pleasures  that  became  a  gentleman 
liberally  and  lawfully  within  his  reach.  Virtuously  more  than 
intellectually  educated,  his  tastes  were  happily  innocent  and 
healthy — 

" c '  not  of  the  courtly  train, 

Or  city's  practice,  but  the  country's  innocence;' 

he  was  passionutely  fond  of  rural  sports,  indeed  of  rural  life  in 
every  respect,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  at  his 
father's  seat,  a  place  called  Manor  Oakham,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton,  except  when  he  went  to  Scotland  in  the  grouse 
season,  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  or 
even  ranged  the  world  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  natural 
beauty,  as  most  sportsmen  are,  particularly  anglers,  and  Markham 
was  as  renowned  with  the  rod  as  the  gun;— indeed,  the  books  he 
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wu  most  addicted  to,  if  not  the  only  ones  to  which  he  had  ever 
paid  much  attention,  were  old  Izaak  and  his  fly-book. 

"  Vivyan  had  not  seen  or  known  much  of  this  relation  of  his 
until  some  short  time  after  he  was  established  at  Cambridge.  An 
accidental  circumstance  then  brought  Markham  to  that  part  of 
England,  and  he  did  not  omit  paying  his  fair  cousin  a  visit.  No* 
Sbdy  was  so  winsome  as  Frank  Vivyan;  he  was  all  openness, 
benevolence,  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  good  humour.  Markham 
was  charmed  with  him;  he  perceived  his  mental  superiority,  but 
the  perfect  artlessness  and  modesty,  nay  the  very  supineness,  of 
Vivyan' s  character,  prevented  that  superiority  from  being  dis- 
agreeably felt  by  any  body,  even  by  those  who  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  his  intellectual  rivals,  which  was  not  the  case  at  all  with 
Markham.  Frank  upon  his  part  was  an  easy  conquest  He  gave 
his  cousin  his  affections  almost  in  the  first  hour  of  their  acquain- 
tance; and  embraced  his  invitation  to  Southampton  without  one 
thought  of  Legandre,  or  Mr.  Peters  his  tutor. 

The  life  to  which  his  cousin  introduced  him  was  delightfully 
idle.  All  the  forms  and  varieties  that  ease  and  idlesse  ever  took 
in  a  country  house  were  at  Vivyan' 8  disposal  from  cock-crow  to 
sunset.  There  was  not  a  work  on  mathematics  in  the  library  to 
remind  him  of  his  deserted  studies,  or  a  grave  academic  face  at 
the  table  to  recall  the  image  of  Mr.  Peters. 

"  Markham  was  not  motherless;  but  his  mother,  an  eccentric 
woman  of  fashion,  lived  entirely  between  London  and  Paris;  and 
his  father,  also  an  oddity,  and  an  invalid  to  boot,  was  drenching 
himself  abroad  with  all  the  waters  of  Germany.  The  bouse  was 
thus  abandoned  to  youth,  and  pleasure,  which  is  youth's  business. 
Vivyan's  modes  of  enjoyment,  however,  differed  in  many  respects 
from  his  cousin's.  Markham  was  active  and  athletic,  full  of 
animal  spirits,  as  eager  at  everything  he  engaged  in  as  if  his  life 
and  fortune  were  staked  on  it,  habitually  an  early  riser,  a  man  to 
oateh  the  larks  asleep  in  their  nest,  and  to  make  chanticleer  crow 
if  he  neglected  his  duty.  Vivyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  addicted 
a  little  to  his  couch.  He  had  probably,  like  most  of  us,  witnessed 
in  his  time  many  more  sunsets  than  sunriaes.  It  is  only  meta- 
phorically that  men  in  general  are  much  given  to  worship  the 
filing  sun." 

The  two  young  men  agreed  to  spend  the  summer  in  a 
yachting  excursion  round  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Soot- 
land  ;  bat,  so  far  as  the  book  saith,  they  went  no  farther 
than  Ireland.  They  had  letters  from  a  Lord  Bonham  to 
the  rector  of  a  parish  in  Donegal ;  but  as  they  were 
almost  wrecked  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  letters  were 
scarcely  requisite.  This  Mr.  Spenser,  the  rector,  was 
a  Whig  parson,  a  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," an  Eli  to  his  son,  a  Socrates  to  his  wife,  and  a 
faithful  pastor  to  his  parishioners.  He  lived  during  the 
tithe  war;  but  although  compelled,  by  a  nervous  scold,  who 
was  his  wife,  to  leave  the  parsonage  and  reside  in  Dublin, 
he  seems  to  have  been  highly  popular  amongst  all  classes 
— a  good,  easy  man,  with  liberal  notions,  and  more  than 
an  average  share  of  talent : —  n 

"  "  Mr.  Spenser  had  now  been  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Red- 
cross  for  about  ten  years.  He  came  to  it  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage with  his  present  wife  (who  was  the  step-mother  of  Arabella, 
Elizabeth,  and  Sydney),  and  her  eldest  child  was  now  entering 
his  eighth  year.  The  benefice  was  a  good  one,  worth  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  by  its  patron,  Lord  Bonham,  a  nobleman  with  whom 
Mr.  Spenser  had  formed  a  close  friendship,  originally  at  Eton,  and 
subsequently  at  Cambridge.  His  lordship's  estate,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redcross;  but 
there  was  no  mansion  upon  it,  only  a  shooting  lodge,  where  he 
occasionally  established  himself  for  grouse-shooting  or  salmon- 
fishing.  He  offered  his  agency  to  his  friend  along  with  the  parish, 
but  although  such  a  union  of  offices  was  a  common  thing  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time,  Mr.  Spenser's  strict  notions  of  clerical  duty  and 
propriety  revolted  at  it,  and  he  firmly  declined  this  additional  proof 
of  Lord  Bonham's  friendship,  although  his  increasing  family  ren- 
dered an  augmentation  of  income  a  point  of  no  small  importance. 
The  Rector  had  been  more  fortunate  in  his  first  than  in  his  second 
marriage.  His  first  wife  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  sterling 
worth,  and  great  personal  attractions.  The  beauties  of  her  mind  she 
rrwiamittedtohOTdwghtelM 


Arabella.  The  present  Mrs.  Spenser  was  a  discontented,  intrac- 
table, selfish,  and  eccentric  woman,  and  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
a  most  vexatious  one,  ever  since  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child, 
keeping  her  bed-room  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
talking  of  re  turning  to  it  the  remaining  four  or  five.  Her  com- 
plaint was  one  of  the  non-descript  disorders,  called  nervous,  one 
part  real  to  nine  parts  fanciful;  the  sources  of  untold  profits  to 
doctors,  and  untold  miseries  to  husbands.  If  people  were  harm- 
less in  proportion  to  their  imbecility,  it  would  be  all  well;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  those  who  have  the  least  control  over 
themselves,  often  possess  the  most  powerful  and  mischievous 
ascendancy  over  others.  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spenser.  The  rector  had  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  an  amiable  character,  and  his  wife  all  the  weaknesses 
of  a  selfish  one.  The  two  sets  of  weaknesses,  united  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony,  made  a  very  uneasy  union,  and  Mr.  Spenser  would 
indeed  have  been  very  unhappy  in  his  second  marriage,  only  for 
the  extreme  placidity  of  his  temper,  the  society  of  his  daughters, 
and  his  passionate  love  of  books." 

Mr.  Spenser  was  more  decided  in  his  adherence  to 
strictly  parochial  duties  than  some  of  Ms  brethren  in  the 
ministry;  for  not  only  was  it  the  case  then,  bat  it  is  still 
true  that  gentlemen  hold  benefices  and  agencies  at  the  same 
time.  The  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  also,  we 
think,  the  rector  of  a  parish,  with  a  large  ecolesiaetical 
income.  After  Mr.  Spenser  we  are  bound  in  justice  to 
take  Mrs.  Spenser: — 

"  Can  you  imagine  a  woman  at  once  handsome  and  ghastly  P 
Mrs.  Spenser's  features  were  good;  the  complexion  actually  death- 
like; her  eyes  were  black,  and  brighter  than  was  necessary  or 
agreeable.  You  would  not  call  her  face  emaciated;  but  it  was 
so  exceedingly  pale,  or  rather  pallid,  that  she  looked  more  like  a 
person  escaped  from  a  cemetery  than  on  the  way  to  it  There 
was,  however,  no  want  of  yitality  about  her;  just  the  reverse: 
she  was  only  too  lively,  but  it  was  a  liveliness  the  very  reverse  of 
pleasant,  the  animation  of  selfishness  and  irritability.  A  woman 
more  full  of  whims,  whimsies,  humours,  crotchets,  prejudices, 
envies,  jealousies,  paltrinesses,  pettinesses,  peevishnesses,  narrow- 
nesses, and  little  miseries,  caprices,  suspicions,  and  apprehensions 
of  all  sorts,  never  existed;  and  she  was  ruthless  in  inflicting  them 
on  every  one  about  her,  particularly,  of  course,  upon  her  devoted 
husband.  Mrs.  Spenser  was  considerate  to  only  one  thing  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  black-faced  pug,  who  was  lying  at  this 
moment  at  her  feet,  coiled  up  in  a  ball,  with  a  collar  of  red  velvet 
round  his  neck,  embroidered  with  the  name  of  ' Brjou' 

"  *  Calm  yourself  Margaret,  pray  do,'  said  her  husband,  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  tenderness,  approaching  the  bed-side,,  where  Re- 
becca, her  maid,  looking  frightened  and  fluttered,  was  standing 
all  alert,  with  opiates,  salts,  tonics,  and  many  more  things  than 
she  could  well  hold  in  her  hands,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
first  called  for.  Rebecca's  face  could  almost  spare  a  few  rosea, 
and  presented  a  lively  contrast  to  Mrs.  Spenser's,  which  resem- 
bled that  of  a  bust  in  white  marble,  with  two  real  eyes  of  un- 
earthly lustre  glittering  in  it. 

"  *  Calm  yourself,  Margaret,'  repeated  the  rector,  *  pray  do  not 
make  yourself  uneasy  about  the  chimneys;  they  have  lpen  re- 
cently examined  by  the  diocesan  architect;  believe  me  they  are 
perfectly  secure.1 

"'Secure,  indeed!'  she  cried;  those  unnatural  eyes  glancing 
back  and  forwards  between  the  ceiling  and  the  window,  as  if  she 
was  in  instant  expectation  of  seeing  the  chimney  topple  down,  or 
Boreas  making  his  appearance  in  person.  '  Secure,  indeed!  as 
if  any  thing  could  be  secure  in  such  a  terrific  storm!' 

"  Then  she  asked  whether  there  was  such  another  climate  on 
the  globe,  and  said  she  could  stand  anything — anything  but 
storm;  then  she  was  confident  the  windows  would  be  blown  in 
the  very  next  gust  that  came;  after  which  she  affirmed  that  her 
head  was  splitting,  and  applied  her  long  white  fingers,  not  un- 
like icicles,  to  her  temples,  as  if  to  keep  the  pieces  together;  and 
when  her  hands  brought  a  mass  of  her  hair  down  from  under- 
neath her  night-cap,  perhaps  the  luckless  Rebecca  did  not  come 
in  for  a  little  hurricane  to  her  own  share  for  her  negligent 
pinning! 

" '  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  will  be  better  up,'  resumed  her  hus- 
band, to  make  a  diversion  in  the  maid's  favour;  but,  instead  of 
noticing  what  he  said,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  inquired 
pettishly  for  Mm  WCnksuT 
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There  was  bo  danger  Sn  the  ease,  it  may  be  observed, 
bit  a  severe  Irish  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  to  which  per- 
sons Irving  in  the  county  Donegal  should  have  been  habit- 
sated.  We  are  afraid  that  there  are  many  Mrs.  Spensers 
in  this  world,  who,  not  having  any  substantial  causes  of 
grief  or  trouble,  make,  for  themselves  and  others,  sorrow. 
Mrs.  Spenser  thought  she  was  ill — acted  as  if  she  had 
been  dying — and  so  she  died.  She  was  the  perpetual 
plague  of  the  rector's  house,  and  compelled  a  sensible 
■an  to  do  moat  extraordinary  and  foolish  things.  A 
robbery  had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
tithe  proctor  had  been  robbed  of  his  collections,  of  which 
a  part  belonged  to  Mr.  Spenser.  His  lady  became  alarmed. 
The  maids  wanted  a  few  more  joung  men  in  the  house. 
They  wrought  upon  her  (ears,  and  we  have  the  result  in 
(he  following  passage  : — 

a  All  wm  at  sixes  and  sevens;  nothing  but  running  up-stairs 
nd  down-stairs ;  ordering  and  oounter-ordering,  mixing  draughts, 
preparing  hatha,  and  charging  stone  bottles  with  hot  water. 
Every  (punter  of  an  hour  some  new  crotchet  got  possession  of 
Mis.  Spenser's  noddle,  and  at  last  she  sent  for  her  husband,  and  in- 
sisted oa  has  sending  to  the  nearest  police-station,  and  getting 
ss  anaed  party  to  garrison  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Spenser,  reminded 
of  'Hamilton's  Bawn,'  suspected  shrewdly  that  either  Miss 
sPCraken  or  Bebeeea  had  suggested  this  idea;  a  dashing  green 
Krjesnt  would  be  such  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  company  in 
me  tenants'  halL  But  there  was  no  use  in  remonstrance — the 
redor  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  and  in  his  wife's  presence  write 
to  the  police-officer  in  command  (with  whom  he  was  acquainted) 
Rousting  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  his  men  for  a  night  or  two. 
The  request  was  granted  (the  county  being,  in  met,  so  notoriously 
tnaquu  that  it  mattered  little  how  the  police  were  distributed), 
sad  before  it  was  dark,  three  tall,  handsome  fellows  in  dark-green 
nufcems,  with  glittering  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  short 
fiords  by  their  aides,  were  marched  into  the  rectory;  and  well- 
•leased  they  were  to  get  into  such  snug  quarters,  for  they  had  a 
espial  supper  with  the  domestics,  good  warm  beds  to  mount 
gaud  in,  and  such  fun  and  nutation  with  the  house-maids  that 
the  noise  of  the  merriment  occasionally  reached  the  library  and 
fe  Matte." 

At  another  time  poor  Mr.  Spenser  was  compelled  to 
write  for  military,  when  there  was  no  better  reason  for 
their  presence  ;  but  unfortunately  he  left  his  letter  open, 
sad  hit  misohievouB  wife  added  a  postscript,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  sending  artillery  ;  so  that  the  rector,  one 
ef  the  most  peaceable  men  in  the  world,  was  marked 
•Wn  at  the  castle  as  the  most  bloody-minded  rector  in 


The  interest  of  the  novel  is  partly  formed  from  the 
misdeeds  of  a  Mr.  Dawson,  tho  heir  of  the  Castle  Dawson 
property — a  person  of  bad  character  in  every  respect,  but 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  rector's  daughters,  by  whom  his  plea  was  rejected 
fct  that  of  the  stranger,  Mr.  Vivyan.  The  description  of 
Castle  Dawson  is  not  inapplicable  to  many  Irish  proper- 
ties *- 

"This  and  other  chat  of  the  same  Kind,  with  now  and  then 
the  stare  of  a  comic  song,  helped  a  little  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
aess of  along  ride  across  moor  and  mountain;  so  desolate  a 
track  that  they  passed  but  one  human  habitation  before  they  ar- 
rived at  Castle  Dawson,  itself  the  hleakest  abode  that  ever  dis- 
heartened a  resident  proprietor,  or  justified  an  absentee.  Sydney 
tad  the  proctor  separated  at  the  ruinous  gate-house.  The  latter 
proceeded  to  his  usual  lodging  at  a  small  inn  hard  by;  the  former 
trotted  op  the  neglected  avenue  which  led  to  the  house. 

"It  had  been  in  Chancery  for  fifteen  years!  Is  further  de~ 
•criptioa  accessary  P  Do  you  not  see  its  shattered  windows, 
UgLedtd  roof,  dilapidated  offices,  green-white  walls,  hingolcss 
tan,  grass-grown  walks,  weed-cropped  gardens,  the  stones  of 
the  htbarades  dislocated  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  the  premature 
Woe  of  the  axe  amongst  such  poor  timber  as  there  Was,  and 


the  silent  clock  in  the  yard,  announcing  probably  the  self-same 
hour  which  it  announced  on  the  day  that  the  hill  was  filed  in  the 
equity  suit  P  But,  in  its  best  days,  before  it  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  the  ruthless  power  so  vividly  typified  by  Rabelais  in  '  Gripe- 
men-all,  the  Archduke  of  the  furred  Law-Cats,'  Castle  Dawson 
was  a  lonely,  savage  place  (the  very  abomination  of  desolation), 
where  the  owners  resided  sometimes  of  necessity,  but  when 
nobody  else  ever  willingly  passed  two  nights  in  succession.  The 
process-servers  demanded  double  fees  for  serving  a  latitat  or  a 
subpoena  there.  It  was  close  to  the  sea,  amongst  hills  that  were 
barren  without  being  picturesque;  wretched  crops  of  oats  composed 
its  harvests,  stunted  cattle  showed  the  indigence  of  its  pastures; 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  the  grounds  were  abso- 
lutely good  for  nothing  but  snipe-shooting,  and  the  soil  only  fit  for 
fuel.  The  word  '  Castle'  was  an  ostentatious  misnomer.  The  house 
Was  so  called  either  because  there  was  nothing  at  all  castellated 
in  its  structure,  or  from  the  adjacent  reUcs  of  what  had,  perhaps, 
formerly  been  some  kind  of  fortress,  which  relics  (onry  a  few 
walls,  with  an  arched  gateway)  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
offices,  and  now  formed  in  combination  with  them  a  rambling  ex- 
tent of  buildings  in  an  advanced  stage  of  architectural  decay." 

The  history  of  the  Dawson  family  is  also  not  an  un- 
common narrative  in  several  parte  of  the  same  cotmtry, 
When  men  gather  wealth,  they  always  assume  aristocratic 
airs  there,  and  endeavour  to  establish  an  ancestry : — 

"  The  story  ran,  that  this  enterprising  gentleman  selected  his 
grandfathers  by  their  noses;  and  whenever  he  saw  or  heard  of  a 
portrait  with  what  was  called  ( the  Dawson  nose,'  which  wal 
somewhat  cocked  up  like  himself,  he  purchased,  or  gave  an  order 
to  have  it  secured  for  him;  and  when  the  picture  reached  Castle 
Dawson,  it  was  styled  an  admiral,  a  general,  an  ambassador,  or 
a  lord-mayor,  according  to  the  costume  in  which  the  figure 
chanced  to  be  dressed.  There  were  some  busts,  too,  amongst  the 
family  memorials  thus  oddly  collected;  and  amongst  the  number 
were  two  which  (if  you  believe  your  own  eyes  as  well  as  Mr. 
Dawson's  account  of  them)  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  not 
only  was  Mirabeau  one  of  the  family,  hut  that  it  traced  its  origin 
and  nose  to  Socrates  himself. 

"  The  majority  of  pictures  in  the  Dawson  gallery,  were,  as  may 
be  imagined,  of  an  order  of  art  not  much  above  sign-painting; 
hut  there  were  some  portraits  of  more  value  than  was  generally 
suspected:  there  were  two  Vandykes,  two  Lelys,  one  by  Reynolds, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  a  Rembrandt.  There  was  also  a 
group  of  characters  by  Rubens,  including  a  beauty  of  enormous 
development,  who  might  have  better  passed  for  Mn.  Woodward's 
great-grandmother  than  Mr.  Dawson's,  only  for  the  decisive  cir- 
cumstance of  the  net  tetrwni.  The  whole  collection,  however, 
was  soon  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer,  under  an  order  of  a  Master 
in  Chancery,  who,  though  an  old  master  himself,  knew  nothing 
about  the  old  masters  of  the  pencil,  and  had  given  no  particular 
directions  for  the  valuation  of  the  pictures  by  competent  judges, 
nor  for  their  safe  custody  previous  to  the  sale.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Syd- 
ney Spenser's  friend,  to  turn  to  his  own  account  the  valuable  part 
of  the  gallery,  substituting  for  it  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
trash,  picked  up  at  the  old  curiosity  shops,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
a  portrait.  There  was  also  an  opportunity  for  practising  the 
same  little  artifice  with  respect  to  a  few  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  books,  which  had  been  collected  by  his  ancestor,  merely  on 
the  principle  that  a  great  house  ought  to  have  something  like  a 
library,  and  that  the  books  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  superbly 
bound.  Expense  had  not  been  spared,  so  that  the  books  were 
not  only  in  rich  bindings  (now,  indeed,  damaged  by  damp  and 
neglect),  but  some  of  them  rare  copies  of  the  works  of  standard 
authors,  including,  for  example,  a  splendid  quarto  edition  of 
Moliere,  with  finely-executed  engravings,  which  had  cost  forty 
guineas,  and  would  now,  probably,  produce  a  larger  sum.  The 
books  to  be  abstracted  were,  as  well  as  the  pictures,  to  have 
their  places  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost;  and  the  business  which 
Dudley  Dawson  had  just  now  in  hand,  assisted  by  Messieurs 
Lamb  and  Thomson,  was  to  remove  this  property  clandestinely 
from  the  house  of  his  father,  and  transport  it  to  London,  to  be 
there  disposed  of  with  the  privacy  suited  to  a  transaction  of  so 
delicate  a  nature.* 

There  is  a  place  of  the  same  name,  Castle  Dnwson,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  very  beautiful  Utile  village,  and  a 
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mansion,  to  which,  of  course,  the  remarks  are  inappli- 
cable. 

The  following  description  of  Redcross,  the  rector's  vil- 
lage, is,  we  fear,  still  applicable  to  many  Irish  villages.  In 
Ulster  many  of  the  small  towns  are  remarkably  neat  and 
clean.  Some  of  the  prettiest  villages  that  we  have  ever 
seen  are  situated  in  that  province.  But  there  are  many 
Bedcrosses  in  the  country — many  sadly-neglected  places, 
greatly  in  need  of  the  Sanatory  Commission  and  the  Board 
of  Health  :— 

"As  Redcross  was  a  corporate  town,'  it  is' only  respectful  to 
give  some  account  of  it  before  we  enter  its  jurisdiction.  It  was 
a  small  and  a  poor  place,  but  might  have  been  a  respectable  one, 
both  in  size  and  wealth,  had  the  inhabitants  devoted  half  as 
much  time  to  honest  industry  as  they  spent  iiAomplaining  about 
anything,  or  nothing,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  whining  about 
with  their  dirty  hands  in  their  empty  pockets,  and  wondering 
what  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  this  hoard,  and  that  board,  meant 
to  do  for  them,  or  whether  they  meant  to  do  anything  at  all. 
Qfce  Protestant  population  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
consisted  of  a  grocer,  a.  publican,  two  tailors,  three  policemen, 
and  four  revenue-officers,  with  their  respective  complements  of 
wives  and  children.  The  Presbyterians  numbered  one  shoemaker, 
two  blacksmiths,  a  baker,  a  carpenter,  and  a  wheelwright. 
There  was  one  Quaker,  who  met  in  his  own  house ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  burghers  of  all  trades  and  vocations,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
entire  population,  were  Roman  Catholics,  principally  McSwynes, 
with  a  few  O'Gogarties,  races  of  old  renown  in  the  country,  but 
generally  at  feud  with  one  another,  for  no  assigned  reason  except  a 
tradition  that,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  an  O'Gogarty  had  pulled 
a  McSwyne  by  the  nose;  which  most. legitimate  cause  of  quarrel 
had  been  honestly  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  was  indeed  at  present  the  only  inheritance  that  remained  to 
either  of  those  illustrious  tribes.  The  scenery  of  Redcross  was 
remarkably  fine  in  its  way;  I  mean,  of  course,  the  dunghill 
scenery.  There  was  a  charming  picturesque  mount,  not  so  sweet 
as  Hybla,  fronting  almost  every  house,  the  loftiest  towering  be- 
fore the  piggeries  of  the  McSwynes,  who  were  as  vain  of  them 
as  the  Swiss  are  of  their  Alps.  The  streets  of  Redcross  (for  it 
possessed  three  or  four)  were  never  swept  except  by  the  wind,  or 
watered  but  with  aqua  celett'u;  they  were  consequently  as  dusty 
in  dry  weather,  as  African  plains,  and  in  wet  weather  perfectly 
Parisian — in  point  of  mud.  The  Protestants,  who  were  mostly 
Hoggs,  threw  all  the  dirt  of  the  place  upon  their  fellow-towns- 
men, the  McSwynes,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  dirt  and 
Popery  always  went  together.  •  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
theory,  Amby  Hogg,  the  sexton,  and  Ralph  Hogg,  the  Presby- 
terian shoemaker,  were  the  slovenliest  felloWB  in  the  borough, 
save  the  Quaker,  who  was  perhaps  the  slovenliest  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  had  probably,  for  that  reason,  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Redcross.  Then  there  was  Mary  Jane  Hogg,  wife  of  Luke 
Hogg,  the  grocer,  who  was  a  match  for  any  slattern  in  Europe ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  she  made  up  by  her  finery  on  Sunday  for  the  ne- 
glect of  her  person  on  the  week-days.  Besides,  in  these  days  of 
Protestant  ascendancy,  the  Hoggs  had  an  authority  and  power 
which  the  McSwynes  and  O'Gogarties  had  not  The  town  had  a 
corporation,  and  the  members  of  it  were  all  Hoggs,  or  of  the 
Hogg  faction.  They  might  have  paved,  and  swept,  and  washed, 
and  whitewashed  the  municipality  if  they  pleased.  There  were 
two  aldermen  of  the  name,  three  burgesses,  two  water-bailiff's,  an 
officer  called  a  bang-beggar,  and  another  styled  a  butter-taster. 
The  butter-tastership  was  a  very  snug  thing  (two  hundred  a-year 
with  perquisites),  and  the  holder  of  it  lived  at  Carrickfergus. 
The  bang-beggar  was  resident,  and  terrified  the  Celtic  lazzarone 
by  a  furious  display  of  authority  annually,  every  Michaelmas. 
The  rest  of  the  year  (three  hundred  and  Bixty-four  days),  men- 
dicancy flourished  better  than  any  other  profession,  calling,  or 
trade,  in  the  borough  of  Redcross.  There  were  beggars  of  all 
sorts,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  lame  and  blind,  feeble  and 
able-bodied — ay,  even  rich  and  poor.  The  majority  were  strap- 
ping women  and  powerful  men,  women  who  should  have  had  the 
alternative  of  the  spinning-wheel  or  the  stocks,  and  men  who 
should  have  been  put  in  a  dilemma  between  the  tail  of  the  plough 
and  the  tail  of  the  cart. 

"  As  to  the  theatres,  museums,  academies,  halls,  and  institutes 
of  the  town,  there  arc  good  reasons  for  being  Bilent  about  them. 
But  it  had  one  or  two  establishments  deserving  of  notice-— a 


saving's  bank,  a  dispensary,  a  circulating  hlirary,  uritsso  schools. 
The  circulating  library  had  been  established  by  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  Elizabeth  Spenser  and  Carry  Woodward.  They  had 
greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than  you  wiO  easily  believe ; 
their  funds  were  so  limited,  and  there  was  so  much  fanaticism  to 
be  encountered  in  some  quarters,  and  so  much  selfishness  in 
others.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
squirearchy  wanted  to  stock  the  library  exclusively  with  the 
usual  trash  of  sentimental  novels,  and  romances  of  "  thrilling  in- 
terest" (to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mr.  Dawson's),  ghosts  and 
mysteries,  love  and  murder.  The  ladies  of  the  evangelical  party 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  sermons  and  tracts,  lives  of  godly 
children,  biographies  of  Calvin,  and  all  manner  of  keys  and  anti- 
dotes to  Popery.  But  what  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
wanted,  was  a  useful  little  library  for  the  poor  people  of  all  per- 
suasions, not  excluding  religious  books  (except  such  as  were  con- 
troversial and  probably  offensive),  but  including  everything  moral,, 
amusing,  and  instructive,  suited  to  the  young,  and  to  people  in 
humble  life.  However,  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  this  world,  even 
the  foundation  of  a  village  circulating  library,  without  mutual 
concession  and  compromise;  and  fortunately  the  Spenser  party 
were  not  as  obstinate  as  others,  or  the  library  would  never  have 
been  formed.  As  it  was,  it  contained  intellectual  diet  lor  every 
sort,  condition,  and  taste;  and  the  books  (most  of  them  in  a  very 
hoggish  and  swinish  condition),  were  jumbled  together  on  flier 
shelves,  or  paraded  at  the  little  unclean  window,  mixed  with  nuts 
and  gingerbread,  tops,  balls,  sealing-wax,  and  pop-guns;  for  Betty 
Hogg,  the  librarian,  was  allowed  to  improve  her  situation  by 
dealing  a  little  in  other  toys  and  sweets  beside  those  of  learning 

"  One  of  the  schools,  too,  was  entirely  Aunt  Carry's.  It  was 
a  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  ten,  and  the  school-mistreat  was 
an  Ellen  Hogg,  who  understood  her  craft,  every  art  and  branch 
of  her  profession,  as  well  as  Shenstone's  school-mistress  herself. 
She  was  a  tall,  stern-looking,  middle-aged,  powerful  woman, 
kindly  to  the  industrious  and  docile,  but  the  terror  of  truants 
and  evil-doers.  There  grew  no  birchen-tree  in  her  garden,  but 
there  were  birches  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  provided  her 
with  abundant  discouragements  to  sloth,  and  stimulants  to  virtue. 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  a  diciplinarian  herself,  and  discipline  reignetf 
wherever  her  influence  reached.  Then  Ellen  Hogg  was  as  neat 
in  her  person  (though  people  did  not  expect  it  from  her  name), 
as  any  woman  could  well  be.  Before  her  door  there  were  no 
beauties  of  dunghill  scenery  to  be  seen.  Brushes  and  brooms 
were  known  to  her.  She  used,  and  she  enforced  the  use  of 
them. 

"  Encouraged  by  Aunt  Carry,  she  aspired  to  reform  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  rising  generation  radically,  and  the  urchin 
who  was  not  washed  by  his  mother  at  home  was  sure  to  be  washed 
by  Ellen  at  school,  and  whipped  at  the  pump  into  the  bargain. 
The  blooming  Carry  visited  the  school  frequently,  always  after 
church  on  Sunday,  with  her  swarm  of  children  about  her,  like 
little  satellites  about  a  great  primary;  and  then  and  there  was  a 
muster  of  all  the  pupils,  and  much  catechising,  and  a  report  made 
of  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  the  previous  week." 

Ireland  has  many  hard-working  men  in  the  Established 
Church,  notwithstanding  all  the  corruptions  that  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  that  institution.  The  strong,  tall  curate 
of  Redcross,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  rector,  was  one  of 
these  men.  He  gives  the  novel  its  name,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  narrative 
as  many  other  people;  but  he  is  a  decidedly  likeable 
character : — 

"  They  found  the  great  and  good  curate  in  that  extraordinary 
study  of  his,  and  the  apartment  amused  and  astonished  them  as 
much  as  its  occupier  had  done  the  day  before.  The  ruins  of  a 
morning  meal  were  scattered  over  several  tables,  the  chief  one 
not  much  more  than  half  covered  by  the  cloth;  and  the  en- 
rate  was  sitting  amongst  them,  like  Marius  in  the  wreck  of 
Carthage,  only  that  Marius  was  not  employed  darning  his  toga, 
as  Hercules  was  repairing  a  rent  in  his  huge  pea-jacket, 
not  having  his  wife  to  perform  that  delicate  little  office  for  him. 
The  manly  simplicity  of  the  rustic  clergyman,  so  cheerful  and 
independent  in  the  midst  of  his  sacred  poverty,  struck  his  visitors 
forcibly.  He  chased  a  glossy  and  corpulent  black  cat  from  an 
oaken  chair,  to  present  it  to  Markham,  and  dusted  a  stool  with 
a  sleeve  of  the  jacket  to  make  it  fit  for  Yivyan  to  sit  on.  Then 
he  flung  the  jacket  aside,  and,  forgetting  that  he  wanted  it  on  Ha 
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ritmM— ,  entered  taftfy  into  conversation,  Buffering  the  cat  to 
jmp  on  ha  knee,  to  compensate  her  for  ejectment  from  the  chair. 
Hercules  had  a  partiality  to  cats,  in  common  with  many  other 
lenvnkahle  men  (including  Tasso  and  Newton);  and  had  surpris- 
iig  atones  to  tail  of  their  affection  at  well  at  their  sagacity,  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  opinion  with  respect  to  that  most  do- 
■eftic  of  all  animals. 

"The  first  inquiry  of  the  yachtsmen  was,  of  course,  for  the 
fcdj  whom  so  alarming  an  accident  had  befallen.  Hercules  had 
been  actually  preparing  to  walk  over  to  the  rectory,  to  satisfy 
\am*M  on  the  same  point,  and  he  was  in  raptures  at  the  proposi- 
tion which  Markham  made  to  hear  him  company. 

«*Bot  will  your  friend  he  equal  to  it?'  he  asked,  compas- 
sionately contemplating  Vivyaa's  slender  frame,  much  as  Panta- 
rred  may  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated  the  pilgrim  whom 
as  faond  in  the  salad. 

u  'Anything  under  ten  miles,  sir/  said  Vivyan,  smiling. 

" *  Not  fife,  hy  the  route  I  shall  take  yon,*  said  the  curate ; 
'mm  pat  on  my  coat  and  my  shoes,  and  we'll  start  imme- 
diately.' 

* '  I  foresee  I  shall  mil  in  love  with  this  curate,'  said  Mark- 
bin,  when  he  left  the  room.  'Ifbw  odd  that  Bonham  said 
nothing  of  him!' 

"They  were  not  half  done  admiring  the  detail  of  the  study, 
vhm  Mr.  Woodward  reappeared,  wonderfully  metamorphosed, 
far,  oat  of  respect  to  the  travellers,  he  had  put  on  his  full  black 
•sit  The  coot,  indeed,  was  an  iron-gray,  bnt  he  called  it  his 
Hack  one,  and  it  answered  the  purpose.  His  wife  was  the  only 
person  taring  who  thought  the  clerical  dress  improved  him;  and, 
iaosed,  his  frame  and  his  features  were*  more  in  keeping  with  the 
garb  which  he  commonly  wore  on  week  days. 

"'Now,'  said  he,  taking  down  the  hat  that  was  intended  to 
natch  the  suit  (a  low-crowned  and  broad-leaved  one,  but  nothing 
of  the  shovel),  *  nowr,  gentlemen,  let  us  take'the  road — but  come, 
I  matt  provide  yom  with  sticks.* 

"We  have  been  ^miring  your  formidable  array  of  them  in 
the  earner,'  said  HHarhham,  smiling. 

•'Aye,*  said  Hercules, '  Fm  a  stickrfsneier.  There's  a  cudgel 
flat,  I  believe,  of  every  wood  that  a  cudgel  was  ever  made  of, 
oak,  am,  hand,  holly,  blackthorn,  and  bamboo,  and  some  there 
have  seen  service.  Take  your  choice,  bnt  I  recommend  yon, 
Mr.  Vivyan,  to  choose  the  bamboo;  you  will  find  it  stout  enough, 
iso*  light  into  the  bargain.*  , 

"  Vivyan  took  the  curate's  advice ;  Markham  selected  a  power- 
fal  oak  sapling,  and  Hercules  himself  sallied  forth  with  the 
Uekthora. 

a  *  And  so  yoa  actually  bivouacked ! '  said  Woodward,  as  they 
ooned  the  court-yard,  '  that*  s  a  thing  I  never  did  myself,  and  I 
tfassght  I  had  done  most  tilings  of  that  kind.' 

Markham  gave  a  full  account  of  the  night  they  had  passed, 
aid  the  story  of  the  cave  excited  the  curate's  curiosity  greatly. 
It  us  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  for  some  time  he  could  talk 
of  nothing  tW,  minutely  inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  framing  theory  after  theory  to  explain  them,  then  demolish- 
ing them  *nii«— tf  without  mercy.  At  length  the  charms  of  the 
•eeaery  diverted  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

"  The  walk  was  enjoyed  prodigiously  by  all  three.  The  curate 
vat  never  so  vigorous,  either  in  mind  or  body,  as  when  he  was 
« the  lulls;  he  seemed  to  grow  greater  and  greater  as  he  got 
higher  sad  lrfgW  \  his  mind  became  elastic  as  the  turf  he  strode 
sa;  and  his  heart  as  expansive  as  the  concave  over  his  head, 
ferkhtm  resembled  hhn  in  his  passion  for  the  heath,  and  his  in- 
suable  love  of  muscular  exertion. 

"You  would  make  a  capital  mountain  curate,'  said  Hercules, 
»  Gesge  kept  pane  with  him  manfully,  Vivyan  lagging  a  little 

Wiifld,  and  thinking  that  men  might  be  very  good  pedestrians, 

without  walking  quite  so  fast. 
"'Ifcar,*  said  George,  'I  should  have  no  other  qualification 

tat  a  love  for  the  mountains.* 
"'Yon  would  soon  begin  to  love  the  mountaineers,*  said  Her- 

cales;  'the  only  mult  I  find  with  my  brother-in-law  is  that  he 

catftwalk — or  won't  walk;  it  cornea  to  the  same  thing; — bnt 

*w  we  are  on  the  brow,  and  there  is  Redcrost  Rectory,  that 

white  hone  in  the-  wood,  beyond  the  water.'  *' 

Ai  m  all  similar  works,  after  many  trials  and  difficulties, 
vice  is  punished  and  virtue  is  rewarded.  The  work  has  no 
special  application  to  Ireland.  The  same  or  similar  in- 
cidents nigh*  bare  been  east  in  any  other  country. 


The  characters  are  not  so  interesting  as  those  in  some  of 
the  author's  former  works.  The  curate  bustles  hither  and 
thither  most  assiduously.  Mr.  Vivyan  acts  a  very  credit- 
able part  everywhere,  so  does  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  at- 
tached. Her  brother  ends  as  a  reclaimed  spendthrift. 
Mr.  Dawson,  M.P.,  breaks  his  neck  in  a  cellar  of  his  old 
house.  The  "  best  of  all''  in  the  affair  is,  that  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  gives  the  curate  an  archdeanery  and  a 
comfortable  living. 


Hie  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,    In  two  vols.  8vo* 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

This  work  is  published  without  the  author's  or  editor's 
name — a  great  defect  in  any  book  of  general  reference.  We 
learn,  from  the  preface,  that  the  author  was  a  contributor 
to  Dr.  Kitto's  *'  Biblical  Cyclopaedia;"  and  from  his  volumes 
we  can  ascertain  that  ho  is  extensively  acquainted  with 
biblical  subjects;  but  in  all  works  of  this  nature,  more  con- 
fidence is  felt  when  the  namo  of  some  party  is  given  as 
responsible  for  their  statements. 

The  two  large  volumes  are  thickly  interspersed  with 
illustrations  in  wood,  taken  chiefly  from  oriental  subjects. 
The  various  explanations  of  the  words  referred  to  are  con- 
cisely given;  but  as  the  dictionary  professes  to  be  neutral 
in  doctrinal  points,  there  is  a  vague  dimness  on  some  topics 
that  one  scarcely  likes.  It  does  not  often  occur,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  neutral  position  of  the  work.  The  following 
extract,  from  the  remarks  on  the  word  serpent,  will  partly 
explain  our  meaning: — 

"  The  ensuing  view,  taken  from  a  Mexican  painting,  re- 
presents the  celebrated  strpeni  woman,  Cihuaoohuati,  called 
also  woman  of  ourJUthf  whom  the  Mexicans  considered  as 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  She  is  always  exhibited  with 
a  serpent.  Other  paintings  give  a  feather-headed  snake, 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  great  spirit  Tezoatlipooo,  or  the  sun 
personified.  *  These  traditions,'  says  A.  Ton  Humboldt, 
*  remind  us  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Asia.  In  the  woman 
and  serpent  of  the  Axteoks  (of  Mexico),  we  think  we  see  the 
Eve  of  the  Shemitio  nations ;  in  the  snake  out  in  pieces,  the 
famous  serpent  Kaliya  conquered  by  Yishuoo,  wueu  he  took 
tbe  form  of  Crishna.'  Probably  the  object  seen  near  the 
mouth  of  the  woman  Is  an  apple,  or  some  kind  of  edible 
fruit.  The  erect  attitude  of  the  serpent  deserves  notioe. 
The  whole  suggests  the  idea  that  the  account  of  tbe  tempta- 
tion in  Genesis  is,  so  to  say,  a  literal  translation  of  a  hiero- 
glyph similar  to  the  one  here  represented." 

We  scarcely  remember  of  an  idea  on  a  subject  of  this  na- 
ture suggested  upon  such  a  slender  foundation.  Because  a 
man  finds  in  Mexieo  a  drawing  of  a  woman  and  a  serpent-— 
the  woman  holding  something  in  her  hand,  and  near  her 
mouth,  which  may  be  meant  to  represent  edible  fruit,  or 
may  not,  and  the  serpent  standing  erect,  and  looking  on 
complacently ;— therefore  the  "  account  of  the  temptation' ' 
is  "  a  literal  translation  of  a  hieroglyph."  Would  it  not 
be  more  probable  that  tbe  hieroglyph,  if  it  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  was  meant  to  record  tbe  tradition 
which  is  more  precisely  expressed  in  the  passage  referred 
to.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  tbe  narrative  would  find 
its  way,  in  a  traditionary  form,  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  preface  to  the 
volumes,  deserves  much  attention.  General  classical 
studies  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  purity,  or  a  good 
introduction  to  life : — 

M  In  the  progress  of  tbe  studies  requisite  for  the  execution 
of  his  undertaking,  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  Bible  has 
been  greatly  enhanced.  Owing  to  conclusions  which  had 
been  come  to  by  learned  foreigners,  it  was  not  without  ao- 
licitude  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  some  topics 
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ieh,  tor  instance,  m  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Historical  Validity  of  the  Gospels.  The  result  is 
before  the  reader.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  Implied  that  he  has 
seen  no  reason  to  modify  previous  opinions;  but  he  has  met 
with  new  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  '  Holy  Scripture ;' 
and,  in  proportion  as  his  con  tic  lions  have  been  founded  on 

Ersonal  inquiry,  and  rested  on  a  wider  basis,  has  he  been 
1  to  a  greater  admiration  of  its  contents.  Deficient,  in- 
deed, must  be  prevalent  modes  of  education,  when  many  who 
professedly  are  expounders  of  the  Divine  Word,  having 
spent  their  beat  preparatory  hours  in  the  study  of  literatures 
which  oontain  thoughts  and  influences  that  the  Gospel 
was  designed  to  supersede,  should  be  led  to  give,  and 
owing  to  their  own  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  Bible, 
should  be  the  occasion  of  others  giving,  a  preference  over 
that  book  to  Pagan  writings,  whose  almost  sole  merit  lies  in 
their  qualities  as  works  of  nrt.  It  is  not  by  this  implied 
that  the  bulk  of  eduoated  divines  do  not  show  and  olaim  re- 
verence for  'the  Word  of  God.'  A  verbal  and  outward 
reverence  does  prevail.  '  A  reasonable  service,'  founded  on 
•olid  and  well-understood  grounds,  is  rendered  by  only  com- 
paratively few.  Yet,  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view, 
the  Bible  contains  compositions  of  the  highest  character. 
Why  should  not  Isaiah  be  studied  in  our  colleges  with  as 
muoh  care,  diligence,  and  minuteness,  as  Aristophanes?  Is 
it  not  most  extraordinary  that  the  book  which  is  professedly 
the  source  of  all  our  obligations  and  hopes,  should,  even  in 
academical  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry,  hold  nothing 
higher  than  a  secondary  rank?  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  laymen,  while  they  fill  their  minds 
and  gratifly  tbeirtaste  in  perusing  the  productions  of  other 
writers,  have  no  systematic  knowledge  of,  no  keen  relish 
for,  the  sublime  compositions  of  David,  Ezekiel,  John,  and 
Paul,  which  most  receive  and  read  with  the  awakened  feel- 
ings of  a  certain  passive  traditional  respect,  and  which  others 
Quietly  diseBteem  or  openly  reject  as  'childish  things.'  Be- 
fore a  remedy  can  be  applied  to  these  evils,  a  new  manner 
of  studying  the  Scriptures  must  become  prevalent,  and  that 
new  manner  cannot  be  established  unless  men  shall  have 
first  so  had  their  faith  increased,  as  to  feel  a  lowly  assur- 
ance that  God's  spirit  will  be  given  to  those  who  calmly  and 
faithfully  follow  the  leadings  of  His  providenoe,  in  quest  of 
Divine  Truth." 

The  two  volumes  evince  great  research  and  industry — 
the  references  are  brought  down  to  the  present  day— and 
on  many  points  connected  with  Biblical  history  and  state- 
ments, they  will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable. 


Thoughts  and  Meditations  in  Verse,  by  a  Young  Lady  of 
the  Hebrew  Faith.    London :  William  Pickering. 

The  poems  issued  by  Mr.  Pickering  hare  generally 
some  literary  claim  to  notice,  but  this  volume  is  an  ex- 
ception. The  authoress  has  been  ill-advised,  when  she 
published  verses  likely  enough  to  amuse  a  family,  but  not 
Calculated  to  interest  the  public.  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
H.  Lamartine  are  particular  favourites  of  this  young  lady's 
—a  discordant  couplet,  certainly.  The  latter  she  admires 
Ibr  his  bloodless  victories.  The  former  she  represents  as,  in 
his  banishment,  stiH  cherishing  ambitious  dreams,  ascribed 
once  to  his  youth  and  inexperience: — 

"  Had  I  remained,  thy  mighty  power 

Should  have  filled  all  the  world  with  fear, 
Fresh  glory  thou  shouldest  have  acquired, 

By  conquest,  each'  succeeding  year. 
As  brethren  dear,  I  loved  thy  sons, 

Their  noble  characters  admired ; 
To  lead  them  forth  to  victory, 

My  soul  most  ardently  desired! 
I  had  resolved,  Britannia  proud 

No  more  should  boast  to  rule  the  sea, 
And  that  all  nations  unto  France 

Should  only  tributary  be ! " 

Neither  sound  sentiments  nor  striking  poetry ;  while, 
in  an  exile,  seeking  and  finding  a  refuge  here,  the  expres- 
sions are  nngracionj. 


Zayda,<xnd9th*rP<m*t  By  Thomas  Stuart  Trail.  Lou* 
don :  William  Pickering. 

The  principal  poem  is  a  narrative  of  events  occurring  in 
Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when 
the  Moors  still  held  Grenada — a  tale  of  war,  love,  and 
chivalry.  The  poet  describes  the  battle-fields  of  Grenada 
with  the  spirit  of  some  ancient  bard ;  but  still  he  seems  to 
prosper  better  in  softer  scenes,  and  in  his  minor  poems :— ■ 

"  Tour  gentle  maids  they  were  I  ween, 
Serenely  fair  at  summer  eve 
Where  day  and  twilight  interweave, 
And  star  meets  star  in  heaven  1 
The  tame  in  feature  and  in  mien 
As  sisters  be — yet  differing  far ; 
As  God  to  each  peculiar  star 

A  glory  of  its  own  has  given  t 

"The  hall  stands  as  in  other  days, 
Moss-ruined  in  its  years ; 
And  o'er  its  walls  the  sunshine  plays, 

But  a  darker  aspect  wears ; 
For  the  bat  and  the  owl  flit  round  its  towtrt, 
And  silence  dwells  in  its  lonely  bowers. 

"Their  spaniel  hat  a  resting-place 
Beneath  the  willow  tree  ; 
I  missed  his  old-accustomed  face, 
His  fawning  at  my  knee. 
*  *  »  * 

«  A  change  came  o'er  the  beautiful — 
Leaves  fall  from  the  shaken  bough  1 
The  light  of  the  beaming  eye  grew  dull, 
For  as  ones  they  were  not  now  i — 

"  One  from  her  childhood's  home  was  gone, 
Tar  o'er  the  salt  salt  wave; 
And  one  in  widowed  beauty  shone, 
Since  the  light  of  the  heart  the  gave 
In  weeping  was  quenched  and  lost: 
The  early  hope  of  one  was  croft— 
And  one  it  in  the  grave. 

°  0,  love  will  linger  in  the  heart, 

When  cherished  hopes  lie  loW; 
It  sees  the  gentle  form  depart — 
Bat  still,  thro'  memory's  mimic  art, 

That  image  in  the  soul  will  glow! 

"  I  feel  I  am  a  wanderer, 
Along  the  world  alone : 
But  still  'tis  sweat  to  mourn  for  her 
Who  lies  beneath  the  cold  grey  stone." 


Ambarvalia.     Poems  by  Thomas  Burbidge  and  Arthur 
H»  dough,    London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

We  very  rarely  meet  with  a  joint  speculation  of  this 
description.  The  parties  named  have  ran  their  contribu- 
tions together  to  form  one  small  volume,  and  one  that  is 
highly  readable) — perhaps  one  of  the  most  readable  that 
we  have  recently  seen.  Some  of  the  poems,  whether 
Clough's  or  Burbidge *s  we  say  not,  are  somewhat  unin- 
telligible to  us.  Many  others  are  extremely  pretty,  and 
several  of  the  pages  hold  proofs  of  deep  and  searching 
thought.  Mr.  Gloogh,  it  may  be  noticed,  makes  love 
partly  in  Greek,  and  altogether  most  nnmtis&ctofiiy.  Be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  English  there  is  little  to  cheer 
the  party  addressed,  especially  as  the  spokesman  is  the 
author  of  his  own  misfortune : — 

I  hit  /Mr*  <»* 

''  Farewell,  my  Highland  lassie!  when  the  year  returns  around, 
Be  it  Greece  or  be  it  Norway,  where  my  vagrant  feet  are  found, 
I  shall  call  to  mind  the  place,  I  shall  call  to  mind  the  day, 
The  day  that's  gone  for  ever,  and  the  glen  that's  far  away; 

.    t        *  Ho  Tswe  acta  aw-^W  be  w4th  v <*** 
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I  tkaP  Mi  saw,  be  ft  Blriae  or  Bhoue,  Italian  had  or  fiance, 
Of  nfe  laughings,  andthe  whispers,  of  the  npings  and  the  dance; 
I  shall  see  thy  soft  brown  eyes  dilate  to  wakening  woman  thought, 
Asi  whiter  still  the  white  cheek  grow  to  which  the  blush  was 

brought. 
An\  on,  with  hum  ennnraing,  I  thy  breath  of  life  shall  feel, 
lad  clasp  the  shyly  passive  hattds  in  joyous  Highland  reel ; 
I  sfaaB  hear,  and  see,  and  feel,  and,  in  sequence  sadly  true, 
SktS  repeat  the  bitter-sweet  of  the  lingering  last  adieu ; 
1  gash*  seem  as  now  to  leave  thee,  with  the  kiss  upon  the  brow, 
Asi  the  torrent  benediction  of— J  kit  *m*&  raw 
Aine,  ay  Highland  lam!  though  in  winter  drear  and  long, 
Deep  arose  the  henry  snows,  and  the  stormy  winds  were  strong, 
Tsoogh  the  rain,  in  summer's  brightest,  it  were  raining  every 

Witt  worldly  comforts  few  and  far,  how  glad  were  I  to  stay  1 
1  Ml  to  sleep  with  dreams  of  life,  in  some  black  bothie  spent, 
Come  poortifth's  ware  thou  changing  there  to  gold  of  para  con- 
test, 
With  barefoot  lads  and  lassies  round,  and  thee  the  cheery  wife 
fit  the  braes  of  old  Lochaber,  a  laborious,  homely  life ; 
Bat  I  wake  to  leave  thee,  sniffing,  with  the  kiss  upon  the  brow, 
AaifopeaeaM  benediction  of— I  Mt  pmk  0»\ 

Why  does  lie  not  stay?  There  is  room  enough  for 
another  bothy  in  old  Lochaber;  and  the  money  that  will 
take  him  to  Greece  or  Italy  would  furnish  it  with  some 
a  worldly  comforts. "  Why  does  he  not  stay,  and  spare  his 
Greek  for  a  time.  Mr.  Bnrbidge  has  gathered  his  verses 
chiefly  in  Italy  and  the  south.  They  are  quaintly  and 
curiously  written,  and  he  dealt  in  enigmas*  The  lines 
Yhich  we  quote  are  plainer  in  their  application  than  several 
that  are  written  with  more  care : — 


"LOSTXMI. 

*  0  city,  ever  wrapt  In  thine  own  mist ! 
Exempt  almost  from  change  of  night  and  day, 
Little  thou  knowcet  of  the  dawn-lights  gay 
Or  the  pale  tower  by  sunset's  glory  kissed. 
Thee  the  wild  Thunder,  bully  as  he  list, 
Can  scarce  make  hearken :  the  defenceless  Snow 
Is  soiled  beneath  thy  footsteps  ere  thou  know 
How  fair  a  thing  thine  arrogance  oppressed* 
So  reign'st  Thou— in  thy  calm  obscurity 
Not  wanting  grandeur,  though  it  be  no  more. 
Than  that  of  a  vain  world,  to  whom  unknown 
Heaven's  mercies  gently  call,  Heaven's  warnings  roar, 
While  in  a  dim  complacence  of  its  own 

Enwrapt,  it  lets  the  life  of  life  pass  by." 

» 

u  Amharvalia,"  like  w  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,"  'pub- 
lished not  in  the  hope  of  large  sales  and  great  returns, 
will  be  more  read  than  many  of  the  volumes  of  poetry  that 
we  have  seen  recently. 


Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.     Parti  I.  and  IL 
Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Db.  Kitto'f  work  is  so  widely  and  faronrably  known 
that  we  need  scarcely  say  more  regarding  theft  two 
parts  than  that  they  an  the  commeneement  of  a  oheap 
and  judicious  abridfrment  which  should  obtain  a  large) 
circulation.  The  parts  contain  maps  and  plates,  and  the 
illustrative  woodcuts  of  the  volume.  They  are  clearly 
and  well  printed,  and  of  *  mot*  convenient  daw. 
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Tn  Queen's  Speech  is  now  a  month  old,  and  we 
insert  it  not  for  present,  bnt  for  future  me  : — 

■  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"The  period  being  arrived  at  which  the  business  of  Parlia- 
not  is  usually  resumed,  I  have  called  you  together  for  the  dis- 
eouge  of  your  important  duties. 

"It  is  sstiafaetory  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  both  in 
the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe,  the  contending  parties  have 
assented  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting tern  of  peace. 

■The  b~*iK*i—  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si- 
alia  were  attended  with  such  revolting  drenmatances,  that  the 
British  and  French  eflmwrnht  were  compelled,  by  motives  of  hu- 
&mitj,  to  interpose  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 

"I  have  availed  myself  of  the  interval  thus  obtained  to  pro- 
ant,  i»  exjunction  with  France,  to  the  King  of  Naples,  ar- 
ni|[ssu  ills  raimhrtn*  to .  produce  a  permanent  settlement  of 
stiin  in  Sicily.     A  negotiation  on  these  matters  is  still  pending. 

"It  has  been  my  anxious  endeavour,  in  offering  my  good 
ofios  to  the  various  contending  Powers,  to  prevent  the  exten- 
i*n  of  the  eaatnrities  of  w«,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting 
sal  acsesvaMe  pence. 

"  It  is  my  constant  desire  to  maintain  with  foreign  states  the 
not  friendly  relations.  As  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  public 
will  permit,  I  shall  direct  the  papers  connected  with  these  trans- 
iences to  be  laid  before  you. 

"A  reteflion  of  a  formidable  character  has  broken  out  in 
tas  Pinjanh,  and  the  Governor-General  of  India  has  been  oonv 
ptfed.mr  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  assem- 
tie  a  considerable  force,  which  is  now  engaged  in  military 
operations  against  the  insurgents;  but  the  tranquillity  of  British 
India  has  not  been  affected  by  the  unprovoked  disturbances. 

"  I  again  recommend  to  your  attention  the  restrictions  imposed 
ij  the  Navigation-laws.  If  you  shall  find  that  these  laws  are, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  unnecessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
asrithne  power,  you  will  no  doubt  deem  it  right  to  repeal  or 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  to 
be  laid  before  you.  They  will  be  framed  with  the  most  anxious 
attention  to  wise  economy. 

"The  present  aspect  of  affairs  has  enabled  me  to  make  large 
deductions  on  the  estimates  of  last  year. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  remained  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
which  have  disturbed  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  insurrection  in  Ireland  has  not  been  renewed,  but  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  still  exists,  and  I  am  compelled,  to  my 
great  regret,  to  ask  for  a  continuance,  for  a  limited  time,  of  those 
powers  which  in  the  last  session  yon  deemed  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

"  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  commerce  is  reviv- 
ing from  those  shocks  which  at  the  commencement  of  last  ses- 
sion I  had  to  deplore. 

"  The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts  is  likewise  more 
encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the 
revenue  is  one  of  progressive  improvement. 

"  I  have  to  lament,  however,  that  another  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop  has  caused  severe  distress  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

"  The  operation  of  the  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ire\ 
land  will  probably  be  a  subject  for  your  inquiry ;  and  any  mea- 
sures by  which  these  laws  may  be  beneficially  amended,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  improved,  will  receive  my  cordial  assent. 

"It  is  with  pride  and  thankfulness  that  I  advert  to  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  attachment  to  oar  institutions,  which 
WWPT*«t*ifl  them  during  a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  deficient 
supply  of  food,  and  political  revolutions. 

"  I  look  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  for  favour  in  our 
continued  progress,  and  that  you  will  assist  me  in  upholding  the 
mbrie  of  the  Constitution,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  of  justice.** 

Few  documents  tre  lets  taggtrttrt  tbftn  fpttdNt 
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from  the  throne  ;  bat  in  this  instance  almost  every 
topio  of  interest  if  embraced  in  this  brief  Ministerial 
announcement.  The  Navigation-laws  hare  been 
discussed  on  two  or  three  successive  evenings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  measure  proposed  for 
their  repeal  by  Mr.  Labouchere  closely  resemblea 
the  bill  of  last  year. 

The  only  alterations  are  a  partial  opening  of  the 
feasting  trade  so  far  as  to  allow  foreign  vessels  to 
land  part  of  their  cargoes  at  one  port,  and  carry 
Ike  remainder  to  another. 

The  new  bill  also  contains  a  clause  empowering 
the  Queen  in  Council  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
tfce  l&lf  in  the  case  of  any  nation  where  that  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

This  latter  clause  resembles  a  suspicion  that  other 
nations  will  not  speedily  profit  by  our  example. 

We  might  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
if  we  were  not  satisfied  that  it  will  be  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Ministry,  we  believe,  are  not  very  desirous 
that  it  should  be  carried,  and  will  not  use  any  ex- 
treme influence  in  its  favour.  They  have  indeed 
rendered  it  an  open  question. 

The. Irish  Coercion  Bill  is  renewed  until  the  1st 
September.  The  evidence  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  proppsaj  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  majori- 
ties were  decisive. 

The  cause  of  financial  reform  is  the  only  progress- 
ing thing  out  of  doors  ;  and,  in  addition  to  10,000 
soldiers,  3,000  sailors  and  marines  are  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  fanners  are  bestirring  themselves  actively 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  her  Majesty  is 
made  to  regret  the  atrocities  committed  in  Sicily. 

Lord  Torrington,  in  her  own  name,  seems  to 
bare  been  doing  very  bad  acts  in  Ceylon. 

We  rejoice  that  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  administration  of  that  colony. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  us  some  time 
since,  on  the  currency  question.  We  publish  it 
now,  and  greatly  regret  the  delay  that  has  oc- 
curred :— 

Birmingham. 

Mb.  Editor — In  year  Magazine  of  October,  No.  178, 
in. your  leading  article,  you  ask,  ''What's  to  be  done  ?" 

1.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  violated  the 
standard  yard,  and  cheated  yen  of  nine  inches  ? 

2.  Who  violated  the  standard  pound,  and  cheated  you 
of  four  ounces  ? 

3.  Who  violated  the  standard  bushel,  and  cheated  you 
of  a  peck  f 

4>  Who  gave  you  a  light  sovereign,  deficient  in  weight 
one  quarter  ? 

Would  you  not  avail  yourself  of  the  law  for  justice  ? 

Then  this  is  what  you  are  to  do ;  for  this  is  your  case, 
and  the  came  of  aU  our  misery.  On  the  3d  December 
last,  Sir  Robert  Peal  assured  the  Commons,  "  That  he  had 
rutored  to  the  nation  our  ancient  standard  of  value,  which 
he  considered  a  wise  measure"  Now  this  is  false,  doubly 
false,  trebly  false,  and  quadruply  false  ;  for  he  has  vio- 
lated our  ancieut  standard  of  value  in  all  three*  of  its  com- 
ponent parts— 1st,  Gold;  2d,  Silver;  and,  3d,  Legal  ten- 
ders; and  also  broken  the  national  pledge  of  1707,  of  re- 


turning to  the  same  cash  payments  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce 
troy  of  silver,  two  years  after  the  war.  The  consequences 
of  which  are,  that  the  foreigner  takes  our  gold  and  leaves 
our  goods  ;  our  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  we 
are.  paying  £8,000,000  of  poor-rates,  because  the  poor  are 
paid  their  wages  in  a  false  standard  of  value,  which  cheats 
them  of  one  quarter.  Thanks  to  Peel's  chicanery,  this  is 
costing  us  £24,000,000  yearly,  and  has  cost  the  nation, 
in  twenty-nine  years,  with  mercantile  interest,  above  two 
thousand  millions  sterling — this  hinders  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  money,  makes  the  rich  too  rich,  and  the  poor  too 
poor,  and,  unless  speedily  remedied,  will  shortly  upset  the 
nation.  All  our  standards  of  length,  weight,  measure, 
and  coin  have  guardians--- but  our  standard  of  value  hsi 
no  guardians;  and,  if  this  is  false,  it  falsifies  aU;  and  Peel 
has  left  this  most  dangerous,  unconstitutional  door  open  for 
his  brother  millionaires  to  contract  the  legal  tender  at  their 
pleasure,  and  alter  the  value  of  any  property,  land,  houses, 
funds,  railways,  goods  and  labour,  10,  20,  30  per  cent, 
A  standard  is  a  fixity — he  makes  it  a  premeditated  muta- 
bility; for  in  clause  2  of  his  mad  banking  act  he  orders, 
that  upon  the  Bank  losing  gold  or  bullion,  they  must 
directly  draw  in  equal  quantity  of  paper ;  so  that  instead 
of  keeping  up  the  quantity  with  silver  as  %  fixity,  he  makes 
the  void  doubly  large,  cutting  like  a  two-edged  sword. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  £3  17s.  lOjd.  is  his  price  of 
gold  now.  But  as,  in  1797,  5s.  2d.  per  ounce  of  silver 
was  the  price  upon  which  our  National  Debt  was  contracted 
of  £800,000,000,  this  gave  £4  2s.  8d.  per  ounce  of  gold; 
for  as  5s.  2d.  gave  1  ounce  of  silver,  of  480  grains  troy, 
20s.  gave  1,858  grains  of  silver,  and  £4  2s.  8d.  gave  1 
ounce  of  gold,  or  480  grains,  and  20s.  gave  116}  grains 
of  gold.  His  present  sovereign  is  123  grains  of  gold— 
7  too  much. 

Then,  as.. .£4    2    8   was  our  sUndard  of  1797, 
Add 0    4    9}  for  his  error  of  28  grs.  in  the  os. 


£4    7    H 
Deduct  his    3  17  10} 


Error £0    9    7   on  each  ounce  of  gold  that  hu 

left  this  country  since  1819.  Then,  as  our.  foreign  ex- 
changes are  about  £200,000,000  yearly,  for  29  yean 
£5,800,000,000,  divided  by  4  to  bring  it  into  cancel, 
1,450,000,000  ounces,  at  9s.  7d.,  £696,000,000;  which, 
with  interest,  re8ultsin29yearsupwardsof£2,000,000,000! 
Wonderful!  astonishing!  Is  it  not  surprising  that  we 
have  not  sunk  as  a  nation  long  before,  under  such  mis- 
management? This  explains  all  the  causes  of  oar  miser/ 
and  distress. 

Therefore  we  should  instantly  insist  upon  the  rtstora' 
Hon  of  our  ancient  standard  of  value,  and  guardians  to 
protect  it,  that  Peel  and  his  myrmidons  cannot  play  with 
it  longer.  He  attempts  to  rule  England's  capital  with 
£50,000,000  of  gold,  with  the  coinage  of  this  year 
£7,000,000,  but  of  which  the  Americans  hare  melted 
£2,000,000.  Then,  if  we  had  our  ancient  standard  of 
half  gold  and  half  stiver  legal  tender,  results — £100, 
losing  £20  for  a  bad  harvest,  would  leave  xm  £88,  whereas 
he  has  worked  with  £45  only  of  gold,  losing  £20,  left  us 
only  £25,  and  we  have  been  prostrated,  starved,  ruined 
through  his  pride  and  caprice  in  not  permitting  as  to  have 
a  silver  legal  tender.  These  are  the  cause*  of  all « 
misery — a  false  standard,  a  mutable  standard,  and  a 
puny  legal  tender.    I  see  by  this  day's  paper  a  frigate  has 
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iritk  73  (mi  of  silver,  and  wo  are  not  permitted 
to  kite  it  corned  at  the  Mint, 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  respectfully, 

EDMUND  TAUNTON, 
An  old  Foreign  Merchant  of  1807,  an  ardent 
lover  of  old  England. 

This  is  a^fepetition  of  the  old  complaint,  that 
British  capitalists  prefer  to  sink  their  money  in  any 
country  whatever  out  of  their  own  dominions.  The 
precise  location  ia  of  little  consequence. 

Let  them  only  be  assured  that  the  speculation 
proposed  to  them  ia  quite  out  of  British  jurisdiction, 
and  they  will  find  the  money. 

The  new  scheme  ia  merely  a  loan  of  say  fifty 
million  pounds,  in  a  way  common  enough  with 
mailer  sums. 

The  borrower  says,  never  mind  the  money — your 
same  will  do  equally  well ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
Ton  never  will  hear  more  of  the  matter. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that  you  will  hear 
once  again  on  the  subject. 


Ws  receive  sometimes  pamphlets  that  we  do  not 
read  earefully,  but  a  good  title  often  helps  a  book  into 
notice,  and  the  title  of  one  pamphlet  has  induced 
ns  to  notice  its  contents.  Ever  since  we  can  recollect, 
schemes  lor  the  improvement  of  Ireland  have  been 


current  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Every  year  has 
its  separate  batch,  with  even  greater  certainty  than 
the  rotation  of  crops.  One  man  amongst  the  many, 
strikes  out  at  least  a  new  idea,  and  issues  his  advice 
under  the  title  of  a  scheme  to  re-colonise  Ireland. 
Tho  people  who  are  there  already  will  not  remain, 
and  any  plan  for  increasing  their  number  is  un- 
doubtedly premature.  The  re-colonisation  of  Ire* 
land  by  the  immigration  of  men,  is  not  the  thing 
meant  The  immigration  of  money  is  the  desidera- 
tum. Mouey  is  the  cry  of  ages  from  Ireland.  More 
money  is  tho  only  thing  ever  wanted  there  to  ensure 
universal  prosperity. 

"Now,  we  by  no  means  propose  to  suggest  any  departure 
from  the  beaten  track—from  established  and  successful  pre* 
oedeot ;  but  to  invite  consideration  to  the  track  which  has 
been  beaten  for  us  by  the  example  of  tbe  local  legislatures  of 
several  of  the  8 totes  of  the  American  Union,  aa  a  result  of 
whose  wise,  practical,  and  humane  legislation,  the?  have 
attracted  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
British  capital  to  the  construction  of  their  8,000  miles  of 
railway,  their  numerous  canals,  and  other  publio  works,  and 


Empire: — hardly  one-thousandth  part 
length  of  railway  has  yet  been  constructed.  Need  we  won- 
der, therefore,  that  out  of  au  emigration  to  America,  in 
1647,  of  230,000  sotris,  not  less  than  140,000  went  to  the 
Republican  States  of  the  Union,  while  nearly  20,000  per- 
sons hare  this  year  re-emigrated  thither  from  New  Bruns- 
wiok.  The  British  Government  is,  therefore,  doing  its 
best — and  not  without  promise  of  success— to  make  republi- 
cans, in  spite  of  themselves,  of  tho  loyal  subjects  of  Victoria.'* 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


hi  the  coarse  of  the  bygone  month,  we  have  had  a  eonsider- 
ahls  number  of  the  regular  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  great 
ecHpaaies,  though  a  fair  quota  of  these  still  remain  for  the 
swath  of  March.  The  leading  southern  companies,  however, 
have  bad  their  gatherings,  and  reported  progress,  the  result  of 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  considering 
the  trios  through  which  the  country  has  passed.  The  most  of 
these  schemes  show  a  decided  improvement  on  the  previous  half- 
jear,  though  the  measure  of  their  value  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  ooosttienbly  gone  ahead  of  their  actual  advance  in  receipts, 
flu  may  be  attributed  to  the  prospect  of  a  settled  government 
ia  France,  and  the  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  that 
the  revohrtkmary  fever  has  almost  expended  its  force.  While  a 
narked  improvement  of  prices  is  observable  in  all  the  established 
hses  of  railway,  those  in  progress  of  construction  remain  almost 
ra  this  respect;  hat  now  that  money  is  plentiful,  and  in- 


terest low,  it  is  expected  amongst  speculators,  that  their  turn  for  the 
advance  will  soon  arrive.  In  makiiiga  comparison  of  the  price  of  rail- 
way stock  four  months  ago  with  what  it  is  now,  it  will  be  found  that 
of  the  established  lines,  the  Loudon  and  North  Western  has  ad- 
vanced the  most,  and  the  Great  Western  almost  the  least.  The 
decided  improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  goods  and  passengers,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  discrepancy. 

Following  these  observations  will  be  found,  in  a  tabular  form, 
the  names  of  the  leading  railway  companies  that  have  held  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  last  month,  with  the  results  arising  out 
of  them,  so  far  as  they  were  developed  on  the  several  occasions. 
Those  lines  which  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  do  not 
admit  so  readily  of  this  kind  of  classification,  will  be  noticed 
afterwards. 


Boston,  Stamford,  di  Bur. 

■csjsghamabire 

ckerm,  A*  Workington 
Oo.(N.&E. 5  percent) 

Rait  Lancashire, 

Bast  Lincolnshire.... 


HUB  OF  aUILWAY. 


raid 

SOAM. 


Glasgow.  Dnml,  &  Carl 
Ball  and  8alby  ........ 

heeds  and  Bradford  . . « 
London  and  Blackwall. 
London  and  Oreenwioh 
London  k  North  Western 
London  A  8oath  Western 

Midland 

Berth  StanVrdahiK  1... . 
»«slnr,eadia.,fcB«ig. 
Shrewsbury  ft  Binning. 
S.  Torkah. .  Don.  it  Ooole 
Tort,  Newcastle,  &  Bar. 
Y«fc  tad  North  Midland! 


£ 
•5 
1640 

•  • 

60 
S6 
85 
100 

•  • 

60 

60 
18  6  8 
12164 

100 

106 
16 

10 
6 

85 
50 


tlaee  of  Meeting. 


London,  Feb.  18 
London,  Feb.  17 
Oockenn.Feb.  16 
London,  Feb.  81 
Bury,  Feb.  2 
London,  Feb  82 
London,  Feb.  15 
Glasgow,  Feb.  80 
Hull,  Feb.  16 
Leeds,  Feb.  14 
London,  Feb.  20 
London,  Jan.  SO 
London,  Feb.  16 
London,  Feb.  15 
Derby,  Feb.  16 
Stoke,  Dec.  31 
London,  Feb.  16 
London,  Feb.  16 
London,  Feb.  22 
Tork,  Feb.  31 
York,      Feb.  311 


Total  Capital 
reeahrealn 

UMSohODM. 


£ 

68,074 

753,741 

No  report 

975,401 

8,733,774 

616,708 

11,643,657 

No  Statem. 

No  Statem. 

No  Statem. 

No  Statem. 

35,077,942 

7,760,688 

18,680,130 

2,497,249 

328,766 

792,723 

190,065 

No  report. 

4,440,134 


TOtol  Capital 
expended  In 
Um  Schema. 


£ 

58,311 

716,798 

No  report. 

961,410 

2,028,319 

619,187 

11,608,815 

563,675 

1,270,250 
No  Statem. 

34,113,181 

7,490,827 

18,250,635 

2,408,136 

180,438 

767,819 

174,507 

No  report 

4,458,377 


Data  of  the 

Cloaaaf 
half^ear'i 
Aootmnta. 


No  report 
Deo.  81 
Deo.  30 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  81 
Dec.  31 

a  • 

Dee.  80 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  81 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  81 
Dec.  31 


Deo.  30 
Jan.  22 
Dec.  81 
Dec.  81 


Income  for 

half-roar  to 

date  of 

AooounU. 


No  report 
No  report 
39i594 
No  report. 
547,917 
No  report 


39,635 

19,737 

1,154,018 

274.S86 

698,460 


23,954 
400,670 
231,131 


BxpeadHare 

fbrnalf-jrear 

to  data  of 

Aeoovnta. 


Dhrldewltf 

anj.  at  par 

cant  par 

annum. 


£ 


a  • 

No  report 
No  report 
19,609 
19,609 
316,096 
No  report 


17,783 

11,651 

568,094 

137,348 

416,110 


165,991 
97,729 


5  per  cent 

«        n 

e  • 

6  per  cent 

a  • 

6  par  cent 

None  deol. 
£9  18a. 

6  per  cent 
2s  (id  p.  sh. 
3s9dp.ah. 

7  per  cent 

m 
» 

5  per  cant 

•  • 

6  per  cent 

;  - 

"  aa 


Additional 

Capita] 

egreadto 

beraUedat 

Moating; 


£ 

a  a 

37^600 

.  • 

15O/W0 


Price  oil 
Skate ! 
on  Fab 
9ft. 


•  « 

•  a 

a  • 

•  a 


it! 

64 


l't 
10s 

H 

81 

140 

48 

89 
13 

"3 
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la  addition  to  those  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  fol- 
Joiiag  companies  have  had  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  week: — 

The  Lbifpoot,  Crotby,  and  Sovthport — This  was  held  on  the 
30ta  January,  at  Liverpool,  and  was  simply  a  meeting,  in  con- 
tasity  with  law,  to  report  progress.  The  line  is  in  coarse  of 
attraction,  and  is  aaarij  tasked. 


The  North  Wale*  shareholders  held  a  meeting  in  London,  oat 
February  2,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  directors,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  oppose  their  proceedings  by  all  legal  means. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Waierford  and  Kilieimy  was  held  in 
London  on  the  6th,  to  decide  on  increasing  the  number  of  direc- 
tors, which  was  agreed  to, 
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The  Jbnswetw,  OHsme,  and  West  Ridittf  Jmdb*  held  a 
half-yearly  meeting  at  Blackburn,  on  the  24  of  February,  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  company*  The  Beport  submitted 
that  the  line  was  near  its  completion.  The  portion  open  was 
stated  to  yield  very  satisfactory  results. 

On  Friday,  the  10th,  the  Eatt  and  Wed  Biding  Junction  held 
its  half-yearly  meeting  at  Xnaresborough.  A  report,  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  works,  was  submitted  and  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  afterwards  made  special,  in  order  to  create  as  many 
£5  preference  shares,  at  6  per  cent.,  as  there  are  original  shares 
in  the  company.     The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

The  Wtiiontowu,  Mominptide,  and  CoUuesa  met  on  Friday  the 
16th,  at  Glasgow,  when  the  report,  recommending  a  dividend  of 
10s.  per  share  on  the  original  stock,  and  12s.  lid.  on  the  new 
stock,  free  of  income  tax,  was  carried. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Whitehaven  Junction  took  place 
at  Whitehaven,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  when  a  dividend  of  3s. 
9d.  on  the  original  shares  was  agreed  to.  The  report  repre- 
sented the  affairs  of  the  company  to  be  improving. 

The  Roythn  and  Hitchen  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  on  the 
19th,  in  London,  when  an  agreement  to  lease  the  line  to  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway  was  adopted.  The  latter  company  is  to 
guarantee  6  per  cent,  on  £300,000  capital 

On  the  14th,  the  Tenby,  8a*ndersfooty  and  South  Wale*  met 
in  London.  The  meeting  was  merely,  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  report  progress.     No  business  was  done. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Monkland  was  held  in  Glasgow  in 
the  course  of  the  month.  The  report  submitted  was  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character,  stating  that  the  clear  profits  en  the  half- 
year  had  been  greater  than  during  ftt  predecessor.  A  dividend* 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  Tjuarter,  was  declared. 


These  eonstrtate  the  whole  actual  buhri  of  the  month. 
There  have  been  a  few  special  meetings,  and  meetings  of  tectums 
of  railway  proprietors,  to  advance  particular  interests,  but  sane 
of  these  have  possessed  any  features  of  material  interest  to  the 
public. 

The  railway  business  in  Parliament,  limited  as  it  is  in  amount 
this  year,  has  as  yet  made  bnt  little  progress.  The  bills  are 
undergoing  their  preliminary  stages  of  nrsT^|^  second  readings, 
and  few  of  them  will  be  committed  before  £ast 

In  other  departments  of  joint-stock  business  we  have  little  to 
notice.  The  attempts  to  get  up  California  companies  upon  the 
share  principle  have  totally  failed,  ftot  one  of  the  schemes  ad- 
vertised have  done  any  good.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
individual  speculations ;  as  many  batches  of  adventurers  hare  set 
out  to  the  El  Dorado  within  the  mpnth- 

The  following  return,  relating  to  railway  traffic,  has  just  bees 
issued,  and  will  be  found  interesting : —         ' 

The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  90th  June, 
1848,  was  57,965,070— namely,  7,190^779  fat  class  passengers, 
21,690,510  second  class,  15,341,529  third  dace,  13,092,489  Par- 
liamentary class,  and  749,763  mixed.  The  total  receipts  for 
passengers  amounted  to  £5,720,882 — viz.,  for  first  class  passen- 
gers, £1,71^,833;  second  class,  49,3*2,15*;  third  class,  £661,088; 
parliamentary,  £902,851 ;  and  mixed,  £11,907.  The  total  leodpts 
for  goods,  cattle,  carriages,  parcels,  mails,  &c.,  were  £4,213,170, 
making  the  total  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  &c.,  £9,933,552. 
The  number  of  miles  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847, 
was  8,507 ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  4,357,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  mileage  during  the  year  of  850  miles. 
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"  I  &w*«r  wasted  arttelea  on  religions  subjects  naif  so  mncb  as  articles  on  common  snbjoets 

wfittea  witn  a  decidedly  Christian  ton*."— tin.  Arnold, 
Iu   Weekly  Numbers,    ljd. ;    Monthly  Parts,   7d.  and  8jd., 

HOGG'S  WEEKLY  INSTRUCTOB; 

A  WORK  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

CONTAINING 
E331T8,  TALES,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND    CRITICAL   8KKTOHE8   OP  EMINENT  PERSONS,  ARTICLES   ON  THE   ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  GEOLOGY,  ASTRONOMY.  BOTANY,  TRAVELS,  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  &o. 
Regular  Subscribers  are  furnished  Monthly  with  a  STEEL  ENGRAVING  of  some  celebrated  Individual,  printed  on  a 

Separate  Sheet  of  Plate  Paper. 
The  whole  of  the  Work  being  Stereotyped,  it  may  be  had  from  the  commencement  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Monthly  Parts,  or  Vols. 

UNLIKE  the  fcajority  of  serial  work«,  the  contents  of  the  Instructor  will 
prorc  as  valuable  in  future  times  as  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  published.  It  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive fireside  companion;  and,  while  amusement  ha«  not  been  lost  sieht  of,  it  has  been  the  aim  so  to  blend  this,  on  all 
becoming  occasions,  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  great  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  as  to  render  the  work  a  safe 
sad  raitable  one  for  both  old  and  young. 

The  Publisher  feels  proud  in  having  it  in  his  po-ver  to  subjoin  the  following  recommendation,  which  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  character  and  objects  of  the  Work  *— 

We  haw  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  community  at  large,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  "  Hogg's  Wbsklt  Instructor."  Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  by  the  Church  to  the 
fearful  evils  inflicted  on  the  commuuity  by  much  of  the  cheap  periodical  literature  of  t<iu  present  day,  and  which  has  dif- 
fused through  society  a  moral  poison,  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be  traced  in  the  infidel  opinions  so  rapidly  gaining 
moos  in  taw  country.  There  are  many  excellent  religions  mtoMiraea  now  i>»  circulation. ;  but  ills  well  known  that  these 
Sonet  find  their  wsy  into  the  hands  of  the  misses,  whoso  reading  is  chiefly  oQiinpod  to  tho  uustarripcd  periodicals  of  a 
more  than  questionable  character  now  issuing  from  tho  press.  To  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of  these,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Christians  lend  their  aid  In  supporting  and  ext-'iidiair  such  works  as  are  based  on  a  recognition  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  is  '*  Hose's  Wbeklt  I^stbuctor."  It  was  started  with  the  avowed  object  of  Ailing  a  blank 
which  had  been  long  fell.  The  Publisher  experienced  tint  the  evil  to  bo  mot  was  of  a  moat  formidable  nature,  but,  single- 
Banded,  he  encountered  the  responsibility.  He  has  striven,  during  three  years  and  a  half,  amid  much  opposition,  to  main- 
tain we  ground  lie  undertook  to  oeoapy;  and,  for  influence,  ability,  and  respectability,  the  "Ixsyructob"  is  second  to 
M  parioSieal  pf  ile  pleas.  Connected  with  gucl)  an  undertaking  njnch  outlay  has  been  necessary;  ami  to  maintain  the, 
publication  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  who,  wish  to  sco  our  popular  literature  Christianized,  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  '<  Weekly  Instbuctoo." 

We  would  take  the  liberty  ei calling  the  attention  of  the  memhesa  of  the  Christian  community  to  the  seven  volume* 
cf  the  "IifSTBUCTom"  now  completed.  In  these  will  he  found  an  amount  of  misoelln neons  reading  on  almost  every  subject, 
written  in  such  a  style  as  will  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to  both  eld  and  young ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  a  perusal 
of  its  contents  will  render  it  in  time  to  come  a  welcome  visiter  at  every  fireside. 
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COMPLETE     EDITION 

OF 

LAMARTINE'S   PROSE   WORKS 


Will  be  speedily  published,  No.  I., 

or 

THE   PROSE  WORKS   OF  A.  DE  LAMARTINE, 

'WITH  NOTES,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c, 
OOHTAINXNa    "SAPBABLLII/'   BIS  LAfBIT  WOBI, 

Edited  by  PEBCY  B.  St.  JOHN. 


THE  European  popularity  of  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  as  a  poet,  politician, 
and  statesman,  makes  tho  study  of  his  works  a  matter  of  duty.  But  the  mighty  influence  of  bis  productions  on 
the  recent  French  Revolution — the  romance-like  interest  of  his  great  work  on  "the  Girondins" — leave  recent  events 
wholly  incomprehensible  if  not  studied.  It  is  only  by  a  study  of  this  really  extraordinary  work  that  we  can  see  how  France 
was  led  to  choose  a  Republic  for  a  Monarchy.  The  fascination  of  its  pages  is  almost  indescribable.  The  poetic  episodes, 
the  burning  Interest  of  such  scenes  as  the  capture  of  the  Tuilleries— the  singular  descriptions  of  Robespierre  and  his  private 
life— the  Wars  of  the  Republic — the  Trials  of  lnuis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette — the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  of  Robespierre 
—all  receive  new  light  from  the  pen  of  this  great  chronicler.  His  other  works,  such  as  his  journey  to  the  East,  are  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  notice ;  but  all  are  more  often  heard  of  in  this  country  than  read. 


The  proprietors  of  this  complete  edition  of  Lamartine's  Works  have  given  the  literary  care  of  the  edition  to  Mr 
Percy  B.  St.  John  ;  a  choice  approved  of  by  M.  de  Lamartine  himself,  who,  in  an  autograph  letter,  expresses  his  satis- 
faction at  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  St.  John  to  have  France  and  her  Revolution  fairly  appreciated  in  England. 
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COLONIAL  QUESTION— CANADA.— II. 


Last  month,  we  entered  upon  a  general  view  of 
the  eolonial  question,  endeavouring  to  grasp  at 
those  great  facts  and  considerations  in  colonial 
history  and  policy,  in  which  men  of  all  parties,  and 
in  Tarious  ages,  hare  agreed ;  avoiding  those  uri- 
nate, obscure,  theoretical  details  on  which  opinions 
are  continually  fluctuating,  prejudices  and  hypo- 
theses regulated  rather  by  fashion  than  by  the 
careful  study  of  "  things  as  they  are.9' 

We  wish  to  deal  with  facts  and  circumstances  as 
we  find  them.  For  us  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track 
of  popular  prejudices  and  pedantic  dogmas,  would 
he  a  penance  rather  than  a  pleasure— a  mechanical 
task,  roid  of  all  charm,  either  of  novelty  or  of  ex- 
citement If  we  cannot  keep  a  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  journalists,  let  ns  retire  from  the 
field. 

We  know  well  the  labour  and  the  annoyances 
incident  to  our  position.  The  pioneers  of  opinion 
most  hew  tbeir  way  "  through  bush,  and  brake,  and 
scaur;"  often  misunderstood,  sometimes  deemed 
eccentric,  yet  always  hopeful  and  persevering,  be- 
ing confident  in  the  surveys,  and  levels,  and  grad- 
ing*, which  deep  study  have  made  theirs,  but 
which  lie  unpereeived  by  the  general  eye.  In  a 
word,  if  we  would  confess  a  fault,  it  is  this — to  be 
in  the  minority  in  certain  questions  in  political 
economy  has  been  our  habit.  Anybody  may  run 
with  a  crowd,  adding  to  its  bulk  and  its  noise 
anciker  atom — anybody  can  do  that.  We  give 
an  eccentric  preference  to  being  up  a  little  earlier, 
quietly  walking  out  at  sunrise,  and,  in  due  time, 
having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tender  plants 
of  original  ideas,  of  our  own  peculiar  opinions, 
at  last  eojoying  a  full  tide  of  light,  and  imper- 
ceptibly settling  down  among  those  convictions  to 
which  men  assent,  without  further  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  jargon  and  the  glitter  of 
statistical  statements,  there  remain  in  the  public 
mind,  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  certain 
broad  and  deep  foundations  of  truths  and  con- 
victions, which  endure  from  age  to  age,  as  sure  and 
settled  as  universal  observation  and  the  historical 
experience  of  mankind  can  make  them ;  and  al- 
though upon  these  foundations  of  great  first  truths 
in  political  knowledge,  hasty  fabrics  are  frequently 
and  suddenly  raised,  to  be  as  suddenly  swept  away, 
yet  this  same  common  sense  and  historical  eiperi- 
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ence  of  mankind  is  the  only  foundation  on  which*  a 
public  writer  can  build  with  safety  and  confidence. 

The  opinions  we  now  publish  are  the  result  of 
careful  and  long-continued  observation  and  in- 
quiry, made  during  a  commercial  residence,  corre- 
spondence, and  periodical  supplies  of  authentic  in- 
formation; a  personal  acquaintance  with  colonists 
of  high  standing  and  influence,  and  of  various 
shades  of  opinion.  Our  readers  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  exhibit  less  of  the  servile  cockney  than 
of  the  gruff  and  uncompromising  colonist ;  our  lan- 
guage regarding  Mr.  Uawes  and  Earl  Grey  may 
savour  more  of  the  democratic  British  North 
American,  than  of  the  Downing  Street  suppliant ; 
but  we  can't  help  it:  if  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
our  story,  turn  over  a  leaf  or  two,  and  plunge  into 
the  first  portion  of  poetry  or  romance  that  turns 
up:  we  have  our  duty  to  attend  to— -it  may  be 
arduous,  "but  it  must  be  done." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  our  colonial  reflections 
last  month  should  have  given  offence  to  a  solitary 
expectant  of  some  petty  appointment,  or  to  some 
lonely  hanger-on  of  the  "  family  government,"  who 
has  read  in  the  pages  of  Tait  a  protest  against  the. 
jobbing  in  public  lands,  the  manufacture  of  colo- 
nial sinecures,  or  the  denunciation  of  a  system  of 
extortion  upon  British  industry  and  enterprise,  so 
long  practised  in  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  poor  relations  of  a  feeble  ministry, 
by  governorships,  judgeships,  bishoprics,  and  other 
civil  and  military  appointments  without  end,  or  use, 
or  profit. 

When  we  complained  that  the  Colonial  Office 
had  gradually  acquired  powers  and  functions,  incon- 
sistent with  the  due  proportions  of  the  British  con- 
stitution— when  we  said  that  that  office  now  laid 
claim  to  the  exploded  dogma  that  "  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  and  imprudently  contends  that  the 
Colonial  Office  can  do  no  wrong — we  expected  to 
offend,  and  should  have  been  disappointed  had  it 
been  otherwise.  When  we  hinted  our  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  that  office,  and 
indicated  several  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
call  for  investigation,  we  hoped  to  excite  curiosity, 
if  not  indignation;  but  "laissezfaire"  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  or,  in  the  more  expressive  free  translation 
of  the  Maclarty  school,  "we  canna  be  fashed." 
The  apathy  of  the  public  to  their  vested  interests 
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in  the  colonies  is  truly  disheartening ;  the  infatua- 
tion which  tolerates  the  suicidal  neglect,  or  wilful 
damago  and  alienation,  of  the  British  colonial  em- 
pire, is  altogether  incomprehensible.  We  need  not 
blame  the  stewards  of  England's  colonial  estates 
with  carelessness,  or  faithlessness,  or  stupidity, 
when  the  proprietors,  the  nation,  look  on  with  in- 
difference. Soothed  by  tho  strains  of  such  stereo- 
typed music  as  teaches  that  "  Britannia  rules  the 
waves,"  and  such  traditions  of  former  greatness  as 
proclaim  that  "Britons  never  shall  bo  slaves," 
the  nation,  intoxicated  with  dreams  of  a  commercial 
"empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,"  slumbers 
on,  till  the  hour  when  its  vast  colonial  empire  tot- 
ters, and  crumbles  into  dust.  Opiates  are  often 
given,  with  a  scientific  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  con- 
ceal the  approach  of  dissolution.  So  our  political 
doctors  have  drugged  us  with  theories,  and  we  go 
gaily  down  to — 

"A  pleasing  land  of  drowsihood  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky." 

Ungracious  though  the  task  be,  we  dare  not 
hang  back,  nor  refuse  to  arouse  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  their  visions  of  political  wealth  and 
power,  traditions  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  changes  common  to  human  affairs,  ac- 
celerated by  a  dreamy,  theoretical  legislation,  a 
succession  of  corrupt  administrations ;  "the  cankers 
of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace;"  the  incredible 
advances  made  by  rival  nations  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  in  the  resources  both  of  peace  and  war ;  the 
resolute  self-complacency  of  the  English  people, 
and  their  utter  blindness  to  what  other  nations  are 
doing — all  these  circumstances  impress  the  minds  of 
mercantile  men,  who  mix  much  with  foreigners,  that 
the  commercial  greatness  of  England  has  reached 
its  meridian,  and  may  now  be  expected  to  undergo 
that  decline  which  has  long  ago  overtaken  Venice, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Why,  does  Eng 
land  expect  to  escape  the  common  lot  of  nations? 

Our  arguments  for  retaining  the  colonics  can  be 
put  in  few  words.  We  have  little  of  that  super- 
stitious reneration  for  dogmas  and  theories,  charms 
and  amulets,  of  which  many  people  whom  we 
meet,  and  many  writers  who  ought  to  know  better, 
are  possessed.  Of  theoretical  crotchets,  we  say,  with 
the  Americans,  "  That  they  are  but  playthings, 
which  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  may  amuse 
themselves  with,  while  their  neighbours  are  better 
employed.  Whatever  assumes  to  be  a  science  must 
submit  to  the  test  question,  'Of  what  use  isit?y  " 
All  scientific,  all  economical  dogmas,  must  be  tested 
by  their  results.  If  the  results,  the  historical  expe- 
rience, be  different  from  the  dogma  or  theory,  we 
reject  the  theory.  Experience  is  our  only  guide, 
and  to  it,  sage  and  fool  must  equally  submit.  Our 
arguments,  then,  for  colonies  arc  these.  "  England 
wants  r»om."  As  Sir  William  Molesworth  re- 
marked, "  We  aro  a  colonising  people.  The 
same  destiny  that  led  our  forefathers  from  their 
homes  in  the  east  still  urges  us  onwards  to  occupy 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west  and  the  south.'* 

In  our  November  number,  we  showed  that  our 
feudal  system  in  Scotland,  cheap  labour  Sn  Eng- 


land, and  idleness  and  negleet  of  natural  resources 
in  Ireland,  are  likely  to  keep  up  a  tide  of  emigra- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  thousands, 
nay  millions,  of  acres  at  our  own  doors,  or  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  or  ride  of  where  we  sit,  yet  it  is  not 
the  pleasure  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  permit  these 
acres  to  bo  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  poor 
people  imagine  the  earth  to  have  been  given  to 
man — viz.,  to  "till  the  ground" — "to  be  fruitful, 
to  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 

The  proprietors  of  the  lands  say  that  deer-forests 
must  be  made,  that  preserves  must  be  constructed; 
and  that,  come  what  may  of  the  human  race,  the 
partridges  must  be  taken  care  of,  the  hares  pre- 
served, and  the  deer  held  sacred. 

Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  and  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  we  confess  we  felt  somewhat  impatient 
when  Mr.  Cobden  announced,  as  the  result  of  his 
logic,  that  free-trade  implied  the  cutting  off  of 
colonies,  and  the  treatment  of  our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  as  foreigners  and  aliens. 

We  denied  this  inference.  We  think  Mr.  Cobden 
rushed  too  hastily  at  &  conclusion.  We  hope  to 
show  that,  if  we  are  to  have  free-trade  at  all,  we 
must  begin  with  our  colonies;  for  trade  is  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  the  benefits  and  inducements 
to  continue  it  between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, must  be  mutual.  We  attach  less  import- 
anco  to  Mr.  Cobden 'a  conclusions  against  the  co- 
lonies than  we  would  have  done  had  he  continued 
to  labour  in  the  same  tract  in  which  he  commenced 
his  political  life — we  mean  in  advocating  the  grand 
idea  of  cheap  food.  It  is  of  little  avail  that  we 
have  wrung  from  the  aristocracy  a  reluctant  per- 
mission to  buy  corn  in  America,  carry  it  3,000  or 
4,000  miles,  and  fetch  it  into  our  towns  free  of  the 
old  corn-law  penalties.  To  have  food  cheap  and 
abundant  we  must  have  free-trade  in  land,  as  So 
often  demonstrated  in  the  leagife. 

We  aro  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cobden's  abandon- 
ment of  his  former  advocacy  of  free-trade  in  land 
as  a  sequence  of  free- trade  in  corn.  We  do  not  say 
that  his  having  become  a  landowner  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  change  of  tactics;  we  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  fickle,  or  elated  with 
his  elevation ;  for  really  it  is  a  grievous  fault  to 
lose  sight  of  the  first  grand  object  of  one's  mission, 
and  to  be  drawn  aside  from  that  noble  line  of  action 
in  which  he  had  so  signally  succeeded.  If  we  had 
the  slightest  influence  with  him  or  his  friends,  we 
would  whisper,  "Do  not  stop  short  of  free-trade 
in  land,  and  the  vast  expansion  of  a  home  market 
and  native  industry,  consequent  upon  increased  till- 
age." National  arbitration  and  financial  reform 
are  worthy  objects,  but  Mr.  Cobden's  mission  was  one 
still  higher  and  more  difficult;  besides,  there  are 
numerous  ordinary  minds  roady  to  labour  at  the 
minor  reforms.  We  feel  assured  that  he  will  yet 
reconsider  his  anti-colonial  conclusion.  Really, 
England  cannot  afford  to  lose  much  more  of  her 
trade — cannot  afford  to  see  one  market  after 
another  shut  up  against  her  manufactures.  This 
"  war  of  tariffs"  is  indeed  severe.  We  need  no 
aggravation  of  our  industrial  embarrassments  by  a 
commercial  revolution,  or  custom-house  rebellion  of 
our  colonies. 
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We  hard  had  enough  of  annoyance  from  the  Zoll- 
verein,  and  from  the  cross  purposes  of  French  boun- 
ties, on  woollen  goods  competing  with  our  own 
labour  in  our  home  markets ;  we  have  had  enough 
of  American  hauteur  in  the  matter  of  the  30  per 
cent  duties,  in  the  gradual  exclusion  of  wrought 
iron,  and  in  the  yiolation  of  the  reciprocity  shipping 
treaties,  by  both  France  and  America,  without  any 
fresh  annoyances  or  insults  from  the  colonies.  Still 
less  can  we  be  patient  under  such  assurances  as 
that  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  telling  the  world  that 
we  may  as  well  send  troops  to  the  United  States 
as  to  Canada.  We  know  the  strength  of  the  Cana- 
dians quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibson  does,  but  we  tell 
him  that  the  colonists  do  not  wish  to  break  off  the 
connection  with  this  country. 

Mere  parliamentary  speakers  may  cast  about 
firebrands,  and  say  it  is  done  only  for  sport ;  but  if 
Messrs.  Gibson,  Hawes,  Molesworth,  and  Hume, 
vill  only  visit  the  Eastern  Townships,  Prescot,  and 
the  Toronto  and  Niagara  districts,  and  make  per- 
gonal inquiry,  they  will  find  that  neither  the  agri- 
cultural nor  the  commercial  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity have  any  desire  for  insurrections,  civil  war,  or 
annexation.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  are  happily 
unknown  in  England,  and  English  statesmen 
osght  to  have  some  humane  consideration  for  their 
fellotr-sabjccts  in  the  colonies,  and  avoid  all  sug- 
gestions and  provocations  to  murder,  and  rob- 
bery, and  incendiarism  at  a  distance,  among  a 
people  claiming  kindred  with  ourselves,  cultivating 
mercantile  connections,  and  upholding  the  same 
constitution. 

Things  are  sovid  in  Parliament,  and  in  public,  in 
tbe  flash  of  recklessness,  soon  forgotten  here,  but 
remembered  an*l  acted  upon  abroad,  which  have 
been  followed  by  deep  and  extensive  calamity.  The 
party  in  Canada,  to  whom  this  flashy  orator  seems  in- 
clined to  cringe,  have  been,  in  their  various  official 
documents  (petitions,  memorials,  &c),  most  careful 
to  deprecate  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  connec- 
tion as  a  "  calamity." 

With  similar  feelings  of  impatience  and  contempt 
hare  we  read  the  Under- Colonial  Secretary's  dis- 
&Towal  of  all  knowledge  of  the  unconstitutional,  or 
revolutionary  movements  now  going  on  in  Canada, 
by  the  Papinean  party,  the  anti-British,  anti-com- 
mercial clique,  into  whose  hands  our  feeble  Home 
Government  have  allowed  the  management  of  affairs 
to  fall.  If  things  are  to  be  put  right  in  Canada,  as 
*e  hope  they  will,  the  Russell  Cabinet  will  have  no 
hand  in  it,  unless  it  be  by  secretly  retarding  a  set- 
tlement. If  Mr.  Hawes  be  really  ignorant  of  La- 
ftmtaine's  resolution  to  appropriate  colonial  funds,  as 
"indemnification,"  or  "spoils"  Mr.  Hawes  is  simply 
unfit  for  any  office  of  importance;  his  information 
is  Uo  packets  behind  that  of  the  mercantile  com- 
monity;  by  his  own  showing,  he  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  the  letters  of  Quilp's  little  of£ce  on  the 
deserted  wharf. 

But  we  do  complain  of  Whig  political  and  official 
weakness  and  cowardice.  Why  not  at  once  grap- 
ple with  the  difficulties  and  the  complications  of 
the  colonial  question.     Suppression  of  documents, 

evasion  of  inquiries  in  public,  and  official  tyranny 

in  secret,  will  not  lessen  their  difficulties,  but  may 


greatly  aggravate  them,  or  rather  make  an  inex- 
plicable mass  of  confusion  for  their  successors;  for 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  "  family  government"  hare 
resolved  to  go  on  provoking  the  colonists,  in  the 
hope  that*  by  the  time  they  are  put  out  of  office,  an 
irreconcilable  quarrel  between  this  country  and  her 
colonies  may  cover  all  their  faults,  just  as  a  wilful 
fire  occasionally  winds  up  a  badly  managed  huck- 
ster business — the  insurance  paying  the  loss  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  nation  in  the  other. 

We  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  what  great  political  subjects  are  free  from 
difficulty?  The  whole  financial  and . commercial 
system  of  the  country  has  been  put  into  a  process 
of  change — revolutionised,  in  fact. 

If  the  men  who  began  this  commercial  revolu- 
tion were  inadequate  to  complete  it  benefieiaUy,  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  on,  or  they 
should  be  interrupted  now. 

The  Manchester  school  under-estimated  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  the  changes  they  proposed. 
Mr.  Cobden  says,  "  Cut  off  the  colonies."  We  say, 
"  No;"  and  for  many  reasons  already  assigned,  the 
leading  ones  being — 1st,  Our  felt  want  of  space  for 
our  population — a  want  of  space  artificially  aggra- 
vated by  our  feudal  laws,  and  an  unsympathising 
aristocracy.  2d,  The  want  of  additional  markets 
for  manufacturing  labour;  with  an  export  trade, 
declining  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  per  annum,  we 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  our  chances,  even  in 
small  markets.  3d,  We  hold  that  the  regions  ex- 
plored by  our  forefathers,  and  slowly  and  painfully 
rescued  from  a  state  of  nature,  may  justly  be  deemed 
national  property:  the  peaceful  conquests  in  the 
forest,  by  the  axe  and  the  plough  of  the  settlers, 
are  certainly  not  less  legitimate  than  those  of  the 
sword  and  the  howitzer  in  a  populous  eastern  clime. 
4th,  We  shed  much  blood,  and  incurred  heavy  debts, 
to  obtain  these  possessions,  at  a  period  when  wars, 
for  the  sake  of  colonies,  were  the  fashion  in  Europe. 
We  cannot  shake  off  these  debts.  William  Pitt 
bought  them  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  contrived  to 
sell  them  for  twenty  shillings,  payable  in  gold  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  ourselves,  our  neighbours,  our  banks, 
insurance  offices,  &c,  are  now  the  holders  of 
the  debt,  and  we  cannot  apply  the  sponge  if  we 
would.  5th,  We  think  that  our  possessions  are  just 
as  well  in  our  hands  as  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
power.  "  Independence  of  the  colonies"  is  a  day- 
dream ;  they  must  range  themselves  under  some 
maritime  state  powerful  enough  to  protect  them. 
To  the  political  Quixotes  who  rave  about  indepen-t 
dence  of  the  colonies,  we  would  say,  just  look  at 
home,  and  make  some  effort  to  elevate  the  masses 
of  town  populations,  and  even  of  rural  populations, 
who  are  not  half  so  we  11  off  as  the  colonists,  and 
who  cannot  hope  for  comfort  in  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  trade  and  industry.  No  senatorial 
Quixote,  nor  official  Sancho  Panza,  has  any  autho- 
rity to  make  offer  of  England's  transatlantic  pro- 
perties to  Elliots,  Ellices,  Hudson  Bay  Companies, . 
to  Toronto  lawyers,  or  Americans,  until  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  pleased  to  say,  that  "  the  colo- 
nies are  worthless,  and  may  be  given  away  to  any 
one  who  will  have  them.*'     An  indolent,  imbecile 
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Ministry  may  hold  such  language,  bat  the  people 
of  England  never  did. 

6th,  We  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  an  island, 
and  of  very  small  size  as  compared  with  the  great 
powers  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Onr  soil  is 
not  of  the  very  best ;  nature  has  indicated  to  us 
maritime  pursuits,  maritime  defences,  and  maritime 
resources.  The  genius  of  our  constitution  is  par- 
tial to  ••  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce."  The  Eng- 
lish character,  national  or  individual,  has  a  taste 
and  smell  of  salt  water  all  the  world  over. 

Even  a  London  citizen  would  laugh  at  the  pro- 
posal to  square  down  our  naval  greatness  to  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Canal  navigation.  Even  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  never  got  beyond  Boulogne,  would  go  into 
fits  at  the  idea  of  testing  our  navigation  laws  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  muddy  Irwell,  now  rendered 
classic  by  its  proximity  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  disciples.  There  have  been  wars  on  the 
continent  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  not 
to  speak  of  almanacs  and  histories.  Indeed,  the 
newspapers  still  report  a  number  of  "little  wars." 
We  fear  that  fleets  and  armies  may  still  be  needed 
—we  know  not  how  soon ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  had 
as  well  look  to  ourselves.  The  French  have  still  a 
few  ships  of  war ;  so  have  the  Russians  and  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  though,  of  course,  these  are  all  very  civil, 
well-meaning  neighbours,  still  there  is  no  harm  in 
being  provided  for  accidents.  In  the  event  of  war, 
we  need  naval  armies — a  population  of  "  sea-leo- 
pards," as  Napoleon  called  them — afloat  on  their 
own  element,  and  ready  to  "meet  all  comers." 

To  keep  up  "  the  breed  of  seamen,"  as  the  old 
writers  say,  we  require  a  large  trade,  colonial  and 
foreign — not  "  foreign  and  colonial'' — for  we  can 
only  send  ships  to  foreigners  with  their  consent,  and 
by  paying  such  "tribute"  as  they  are  pleased  to 
impose  on  our  ships  and  cargoes.  To  the  colonies 
British  ships  may  go  as  freely  as  into  our  own  har- 
bours. The  traffic  is  with  our  countrymen,  not 
with  envious  rivals  and  commercial  enemies.  The 
prosperity  of  the  mother-country  is  a  guarantee  for 
that  of  the  colonies.  The  strong  connection  of  in- 
terests and  sympathies  between  England  and  her 
distant  settlements  affords  the  only  rational  illus- 
tration of  the  attempt  to  rule  the  waves,  of  which 
the  throwing  of  chains  into  the  sea  by  Xerxes  was 
only  a  poetic  emblem.  There  is  no  extravagance 
in  the  lines — 

*  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  her  steep, 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

7th,  We  need  a  few  West  India  islands,  if  it 
were  for  nothing  more  than  to  keep  up  a  tradition- 
ary sample  of  free  negro  labour.  In  a  generation 
that  is  now  half  gone  by,we  decreed  "freedom  to  the 
slave"  of  every  proprietor  at  that  time  in  our  power. 
We  could  not  force  freedom  in  the  Brazils,  nor  in 
Cuba,  nor  in  the  United  States ;  but  we  did  so 
where  the  planters  could  not  resist  us.  It  is  true 
that  industry  has  well  nigh  ceased  in  many  places — 
the  planters  are  ruined,  and  the  islands  impover- 
ished ;  but  then  we  set  "  a  great  example."  And 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  freedom  for  the  negro, 
that  chance  is  not  lessened  by  the  free  labour  of  the 
British  West  Indies.    We  ought,  however,  to  see 


what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  industry 
and  increasing  the  produce  of  these  islands. 

8th,  But  the  great  bugbear  of  modern  politicians 
is  the  word  "  protection."  Let  us  look  this  Cock- 
lane  ghost  in  the  face.  The  Whigs  and  Peelites 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  certain  names  and 
sounds— 

"  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies." 

We  have  got  over  our  fit  of  protectio-phobia,  and 
feel  strong  enough  to  talk  about  it  now,  and  talk 
plainly  too.  The  "  Edinburgh  Review"  not  long 
ago  delivered  a  most  edifying  and  learned  homily 
against  revolutions,  with  many  valuable  quota- 
tions, a  few  of  which  we  devotedly  jotted  down  in 
our  breriary,  and  felt  that  we  were  "  stringing 
pearls,"  and  laying  up  coins  that  may  be  useful, 
aye,  seven  years  hence. 

The  tenor  of  the  "  Review  "  was  deprecatory  of 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  with  many 
cautions  against  rash  alterations  in  the  franchise, 
in  the  structure  and  adjustment  of  ranks.  The 
learned  writer  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he 
was  putting  on  record  a  series  of  protests  against 
rash  changes  in  our  commercial  constitution ;  for 
of  all  parts  of  the  fabric  of  government  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  that  which  concerns  its  trading 
and  financial  relations  must  ever  be  deemed  of 
vital  importance. 

We  have  attempted  to  change  rapidly,  suddenly, 
from  an  artificial  system — a  system  of  penalties 
and  compensations — to  a  model  of  ideal  simplicity. 

We  were  told  that  the  old  system  robbed  Peter 
to  pay  Paul ;  we  were  overpersuaded,  and  began 
hewing  down  a  very  bulky,  and  complicated,  and 
rather  tough  old  fabric.  The  materials  now  lie 
scattered  around  us ;  but  there  is  no  great  mind 
adequate  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  com- 
mercial system. 

English  industry  —  manufacturing  labour  — 
ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  Swiss,  German,  French,  and  Belgian  untaxed 
labour,  at  half  the  prices  of  English  labour,  until 
the  burdens  on  English  labour  had  been  so  far 
lightened  that  the  Englishman  might  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  foreigner  on  equal  terms. 

Abolish  the  Excise,  says  Mr.  Cobden,  and  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  cheap  labour.  Abolish  Cus- 
tom-houses, say  others.  Relieve  me,  and  tax  my 
neighbour,  say  most  people.  And  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gets  up,  and  ends  this  clamour 
by  saying  that  he  cannot  do  without  revenue,  and 
a  revenue  he  must  have. 

Of  course  we  recommend  that  there  should  be 
free  trade  with  the  colonies ;  that,  as  both  Peel  and 
Russell  promised,  the  colonies  should,  as  to  trade, 
be  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  That, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  present  home  and  colonial 
tariffs,  a  uniformity  be  aimed  at  in  custom's  duties, 
a  broad,  substantial  system  of  reciprocity,  and  in- 
terchange of  benefits  with  our  countrymen  abroad. 
One  Empire,  one  language,  one  general  plan  of 
laws  and  finance ;  the  children  of  Britain,  in  their 
distant  settlements,  whether  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Carribean,  or  Indian  seas,  or  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, to  be  recognised  and  encouraged  by  their 
[common  parent.     England  cannot  afford  to  retire 
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from  her  colonial  business,  but  we  all  ardently  de- 
sire to  see  it  .better  managed  and  made  more  pro- 
fitable. None  are  so  great  sufferers  by  misgovern  - 
ment  and  erroneous  legislation  as  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  none  are  more  loyal — strange  to 
say,  colonial  loyalty  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
harshness  and  injustice  with  which  they  hare  been 
treated ;  bat  let  us  not  presume  on  their  forbearance. 
Let  us  ponder  over  the  preamble  of  the  Carolinian 
Constitution  ;  it  is  safer  to  anticipate,  than  meanly 
to  follow,  reasonable  claims  and  opinions. 

Reciprocity,  after  all,  is  notbing  more  than  the 
carrying  out  of  the  original  and  proper  idea  of  free 
trade,  as  announced  by  the  Westminster  Review, 
and  the  celebrated  Corn  Law  Catechism,  many 
years  ago.  To  solicit,  to  canvass,  to  insist  upon 
reciprocal  concessions  from  foreign  states,  similar  to 
those  we  have  yielded,  no  doubt  implies  a  little 
additional  labour  on  the  part  of  officials  ;  it  is  ask- 
ing value  for  the  emoluments  given,  and  that  does 
appear  strange  to  men  in  office,  yet  nothing  is  more 
reasonable.  We  would  not  ask  them  to  quarrel 
with  the  Germans,  or  the  Belgians,  or  French,  but 
ve  certainly  do  expect  that  the  foreign  office  shall 
now  and  then  take  a  little  healthy  exercise  in 
agitating  foreign  courts  for  an  interchange  and 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  tree  trade.  We  have 
made  great  efforts,  great  sacrifices,  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter system,  and  do  not  wish  that  all  that  has  been 
done  Bhould  prove  totally  useless  or  hurtful  to 
ourselves. 

Ten  years  ago,  Colonel  Thompson  remarked,  in 
his  catechism,  that  "  if  the  path  for  manufacturing 
indastry  was  open,  half  their  (the  manufacturers') 
children  would  live  by  manufactures,  instead  of 
being  starved  as  now ;"  and  that,  "  if  our  manufac- 
tures are  not  bought  now,  it  is  because  we  refuse 
what  our  customers  hare  to  pay  in  ;"  "  that  reci- 
procity is  having  two  good  things  instead  of  one." 
We  no  longer  refuse  to  take  payment  in  foreign 
corn,  and  yet  foreigners  are  taking  fewer  of  our 
manufactures.  This  is  very  hard;  for,  as  the  Colonel 
says,  "  the  power  of  increasing  our  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, by  exchanging  manufactures  for  food,  is 
what  God  has  given  us  to  hold  our  ground  with.'5 
And  these  ideas  formed  the  text  of  many  a  tract 
and  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  League ;  so  that 
it  is  too  bad  of  our  officials  to  say  that  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of 
oar  goods  abroad  for  the  food  which  we  now  receive 
here  free  of  all  duties. 

That  the  Government  of  this  country  really  had, 
at  one  time,  a  deep  and  practical  conviction  of  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
foreign  states,  is  evident  from  negotiations  carried 
on  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  Canada. 

Earl  Grey's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  of 
date  22d  June,  1847,  says :—"  On  the  11th  August, 
1846,  her  Majesty's  Government  directed  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Washington  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  between 
that  country  and  Canada.' *  The  noble  writer  goes 
on  to  regret  that  the  application  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful, but  promises  that  no  opportunity  will  be 
lost  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  American 


Government,  "  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Canada."  This 
dispatch  enclosed  copies,  and  referred  to  previous 
documents,  from  which  we  find  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen had,  on  the  18th  June,  1846,  written  to  the 
lion.  Mr.  Pakenham,  our  representative  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen  from  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  12th  May,  1846.  Persevering 
and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  with  varying  success. 
The  Americans,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  consult  their 
own  interests  only,  and  cannot  be  influenced  to  do 
anything  merely  because  it  is  urged  upon  them  by 
a  foreign  government,  or  because  it  is  recommended 
and  accompanied  by  novel  ideas  in  legislation. 

The  inequality  of  trade  was  investigated,  and 
kept  before  the  Canadian  public,  through  the  press. 
We  must  do  the  Colonial  Office  the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  fully  co-operated  with  the  colonists  in 
writing  letters  and  instructing  the  ambassador. 
The  negotiations  do  not  appear  to  hare  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  Americans  until  after  two 
years'  careful  investigation  into  all  the  bearings 
of  the  question,  elaborate  reports,  and  repeated  dis- 
cussions, both  in  their  state  and  general  legislatures. 
We  hinted  at  a  silent  system  of  persecution,  un- 
known and  unappreciated  by  the  people  of  England, 
adopted  by  the  Americans  against  the  northern 
colonies,  with  the  view  of  aggravating  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  of  their  geographical  situa- 
tion, and  engendering  such  an  amount  of  discontent 
as  might,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  induce  the* 
Canadians  to  wish  for  annexation. 

This  persecution  consists  in  the  maintenance  of 
very  high  duties  on  colonial  produce  :  the  Ameri- 
cans impose  duties  ranging  from  22}  to  30  per  cent, 
on  all  produce  crossing  the  frontier.  Such  an 
amount  of  duty  against  an  inland  country,  shut  up 
from  all  access  to  the  sea,  during  half  the  year,  Jus 
equal  to  prohibition.  The  doctors  in  political  economy 
try  to  coax  the  Americans,  by  saying  that  they  rob 
or  punish  themselves  by  taxing  Canadian  produce 
so  exorbitantly.  The  Americans  look  a  little  fur- 
ther than  the  various  advisers,  and  avow  that  by  con- 
tinuing this  line  of  action  they  hope,  in  course  of 
time,  to  force  the  colonists  into  subjection  or  an- 
nexation to  the  States.  They  say,  also,  that  they 
can  afford  to  wait  for  a  time,  to  overtax  themselves, 
and  even  to  put  up  with  a  short  supply  of  timber 
(having  long  ago  exhausted  their  own),  with  the 
prospect  of  ultimately  acquiring  the  magnificent 
provinces  on  the  St.  Lawrence — provinces  of  which 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  slightest  conception  of  their  value.  Besides, 
the  Americans  calculate  upon  the  inefficiency  of  our 
Colonial-office  system,  and,  perhaps,  they  presume 
upon  incidental  aid  in  their  projects,  from  members 
of  our  Government.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Americans ;  they  do  many  things  worthy  of  imi- 
tation; in  particular,  the  cautious,  practical  mode  of 
reasoning  and  investigation  adopted  by  their  public 
men  and  public  bodies,  in  all  matters  of  commerce, 
nuance,  and  industrial  and  agricultural  resources. 
Nothing  is  done  in  a  hurry,  nothing  is  trusted  to 
paid  officials,  nothing  is  adopted  on  the  untried 
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theories  of  literary  speculators.  This  measure  of 
equality  of  trade,  or  reciprocity  with  Canada,  has 
been  in  agitation  for  nearly  three  years.  The  Ca- 
nadian population  hare  been  roused;  it  formed  the 
leading  topic  in  their  parliament  this  session;  yet 
•till  the  Americans  keep  them  in  suspense,  having 
political  ends  in  view,  subject  to  which  their  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  are  kept  in  abeyance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  have  obtained 
the  inland  freight,  through  their  canals,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Canadian  products.  The  American 
canals,  though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  those 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  so  well  managed,  that 
their  funds  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Ca- 
nadian canals  were  constructed  to  avoid  the  cata- 
racts and  rapids,  and  admit  of  average- sized  ships, 
860  to  400  tons,  proceeding  from  the  great  western 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  Europe.  These  canals 
were  made  with  "British  money,  a  debt  of  upwards 
of  £3,000,000  sterling  having  been  guaranteed  by 
Government.  They  were  expected  to  secure  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  which  now  flows  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  They 
ought  to  have  been  opened  last  summer ;  but,  when 
just  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
canals  (the  Williamsburg)  has  a  depth  of  only  four 
and  a  half  feet,  instead  of  the  nine  feet  contracted 
for.  On  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  an  American  con- 
tractor had  been  entrusted  with  the  work  by  a  Ca- 
binet calling  itself  "a  responsible  Government" 
To  re-construct  this  canal  would  cost  £50,000.  In 
the  meantime,  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  is  postponed, 
strangled,  while  the  American  canals  have  more 
business  than  they  can  overtake.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  the  present  Government  of  Canada  are 
or  are  not  acting  in  subservience  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States,  by  creating  diecontent  and  damage, 
instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  colonists, 
and  realising  the  juat  expectations  of  the  British 
people  at  home? 

Upon  the  preservation  of  British  and  Colonial 
supremacy  in  the  St.  Lawrance,  and  other  waters 
of  British  North  America,  depends  the  prosperity 
of  the  Canadas,  and  the  other  provinces.  Upon 
prosperity  and  contentment,  loyalty  and  allegiance 
Tory  much  depend;  and  upon  the  consequent  con- 


nection between  this  country  and  the  northern 
colonies,  depend  our  free  access  to  the  best  har- 
bours, the  most  improvable  markets,  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  her  magnifi- 
cent rivers,  and  immense  inland  seas.  At  present, 
the  British  flag  is  acknowledged  in  the  best  and 
most  numerous  harbours,  and  on  the  hest  fishing 
stations  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Let  us  not  under- 
value our  advantages  from  apathy  or  ignorance,  nor 
be  deceived  and  blindfolded  into  a  voluntary  deed 
of  gift  to  our  commercial  rivals  and  opponents,  the 
Americans,  of  possessions  which  may  be  rendered 
of  incalculable  value  to  ourselves  and  to  succeeding 
generations  of  Englishmen. 

There  are  a  few  politicians  in  London,  perhaps  one 
or  two  of  them  connected  with  the  Ministry,  whose 
imaginations,  heated  by  recent  changes  and  revo- 
lutions on  the  continent,  have  led  them  to  believe 
that  colonists  in  general,  and  the  Canadians  in 
particular,  have  a  desire  to  be  separated  from  this 
country ;  or  that,  if  they  have  not  that  desire  al- 
ready, it  should  be  suggested  and  stimulated 
among  them.  We  can  sincerely  assure  all  such 
romantic  philosophers,  that  the  people  of  Canada 
do  not  want  another  rebellion,  and  that  they  will 
repel  another  invasion  from  the  States,  if  need  be. 
Although  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of 
Canada  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  confusion, 
they  are  not  hopeless. 

The  Canadians  depend  very  much  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  as  an  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  far  west  Their  profits,  as  carriers 
and  canal  owners,  are  looked  forward  to  as  sources 
of  indefinite  prosperity,  and  the  extension  of  every 
kind  of  industry  in  the  colonies.  Here,  then,  is  a 
great  physical  advantage  ;  if  the  British  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  help  their  colonists  to  re- 
tain the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  afford  it 
that  expansion  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  Ame- 
ricans will  obtain  it,  and  shut  us  out  for  ever  from 
the  inexhaustible  trade  of  the  North  American 
States  and  provinces.  If  the  Americans  ever  get 
possession  of  this  river,  the  British  will  as  assuredly 
be  excluded  from  all  right  to  navigate  it,  as  they 
are  at  this  moment  void  of  all  right  to  navigate  the 
Hudson  or  the  Mississippi. 


PROPHECIES. 

BY  E.  H.  BTJBRINGTON, 
Author  of  "  Bevelations  of  the  Beautiful,"  Ac. 


Oub  spinti  grow  in  love  and  strength 
Whene'er  we  search  a  present  truth, 

And  see  a  grand  result  at  length, 
like  manhood  springing  out  of  youth. 

The  first  bird  singing  in  the  dell 
May  sing  so  exquisitely  well, 
That  man  may  think,  to  hear  its  tone, 
He  loves  it  for  itself  alone : 

And  yet  his  love  will  grow  more  strong, 
And  break  upon  him  unaware, 

Whene'er  that  lonely  hird  of  song 
Suggests  a  thousand  singers  there  t 

The  first  word  from  an  infant  heard, 
The  Weak  aUatnptto  utte  "moths*," 


Hath  deeper  meaning  in  the  word, 
Because  it  intimates  another. 

A  nohle  deed — where  sach  is  rare, 

And  friendly  thoughts — when  such  are  few, 

Should  bring  us  Hope,  because  they  bear 
A  faithful  image  to  the  view 
What  truth  can  dare,  and  kindness  do. 

And  like  the  singing  of  a  bird, 
And  like  the  infant's  earliest  word, 
They  come,  as  prophets,  single-handed. 
To  tell  of  beauties  more  expanded. 

For  kindly  thoughts  and  noble  deeds, 
However  rare  and  few  their  powers, 

Should  give  us  faith  in  what  succeeds ; 
For  Nature,  like  a  conqueror,  leads, 
And  all  bar  fruits  some  after  flower* 
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A  VISIT  TO  LIVERPOOL— ITS  ARCHITECTURE  AESTHETICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


Wb  well  recollect  the  gloriona  day  in  golden 
September,  tome  sixteen  years  ago,  when  we  em- 
barked on  board  one  of  those  noble  steamers  which 
mav  be  said  to  unite  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.     It 
vat  our  first  visit  to  merry  England,  and  although 
somewhat  depressed  at  the  prospect  of  even  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys, the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  the  streams  and  the 
barns  of  oar  own  romantio  home,  we  hoped  to  de- 
life  much  pleasure  from  gazing  on  the   waving 
foliage  and  luxurious  vegetation  of  the  land  of  sun- 
shine and  fertility.    Visions  of  quiet  secluded  vil- 
lages, each  with  its  Parson  Adams  and  its  Boniface, 
▼ere  mingled  with  dreams  of  gorgeous  halls,  stately 
castles  and  magnificent  palaces.     The  princes  of 
the  earth  were  there,  the  aristocracy  of  the  land 
▼ere  there ;  large,  wealthy,  and  enterprising  com- 
munities were  there ;  and  there,  too,  were  concen- 
trated all  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  rank 
sad  fashion.     "  Surely,"  we    exclaimed,    as  we 
robbed  the  point  of  our  pencil,  opened  our  sketch  • 
book,  and  sketched,  for  the  fifteenth  time,  the  sweet 
leclnded  village   which  we   were    then   passing, 
14  rarely  we'll  get,  in  happy  England,  some  novel 
end  interesting  points  of  scenery  and  character  to 
enrich  the  remaining  pages  of  our  hieroglyphic  re- 
membrancer.''    Away,  and  away  we  went,  the  sun 
gleaming   in   the  far  west,  lighting  up  all  the 
ertaaries  of  the  Clyde,   and  gilding  the  rugged 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  till  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared one  mass  of  golden  glory.     Onward,  and 
onvard  the  good  ship  went,  snoring,  roaring,  snort- 
ing, and  blowing,  tearing  and  splitting  the  billows 
—on  her  prow  a  mass  of  gleaming  gold,  in  her 
track  a  long  train  of  glittering  silver.     By  de- 
grees, these  became  'fainter  and  fainter;  and  when 
we  had  neared  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  gun  was  fired, 
vhieh  brought  myriads  of  birds  from  their  roosts  to 
darken  the  air  with  their  wings,  and  startle  the 
ear  with  their  wild  wailing,  the  sun  sunk  in  the 
horixon,  and  we  were  left  in  comparative  darkness. 
Next  morning,  we  were  gliding  into  the  Mersey, 
amid  numberless  vessels,  borne,  on  the  flowing  tide, 
to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     On  the 
ismmit  of  the  left  bank  were  a  number  of  gigantic 
vindmilis,  tossing  their  arms  about  as  if  to  wel- 
come ns ;  in  front  were  long  miles  of  docks,  full 
of  reesels  with  pennons,  flags,  and  ensigns,  their 
gay  colours  flaunting  in  the  morning  air,  and  the 
▼hole  scene  presenting  a  most  animated  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.     We  recollect  well  of  hust- 
ling our  way  through  the  crowd  of  passengers,  and 
leaping  ashore,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  eager  to  see  a 
town  which,  in  a  few  years,  had  risen  from  com- 
parative obscurity  to  be  first  in  maritime  import- 
ance.   Onr  sanguine  expectations  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  realised  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  noble  structure,  consist 
ent  and  perfect  in   all  its  parts ;  its  proportions 
regulated  by  fine  taste,  its  details  characterised  by 
boldness  and  elegance.    The  ornamentation,  also, 
was  beautifully  modelled,  well  relieved,  and  told  at 
«ue  the  purf****  to  which  the  atntcture  was  ap- 


propriated. Encouraged  by  its  external  appear- 
ance, we  ventured  into  the  grand  staircase,  with 
which  we  were  still  more  delighted,  its  large  propor- 
tions and  lofty  domed  cupola  impressing  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  princely  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Immediately  after  this  we  wandered  round  Ex- 
change Square,  and  were  delighted,  although  the 
monument  to  Nelson  tends  rather  to  inspire  ter- 
ror than  to  excite  pleasing  emotions.  The  idea 
of  Death,  in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  heart  Of  thV  hero,  is  sufficiently 
revolting ;  and  although  Victory  is  seen  adding  a 
fourth  crown  to  those  on  his  sword,  the  effect  is 
not  the  less  disagreeable.  The  idea  of  figures  in 
chains,  supporting  the  pedestal,  oonld  only  have 
been  conceived  and  tolerated  in  a  town  once  so 
famed  for  the  active  part  it  took  in  the  iniquitous 
trade  of  slavery.  On  leaving  this  square,  we  found 
ourselves  surrounded  with  huge,  uncouth  ware- 
houses and  store-rooms  ;  and  on  inquiring  for  any- 
other  public  building,  were  directed  to  the  new 
Custom- House,  then  in  progress  of  ereotion.  At 
one  glance,  we  could  perceive  that  that  structure 
was  to  be  an  unmeaning  mass  of  stone ;  and,  being 
at  that  time  young,  somewhat  fiery  in  temper,  and 
our  fingers  itching  for  something  to  exercise  them- 
selves on  in  the  way  of  sketching,  we  hurried  to 
the  quay,  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  got  on 
the  top  of  a  long-bodied  coach,  with  a  bluff,  jolly 
coachman,  a  sandy-faced  guard,  and  four  plump, 
pot-bellied  horses,  and  away  we  set,  with  the  horn 
blowing,  on  our  way  to  the  ancient  and  venerable 
city  of  Chester,  where  we  stopped,  sketching  and 
admiring  its  quaint,  picturesque,  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures, till  our  sketch-book  was  filled,  and  our 
pockets  were  empty.  Since  then,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  revisit  this  portion  of  England, 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when,  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Main,  the  painstaking,  industrious,  and 
enterprising  commander  of  that  fine  vessel,  the 
Orion,  we  once  more  took  courage  to  visit  Liver- 
pool. We  could  not  help  admiring  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  this  fine  ship  as  she  glided  smoothly 
along,  cutting  her  way  through  waves  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  The  paddle-wheels,  her  ma- 
chinery, her  engines,  and  her  crew,  all  working  so 
smoothly,  silently,  and  efficiently,  that  they  seemed 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  The  gorgeous  saloon, 
too,  with  its  rich  carvings  and  furnishings — with 
its  classically-painted  panelling  and  stained  glass- 
was  a  chamber  fitted  for  an  oriental  sovereign ;  and 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  enterprise  that  enables 
such  noble  specimens  of  British  art  to  be  called 
into  existence,  administering  alike  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  those  who  brave  the  stormy  deep. 
When  a  splendid  mansion-house  is  erected,  uni- 
versal admiration  is  excited — these  floating  palaces, 
on  which  larger  sums  of  money  are  expended,  are 
rarely  appreciated  in  the  manner  they  merit. 

On  reaching  the  Mersey,  we  were  struck  with 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  our  former 
visit.  Miles  of  docks  had  been  added  to  those  for- 
merly in  existence ;  a  new  town,  and,  clusters  of 
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tula*,  had  arifen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
and  Liverpool  itself  had  apparently  been  doubled 
in  sise.  The  traffic,  also,  seemed  to  have  increased 
in  corresponding  ratio.  The  scene  was  still  more 
exciting  than  before.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
tall-masted,  gracefully-rigged  vessels  were  gallantly 
beating  the  waves,  both  homeward  and  outward 
bound.  Emigrant  ships  were  seen,  their  capacious 
decks  crowded  with  deeply-marked  and  intelligent 
faces,  gazing  for  the  last  time  on  the  country  of 
their  birth  —about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  far  west, 
or,  mayhap,  indulging  some  slight  hope  of  returning 
one  day  from  the  Californian  mines,  loaded  with 
the  precious  ore,  to  enrich  those  loved  friends  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them.  Numbers  of  small, 
slight  cobles  were  seen,  now  tossed  on  the  edge, 
and  now  buried  in  the  depths,  of  the  swelling  waves. 
But  behold  what  a  noble  vessel,  what  an  ocean  mo- 
narch, comes  forth  on  her  way  to  the  New  World 
—one  of  the  line  of  steamers  which  have  reduced 
the  vast  Atlantic  to  a  mere  ferry,  crossed  at  all 
times  and  weathers,  as  easily  and  safely  as  the 
Mersey  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  Be- 
hold how  she  sweeps  along  on  her  outward  course, 
bearing  on  multitudes  of  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing men,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  extending  and 
consolidating  the  friendly  communication  between 
the  two  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  Great  Britain 
and  America.  Oh!  may  such  friendly  intercourse 
never  more  be  interrupted;  and  may  time,  as  it 
rolls  on,  link  the  parent  and  child  more  firmly 
together  in  affection  and  amity. 

In  ruminating  over  the  still  increasing  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  this  outlet  to  British  in- 
dustry and  energy,  it  occurred  to  us,  that  as 
science  had  done,  and  was  doing,  so  much,  by  the 
adoption  of  true  principles,  to  advance  man  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  scale,  and  to  contribute  to 
his  immediate  wants  and  exigencies,  art  also  must 
surely  be  progressing  in  corresponding  ratio.  In- 
creased facilities  are  afforded  for  the  interchange 
of  sentiments,  as  well  as  commodities,  between  the 
various  countries  of  the  world ;  and  as  we  have  now 
every  opportunity  of  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  best  works  of  art  produced  in  former  ages 
in  classic  Greece  and  imperial  Rome,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  these  opportunities  shall  have 
been  taken  advantage  of;  and  the  chances  are,  that 
we  shall  find  in  Liverpool,  so  much  improved  and 
extended  since  our  last  visit,  many  fine  specimens 
of  architecture,  and  many  fine  works  of  art.  Gibson, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  is  now 
resident  at  Rome,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  un- 
sullied and  unrivalled  reputation ;  and  his  successful 
career  must  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
tastes  of  the  princely  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who 
will  no  doubt  be  becoming  every  day  more  desirous 
to  encourage  and  foster  those  arts  which  contribute 
so  much  to  man's  mental  refinement  and  intellec- 
tual delight.  In  this  large  city,  we  shall  surely  find 
many  public  structures  and  private  mansions  exhi- 
biting improved  taste ;  and  we  shall  be  induced  to 
prolong  our  stay  here  for  a  few  days,  to  mark  and 
note  the  progress  of  art  amongst  this  busy,  prospe- 
rous, and  enterprising  community. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  residence  in  Liverpool, 


during  which  time  we  made  a  careful  survey  of  all 
the  recently  erected  public  structures  or  private 
mansions  having  any  pretensions  to  architectural 
propriety  or  artistic  embellishment,  the  result  of 
our  examination  was  a  conviction  that  large  rami 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  buildings  totally 
opposed  to  the  aesthetics!  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate,  in  an  especial  manner,  all 
ductions.  Architectural  symmetry,  in  many 
had  been  totally  disregarded,  and  deformity  ren- 
dered still  more  hideous  in  consequence  of  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  decorate  clumsy  and  dis- 
proportioned  masses  by  loading  them  with  unmean- 
ing ornamentation,  a  commodity  which  at  all  times 
ought  to  be  sparingly  used  in  the  street  architec- 
ture of  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  where  dingy  smoke 
and  foggy  atmospheres  are  so  prevalent.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  want  of  a 
standard  of  taste  by  which  to  test  the  value  of 
design  in  architecture,  than  the  fact  that,  in  a  city 
like  Edinburgh,  comparatively  free  from  smoke 
and  vapour,  where  the  houses  are  bnilt  of  a  fine 
white  stone,  admirably  adapted  for  carving',  these 
buildings  depend  for  effect  mainly  on  their  fine  sym- 
metrical proportions ;  whereas,  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  we  get  foliated  carving  instead 
of  symmetry,  with  numerous  indentations,  projec- 
tions, and  crevices,  admirably  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception and  deposition  of  smoke  and  dust. 

In  such  towns  as  Edinburgh,  some  additional  or- 
namentation might  be  desirable,  for  there  the  stone 
would  retain  its  colour,  and  the  relieved  ornament 
its  legitimate  light  and  shadow ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  in  some  of  the  public  structures  recently 
erected  in  that  fine  city,  the  sister  art  of  sculpture 
has  been  employed  so  successfully.  In  towns  like 
Liverpool,  dense  smoke  and  vapours  are  deposited 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  relieved  parts,  and  the 
effects  of  the  light  and  shadow  are  completely  in- 
verted. In  architecture,  as  in  other  departments 
of  art,  empiricism  is  continually  struggling  for 
ascendancy,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  harmonic  proportion,  often 
succeeds  in  these  attempts.  Men  who  have  been 
in  a  hurry  to  amass  riches  seldom  take  time  to  in- 
form their  minds  on  artistic  matters ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  fhat  tbey  are  very  frequently  imposed 
on  by  quacks  and  pretenders,  mistaking  repetition 
for  originality,  imbecility  for  simplicity,  profuse  de- 
coration for  symmetry.  Go  to  the  dwellings  of  such 
men,  and  you  will  find  their  walls  covered  with 
wretched  copies  of  pictures  passed  off  as  originals, 
while  their  cellars  are  filled  with  the  rarest,  and 
the  richest,  and  the  most  costly  wines.  In  this 
way  does  art  suffer,  and  the  streets  of  our  wealthy 
British  cities,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
present  a  medley  of  grotesque,  mediocre,  and  badly 
proportioned  buildings.  The  truth  of  this  opinion 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  establish  by  noticing  in 
detail  a  few  of  the  leading  structures  in  Liverpool. 
We  are  at  the  landing  quay,  opposite  St.  Nicholas* 
Church,  a  modern  Gothic  composition,  sufficiently 
ricketty  in  itself,  but  which,  contrasted  with  a  new 
structure  rising  near  by,  called  the  Town  Buildings, 
has  assumed  a  solid  and  substantial  appearance. 
This  building,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  is  slim, 
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narrow,  and  feeble,  and  extremley  faulty  in  compo- 
sitien.  The  proportions  of  the  solids  to  the  openings 
«e  inharmonious,  the  windows  are  squat,  the  mould- 
ings and  modellions  are  feeble,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  door-pteoe,  which  is  really  good,  the  whole 
design  is  an  inartistio  pieee  of  patch  work.  A  tower 
rises  at  the  corner— thin,  and  perforated  like  the 
handle  of  a  wicker  basket.  By  the  introduction 
of  a  massive  arch  in  the  basement,  this  might  have 
been  rendered  a  bold  and  striking  object,  but  it  is  cut 
np  and  frittered  away  into  rows  of  little  windows ; 
while  a  thin  cornice,  with  stone  modellions,  is 
carried  round,  having  nothing  to  support,  and,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  place.  This  tower  is  used  for 
telegraphic  signals ;  and  strangers  ought  to  have 
had  their  attention  arrested  by  a  structure  honoured 
in  being  the  medium  of  transmitting,  almost  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  important  intelligence  to 
and  from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Passing  along  towards  Dale  Street,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  the  Royal  Bank,  a  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  which  must  hare  cost  a  large  sum, 
but  the  effect  of  which  has  been  somewhat  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  vertical  lines. 
Horizontal  massing  is  required  in  the  Italian  as 
well  as  in  the  Grecian  styles  of  architecture,  and, 
when  these  masses  are  cut  up  rectangularly,  the 
effect  is  perplexing  and  disagreeable. 

In  North  John  Street,  we  find  another  new^  fa- 
cade— the  Royal  Insurance  Office.    This  structure 
is  in  the  florid  Italian  style — a  style  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  fine  material,  and  clear,  cloudless 
skies  of  Italy,  where  it  can  be  lighted  up  perpetu- 
ally with  golden  sunshine ;  for  such  a  style  soon  gets 
sadly  begrimed  amid  the  smoke  and  fog  of  Liverpool. 
The  fenestration,  however,  of  this  building  is  good, 
the  proportions  are  harmonious,  and  one  is  led  to 
regret  that  what  might  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
composition  should  have  been  overloaded  with  en- 
richment.   The  ornamental  devices,  moreover,  are 
not  what  we  expect  to  meet  with  in  stone,  but  of  a 
character  such  as  is  generally  seen  on  backs  of  side- 
boards and  sofas.     Indeed,  until  we  bad  learned 
the  name  of  the  building,  we  had  Bet  it  down  as  a 
successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  furniture  manu- 
facturer to  invest  the  house  externally  with  the 
eharacter  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on  internally. 
In  Fenwick  Street,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
Umon  Bank,  a  small  but  pure  specimen  of  Grecian 
architecture.     This  structure  has  a  portico  and 
aotffi ;  the  proportions  seem  correct,  and  the  general 
offset  is  chaste  and  agreeable.    We  were  also  much 
pleased  with  a  building  nearly  opposite,  in  Bruns- 
wick Street,  called  the  Brunswick  Buildings.    This 
structure  is  after  the  Farnesi  Palace  in  Rome,  and 
has  the  requisite  variety  to  arrest  the  eye,  and  the 
requisite  regularity  to  satisfy  the  judgment.    It  has 
also  a  fine  ornamental  character,  and  in  this  re- 
spect contrasts  favourably  with  the  Fenwick  Cham- 
bers in  the  street  adjoining,  which  display  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  composition  so  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  Town  Buildings. 

Proceeding  along  Castle  Street,  we  come  to  the 
Branch  Bank  of  England,  a  building  possessing 
considerable  claims  to  attention.  The  details  are 
all  wall  drawn  and  carefully  finished;  but  there  is 


a  want  of  harmony  between  the  general  masses.  In 
this  structure,  there  is  a  combination  of  various 
styles ;  and  this  must  have  increased  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  harmonious  whole.  For  example, 
the  columns  and  rusticated  antes  facing  Castle 
Street  are  too  massive  for  the  weight  they  have  to 
carry ;  the  open  pediment  or  attic  being  so  far  back 
from  the  front  line,  that,  apparently,  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  heavy  underwork.  The  general 
effect  of  the  side  of  the  building  towards  Cook 
Street  is  very  superior,  and  the  Venetian  windows 
formed  by  the  three  large  arches  are  exceedingly 
noble  and  imposing.  On  the  whole,  this  structure 
seems  the  work  of  an  accomplished  architect,  al- 
though the  interior  is  dark  and  gloomy,  certainly 
not  the  most  appropriate  qualities  for  banking 
purposes. 

The  Commercial  Bank  Buildings,  immediately  ad- 
joining, form  a  fine  lofty  structure,  which  in  its  gene- 
ral effect  reminds  one  of  the  continuous  and  unbroken 
masses  found  in  Ancient  Greece,  depending  for 
effect  entirely  on  simple  elegance  and  harmonic 
proportion,  and,  consequently,  a  model  of  what  is  so 
much  desiderated  in  street  architecture.  The  stado, 
or  lower  division  of  the  building,  however,  is  rather 
flat  and  tame,  and  would  have  been  much  improved 
by  being  executed  in  rusticated  ashlar.  It  would 
then  have  formed  a  basement  worthy  of  the  fine 
range  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  balus- 
trade, and  vases,  which  it  supports.  The  vases  might 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  figures  substituted,  with 
excellent  effect;  indeed  we  could  conceive  nothing 
finer  than  the  sky-line  of  this  edifice,  if  broken  by 
a  range  of  well- sculptured  figures — as  it  is,  the  sky- 
line is  good,  and  has  been  assisted  by  the  tasteful 
manner  in  which  the  chimneys  are  grouped,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  ornamental  arch,  whioh  gives 
a  coup  de  grace  to  the  entire  building.  The  struc- 
ture is  also  apparently  increased  in  altitude  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  fenestration  has  been  propor- 
tioned, the  upper  windows  receding  in  the  true  per- 
spective ratio.  The  interior  is  light  and  elegant, 
and  the  enrichments  are  intelligible  and  appro- 
priate. 

St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Assize  Courts  are  by 
far  the  most  important  and  imposing  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Liverpool;  and,  in  general  conception, 
an  advancement  on  any  adaptation  hitherto  made 
of  Greek  architecture  in  this  country.  The  faoade 
and  colonade  towards  the  east,  with  their  beautiful 
proportions  and  unbroken  horizontal  extension,  fill 
the  eye  with  unmingled  delight,  and  excite  universal 
admiration.  The  south  portico  is  equally  felicitous, 
and,  if  the  pediment  were  enriched  with  sculpture, 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  kindred  spirit,  would  be 
the  finest  feature  in  the  building.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  curvilinear  form  of  the  north  circular  end  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  rectangular  simplicity  of  the 
other  parts,  and  that  the  central  attic  is  so  dead 
and  heavy.  The  fenestration  of  the  west  side,  with 
its  open  screen,  although  well  proportioned,  sug- 
gests another  style  of  building;  but  we  suppose  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  rendered  such  innova- 
tion indispensable.  All  the  details  are  exquisitely 
drawn,  modelled,  and  finished,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  interior  will  be  completed  in  accor- 
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dance  with  the  conception  of  the  young  and  talented 
architect,  whose  premature  death  deprived  Britain 
of  one  of  her  most  promising  artists. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Hall,  in  Myrtle  Street, 
now  advancing  to  completion,  is  a  noble  and  im- 
posing structure,  characterised,  both  externally  and 
internally,  by  largeness  of  parts  and  simplicity  of 
arrangement.  The  style  of  this  building  is  Roma- 
Italian,  or  Palladian,  and  being  place!  on  an  ele- 
vated position,  at  the  junction  of  two  streets,  its 
fine  proportions  are  seen  to  advantage.  Both 
fronts  hare  arched  arcades  in  the  ground  story,  hav- 
ing pilasters  with  impost  piers,  and  archivoltes  be- 
tween. Between  the  under  and  upper  divisions 
a  bold  and  effective  string- course  is  introduced,  and 
the  mezzanine  under  the  upper  windows  is  panelled 
with  consoles.  The  divisions  of  the  open  and  solid 
work  are  well  arranged,  and  the  fenestration  of  the 
windows  is  very  harmonious.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted wirh  an  enriched  frieze  with  bold  consoles, 
andan  effective  cornice,  and  the  sky-line  is  formed  by 
an  anti  fixa,  the  angles  terminating  with  ornamen- 
tal lyres,  which,  however,  are  not  so  graceful  as 
could  be  wished.  The  music-room  is,  we  believe, 
the  largest  in  England,  being  nearly  160  fee  tin  length, 
and  above  100  feet  in  breadth.  The  ceiling  has 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  with  elevated 
centre  and  lower  side  aisles ;  and  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  prodigious  trusses 
of  new  and  original  construction,  superseding  the 
necessity  of  columns  or  arches,  and  leaving  the 
vast  area  entirely  open  without  any  obstruction. 
The  acoustics  of  this  fine  room  seem  to  have  been 
well  considered,  as  on  our  visit  we  heard  the  work- 
men at  the  extreme  diagonal  corner  conversing  in 
their  usual  tone  of  voice.  The  arrangement  of  wait- 
ing rooms,  refreshment  rooms,  and  promenades,  to- 
gether with  tho  modes  of  egress,  are  all  excellent, 
/and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  combine  convenience  and  elegance  in  architec- 
ture. 

The  Collegiate  Institution,  in  the  Tudor  Gothic 
style,  is  excellent  in  general  effect,  but  in  detail  very 
defective.  The  corbels  of  the  oriel  windows  are 
clumsy  and  squat,  and  the  oriels  themselves  want 
elevation.  The  terminals  of  the  buttresses  resemble 
chimney  stalks,  and  are  much  too  light  for  the  mas- 
sive forms  below.  The  entrance-hall  and  corridors 
are  dark  and  gloomy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  dark  ages,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  enlightened  philosophy  taught  in  this  institution. 

The  facade  at  the  railway  station  is  broken  up 
in  a  manner  highly  objectionable;  but  tho  Stowe 
railway  station,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  striking  in 


the  general  effect,  and  the  interior  rooms  well  adap- 
ted for  comfort  and  convenience.  The  Sailors' 
Home,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  now  in  progress, 
will  apparently  form  a  very  agreeable  feature.  This 
style  is  indigenous  to  England,  which  first  rose  to 
maritime  importance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
hence,  for  a  sailor's  home,  the  style  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  The  ground  on  which  the  building 
stands  is  awkward  and  angular,  but  this  difficulty 
in  perspective  has  been  successfully  avoided  by  an 
ingenious  introduction  of  curved  lines. 

Several  churches  have  been  recently  erected,  all 
aiming  in  some  degree  at  the  style  at  present  so 
popular.  Among  others  may  be  noticed  St.  Simon's 
Church,  the  spire  of  which,  being  on  an  eminence, 
is  well  seen,  and  looks  very  symmetrical.  St  ia- 
vier's  Church,  too,  presents  many  fine  features  ex- 
ternally ;  the  elevation  is  elegant — the  tracing  of 
tho  windows  pure  specimens  of  the  early  decorated 
style ;  but  the  interior  has  a  bare  and  barren  ap- 
pearance. The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  of  a  pentagonal 
form,  ribbed  and  pannelied  in  dark  oak  and  white 
plaster  panels,  presents  a  most  un harmonious  com- 
bination of  straight  lines,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  introduction  of  a  general  curve  in 
groins.  A  Unitarian  Chapel  is  also  being  erected, 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  possessed  of  con- 
siderable architectural  merit,  and  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  Scotch  Free 
Church,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There 
is  one  new  abortion,  however,  Christ's  Church,  in 
Horner  Street,  which  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed. 
The  spire  and  tower  are  out  of  all  proportion  and 
character,  and  evince  an  ntter  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  style  or  consistency.  The  gargoyles  are 
characterised  by  grossness,  and  suggest  the  most 
revolting  and  vulgar  ideas ;  and  the  whole  structure 
might,  with  more  propriety,  be  dedicated  to  the 
deity  of  the  Yezidis  of  Assyria,  than  to  the  God  of 
Christian  Britain. 

We  have  now  given  a  faithful  account  of  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  our  short  stay  in  Liverpool, 
and  our  examination  of  the  structures  recently 
erected  there;  and  although  our  remarks  may  ap- 
pear a  little  hypercritical,  we  trust  we  have  shown 
that  they  are  founded  on  correct  principles.  It  is 
high  time  that  trne  proportion  and  fitness  were 
recognised  as  the  standards  by  which  to  estimate 
architectural  design.  In  the  most  common  utensils, 
produced  at  moderate  cost  every  day,  we  recognise 
an  improvement  in  symmetry  and  in  utility;  and 
when  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on  build- 
ings, wherein  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been 
considered,  an  injury  has  been  done  to  art  which 
cannot  easily  be  remedied. 


Oft  'mid  the  crowd  the  earnest  heart  droops  lonely, 

And  feels  self-isolation  is  To  Be; 
In  holy  calm  Heaven's  music  soundeth  only, 

True  solitude's  the  soul's  best  company ; 

God  and  the  soul  Alone. 

Such  is  no  selfish,  cold,  misanthrope  madness, 
the  gloomy  veil  of  disappointed  pride,— « 


ALONE. 

But  spirit's  converse  with  its  own  deep  gladness, 
Shunning  the  throng,  with  God  himself  to  bide, 

All-loving  tho*  Alone. 
Well  do  I  love  bright  eyes  with  mirth  full-gleaming, 

Happy  kin-souls  re-echoing  guileless  glee; 
And  if  heart  e'er  was  cheered  by  love's  smiles  beaming, 
Earth's  heavenliest  bliss  have  been  such  smiles  to  me, 

With  one  fair  torn  Alone, 


ALONE. 
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Still  noteless  would  I  track  the  silent  river 

That  sweeps  in  beauty  to  its  ocean  rest, 
Whispering  the  thoughtful  soul  to  glass  heaven  ever, 

Deep,  pure,  and  bright,  as  doth  its  own  calm  breast, 

Looking  to  heaven  Alone. 

I  lore  to  seek,  deep  in  some  pathless  wildwood, 
8eenes  that  remake  worn  man  once  more  the  boy ; 

Woods,  young  for  age,  bring  back  the  bliss  of  childhood, 
And  thrill  man's  breast  with  more  than  childhood's  joy, 

In  their  green  depths  Alone. 

When  midnight's  sable  mantle  hath  enshrouded 
The  straggling  world,  and  given  the  toil-worn  sleep; 

When  the  winged  soul,  by  day's  dull  cares  unclouded, 
Burns  the  high  heaven  of  glorious  thought  to  sweep, 

0, 1  would  be  Alone. 

Then  rise  the  mighty  spirits  of  dead  ages, 
In  silent  glory  circling  me  around — 


With  poets,  prophets,  heroes,  saints,  and  sages, 

Whose  hallowed  utterance  wakes  the  soul's  profound; 

Say,  world — am  I  Alone  P 

A  silver  voice  with  joy  no  more  is  ringing, 
Her  fond  eyes,  lustreless,  have  sought  death's  gloom; 

Now  windd}  like  mourning  hearts,  her  dirge  are  singing, 
And,  as  with  tears,  I  seek  her  hallowed  tomb, 

0, 1  would  be  Alone. 

While  fleeting  years,  like  foambells  ceaseless  crowding, 

Float  to  the  silent  sea  eternity, 
Man's  mirth  and  madness  in  its  depths  enshrouding, 

Would'st  brace  life's  bark  to  sail  that  shoreless  seaP 

Live  with  thy  soul  Alone. 

Poor  life,  with  all  thy  griefs,  joys,  loves,  hates,  blending, 
And  all  thy  pride,  how  mean  when  death  drawB  nigh  j 

Tet  priceless  life — path  to  the  life  unending, 

Thou  art  my  all  to  front  eternity  ; 

Immortal  pilgrim  to  the  land  unknown,* 

Live,  die,  for  heaven  and  fellow-souls  Alone  I 

W.T.fc. 


TO 

What  vision  o'er  my  startled  eye 
Breaks  strange  as  omen  in  the  sky, 
Painting  in  lines  of  deepest  light 
Its  image  on  the  mem'ry's  sight  P 

A  forehead  high  and  pale, 
Cer  curtain'd  with  a  veil 
Of  tresses,  black  as  cloud 
Asleep  upon  the  shroud 
Of  snow  that  sheets  the  hill, 
When  winter's  calm  and  chill. 
Darker  than  raven  wings, 
The  hyacinthine  rings, 
Droop  o'er  the  blanched  bed 
As  mourning  for  the  dead. 
No  ruby  streamlets  streak 
That  pallid  stony  cheek. 
Can  aught  of  life  be  there 
When  all's  so  deadly  fair? 
Two  jetty  orbs  that  gleam 
Light  living  as  the  beam 
From  yonder  sable  stream, 
Murmuring  in  sun-lit  dream. 

Bright  avenues  of  Mystery, 

Clear  mirrors  of  Infinity, 
Revealing  deep  behind 
The  twilight  world  of  mind, 
Where  Fancy  aits  enshrined, 
Where  vulgar  souls  in  gloom 
Start  back  as  from  the  tomb, 
And  genius  only  eyes 
Stars  in  the  ebon  skies, 
Isles  beaconed  on  the  seas, 
Rocked  with  the  midnight  breett, 
Aj  through  the  dreamy  light 
He  strains  his  eager  sight 
To  pierce  the  shades  that  there 
Shimmer  through  the  mazy  air. 

Why  is  that  noble  brow  bo  pale? 
Why  hangs  so  mi  that  mourning  veilf 


AIL  UNKNOWN. 

Why  rays  so  fixed  that  solemn  eye 
.  Where  light  and  darkness  blended  He? 
Methinks  that  brow  the  sky  of  thought 
With  wintry  tempests  overwrought, 
A  lonely  strand,  all  whitened  o'er 
With  ocean's  everlasting  hoar, 
A  chalky  cliff  that  proudly  keeps 
Within  their  bed  the  swelling  deeps. 
Death  must  in  many  ghastly  forms 
Have  ridden  on  that  spirit's  storms 
Marbling  with  his  baleful  sweep 
That  high,  majestic,  albine  steep. 

Methinks  those  locks  that  darkly  flow. 
Sad  emblems  of  that  spirit's  woe, 
Methinks  that  eye  so  bright  and  still 
Is  looking  out  with  pilot-skill 
Upon  the  battling  clouds  of  ill, 
To  catch  the  first  Cunt  streaks  that  rise, 
Fair  harbingers  of  tranquil  skies. 
Within  that  snowy  brow 
See,  life  is  stirring  now — 
The  sable  curtain  shakes — 
Divinity  awakes ; 
The  moveless  coaly  eye 
Rolls  wild  with  ecstacy. 

"Mysterious  being!" — as  I  spoke, 
The  strange  illusion  instant  broke; 
It  melted  into  viewless  air, 
And  all  was  void  unimaged  there. 
Awhile  I  hung  in  troubled  mood 
Where  late  that  form  had  palely  stood, 
Lost  in  wildering  fruitless  strife 
To  know  the  mystery  of  life. 

O  that  some  angel  would  unrol 
The  magic-lettered  mystic  scroll 
That  bears  the  story  of  that  soul! 
What  problems  then  might  be  resolved, 
What  light  from  deepest  dark  evolved! 
There,  there,  at  last,  perchance,  we'd  find 
The  clue  to  all  the  maze  of  mind. 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OP  DERWENT  WATER. 


For  the  next  century  we  fear  the  annalist'  of  pe- 
destrianism  will  have  hat  few  materials  to  work 
upon.  With  benevolent  consideration  we  shall 
therefore  furnish  him  with  a  feat  we  were  honoured 
to  achieve  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  After 
spending  a  night  on  the  hanks  of  Windermere,  at 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  but 
somewhat  sultry  day  in  June,  we  set  out  on  foot 
from  Bowness,  intending,  if  possible,  to  reach  Kes- 
wick, in  the  twilight.  From  our  starting  place  to 
Ambleside,  the  road  presents  a  variety  of  noble  pro- 
spects, both  of  the  lake  and  the  circumjacent 
scenery.  The  unbroken  quietude  that  slept  on 
every  object;  the  aspect  of  perfect  repose  that  sat 
upon  "  the  river-lake,"  and  the  gigantic  heights 
glassed  in  its  transparency — induced  a  placid  calm 
npon  the  spirit,  and  ameliorated  the  heart  with 
profitable  reflection.  Suddenly  the  neighbouring 
hills  rung  out  their  echoes  in  a  deafening  continu- 
ous peal — shattering  sounds  broke  unwelcomely 
over  the  lake,  and  drowned  the  cadences  of  the 
waterfalls,  that  had  only  served  to  voice  the  silence 
and  proclaim  its  presence.  We  looked  and  listened; 
we  could  scarcely  credit  our  senses.  A  grim 
black  monster  was  seen  vomiting  forth  volumes  of 
dunnest  smoke  that  darkened  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  rushing  torturingly  through  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  breaking  into  fragments  the  watery  mir- 
ror with  the  remorseless  dash  of  its  iron  wings  as 
the  sun  glared  indignantly  from  his  throne  upon 
his  broken  and  distorted  image.  It  was  freighted 
with  a  cargo  of  well-dressed  people,  who,  from  their 
unnatural  conduct,  ought  to  have  been  behind  the 
counter,  at  the  exchange,  or  lounging  away  the 
morning  on  their  ottomans  in  town,  instead  of  reck- 
lessly marring  the  natural  features  and  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  this  quiet  region.  To  relieve,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  tedium  of  the  excursion,  a  large 
band  of  musicians  poured  a  hoarse  clangor  from 
their  brazen-throated  instruments,  startling  echo 
with  unwonted  violence  from  her  peaceful  retreats, 
where  the  wild  notes  of  the  cascade,  the  blended 
harmony  of  melodious  birds,  and  the  shrill  shriek  of 
the  mountain  spirit,  were  alone  congenial.  The 
romance  of  a  tour  among  the  lakes  is  sadly  inter- 
rupted by  these  painful  tokens  of  a  money-loving 
age,  and  a  matter-of  fact  world.  The  steamboat 
proprietors,  and  the  prosaic  parties  that  contribute 
to  their  support,  have  unquestionably  the  impres- 
sion that  nature  has  so  few  charms,  that  of  herself 
she  is  insufficient  to  afford  any  real  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  They  don't  believe  the  poet  when  he 
says — "  Thou  mad'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
and  music  to  his  ear."  Her  beauty  must  be  im- 
proved and  supplemented,  to  suit  the  temper  and 
tastes  of  the  age;  her  pellucid  specula  must  be 
broken,  and  shivered  and  smashed  to  powdery 
spray  by  the  tormenting  wheels  of  a  thundering 
steamboat;  her  clear  cloudless  sky  and  lustrous  sun 
must  be  agreeably  relieved  by  a  smutty  tinge  of  in- 
fernal smoke,  to  remind  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  tourists  of  the  charming  impervious 


crassitude  that  oppresses  and  begrims  the  cali- 
ginous  atmosphere  of  Leeds  or  Glasgow.  Her 
music,  too,  must  be  mended  ;  her  melodious  birds, 
her  vocal  cataracts,  her  quiet  singing  brooks,  and 
all  the  wild  and  wayward  strains  of  her  spiritual 
harp,  must  join  in  concert  with  the  stunning  roar 
of  trumpets,  fifes,  and  drums,  before  these  worthy 
and  enlightened  people  can  derive  any  pleasure 
from  her  sights  and  sounds,  and  force  themselves 
into  such  tame  furiousness  as  to  ejaculate,  with  a 
pseudo-poetical  obstreperousness,  "  How  pretty  ! " 
••  Come  now,  that's  well  got  up !" 

It  has  long  struck  us,  and  our  visit  to  these  districts 
greatly  strengthened  the  conviction,  that  mountain 
and  lake  scenery  should,  if  possible,  be  witnessed 
alone.  A  like-minded  companion  may  do  very  well  for 
some  time,  but  even  of  him  you  may  tire  and  wish 
sincerely  afeolitary  hour,  to  expose  yourself,  without 
restraint,  to  the  soliciting  influences  around  you. 
An  incident  occurred  during  a  tour  through  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  which  corroborat- 
ed our  opinion,   and  determined  finally  our  resolu- 
tion always  to  travel  in  such  a  country  alone.      In 
passing  through  Edinburgh  we  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  an  individual  with  whom  we  had  been  very 
slightly  acquainted  at  college.     We  knew  him  to 
be  a  vigorous  student,  but  destitute  of  a  scintilla- 
tion of  fancy.    Being  informed  of  our  routo  he  pro- 
posed to  accompany  us.     With  some  hesitation,  we 
consented.      A  very  few  hours'  mutual  converse 
among  the  wilds  of  nature  soon  discovered  the  an- 
tagonism of  our  dispositions.     A  rupture  seemed 
every  moment  inevitable.     An  occasion  soon  offer- 
ed, and  the  tie  was  immediately  severed.      We 
stood  together  on  a  bold  craggy  promontory  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  a  beautiful  loch, 
enriched  with  clusters  of  poetic  associations,  and 
encircled  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  great  subli- 
mity and  historical  interest     The  scene  suggested 
silence  and  reverie.    Absorbed  in  the  wilderness  of 
wonders,  spirited  upwards  by  an  invisible  but  om- 
nipotent agency,   no  sound   escaped   us  Co   indi- 
cate that  we  were  not  parts  of  the  glorious  whole. 
The  solitude  was  perfect,  the  stillness  unbroken— 
we  could  have  heard  even  the  measured  beat  of  the 
muffled  heart  in  its  funeral  march,  had  we  not 
been  exclusively  occupied  with  the  outer  world. 
After  a  long  pause  of  sacred  communion,  a  voice,  " 
suddenly,  with  the  most   perfect  sang  froid,  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  nice."      Scared,   as    if  by  a 
phantom's  hollow  accents  of  terror,  heard  in  the 
midst  of  a  dream  of  bliss,  away  we  sprang  with  the 
speed  of  an  antelope,  darted  through  bracken  bush, 
prickly  furze,  and  tangled  brushwood,  scaled  with 
furious  velocity  the  neighbouring  heights,  and,  all 
breathless  and  exhausted,  reached  the  mountains 
of  Ben  Dhu,  where,  far  from  the  sacrilegious  inter- 
locutor, we  fortunately  seized  again  the  skirts  of 
Nature,  who  had  fled  in  indignation  from  her  vio- 
lated sanctuary.    "  I/dme  se  montre  en  peu,n  says 
de  Stael — here  it  was  exemplified. 

To  return :  it  was  with  feelings  considerably 
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chafed  that  ve  afterwards  pursued  our  way  to  Am- 
bleside. It  stands  pleasantly  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Windermere,  and  affords  some  very  fine 
views  of  the  lake  and  its  environs.  We  then  visited 
Bydal  Mount,  the  residence  of  Wordsworth,  who, 
unfortunately  for  us,  was  engaged  in  certainly  not 
the  most  poetical,  though,  perhaps,  the  most  ne- 
cessary occupation  in  the  world.  In  short,  he  was 
at  dinner,  and  therefore  invisible.  Having  traced 
the  valley  of  Grasmere,  and  placed  its  solitary 
emerald  isle  and  lake  as  gems  in  the  cabinet  of  me- 
mory, we  ascended  "  the  mighty  Helvellyn,"  where 
the  whole  lacustrine  tableau  in  a  moment  depic- 
tured itself  indelibly  upon  the  mind  ;  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  mountains, 
we  looked  down  upon  Derwent  Water  and  the  lovely 
vale  of  Keswick.  Descending  into  the  neat  pictu- 
resque town  where  Southey  spent  some  of  his  happiest 
and  many  of  his  saddestdays,  and  his  sweetest  strains 
were  sung,  we  found  the  principal  street  dotted  with 
groups  of  gossipping  idlers  keenly  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  various  equipages  that  swept 
past  from  the  eastern  lakes,  crammed  with  tourists — 
whether  veritable  or  ostensible,  we  leave  sub  judice 
—of  both  sexes,  of  all  grades,  and  of  all  ages,  that 
looked  pleasant  and  amiable  at  sight  of  the  substan- 
tial hostelrie,  where  savoury  viands  and  grateful  be- 
verages awaited  the  clamant  organ  and  the  parched 
lip.  The  clit-clat-rat-a-tat  of  horses  feet  pattering 
down  the  sloping  turnpike,  and  along  the  dusty 
street ;  the  jingle-jangle  of  harness,  like  the  bells  of 
a  Swiss  tambarine ;  the  grumble-rumble-tumble  of 
lumbering  chaises ;  the  smothered  dull  sound  of  pa- 
tent-springed  private  phaetons,  mingled  with  the 
obstreperous  vociferations  of  hostlers,  understrap- 
pers, and  uncombed  urchins,  clamorously  bickering 
with  one  another  as  to  who  should  ride  the  old  hacks 
to  water — gave  the  mountain  village  quite  an  air  of 
bustle  and  activity,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  verdant  brow  of  Skid- 
daw,  the  meek  mild  lake  over  which  a  cloud  rested, 
as  well  as  the  distant  rugged  wilds  of  Borrowdale, 
seemed  to  frown  on  the  insensate  intruders  into  their 
quiet  domains,  where  the  solitary  travellor  seems  the 
only  welcome  visitant.  The  genius  of  the  dark  fells 
scowled  horribly,  but  without  the  success  of  Di 
Gama's  apparition  at  the  Cape ;  for  no  one  seemed 
to  care  a  fiddle-pin  whether  he  scowled  or  smiled. 
Bat  the  dissonance  and  din  of  bustling  travellers, 
loquacious  townspeople,  and  wrangling  imps,  soon 
ceased,  and  silence  resumed  her  tranquil  sway.  We 
were  alone  in  Keswick.  None  of  the  happy  faces 
we  had  seen  jauntily  peering  from  the  dashing  ve- 
hicles, or  watching  their  arrival  from  the  windows 
of  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Queen's  Head,  had 
greeted  us  with  a  smile  of  recognition.  We  stood 
unnoticed  and  nnknown,  and  we  were  really  glad 
of  it,  though,  in  spite  of  all  our  enthusiasm,  we  ex- 
perienced a  slight  sinking  of  heart  when  we  thought 
of  entering  the  public  room,  where  instruments,  un- 
tuned by  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  scenery  around, 
were  playing  harsh  music.  There  we  knew  no 
cteatnre  cared  for  us  ;  and  the  peculiar  melodies, 
wild,  stirring,  plaintive,  or  soothing,  which  had  been 
evoked  from  the  viewless  chords  of  our  inner  being 
daring  that  day's  journey,  lingered  so  sweetly  in 


our  ears,  that,  with  our  steps  on  the  threshold  of 
the  inn,  whence  a  jocund  peal  was  ringing,  we 
paused,  and  suddenly 

"We  heard  the  training  garments  of  the  night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls ; 
We  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  her  celestial  walls; 
We  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o*er  us  from  above, 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  night, 

As  of  the  one  we  love." 

The  poetic  genius  of  the  place  whispered— 

"  IIow  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air : 
No  cloud  is  there,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 

Blots  the  serene  of  heaven. 
In  full-orbed  glory  the  majestic  moon 
llolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 


How  beautiful  is  night !" 
Another  spirit  continued — 

"  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene,     .    .     . 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  eartbliuess, 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
So  mild,  so  bright,  so  still." 

With  Eve,  we  then  inquired— 


« 


Bnt  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  P  for  whom 
This  gorgeous  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ?" 

True, 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

But  is  this  scene  of  glory  spread  out  for  them  alone? 
Can  toe  not  join  their  band,  hymn  the  great  Cre- 
ator, and  "  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven  "  ?  A  mo- 
ment, and  we  were  decided  to  spend  the  night  by 
the  river,  and  the  lake,  and  on  the  lonely  summit 
of  the  wild  mountain.  Pacing  leisurely  down  the 
quiet  street,  where  a  solitary  individual  might  still 
be  seen,  that 

"  Eyed  the  blue  vault,  and  blessed  the  useful  light," 

we  reached  its  western  extremity;  and,  hearing  the 
river 

"  Making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones," 

we  turned  our  footsteps  in  that  direction,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Long 
interlaced  lines  of  brushwood  fringed  its  borders, 
and,  in  some  places,  denied  easy  access  to  its  wa- 
ters. The  moonbeam  trembled  in  silver  on  its 
wiinpling  wave,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  even- 
ing sky  glittering  with  argent  brightness  through  a 
stripe  of  forest  trees.  We  wandered  with  the  river, 
and  listened  attentively  to  its  utterances.  A  feel- 
ing crept  stealthily  over  us — a  feeling  we  have  often 
experienced,  and  which  seems  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duct of  rivers,  when  no  intervenient  agencies  destroy 
or  diminish  their  natural  influences.  It  was  a  con- 
scious existence  in  the  world  of  the  future.  We 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  genius  of  the  cataract 
is  retrospective  ;  we  add,  the  genius  of  the  river  is 
prospective.  Surrendering  ourselves  to  the  sway 
of  the  former,  we  feel  no  inclination  to  soar  into 
the  possible  and  the  future ;  what  has  been,  and 
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is  not,  nsnrps  the  imagination,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  impulse  of  the  latter,  our  thoughts 
naturally  roll  onwards  with  the  roiling  river,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.      What 
shall  be,  but  is  not,  claims  the  dominion  of  the  soul. 
Along  the  banks  of  that  suggestive  river,  we  mused 
on  the  fate  that  might  await  us  in  the  coming  scenes 
of  the  great  drama  of  existence,  and  the  develop- 
ing destiny  of  the  world.     At  that   moment,  the 
crumbling  thrones  and  melting  dynasties  of  the  Con- 
tinent seemed  to  augur  a  speedy  consummation. 
The  majestic  river  of  life  was  apparently  approach- 
ing the  termination  of  its  course.     A  new  era  ap- 
peared about  to  arise  upon  the  earth.     We  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  confines  of  the  hour  destined  to 
herald  the  doom  and  regeneration,  tho  death  and 
the  life,  of  humanity.     If  that  hour  has  not  yet 
arrived,  may  .we  not  believe  it  is  swiftly  advancing? 
The  convulsions  of  society,  multiplying  in  num- 
ber and  violence,  will  not  retard  it.     They  are  it*- 
infallible  forerunners,  the  preparatory  movements  cf 
that  power  that  shall  achieve  the  complete  and  final 
renovation  of  the  world.     We  look  with  no  scepti- 
cal eye  upon  the  threatening  aspect  of  European 
affairs.     Through  the  darkness  of  the  gathering 
tempest  we  discern  the  harbingers  of  tranquil  skies. 
We  look  with  the  eye  of  calm,  assured  hope  upon 
the  vessel  freighted  with  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity, tossing,  reeling,  creaking,  and  shuddering 
to  her  centre  under  the  angry  swell  of  the  furious 
waters;  for  we  behold,  sitting  at  her  helm,  a  skill 
ful  pilot  who,  though  invisible  to  sense,  will  guide 
her  in  safety  to  the  haven  of  rest,  where  man's 
brightest  hopes  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  and  his  ideal 
of  social  elevation  more  than  realised.     The  deso- 
lation of  tho  hurricane  is  the  prelude  of  fertility ; 
the  agitations  of  society,  the  heralds  of  a  glorious 
millenium.      Rage  on,  then,  ye  wrathful  waters; 
rock  tempestuously  the  fragile,  shivering  ship ;  howl 
and  shriek,  ye  baleful  blasts,  and  tear  her  canvas 
into  shreds ;  thunder,  ye  grim  clouds,  upon  her  groan- 
ing timbers,  dart  your  forked  lightnings  through  her 
shrouds,  and  rend  her  spars  of  oak  into  splintered 
fragments — for  confusion  yet  Bhall  hear  a  voice, 
and  wild  uproar  stand  ruled,  and  the  shattered  bark 
shall  ride  once  more  as  proudly  on   the  subject 
waves  as  when  launched  at  first  from  her  mighty 
builder's  hand,  and  hailed  by  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
sons  of  God  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars.    We 
feel  a  strange  delight  even  in  the  prospect  of  min- 
gling with  the  clashing  elements  out  of  which  this 
glorious  event  is  to  spring.     Action,  action  is  our 
watchword.     We  are  here  not  to  dream,  but  to  live 
—  not  to  idle,  but  to  labour — not  to  loiter,  but  to 
march,  to  pant,  to  pray  for  the  hour  of  man's  full 
stature,  for  the  day  of  perfected  humanity.     The 
period  of  adolescence  is  past — we  are  on  the  verge 
of  maturity.     We  have  already  borne  "  the  banner 
with  the  strange  device"  through  wildering  snow 
and  falling  avalanches ;   let  us  grasp  it  still,  with 
the  energy  of  death,  and  shout,  "  Excelsior!  "    But 
it  may  be  said,  this  is  all  good,  delightful,  desirable; 
but  instead  of  bodying  forth  the  future  in  these 
shapings  which  imagination  may  mould  and  clothe 
with  a  vestment  of  illusive  enchantment,  present  us 
with  the  great  engines,  the  positive  principles  by 


which  this  predicted  result  is  to  be  accomplished. 
This  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  one  which  ge- 
nius often  leaves  unanswered,  or  bnt  partially  re- 
solved. Statesmen,  political  economists,  philoso- 
phers of  every  name,  educationists,  white,  grey,  and 
black,  have  each  proposed  a  different  instrument 
and  a  different  theory — all  have  been  more  or  less 
tried,  and  all  have  more  or  less  failed.  The  only 
illustrious  exception  is  the  scheme  which  the  en- 
lightened Christian  philanthropist,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  infallible  truth,  has  fearlessly  pro- 
mulgated. He  has  declared  that  the  principles  of 
the  Bible,  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  sacred  doctrines,  and  the  hallowing  ethics  of 
the  inspired  volume,  are  alone  tho  mighty  levers 
adapted  and  destined  to  upheave  the  institutes 
of  error  and  ignorance,  to  hurl  the  stately  systems 
of  superstition  into  undistinguishable  ruin,  to  over- 
throw the  blood -based  thrones  Of  tyrants,  and  to 
destroy  with  irresistible  convulsion  the  last  remnants 
and  the  lowest  strata  of  established  despotism.  But 
these  principles,  it  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  ne- 
gative— they  are  omnipotently  positive.  Not  only 
have  they  power  to  expel  all  false  maxims  in  reli- 
gion, morals,  and  politics,  from  the  world — they  have 
also  power  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  code  of 
truths,  a  system  of  morals  constituting  a  kingdom, 
of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  stream  deeply  moved, 
and  with  nerves  more  tensely  strung  to  enter 
the  arena  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pre* 
cious  fruits  of  meditative  solitude.  We  there 
drink  in  those  generous  thoughts,  those  lofty  aspi- 
rations, that  dilate  the  soul,  swell  it  with  unut- 
terable longings  after  higher  good,  and  stimulate 
all  the  dormant  energies  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being  into  invincible  action  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  The  clock  struck  one  as  we  re-entered 
the  precincts  of  Keswick.  "  Night's  sepulchre"  wswa 
full — no  breathing  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Silence, 
that  meetest  emblem  of  death,  sat  in  undisturbed 
sovereignty  upon  the  habitations  of  men.  Sleep  is 
awful  1 

"'Tis  aa  the  general  poise  of  life  stood  still, 
And  Nature  made  a  pause." 

But  the  pulse  stands  not  still — Nature  makes  no 
pause — the  pulse  beats  onwards  to  the  grave — Na- 
ture hastens  silently  along  her  "dim  and  perilous 
way  "  to  the  hour  when  she  shall  shake  into  dis- 
solution. Miserable  mankind,  aud  miserable  crea- 
tures, were  this  the  termination  of  your  existence  ! 
But  no  ;  as  this  night  of  inactive  slumber  shall  be 
succeeded  by  a  day  of  vital  activity,  so  shall  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  and  the  darkness  of  a  judged 
world  depart  before  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  light, 
the  advent  of  an  endless  life.  Sleep  is  awful,  but 
to  most  it  is  the  sweetest  boon  that  nature  can  be- 
stow. Strange  that  oblivion  should  be  so  grateful. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  The  consciousness  of  existence,  forced 
upon  man  rather  by  sorrow  than  by  joy,  is,  in  his 
present  imperfect  condition,  the  great  burden  under 
which  he  groans.  Anything,  therefore,  that  re- 
lieves the  sense  of  being  is  welcome.  How  few  can 
endure  to  feel  that  they  exist ! — how  few  can  volun- 
tarily dash  the  cup  of  oblivion  from  their  lips,  and 
invite  the  full  consciousness  of  present  actual  being ! 
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How  few  can  combat  successfully  the  temptation  to 
drink,  when  the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  at  their  feet ! 
The  earth  surely  labours  under  some  mortal  ma- 
lady. Till  this  curse-  be  removed,  till  this  malady 
be  healed,  man  shall  never  rejoice  in  his  existence, 
he  shall  never  bless  the  day  of  his  birth.  At  pre- 
sent, his  happiness  seems  chiefly,  or  wholly,  negative. 
The  forgetful ness  of  what  he  is,  where  he  is  going, 
sod  what  he  is  to  become,  seems  to  constitute  the 
sum  of  his  blessedness.  The  steady,  fixed  effort  to 
resolve  these  problems,  generates,  in  most  cases, 
melancholy,  disappointment,  and  despair,  and 
serves  only  to  aggravate  the  mystery  in  which  they 
naturally  stand  enveloped.  Baffled  in  the  attempt, 
he  retires  spiritless,  hopeless,  bewildered,  and  un- 
done. He  yields  to  the  craving  of  his  nature  after 
rest  of  some  kind.  He  flies  to  excitement  by  day, 
partly  to  revelry  and  partly  to  sleep  by  night, 
that  now  by  maddening  mental  intoxication,  and 
now  by  deadening  insensibility,  he  may  secure  an 
utter  oblivion  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  ;  and 
thus,  like  the  fleet  ostrich,  with  its  head  beneath  its 
wing,  he  tries  to  realise  his  safety,  when  the  rush- 
ing hunter  dashes  remorselessly  upon  his  prey,  and 
strikes  it  at  a  blow  into  the  dust  of  death.  Some 
few  strong  spirits  grapple  successfully  with  these 
momentous  questions.  Carrying  along  with  them 
die  torch  of  revelation,  the  volume  of  conscience, 
and  the  inscriptions  of  the  outer  world,  they  solve 
the  mystic  problem  of  life,  and  find 

*  The  clue  to  all  the  maze  of  mind." 

These,  and  these  alone,  court  not  sleep  for  its  ob- 
livion, but  for  its  sweet,  restoring  influences,  that 
they  may  feel  more  intensely  that  they  are. 

Passing  through  the  town  from  west  to  east,  we 
diverged  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  interspersed  with 
five  beaatiful  islands.  The  water  is  more  transpa- 
rent than  that  of  any  other  mountain  lake.  Iu  a 
bright  day,  when  tho  sun  is  flashing  down  through 
its  depths,  balls  of  quartz  and  pieces  of  spar  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.  This  arises,  we  understand,  from  the  pu- 
rity of  its  tributaries,  which  flow  in  channels  of 
date  and  granite.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  towering  mountains  of  every  shape — pyra- 
midal, conical,  semicircular,  and  nondescript — pre- 
senting all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  scenery.  Pen- 
nant very  truthfully  says  : — 

"The  two  extremes  of  the  lake  afford  the  most  discordant 
prospects.  The  southern  is  a  composition  of  all  that  is  horrible. 
Ik  immense  chasm  opens  in  the  midst,  whose  entrance  is  divided 
\j  a  rude  conic  hill,  once  topped  with  a  castle,  the  habitation  of 
the  tyraat  of  the  rocks;  beyond,  a  series  of  broken  mountainous 
tragi  soar  one  above  the  other,  overshadowing  the  dark  winding 
deep  of  Borrowdnle.  But  the  opposite  or  northern  view  is,  in 
ill  respects,  a  strong  and  beautiful  contrast.  Skiddaw  shew  s  its 
Tast  hase,  and,  bounding  all  that  part  of  the  vale,  rises  gently  to 
a  height  that  sinks  the  neighbouring  hills;  opens  a  pleasing  front, 
raoota  and  verdant,  smiling  over  the  country  like  a  generous 
lord;  while  the  fells  of  Borrowdale  frown  over  it  like  a  hardened 
tyrant" 

No  tourist  has  given  a  more  graphic  description 
than  this  veteran  traveller  of  the  last  century.  Ho 
■aw  it,  however,  only  by  day.  In  moonlight  its 
features  are  wonderfully  transformed.     The  lake, 


studded  with  the  bright  circlets  of  the  sky,  lies  like 
an  expanse  of  molten  silver  ;  the  groves  that  fringe 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains  appear  like  sable  plumes 
whitened  with  the  frost  of  winter ;  the  cliffs,  that 
beetle  ruggedly  ovor  the  shining  wave,  smile,  like 
grim  warriors  viewiug  from  their  watch-towers  the 
quietude  and  beauty  of  the  land  they  guard  ;  the 
islands  look  like  mocha-stones  chased  in  the  finest 
silver.  Every  bay  and  headland  suggests  some 
pleasing  fancy.  The  whole  scene  is  invested  with 
a  mantle  of  enchantment.  When  we  arrived  on 
its  banks,  by  some  fortunate  chance  a  little  skiff  lay 
unmoored,  as  if  the  goddess  of  the  lake  invited  us 
to  visit  her  watery  home.  Iu  a  few  minutes  we 
sped  right  into  the  middle,  beyond  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains.  As  we  skimmed  smoothly  along 
the  illumined  path,  Southey's  beautiful  epitaph  on 
"  Emma"  came  vividly  to  recollection.  Fancy 
brought  back  that  fair  "  beloved  and  lovely  being," 
as  she  plied  her  little  skiff  on  the  same  lake— 

"  Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude, 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy." 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Southey's  greater  ef- 
forts, such  as  "Roderick"  and  "Madoc. "  The  poetry 
is  often  poor,  and  the  interest  feebly  sustained.  His 
**  inscriptions,"  however,  are  real  gems  ;  each  con- 
tains a  beautiful  thought  arrayed  in  choicest  drapery, 
and  gleaming  with  tho  light  of  true  poetic  genius. 
As  we  sailed  along,  now  glancing  at  the  stars 
above,  and  now  at  tho  stars  below,  we  remem- 
bered the  exquisite  line,  "  Ye  stars,  which  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven,"  and  asked  a  solution  of  it.  Two 
reasons  appeared  to  justify  the  sentiment.  Of  all 
objects  the  stars  are  the  loveliest,  and  of  all  objects 
they  are  the  most  mysterious.  Of  all  hues,  from 
the  ruby  Mars  to  the  sapphire  Hesperus,  they  at- 
tract and  fill  the  eye  with  beauty.  Radiant  with 
brightest  and  purest  light,  they  are  nevertheless 
invested  with  an  impenetrable  aliquid  ignotum, 
which  furnishes  ample  materials  for  the  shapings 
of  imagination.  Beauty  and  mystery  must  always 
be  poetry,  and  thus  "  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  hea- 
ven. "  We  had  often  looked  enviously  upon  a  light 
transparent  cloud  floating  smoothly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  moonlit  air,  and  wished  some  power  would 
serialise  us,  that  we  might  sail  in  that  white  winged 
ship  to  explore  the  blue  depths  of  the  trackless 
ocean  of  universal  ether.  That  night  our  wish 
seemed  realised.  Our  little  boat  sailed  like  a 
fleecy  cloud  specking  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
Wo  looked  upwards,  and  beheld  the  moon  navi- 
gating her  nightly  course  through  the  blue  serene 
gemined  with  starry  islands.  We  looked  down- 
wards, and  beheld  another  moon,  sailing  in  another 
azure  sea  among  other  starry  isles.  Thus  floating 
between  two  oceans,  as  in  mid  air,  we  steered  along 
the  radiant  axis  of  the  hollow  sphere.  Infinity 
opened  around,  and  swallowed  up  the  soul  in  its 
limitless  amplitude.  We  now  passed  the  island  of 
St.  Herbert,  where  the  venerable  priest  and  confes- 
sor mourned  the  absence  of  his  bosom  friend,  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  prayed  that  Heaven  might  grant  a 
simultaneous  death; 

"  While  o'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lowdore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons." 

Nearing  Lowdore  Inn,  we  heard  distinctly  the 
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roar  of  the  waterfall  mingling  its  wild  voice  with 
the  softer  music  of  the  small  cascades.  We  made 
for  the  strand,  and,  hoisting  oar  boat,  sat  down 
on  the  variegated  stones  that  had  been  kissed  into 
polished  beauty  by  the  enamoured  lake.  Disen- 
tangled from  former  fancies,  the  panorama  pre- 
sented its  objects  in  novel  and  different  aspects. 
With  our  eye  on  the  moon,  that  still  rolled  in 
beauty  through  the  firmament,  though  shaded  at 
intervals  by  patches  of  heavy  clouds,  the  following 
lines  were  suggested,  and,  aided  by  her  lamp,  we 
pencilled  them  in  our  note-book,  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  pardon  us  for  inserting : — 

The  moon,  that  looks  serenely  from  the  sky, 
Shedding  her  holy  light  upon  a  sleeping  world — 
Like  the  meek  countenance  of  a  mother 
Benignly  bending  o'er  her  cradled  child, 
Radiant  with  visions  of  his  future  fame — 
Borrows  her  lustre  from  another's  light, 
And  modest  walks  in  glory  not  her  own. 
So  all  that's  great,  and  beautiful,  and  good, 
In  fortune,  birth,  and  genius,  that  adorns 
The  sons  of  men,  flows  from  the  fount  of  God ; 
Like  that  fair  moon,  overshadowed  with  eclipse, 
Investing  yonder  silvered  lake  with  gloom, 
And  every  glittering  hill  with  sudden  night, 
The  stealing  shadow  of  Adversity 
Obscures  the  brightness  of  Prosperity, 
The  beaming  eye  of  soaring  genius, 
And  humbles  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  man ! 
But,  see !  the  dim  disastrous  shade  departs; 
Slowly  it  glides  from  off  the  shining  disc. 
Appears  again  the  moon,  with  brighter  face, 
Joyous  to  re-view  her  beauteous  form 
Mirror'd  from  radiant  river,  stream,  and  rill, 
And  this  fair  glass  of  Derwent.     O'er  the  woods 
And  mountains  dim,  her  argent  robe  she  throws, 
Smooths,  with  renewed  delight,  her  jewelled  path, 
And  renders  homage  to  her  unseen  Lord. 
So  have  I  known  Misfortune  pass  from  man, 
And  darkness  from  the  eclipsed  eye  of  mind ! 
They  brighter  beamed  than  if  they  had  not  known 
The  shadows  of  a  deep  Calamity  ; 
Their  honours  carried  lowlier  than  before ; 
Valued  more  truly  all  that  they  posess'd ; 
And  published  louder  to  the  world  around 
That  God,  and  God  alone,  is  all  in  all ! 

But  the  night  was  wearing,  and,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  cataract,  which  presented  no  very 
remarkable  appearance,  as  the  recent  drought 
had  considerably  lessened  its  supplies,  we  began 
to  ascend  an  almost  perpendicular  mountain  that 
grimly  frowned  over  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  We  were  somewhat  jaded  before  leaving 
the  boat,  but  the  invincible  energy  of  will  triumphed 
over  the  lassitude  of  nature.  In  a  short  time  we 
were  seated  on  a  rocky  projection,  looking  out,  like 
a  castaway  from  his  raft,  upon  the  billowy  sea  of 
Borrowdale.  The  day  still  lingered  behind  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  loneliness. 
Surrounded  by  such  gigantic  masses  of  matter, 
"the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,"  and  far  re- 
moved from  kindred  and  acquaintance,  we  felt 
powerfully  our  ineffable  insignificance,  our  helpless 
impotence.    Death  might  here  blow  us  from  the  (J 


tree  of  life  like  a  leaf  of  the  forest ;  and  who  would 
care  to  note  our  fall  among  the  heaps  of  withered 
foliage  with  which  the  world  is  strewed !  And  yet 
we  trust  some  eye  would  moisten  as  it  missed  ua 
from  the  spray.  None  is  so  lonely  as  to  be  utterly 
alone.  And  He,  without  whose  permission  a  spar- 
row cannot  fall,  will  never  withdraw  his  care  from, 
the  humblest  of  his  creatures.  Sad,  sweet  thoughts 
like  these  were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  soul, 
when  the  Budden  bleat  of  a  stray  member  of  the 
flock,  which  had  approached  unobserved,  startled 
us  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Being  much  ex- 
cited by  the  previous  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
night,  we  were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic, 
and  sped  away  across  the  mountains,  till  the 
majestic  orb  of  day,  slowly  ascending  above  the 
wavy  horizon,  arrested  our  flying  footsteps.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  and  amply  repaid  us  for  all 
our  toil.  Strangely  delighted  with  everything  we 
had  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  we  quietly  picked  our 
way  down  the  steeps,  sprang  into  our  boat,  and  soon 
arrived  again  at  Keswick,  just  as  the  worthy 
people  were  opening  their  window-shutters  to  the 
morning  sun.  As  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our 
space,  we  must  tell  the  remainder  of  our  story  in  a 
few  words.  After  getting  a  little  refreshment,  we 
started,  staff  in  hand,  for  Carlisle.  We  took  an 
unusual  but  romantic  route.  Skirting  Skiddaw 
on  the  west,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Bassen- 
thwaite  water,  we  crossed  the  Caldbeck  Fells,  and 
recruited  by  a  comfortable  snooze  on  Jacob's  pillow, 
in  a  desolate  part  of  the  road,  just  as  eight  o'clock 
sounded  from  the  cathedral,  weary,  foot-sore,  but 
happy,  we  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Carlisle, 
where  wo  determined  to  remain  a  few  days  to  re- 
cover from  the  fatigues  of  our  pedestrian  excursions. 

Between  Bowness  and  Carlisle,  we  could  not  have 
travelled  less  than  seventy  miles,  certainly  no 
mean  distance,  when  the  nature  of  the  route  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  word  in  fine  :  we  have  often  been  asked  whe- 
ther we  would  adjudge  the  palm  to  the  English  or 
the  Scottish  lakes  ?  The  question,  though  often 
put,  is  a  very  absurd  one.  We  have  uniformly  re- 
plied, both  are  best.  The  two  tableaux  are  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  characteristics,  calculated  to 
afford  gratification  to  the  same  mind  in  different 
moods,  or  to  different  individuals  of  dissimilar  in- 
tellectual type.  As  both  of  these  regions  possess 
large  tracts  remarkable  alike  for  sublimity  and 
beauty,  though  in  the  one  the"  former  and  in  the 
other  the  latter  predominates,  a  chastened  taste 
for  quiet  loveliness,  slightly  interspersed  with  rug- 
ged sternness,  will  conduct  us  to  Windermere  and 
Ullswater;  and  a  high  relish  for  wildered  grandeur, 
sparsely  relieved  by  soft  attractions,  will  suggest 
a  visit  to  Lochlomond  or  Loch-awe;  while  a  mind 
capable  of  revelling  with  equal  delight  among  both, 
will  enjoy  the  Lakes  of  England  and  the  Lochs  of 
Scotland  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection. 
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These  are  few  persons  in  the  world  who  cannot 
recall  to  their  imaginations  some  moment  of  their 
life  laden  with  inexpressible  terror,  the  bare  recol- 
lection of  which  agitates  them  more  than  did  per- 
haps the  very  incidents  themselves,  however  terrible 
they  may  have  been.  The  shock  which  the  system 
receives  in  the  hour  of  great  danger  sometimes 
deadens  the  force  of  perception.  Bnt  in  taking  a 
calm  surrey  of  the  past,  when  we  conjure  up  our 
feelings  over  again,  when  we  re-enact  the  incidents, 
vhen  we  pile  np  probabilities  and  possibilities,  a  cold 
tremor  runs  through  our  veins,  and  we  are  appalled 
at  the  imaginary  termination  of  the  catastrophe  we 
are  engaged  in  contemplating. 

Six  years  hare  passed  since  the  event  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place,  and  yet  I  never  recall  it  with- 
out a  shudder.  I  try  to  chase  the  recollection  of  it 
away.  I  nse  every  expedient  to  banish  the  remem- 
brance, and  yet  there  it  stands  stamped  upon  my 
memory,  an  ineffaceable  blot.  Relating  it  to  an- 
other person,  perhaps  I  may  be  unable  to  impress 
upon  him  the  whole  horror  of  my  mind,  which  re- 
ceived severer  shocks  during  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
than  it  ever  did  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life. 
Only  one  night  of  terror  !  but  in  those  protracted 
hoars  what  revulsions  of  feeling — fear,  disgust, 
horror — all  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  I  am 
compelled  to  collect  my  faculties  while  I  write.  The 
remembrance  causes  me  to  tremble  even  now.  I  am 
only  a  woman,  however,  and  men,  with  their  strong 
powers  of  mind,  may  probably  smile  at  the  intensity 
of  my  fears.  Let  them,  however,  only  place  them- 
selves, in  imagination,  in  my  position — young, 
friendless,  in  a  new  country — and  they  will  make 
many  allowances.  I  must,  however,  at  once  plunge 
into  my  story. 

I  was  born  at  Berlin,  of  a  large  family,  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  may  not  explain,  having  broken 
down  our  fortunes,  and  shattered  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  city,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  separate,  and  earn  our  own  bread.  Death 
overtook  my  father  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  arrived  prevented 
him  from  settling  his  affairs.  It  came,  however, 
and  with  it  misery  to  our  house.  But  why  dwell 
upon  these  unhappy  scenes?  They  are  too  painful 
to  revive,  farther  than  to  form  the  reason  of  my  se- 
paration from  my  family.  We  were  four  sisters, 
and  I  was  the  youngest.  I  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  being  an  especial  favourite  at  home, 
the  necessity  of  going  forth  into  the  world,  in 
«arch  of  my  own  livelihood,  was  looked  upon  with 
sorrow.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  begged  them  to 
look  with  cheerfulness  on  the  plan  of  my  assisting 
to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of  my  family.  I  even 
felt  proud  of  the  prospect  of  exertion,  and  when  the 
determination  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  I  should 
seek  a  position  as  governess  in  some  family,  1  hailed 
it  with  joy.  I  remember  how  we  discussed  these 
things,  sitting  round  our  blazing  fire  in  the  twilight. 
My  widowed  mother,  half  tearfully,  half  smilingly, 
as  it  were,  consoling  herself  with  the  promised  ad- 
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vantages;  and  my  sisters,  now  deprecating,  now 
chiming  in  with  the  more  brilliant  portions  of  the 
plan.  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  little  flames  dancing  up 
and  down,  now  illumining,  now  leaving  the  room  in 
darkness,  revealing  the  earnest  faces  and  sombro 
figures  of  our  mourning-clad  family  ;  and  I  even 
seem  to  hear  echoes  of  their  voices  as  they  sounded 
low  bnt  clear  in  the  hush  of  the  evening. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by  without  a  prospect  of  any- 
thing, but  at  length  a  friend  called  upon  us  with  the 
information  that  he  had  heard  of  a  situation  in  a 
Russian  family,   residing  in  the  environs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which,  if  I  chose  to  accept,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could  procure  for  me.     There  were  many 
advantages  attending  it.     Could  I  refuse?    I  un- 
hesitatingly resolved  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  Russian  capital.     The  journey,  of  course,  was 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  my  mother.   Necessity, 
however,  soon  reconciled  her,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  my  departure,  but  not  without  an 
internal  dread,  on  my  part,  of  the  future.  It  was  a 
new  and  sudden  step  this  leaving  home ;  and  once 
that  the  excitement  of  getting  ready  and  the  pains 
of  farewell-taking  were  over,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  dangers  I  was  likely  to  encounter,  the  novelty 
of  my  position,  my  dwelling  amongst  strangers,  my 
duties,  and  my  fears  of  being  found  unequal  to  what 
was  demanded  of  me.     As  long  as  I  felt  within  the 
precincts  of  my  own  country  my  heart  was  sustained 
by  the  reflection.     When,  however,  I  arrived  at 
Dantzic,  where  we  halted  for  an  hour,  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  feeling  of  much 
sadness.     Quitting  that  town,  I  seemed  to  be  about 
to  break  my  last  link  with  the  home  I  was  leaving 
for  an  indefinite  period.     I  looked  up  through  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  streets  towards  the  gables 
of  the  high,  narrow  houses,  and  on  the  projecting 
balconies   saw    little   groups    of   neighbours   and 
friends  conversing  together,  with  a  feeling  of  envy. 
They  were  at  home,   but  I  was  wandering  away 
from  it,  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
isolation  of  my  position  the  farther  I  receded  from 
my  native  Berlin.     Little  time  for  reflection  was 
allowed  me.     We  started  once  more,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Russian    borders,   and,  after    going 
through  the  usual  investigation   at  the  Custom- 
house, continued  our  journey  by  night  as  well  as 
day.     Many  of  the  incidents  I  encountered  were  so 
new  to  me  that  they  impressed  themselves  strongly 
upon  my  memory.     I  remember  seeking  them  as  a 
relief  from  my  own  thoughts,  which  were  of  that 
comfortless,  uneasy  kind  which  haunt  us  in  moments 
when  we  are,  as  it  were,  hovering  between  two  posi- 
tions— the  home  we  have  quitted  and  the  new  one  we 
are  about  to  form.  There  is  the  regret  of  farewell  still 
gnawing  at  our  hearts;  there  is  mingled  with  it  the 
compensating  feeling  of  hope,  and  also  the  uneasy 
dread  with  which  unknown  positions  assail  us.     I 
felt  I  was  so  young  to  be  at  large  in  the  world. 
Little  glimpses  of  my  journey  linger  on  my  recol- 
lection.    I  remember  near  Britau  beholding,  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge,  a  dense  array  of  masted  ships 
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crammed  close  together,  with  their  bowsprits  pro- 
jecting far  over  the  road  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
boats  laden  with  corn,  and  groups  of  labourers 
lying  in  the  open  air,  fast  asleep,  though  the  dow 
was  falling  heavily  and  the  eold  was  intense.  I 
noticed  the  vegetation  in  its  various  stages.  On 
some  parts  of  our  journey  tho  willow  was  in  full 
bloom,  but  on  the  road  near  Valk  it  was  very  back- 
ward. Tired  as  I  was  of  my  prolonged  journey,  the 
intelligence  that  we  were  in  reality  approaching 
the  Russian  capital  was  exceedingly  welcome.  My 
fellow-traveller  pointed  out  to  me  the  country  seats, 
with  their  extensive  gardens  and  shrubberies,  as 
we  passed  along  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them,  they 
seemed  to  me  cold  and  desolate  abodes.  Black 
poplars  and  birch  grew  densely  about  the  buildings, 
which  were  tasteful  and  opulent  In  the  extreme. 

At  length  the  great  city  appeared  in  sight,  and  I 
forgot  everything  in  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
picture,  which  was  inexpressibly  grand.  Large 
buildings  towered  one  above  the  other,  stretching 
away  in  all  directions,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  en- 
tered my  heart  when  I  thought  how  soon  I  was  to 
be  a  dweller,  at  all  events,  near  this  magnificent 
city.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  sun, 
streaming  down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  was  reflected 
in  numerous  broad  sheets  of  water  scattered  around 
in  various  directions.  Evidences  of  wealth  and 
opulence  met  my  view  the  moment  I  entered  St. 
Petersburg.  I  seemed  stunned,  however,  by  all  I 
beheld — the  throng  of  people,  the  large  cold  build- 
ings, the  subdued  look  of  some  portions  of  the  po- 
pulation. When  I  had  quitted  the  travelling  ve- 
hiole,  with  my  portable  trunk  at  my  feet,  and  looked 
round  in  some  hesitation  as  to  what  course  to 
take,  a  fellow-traveller,  hastily  pointing  to  one  of 
the  streets  diverging  before  me,  bade  me  go  in 
that  direction,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  droshki  or  other  carriage  to  convey  me  to  my 
destination.  I  thanked  him,  but  should  have  thank- 
ed him  a  little  more  had  he  guided  me  through  the 
great  wilderness  spreading  before  me.  The  tongue 
in  which  the  people  spoke  was  harsh,  and  sounded 
coldly  on  my  ears  after  my  own  native  language. 
I  saw  people  hurry  by  :  some  cast  a  glance  at  me 
and  passed  on,  wholly  intent  on  their  own  affairs. 
Officers  and  soldiers  went  to  and  fro.  Handsome 
carriages  dashed  rapidly  by,  and  still  I  stood  there 
hesitating  what  to  do.  I  felt  so  helpless  and  igno- 
rant. This  was  the  most  difficult  portion  of  my 
journey.  I  had  travelled  all  those  dreary  miles 
with  strangers,  but  a  bond  of  fellowship  had 
been  established  between  us  from  the  fact  of 
our  being  fellow-travellers,  and  I  was  under  a  kind 
of  protection.  Now  they  had  all  hurried  away — 
they  had  forgotten  the  humble  German  governess  ; 
and,  perhaps,  never  again  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  existence  did  the  recollection  of  the  young 
girl  they  left  standing  with  her  travelling  bag  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  quay  ever  cross  them. 
But  I  thought  of  them,  nay,  longed  for  the  sound 
of  their  voice.  I  wanted  their  advice.  I  had  not 
asked  it,  it  was  true.  A  vague  reproach  arose  in 
my  heart  for  the  want  of  interest  they  displayed. 
I  did  not  recollect  that  although  all  this  was  new  | 


to  me,  it  was  an  everyday  occurrence,  perhaps, 
for  a  poor  German  girl  to  seek  her  fortunes  as  a  go- 
verness, and  to  find  herself  desolate  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  The  tears  sprang  into  my  eyes,  and, 
with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  I  took  up 
my  carpet-bag  and  bent  my  way  along  one  of  the 
large  streets  with  a  fine  avenue  of  elms  on  either 
hand. 

Nobody  looked  much  at  me,  or  if  they  did,  the  only 
reflection  that  occurred  to  them  was,  "  She  is  just 
arrived  off  a  journey,  any  one  may  see  that/ '  A  nd, 
truly,  my  close  bonnet  was,  I  dare  say,  somewhat 
dusty,  and  my  pelisse  might  have  been  the  same. 
But  I,  poor  thing,  fancied  that  every  one  might 
read  my  simple  story  in  my  face,  and  that  each 
would  sympathise  with  that  incessant  yearning  of 
my  heart  towards  those  familiar  rooms  in  Berlin 
where  my  mother  sat,  perhaps,  even  then,  fashion- 
ing my  journey  over  and  over  again,  creating  ima- 
ginary evils,  and  at  heart  secretly  lamenting  even 
the  dispensation  cf  that  Providence  which  sepa- 
rated her  from  her  child.  My  pride  of  indepen- 
dence had  deserted  mo.  The  earning  of  my  own 
livelihood  seemed  a  more  difficult  thing  than  I  had 
contemplated,  aBd  in  my  unfriended  position  I 
blamed  myself  for  the  eagerness  I  had  felt  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  world.  Suddenly  I  came  upon 
a  view  of  the  Neva,  and  the  scene  I  beheld  for  a 
time  wholly  occupied  my  thoughts.  Beautiful 
gondolas  and  boats  were  perpetually  gliding  to  and 
fro,  all  glittering  in  the  sun  and  filled  with  happy 
faces.  Buildings  rose  high  on  either  side,  and 
golden  cupolas,  and  towers,  and  fine  windows  of 
palaces,  were  reflected  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  were  scattered  islands  covered 
with  gardens  and  habitations,  while  groups  of  tall 
trees  bending  over  the  stream  were  shadowed  deep 
in  its  channel.  Still,  to  loiter  here  was  not  my  busi- 
ness. I  had  no  right  to  waste  time  in  contemplat- 
ing the  beauties  and  novelties  which  met  my  view. 
Nor  did  I  much  care  to  do  so.  Striking  as  were 
the  objects  which  surrounded  me  they  soon  seemed 
to  pall.  I  was  overtaken  by  the  reflection  that  I 
was  alone,  and  the  necessity  of  active  exertion  would 
every  moment  present  itself.  I  was  expected  that 
evening  in  the  family  of  the  P.  's.  Their  villa  stood, 
I  had  been  told,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and 
I  doubted  not  they  would  wish  me  rigidly  to  adhere 
to  my  promise.  The  day  was  already  at  its  decline, 
less  warmth  was  perceptible  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  I  myself  began  to  feel  tired  and  hungry.  No 
place  of  refreshment,  however,  presented  itself.  I 
accordingly  turned  back,  and  resolved  to  strike  into 
one  of  the  smaller  streets.  Just  as  I  came  to  the 
end  of  the  great  avenue  in  which  I  had  been  wan- 
dering, a  beautiful  carriage  dashed  past  me,  in 
which  I  beheld  seated  three  little  girls  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  a  young  man  of  elegant  figure  and 
manly  countenance,  who  was  leaning  from  the  win- 
dow. I  little  knew  then  that  those  fair  facet  were 
those  of  my  pupils,  or  that  their  companion  would 
one  day  interest  me  more  deeply  than  as  the  occu- 
pant of  the  handsomest  carriage  in  St.  Petersburg. 
One  glance  at  the  children,  however,  sufficed  me, 
and  I  turned  away,  as  I  thought  then,  wholly  un- 
noticed.    But  the  slight  start  with  which  Count 
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p greeted  me  on  the  next  occasion  on  which 

we  met,  convinced  me  that  he  mnst  have  cast  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  the  stranger.  Unroman- 
tic,  however,  as  the  confession  may  appear,  I  soon 
forgot  the  lovely  faces  I  had  seen,  even  though  my 
fete  was  destined  to  be  so  inseparably  linked  with 
theirs,  in  the  conviction  that  I  was  very  hungry. 
Quitting  the  stately  rows  of  houses,  and  the  vast 
buildings,  I  struck  into  what  appeared  a  more 
lonely  part  of  the  city,  and  advanced  through  so 
many  narrow  streets,  with  few  shops,  that  I  gra- 
dually lost  all  consciousness  of  what  position  I  was 
is.  I  did  not  know  whither  I  had  come,  and  a 
kind  of  despair  took  possession  of  my  heart.  I 
tegsn  to  wish  that  I  had  hailed  one  of  the  nume- 
ral vehicles  driving  through  the  streets,  and 
trusted  myself  to  their  guidance.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  resolved  to 
advanee  steadily  forward.  At  length  I  came  to 
some  narrow  passages,  where  I  met  more  people, 
but  of  a  dirtier  and  lower  order  than  any  I  had 
vet  seen.  I  found  shops  hung  with  what  appeared 
to  be  rags  of  clothes,  and  yet  a  constant  demand 
semed  to  exist  for  them.  The  people  clamoured 
and  spoke  so  loud  that  I  trembled.  But  I  had 
lost  mj  way,  and  dared  not  ask  of  those  rough, 
troeolent-looking  men  and  women  how  to  regain 
it  Some  turned  to  stare  as  I  passed,  and  some 
(poke  about  me.  At  length  I  saw  a  baker's  shop 
—I  entered,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  tall,  power- 
ful man,  of  the  lower  order,  with  large  repulsive- 
locking  features,  and  a  sinister  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

He  was  apparently  waiting  for  the  owner  of  the 
fhop,  who  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  civilly 
asked  me,inB,ussman  as  I  concluded,  what  I  wanted. 
I  took  np  a  small  loaf,  and,  imprudently  enough,  in- 
stead of  patting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  in  search  of  a 
piece  of  money,  took  out  my  purse,  which  contained 
my  whole  store.  It  was,  thanks  to  my  mother,  by 
no  means  light ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  contain  an  inexhaustible  sum.  I  observed  that 
the  man  never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  except  to  fix 
them  upon  my  purse;  and  so  particular  was  his  in- 
vestigation, that  I  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
I  had  safely  quitted  the  shop.  I  heard  him  speak, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  harsh  and  unpleasant. 
After  satisfying .  my  hunger,  I  turned  down  a  pas- 
sage which  appeared  to  lead  to  some  open  space, 
towards  what  I  thought  to  be  one  of  the  quays. 
But  though  the  sky  shone  clear  beyond,  I  found 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  in  that  direction,  so  I 
struck  into  another.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
droshki  drove  rapidly  past  me,  and  then  suddenly 
drew  up,  and  went  slowly,  almost  at  a  walking 
pace,  along  the  pavement.  I  recognised  in  the 
driver  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  baker's  shop, 
&M  an  indefinite  fear  stole  over  me. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  German.  Overjoyed  at  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  my  own  language,  I  forgot  the 
repulsive  appearance  of  the  man,  and  replied  in  the 
same.  He  inquired  of  me  my  destination.  I 
briefly  told  him  whither  I  was  bound,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  villa  K . 

"Certainly,  certainly/'  he  said,  "jump  in,  and 
I  will  drive  you  there.** 


"I  mean,"  said  I,  "where  the  family  of  the 
P 'b  reside. " 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  place  implicit  reliance 

on  his  knowledge  of  where  the  P 's  lived.     I 

resolved,  therefore,  to  abandon  myself  to  his  guid- 
ance, as  it  was  rapidly  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  long  clear  twilight  had  set  in, 
and  I  already  began  to  fear  that  we  should  not  reach 
at  any  reasonable  hour.  I  signified  my  intention 
of  accepting  his  offer,  and  he  sprung  down  and 
opened  the  door.  When  I  had  entered,  and  my 
bag  was  safely  deposited  with  me,  he  told  me  that 
it  was  some  distance  we  should  have  to  go,  and 
that  perhaps  I  would  wish  to  be  taken  to  some  inn 
that  night,  and  proceed  early  next  morning  to  my 
destination.  His  sister,  he  said,  had  a  nice  place 
to  offer  me,  as  reasonable  as  any  house  I  could  find, 
and  he  was  sure  I  should  be  quite  comfortable. 
There  was  something  in  the  fellow's  manner  so  si- 
nister, that,  as  he  uttered  this  proposal,  I  felt  my 
blood  curdle.  I  instantly  rejected  it,  however, 
and  said  that  unless  he  would  consent  to  drive  me 

to  the  villa  K that  night,  he  must  suffer  me 

to  alight  and  find  some  other  mode  of  conveyance. 
Finding,  by  my  tone,  that  1  was  resolute,  he  affected 
the  most  intense  desire  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
and,  hastily  mounting  the  box,  set  off  at  a  furious 
rate  up  narrow  passages,  along  the  broad  streets, 
and  through  all  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the 
city.  Once  or  twice,  I  fancied  we  must  have  been 
continually  going  in  a  circular  direction,  for  the 
same  objects  met  my  gaze.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, I  thought  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  for  I 
could  imagine  no  purpose  could  be  served  by  thus 
misleading  me.  By  degrees  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and  our  pace  became  slower  and  slower.  I 
thought  the  outskirts  of  the  town  much  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  other  portions,  for  the  houses  were  tall 
and  gloomy,  while  the  streets  were  very  narrow. 
Suddenly  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  driver  de- 
scended and  entered  a  door  to  the  right.  He  stayed 
there  a  considerable  time,  and  putting  my  head  out 
of  the  window  I  found  we  were  close  upon  the  Ne- 
va, where  the  waters  roll  deep  and  narrowly  in  their 
channel.  I  remembered  then  the  tales  I  had  heard 
of  the  murders  perpetrated  in  those  lonely  houses  at 
the  river's  edge,  where  bodies  have  been  floated 
down,  but  oftener  drifted  far  under  the  ice,  and 
never  again  recognised.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  dis- 
cover some  cheering  appearance.  There  was  none. 
Few  strollers  passed  us,  and  no  one  seemed  to  find 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  droshki 
halting  in  that  quarter.  I  was  uneasy  and  timid. 
What  could  the  driver  want  there  ?  Why  did  he 
conduct  me  into  this  lonely  part  of  the  town  ?  Why 
did  he  enter  that  suspicious  looking  house  ?  My 
reflections,  however,  were  soon  ended  by  his  com- 
ing out  and  suddenly  mounting  the  box.  I  called 
out  to  him  to  hasten  the  speed  of  his  horses,  as  I 
was  afraid  I  should  be  overtaken  by  night  before  I 
reached  my  destination. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,"  said  he,  "I  will  take  you  all 
right."  And  clack  went  his  whip  and  off  we  set.  This 
time  he  drove  very  fast  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and,  somewhat  reassured  by  the  circumstance, 
I  leaned  back  in  the  droshki  and  dozed  off  into  a 
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deep  sleep.  I  know  not  how  long  I  had  continued  in 
this  slumber,  rendered  heavier  by  all  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  I  had  undergone,  for  when  I  awoke 
I  gazed  round  and  round  and  could  perceive  no 
trace  of  the  city.  "We  were  on  a  broad  level  road. 
The  moon  illumined  the  country  brightly,  and  now 
and  then  rosedaik  knots  of  trees  sheathed  in  its  light. 
I  could  perceive  here  and  there  pines  and  firs  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  and  a  few  small  elevations.  Be- 
fore me  seemed  to  stretch  an  extensive  plain,  bound- 
ed by  a  dark  ridge  of  bills  clothed  with  the  rich 
green  of  pine  and  fir.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard. 
I  listened  for  some  human  voice  ;  and  finding  no 
rustle  of  leaf,  no  fall  of  footstep,  no  cry,  then  I 
thought  that  we  must  have  been  travelling  far  into 
the  night,  for  all  was  as  still  as  death.  I  feared  to 
speak  lest  I  might  hasten  my  fate,  for  I  now  made 
no  doubt  that  the  man  was  leading  me  to  some  re- 
tired spot  in  order  to  rob  and  then  murder  me. 
The  eold  horror  of  those  moments  I  can  never  for- 
get. Every  object  I  saw  is  stamped  upon  my  re- 
collection. I  could  tell  every  tree  I  passed  ;  and 
even  those  white  clouds  which  hung  suspended  so 
airily  on  high,  and  seemed  so  joyously  to  catch  the 
moonlight  upon  their  edges,  have  sever  been  for- 
gotten. 

I  listened  with  vain  hope  for  some  friendly  voice. 
Nothing,  however,  save  the  monotonous  motion  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  hard  road,  and  the  half  drowsy 
leaden  sound  they  made,  broke  upon  my  ear.  The 
dark  form  of  the  driver  met  my  gaze,  and  the  re- 
collection of  his  sinister  face  came  across  my  mind 
and  breathed  unutterable  fear  into  my  soul.  Cold 
drops  stood  on  my  brow.  At  one  time  my  im- 
pulse was  to  spring  from  the  carriage  and  seek 
safety  by  flight,  butthe  impossibility  of  the  scheme 
scared  it  away.  Then  the  remembrance  of  all  I 
had  left  behind  stole  over  me  ;  and  so  convinced 
was  I  that  I  should  perish,  that  I  breathed  a  prayer 
that  my  mother  might  never  learn  my  fate.  That 
fate  seemed  now  indeed  decided.  Tet  a  faint  hope 
beamed  upon  my  mind  now  and  then.  I  argued 
what  right  had  I  to  mistrust  the  man,  and  I  tried 
to  reason  myself  out  of  my  fears.  I  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  him.  I  asked  him 
how  far  we  had  to  go. 

"  Not  far,  not  far,"  he  auswered  ;  but  there  was 
something  so  mocking  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
I  insisted  upon  his  turning  back  and  taking  me 
to  St.  Petersburg.  I  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  could  see  no  trace  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. I  told  him  I  was  certain  he  was  not  in  the 
right  track,.  He  at  first  soothed  me  with  promises 
of  a  speedy  arrival.  But  I  could  not  be  re- assured. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  reiterated  my 
wish  to  be  takon  to  St.  Petersburg.    He  asked  me 

why  I  had  hired  him  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K 

if  I  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  proceeding  thi- 
ther. I  half  doubted  whether  I  was  right  in  my 
suspicions,  and  tried  to  calm  myself  with  all  the 
arguments  I  was  capable  of,  but  in  vain.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  become  more  desolate.  A  sense 
of  greater  loneliness  oppressed  me,  and  I  then  aban- 
doned myself  entirely  to  despair.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  offering  him  the  whole  of  my  purse  if 
ho  would  return  with  me  to  the  town,  but  then  I 


thought  that  possibly  I  might  be  wrong  in  my  doubts 
and  fear?,  and  that  I  was  then  wilfully  placing  myself 
in  his  power.  At  length,  projecting  my  head  out  of 
the  window,  I  saw  in  tho  distance  what  appeared  to 
be  the  white  walls  of  a  park  or  shrubbery.  I  beheld 
trees  rising  here  and  there,  but  no  sign  of  a  house. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  villa,  said  I  to  myself,  and  all 
my  fears  will  then  be  at  an  end.  The  driver  now 
slackened  his  pace,  and  presently  descended  and 
walked  at  the  horse's  head.  Everything  aroused 
my  suspicions,  though  I  knew  not  why.  Presently 
the  droshki  stopped,  and  I  saw  a  gate  opening  into 
the  walled  inclosure.  Coming  up  to  the  door,  he 
said, 

"  You  must  alight  here.'* 

"  Hero  !"  I  exclaimed,  "in  this  lonely  place !" 

"  Do  as  I  command  you, "  he  said. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I   replied. 

"  You  agreed  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K* ,  and  I 

shall  not  alight  until  you  have  done  so." 

"  This  folly  is  absurd,"  he  answered  ;  "  listen  to 
what  I  say.  We  are  now  many  miles  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg, distant  from  any  habitation,  and  if  you 
shriek  or  call  out  no  one  will  hear  your  voice. 
There  is  not  a  living  bouI  within  miles  of  us.  This 
is  the  door  of  the  cemetery,  and  unless  you  alight 
instantly  and  deliver  up  your  purse  to  me,  I  will 
stab  you  to  the  heart  and  throw  you  into  one  of  the 
graves.' ' 

The  cold-blooded  determination  with  which  this 
was  uttered  curdled  my  whole  frame.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  I  was  struck  dumb.  Not  a  hope  of 
escape  presented  itself.  I  was  there  alone,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  murderer,  and  there  remained  nothing 
for  me  but  to  submit.  I  cannot  accurately  detail 
all  the  thoughts  which  thronged  upon  my  brain  at 
that  moment.  Fear  was  uppermost,  but  the  figures 
of  those  I  loved  stood  prominently  forward  ;  not, 
however,  far  off,  but  crowding  around  me,  and 
passing  swiftly  away.  The  greatest  agitation  now 
took  possession  of  me.  I  prayed  and  besought  him 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  offered  him  half  my 
worldly  wealth  if  he  would  spare  my  life  and  take 
me  back.  But  he  would  listen  to  no  terms.  Self- 
reproaches  rushed  over  my  mind,  and  mingled  bit- 
terly with  my  fears.  Why  was  I  so  blind,  so  foolish, 
as  to  accompany  the  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  I  suf- 
fer my  want  of  courage  to  prevent  my  asking 
the  advice  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in- 
stead of  trusting  myself  blindly  to  this  suspicious- 
looking  man  ?  Becoming  impatient  of  my  long 
silence,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  silence  of  despair, 
he  roughly  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me 
from  the  carriage.  I  had  no  power  to  resist  I 
was  utterly  destitute  of  hope.  There  was  not  a 
sound  near.  All  in  the  great  solitude  around  me 
was  echoeless  and  void.  I  uttered  a  long  piercing 
shriek  as  he  flung  me  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
bade  me  deliver  my  purse.  A  vain  desire  to 
make  myself  heard  overcame  me.  I  repeated  my 
shrieks,  which  he  now  tried  to  stifle,  by  placing 
his  hand  over  my  mouth.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
fled  from  him.  The  door  of  the  cemetery  was  open, 
and  I  rushed  in,  pursued  closely  by  my  enemy. 
The  moon  had  for  some  time  been  disappearing 
behind  a  heavy  heap  of  what  seemed  snow  clouds, 
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and  now  she  utterly  deserted  me  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate moment,  for  I  stumbled  every  instant  against 
s  grave-stone  or  mound.  I  traversed  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  those  habitations  of  the  dead, 
not  heeding  in  my  terror  the  little  respect  I  showed 
them. 

Bat  soon  his  heavy  hand  seized  me  again  by  the 
shoulder,  and  dragged  me  back.  My  despair  lent 
me  strength.  We  closed  and  struggled.  I  forgot 
his  superior  power,  and  determined  to  resist  death 
to  the  last.  Upon  his  breast  he  wore  the  medal 
with  his  number  engraved  upon  it.  Without  any 
object  in  view  but  that  of  avenging  myself  at  the 
moment,  I  seized  firmly  hold  of  it,  and  in  the  struggle 
1  tore  it  off.  This  circumstance  he  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  notice,  but,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  he 
mattered  between  his  teeth  that  he  would  soon  end 
it;  and,  as  I  sunk  almost  exhausted  on  the  ground 
in  that  lonely  spot,  I  heard  him  unci  asp  aknife.  With 
a  startled  bound  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  and  the 
race  for  life  began  in  earnest  I  flew,  rather  than 
ran,  with  the  medal  still  in  my  hand.  I  cared  not 
where  I  trod.  Now  I  went  straight  before  him, 
hot  avoided  him  by  passing  in  and  out  the  graves. 
I  heard  his  curses  behind  every  time  he  missed  me. 
I  was  now  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  but  I  knew 
that  my  strength  was  failing  me.  The  darkness 
was  thickening,  and  all  the  horrors  of  my  position 
seemed  to  increase.  ' 

There  would  be>  nothing  left  me  but  to  succumb 
to  my  fete,  and  Buffer  the  villain  behind  to  take 
the  life  he  sought*  Every  earthly  interest  lost  its 
attraction  in  those  moments  of  despair.  I  felt  my 
knees  failing,  my  steps  slackened  in  speed,  a  dizzi- 
ness came  over  me,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  close  behind  me  became  certain,  when  sud- 
denly &  false  step  on  my  part  precipitated  me  with 
a  shock  several  feet  down  into  a  chasm,  whence 
the  raoald  had  been  lately  withdrawn.  The  pain 
I  suffered  was  acute.  I  thought  I  had  injured 
myself  beyond  hope,  but  I  had  sense  enough  not  to 
cry  oat  In  the  midst  of  the  horrible  torture  I  was 
safiering,  from  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  se- 
Terely-sprained  ancle,  I  listened  with  a  kind  of 
savage  joy,  mingled  with  fear,  to  the  curses  of  my 
pursuer,  as,  stumbling  at  every  step,  he  went  about 
from  spot  to  spot,  calling  to  me  for  God's  sake  to 
discover  myself,  for  that  he  meant  no  harm. 

The  sounds  of  his  footsteps  became  fainter  and 
more  faint,  and  I  thought  that,  tired  of  the  chase, 
he  had  left  me  altogether.  In  a  few  moments  the 
sounds  of  wheels  on  the  road  fell  on  my  ear.  I 
heard  them  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direction  we 
had  come,  and,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  happiness, 
I  felt  myself  alone.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  con- 
tinued listening  to  the  receding  wheels,  but  at  last 
the  sound  ceased  altogether.  And  then,  just  as  I 
*as  about  to  abandon  myself  to  a  kind  of  security, 
1  fancied  I  again  heard  them  rolling  in  my  direc- 
tion. The  fear  of  discovery  now  possessed  mo. 
*|  Surely,  if  he  returns,  he  will  murder  me."  I 
listened,  with  a  trembling  terror  which  I  can 
scarcely  express,  to  the  sounds  as  they  became  gra- 
dually more  and  more  distinct.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  until  my  agitation  almost  rendered  me 
delirious.    I  hold  my  breath  aa  J  heard  the  fatal 


stoppage  of  the  wheels,  and  then,  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  no  sound,  no  movement  came.  All  was 
still  as  death !  Then,  amid  the  hushed  silence, 
arose  a  sound  like  that  of  a  man's  feet  among  the 
grass;  I  felt  he  was  near  !  He  was  searching 
low  on  the  ground.  I  even  heard  his  breathing 
above  me.  It  struck  me  he  was  searching  for  his 
medal ;  and,  grasping  the  treasure  more  closely  in 
my  hand,  I  listened  with  exulting  triumph  to  his 
prolonged  search.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  despair 
had  come  over  him.  He  rose  erect,  and  stood 
quite  still,  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  that  solitude.  Then,  at  first  alow  and  hesitat- 
ingly, he  spoke.  The  echo  of  his  voice  came  back 
to  him  from  all  sides.  Taking  courage,  he  called 
again,  this  time  more  loudly,  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  besought  me  to  discover  myself,  and  for  God's 
sake  to  restore  him  the  medal,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  his  ruin  in  St.  Petersburg.*  He  alter- 
nately tried  now  threats,  now  persuasions.  Some- 
times, in  the  most  piteous  manner,  he  begged  me  to 
answer  him,  appealing  to  my  feelings  of  humanity  ; 
but,  as  he  had  had  none  for  me,  I  heard  even  his 
sobs  with  relentless  stoicism. 

Gradually  he  ceased  his  threats  entirely,  and  had 
recourse  only  to  persuasions.  I  was  deaf,  however, 
to  all  his  entreaties,  having  chosen  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  death  by  starvation  in  my  retreat  than 
to  trust  myself  again  in  his  power.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  must  in  some  way  that  night  find  my  grave, 
for  I  could  not  hide  from  myself  the  fact,  that  the 
place  in  which  I  had  sought  refuge  was  a  new-made 
receptacle  for  the  tenement  of  some  departed  spirit. 
As  I  crouched  there  what  thoughts  of  eternity  filled 
my  soul !  The  question  came  across  me,  What  is  that 
state  into  which  I  perhaps  this  night  shall  enter? 
Never  did  it  come  with  such  force  upon  my  mind  as 
when  hiding  in  that  little  place  from  the  revengeful 
cruelty  of  a  man  I  had  never  injured.  Deep  thoughts 
of  regret,  undefined  hopes  of  the  unknown  future, 
flashed  across  me.  Death  seemed  my  companion. 
I  felt  his  presence  around.  Within  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  few  feet  of  me,  the  marrowless  bones 
and  decaying  form  of  many  a  ghastly  corpse  were 
mouldering  away  minute  by  minute,  until  in  tho 
process  they  became  blended  utterly  with  the  earth 
out  of  which  they  sprung.  I  pictured  to  myself 
every  horror  connected  with  death  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shrouded  body  feels  the  first  touch 
of  the  cold  earth  to  the  last,  when  all  trace,  save 
a  few  bleached  bones,  is  lost  of  the  image  once 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  universe,  made  glo- 
rious by  the  soul  God  gave  it,  but  now  shrunken 
to  an  atom  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pervading  and 
sustaining  essence  of  life. 

The  numbing  cold  of  the  air,  the  dark  atmosphere, 
the  offensive  effluvia  of  the  mould,  did  not  conspire 
to  raise  my  spirits.  A  pang  of  acute  pain  every  now 
and  then  sent  a  thrill  through  my  frame.  At  length 
I  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  my  pursuer,  as 
he  still  groped  about  the  cemetery  in  search  of  his 
victim,  become  fainter  and  fainter,  until  I  lost  them 
altogether.    I  dared  not  move.    I  suspected  he  was 


*  On  pain  of  severe  punishment,  the  Russian  droshki  driver 
is  commanded  never  to  appear  without  his  medal. 
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lying  in  wait  for  me  somewhere,  hoping  to  loll  me 
into  security  by  his  absence.  Bat  a  strange  sensa- 
tion I  never  before  experienced  came  over  me.  A 
confusion  of  thoughts  rushed  over  my  brain.  My 
▼hole  lifetime  swam  before  me  in  uneasy  motion. 
Now  one  event  reappeared,  now  another  washed  it 
away,  and  it  sank  in  the  great  ocean  of  remem- 
brance. My  mother,  my  sisters,  my  father  even, 
stood  around  me.  I  gazed  up  into  heaven;  I  fancied 
it  illumined  brilliantly.    Then  a  mist  came  over  my 

eyes,  and  I  knew  no  more  what  had  happened. 

•        ****••• 

When  I  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  felt  my- 
self borne  along  as  dead,  and  opening  my  eyes  I 
found  several  persons  carrying  me  up  what  appeared 
the  avenue  leading  to  a  mansion.  I  cared  not  what 
became  of  me.  I  was  conscious  of  intense  pain,  and 
I  fainted  away  immediately.  When  I  was  again  re- 
stored to  consciousness  it  was  to  find  myself  on  a 
sumptuous  bed,  and  with  a  kind  nurse  tending  my 
wants.  My  ancle  was  comparatively  free  from  pain, 
and  I  afterwardslearnt  that  some  labourers,  ingoing 


to  the  cemetery  to  complete  a  grave  commenoed  the 
previous  day,  had  discovered  me  there.  The  villa 
K  being  the  nearest  house,  they  had  borne  me 

thither;  and  when  I  told  my  story  to  the  kind  mo- 
ther of  my  pupils,  she  expressed  the  greatest  com- 
misseration  for  me.  Though  I  had  suffered  great 
bodily  pain,  and  much  mental  anxiety,  I  never  had 
any  reason  to  regret  the  circumstance  by  which  my 

acquaintance  with  the  P family  was  brought 

about  I  was  really  in  a  new  home,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  I  was  treated  soon  restored  the 
bloom  to  my  cheeks.  In  the  joy  of  being  restored 
to  safety,  I  forgot  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  re- 
fused to  aid  in  bringing  to  justice  my  enemy.  The 
younger  P is  now  my  husband.  How  he  be- 
came so  can  only  be  explained  by  a  ohain  of  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  it  is  needless  now  to  enter. 
Years  after  I  recognised,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  the  repulsive  coun- 
tenance of  the  Russian  droshki-driver.  Thither  he 
was  proceeding  to  expiate  a  multitude  of  crimes  he 
had  committed. 
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Onb  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  is  his  visit  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  What  it  was  undertaken  for 
everybody  knows.  Dissatisfied  with  being  reputed 
the  son  of  Philip,  the  great  leader  of  the  Macedo- 
nians resolved  to  discover  for  himself  a  greater 
father;  and  fixed,  for  this  purpose,  on  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
developing  a  great  system  of  conquest,  men  have 
employed  different  instruments,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Alexan- 
der placed  much  reliance  on  superstition ;  and  had 
his  lot  been  oast  in  earlier  times,  when  the  primitive 
faiths  of  nations  had  as  yet  received  no  wound  from 
scepticism,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  not 
only  would  the  story  of  his  celestial  parentage  have 
obtained  credit,  but  he  himself  would  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  and  received  the 
adoration  of  the  whole  Pagan  world. 

But  the  son  of  Philip  found  himself  cramped,  in 
the  development  of  his  genius,  by  the  sarcastic  in- 
credulity of  the  times.  The  philosophers  had  been 
so  long  and  so  successfully  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Olympus,  that  the  gods  and  godesses,  once  so  in- 
genuously believed  in,  had  been  obliterated  almost 
entirely  from  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  come  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  poetical  creations,  pleasant  to 
read  about,  but  nothing  else.  Alexander,  however, 
determined  upon  making  trial  of  whether  it  were 
possible  to  revive  a  decayed  superstition.  He  pre- 
tended devoutly  to  believe  in  his  own  divine  origin ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  tho  conquest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  while  the  whole  civilised  world 
was  resounding  with  his  name,  and  illuminated,  as 
it  were,  by  the  glory  of  his  victories,  he  seized  on 
what  appeared  to  him  the  auspicious  moment  for 
consulting  the  greatest  oracle  in  Africa,  in  order 
to  impress  his  troops  and  subjects  generally  with 
that  profound  reverence  for  his  person  which  philoso- 


phy and  the  spirit  of  Grecian  politics  had  rendered 
it  so  difficult  to  inspire. 

There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  yet  another  mo- 
tive for  Alexander's  visit  to  the  Oasis,  which  none 
of  his  historians,  ancient  or  modern,  has  yet,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  discovered.  He  knew  that  a 
great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended  upon 
commerce;  and  as  his  ambition  was  not  purely 
military,  but  embraced  every  form  of  civilization, 
he  was  desirous  of  laying  open  the  route  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  probably  of  extending  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  that  continent.  Bat 
as  in  antiquity  an  intense  dread  of  the  dangers  to 
be  encountered  in  the  desert  already  prevailed,  he 
wished  to  make  an  experimental  march  through  a 
portion  of  the  wilderness,  that,  with  his  own  eyes, 
he  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
afterwards  abandon  or  carry  out  his  design,  accord- 
ing as  this  attempt  should  prove  fortunate  or 
otherwise. 

The  ancients,  though  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  we 
suppose  them,  were  yet  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  Africa.  Unknown  regions, 
as  well  as  unknown  powers,  are  apt  to  inspire  dread; 
and  their  imagination  consequently  peopled  the 
wastes  of  Lybia  with  monsters,  and  chimeras,  and 
invisible  influences  destructive  of  human  life.  Poets 
do  not  always  invent.  They  often  only  give  expres- 
sion to  popular  opinion.  We  may  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  degree  of  awe  with  which  the  African  wil- 
derness had  inspired  the  oivilised  natures  of  those 
ages  by  the  fabulous  horrors  which  the  fanoy  of 
poets  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  interior. 
Alexander  himself,  though  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  nurtured  to  a  certain  extent  in  scepticism,  was 
not  altogether  proof  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Incredulity  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of 
superstition.  A  man  may,  by  study,  uproot  from 
1  his  mind  the  religious  creed  of  his  contemporaries; 
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bat,  while  engaged  in  thii  process,  may  tafter  hit 
imagination  to  be  impregnated  by  other  principles 
no  less  at  variance  with  philosophy.  Paganism, 
in  its  loftier  and  more  poetical  forms,  died  oat  with 
the  republics;  bat  there  still  remained  in  Macedo- 
nian times  an  invincible  faith  in  terrestrial  wonders, 
in  miracles  of  physical  nature,  and  whatever  ap- 
peared to  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of  mere  na- 
tional traditions. 

For  this  reason,  Alexander's  army  conld  scarcely, 
by  any  authority,  have  been  induced  to  undertake 
an  expedition  to  the  desert  for  political  purposes. 
But  over  these  rude  men,  though  not  over  their 
leaders,  Paganism  exerted  an  irresistible  sway. 
What  religion  commanded,  they  would  cheerfully 
undertake;  so  that,  when  their  general  gave  out 
that  his  design  was  to  consult  the  oracle,  a  lively 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  among  his  followers,  whoun- 
mnrmnringly  prepared  to  accompany  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  historians  of  antiquity,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Herodotus,  are  little  apt  to  indulge 
in  explanations;  so  that  events  and  circumstances 
which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  knew  in 
what  they  originated,  and  how  they  were  brought 
shout,  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appear  mar- 
Tellous,  or  altogether  past  belief.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  the  escort — for  it  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  more — which  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Ammonium,  carried  a  supply  of  water  and  pro- 
visions on  camels;  and  that,  through  accident  or 
negligence,  they  were,  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
nearly  perishing  with  thirst,  and  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  cut  off  but  for  the  timely  occur- 
rence of  a  storm  of  rain. 

Those  whose  experience  of  the  desert  has  been 
acquired  much  farther  inland  are  surprised  to  hear 
of  rain,  and  almost  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  fable. 
But  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,*  the  latest  traveller  who 
has  visited  the  Oasis,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Browne,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  at 
Siwah,  speaks,  in  his  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive work,  of  vast  cisterns,  tanks,  and  reservoirs 
cot  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  old  times  retained 
the  produce  of  the  showers  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  irrigation.  But  this  system  would  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  so  early  as  the  age  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  It  was  apparently  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrenaicahad  been 
filled  with  a  hardy  and  enterprising  population,  that 
the  idea  suggested  itself  of  extending  the  domains 
of  agriculture  over  these  seemingly  sterile  wastes. 
Experience  had  taughtthemthat,in  Africa,  wherever 
there  is  moisture  there  is  fertility;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  desert  may 
he  made  to  bloom  like  the  rose.  They  also  discovered 
that,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  rain  falls  constantly  at  certain 
of  the  year  in  lesser  or  greater  quantities, 


*  "Adventures  in  the(Lybuin  Desert  and  the  Oasis  of  Japiter 
Aaaon."  By  Bayle  St.  John.  London :  Murray.  1849.  The 
style  of  this  volants  is  easy,  polished,  and  elegant,  and  its 
snesptkna  fall  of  freshness  aad  poetry.  Ther e  is  no  redundancy, 
ltay  void  used  is  introduced  for  a  special  purpose;  and  the 
reader,  when  arrived  at  the  end,  wishes  it  were  twice  as  long. 
Tfas  is  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  very  few  books  indeed, 
s*  As  •  Advsntuw  is  fee  I* Wan  Daort"  Highly  dwrrt  it, 


which,  being  received  in  water-tight  tanks,  may, 
by  artificial  means,  be  preserved  from  evaporation, 
and  distributed  over  the  country,  so  as  to  convert  the 
otherwise  fleeting  dust  into  a  prolific  soil.  At  the 
present  hour  the  southern  and  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Lybian  desert  are  in  many  places  fringed  with 
vegetation,  where  the  peasants  retain  sufficient 
courage  to  develop  their  industrial  instincts.  Water 
is  conveyed  from  the  Nile  through  small  channels, 
and  distributed  over  the  sand,  which,  while  moist, 
is  sowed  with  the  seed  of  cucerbitaceous  plants, 
which,  creeping,  and  spreading  around  their  large 
thick  leaves,  assist  in  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil. 
It  was  the  same  plan,  doubtless,  which  was  followed 
in  this  part  of  Marmarica.  Melons,  water-melons, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  prepared  the  way 
for  vineyards  and  palm  groves.  Gardens  were 
everywhere  formed  in  the  hollows,  vineyards  on  the 
slopes,  until  cultivation  had  imparted  a  second  life 
to  the  soil,  which  was  further  enriched  by  the  eon* 
gregation  and  presence  of  men  and  animals. 

No  historical  record  remains  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  wastes  of  sand  were  rendered  prolific; 
but,  by  studying  the  processes  elsewhere  followed, 
and  carefully  considering  the  remains  of  civilization 
still  existing,  we  may  form  what  will  probably  be  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  tillage 
was  carried,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
pursued.  Mr.  Bayle  Bt.  John  is  a  very  able  and 
careful  observer,  and,  while  following  in  the  track 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  not  so  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  his  military  exploits  as  to  neglect  the  re- 
lics of  the  less  showy  but  more  valuable  arts  of 
peace.  His  researches  in  this  part  of  the  desert 
throw  great  light  on  Alexander's  movements. 
Travelling  much  more  slowly  than  the  Macedo- 
nians, he  and  his  companions  had  leisure  to  observe, 
and  would  appear  to  have  been  particularly  atten- 
tive in  studying,  every  circumstance  which  could 
throw  light  on  this  the  wildest  of  all  the  expeditions 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Historians  in  the  later 
ages  of  Grecian  literature  had  relinquished  the  sys- 
tem of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  they  no  longer 
judged  it  necessary  to  visit  the  regions  they  de- 
scribed, to  converse  with  and  live  among  the  people 
whose  manners  and  institutions  they  undertook  to 
illustrate,  but,  like  the  mere  literateurs  ef  the  pre- 
sent day,  contemplated  mankind  through  their 
libraries ;  and,  when  they  had  arranged  a  few  po- 
lished periods,  and  connected  together  tho  ideas 
supplied  by  others,  imagined  they  had  written 
history. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  Marmarica, 
or  even  of  Ammonium  itself,  in  those  days,  with  the 
state  in  which  we  now  find  them.  But  then,  as 
now,  there  were  Bedawins  in  the  desert.  Further 
to  the  west,  there  were  Mogrebins  and  Berbers, 
with  other  tribes  now  extirpated  by  war  or  lost  by 
the  admixture  of  races.  War  also,  it  would 
seem,  formed  the  favourite  amusement  of  these  in- 
dependent tribes,  though  they  would  appear  to 
have  applied  themselves  with  much  diligence  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  all  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry practicable  in  such  climates  and  under  such 
governments  w  they  enjoyed.   As  firom  the  eastern, 
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so  from  the  western  desert,  the  Bedawins  came 
down  every  year  to  bay  corn  in  Egypt,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  barter  their  dates,  antelope  skins, 
charcoal,  precious  stones,  and  odoriferous  gums  and 
spices,  for  that  great  staple  of  human  subsistence. 
Alexander  followed  the  traces  of  these  caravans, 
which,  having  been  marked  out  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  continue  to  be  the  very  same  to 
the  present  hour.  We  may  imagine  the  Mace- 
donians, therefore,  drinking  at  the  well  of  Emrum 
and  Jemaima,  passing  through  the  gates  of  the 
Milky  Mountains,  traversing  the  wild  and  terrific 
pass  of  the  Crow,  lingering  awhile  at  the  little 
oasis  of  G-arah,  and  ultimately  arriving  at  that 
«»«(»  »*'#;,  or  island  of  the  blessed,  which  the 
god  Ammon  had  selected  as  the  seat  of  his  greatest 
oracle. 

The  future  editors  of  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  will  find  many  of 
their  perplexities  removed  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bayle  St.  John's  little  volume,  which  is  learned 
without  pedantry,  and  breathes  a  healthful  air  of 
enthusiasm  without  the  slightest  affectation  of  it. 
Many  persons  who  still  continue  to  read  ancient 
authors,  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  pedantry,  by  yielding  but  a 
mitigated  belief  to  anything  they  read;  as  the 
common  failing  once  was  to  adopt,  without  doubt  or 
reasoning,  whatever  antiquity  had  left  us,  so  it  is 
at  present  the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  the 
writers  of  those  times  as  little  better  than  bar- 
barians. But  judgment  is  shown,  not  by  indiscri- 
minately rejecting  everything,  but  by  knowing 
when  to  believe,  and  when  to  call  in  question. 
For  example,  the  ancients  tell  us  that  certain  re- 
gions with  which  they  were  familiar  exhibited  in 
their  day  signs  of  immense  fertility,  whereas  they 
have  now  for  ages  been  smitten  with  the  curse  of  bar- 
renness. What,  in  this  case,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall 
we,  with  many  critics,  altogether  set  aside  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  historians,  and  maintain  that  such 
as  the  world  is  now  it  has  always  been  ?  Or  shall 
we  investigate,  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  causes  in  operation  which 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  ?  Greece,  before  it  was  dis- 
forested, possessed  many  large  rivers,  and  innumer- 
able small  streams  and  brooks.  The  former  have 
now  dwindled  into  rivulets,  while  the  latter  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  explanation  is  easy.  The 
sources  of  rivers  are  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  forests  are  the  channels  through 
which  Jove  pours  his  moisture  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  As  these  in  Greece  have  been  swept 
away,  the  clouds  now  pass  over  the  mountains 
without  resting  there,  and  exhaust  their  treasures 
in  the  unproductive  sea.  This  truth  was  well  un- 
derstood in  antiquity,  and  has  been  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  our  own  day  by  what  has  occurred  in 
the  Mauritius.  When  we  took  that  island  from 
the  French,  we  found  the  summit  of  nearly  all  the 
hills  and  mountains  clothed  with  woods,  which, 
with  more  enterprise  than  wisdom,  we  forthwith 
proceeded  to  cut  down.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  the  shrinking  or  drying  up  of  the- 
atre am  s  ;  and  wo  should  soon  have  converted,  the 


whole  island  into  a  desert,  had  we  not  discovered 
our  error  in  time,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  repair  the  mischief  already  done,  by  mak- 
ing fresh  plantations  on  the  mountains,  which,  as 
they  grew,  effected  their  purpose  as  before. 

In  the  Oases,  the  ignorance  of  modern  times,  ac- 
companied by  more  than  corresponding  idleness, 
has  effected  a  still  more  deplorable  metamorphosis. 
The  ancients  knew  no  other  way  of  expressing  the 
extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  spots,  than  by 
comparing  them  to  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, those  happy  and  fortunate  islands,  blessed 
with  everlasting  sunshine,  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous,  when  emancipated  from  their  tabernacles 
of  clay,  enjoy  eternal  felicity.  The  oldest  of  the 
epic  poets  of  Greece  speaks  in  the  following  terms 
of  these  fabulous  isles : — 

"  Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  suspicions  dime, 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime; 
from  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale." 

The  Boeotian  bard,  also,  who  possessed  an  imagi- 
nation of  singular  vigour  and  fertility,  speaks  of 
these  happy  abodes  with  equal  enthusiasm : — 

"  But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

Where  Phoebus,  with  an  equal  ray, 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day, 
In  peaceful,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
There  no  uneasy  wants  restrain, 

To  vex  th'  ungrateful  soil, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main, 

And  waste  their  strength  with  unabating  toil, 
A  frail,  disastrous  being  to  maintain ; 

But  in  their  joyous,  calm  abodes, 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive, 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods, 
Without  a  tear,  eternal  ages  live ; 

While,  banished  by  the  Fates  from  joy  and  reft, 

Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soul  infest. 
But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 

The  third  purgation  can  endure, 
And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure — 
They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove, 
Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 

Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares, 

And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain; 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears ; 

Trees,  from  whose  flaming  branches  flow, 
Arrayed  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams ; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams : 
These,  by  the  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn, 
Their  unpolluted  heads  and  clustering  locks  adorn." 

All  the  other  poets,  and  some  prose  writers  of  anti- 
quity, whose  subject  would  permit  them  to  digress  to 
the  p***£*t  wn*ut  delighted  to  indulge  their  fancies 
with  pictures  of  these  verdant  paradises.  There 
rose  the  fane  of  Ammon — there  welled  forth  in 
sparkling  brilliancy  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun — there 
the  palm  groves  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  dates.  There  was  tasted  in 
perfection  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree — not  that  sym- 
bolical lotus  which  maddened  the  senses  in  the 
Nilotic  valley — but  the  real  fruit  of  the  earth,  in 
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taste  like  a  mangustene,  and  in  colour  like  gold 
painted  with  streaks  of  red.  Side  by  side  with 
these  grew  also  the  banana's  most  luscious  fruit, 
and  the  cooling  water-melon,  and  the  refreshing 
pomegranate  with  its  crimson  seeds,  with  a  thousand 
smaller  luxuries,  not  the  least  of  which  are  fragrant 
flowers,  the  most  etherial  of  all  earth's  children. 

When  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Tombs,  after  having  visited  the 
rains  of  Amnion's  Temple,  and  cooled  his  lips  at  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,  he  discovered  on  all  sides 
enough  to  justify  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of 
antiquity.  In  the  story  of  the  phantom  camel,  the 
gardens  of  Irem  are  compared  to  an  emerald  set 
in  a  golden  ring.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  or  Jupiter 
Ammon  might  easily  be  made  to  rival  the  paradise 
of  Saltan  Shedad. 

Gardens  more  luxuriant  than  those  of  Rosetta, 
large  palm  groves,  thickets  of  banana,  pomegranate, 
olives,  and  fig-trees ;  fields  of  bright  green  Egyptian 
clover,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  pebbly  streams 
and  fringed  brooks,  and  encompassed  by  the  desert, 
and  ranges  of  salt-lakes  with  margins  as  white  as 
snow — these  are  some  of  the  features  which  impart 
beauty  to  the  Oasis.     But  there  aro  others.     The 
desert  itself  is  replete  with  savage  beauty.    Rolling 
its  wild  waves  towards  this  small  valley,  as  if  to 
engolph  it  in  torrents  of  sand,  the  power  of  nature 
stops  it  at  a  given  spot,  while  the  salt-lakes  inter- 
pose between  the  ever-restless  ocean  and  the  sweet 
green  isle  which  it  encompasses.    The  spaces  covered 
with  dazaling  salt  are  compared  by  our  traveller 
himself  to  glaciers  just  beginning  to  melt ;    and 
▼hen  he  descends  from  his  lofty  point  of  view,  and 
comes  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in  de- 
tail, he  dilates  with  much  pleasure  on  the  many 
agreeable  walks  he  took  during  his  stay.    There  is 
generally  a  garden  wall  or  a  fence  on  either  hand 
of  the  lanes,  with  pomegranate  trees  bursting  over 
it  in  redundant  luxuriance,  and  hanging  their  rich, 
tempting,  purple  fruit  within  reach  of  the  hand,  or 
the  deep  green  fig-tree,  or  the  apricot,  or  the  huge 
ragged  leaf  of  the  banana,  or  the  olive,  or  the  vine. 
The  spaces  between  them  are  not  left  idle,  being 
carpeted  with  a  copious  growth  of  bursim  and  lu- 
cerne, that  loads  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  is 
often  chequered  with  spots  of  a  green  light  that 
steals  in  through  the  branchy  canopy  above.    Some- 
times a  tiny  brook  shoots  its  fleet  waters  along  by 
the  way-side,  or  lapses  slowly  with  eddying  surface, 
nestling  gently  between  grassy  banks,  or  babbling 
over  a  pebbly  bed.     Here  and  there  a  wide  bridge 
of  palm-trunks  is  thrown  across,  but  the  glassy  cur- 
rent frequently  glides  at  will  athwart  the  road.    At 
one  place  there  is  a  meadow,  at  another  a  copse ; 
hot  on  all  sides  the  date-trees  fling  up  their  colum- 
nar forms,  and  wave  aloft  their  leafy  capitals.     Oc- 
casionally a  huge  blue  crane  sails  by  on  flagging 
wing  to  alight  on  the  margin  of  some  neighbouring 
pool;  the  hawk  or  the  falcon  soars  or  wheels  far  up 
in  the  air;  the  dove  sinks  fluttering  on  the  bough  ; 
the  quail  starts  up  with  its  short,  strong,  whirring 
flight;  and  sparrows,  with  numerous  other  small 
predatory  birds,   go    sweeping    across   the  fields. 
Sometimes  you  may  observe  the  hard-working  black 
turning  np  huge  clods  with  his  mattock ;  a$ses  are 


driven  past,  laden  with  dried  "  aghoul ;"  files  of  ca- 
mels move  along  in  the  distance  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  From  some  points  the  castellated  ca- 
pital is  descried  down  a  long  vista;  or  the  village 
of  Gharmy  rises  aloft  on  its  inaccessible  rock ;  or 
the  majestic  fragment  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon, 
which  has  so  bravely  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  may 
be  seen  still  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  its  silent 
glade. 

The  reader  of  imagination  will  easily  be  able  to 
represent  the  Macedonian  conqueror  and  his  fol- 
lowers proceeding  between  these  garden  walls,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  pomegranates,  fig-trees,  and 
bananas,  to  learn  the  response  of  the  oracle.  In 
those  days  the  Ammonians  were  not  unaccustomed 
to  magnificence.  Princes  and  ambassadors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  thronged  thither  to 
consult  the  Jupiter  of  the  Nile;  and,  therefore, 
when  Alexander,  with  the  hereditary  pomp  of  his 
nation,  and  more  than  its  hereditary  pride,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Om-beydah,  he  displayed  perhaps 
scarcely  a  shade  of  grandeur  beyond  what  the  na- 
tives of  the  Oasis  had  witnessed  before. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  temple,  and  entered  within 
the  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  chief  priest, 
advancing,  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  Ammon,  as 
the  son  of  that  god;  to  which  Alexander  replied,  that 
he  accepted  the  title  and  acknowledged  it.  The 
first  question  he  put — for,  in  regard  to  his  being  the 
son  of  Ammon,  the  priests  had  anticipated  his  wishes 
— was,  whether  he  should  be  able  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  earth  ?  to  which  the  ready  reply 
was,  that  his  father  had  destined  him  to  become 
universal  lord  of  mankind.  Then,  forgetting  his 
divine  parentage,  and  obeying  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  affections,  he  demanded  whether  all  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  his  father's  murder  had  been 
punished?  To  this  the  priest  replied,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  injure  his  father, 
but  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Philip  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  .heir 
crime.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  Alexander 
should  prove  invincible  till  raised  in  due  time  to  his 
place  among  tho  gods.  His  followers  then  came 
forward  and  put  no  other  question  than  this,  whe- 
ther it  were  lawful  for  them  to  pay  divine  honour 
to  their  victorious  king?  To  which  the  priest,  with 
ready  flattery,  replied  that  Ammon  willingly  con- 
sented they  should  adore  his  son. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  shows  that,  al- 
though mankind  still  consulted  oracles,  they  put 
but  very  little  faith  in  them ;  for  it  could  not  but  be 
evident  to  all  observing  men  present,  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  theatrical  exhibition  got  up  to  impose 
upon  the  vulgar.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  dif- 
ferent ;  oracles  were  not  then  organised  impostures, 
though  they  were,  of  course,  always  based  on  the 
unfounded  supposition  that  heaven,  when  consulted 
in  a  particular  manner,  deigned  to  give  audible  re- 
sponses to  the  inquiries  of  man.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  natives  of  the  East,  must  be 
awaro  how  prone  they  still  are  to  superstition,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  excite  their  enthusiasm  and  impose 
upon  their  credulity.  They  believe,  and  never  affect 
to  deny,  that  the  world  is  filled  with  several  orders 
of  spirits,  whose  business,  or  whose  pleasure,  it  is  to 
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hold  intercourse  with  man,  to  guide  his  present 
actions,  and  to  reveal  to  him  the  colon r  of  the  future. 
If  there  be  less  of  this  feeling  in  the  West,  you  mast 
not  thence  conclude  that  it  is,  or  ever  can  be,  extinct. 
Indeed,  travellers  even  from  England  often  exhibit 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  stretch  of  credulity, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  illiterate 
Arab.  If,  then,  we  carry  our  minds  back  to  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  when  the  whole  philosophy 
of  nature  was  a  still  greater  mystery  than  it  is 
now,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  men 
could  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  holding  intercourse  with  heaven.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  wanderer  from  Europe  feels,  as  he 
breathes  the  air  of  the  desert,  that  it  is  pervaded  by 
the  influence  of  superstition.  He  listens  at  night 
with  a  sort  of  breathless  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected 
the  voice  of  nature  to  become  audible,  because  there 
are  influences  at  work  around  him  which  induce  him 
to  personify  her,  to  clothe  her  with  intellectual  attri- 
butes, and  to  imagine  that  she  sympathises  visibly 
with  man. 

Still,  from  the  tenor  of  Alexander's  questions, 
and  the  replies  made  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  whole  was  a  political  stratagem,  put 
in  play  by  the  conqueror,  in  conjunction  with  the 
priests  of  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
upon  public  opinion.  The  vulgar  easily  seize  upon 
rumour,  and  convert  it  into  truth.  Accepting  it 
with  doubt  and  misgiving  at  first,  they  soon  fa- 
miliarised it  to  their  minds,  and  found  themselves 
interested  in  maintaining  what  they  received  with- 
out examination.  The  saying  of  the  oracle  was 
soon  spread  through  all  lands;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  reached  the  vallevof  the  Nile  before 
the  return  of  the  son  of  Ammon  himself.  He  was 
destined  to  become  the  king  of  the  whole  earth. 
Ammon  had  declared  so  much;  and,  therefore,  though 
the  King  of  Persia  might  still  choose  to  fight  for 
his  crown,  the  idea  insinuated  itself  into  his  army, 
and  unbraced  the  sinews  of  those  most  devoted  to  his 
service.  It  was  a  precisely  similar  idea  that  sat  on 
the  edge  of  Mohammed's  sword,  and  gave  him  per- 
petual victory.  He  was  the  prophet,  commissioned 
to  instruct  the  nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
subdue  them.  It  was  therefore,  in  some  respects, 
impious  to  contend  against  him. 

Alexander,  though  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  astute 
statesman,  was  still  too  little  the  master  of  his  own 
passions  to  keep  up  the  imposture.  Constantly  al- 
lured and  subdued  by  pleasure,  by  wine,  feasting, 


and  the  blandishments  of  women,  he  often  forgot 
the  thought  of  empire,  and  descended  to  the  level 
of  his  meanest  courtier;  gradually  yielding  more  and 
more  to  the  suggestions  of  his  senses,  a  poison  pat 
a  period  to  his  life,  and  sent  him  still  victorious  to 
the  stars.  Literally,  therefore,  was  the  declaration 
of  the  Oracle  fulfilled.  He  met  with  no  serious  re- 
verses during  his  whole  life,  as  he  went  on  adding 
kingdom  after  kingdom  to  his  empire,  while  he  was 
every  day  losing  more  and  more  his  command  orer 
himself. 

It  was  in  the  footsteps  of  this  man,  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John  went  to,  and  returned  from,  the  Oasis  of  Si- 
wah,  which  few  Europeans  have  visited  sinee  the 
Oracle  ceased  to  utter  responses.  It  is  now  inhabi- 
ted by  a  fierce  race  of  Berbers,  imbued  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  Ei- Islam,  but  still  capable  of  being 
subdued  by  long  continued  acts  of  forbearance  and 
courtesy.  During  the  stay  of  Mr.  St.  John  and  his 
companions,' however,  they  displayed  the  most  in- 
hospitable disposition;  though,  towards  the  end,  they 
exhibited  some  tokens  of  a  desire  to  make  amends 
for  their  ill-behaviour.  A  few  weeks  more  would 
probably  have  opened  for  the  travellers  the  way  into 
the  City  of  Salt ;  but  they  were  weary  of  ill-usage, 
of  being  shot  at  in  their  tent  at  night,  of  being  re- 
fused provisions,  and  incessantly  threatened  -with 
starvation.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Oasis 
entreated  them  to  prolong  their  stay,  and  even  to 
return  when  they  had  actually  started,  they  should 
have  persisted  in  quitting  so  disagreeable  a  race, 
with  whose  caprice  and  insolence  nothing  but  the 
moderation  and  curiosity  of  travellers  could  have 
induced  them  to  put  up  so  long.  The  reader,  we 
think,  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  volume,  which  describes 
a  portion  of  the  desert  which  has  very  rarely  been 
visited.  We  ourselves  have  beheld  it  far  southward, 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  atmosphere  is  never 
moistened  by  a  single  shower,  where  no  cloud  is  ever 
visible,  and  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  unmiti- 
gated splendour  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
This  grand  monotony  is  not  beheld  in  Marmarica. 
There  the  travellers  sometimes  walk  beneath  a  ca- 
nopy of  rosy  clouds,  which  cover  the  whole  arch  of 
the  horizon  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  sun  goes 
down.  This  also  is  beautiful,  though  we  prefer  the 
imperturbable  serenity  which  broods  over  the  inte- 
rior wastes,  and  renders  them  so  delicious  to  the  ima- 
ginative traveller. 


SHAKSPERE-LAND. 


"I  show  a  bonk  where  the  wild  thyme  blows,** 
By  the  broad  river,  bending  o*er  whote  brim 

Tbe  blossoms  woo  their  shadows,  as  it  flows 

Through  the  flat  mead-lands  with  a  solemn  hymn. 

and  there  tbe  heaven-tamed  willow  branches  weave 
A  gauze-hung  temple  by  the  stream ;  all  o'er 

The  grassy  slope  young  Spring  is  wont  to  leave 
Prints  of  her  footsteps  bloom-ray'd  on  its  floor, 

Of  "  ox-lips,"  °  nodding  violets,"  by  «  woodbine" 
M  0' ex-canopied ;"  there  Fancy  oft  will  see, 

n  Lulled  in  these  flowers,"  the  Poet's  form  recline^ 
Or  wandering  m  thought,  ^  « foncy  jfree* 


There  hare  I  heard  the  distance-mellowed  chime 
Peal  on  the  summer  breeze,  down  Avon's  wave, 

From  the  old  fane,  the  beacon-star  sublime 
Of  world-wide  pilgrims  to  the  Poet* s  grave. 

Oh !  that  is  Shakspere-land — for,  think  ye  not 
His  feet  have  wandered  from  his  homestead  there? 

The  very  hope  gives  glory  to  the  spot, 
Each  form  imbuing  with  a  hue  more  fair. 

Bat  not  alone  is  this  haunt  Shakspere-land; 

Yet  from  this  bank  song's  halo  ne'er  departs; 
Its  home  is  on  each  shore,  each  wave-kiss'd  strand-— 

Still,  it«  abiding-place  ia  in  our  heart*. 
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Is  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  which  I  keep  of 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  I  esteem  it  no  small 
item  of  the  balance  sheet  in  my  favour,  that  I  live  in 
a  hill?  and  beautiful  country,  where  I  can  walk  at  my 
leisure,  and  enjoy,  in  Nature's  own  picture  gallery,  the 
light  of  innumerable,  rich,  and  varied  landscapes.  I 
am  so  sensible  of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  high  in* 
fiuenoe  which  beautiful  scenery  exercises  over  the  mind, 
that  I  would  sacrifice  many  private  comforts  rather 
than  forego  this  public  and  bountiful  enjoyment.  I 
have  always,  indeed,  been  well  enough  content  with 
small  household  means,  when  I  have  had  free  access  to 
the  golden  largess  of  Nature.  It  has  even  happened 
to  me,  more  than  once  in  my  life,  to  keep  the  wolf  upon 
my  hearthstone ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sit  down  hob 
and  nob  with  Poverty,  beating  time  with  my  knuckles 
to  the  wild  overtures  of  famine  which  this  unwelcome 
guest  has  whistled  at  my  empty  board;  but  I  no 
sooner  stepped  forth  into  the  free,  and  generous  air, 
amid  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Nature,  than  I 
forgot  my  companion  and  my  misery  alike,  and  felt 
that  I  was  a  born  king  of  these  realms.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  poetical  and  pleasant  way  of  cheating  the 
appetite  for  bread,  which,  somehow  or  other,  is  natural 
to  me ;  and  I  certainly  got  some  valuable  lessons  out 
of  the  process  and  the  remedy,  so  that  I  can  now  look 
hack  upon  those  Barnecidal  times  with  more  pleasur- 
able than  painful  feelings. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  throughout  life,  with 
hot  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  reside  in  neighbourhoods 
of  more  than  ordinary  loveliness  and  grandeur.  In  my 
young  days,  whilst  yet  in  my  teens,  I  found  myself 
one  fine  morning  in  July  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
my  schoolbouse,  upon  the  broad  and  sunny  bosom  of 
the  Hudson,  over  which  many  beautiful  craft  were 
gracefully  sailing.     The  river  was  dotted  with  little 
islands  of  luxuriant  verdure,  which  were  occupied  by 
Dutch  fishermen,  whose  wooden  shanties  were  suffi- 
ciently aquatic  and  picturesque.      Beyond  the  river 
swept  the  bold  outline  of  the  green  and  wooded  hills, 
with  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  upon  them ;  whilst  here 
and  there  the  handsome  house  of  some  rich  old  settler 
peeped  through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mighty  cataract.     The  sunny  days  and 
starry  nights  of  this  gorgeous  climate  amply  compen- 
sated, in  the  discipline  and  culture  they  afforded  me, 
for  the  losses  of  English  civilization.     I  became  ac- 
quainted with  new  and  strange  sights  and  sounds,  new 
plants  and  «"">»!«,  new  men  and  manners,  and  with  a 
large,  wild,  and  romantic  life,  which  both  charmed  and 
instructed  me.     At  a  much  later  period  I  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  Sherwood  Forest,  still  following  my  early 
avocation  of  teaching,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fine  wood- 
laud  property  which  I  had  stolen,  without  any  com- 
punctions of  conscience,  from  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
sad  Newcastle,  and  their  noble  peers,  the  Lords  Man- 
tea  and  Scarborough,  who,  before  my  felony,  and  even 
•ow,  I  believe,  claim  Starwood  m  their  own,    I  will 


not  quarrel  with  them  about  their  title-deeds,  however; 
although  I  fancy  that  the  right  of  appropriation,  se- 
cured to  every  deserving  person  by  the  charter  of  life, 
is  of  an  older  and  more  ancient  date  than  any  sheet  of 
parchment  can  boast  of.     I  am,  nevertheless,  content 
to  enjoy  the  goods  and  estates  of  men,  without  having 
a  legal  possession  of  them ;  and  am  grateful,  moreover, 
for  the  faculty  of  enjoying.     I  persuade  myself  of  the 
justice  of  Providence,  in  the  apparently  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  chattels  and  commodities  of  life,  by  this 
very  consideration — that  those  who  have  not,  can  ap- 
preciate the  things  of  those  who  have;  and  so  Becure 
them,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  spi- 
ritual appurtenances  of  their  own  nature.     The  great 
and  lofty  moments  of  existence,  when  the  spirit  is 
abandoned  to  those  holy  and  unseen  influences  which 
haunt  the  woods  and  dells,  the  meadows,  moors,  and 
mountains  of  our  native  land,   are  not  in  any  way 
either  enhanced  or  deteriorated  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  owns,  or  does  not  own,  the  landscape  as  a  heri- 
tage.    Beauty  lives  for  him  who  has  the  eyes  to  see 
and  admire  her ;  but  she  has  the  heart  of  a  saint,  and 
will  be  worshipped  for  herself  alone.     The  dukes  who 
own  the  forest  of  Sherwood  are  more  remarkable  for 
the  pride  they  take  in  the  forester's  account  of  the 
trees  that  are  ready  for  the  axe,  than  for  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  splendour  of  that  beautiful  domain. 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  myself  richer  even  than 
these  noble  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  Beauty  herself 
has  given  me  the  key  which  unlocks  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  has  shown  me  the  sunny  spots  and  tiny 
glades  where  her  profusest  wealth  is  scattered.     It  is 
a  privilege  reserved  for  good  and  cultivated  persons, 
that  they  shall  have  Nature  for  their  friend,  however 
hardly  they  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  world ;  and  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  that  more  men  were  worthy  to 
claim  it.   I  owe  so  much  to  this  befriending,  that  I  do 
not  know  very  well  how  to  speak  for  it.     Nature  has 
been  my  teacher  more  than  books ;  and  although  I 
have  the  profoundest  reverence  for  these  silent  friends, 
I  should  love  them  less,  if  Nature  had  not  taught  me 
to  love  her  more.    Every  walk  a  man  takes,  if  he  be 
in  an  open  and  receptive  mood,  is  as  good  as  a  course 
of  lectures  in  any  modern  university,  and  goes  far 
more  toward  his  spiritual  fashioning  and  culture.   The 
forest  of  Sherwood  has  been  a  kind  of  alma  mater  to 
me ;  a  paradise,  also,  as  well  as  a  school.     I  have  spo- 
ken so  often  of  this  forest,  and  in  such  unwonted  en- 
thusiasm for  these  literary  times,  that  some  of  my 
closest  friends  have  thought  me  a  little  cracked  in  the 
matter,  until  they  visited  themselves  the  scenes  I  had 
celebrated.     I  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  it  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  earned  the  right  of  speaking  in  its 
praise,  by  making  myself  acquainted,  far  and  wide, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  beauty. 

The  poets  tell  us  many  strange  stories  about  the 
footfall  of  angels,  and  how  they  caught  their  inspira- 
tions in  the  woods;  and  the  Platonists  talk  to  us 
about  the  divine  afflatus,  the  rushing  of  fiery  wings 
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from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  possession  by  gods  of 
the  souls  of  chosen  men  ;  and  although  these  things 
sound  rather  extravagantly,  as  being  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  nature,  I  must  confess  myself  a  faithful 
believer  in  them,  and  hereby  subscribe  my  name  in 
witness  of  their  truth.  If  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  let 
him  go  down  into  Sherwood  Forest,  Notts,  where  all 
these  things  shall  be  confirmed  unto  him,  and  some 
others,  perhaps,  which  neither  he  nor  I  can  just  now 
imagine.  Every  writer  loses  his  common  sense,  and 
says  uncommon  things,  when  this  forest  is  the  theme 
of  his  pen;  and  I  can  plead  the  cases  of  Irving, 
Howitt,  Pemberton,  and  others,  in  justification  of  all 
the  nonsense  I  have  uttered  here  and  elsewhere— or 
all  I  nSay  yet  utter—upon  this  subject.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  scenery  of  Sherwood  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  English  forest.  It  reminds  us  of  a  "  strange, 
solemn,  and  old  universe,"  which  we  have  seen  in 
some  ante-natal  state,  and  now  dimly  recognise.  The 
finest  part  of  it  lies  between  OUerton  and  Worksop ; 
and  the  little  village  of  Edwinstone  is  its  capital.  One 
part,  which  is  called  Bilhagh,  and  extends  east  and 
west  for  about  three  miles,  is  an  aboriginal  remnant  of 
the  old  forest,  as  it  stood  1200  years  ago,  when  the 
kings  of  Mercia  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  its  brakes, 
and  chased  the  red  deer  over  the  green  sward.  The 
brand  of  King  John's  foresters  has  been  discovered 
under  the  bark  of  many  oaks  which  have  lately  been 
felled  by  the  woodmen ;  and  in  John's  time  they  must 
have  been  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  their  glory. 
Now  they  are  old,  bare,  and  grey ;  the  fox  makes  his 
<icn  in  their  hollow  trunks,  and  the  daw  and  the  star- 
ling build  nests  in  their  branches.  I  have  often  been 
much  struck,  and  sometimes  quite  overpowered,  with 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  this  "  ruined  Palmyra 
of  the  forest."  It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  with  me,  whilst  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  walk  eight  miles  in  the  evening — both  winter 
and  summer — that  I  might  spend  an  hour  alone  with 
the  apparitions  of  these  old  forest  kings  in  the  moon- 
light. Shut  out  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  men, 
and  buried  in  the  living  ruins  of  this  wonderful  world, 
I  have  recalled  the  olden  traditions  and  histories  which 
are  associated  with  its  name ;  the  mighty  events  which 
its  mighty  oaks  have  survived,  connecting  the  past 
and  the  present  together,  and  making  our  long  and 
weary  civilization,  which  has  trailed  its  garments 
through  the  blood  and  dust  of  centuries,  to  appear  but 
as  the  birth  and  growth  of  yesterday. 

Beyond  Bilhagh,  and  nearer  Edwinstone  than  Oiler- 
ton,  the  character  of  the  forest  is  entirely  changed. 
The  gorse  flanks  it  for  miles,  like  a  vast  and  burning 
sea  of  gold ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  in  the  spring  and 
summer — although  I  can  scent,  even  whilst  I  write,  the 
rich  odours  which  rise  from  its  yellow  blossoms.  We 
have  now  a  real  Paradise  before  us,  full  of  more 
beautiful  creatures  than  Mahomet  ever  dreamed  of  in 
his  vision  of  houris.  It  is  called  iirkland,  and  well 
called  so,  for  it  is  crowded  with  the  finest  birches  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  these  dominions.  A 
broad  glade,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  divides  this 
land  of  enchantment,  where  the  wood-birds  sing  all 
day  long,  and  the  winds  make  music  in  the  drooping 
tresses  of  the  trees.  Still  farther,  at  Budby,  about  a 
mile  from  Birkland,  is  a  forest  of  white  thorns  j  and 
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idea  of  the  beautiful  aspect  it  presents  when  it  is  in 
full  blossom.  But  I  must  stop  short  in  these  descrip- 
tions, or  I  shall  forego  my  original  purpose,  and  write 
a  paper  about  Sherwood  instead  of  Huddersfieid. 

It  is  these  fine  recollections,  however,  which  make 
life  dear  to  me,  and  give  an  edge  to  all  my  doings  and 
affections.  I  regard  life  indeed  as  a  sacred  possession, 
and  delight  to  set  it  in  the  most  costly  jewels  of 
memory.  To  this  end,  I  seek  all  manner  of  brave  and 
beautiful  experiences,  and  go  forth,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  to  win  them  by  my  adventures.  It  is  not 
well,  however,  to  confine  one's  errantry  to  scenery 
alone ;  and  every  cultivated  man  should  find  out  all 
the  men  and  women  of  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
he  is  related,  and  make  the  landscape  dearer  to  him 
for  their  private  and  moral  beauty.  I  esteem  myself 
happy  in  knowing  one  man,  at  least,  of  so  great  and 
hospitable  a  nature,  so  good,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
that  the  sun  never  seems  to  set  over  his  home.  He 
is  the  friend  of  all  men,  and  the  benefactor  of  many, 
especially  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan.  His  gate  and 
his  heart  are  always  open;  and  the  beautiful  women  of 
his  household  administer  with  their  own  hands  to  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted.  And  these  private  doings, 
which  are  all  the  more  estimable  on  account  of  the 
motives  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  are  performed,  are  extended,  in  the  same 
unobtrusive  manner,  to  the  more  public  offices  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  moral  training  and  mental  discipline  of 
the  children  of  operatives  and  mechanics.  In  this 
latter  undertaking,  he  is  supported  by  all  the  flower 
and  virtue  of  his  neighbourhood;  and,  by  these  joint 
efforts,  a  noble  institution  of  learning  has  been  estab- 
lished, whose  influence  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the 
culture  and  conduct  of  the  working  classes.  In  this 
fine  example  of  manly  greatness  we  see  the  true  mis* 
sion  of  man  unfolded  and  illustrated  in  the  most  prac- 
tical form:  and  I  confess  that  Nature,  with  all  her 
loveliness,  has  nothing  to  compare  with  this  moral 
beauty,  which,  without  profanity,  deserves,  I  think,  to 
be  called  divine. 

I  designed,  however,  at  the  outset,  to  speak  of  the 
physical,  social,  manufacturing,  and  religious  character- 
istics of  Huddersfieid,  and  have  been  led  from  my 
purpose  into  a  very  rambling  kind  of  gossip  by  the 
seductive  recollections  of  my  past  life.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  begin  the  play,  since  we  have  had  the 
prologue;  and,  first  of  all,  let  us  introduce  the 
scenery. 

Huddersfieid  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills,  which  are  here  and  there  well  wooded.  The 
river  Coin  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  with  a  canal 
a  little  on  this  side  of  it.  Seventy  years  ago,  it  was 
a  miserable,  straggling  village,  more  easy  for  passen- 
gers to  find  their  way  in,  than  out  of.  The  houses 
were  hovels?  and  the  people  were  poor  and  ignorant. 
Around  them  stretched  the  black  moorland,  unre- 
claimed by  the  plough  or  the  spade ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  noble  hills  were  covered  with  shaggy  moss,  brambles, 
and  wiry  creepers,  or  coloured,  in  the  appointed  season, 
with  the  golden  gorse  and  the  purple  heather.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  were  a  few 
lonely  cottages,  built  of  stone,  with  little  gardens  before 
them,  and  patches  of  land  broken  up  for  the  growth  of 
oats  and  potatoes ;  whilst  a  cow  or  a  sheep  might  be 
seen  cropping  the  rank  herbage  hard  by,    The*  chief 
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occupation  of  the  people,  both  of  Hnddersfield  and  the 
scattered  district  around,  was  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Every  house  had  its  loom  and  its  spinning-wheel,  and 
the  entire  fabrics  were  wrought  by  hand  labour.    There 
were  no  factories  then  in  existence.     The  river,  now 
dyed  black  with  woad  and  minerals,  ran  clear  and  beau- 
tiful, singing  a  musical  song,  all  the  way  upon  its 
coarse  seaward,  to  the  woods  and  valleys  which  it 
passed  by  in  its  long,  joyous  meanderings.   John  o'  the 
Brook,  and  Will  o'  the  Moor  House,  might  be  seen,  in 
the  fine  summer  evenings,  among  the  bearded  rocks 
and  the  woods  overhanging  the  river,  fishing  for  trout 
in  the  rapids. and  rushing  eddies  of  the  shallows,  or 
hunting  the  otter  with  their  merry  dogs.     The  whole 
country  round  was  wild  and  barren,  the   population 
sparse,  often  ill  fed  and  ill  clad;  and  no  sign  of  the 
present  prosperity  gleamed  through  the  darkness  of 
that  time.    The  enchanted  palaces,  by  which  name  we 
may  truly  call  the  existing  factories,  were  all  asleep  in 
the  future.    No  whirling  of  water-wheels,  nor  thunder 
of  steam-engines,  nor  mid-day  smoke  of  mighty  chim- 
neys, darkening  the  sunshine  and  the  blue  of  heaven, 
were  heard  or  seen.    No  working  magii  directed  their 
wondrously  intelligent  machines,  and  compelled  them, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  to  do  the  work  of  men  with- 
out hands  or  feet,  and  weave  garments  for  the  naked 
bacb  of  the  world.     The  true  empire  of  magic,  and 
romance  of  the  actual,  had  yet  to  be  broken  up,  and  no 
man  could  have  imagined  that  the  period  of  its  accom- 
plishment was  so  nigh  at  hand.     But  already  in  this 
wild  people  were  deposited  the  seeds  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing community.     Huddersfield  Proper,  to  use  a 
geographical  expression,  was  to  grow  out  of  them. 
They  were  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  build  a 
town,  wherein  they  might  weave  broad  cloths  and  em- 
broidered fabrics,  the  fame  of  which  should  reach  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  civilized  world — and  they  have 
done  so.     Seventy  years  have^hanged  the  face  of  this 
vast  district;  for  during  that  time  heads  and  hands  have 
been  at  work,  conquering  the  wild  dominion  of  nature, 
and  making  all  her  elements  serve  them.     Thus,  the 
river  has  been  converted  into  artificial  beds,  and  the 
waters  arrested  in  their  course  by  weirs,  and  compelled 
to  turn  the  wheels  and  supply  the  steam-engines  of  the 
hundreds  of  factories  which  arc  built  upon  the  river's 
hanks.    Man  could  scarcely  have  achieved  a  greater 
triumph  than  that. which  shews  itself  in  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.     Go  where 
you  will— east,  west,  north,  or  south — the  signs  of  his 
triumph  are  around  you.     The  savage  moorland  has 
been  cultivated,  and  parcelled  into  cornfields  and  pas- 
tures.   The  hills,  in  many  cases,  wave,  even  to  their 
stony  summits,  with  rich  herbage ;  and  from  the  wildest 
glens  and  ravines  rise  the  chimneys  of  noble  factories, 
sending  their  black  smoke  through  the  green  foliage  of 
the  trees,  every  one  of  them  the  centre  of  a  little  work- 
ing community — for,  wherever  a  factory  springs  up, 
there,  likewise,  spring  up  the  elements  of  towns  and 
civilization.     Thus  Hnddersfield  has  grown  into  im- 
portance ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  has  fostered  towns 
and  villages  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  made 
them  also  important ;  so  that,  within  six  miles  of  her, 
there  are,  as  I  learn,  some  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
souls  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  commerce 
to  which  these  manufactures  give  birth.     Few  towns 
can  Imast  of  such  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  as  this, 


I  have  heard  the  ancient  men  of  the  place  say  that,'  in 
the  early  times  we  have  spoken  of,  all  the  dealings  of 
the  manufacturers  were  transacted  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  their  goods  were  placed  upon  the  low  wall  of  the 
parish  church,  which  was  then  their  place  both  of 
market  and  exchange.  These  good  men  might  be 
seen,  early  in  the  morning,  descending  the  hills,  and 
emerging  from  the  valleys,  on  stout  horses,  which  were 
laden  with  bales  of  cloth.  The  roads  were  rough  and 
bad,  and  the  modern  usage  of  horse  and  cart  was  im- 
practicable in  their  case.  In  course  of  time  the  roads 
were  mended,  factories  sprung  up  and  centralised  the 
operations  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  until  at  last 
a  commodious  Cloth  Hall  was  built,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Huddersfield  was  to  have  a  civil  history. 
Money,  however,  was  then  very  scarce,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  an  entire  company  of  manufacturers, 
although  comparatively  rich  in  the  goods  they  had 
brought  to  market,  were  unable,  when  all  their  pockets 
were  ransacked,  to  muster  the  fees  necessary  for  their 
admission  into  the  Cloth  Hall.  Now,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  with  wealthy  men,  who  eould  very 
well  afford  to  buy  the  Cloth  Hall  for  their  stable. 

The  scenery  around  Hnddersfield  is  bold  and  roman- 
tic ;  and  my  partiality  for  the  place  makes  me  think  it 
worthy  of  so  grand  a  framework.  Some  parts  of  the 
town  are  more  elevated  than  others,  and  the  streets 
form  a  kind  of  vistas,  through  which  beautiful  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  are  visible.  I  live  in  so 
favoured  a  spot,  that  from  my  study  windows  I  look 
over  the  roofs  of  half  the  town,  and  take  in  at  a  glance 
several  miles  of  prospect.  Nor  am  I  altogether  singu- 
lar in  this  respect;  for  some  houses,  even  of  the  ope- 
ratives, command  a  more  extensive  view  of  wood,  moun- 
tain, and  moorland,  than  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Gothic 
windows  of  many  old  ancestral  mansions.  I  have 
often  been  pleased  to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  the 
factory  workers,  when,  in  the  twilight  of  the  summer 
evenings,  they  sat  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  doorsteds, 
gazing  over  the  dim  and  distant  hills,  and  watching 
the  silent  muster  of  the  starry  hosts,  whilst  their  wives 
were  gossipping  in  twos  and  threes,  and  the  little 
children  were  playing  around  them.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
high  compliment  paid  to  Nature  when  men  stop  at  homo 
to  woo  her  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  ;  and  I  pre- 
fer this  semi-infidelity  to  the  downright  atheism  of  the 
pothouse.  I  attribute  much  of  the  bland  and  cheer- 
ful demeanour,  the  bravery  and  independence  of  our 
operatives,  to  the  silent  influences  of  our  hills  and  skies. 
Tell,  who  loved  the  freedom  of  his  native  mountains, 
and  the  noble  Swiss  who  fought  with  him  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  had  more  of  the  rock  and  waterfall, 
the  pine  forest,  and  the  trumpet  spirit  of  the  mighty 
winds  in  them  than  they  knew  of.  Climate  and  scenery 
have  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  human  charac* 
ter.  The  god  Thor,  with  his  wild  humour  and  prodigious 
strength  and  valour,  was  the  type  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navian people ;  and  I  discover  as  many  features  of  the 
northern  scenery  and  climate  in  his  person  as  there 
are  marks  of  Teutonic  blood  in  his  character.  We 
absorb  without  our  knowledge  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  country  we  live  in.  We  are  the  mirrors  of 
Nature,  and  reflect  in  moral  aspects  the  external  fea- 
tures which  she  shews  us.  We  are,  no  doubt,  in- 
debted to  the  sea-pirates  of  the  north  for  the  hand- 
some bodies  we  inherit,  and  for  much  of  the  manly 
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abilities  which  distinguish  us  as  a  nation;  bat  what 
culture  we  have  is  our  own.  I  do  not  say  we  owe 
nothing  to  the  world  in  this  respect,  for  we  are  all 
debtors  and  creditors  alike,  bound  together  in  one  im- 
measurable electric  chain  of  thought  and  sympathy, 
which  reaches  from  the  beginning,  and  will  extend  to 
the  very  end  of  time.  What  we  owe  to  Adam  and 
his  sons,  however,  we  pay  in  our  own  coin,  and  do  not 
steal  from  the  coffers  of  other  people.  Our  die  is  de- 
cidedly British,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  our 
neighbours.  Nay,  the  very  form  of  modern  civilization 
has  been  largely  fashioned  with  British  tools.  The 
Norse  fire  still  burns  in  our  blood,  and  flames  in  our 
smithies.  It  makes  steam-engines,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  railroads,  power-looms  and  spinning-jennies,  weaves 
broad  cloths  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  establishes  com- 
merce over  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  planet. 
Commerce  prepares  the  way,  like  John  the  Baptist  of 
old,  for  Christianity ;  Christianity  for  letters,  science, 
art,  government — until  there  is  no  end  of  this  great 

business. 

To  return  to  our  Huddersfield  people,  however,  in 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  I  repeat  that  they  par- 
take a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  They  have  been  bred  and  nurtured  amongst 
the  hills,  and  have  ate  so  much  oatmeal  porridge  that 
they  are  as  strong  and  bold  as  the  hills  themselves;  and 
have,  moreover,  a  proud  mountain-look  about  them, 
giving  you  very  clearly  to  understand  that  they  are 
not  to  be  trampled  upon.  They  are  certainly  rude  and 
uncouth  in  their  manners;  but  underneath  this  rough 
exterior  there  are  strong  fountains  of  affection,  and  deep 
mines  of  undeveloped  intelligence.  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  characterise  them  generally,  I  should  say  that 
rugged  nobility  and  manliness  were  their  distinguishing 
marks.  They  lack  the  notorious  Yorkshire  cunning, 
although  they  are  shrewd  enough,  and  make  up  for 
this  welcome  deficiency  by  brave  and  open-handed 
dealing.  They  are  full  of  broad  humour,  generosity, 
and  hard  work.  Prom  morning  to  night  you  may  hear 
the  noise  of  looms  and  shuttles,  all  over  the  hills  and 
valleys,  mingled  with  the  merry  songs  of  the  weavers ; 
for  Huddersfield,  being  the  centre  of  the  fancy  manu- 
facture of  England,  employs  hundreds  of  hands  in  their 
cottage  homes,  besides  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
factories.  These  cottages  are  all  built  of  white  stone, 
which  abounds  in  this  district,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  mean  and  inferior  dwellings.  The  better  sort 
have  two  stories,  and  three  or  four  rooms  in  them. 
The  largest  of  the  upper  rooms  is  generally  occupied 
as  a  workshop,  and  here  the  looms  are  put  up.  The 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  called  the  house,  where 
the  domestic  operations  are  performed,  and  the  rest 
are  sleeping  apartments.  A  little  garden  is  generally 
attached  to  these  cottages,  which  is  always  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  occupier  prides  himself  upon  his  store 
of  potatoes,  peas,  mint,  thyme,  and  gooseberry  trees. 
The  most  chaste  and  beautiful  designs  are  executed  by 
these  persons,  who  are  all  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is  by 
their  skill  and  cunning  that  our  brave  gentlemen  are  de- 
corated ;  and  I  wish  their  reward  were  equal  to  their 
merit.  I  am  often  very  sorrowful  to  think  there  should 
be  such  disparity  between  work  and  wages  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  instance  of  these  poor  weavers,  who,  even 
^vhen  they  have  fall  employment,  cannot  realise  more 

ul  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  week.    Much  of  their 


time  is  oonsumed  in  receiving  orders  for  work,  and  in 
carrying  it  back  completed,  so  that  the  former  sum  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  their 
earnings.  In  some  of  my  walks  I  have  seen  strong 
men,  about  the  middle  age,  employed  in  washing  the 
apparel,  and  performing  all  the  servile  drudgery  of  the 
household ;  and  asking  the  reason  for  this  strange  re- 
version of  domestic  usage,  I  have  received  this  answer — 
"  I  can  get  no  work  at  the  factories.  What  I  once 
did,  my  children  now  do;  their  fingers  are  nimbler 
than  mine,  and  can  do  the  work  better,  for  a  less  wage. 
My  wife,  who  ought  to  be  here,  is  gone  there  too,  and 
I'm  obliged  to  submit,  because  it  ain't  good  to  starve." 
The  influence  of  such  occupation,  however,  upon  the 
character  must  be  deteriorating  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree ;  and  I  have  marked  with  pain  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation which  evinced  itself  in  the  averted  eyes  and 
quivering  lips  of  the  men  who  were  exposed  to  it. 

The  independence  and  moral  courage  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  most  strongly  mani- 
fested in  seasons  of  commercial  depression.  I  have 
known  many  families  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  upon 
starvation,  and  yet  too  proud  to  ask  alms,  or  to  solicit 
parish  relief.  My  position  here  throws  me  into  con- 
tact with  five  or  six  hundred  families  during  the 
year,  and,  although  I  have  witnessed  much  distress,  I 
have  rarely  heard  any  murmurings,  nor  seen  that  sullen 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  defiance  which  has  lately 
moved  so  many  populations  into  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed. Hope  and  fortitude  have  carried  our  people 
through  two  years  of  extraordinary  depression  and 
calamity  without  the  least  sign  of  public  disturbance. 
A  great  change  has  come  over  them  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  attribute  it  mainly  to 
the  facilities  which  this  town  affords  for  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  classes,  library,  reading-room,  and  lectures 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution;  to  the  general  spread  of 
sound  knowledge  and  healthy  literature;  and  last, 
although  not  least,  perhaps,  to  the  experience  which 
the  people  have  received  of  the  duplicity  and  villany 
of  some  of  their  charlatan  leaders. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  change, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  character  of  the  people 
is  higher,  and  that  their  habits  are  more  moral  and 
domestic  than  they  were  before  education  was  made 
so  accessible  to  them.  I  like  to  watch  the  straws 
which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  popular  current ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  I  now  and  then  visit  the  cheap 
print-shops,  and  buy  up  samples  of  what  literary  wares 
I  find  there,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  circulation,  and  the  classes  amongst 
whom  they  circulate.  A  few  years  ago,  Lloyd  used  to 
sell  his  penny  works  by  thousands  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people ;  and  had  so  spiced  the  palates  of 
his  readers,  that  a  healthy  writer,  no  matter  how  clever 
and  interesting  his  compositions,  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  presence  of  this  common  sewerage.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Mechanics'  Institution  was  absorbing 
the  rising  generation;  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  men  were  passing  through  its  classes;  their 
minds  were  not  only  stored  with  knowledge,  but  had 
a  high  direction  given  to  them  in  the  lecture-room ; 
they  were  aided  in  their  choice  of  books  from  the  li- 
brary, taught  to  write  down  upon  paper  their  own 
thoughts  and  reflections  upon  the  subject  they  had 
read,  and  to  regard  themselves  accountable  for  the 
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rue  they  made  of  their  faculties,  and  responsible  for 
their  conduct  and  actions.  The  total  abstinence  so- 
ciety was  growing  up  with  this  institution,  likewise, 
side  by  side ;  and  a  more  healthy  tone  gradually  ma- 
nifested itself  amongst  the  adult  as  well  as*  the  junior 
population.  The  Sunday-schools  were  filled  with 
scholars ;  these  again  filled  the  institution,  and  the  in- 
stitution the  churches.  The  cycle  was  complete. 
Every  sacred  and  secular  influence  was  brought  in  its 
runt  to  bear  upon  the  people ;  and  hence  the  improve- 
ment in  their  general  character.  Lloyd  has  been  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  literary  market  by  the  noble  brothers 
Chambers,  by  the  "People's  Journal,"  the  "Family 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals  of  a  like  stamp.  The 
readers  of  this  man  Lloyd  are  now  indeed  confined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  Castlegate ;  although  I  regret 
to  learn  that  Reynolds  is  occupying  his  vacant  place 
amongst  a  certain  class  both  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life. 

This  last  fact  makes  me  thankful  for  the  police  and 
the  guardianship  which  the  laws  exercise  over  the 
public  morals.  Confirmed  readers  of  corrupt  books 
are  always  of  an  andean  nature,  and  are  only  restrained 
from  an  open  and  profligate  violation  of  the  decencies 
and  sanctities  of  society  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Remove  these  judicial  barriers,  and  we  should  have 
gangs  of  the  dissolute  in  our  streets;  and  Love  herself 
would  restore  the  rule  of  force,  by  taking  up  the  cud- 
gels to  brain  them.  In  the  most  virtuous  and  refined 
communities,  however,  there  are  always  bad  men  hidden 
in  the  holes  and  dens ;  and  in  a  population  like  that  of 
Huddersfield,  which  is  in  a  transition  state  between 
village  and  town,  crude  and  immature  as  a  society,  we 
must  expect  to  find  more  or  less  of  these  unwelcome 
troglodytes. 

Soil,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  readers  of  Reynolds 
to  inquire  whether  he  is  the  best  leader  they  can  fol- 
low. The  literary  talent  of  this  person  is  certainly 
higher  than  that  of  the  driveller  he  has  superseded ; 
but  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  these  two 
panders*.  Lloyd  is  Reynolds  naked,  and  Reynolds  is 
Iioyd  dressed.  Have  not  the  best  of  us  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  devil  at  our  heel,  enough  temptations  to 
withstand,  without  the  aid  of  any  man  to  rouse  these 
enemies  against  us,  by  exciting  our  lowest  passions, 
and  so  turning  the  great  sanctuary  of  our  nature  into 
a  hell  of  infamous  orgies  ?  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
for  a  purist,  and,  above  all  other  things,  I  hate  cant, 
whether  religious  or  literary ;  but  I  am  the  foe  of  this 
impudent  system,  which,  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  and 
with  the  pretence  of  setting  forth  life  as  it  is,  and 
things  as  they  are,  strikes  at  the  root  of  morals  and 
chastity,  and  coolly  pockets  the  wages  of  its  iniquity. 

I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  however; 
and  congratulate  myself  that  these  remarks  apply  to 
hut  a  small  and  very  low  section  of  Huddersfield  society. 
The  setoffs  to  this  gross  account  are  large  and  en- 
couraging. It  is  true  there  are  many  circulating  novel 
libraries  in  the  town,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
numerous  tail  of  readers ;  but  these  are  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  middle  classes,  and  contain  the  works 
of  our  best  writers  of  fiction,  and  those  likewise  of 
the  worst.  The  Mechanics'  Institution  possesses  the 
only  public  library  accessible  to  the  working  classes. 
The  hooka  in  it  are  mostly  of  a  standard  character, 
and,  though  so  well  read  that  oat  of  a  catalogue  of 


1400  volumes,  there  is  a  yearly  issue  of  about  16,000, 
their  number  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  town.    Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  increase  this  store  of  books,  and  turn  its 
hundreds  into  thousands  of  volumes,  but  with  small 
success.     The  rich  do  not  sufficientlv  estimate  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  these  silent  and  beauti- 
ful teachers  over  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  funds  should  not 
be  wanting  to  purchase  them.     Books  are  the  largest 
educators,  when  we  have  said  all  we  can  for  our 
schools  and  universities.    I  would  have  the  home  of 
every  man,  therefore,  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
these  venerable  worthies,  whose  names  are  the  glory 
of  literature  and  the  pride  of  Christendom.  If  the  heroic 
deeds,  celebrated  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  gave  spurs 
to  the  ambition,  and  stimulated  the  fiery  zeal  of  Alex- 
ander in  his  career  of  conquest,  will  the  wisdom  and 
poetic  beauty  of  8hakespeare,  the  divine  contempla- 
tions of  Isaac  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  manly 
sentiments  and  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Milton,  in  his 
prose  writings,  have  no  influence  upon  the  heart  and 
conduct  of  those  who  read  them?      The  poorest 
"  Mother-Goose  story  "  is  not  so  poor  as  to  leave  no 
seed  behind  it.     There  is  an  endless,   measureless 
germination  in  everything  that  touches  the  human 
mind;    evil  and    good    are    alike  prolific    of    off- 
spring, and  I  prefer  to  breed  for  the  latter,  and  so 
occupy  the  ground,  that  the  former  may  have  as  little 
chance  as  possible  of  fathering  the  world  with  an  ille- 
gitimate progeny.     There  should  be  a  good  public 
library  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom.     I 
would  make  it  binding  upon  all  communities  to  see 
this  good  done ;  and  cannot  understand  why  so  patri- 
otic an  institution  should  not  be  supported  by  taxa- 
tion as  well  as  the  army  and  the  police.     I  think,  for 
ray  own  part,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  educate  as  it  is  to  punish  the  people ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  save  our  pockets,  to  the  tune 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum,  by  this 
course ;  and,  what  is  higher  and  better  still,  we  should 
build  up  a  nobler  commonwealth  in  Britain  than  Crom- 
well saw  or  Milton  thought  of.     In  the  meanwhile, 
are  there  no  men  who  have  good  books  they  never 
read,  which  they  can  very  well  spare,  therefore,  as  gifts 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  town  wherein  they  re- 
side ?     It  is  a  hint  to  the  generosity  and  justice  of 
men,  which  whoso  takes  shall  have  my  fair  word  for 
the  brave  example.     It  would  be  thought  a  little 
Utopian,  perhaps,  in  these  stern  days  of  iron  and  steel, 
were  I  to  suggest  that  all  the  private  libraries  in  a 
town  might  be  merged  into  a  public  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  books  as  are  really  our  friends  and 
counsellors.    But  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  in 
the  face  of  this  suggestion,  after  all;  for,  generally' 
speaking,  a  large  library  is  but  an  expensive  idol,  set 
up  more  for  show  than  worship.     Let  us  avoid  this 
foolish  seeking,  this  hereditary  love  of  displaying  the 
extensiveness  of  our  means,  and  try  what  we  can  do 
to  supply  the  moral  wants  and  intellectual  cravings  of 
man. 

We  have  neglected  the  working  classes  so  long  that 
now  they  have  increased  in  number  and  importance, 
we  begin  to  find  them  rather  an  unwieldy  element  to 
deal  with.  I  have  no  space  here  to  enter  upon  the 
organization  of  labour  question,  which,  nevertheless, 
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affects  the  vital  interests  of  this  realm ;  but  I  can  urge 
the  plea  of  popular  education  as  a  matter  of  no  less 
moment ;  as  a  thing  that  may  bo  done,  not  only  with- 
out danger  to  political  institutions,  but  with  the  sure 
and  certain  prospect  of  strengthening,  by  this  means, 
the  foundations  of  the  state.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
social  prudence,  without  alluding  to  higher  considera- 
tions and  sanctions,  it  is  the  blindest  folly  a  govern- 
ment can  commit  to  suffer  an  ignorant  populace  to 
remain  in  the  very  heart  of  its  civilization.  A  horrid 
vulture  gnawing  for  ever  at  the  vitals  of  Prometheus 
is  no  pleasant  companion  for  him,  and  should  be  driven 
off  at  all  hazards.  Why  not  tame  the  vulture,  at  all 
events,  by  clipping  his  talons,  and  dipping  his  wings  in 
the  heavenly  fire  ?  This  is  a  national  question,  though 
put  forth  in  metaphor,  and  the  sooner  it  is  answered 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all. 

I  confess  to  have  a  strong  attachment  to  the  volun- 
tary principle  in  all  things  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently active  for  national  purposes.  If  all  men  were 
alike  liberal,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  drive  the 
plough  through  the  mental  fallows  of  England,  and  make 
them  yield  abundant  harvests.  But  the  burden  of  this 
husbandry  lies  on  the  few  generous  men  whose  hands 
are  always  open;  whilst  the  many,  however  rich,  grudge 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  public  benefit.  I  hate  to 
force  the  nature  of  a  churlish  and  niggardly  man ;  and 
my  conscience  smites  me  for  asking  largess  after  lar- 
gess from  the  bountiful  heart.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
blessed  to  give,  but  it  is  very  miserable  to  beg ;  and  I 
do  not  like  that  a  noble  enterprise  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  selfish  men. 

I  have  little  to  complain  of,  however,  so  far  as  Hud- 
dersfield  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  the  voluntary 
principle,  in  the  matter  of  popular  education.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  town,  though 
drained  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  contrive  to  support  one 
of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom, 
and  have  borne  it  bravely  through  the  dull  times  of 
distress  and  peril.  I  allude  to  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, which  is  under  the  presidency  of  E.  Schwarr, 
Esq.,  and  is  entirely  devoted,  with  all  its  machinery 
and  means,  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  me- 
chanics' institution,  for  it  is  essentially  a  people's  col- 
lege, numbering  between  600  and  700  students,  who 
are  divided  into  52  classes,  and  taught  by  45  paid  and 
voluntary  teachers.  The  fee  of  membership  is  3d.  per 
week,  and  this  entitles  the  member  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  classes,  library,  reading-room*  and  lectures.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  liberal  enough,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  extract,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  last  year's  proceedings  of  the  committee  : — 

"Instruction  is  afforded  in  the  following  branches  of  know- 
ledge, vis.: — Heading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History,  French,  German,  Singing,  Instrumental  Music,  Elocution, 
Composition,  Phonography,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Literature, 
&c.° 

There  is  a  good  school  of  design  likewise  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution,  conducted  by  competent 
masters.  In  this  school  are  taught  designing,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufactures  of  the  district;  as  well  as 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  ornamental  drawing. 
There  are  no  extra  fees  charged  for  these  privileges. 
The  annual  subscribers  pay  twenty-one  shillings,  and 
are  allowed  to  send  a  young  man  under  18  years  of  age 


to  the  classes,  for  every  guinea  subscribed.  There  is 
a  fortnightly  loss  of  about  £7,  between  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  and  the  income  derived  from  the 
classes ;  which  is  made  up  by  the  annual  subscribers, 
and  by  occasional  soirees,  &c.  A  weekly  lecture  is 
given  in  the  saloon,  and  the  last  Saturday  evening  of 
every  month  is  devoted  to  a  soiree  of  all  the  members, 
when  a  short  lecture  is  delivered  upon  some  subject 
connected  with  literature,  science,  or  art,  enlivened  by 
subsequent  musical  entertainments  and  recitations. 

The  influence  of  this  institution  upon  the  working 
classes  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  a  large  and  salu- 
tary nature.  The  members  belong  almost  entirely  to 
the  workshops  and  the  factories,  and,  on  account  of 
their  low  earnings,  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  educa- 
tion at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  is  here  afforded  them.  All 
their  days  are  spent  at  work,  and  all  their  evenings  are 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  noble  mar- 
riage of  mental  and  manual  labour — this  union  of  the 
two  mighty  dignities  that  sway  the  world — cannot  fail 
to  exalt  the  character,  and  increase  thereby  the  com- 
fort and  self-respect  of  the  population.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  universal  imitation,  and  has  all  that  I  can 
give  it,  viz. — my  services  and  my  blessing. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  growing 
taste  of  the  people,  that  two  reading  clubs  have  been 
established  in  the  town,  where  all  the  quarterly  re- 
views, monthly  magazines,  and  serials  of  note  and 
standing,  are  provided,  at  the  rate  of  2s,  a  quarter 
to  each  member.  It  is  the  better  class  of  work- 
people alone,  however,  who  avail  themselves  of  these 
privileges. 

I  am  much  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  the 
general  knowledge  manifested  by  the  operative  classes 
of  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  true  they  have,  as  a 
body,  received  no  regular  systematic  education ;  but 
they  are  learned  in  politics,  and  have  read  something 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  our  country :  they  can 
talk  sensibly  upon  all  ordinary  subjects,  which  is  more 
than  the  rhetoricians  can  do.  They  have  likewise  a 
keen  eye  to  the  merits  of  a  question,  and  are  not 
easily  carried  away  by  declamation.  I  have,  more  than 
once,  heard  a  speaker  at  our  public  meetings  laughed 
out  of  his  windy  nonsense,  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
figures  of  speech,  and  deal  once  more  with  the  argu- 
ment of  his  discourse.  Richard  Oastler  has  still  sway 
here,  but  the  people  are  preparing  themselves  for  a 
wiser  man.  They  are  mostly  Chartists  in  political 
principle,  and  Nonconformists,  of  the  latftudinarian 
sort,  in  religion.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to 
provide  them  with  a  higher  kind  of  instruction  than 
they  have  been  used  to,  by  means  of  public  lectures ; 
and  although  I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  effort,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  range  of  subjects  should  be  wider, 
and  not  so  exclusively  ethic  in  its  character.  Lectures 
"  on  the  whole  duty  of  man"  might  very  well  be  varied 
by  others  upon  the  chief  epochs  of  English  history, 
upon  science,  art,  and  literature.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  literature  of  England,  if  the  subject  were 
skilfully  handled,  would  stimulate  many  persons*  to 
read  and  think,  who  at  present  are  not  much  troubled 
with  propensities  in  that  direction.  Our  elder  writers, 
both  of  poetry  and  prose,  are  very  little  known ;  and 
the  more  modern  men  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not 
read  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population.  The 
noble  sentiments  of  these  writers,  often  uttered  with 
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extraordinary  eloquence  and  power,  would  tell  in  all 
ways  upon  the  auditory,  if  they  were  quoted  by  a 
competent  lecturer ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  religion, 
morals,  and  intellect,  would  gain  much  by  the  ex- 
amples. 

Now  that  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill  has  come  into 
full  operation,  there  is  leisure  enough  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  get  wisdom  and  understanding.  It  is, 
moreover,  certain  that  they  will  do  this,  or  something 
else  not  so  creditable  to  them.  Hence,  I  am  for  afford- 
ing them  every  facility  in  the  great  business  of  self-in- 
struction. .  It  is  better  to  fill  the  lecture-room  than 
the  tavern.  Neither  would  I  forbid,  but  encourage, 
all  rational  amusements,  in  connection  with  educational 
endeavours. 

One  great  want  existing  everywhere  amongst  the 
working  classes  has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied  in 
fluddersfield,  with  more  or  less  success.  I  allude  to 
the  education  of  females ;  and  it  is  important  that  the 
example  set  by  a  private  gentleman  of  this  place  in 
founding  an  institution  for  these  young  persons  should 
be  generally  followed.  I  feel  no  little  pleasure,  and 
some  pain,  in  the  reflection  that  this  town  of  yesterday 
should  be  the  first  in  England  to  found  a  college  for  wo- 
men. It  is  true  that  Tennyson's  ideal  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  revealed  in  his  "Medley,"  is  not  realised 
here ;  but  there  are  endless  possibilities  in  a  beginning  ; 
and  we  may  safely  leave  the  issues  to  time.  Why 
should  we  not  have  our  "girl  graduates,"  even  if  we 
exclude  our  "dowagers"  from  the  "deaneries  ?"  Why 
should  so  much  attention  be  paid  to  the  educational 
▼ants  of  men,  and  so  little  to  those  of  women  ?  I 
have  always  had  a  notion  that  women  are  something 
more  than  beautiful,  or  even  than  useful  animals ;  and 
although  I  have  no  chivalry  in  me  for  what  are  called 
the  "rights  of  women,''  as  this  phrase  is  ordinarily 
understood,  I  would  break  a  lance  or  two  in  defence 
of  their  right  to  be  educated.  No  cultivated  man 
would  like  to  marry  a  woman  who  could  not  open  her 
mouth  without  murdering  the  Queen's  English,  and 
whose  mind  was  empty  of  everything  but  vanity.  A 
"blueVtooking" — that  is,  a  female  literary  pedant — 
is  certainly  no  desirable  person  to  know  either  in  pri- 
vate or  public ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  manufac- 
ture, this  kind  of  hosiery  in  our  educational  looms, 
for  the  rest,  I  do  not  see  why  a  woman  should  not 
be  as  good  a  housewife,  and  as  prudent,  virtuous,  and 
honourable  in  all  her  relations  with  a  furnished  as  with 
an  unfurnished  mind.  I  have  a  reverence  for  beauty 
amounting  almost  to  idolatry — and,  moreover,  beauty 
is  the  highest  symbol  which  God  employs  in  His  di- 
mmest initiations — but,  wherever  I  find  an  ignorant 
and  profane  soul  in  the  sanctuary,  I  lose  my  faith,  and 
can  worship  no  longer. 

In  all  large  manufacturing  towns,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  girls  who  are  left  pretty  much  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations,  and  whose  moral  and  social 
condition  is  deplorably  low.  Pew  of  them  have  re- 
ceived even  the  commonest  rudiments  of  education, 
and  their  resources  of  enjoyment  are  confined,  therefore, 
to  the  mere  animal  sphere.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this 
class  of  females  who  most  need  to  be  cared  for ;  and 
it  is  for  them  that  the  female  educational  institution 
has  been  established  in  this  town.  Instruction  is  af- 
forded them  in  needlework,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  and  history.  They  have 
vol.  XTTi.    so.  exxxxrr. 


a  library  of  several  huudrcd  volumes,  and  occasional 
lectures  are  delivered  to  them.  They  pay  2d.  a  week 
for  these  privileges.  The  ladies  of  the  town  assist  the 
paid  masters  in  conducting  the  classes,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  committee  of  management.  So  much  for  the 
educational  means  which  arc  provided  for  the  people 
of  Huddersfield ;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
beneficial  example  upon  the  neighbourhood,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  within  six  miles 
of  it,  which  does  not  possess  a  mechanics'  institution. 

The  holidays  of  the  working  people  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ;  although 
they  generally  manage  to  have  a  day  or  two  of  it  at 
Honley  Feast.  This  feast  is  remarkable,  and  embraces 
a  circuit  of  nearly  eight  miles.  Beef,  pickled  cabbage, 
and  ale,  are  the  staple  provisions  of  each  household; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  Hud- 
dersfield, Lockwood,  and  all  the.  adjoining  hamlets,  are 
in  a  state  of  commotion.  Carriages  rattle  along  the 
streets,  filled  with  merry  men  and  women,  who  scent 
the  good  things  afar  off,  and  hasten  to  enjoy  them. 
The  roads  are  fairly  blocked  up,  and  darkened  with  the 
long  lines  of  foot-passengers,  drawn  by  the  same  at- 
traction. The  feast  lasts  for  a  full  week;  and  the 
usual  quantity  of  sins  are  committed  there,  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

To  give  the  rising  generation  a  distaste  for  these 
large  feudal  orgies,  the  committee  of  the  Mechanics9 
Institution  provide  their  members  with  a  "gala'*  once 
a-year,  and  occasionally  with  a  cheap  trip  to  York, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  beautiful  lake  districts  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  The  "  gala"  is  generally 
celebrated  amongst  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys. 
Last  year,  through  the  kindness  of  fl.  W.  Wickham,  Esq., 
it  was  held  in  the  park  and  grounds  of  Kirklees,*  where 

*  Kirklees  Hall  is  the  property  of  Sir  George  Armitage,  al- 
though it  ii  occupied  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  stated 
above.  It  stands  on  a  high  platform  of  hills,  and  overlooks  the 
vale  of  the  Calder  and  the  Backbone  Mountains  of  England. 
Kirklees  is  remarkable  in  a  historical  and  traditional  point  of 
view,  as  containing  the  grave  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  nunnery,  in  the  lodge  chamber  of  which  poor  Robin 
died.  The  following  extracts  from  a  poem,  written  in  celebration 
of  the  "  Kirklees  gala**  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  which  I 
have  alluded  to  above,  will  be  read,  I  think,  with  interest  by  those 
who  care  for  the  memory  of  the  noble  outlaw.  I  may  just  add 
that  the  poem  in  question,  though  printed  last  year,  was  con- 
fined exclusively  in  its  circulation  to  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  writer  begins  with  some  previous  recollections  of 
Sherwood: — 

"  I  well  remember,  when  with  reverent  foot 
I  made  my  first  historic  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  outlaw's  grave.     Oft  had  I  heard 
In  Sherwood  Forest,  by  the  cottage  hearths 
Of  Edwinstone,  on  many  a  winter's  night, 
Traditions  of  his  death  and  burial. 
And  all  the  scenes  which  Robin  loved  so  well, 
From  CresswelTs  savage  crags,  where  Wollen  rolls, 
And  Budby's  heath,  and  Birkland's  faery  realm 
Of  silver  birches,  to  the  ruined  oaks 
Of  Bilhagh  lone  and  desolate,  I  know. 
And,  standing  there,  beside  his  mouldering  bones, 
,     The  dews  of  Sherwood  I  that  morn  had  brushed 
From  the  dark  ling,  scarce  dry  upon  my  feet, 
I  seemed  to  bring  the  forest  to  his  manes 
With  all  its  wailing  memories  and  trees. 

•*  Who  now  will  come  with  me  and  pay  once  more 
Sad  homage- at  the  bravo  old  hero's  grave  ? 
I  know  the  spot  which  yonder  pine-trees  hide 
Under  their  sunless  gloom ;  and  we  will  go 
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the  bones  of  Robin  Hood  lie  buried ;  and  I  name  this 
circumstance  that  other  institutes  may  profit  by  it,  and 
avail  themselves  of  a  similar  permission  from  gentle- 
men in  their  immediate  locality.  Nothing  pleases  me 
more,  and  strengthens  more  my  faith  in  the  natural 


Down  to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  aud  mount  the  heights 

Of  the  Great  Terrace,  past  the  seven  beech  trees, 

Where  all  the  vale  of  Colder  lies  below, 

Soft  dreaming  with  the  river  in  its  arms, 

Under  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  hills. 

Nq  fitter  path  could  lead  to  such  a  tjmb. 

Thick  as  a  forest  grow  the  towering  trees, 

Through  which  the  landscape,  in  its  finest  sweeps, 

Bursts  like  the  vision  of  a  sudden  world. 

We  tread  o'er  mosses  soft,  and  beds  of  flowers, 

Crushing  the  kingcup  into  golden  fire ; 

Whilst  round  us,  on  the  banks,  the  rabbits  crop 

The  moist,  rich  grass,  or,  startled,  spring  below, 

far  bounding  down  the  shaggy  terrace  side. 

Large  seats  of  twisted  wood,  whose  rude  old  arms 

Have  circled  many  a  gentle  maiden's  waist, 

Are  rooted  here  and  there  along  the  path, 

Commanding  all  the  distant  hills  and  moors. 

Soft  as  a  spirit's  breath,  the  summer  wind 

Low  murmuring  'mongst  the  trees,  makes  music  sweet 

And  various  as  the  leaves  through  which  it  goes. 

Now  surging  like  the  mellowed  roar  of  waves 

On  the  sea-beach  at  even — in  the  birch; 

Now  fuller  sounding,  like  an  organ's  swell, 

Through  all  the  grand  dark  foliage  of  the  oak. 

And  hark!  how  merrily  in  yonder  copse 

The  blackbird's  song  makes  all  the  woodland  ring; 

Whilst  at  our  feet  the  sunny  shadows  flash, 

And  o'er  us  flames  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven. 

"  Tread  lightly  o'er  the  earth — and  speak  no  word 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  doth  unloose  your  tongues. 
For  where  those  yew-trees  nod  their  funeral  plumes 
Upon  the  highest  platform  of  the  hill, 
Lies  gentle  Robin  Hood;  his  mighty  heart 
All  muffled  up  in  dust,  and  his  bright  eyes 
Quench' d  in  eternal  darkness.     Never  more 
Shall  the  woods  echo  to  his  bugle  horn, 
Or  his  unerring  arrow  strike  the  deer 
Swift  flying,  till  it  bites  the  bloody  grass. 
Clean  gone  for  ever  all  his  merry  band, 
Who  erst  in  garberdines  of  green  and  gold, 
Waylaid  rich  abbots  in  the  Watlyne  Street, 
And  broke  their  staves  upon  the  Sheriff's  men. 
Broad-humoured  Scatholock,  and  envious  Much, 
Will  Stutely  of  the  Quarterstaff,  and  Tuck 
The  jolly  friar,  who  liked  more  wine  than  prayer; 
And  all  the  hundred  archers,  banished  quite. 
And  she  whom  Robin  loved,  Maid  Marian, 
Light  as  a  fawn,  and  beautiful  as  night, 
When  streams  her  starry  hair  along  the  heavens, 
Rests  like  a  lily,  in  the  wild  wood  laid 
Amongst  the  moss  and  violets.     Allan  Dale, 
The  gentle  harper,  who  was  crossed  in  love, 
lies  silent  as  the  rest,  his  grave  unknown. 
And  Little  John,  the  master's  favourite  man, 
Stiff  in  his  giant  bones  at  Hathersedge, 
Sleeps  on  till  doom,  amongst  the  Derby  hills. 
So  here  the  Head  of  this  broad  history — 
Who  from  his  native  hills  in  Loxley  Chace, 
With  Simon  Montford  fought  at  Evesham, 
Tor  the  great  Charter  of  the  people's  rights, 
In  unsuccessful  battle,  and  became 
A  wild  wood  rover,  rather  than  abide 
The  whips  and  arrows  of  a  tyrant's  power- 
Lies  prisoned  in  black  rails,  his  epitaph 
Proclaiming  all  his  woodland  gifts  and  deeds. 

"  How  lone  and  silent  is  the  hallowed  spot ! 
O'ergrown  with  fringed  ferns  and  mosses  dank. 
The  tall,  dark  pines,  in  solemn  threnody, 
Wail  o'er  his  tomb,  as  o'er  a  wood-god  dead. 


goodness  of  mart,  than  this  fine  feeling  of  the  rich  to- 
wards the  poor ;  and  I  am  sure  if  the  various  classes 
of  society  were  thrown  together  in  this  way  more  fre- 
quently, they  would  understand  and  love  each  other 
all  the  better  for  it. 


And  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  deep  repose 
Which  like  a  slumbering  spirit  broods  around. 
Alas,  poor  Robin !  thou  art  dead  and  gone I 
And  JTe,  who  slept  within  the  fiery  womb 
Of  night  and  darkness,  waiting  to  be  born 
When  thou  went  down  to  silence  in  the  grave, 
Are  here  at  last,  to  die  and  sink  like  then 
Again  into  the  chambers  of  the  dark. 
So  rise  and  vanish  all  the  ghosts  of  men.** 

Passing  from  the  grave  of  Robin  Hood  to  the  Nunnery  est  the 
other  side  of  the  park,  the  same  writer  says: — 

"Old  and  gray, 
With  narrow  windows  facing  the  dark  woods, 
The  massy  buildings  of  the  nunnery  stand. 
Before  them  on  the  3lopings  of  the  hill, 
Huge  groups  of  lofty  trees,  beneath  whose  shade 
The  hooded  sisters  of  the  convent  walked 
In  dim  old  centuries,  lying  far  behind — 
Reflect  their  giant  shadows  in  the  brook. 
Which  with  its  painted  trout  flows  on  below* 
The  hospital,  and  dormit'ry,  and  barns; 
The  long,  dark  hall,  whose  iron  window-bars 
Admit  the  straggling  light  through  loops  of  stone; 
The  old  lodge  chamber— where  with  traachercsM  shffl, 
To  please  fierce  Roger  Doaeaster,  'tis  said, 
The  leech  let  out  the  life-blood  from  the  heart 
Of  the  old  outlaw,  who  had  claimed  his  aid, 
Sick  lying  at  the  posterns  of  the  gate — 
Are  here,  with  all  their  ruined  memories. 
And  that  low  window  saw  the  arrow  shot 
Which  fell  upon  the  place  that  marks  his  grave. 

*  Beyond  the  lodge,  enclosed  in  mould'ring  walls, 
The  convent  garden  lies.     The.  old  oak  door 
Dropping  with  worms  upon  its  crsxy  hinge, 
Admits  yon  stooping.     It  is  just  the  place 
One  would  have  thought  to  find  in  an  old  land 
Long  since  deserted  of  all  living  men, 
And  given  up  to  bats  and  dreary  owls, 
And  lizards  sleeping  on  the  sunny  walls. 
Thick  nettles  choke  the  earth,  and  hemlocks  rank, 
And  strange,  wild  herbs,  medicinal  are  these; 
With  scents  of  rotting  leaves  and  hyssop  flowers. 
The  fruit  trees  bear  the  scars  of  fruitless  age; 
Their  trunks  all  botched  and  knotted;  with  grey  moss, 
And  lichens  cleaving  to  the  hoary  bark, 
Their  sapless  branches  bear  no  leaf  or  bloom, 
But  bent  and  twisted  rot,  and  fall  to  earth. 
Nature,  well  pleased  with  their  old  services, 
Seems  to  reward  them  with  a  slow  decay, 
Protected  from  the  violence  of  storms, 
And  pensioned  on  the  bounty  of  the  son. 

"  Beyond  the  garden  sleep  the  convent  dead, 
Promiscuous  mingled  with  their  mother  earth. 
The  long,  dark  grass  doth  cover  them ;  and  trees 
Wave  all  their  friendly  shadows  to  and  fro 
Over  the  silent  graves ;  bat  not  a  stone 
Is  left  to  tell  whose  daughters  rest  below. 
Alas !  sweet  spouses  of  the  Risen  Lord, 
Where  now  are  all  your  chaunts  and  vesper  hymns, 
Which  in  the  twilight  chancels  and  the  choir, 
Amongst  the  sculptured  effigies  of  saints, 
Ye,  in  the  chapel,  sang  at  eventide  ? 
No  more  in  lonely  cell  yonr  pallid  cheeks 
Shall  glimmer  in  the  broken  light  of  stars, 
Streaming  thro'  iron  lattices ;  no  more 
In  holy  reverence  shall  ye  bow  yonr  heads 
Before  the  Golden  Image  on  the  watt. 
The  night  hath  passed,  and  night  again  is  here, 
Aud  many  watchers  wait  to  see  the  dawn." 
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CHAPTER  t. 
THB  8TABT  AND  THE  0TOBK, 

A  sMAit  schooner  lay  sleeping  calmly  on  the  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Galveston,  in  front  of  the  custom-house  of  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  young  Republic.  Her  low,  black 
boll,  taut  masts,  her  rake  aft,  her  long  jib-boom  project- 
ing far  out  upon  the  wares,  her  long  streaming  pennant, 
and  a  brass  swivel  gun  upon  her  deck,  gave  her  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  pirate.  She  carried  a  huge  square- 
sail  forward,  for  times  of  favourable  wind ;  but  her  chief 
strength  lav  in  the  huge  mainsail,  now  laying  idly  wrapped 
round  the  swinging  boom,  that,  like  the  jib,  projected  aft 
ever  the  stern.  She  looked  like  a  black  bird  with  white 
head  apod  the  sunny  waters,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
swell,  and  holding  against  the  flood-tide  by  one  Anchor. 
Bat  net  a  firing  soul  could  be  seen  in  or  about  her.  Like 
a  phantom-ship,  she  was  tenantless. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ne- 
groes were  working  on  the  wharfs,  and  the  free  and  en- 
lightened citizens  of  the  juvenile  Republic  of  Texas  were 
enjoying  refections  In  the  shape  of  coffee,  steaks,  corn 
dodgers,  stewed  venison,  oysters,  and  the  other  delicacies 
which  belong  to  the  woods,  wilds,  bays,  and  forests  of  that 
tamed  land,  where  I  spent  a  short,  bnt  to  me  charming, 
part  of  my  existence.*  It  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
s&d  the  weather,  which  had  been  favourable  for  some  days, 
was  calm  and  lovely.  The  warm  sun  darted  its  rayS  ob- 
liquely on  land  and  water,  while  a  gentle  south-east  wind 
teemed  to  give  promise  of  rain. 

Sodden]}  two  men  appeared  on  one  of  the  long  jetties 
of  the  port  These  wharfs  or  jetties  are  the  means  used 
to  unload  vessels  without  using  boats.  They  consist  of 
cedar  posts  firmly  Imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  supporting 
I  floor  of  planks  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  There 
were  three  when  I  was  in  those  diggens,  which  did  greitt 
credit  to  the  artistic  talents  of  their  makers. 

The  two  men  presented  a  very  different  appearance  one 
from  the  other.  The  one  was  a  handsome,  young,  Eng- 
lish-looking sailor,  of  about  five-and-twenty,  in  the  uniform 
of  tat  Bepublic.  He  was  of  middle  height,  with  flaxen 
hair,  sad  an  open,  gentle  expression  of  countenance,  which 
si  ones  prepossessed  yon  in  his  favour,  while  the  other  did 
sot  present  any  features  nearly  so  pleasant.  He  was  a 
Vexfcan.  His  broad  sombrero,  his  ponoho  or  blanket,  his 
gtytronsert,  were  all  of  rich  materials;  bnt  the  expression 
of  his  free  was  bed.  He  was  dark,  with  thick  projecting 
eje-brows,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  closely-compressed  mouth, 
sad  a  pair  of  eyes  black  as  coals,  and  which  shone  peer- 
iagry  on  every  person  who  looked  at  him. 

Tat  one  was  Lieutenant  Brno*  Harris,  of  the  Texan 
nary ;  the  other,  Bon  Bafaele  Zacara,  formerly  the  most 
etbsntsd  gawbocino,  or  gold-seeker,  of  Mexico. 

The  gambncino  of  New  Spain  is  a  man  apart  from  all 
other  nam.    He  is  a  treasure-seeker  of  the  most  deter- 


*  Let  nobody  suppose  that  I  recommend  Texas  to  English- 
It  is  wholly  unstated  to  them  in  climate  and  productions, 
while  those  who  recommend  it  as  a  toad  to  California  are  purely 
S-w-i-x-n-iF>x>B>s.  Bat  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  went  there; 
sal  i  roviag,  wandering  fife  in  the  woods  had  then  charms  which 
eaassatste  far  heat,  yeflow  fever,  fever,  and  agae,  and  all  the 
state  3b  whisk  are  sure  to  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  SagushaaB  in 
Texas. 


mined  character.  Aware  that  in  every  part  of  Mexico 
there  is  a  probability  of  gold  being  found,  the  gambusino 
quits  home,  family,  future  peace — all — to  wander  ever- 
lastingly in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  The  mountains 
and  valleys,  the  hills  and  brooks,  the  deepest  recesses  of 
caverns,  and  the  precipitou$»rocks  of  this  splendid  country, 
are  all  ransacked  by  these  men.  Do  they  succeed  ?  No 
man  can  say,  for  a  gambucino  rarely  returns.  He  be- 
comes a  wild  and  wandering  being,  lives  apart  from  man, 
and,  if  he  finds  treasure,  makes  no  use  of  it. 

Bon  Bafaele  Zacara  was  a  gambucino.  For  fifteen 
years  had  this  man,  a  native  of  Minatitlan  on  the  Guaza- 
coalco,  followed  his  perilous  trade,  and  always  with 
success.  Every  year  he  came  to  his  native  town  to  re- 
pose, and,  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  bury  his  golden  trea- 
sures, found  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
in  some  safe  place.  At  last  he  had  given  up,  just  at  the 
time  when  Santa  Anna  succeeded  in  revolutionising  the 
country  for  his  own  private  purposes.  Don  Bafaele  at 
once  declared  himself  a  federalist,  and  opposed  the  proud 
rfapoleon  of  the  West,  as  this  somewhat  over-conceited 
general  modestly  styled  himself.  The  excitement  of  po- 
litics seemed  to  replace  with  him  the  excitement  of  gold- 
seeking,  fie  threw  himself,  with  energy  and  desperate 
valour,  into  every  insurrection ;  and  one  fine  morning  had 
to  run  for  his  life  from  his  own  troops,  who  had  been 
bought  oyer  by  General  Santa  Anna,  the  largest  dealer  in 
promises  in  all  Mexico,  which  is  saying  much,  and  the 
worst  fulfiller,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  more. 

Texas  had  just  revolted — that  is  to  say,  the  tent  hou- 
sand  and  odd  citizens  of  the  Mexican  colony,  trusting  to 
their  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  army  of  repression,  as  well  as  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  politics,  had  declared  war  on  the  six 
million  other  inhabitants  of  the  Republic ;  and  it  must  be 
said  they  went  to  work  conscientiously,  like  men  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  or  to  die  in  arms.  Don  Rafaele  saw  at 
once  that  a  federalist  must  in  Texas  be  a  welcome  man, 
simply  because  General  Santa  Anna  was  a  centralist;  just 
as  if  had  Santa  Anna  been  a  federalist,  a  centralist  would 
have  been  the  popular  character.  The  gambucino,  who 
had  a  few  dollars  and  a  dozen  quadruples  about  him,  ac- 
cordingly sloped  to  Texas,  and  demanded  to  be  received  a 
citizen  of  the  free  and  enlightened  Bepublic  of  the  Lone 
Star. 

As  long  as  his  money  lasted,  Don  Bafaele  was  contented 
enough ;  but  soon  his  exchequer,  like  that  of  the  state, 
began  to  ebb  low,  and  the  Don  felt  pretty  considerably 
puzzled.  "Work  he  neither  would  nor  could  ;  and  there 
was  very  little  to  steal,  even  if  a  gentleman  of  pure  Cas- 
tilian  race  could  have  indulged  with  propriety  in  so 
delicate  an  amusement,  the  occupation,  in  very  recent 
times,  of  all  who  claimed  to  be  of  "  race,"  as  is  said 
in  the  aristocratic  slang  of  certain  sons  of  Adam.  Don 
Bafaele,  however,  had  made  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  amongst  his  familiars  was  Lieutenant 
Bruce  Harris. 

This  young  man  was  English.  Having  entered  the 
navy  very  young,  he  found  himself  at  twenty-three  still  a 
midshipman,  with  no  chance  of  promotion.  He  was  bold, 
clever,  well  read,  perfect  in  his  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  a  far  better  sailor  than  his  captain;  but 
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he  had  no  friends— that  ii  to  say,  nobody  rich  enough,  or 
powerful  enough,  or  influential  enough  at  elections,  to  be 
worth  pleasing ;  and  so  his  merits  were  useless.  Why 
should  he  be  promoted  f  What  was  anybody  to  get  by  it  f 
And  so  my  friend,  Lieutenant  Brace  Harris,  left  the 
English  navy,  entered  that  of  Texas,  and  was  now  com- 
mander of  a  war  schooner,  with  nine  guns  and  forty-five  men. 
To  this  young  man  the  gambucino  told  his  secret ;  and, 
as  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  returning  to  dwell  on  the 
waters  of  the  Guazacoalco,  he  offered  htm  half  the  pro- 
ceeds if  he  would  dare  an  expedition  to  recover  the  hidden 
treasure.  Harris  accepted  at  once,  got  three  months' 
leave  of  absence,  borrowed  the  revenue -cutter  Santa  Anna, 
and  was  about  to  tempt  fortune. 

"Schooner  a-hoy  !,f  cried  the  young  officer,  in  a  full 
rich  voice,  that  went  far  over  the  sleeping  vessel. 

44  Who  hails  f"  replied  a  man,  rising  from  a  sleeping 
posture  on  the  deck. 

"  A  boat,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  satisfied  that  the 
man  would  recognise  him. 

In  an  instant,  two  men  had  leaped  into  the  small  jolly- 
boat  of  the  forty-five  ton  schooner,  used  as  a  revenue-cut- 
ter, and  were  pulling,  with  regular  and  steady  stroke,  for 
the  wharf.  They  soon  touched,  and  received  their  officer 
and  his  guest. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Lieutenant  Bruce  Harris  trod  the 
deck  of  his  little  man-of-war. 
w  All  hands  up  anchor !"  he  cried  merrily. 
Eight  men — the  boat's  crew — started  forward,  and  be- 
gan to  heave  at  the  chain  with  their  hands.    In  a  few 
minutes,    the    chain    was    right    up    and    down,    and 
four  men  flew  to  the  halyards.     The  mainsail  and  jib 
were  hoisted,  and  then,  the  little  schooner  being  ready, 
the  anchor  received  another  pull,  and  the  Santa  Anna 
flew  back  with  the  flood  tide,  which  was  beginning  to 
slacken.    In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  wind  told  upon 
her  hitherto  fluttering  sails,  and  she  took  a  plunge  forward. 
The  journey  was  commenced.  / 

The  schooner,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the  captain, 
who  himself  directed  the  helmsman,  was  not  long  in  clear- 
ing the  awkward  and  difficult  port  of  Galveston.  They 
stood  out  to  sea  for  some  time;  and  then,  shifting  the 
boat's  course,  steered  along  the  land,  which  the  helmsman 
was  directed  to  keep  in  sight,  without  approaching  it. 
This  general  direction  given,  Harris  and  the  gambucino 
sat  down  to  smoke  and  talk  over  their  plans.  They  had 
agreed  on  a  most  bold  and  daring  act. 

The  river  Guazacoalco,  to  the  ea9t  of  Vera  Cruz,  flows 
from  south  to  north.  It  takes  its  rise  near  Tehuantepec,  a 
town  built  upon  a  small  lake  which  flows  towards  the  Pacific. 
The  Guazacoalco  is  in  Vera  Cruz  State.  Like  all  the  rivers 
of  this  const,  its  month  is  closed  by  a  bar,  which  vessels 
above  three  hundred  tons  cannot  cross;  while  they  can, 
once  over,  run  up  as  far  as  sixty  miles.  Above  this  nothing 
but  canoes  are  available.  The  mouth  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
but  it  Boon  narrows.  It  was  the  intention  of  Lieut.  Har- 
ris to  cross  the  bar  in  the  night,  afterboldly  examining  the 
bar,  under  cover  of  an  audacious  trick,  and  then  to  sail  up 
the  river,  conceal  the  schooner  in  a  deep  unfrequented 
creek,  known  to  Don  Rafaele,  near  which  the  treasure  was 
hidden. 

So  bold  an  act  was  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and 
the  lieutenant  and  Gambueino  accordingly  discussed  it  in 
all  its  bearings.  They  were  thus  occupied  when  the  mate 
of  the  schooner  approached  the  young  officer. 


«  Whit  is  it,  Perry  t" 

"A  norther,  sir,"  replied  the  experienced  old  taller 
who  was  second  in  command. 

The  officer  started  to  his  feet. 

Afar  off  in  the  north-west  came  a  black  cloud.  It  rose 
from  a  corner  of  the  sky  with  fearftil  rapidity.  Every 
minute  it  became  larger.  It  was  one  of  those  sudden 
storms  incident  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which"  come  on 
without  notice,  and  last  generally  twelve  hours.  To  lay 
cost  I  know  their  severity,  having  suffered  them  more  than 
once. 

"  Close-reef  the  mainsail,  Perry,"  said  Lieutenant  Harris 
quietly,  "and  let  her  go  easy." 

At  that  instant  the  south-east  breeze  died  awav,  the 
sails  flapped  loosely,  and  the  schooner  was  tossed  upon  the 
turgid  waters  without  power  of  guidance.  Gradually  the 
waves  subsided,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  sea  was  almost 
as  calm  as  the  wind.  At  this  moment  the  water  in  the  dis- 
tance seemed  discoloured :  a  bank  (a  huge  ripple)  came 
sweeping  on.  This  was  the  edge  of  the  wind  bearing  down 
with  fearftil  rapidity. 

a  Hard  a-lee  ! "  thundered  Harris,  just  in  time  ;  for 
the  wind  came  upon  them  like  a  thunder-eUp,  and  the 
schooner,  after  a  terrific  shake,  lay  down,  rose  again,  and 
then  plunged  madly  into  the  roaring  waves.  The  storm 
was  of  a  most  severe  and  serious  character,  and  had  not 
the  Santa  Anna  been  a  vessel  of  sturdy  make,  manned  by 
bold  and  experienced  men,  nothing  could  have  saved  nor. 
The  whole  scene  darkened ;  night  seemed  coming  on ; 
from  warm  the  temperature  fell  to  bitter  cold,*  and  all 
prepared  for  a  long  and  terrible  struggle.  For  twelve 
hours  the  cutter  and  her  gallant  crew  battled  with  the 
tempest,  and  it  was  only  at  dawn  the  next  day  that,  the 
wind  subsiding,  the  reef-points  were  let  out,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  canvas  was  displayed  to  tile  breeze.    • 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  passed  close  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  night  found  them  lying  off  near  the 
Guazacoalco. 


CHAPTER  II. 
FOBT  GUAXAOOALCO. 

At  break  of  day  next  morning  a  schooner  lay  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Guazacoalco,  under  English  colours. 
On  her  deck  was  an  officer  in  the  costume  of  the  British 
navy,  while  four  sailors  sat  in  the  jolly-boat  belonging  to 
her,  and  which  lay  alongside.  A  solitary  man,  besides 
the  officer,  was  on  the  deck,  and  he  stood  at  the  helm. 
It  was  a  lovely  day ;  and  the  schooner  lay-too  in  the  warm, 
light  breeze,  floating  like  a  duck  upon  the  water. 

Don  Rafaele  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  cabin,  as  his 
presence  on  deck,  in  Mexican  costume,  would  have  at  once 
betrayed  the  trick  which  Lieutenant  Harris  was  about  to 
play  upon  the  Mexican  commander. 

In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  ready,  and  the  young 
Englishman  stepped  into  his  launch,  and  pulled  for  the 
shore.  The  direction  in  which  he  headed  was  for  the  fort 
of  Guazacoalco.  Half  an  hour  took  the  party  within  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  towards  the  left  bank,  on  which 
the  fort  is  situated.  Not  a  soul  was  on  the  bank;  and 
Lieutenant  Harris  at  once  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort.     It  was  a  queer-looking  building  enough.     Four 

*  Prom  85  to  45  in  the  course  of  an  infinitely  short  space  of 
time,  *  * 
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thick  brick  walls  supported  a  roof  of  bamboo  and  palm 
leaves.  Towards  the-  sea  were  four  doors,  wide  open.  Id 
front  of  these  was  a  little  esplanade,  floored  with  bricks,  on 
which  rested  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  of  somewhat  heavy  metal. 
A  tower  to  the  left  supported  the  national  flag,  and  at  the 
fcotjof  these  were  two  cannon  more. 

One  sentry  walked  up  and  down  in  the  local  costume. 
He  had  a  ragged  loose  shirt  over  his  trousers,  a  hat  of 
pahn  leaves,  an  old  cartridge  belt,  a  prodigious  gun  with 
an  antique  bayonet  of  huge  length,  and  wore  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings.  On  perceiving  the  officer,  followed  by  three 
aea,  he  made  a  signal ;  and  fifty  men,  in  a  similar  uni- 
form, rushed  forth  just  in  time  to  do  honour  to  the  cos* 
tmne  sitae  British  navy.  The  commander,  who  wore  a 
Use  doth  ooat  and  heavy  silver  epaulettes,  advanced  with 
raised***. 

*  Welcome,  caballero  S"  he  cried. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Lieutenant  Harris,  with  much  po- 
titencss.  "  I  come  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  frigate 
Samsos,  now  in  the  offing  at  some  distance,  to  ask  if  she 
can  find  a  supply  of  fruits  and  fresh  water  in  this  quarter/' 

*  Water  in  abundance,  and  fruits  as  muoh  as  you  can 
wish,"  answered  the  half-caste  governor. 

After  bowing  to  the  ragged  regiment,  our  hero  entered, 
and  accepted  the  commandant's  offer  to  sit  down. 

The  accommodation  was  scanty,  and  rough  enough ;  but 
tea  were  some  fresh  fruits  and  tortillias,  which  the  young 
Englishman  accepted  with  readiness. 
"  The  Signer  smokes?"  said  the  governor,  politely. 
44  Anything,"  replied  Lieutenant  Harris. 
"  Do  you  eat  tobacco?"  continued  the  governor,  look- 
isg  curiously  si  him. 

M  Ro,"  said  Harris,  with  a  look  of  disgust.  He  knew 
the  meaning  and  force  of  the  question.  The  cunning 
Mexican  wanted  to  be  sure  his  guest  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can; and  as  all  the  American  sailors  chew,  while  few 
Saghan  naval  officers  do,  this  answer  appeared  to  satisfy 
the  swarthy  governor.  After  an  hour  spent  in  mutual 
politeness,  and  in  taking  refreshments,  Lieutenant  Harris 
returned  to  his  boat,  and  having  rejoined  his  schooner, 
stood  out  to  sea,  as  if  in  search  of  the  Samson. 

But,  while  going  and  returning,  the  young  sailor  had 

taken  soundings,  and  he  was  now  confident  of  being  able 

to  run  his  schooner  into  the  river  during  the  darkest  night. 

As  soon  as  night  fell,  the  schooner  headed  once  more 

towards  the  Guazacoalco. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  did  the 
keen  eye  of  Lieutenant  Harris  realise  to  himself  the  shadowy 
outline  of  the  coast.  He  approached,  however,  the  very 
mouth  of  the  river,  thanks  to  the  marked  outline  of  the 
brick  fort  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill.  The  lead  was  then 
used,  and,  under  the  skilful  hand  of  its  commander,  the 
gallant  schooner  soon  floated  on  the  still  waters  of  the  river. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  a  boat  being  put  ahead  to  sound, 
the  Santa  Anna  continued  her  course  boldly  until  lofty  and 
projecting  trees  screened  her  from  curious  eyes.  The 
anchor  was  then  raised,  and  the  weary  crew  sought  rest. 
At  dawn  of  day  they  found  themselves  about  six  miles  np 
the  river,  and  at  once  continued  their  journey.  By  dint 
of  tacking,  sails,  and  poles,  in  about  two  hours  they  had 
reached  the  station  which  Don  Bafaele  considered  fit  for  a 
halt. 

An  island  thickly  wooded  to  the  very  water,  where  tlie 
gmu  tree,  the  cedar,  the  laurel,  the  mahogany,  and  the 
•spots  rivalled  each  other  in  verdure,  where  the  Ameri- 


can palm  waved  high  and  majestic,  divided  the  river  into 
two,  while  to  the  left  a  third  channel  showed  itself,  within 
which  it  was  proposed  to  conceal  the  schooner.  Harris 
gazed  with  delight  upon  the  romantic  scene.  The  sandy 
hillocks,  surmounted  by  rare  trees,  aquatic  birds  by  thou- 
sands waving  their  varied  plumes  o'er  land  and  water,  the 
yellow-headed  parrot  with  squealing  cry,  the  solemn  tucana 
in  reflective  contemplation  on  the  immensity  of  its  own 
nasal  projection,  the  sighing  dove,  the  canvas-back  duck, 
the  myriads  of  little  squalling  and  cooing  choristers,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  river,  sparkling  and  spangled  by  mil- 
lions of  fish  darting  to  the  surface  in  search  of  food,  all 
formed  a  scene  which  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of 
a  romantic  young  Englishman. 

But  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  forgotten; 
and  Harris  at  once  entered  his  boat,  and  prepared  to  guide 
the  schooner  into  her  place  of  concealment.  The  creek 
was  narrow,  and  without  current,  while  the  trees  which 
shaded  its  banks  joined  thickly  overhead,  so  thickly  as  to 
render  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Anna  within  its  shelter 
a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  yards  and  booms  were  at  once 
removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  two  naked  masts,  each  of 
one  solid  piece  of  wood.  These  were  immovable.  This  done, 
the  whole  crew  and  Lieutenant  Harris  began  towing  up 
the  river,  Don  Bafaele  standing  at  the  helm.  She  entered 
the  creek  bravely,  but  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  stay  her 
course.  Her  topmasts  had  caught  in  the  fall  of  a  tree. 
The  mate,  Perry,  a  light,  active  Mow,  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  schooner,  and  climbed,  by  the  aid  of  a  hal- 
yard, to  the  summit  of  the  mast,  axe  in  hand.  Securely 
fastened,  he  set  to  work,  and,  as  the  schooner  advanced, 
cleared  it  of  all  obstructions.  A  sudden  and  rapid  turn 
in  the  stream  soon  brought  them  to  the  kind  of  place  they 
sought.  Harris  now  issued  rapid  orders,  which  showed 
the  quickness  of  his  eye.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  close 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  high  bank,  the  branches  of  which 
projected  right  over  its  deck.  Boughs  were  then  cleared 
away,  and  three  trees  quickly  felled,  which,  by  means  of 
their  voluminous  foliage,  completely  hid  the  schooner. 
A  judicious  use  and  arrangement  of  hanging  boughs  of 
the  abundant  creeping  parasites  soon  so  concealed  the 
Texan  privateer,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  careless  eye 
to  divine  that  behind  that  green  curtain  lay  a  dangerous 
and  formidable  foe.  The  swivel  gun  guarded  the  exit  and 
entrance. 

"  Now,  Don  Bafaele,"  said  Lieutenant  Harris,  turning 
to  his  guest,  and  speaking  in  French,  a  language  which 
none  understood  but  themselves,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 
"J  thank  you.  We  will  begin  operations  at  once. 
Leave  Don  Perry  in  command,  and  let  us  take  the  jrirtotta." 
The  two  adventurers,  having  first  thrown  a  poncho 
over  their  shoulders  and  assumed  the  vast  sombrero,  en- 
tered the  canoe  drawn  from  the  hold.  Both  were  armed 
with  rifles,  pistols,  and  dagger.  Harris  recommended  ex- 
treme caution  to  his  men,  prohibited  the  landing  of  more 
than  one  at  a  time,  the  firing  of  shots  near  head-quarters, 
and  recommended  fishing  in  preference  to  hunting.  This 
done,  he  departed. 

The  Mexican,  who  was  grave  and  solemn,  took  the 
guidance  of  the  canoe,  and  ascended  the  creek.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Don  Bafaele  was  no  doubt  anxiously 
speculating  on  the  existence  of  his  money-bags.  Lieute- 
nant Harris  was  admiring  the  rich  vegetation,  the  deep 
green  of  the  trees,  and  the  varied  plumage  and  notes  of 
the  forest  birds.    Suddenly  the  Mexican  stopped  and  spoke. 
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"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  hero  we  part.  I  go  to  seek  my 
treasure  through  dangers  known  only  to  myself.  Wait 
for  me  here  alone.  Wait  three  days.  If  I  am  not  re- 
turned by  the  dawn  of  the  fourth,  depart ;  for  then  all 
will  be  lost." 

Lieutenant  Harris,  though  surprised  enough  at  this 
sudden  separation,  said  nothing,  but  shook  hands  with  his 
oompanion,  and  let  him  land.  The  Mexican  took  his 
arms  and  three  leathern  sacks  of  rather  large  dimensions, 
and9  burying  himself  in  the  forest,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MARIA. 

Harris  remained  alone  in  his  canoe.  He  was  floating 
over  a  sandy  and  shallow  part  of  the  stream,  evidently  serv- 
ing as  a  lord.  This  he  hastened  to  leave,  and,  concealing 
his  canoe  in  the  usual  way,  returned  along  the  opposite 
bank  by  which  Don  Rafaele  had  departed,  in  search  of  the 
pathway.  It  was  narrow  and  sandy,  with  marks  of  recent 
footsteps,  and  our  hero  saw  that  it  led  either  to  the  mUpa$ 
or  oanaU*  of  the  neighbouring  village.  The  ardent  and 
bold  young  sailor  reflected  that  the  Mexican  women  ware 
extremely  lovely,  and,  his  curiosity  once  exoited,  he 
determined  to  indulge  it. 

His  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  heart  light  and  merry, 
Lieutenant  Harris  trod  gaily  on  beneath  the  thick  shade 
of  the  trees,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  grassy  hil- 
locks, now  buried  in  massive  foliage,  now  enjoying  cool 
breezes  in  open  glades.  The  dry  leaves  cracked  beneath 
his  feet,  and  land- crabs  hurried  away  from  his  steps  in 
alarm* 

Suddenly  the  path  divided  into  two  branches*  One  was 
hard  and  beaten,  and  open  overhead ;  the  other  turned 
away,  and  buried  itself  in  the  thick  of  the  wood*  Huge 
trees  mingled  from  side  to  side  their  splendid  verdure  in 
Vaults  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  now  huge 
corded  oonvolvnli  drew  them  together,  now  it  held  them 
back,  while  there  again  it  formed  of  itself  a  shady  eanopy, 
presently  hanging  loosely  from  the  boughs  in  rich  fes- 
toons, they  touched  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  Soft 
and  perfumed  odours  rose  from  the  tropical  flowers  that 
bordered  the  path,  and  Harris  hesitated  not  a  moment  to 
follow  the  windings  of  this  mysterious  pathway. 

Save  the  singing  of  the  birds  upon  the  waving  boughs, 
all  was  still. 

.  On  walked  our  young  hero  along  this  tract,  the  turn- 
ings of  which  seemed  interminable,  when  suddenly  it 
became  straight,  terminating  evidently  by  the  light  upon 
a  small  clearing.  The  eye  of  the  young  sailor  dilated  as 
he  caught  sight  of  a  female  form.  Against  a  tree  leaned 
a  half-naked  Mexican,  a  native  Indian  girl.  She  was 
about  sixteen.  A  blue  cotton  cloth  was  bound  round  her 
waist,  and  reached  to  two  or  three  inehes  above  her  knees. 
Except  this  she  wore  nothing.  Her  complexion  was  dark ; 
her  form  tall  and  perfect ;  her  eyes  were  jet  black,  and 
added  to  the  expression  of  a  face  the  features  of  which 
were  regular  and  beautiful.  Her  neck,  shoulders,  and 
bosom  would  have  served  as  models  for  a  statuary,  as 
would  her  bare  legs  and  feet.  Two  long  tresses  of  black 
hair  hang  down  her  back. 

She  was  by  a  fountain.  A  pitcher  was  at  her  feet, 
and  yet  sjie  moved  not*    She  was  doubtless  dreaming  one 
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of  those  waking  dreams  which  trouble  the  hearts  of  young 
girls  when  they  have  yet  never  loved. 

Harris  stood  silent  with  admiration  and  wonder,  and 
then,  advancing  suddenly,  stood  beside  the  girl. 

She  screamed,  and  tried  to  run. 

"  Stay,  lovely  creature! "  said  Harris,  in  a  soft,  low 
voice,  "fear  me  not." 

The  Mexican  girl  looked  up  to  the  handsome  face  of 
the  young  sailor,  and  though  her  terrified  lookdid  not 
fade  away,  she  no  longer  sought  to  fly. 

Harris  made  her  sit  down  beside  him,  asked  her  ques- 
tions of  the  country,  of  the  people,  of  herself,  of  her 
family,  and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  as  artless, 
charming,  and  innocent  in  talk  as  she  was  beautiful  in 
feature.  Between  two  young  people,  both  handsome  and 
heart-whole,  acquaintance  soon  proceeds,  especially  in  ad- 
vanced climates,  where  the  sensations  are  quick;  and 
before  long  Bruce  Harris  and  Maria  del  Gonde  were  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  To  their  utter  astonishment 
the  sun  suddenly  set,  in  the  middle  of  a  merry  meal  they 
were  making  on  the  contents  of  the  young  sailor'a  Aovr*- 
$ack. 

"My  God!"  cried  the  girl,  "it  is  night.  I  must 
back  to  the  easa." 

"  But  I  shall  never  find  my  way  to  my  boat,"  seid 
Harris. 

"  I  can  let  you  sleep  in  a  shed  near  the  ana,"  replied 
the  girl,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

The  young  sailor  accepted  gladly,  and  followed  his 
lovely  guide  with  pleasure. 

Maria  del  Gonde  was  an  orphan.  She  owned  a  Utile 
property,  a  hut,  and  a  field  which  a  servant  cultivated. 
She  had  an  old  aunt,  almost  bed-ridden,  residing  with  her, 
who,  however,  was  about  to  leave  her  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  A  boat  from  Minatitlen  was  to 
fetch  her  on  the  fourth  day.  Lieutenant  Harris  was  deeply 
in  love.  He  had  drank  in  deep  draughts  of  intoxicating  pat* 
sion  from  the  beaming  eyes  of  the  lovely  Mexican*  She 
was,  however,  as  innocent  as  she  was  beautiful ;  and  as 
both  were  for  the  first  time  in  the  trammels  of  the  mali- 
cious god,  their  intercourse  was  not  troubled  by  a  thought 
which  either  would  have  blushed  to  confess. 

The  hut  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  It  was 
composed  of  four  upright  posts,  cane  walla,  and  mud,  with 
a  thatched  roof.  It  had  only  one  room,  containing  a  bed 
and  a  hammock.  The  bed  contained  the  old  aunt,  and 
the  hammock  was  the  sleeping  place  of  Maria.  The  old 
Mexican,  hideously  ugly  as  the  hot  and  unwholesome  cli- 
mate of  the  Guazaooalco  could  make  her,  received  her 
niece  crossly,  but  a  few  kind  words  soon  dissipated  the 
storm,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  introducing  the 
stranger.  Harris  was  delighted.  He  sat  down,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  further  conversation ;  and,  while  Maria 
proceeded  to  manufacture  tortillia*  (the  native  hot  bread), 
he  talked  with  the  old  lady. 

It  was  late  when  the  young  officer  went  to  his  shed,  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  the  beautiful  girl  whom  chance  had 
thrown  in  his  way  in  the  wilds  of  Guazacoalco. 

At  early  dawn  he  awoke;  and  Maria  was  standing  beside 
him,  gazing  at  him  with  curious  satisfaction.  Harris 
leaped  up  from  his  hammock,  and  kissed  the  lovely 
Mexican's  hand,  who  then  offered  him  breakfast.  He  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  day  began  again,  in  company  with  his 
charming  friend.  Breakfast  over,  Maria  offered  to  guide 
bin  through  the  forest;  and  the  young  sailor  accepted 
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with  delight.  Walking,  talking,  sitting  beneath  the  shade 
of  lofty  trees,  speaking  of  love  and  happiness,  of  the  de- 
lights of  affection,  the  day  passed  rapidly. 

Towards  evening,  Maria  grew  pensive. 

"  What  ails  yon,  beloved  ?"  said  the  young  man  tenderly. 

«  Ah,  Englishman, "  replied  she,  with  touching  naivete, 
"  you  will  go  away  to  your  country,  and  marry,  and  for- 
get   But  I— X  shall  never  forget" 

"  What  ?"  said  Harris,  eagerly. 

"  You,"  replied  the  innocent  girl. 

"  Come  with  me,"  cried  Harris,  warmly.  "  You  shall 
be  my  wife.  I  will  quit  my  service.  We  will  go  live  in 
the  woods  of  America — healthier  than  here— where  your 
beauty  will  last  for  ever." 

«  Bat  why  not  stay  here  f"  said  Maria,  timidly. 

M  The  fevers  of  Guasaooaleo  would  kill  me." 

"  Bat  do  not  people  die  in  your  country  9" 

"  Hot  at  they  do  here ;  while  a  woman  is  a  beautiful 
girl  twenty  years  longer  than  here." 

"  Smtnger,"  oried  Maria,  taking  his  hand,  "  swear  by 
thy  God  to  be  true  and  sincere  with  the  poor  Mexican." 

"  I  swear,"  replied  the  young  sailor,  fervently. 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

"  1 4*  moat  fervently." 

u  Will  you  make  me  your  wife  t" 

a  I  will  most  proudly,  my  beloved  Maria." 

u  If  you  said  ■ No,' n  said  Maria,  with  delight, « I  would 
hare  gene,  for  I  lore  yen.    But  I  will  go  now  happily." 

The  happy  sailor  at  once  seated  himself  beside  his  bean- 
tifel  austresm,  and  began  seriously  to  discuss  their  future 
pins.    In  these  tropical  climates,  where  civilisation  has 


made  little  progress,  a  courtship  is  not  the  long  process 
known  to  young  ladies  in  our  favoured  isle.  A  girl  of  six- 
teen, touched  by  the  arrow  of  the  god  of  love,  is  apt  to 
confess  her  passion  at  once.  She  feels  that  her  affection 
is  given,  and  she  sees  no  reason  for  concealing  her  emo- 
tions. Maria,  used  to  her  rude  countrymen,  had  been 
fascinated  at  once  by  the  young  sailor,  so  superior  in  man- 
ners and  knowledge.  He  had  told  her  things  she  knew 
not,  and  admiration  had  been  the  parent  of  affection. 
Harris,  a  true-hearted  English  youth,  unused  to  the  hollow 
affections  which  too  frequently  captivate  for  a  moment  the 
blot*  youth  of  great  towns,  and  completely  won  by  the  in- 
nocence and  beauty  of  Maria,  had  at  once  determined  to 
bear  away  his  prise,  and  make  her  his  wife  in  the  first  sta- 
tion of  civilisation  at  which  they  should  arrive. 

This  his  decision,  their  plans  were  easy.  On  the  return 
of  Don  Bafaele,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  old  aunt, 
Maria  was  to  meet  Harris,  and  accompany  him  to  his 
vessel.  They  were  to  sail  where  circumstances  allowed. 
If  the  trip,  the  objects  of  which  were  concealed  by  Harris, 
proved  successful,  the  young  sailor  oould  quit  the  service 
with  propriety,  and  retire,  to  become  a  family  man  and  a 
landsman.  He  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  at  first;  but  when  Maria  had 
received  two  years'  education,  they  were  to  go  to  England, 
where  Lieutenant  Bruce  Harris  was  quite  sure  his  father 
and  mother  would  receive  with  pleasure  the  dusky  bride 
of  their  only  and  beloved  son. 

Such  were  the  happy  dreams  of  this  happy  pair  $  but 
fortune  was  destined  to  nip  their  accomplishment  in  the 
very  bud. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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This  is  the  solitary  moonlit  shore ; 

The  midnight  sea  like  molten  silver  shines ; 

No  spectral  vessel,  with  her  shadowy  wing, 

Skims  o'er  the  sheeny  path,  where  souls 

Just  liberated  from  their  tenements  of  dust 

Seem  flitting  to  the  distant  shores  of  heaven. 

lew  are  the  jewels  on  the  brow  of  Night ; 

She,  ia  the  royal  presence  of  Dian, 

Hath  sparely  decked  herself  with  modest  gems, 

Reserving  in  her  ebon  cabinet 

Her  glittering  store,  until  the  Queen 

Behind  the  curtains  of  her  sanctuary 

Retires  to  worship.   Wreathes  of  snow-white  cloud 

Ermine  the  train  of  her  deep  asore  robe, 

As  in  the  posture  of  meek  loyalty 

She  kneels  before  her  radiant  sovereign's  throne. 

Inland  long  lines  of  pine  and  poplar  woods 
Stand  gloomy,  glassing  in  the  shining  ground 

Their  sombrous  shades,  tike  sable  plumes  upon 
The  hearse  of  Nature,  on  whose  obsequies 

The  moon  with  sorrow  pale  attendeth  sad, 

And  with  her  lamp  dim  lighting  to  the  tomb 

Of  silence  and  oblivion  the  dark  path. 

Sanaa  fike  deep  sighs  come  mournful  on  the  ear; 

TSs  the  wailing  wind  moaning  low  dirges 

Prom  the  woods  that,  like  harps  JEobau 

Responding  to  the  Spirit's  rueful  touch, 

Make  music  for  Creation's  funeral. 


A  darkness  gathers  on  the  sea ; 

The  woods  grow  blacker  on  the  hill, 

Slow  shadowing  the  plains  with  deeper  gloom; 


The  doleful  sounds  fall  heavier  on  the  ear, 

Filling  the  soul  with  strange  mysterious  dread. 

What  ominous  cause  can  work  such  sudden  change? 

Lo!  o'er  the  visage  of  the  lustring  moon 

Gloomily  a  sable  speck  is  spreading; 

It  is  the  burial  procession  passing 

In  solemn  pomp  along  the  silent  heavens, 

With  Nature  coffin'd  to  her  unknown  grave. 

The  black-robed  train  are  moving  slowly  on. 

They  seem  to  pause — the  lamp  is  nearly  out — 

The  rites  are  done.     The  dark  procession  stirs. 

As  silently  and  slowly  as  it  came 

It  is  departing — it  is  gone.    The  moon, 

Her  task  fulfilled,  withdraws  her  fev'ring  light. 

Bolls  now  the  joyful  wind  deep  melodies; 

The  sea,  the  woods,  the  plains,  are  catching  bright 

The  rising  glories  of  the  new-born  sun, 

That  comes  to  chase  the  shadows  of  the  night, 

And  pour  upon  a  renovated  world 

A  mighty  flood  of  all-reviving  day. 

Thus,  when  the  hour  of  doom  is  sounded  out, 

And  this  great  globe,  with  all  its  habitants, 

Lies  deep  entombed  beneath  th'  eclipsing  frown 

Of  an  avenging  God,  it  is  decreed 

That  Night  shall  stretch  but  for  a  while 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  its  sackcloth  plains. 

Upon  its  shrouded  face  again  shall  rise 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  Peace,  that  ne'er 

Shall  wester  from  his  biasing  senith  throne; 

But,  from  the  deeps  and  fountains  of  his  beams, 

Shall  gush  upon  the  recreated  earth 

A  boundless  sea  of  never-ending  light.  J.  B.  D- 
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The  world  Has  no  more  really  interesting  region  than 
the  district  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Golf,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  earliest  associations 
of  the  human  race  cluster  over  that  now  neglected 
land.  The  truths  that  sink  into  the  human  heart 
in  earliest  infancy,  have  their  scenery  in  the  Eastern 
land  on  which  civilised  men  have  seldom  practically 
thought  in  their  matured  years,  and  yet  the  scriptural 
narratives  of  our  earliest  progenitors — of  the  parents  of 
the  human  race — connect  themselves,  in  every  mind, 
with  the  great  river  of  the  East.  The  precise  site  of 
the  Paradise  on  earth  is  nowhere  stated;  and,  if  it  were, 
the  locality  would  present  none  of  its  original  beauty, 
for  it  bears,  perhaps  pre-eminently,  the  common  curse. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  aud  the  Tigris  to  justify  the  tradition  of  its 
being  a  mountain  home,  amongst  the  mighty  hills  from 
which  these  rivers  flow,  and  probably  not  far  removed 
from  the  spot  at  which  our  race  began  their  second 
course  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of  progression.  We 
have  analysed  all  the  theories  respecting  our  origin 
with  care,  and,  as  we  thought,  without  prejudice. 
The  inquiry  brings  us  back  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
as  the  only  narrative  or  theory  satisfactory,  in  a 
scientific  view,  that  has  been  presented.  The  various 
surmises  of  speculative  men  degenerate,  under  a  close 
examination,  into  groundless  opinions,  that  are  clearly 
opposed  to  facts  within  our  cognoscence,  or  to  theories 
dated  back  so  very  far  that  we  have  no  means  of  test- 
ing their  probability ;  because,  for  example,  nobody 
has  yet  guessed  the  infinite  ages  that  would  be  requisite 
for  the  race  of  toads  to  stretch  themselves  upwards  out 
of  mire  and  silt  into  the  canine  or  the  feline  family,  or 
how  long  time  would  be  required  for  another  start  into  a 
higher  region  of  existence.  Our  modern  learning  is 
only  poetry  run  into  the  prose  of  meagre  thought  and 
shallow  science;  and  our  "Vestiges"  but  deductions  from 
the  assumption  that  Ovid,  in  his  "Metamorphoses," 
sometimes  spelt  facts  backwards. 

Many  readers  may  remember,  with  us,  the  yearnings 
of  infancy  towards  the  unseen  and  unknown  Eden  of 
the  young  and  guiltless  world — how  all  other  stories 
fell  in  interest  before  the  tale  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
their  garden  of  beauty,  their  great  calamity,  their 
sorrows  and  sufferings  when  driven  from  amongst  its 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  to  wrench  from  an  arid 
and  a  comparatively  unwilling  soil  the  sustenance  of 
nine  hundred  years.  Then  the  story  of  the  first  sad 
murder  fixes  on  the  infant  mind ;  and  the  first  deep 
impression  of  bloody  crime  and  guilt  over  which  the 
young  spirit  ponders,  and  ponders  so  deeply  as  never 
to  forget  the  deed,  is  Cain  killing  Abel.  The  flood, 
and  its  dread  waste  of  waters,  hangs  next  upon  the 
young  imagination;  and  it  draws  pictures  of  the 
terrible  devastation,  of  life  struggling  everywhere  with 
death,  and  everywhere,  save  within  that  one  floating 
ark  of  safety,  struggling  in  vain.  The  feats  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  Nirarod,  fix  themselves  in  the  young 
mind,  and  the  name  becomes  familiarly  associated 
with  the  pursuits  of  its  owner  in  every  stage  of  life. 


The  form  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  never  will  be  truly 
ascertained ;  but  the  clumsiest  wood  engravings  have 
given  it  a  form  and  shape  to  the  young  that  is  never 
erased  from  the  mind  of  the  old.  The  first  great 
city  of  the  earth — the  mother  of  all  cities — and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  that  fell  upon  its  proud  inhabi- 
tants, fasten  on  the  minds  of  youthful  readers  more 
deeply  than  many  a  painful  narrative  read  when  the 
heart  is  sere  and  cold  in  after-years — read  and  soon  for- 
gotten. Always  when  men  retrace  the  world's  history 
they  wander  back  to  that  plain  of  Shinar  in  which  the 
division  of  tribes,  nations,  and  races  originated,  and 
the  first  pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  went  out  as  from 
a  common  home  to  fulfil  the  immediate  end  of  being 
and  to  occupy  the  neglected  earth. 

The  biblical  narratives  contain  many  referenoes  to 
the  Assyrian  empire  and  cities.  The  power  of  that 
great  state  was  repeatedly  directed  against  Palestine, 
The  ten  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 
We  hear  of  Jonah  and  his  wonderful  history — his  mar- 
vellous adventures,  because  Nineveh  existed— that 
great  and  wicked  city,  wherein  were  six  score  thousand 
persons  that  could  not  distinguish  good  from  eviL 
The  book  of  Jonah  is  to  the  young  one  of  the  moat 
alluring  divisions  of  the  sacred  writings.  They  feel 
all  that  interest  in  the  prophet's  withered  gourd  which 
they  could  bestow  on  Sennacherib's  ruined  host.  As- 
syria thus  occupies  a  large  place  in  scriptural  nanaiive, 
as  it  once  filled  in  the  world's  diplomacy  and. ware. 
The  Assyrian  empire  formed  for  a  long  period  the  moat 
powerful  empire  of  the  earth.  Its  luxurious  capital, 
revelled  in  wealth,  when  the  seven  hills  of  Rome 
were  untenanted.  The  war-cry  of  mighty  hosts, 
and  the  sounds  of  pleasant  music,  echoed  on. the 
Tigris,  when  the  solitude  of  a  wilderness  was  no* 
broken  on  the  Tiber.  At  last  the  denunciations  of 
prophets  were  fulfilled.  The  cup  of  prosperity  was 
converted  into  a  draught  of  anguish.  The  luxury  of 
the  Ninevites  gave  place  to  the  doom  of  slaughter  and 
slavery.  The  chariots  were  broken  and  the  horsemen 
were  scattered.  The  magnificent  temples  of  Heathen 
worship  were  destroyed.  The  diplomacy  that  swayed 
central  Asia  was  oheated  out  of  its  prey.  The  skilful 
artisans  of  the  Assyrian  capital  were  in  their  torn 
taken  captive  by  her  conquerors.  The  merchants  on 
the  Tigris  became  bondsmen  and  slaves.  The  army 
wasted  away  and  was  overwhelmed.  The  fire  of  despair 
ravaged  the  palaces  of  Ninus.  The  bittern  raised  its 
lone  cry  around  their  walls.  The  lion  made  Assyrian 
temples  his  home.  The  doom  that  went  forth  was  irre- 
vocable. The  city  was  utterly  destroyed  and  wasted, 
until  nature  slowly  shrouded  the  old  ruins  in  a  mantle 
of  gay  flowers;  and  the  Arabs  deemed,  as  they  passed  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh,  that  the  little  hills  by  the  river's  side 
had  stood  there  since  the  creation,  for  the  city  was  btsmuu 
vile,  the  dust  of  the  desert  was  cast  over  its  proudest 
monuments,  and  though  its  name  had  not  perished 
from  the  earth,  yet  even  its  local  position  was  disputed; 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  unlike  to  Egypt,  Assyria  had 
left  no  great  monuments  except  in  the  traditions  of 
the  nations,  and  the  slender  records  of  history,  to  bear 
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witness  of  its  past  greatness,  and  the  progress  made 
by  its  people  in  arts  and  luxury. 

All  those  associations  that  carry  the  mind  back  to 
tie  Assyrian  plains  and  the  Armenian  mountains  failed 
to  excite  any  interest  amongst  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  that  laud, 
for  many  centuries,  daring  which  it  slept  under  the 
deadening  influence  of  Turkish  rule.  After  the  cru- 
sades were  past,  and  the  European  races  were  en- 
gaged in  practical,  political,  and  religious  struggles, 
ercn  Palestine  was  almost  forgotten.  At  those  pe- 
riods when  the  faith,  bom  and  nursed  in  Syria,  exer- 
cised the  most  intense  influence  over  the  character 
and  conduct  of  its  western  followers,  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  remember  its  first  home  on  earth. 

The  pilgrim  fathers  who  wandered  from  their  island 
hone  to  seek  liberty  and  land  in  the  new  world,  never 
dreamed  that  in  the  oldest  world  vast  tracts,  once 
nth  and  fertile,  lay  idle  and  waste;  waiting  the  indus- 
try of  man  to  crown  them  again  with  harvest  stores. 
The  generation  who  lived  with  the  Poet  of  Paradise, 
although  conversant  with  Scripture,  and  remarkably 
interested  in  its  narratives,  entertained  no  apparent 
cariosity  regarding  the  site  and  position  of  Eden  in 
the  world.  The  relapse  of  feeling  after  the  crusades 
consumed  cunoatty  respecting  the  East;  so  that,  while 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  and  Britain  were 
making  settlements  in  the  farthest  East,  they  never 
appear  to  have  remembered  that,  in  Asia  Minor,  there 
▼ere  homes  for  more  millions  than  then  inhabited 
Europe,  on  the  landWhere  the  first  communities  of  man- 
kind had  grown  great,  rich,  and  luxurious.  The  present 
century  has  shed  more  light  over,  this  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  world — its  cradle  and  its  centre — than 
all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Gospel  was  first 
proclaimed  from  the  hills  and  by  the  lakes  of  the  des- 
pised GahTee.  The  resolute  enterprise  of  Bruce  made 
sk  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt 
which  then  remained  to  be  explored.  The  genius  of 
Kapofom  Bonaparte  led  him  to  foresee  that  the  over- 
land route,  from  east  to  west,  would  supersede  the 
tedious  passage  round  Africa  ;  and  although  he  scorn- 
ed the  idea  of  steam,  and  scarcely  knew  the  instru- 
neatatity  by  which  his  own  scheme  would  be  realised, 
jet  he  endeavoured  to  grasp  Egypt,  and  contributed 
to  bring  Syria  into  the  world  again.  Egypt  since 
then  has  become  a  highway  of  the  nations.  The  Nile 
is  the  link  once  more  between  the  east  and  west. 
Syria  is  visited  by  pleasure  parties  from  the  channel. 
The  Lebanon  is  better  known  to  British  travellers  than 
nagr  British  hills.  The  tide  of  human  life  and 
knowledge  is  once  more  setting  in  towards  the  east ; 
and  the  journey  to  Palestine  is  not  now  esteemed  an 
arduous  summer's  trip.  In  recent  years,  adventurous 
travellers  have  examined  minutely  the  characteristics 
of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
from  their  estuaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ar- 
menian hills.  The  official  inquiries  of  British  officers 
into  the  state  and  .capacity  of  the  Euphrates  were 
not,  indeed,  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  a  part  of 
the  world  where  room  exists  for  men  in  great  num- 
bers; and  few  are  found  to  dwell  therein.  They  con- 
tributed also  to  fix  the  attention  of  individuals  on  a 
district  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and  promi- 
ses to  repay  amply  the  labour  attending  its  examination, 
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The  history  of  Assyria  has  not  been  recorded  in  any 
regular  form.  We  know  that  the  Assyrian  Empire 
was  great  and  powerful — that  the  population  of  its 
cities  was  immense — the  progress  of  their  citizens  in 
many  arts  highly  creditable  to  their  early  age ;  and 
that,  on  the  Chaldean  plains,  more  than  one  great 
branch  of  science  was  partially  systematised.  Wc 
know  that  they  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  perhaps 
cultivated  military  discipline  more  assiduously  than 
any  contemporaneous  people.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  conquer  all  of  Asia  that  was  open  to  their  arms;  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  masters  of  the  world 
for  a  time.  The  sway  of  the  Assyrians  must  have 
been  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  any  succeeding 
empire.  They  probably  built  the  first  regular  cities 
of  magnitude  in  the  world  subsequent  to  the  deluge. 
They  attained  proficiency  in  many  arts.  Their  sculp* 
tures  are  executed  with  great  precision,  and  remarkable 
anatomical  knowledge.  An  examination  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  leaves  the  impression  that  they  were  acquaint* 
ed  with  processes  connected  with  the  modern  art  of 
stereotyping.  Their  sculptures  are  executed  with 
great  elegance  and  taste.  They  had  amongst  their  ar- 
tisans painters  and  gilders.  The  fabrics  of  their  looms 
had  acquired  a  marked  proficiency.  Their  dyes  were 
singularly  rich  and  durable.  Their  homes  seem  to 
have  been  furnished  with  the  utmost  taste,  and  to  have 
been  decorated  in  a  luxurious  and  costly  style.  The 
remark  applies  necessarily  to  the  homes  of  satraps  and 
kings — to  the  palaces  on  which  art  and  wealth  were 
combined  to  produce  great  results.  The  tnud  hovel  of 
the  Assyrian  serf  had,  doubtless,  borne,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  a  minute  resemblance  in  discomfort  and 
wretchedness  to  all  such  homes  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  at  all  periods  of  its  history.  The  temples 
of  Nineveh  had  been  magnificent  structures.  Their 
ruins  have  been  partially  uncovered ;  and  the  sculptures 
that  still  survive  their  burial  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lenniums, display  a  greater  knowledge  of  art  than  the 
Assyrians  were  presumed  to  possess.  The  cuneiform 
characters  of  writing  are  found  on  all  their  obelisks, 
statues,  and  sculpture  of  every  description  on  which 
any  record  has  been  placed.  We  may  yet  hope  that 
through  this  means  valuable  fragments  of  Assyrian 
history  can  be  collected.  The  sculptures  of  the  As- 
syrians are  chiefly  connected  with  two  topics— religion 
and  war.  They  are  found  in  the  temples  dedicated  to 
their  gods,  or  they  represent  battle  scenes,  with  in- 
scriptions explaining  the  events  pictured  on  the  ruins. 
The  equipments  of  their  warriors  were  very  complete. 
The  helmets  and  the  mail  are  represented  with  nicety 
and  care  in  the  sculpture.  Their  arms  consisted  chiefly 
of  bows  and  arrows,  and  short  swords.  The  sieges  of 
fortified  places  and  cities  arc  represented  on  some  of 
the  walls,  and  from  them  many  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
tural passages  can  be  obtained.  In  conducting  sieges 
the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  applied  the  means  that 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  more  modern  but  still 
now  ancient  nations.  They  had  battering-rams  and 
large  shields  to  cover  the  soldiers  engaged  in  under- 
mining walls.  They  built  up  towers  against  the  cities 
attacked  by  them,  and  fought  against  the  besieged  on 
the  walls  from  their  turret  tops.  The  sculptures  illus- 
trate literally  the  threatenings  of  the  prophets  against 
Jerusalem.  The  Assyrians  were  powerful  in  horses 
and  chariots,  and  the  engravings  on  the  walls  of  their 
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old  palaces  bring  back  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  verses 
in  Ezekiel  :— 

"  The  Babylonians,  and  all  the  Chaldeans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and 
Koa,  and  all  the  Assyrians  with  them ;  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men,  captains  and  rulers,  great  lords  and  renowned,  all  of  them 
riding  npon  horses.  And  they  shall  come  against  thee  with 
chariots,  waggons,  and  wheels,  and  with  an  assembly  of  people, 
which  shall  set  against  thee  buckler  and  shield  and  helmet  round 
about :  and  I  will  set  judgment  before  them,  and  they  shall  judge 
thee  according  to  their  judgments." 

No  text  in  holy  writ,  connected  with  these  terrible 
Assyrians,  is  without  an  illustration  in  the  mounds  of 
ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  strength  of  the 
Assyrians  in  horses  is  curiously  shown  in  the  23d 
Terse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  2d  Kings,  where  Rab- 
shakeh,  the  Assyrian  chief,  and  spokesman,  taunts  the 
calamity- stricken  Jews  with  an  offer  of  two  thousand 
horses,  uif  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders 
upon  them."  The  character  of  the  Assyrian  land 
was  not  exaggerated  by  Rab-shakeh  in  his  address  to 
the  Jews,  starving  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  many 
centuries  ago,  when  he  said  : — 

H  Hearken  not  to  Hczekiah  ;  for  thus  saith  the  King  of  As- 
syria, make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  ont  to 
me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one 
of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  cistern ; 
until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land ;  a 
land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vin  ovarii b,  a  laud  of 
oil-olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die :  and 
hearken  not  unto  Hczekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying, 
The  Lord  will  deliver  us.'* 

The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  old  palaces,  be- 
neath the  mounds  of  burnt  brick  and  dust,  grass  and 
flowers,  that  now  cover  over  and  conceal  the  fallen 
pride  of  old  Nineveh,  directly  illustrate  the  beautiful 
promise  of  relief  to  Jerusalem,  which  occurs  in  the  chap- 
ter subsequent  to  that  from  which  we  have  quoted: — 

"  By  thy  messengers  thou  hast  reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast 
said,  With  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  I  am  come  up  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  will  cut  down 
the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof." 

The  walla  of  the  rooms  in  the  different  palaces  be- 
neath the  mounds  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  co- 
vered with  battle  scenes,  in  which  the  Assyrian  chariot, 
a  vehicle  most  complete  in  its  equipment  and  appoint- 
ments, prevails.  Even  in  the  lion  hunts  which  are 
sometimes  represented,  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  containing  the  driver  and  the  bowman,  take  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  Assyrians  evidently  relied  on 
chariots  as  their  chief  arm  of  warfare.  In  tins  respect 
they  differed  materially  from  the  Greeks  and  Romaus, 
and  their  tactics  were  necessarily  different  from  those 
of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  cume  frequently  into  col- 
lision. The  Hebrews  were  expressly  commanded  not 
to  multiply  chariots  and  horses.  Their  army  was  to 
be  chiefly  formed  by  the  militia  of  Palestine.  Their 
wars  were  principally  defensive,  and  even  when  ag- 
gressive, they  were  confined  to  the  Syrian  range  of 
mountains  and  valleys — a  hill-country,  wherein  cavalry 
and  chariots  could  not  operate  with  advantage.  The 
Assyrians  inhabited  wide  plains.  They  had  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  their  wide-sweeping  lands.  The  Egvp- 
tions  employed  chariots  and  horseincn  in  their  battles 
for  similar  reasons.  Oriental  nations — with  such  excep- 
tions as  the  Jews,  and  probably  minor  nations,  fenced, 
like  them,  around  their  border  by  the  everlasting  hills 
— adopted  similar  aid  to  their  force*  in,  battles  and 


it  is  one  of  many  circumstantial  evidences  in  favour  of 
the  oriental  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons — their  emi- 
gration, very  directly  and  rapidly,  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  or  the  centre  of  Asia — that  the  Romans  had 
to  meet  war-chariots  in  battle  on  their  first  invasion  of 
the  Island. 

In  the  32d  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  2d  Kings, 
we  meet  another  incidental  passage  in  the  Scripture 
narrative,  which  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  ruius 
now  opened,  and  believed,  on  the  best  grounds,  to  be 
the  sole  remnants  of  Nineveh : — 

"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria, lie  fchall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.  By 
the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  shall  not 
conic  into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this  city, 
to  save  it,  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's 
sake.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  weie  all  dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went,  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh." 

On  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  we  have 
representations  of  the  means  employed  in  besieging 
fortified  places.  The  plans  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  passages  of  the  aacred  narrative  which  we 
have  quoted.  The  towers  exist,  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  walls  to  be  attacked,  and  the  bowmen  are  shooting 
their  arrows  into  the  besieged  town.  Banks  are 
raised  in  other  places  against  the  walls,  and  by  their 
means  the  Assyrian  warriors  ascend  against  their  ene- 
mies. Large  shields,  or  coverings,  are  moved  forward 
close  to  tho  walls  ;  and,  protected  by  them  from  the 
missiles  of  the  besieged,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
Assyrian  host  ply  their  perilous  avocations  against  the 
walls.  In  another  quarter,  scaling-ladders  are  thrown 
up  against  the  walls  :  and  the  soldiers,  carrying  their 
shields  above  their  heads,  are  thus  attempting  to  foree 
an  ingress.  The  battle  scenes  of  Nineveh  invariably 
represent  the  Assyrians  as  victorious ;  bat  they  met 
many  reverses,  although  none  probably  more  signal 
and  disastrous  than  that  before  Jerusalem,  until  the 
time  fatal  to  the  empire  arrived,  when  a  voluptuous 
monarch  closed  his  inglorious  life  by  an  act,  esteemed 
heroic  by  the  ancients,  when,  finding  his  army  beaten, 
his  city  taken,  and  his  foes  ready  to  invade  the  palace, 
he  applied  a  torch  to  its  walls,  and  wrapped  his  harem, 
his  wives  aud  concubines,  his  children,  the  eunuchs, 
and  servants  of  his  household  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Layard  has  been  the 
first  person  to  examine  the  chambers  of  this  tragedv, 
since  it  closed  a  night  of  fatal  pleasure,  in  a  death  less 
deplorable,  to  the  monarch  and  his  family,  than 
slavery.  » 

Layard's  "  Nineveh "  is  the  most  valuable  work 
hitherto  published,  in  reference  to  Assyria ;  and  espe- 
cially to  its  metropolis,  Nineveh.  The  author,  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  found  himself  wandering  with  a 
single  friend  through  Asia  Minor.  They  were  struck 
by  the  vast  mounds  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Mr.  Layard  describes  one  of 
the  collection  of  mounds  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Kalah  Sherghnt,  like  Nimroud,  was  an  Assyrian  ruin  :  a 
vast,  shapeless  mass,  now  covered  with  grass,  and  showing 
scarcely  any  traces  of  the  work  of  man  except  when  the  winter 
rains  had  fbrmeg  ravines  dawn  ita  auaoit  perpendicjilar  sides, 
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sad  had  thus  laid  open  iU  contents.  A  few  fragments  of  pos- 
ter; and  i ascribed  bricks,  discovered  after  a  careful  search 
amongst  the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  around  the  base  of 
the  ereat  mound,  served  to  prove  that  it  owed  its  construction 
to  the  people  who  had  founded  the  city  of  which  Niniroud  is 
the  remains.  There  was  a  tradition  current  amongst  the  Arabs, 
that  strange  figures  carved  in  black  stone  still  existed  amongst 
the  ruins ;  but  we  searched  for  them  in  vain,  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  in  which  we  were  engaged  iu  exploring  the  heaps 
of  earth  and  bricks,  covering  a  considerable  extent  of  country  on 
the  right*  bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
wastry  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Bedouins,  and  was  only 
occasionally  visited^by  a  few  plunderers  from  the  Shammar  or 
Aaeyza  tents.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  jungle  which  clothes 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  wandered  during  the  day  undisturbed 
by  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  Cawass,  who  had  been  sent  with 
as  by  the  Pasha  of  Mosul,  alarmed  at  the  solitude,  and  dreading 
the  hostile  Arabs,  left  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  turned  home- 
vsrds.  But  he  fell  into  the  danger  he  sought  to  avoid.  Lees 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  at  a  short  distance  from  Kalnh  Sher- 
gkst,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
his  timidity" 

At  this  period  Mr.  Layard  formed  the  resolution 
of  exploring  the  mounds  on  the  Tigris.  Some  articles 
had  been  collected  from  them  several  years  previously 
by  Mr.  Bich.  M.  Bolta,  the  French  Consul  at  Mo- 
sul, had  examined  other  mounds  higher  on  the  river, 
and  had  collected  from  them  several  remarkable  spe- 
cimens of  early  sculpture,  which  were  forwarded  to 
Paris.  The  principal  range  of  mounds  remained,  how- 
erex,  still  unexamined,  and  Mr.  Layard  decided  on 
appropriating  them  for  his  own  labour,  and  the  most 
interesting  and  portable  contents  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. We  need  not  detail  all  those  journeyings  he 
underwent,  and  all  the  negotiations  he  accomplished, 
before,  through  the  assistance  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
be  received  any  protection  from  the  Turkish  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  The  Arab  character  was 
against  the  enterprise.  The  natives  believed  that  he 
sought  for  hidden  treasure.  They  were  willing  to  have 
the  aid  of  Prank  and  Infidel  wisdom  in  ascertaining 
where  the  gold  and  silver  were  concealed,  but  they  were 
not  willing  that  an  alien  in  blood  and  faith  should  appro- 
priate all  the  gains  to*  his  own  use,  or  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  his  nation.  Another  clement,  and  one  more 
favourable  in  their  character,  helped  his  project. 
They  considered  the  statues  and  sculptures,  as  they 
were  dug  from  the  ruins,  in  the  light  of  idols, 
which  had  been  buried  there,  under  a  curse,  by  Noah 
or  Abraham,  and  they  were  quite  anxious  to  aid 
m  their  removal  from  their  conntry.  Those  par- 
ties who  inveigh  against  the  removal  of  these  aud  simi- 
lar specimens  of  ancient  art  from  the  land  which  pro- 
duced them,  should  recollect  that  such  decided  measures 
are  necessary  for  their  preservation.  The  Turks  value 
not  relics  of  the  unbelievers.  They  would  be  more 
apt  to  destroy  than  preserve  them.  If  they  once 
imagined  that  the  sculptures  and  statues  had  been  con- 
nected with  idol  worship — and  that  was  undoubtedly 
the  ease  in  reference  to  the  most  valuable  specimens 
— they  would  break  them  to  pieces  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
The  Tarkish  religion  does  not  admit  the  worship  of 
idok  Its  spirit  is  even  opposed  to  scenic  represen- 
tations of  any  description — to  pictures  or  to  sculpture. 
The  Torks  are  not,  therefore,  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 
Their  minds  are  unfavourably  disposed  even  to  picto- 
rial representations;  and  their  enmity  to  idolatry  in  all 
its  forms  is  often  extravagantly  displayed.  In  order 
to  save  rdios  that  are  valuable— botu  for  historical 


and  theological  purposes — their  removal  is  absolutely 
and  indispensably  necessary.  In  accomplishing  his 
object,  Mr.  Layard  was  aided  by  a  small  grant  of 
public  money,  doled  out  scantily,  as  in  every  simi- 
lar instance  in  this  country,  where  only  learning  is 
to  be  encouraged  aud  promoted  by  the  grant.  He  also 
acknowledges  valuable  assistance  from  the  East  India 
Company's  Directors,  who  act  apparently  in  a  liberal 
spirit  on  topics  of  this  nature.  The  researches  in  the 
mounds  were  conducted  chiefly,  under  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Layard,  by  Arabs  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains,  who  ulti- 
mately entered  with  enthusiasm  into  their  employer's 
pursuits,  and  made  each  new  discovery  a  reason  for  a 
night  of  rejoicing. 

The  labour  was  not  taken  in  vain.  The  mounds 
were  not  dug  into  deeply  before  the  character  of  their 
contents  was  indisputably  established,  and  they  pro- 
duced from  their  long  concealment  the  most  astonish- 
ing evidence  of  a  wealthy  nation,  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  a  certain  refinement  of  life, 
having  inhabited  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  at  a  far  dis- 
tant, and  very  early  period.  From  two  to  three  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  since  the  utter  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  Empires  have  risen,  flourished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten,  since  that  great  city  was  entirely 
abandoned  and  overthrown.  Even  still,  this  resurrec- 
tion of  its  ruins  so  singularly  accomplished,  testify  to 
a  world  inclined  to  scepticism  towards  all  old  records, 
the  power  and  wealth  of  nations  in  times  long  gone 
by.  The  broad  plains  of  Mesopotamia  now  scarcely 
support  a  population  of  wandering  Arabs,  travelling 
in  patriarchal  fashion  with  their  families  and  flocks 
from  one  locality  to  another.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  Arabs  neglect  agriculture.  Their  habits  are  no- 
madic. Their  treatment  confirms  their  habits.  They 
cannot  now  expend  the  money  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
plains,  because  the  Turkish  governors  would  reap  the 
best  part  of  the  fruits;  and  the  following  statement 
will  show  the  impropriety  of  trusting  too  much  to 
Turkish  justice : — 

"  The  villages  and  the  Arab  tribes  had  not  suffered  less  than 
the  townspeople.  The  Pasha  was  accustomed  to  give  instructions 
to  those  who  were  sent  to  collect  money  in  three  words — *  Go, 
destroy,  eat;'  and  his  agents  were  not  generally  backward  in  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  them.  The  tribes  who  had  been  attacked 
and  plundered,  were  retaliating  upon  caravans  and  travellers,  or 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  Fashalic.  The  villages 
were  deserted,  and  the  roads  were  little  frequented  and  very  inse- 
cure. 

"Such  was  the  Pasha  to  whom  I  was  introduced  two  days 
after  my  arrival,  by  the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Ilassam.  He 
read  the  letters  which  I  presented  to  him,  and  received  me  with 
that  civility  with  which  a  traveller  generally  expects  from  a 
Turkish  functionary  of  high  rank.  His  anxiety  to  know  the  object 
of  my  journey  was  evident;  but  his  curiosity  was  not  gratified 
for  the  moment. 

"  There  were  many  reasons  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
my  plans  should  be  concealed,  until  I  was  ready  to  put  them 
into  execution.  Although  I  had  always  experienced  from  M. 
Botta  the  most  friendly  assistance,  there  were  otliers  who  did 
not  share  his  sentiments ;  irom  the  authorities  aud  the  people 
of  the  town  I  could  only  expect  the  most  decided  opposition.  On 
the  8th  of  November,  having  secretly  procured  a  few  tools, 
and  engaged  a  mason  at  the  moment  of  my  departure,  and  car- 
rying with  me  a  variety  of  guns,  spears,  and  other  formidable 
weapons,  I  declared  that  I  was  going  to  hunt  wild  boars  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  floated  down  the  Tigris  on  a  small 
raft  constructed  for  my  journey.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr, 
Ross,  a  British  merchant  of  Mosul,  my  Cawass,  and  a  servant." 
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The  search,  once  commenced,  soon  brought  to  light 
those  remains  for  which  the  traveller  sought. 

"The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was  paved  with  smaller  slabs 
than  those  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  They 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  on  both  sides,  and  on  removing 
one  of  them,  I  found  that  it  had  been  placed  upon  a  layer  of  bi- 
tumen, which  must  have  been  in  a  liquid  state,  for  it  had  retained, 
with  remarkable  distinctness  and  accuracy,  an  impression  of  the 
characters  carved  upon  the  stone.  The  inscriptions  on  the  face 
of  the  upright  slabs  were  about  twenty  lines  in  length,  and  all 
were  precisely  similar." 

This  process  closely  resembles  in  character  the  sys- 
tem of  stereotyping  pursued  at  the  present  day,  al- 
though adopted  for  an  entirely  different  end.  It  shows 
that  the  early  Assyrians  bad  attained  not  only  profi- 
ciency in  sculpture,  but  in  the  means  of  multiplying 
their  designs.  Every  step  taken  amongst  these  old 
ruins,  and  every  stone  removed,  only  tended  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  they  were  the  tombs  of  a  people  who  had 
made  very  remarkable  advances  in  many  of  the  arts 
connected  with,  and  consequent  on,  the  attainment  of 
wealth : — 

"  In  the  rubbish  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  I  found 
several  ivory  ornaments,  upon  which  were  traces  of  gilding; 
amongst  them  was  the  figure  of  a  man  in  long  robes,  carrying  in 
one  band  the  Egyptian  crux  aasala,  part  of  a  crouching  sphinx, 
and  flowers  designed  with  great  taste  and  elegance.  Awad,  who 
had  his  own  suspicions  of  the  object  of  my  search,  which  he  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself  was  limited  to  mere  stones,  carefully 
collected  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  gold  leaf  he  could  find  in 
the  rubbish ;  and,  calling  me  aside  in  a  mysterious  and  confiden- 
tial fashion,  produced  them  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  dingy  paper. 
*0  Bey/  said  he,  'Wallah!  your  books  are  right,  and  the  Franks 
know  that  which  is  hid  from  the  true  believer.  Here  is  the 
gold,  enough,  and,  please  Ood,  we  shall  find  it  all  in  a  few  days. 
Only  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  those  Arabs,  for  they  are 
asses,  and  cannot  hold  their  tongues.  The  matter  will  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  Pasha.'  The  Sheikh  was  mnch  surprised,  and 
equally  disappointed,  when  I  generously  presented  him  with  the 
treasures  he  had  collected,  and  all  such  as  he  might  hereafter 
discover.  He  left  me  muttering,  'Yia  Rubbi!'  and  other  pious 
ejaculations,  and  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  proceedings." 

The  Arabs  had  but  one  idea  regarding  their  Frank 
visitors.  They  could  not  believe  that  they  left  their 
country  and  their  homes  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
search  over  old  ruins,  and  examine  old  monuments. 
They  believed  that  their  visits  originated  only  in  the 
thirst  for  wealth,  for  power,  or  from  some  superstitious 
motive.  And  this  is  not  remarkable.  The  men 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  Their 
traditions  were,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  accurate,  and 
with  these  traditions  they  were  well  contented.  Im- 
mersed in  a  very  narrow  circle  of  the  present,  they 
had  no  desire  to  examine  the  past ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Layard  freely  offered  all  the  gold  that  might  be  found 
to  his  servant,  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  greatly  excited ;  for  he  probably  knew  that 
the  Turkish  Pasha  watched  the  diggings  in  Nineveh 
with  all  the  zealous  care  that  a  speculative  Yankee 
would  feel  towards  an  acre  of  California,  which  a  clever 
neighbour  had  obtained  permission  to  explore. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  Layard's  account 
of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  in  the  mounds  of 
Nineveh — of  his  journeying  amongst  the  tribes  scat- 
tered in  that  part  of  Asia — of  the  vast  importance  at- 
tached to  the  discoveries  that  he  has  effected — or  of 
their  influence  in  confirming  the  opinions,  previously 
formed  from  deficient  materials,  concerning  the  nation 
whose  old  homes  he  had  laid  bare,  after  so  many  cen- 


turies of  dark  repose.     We  only  indicate,  in  a  very 

faint  manner,  the  character  of  those  subjects  that  will 

be  found  in  the  volumes.      They  will  be  carefully 

studied  by  scholars — by  a  numerous  class  interested 

in  the  original  biblical  narrative — and  by  all  who  are 

desirous  of  catching  the  scattered  glimpses  we  can  now 

attain  of  the  state  and  position  in  which  the  patriarchs 

of  the  human  race  dwelt  :— 

"  On  each  slab  were  two  bas-reliefs,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  band  of  inscriptions.  The  subject  on  the  upper  part  of 
No.  1  was  a  battle  scene.  Two  chariots,  drawn  by  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  were  each  occupied  by  a  group  of  three  warrior's; 
the  principal  person  in  both  groups  was  beardless,  and  evidently 
a  eunuch.  He  was  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  mail,  and  wore 
a  pointed  helmet  on  his  head,  from  the  sides  of  which  felllappeti 
covering  the  ears,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  neck.  'Die 
left  hand,  the  arm  being  extended,  grasped  a  bow  at  full  stretch; 
whilst  the  right,  drawing  the  string  to  the  ear,  held  an  arrow 
ready  to  be  discharged.  A  second  warrior  urged,  with  the  reins 
and  whip,  to  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  three  horses,  which  were 
galloping  over  the  plain.  A  third,  without  helmet,  and  with 
flowing  hair  and  beard,  held  a  shield  for  the  defence  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  Under  the  horses'  feet,  and  scattered  about  the 
relief,  were  the  conquered,  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  con- 
querors. I  observed  with  surprise  the  elegance  and  richness  of 
the  ornaments,  the  faithful  and  delicate  delineation  of  the  limbs 
and  muscles,  both  in  the  men  and  horses,  and  the  knowledge  and 
art  displayed  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  the  general 
composition.  In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  costume,  this 
sculpture  appeared  to  me  not  only  to  differ  from,  but  to  surpass, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabad." 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  upon  all  these  old 
monuments,  we  meet  the  same  melancholy  character- 
istic in  the  frequency  of  battle  scenes.  In  Assyria  and 
in  Egypt  the  same  feature  is  predominant.  Wherever 
sculpture  was  employed  in  ancient  ages  to  record  trans- 
actions, the  greatest  part  of  the  sculptured  work  is 
employed  to  delineate  war.  The  religious  forms  of. 
the  ancient  nations  occupy  the  next  place  in  the  artist's 
labours.  From  their  sculptures  still  can  be  gathered 
some  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  worship,  and  their 
gradual  descent  in  idolatry.  The  sculptures  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage  most  probably  belonged  to 
a  religious  edifice : — 

"  I  continued  to  employ  a  few  men  to  open  trenches,  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  other  sculptures.  Near 
the  western  edge,  we  came  upon  the  lower  part  of  several  gigantic 
figures,  uninjured  by  fire.  It  was  from  this  place  that,  in  the  time  of 
Ahnied  Pasha,  materials  were  taken  for  rebuilding  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Abd-Allah,  and  the  slabs  had  been  wwn  in  half,  and 
otherwise  injured.  At  the  foot  of  the  south-cast  corner  was 
found  a  crouching  lion  rudely  carved  in  basalt,  which  appeared 
to  have  fallen  from  the  building  above,  and  to  have  been  ex- 
posed for  centuries  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mound  we  uncovered  part  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  winged  bolls,  tee 
head  and  half  the  wiugs  of  which  had  been  destroyed.  Their 
length  was  fourteen  feet,  and  their  height  must  have  been  origi- 
nally the  same.  On  the  backs  of  the  slabs  upon  which  these 
animals  had  been  carved  in  high  relief,  were  inscriptions  in  large 
and  well-cut  characters.  A  pair  of  small  winged  lions,  the  heads 
and  upper  part  destroyed,  were  also  discovered.  They  appeared 
to  form  an  entrance  into  a  chamber,  were  admirably  designed,  and 
very  carefully  executed.  Finally,  a  baa-relief,  representing  » 
human  figure,  nine  feet  high,  the  right  hand  elevated,  and  car- 
rying in  the  left  a  branch  with  three  flowers,  resembling  the 
poppy,  was  found  in  wall  k  (plan  2).  I  uncovered  only  the  upper 
part  of  these  sculptures,  satisfied  with  proving  their  existence, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  injury,  should  my  labours 
at  any  time  be  interrupted." 

The  original  design  of  many  of  the  figures,  ultimately 
used  as  ideas  by  the  Assyrians,  was,  Mr.  Layard  thinks, 
noble  in  conception  and  pure  in  meaning.  He  assumes 
that  the  strange  sculpture  representing  an  Animal  with 
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the  bodr  of  a  lion,  tbe  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  head 
of  a  man,  to  form  tbe  most  striking  conception  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity  that  the  sculptor  could  figure  out 
in  stone.  The  body  of  the  lion  indicates  strength,  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  infer  swiftness,  the  head  of  the  man 
represents  wisdom;  together  implying  an  existence 
characterised  by  extreme  strength,  rapidity,  and  bene- 
volence ;  and  from  such  sources  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  idolatry  of  the  ancients  originated.  A  careful 
study  of  mythology  will  detect  a  thread  running  up- 
wards from  the  grossest  state  of  error  to  the  regions 
of  truth.  The  ambition  of  kings,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  ambition  of  priests,  acting  at  a  time  when 
men  could  read  little  and  had  little  to  read — when 
learning  was  conveyed  by  tradition — when  the  love  of 
marvellous  things  was  strong — when  every  induce- 
ment existed  to  force,  belief  on  one  side,  and  to  feign 
it  on  another,  would  account  for  the  multitude  and 
diversity  of  professed  divinities  that  the  heathen  world 
ultimately  recognised.  This  chief  figure  in  all  the  As- 
svrian  temples  is  understood  by  Mr.  Layard  to  repre- 
sent the  Supreme  Deity,  to  whom  all  others  were 
subordinate,  and  to  have  meant  at  one  period,  perhaps, 
nothing'  more  than  a  remembrancer  of  His  power  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  The  Assyrians  do 
not  secin  to  have  degenerated  into  the  vast  multitude 
of  mean  corruptions  of  Deity,  by  which,  above  all 
other  nations,  the  Egyptians  were  characterised.  In 
the  temples  of  Assyria  are  found  often  those  poetical 
or  imaginative  figures,  that,  borrowed  from  animal 
existence,  combine  together  types  of  different  attri- 
butes to  form  the  character  greater  than  any  single 
ciisteuce  seen  on  earth  could  pourtray.  The  winged 
figure  of  a  man,  almost  invariably  offering  pacific 
emblems,  suggests  the  remark  that,  at  a  period  far 
resumed  from  our  day,  approaching  very  nearly  to 
the  fountain  of  tradition,  amongst  a  people  who  had 
no  written  revelation,  so  far  as  we  can  believe — who 
had  written  records — who  therefore  might  have  had 
written  traditions ;  but  who  had  no  other  revelation; 
the  idea  of  attaching  wings  to  the  conceptions  formed 
ff  celestial  beings,  appears  to  have  been  universal. 
From  the  sculptured  records  it  appears  that  the  form 
of  a  bull,  or  a  cow,  as  amongst  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
the  Israelites,  and  undoubtedly  amongst  other  eastern 
nations,  became  the  means  of  gratifying  a  gross  super- 
stition. We  may  presume  that  this  conception  was 
Hbsequent  to  some  others  implied  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures— that  it  was  adopted  in  the  great  and  rapid 
descent  of  the  human  race,  and  not,  indeed,  until  seve- 
ral wide  steps  had  been  taken  on  the  downward  path. 
The  discovery  and  removal  of  a  huge  bull  originated 
the  moral  reflections  of  an  Arab  chief  in  the  subjoined 
extract: — 

"Tbe  Arab  sheikh,  his  enthusiasm  once  cooled  down,  gave 
w  to  moral  reflections.  '  Wonderful,  wonderful !  There  is 
rarely  no  God,  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,'  cx- 
dwmed  be,  after  a  long  pause.  '  In  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  tell  me,  O  Bey,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  those 
•tones.  So  many  thousands  of  purses  spent  upon  those  things ! 
Cw  it  be,  as  you  say,  that  your  people  learn  wisdom  from 
them ;  or  is  it,  as  his  reverence  the  Cadi  declares,  that  they  are 
to  go  to  the  palace  of  your  queen,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
vabefieitn,  worship  these  idols?  As  for  wisdom,  these  figures 
will  not  teach  you  to  make  any  better  knives,  or  scissors,  or 
chintzes;  and  it  is  in  the  making  of  those  things  that  the  Eng- 
lish show  their  wisdom.  But  God  is  great !  Qod  is  great ! 
Hoe  are  stones  that  bat*  been  buried  ever  since  the  time  of 


the  holy  Noah — peace  be  with  him !  Perhaps  they  were  under 
ground  before  the  deluge.  I  have  lived  on  these  lands  for 
years.  My  father,  and  the  father  of  my  father,  pitched  their 
tents  here  before  me ;  but  they  never  heard  of  these  figures. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  have  the  true  believers  (and,  praise  be 
to  God  !  all  true  wisdom  is  with  them  nloue)  been  settled  in 
this  country,  and  none  of  them  ever  heard  of  a  palace  under 
ground.  Neither  did  they  who  went  before  them.  But,  lo  ! 
here  comes  a  Frank  from  many  days'  journey  off,  and  he  walks 
up  to  the  very  place,  and  he  takes  a  stick  (illustrating  the  de- 
scription at  the  same  time  with  the  point  of  his  spear),  and 
makes  a  line  here,  and  makes  a  line  there.  Here,  says  he,  is 
the  palace ;  there,  says  he,  is  the  gate ;  and  he  shows  us  what 
has  been  all  our  lives  beneath  our  feet,  without  our  having 
known  anything  about  it.  Wonderful !  Wonderful !  Is  it  by 
books,  is  it  by  magic,  is  it  by  your  prophets,  that  you  have 
learned  these  tilings  P  Speak,  0,  Bey ;  tell  me  the  secret  of 
wisdom !' 

"The  wonder  of  Abd-ur-rahman  was  certainly  not  without 
cause,  and  his  reflections  were  natural  enough.  Whilst  riding 
at  his  side,  I  had  been  indulging  in  a  reverie  not  unlike  his  own, 
which  he  suddenly  interrupted  by  these  exclamations.  Such 
thoughts  crowded  upon  me  day  by  day,  as  I  looked  upon  every 
newly  discovered  sculpture.  A  stranger  laying  open  monuments 
buried  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  thus  proving  to  those 
who  dwelt  around  them  that  much  of  the  civilisation  and  know- 
ledge of  which  we  now  boast  existed  amongst  our  forefathers, 
when  our  '  ancestors  were  yet  unborn '  was,  in  a  manner,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  dobt  which  the  West  owes  to  the  East. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  small  matter  of  wonder  that  far  distant,  and 
comparatively  new,  nations  should  have  preserved  the  only  records 
of  a  people  once  ruling  over  nearly  half  the  globe ;  and  should 
now  be  able  to  teach  the  descendants  of  that  people,  or  those 
who  have  taken  their  place,  where  their  cities  and  monuments 
once  stood.  There  was  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  aston- 
ishment of  Abd-ur-rahman,  and  I  seized  this  opportunity  to  give 
him  a  short  lecture  upon  the  advantages  of  civilisation  and  of 
knowledge.  I  will  not  pledge  myself,  however,  that  my  endea- 
vours were  attended  with  as  much  success  as  those  of  some  may 
be  who  boast  of  their  missions  to  the  east.  All  I  could  accom- 
plish was,  to  give  to  the  Arab  sheikh  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Franks ;  which  was  so  far  useful  to  me 
that,  through  his  meaus,  the  impression  was  spread  about  the 
country,  and  was  not  one  of  the  least  effective  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  my  property  and  person." 

We  know  not  if  the  great  change  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  has  been  sufficiently  observed.  At 
one  period,  idol-worship  covered  the  whole  of  Asia. 
Nothing  more  degraded  than  the  religious  state  of 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  political  power  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  no  change  more  complete 
than  that  which  has  been  effected  by  "the  prophet/' 
amongst  whose  followers  the  opposition  to  idols  aud 
idolatry  is  a  leading  feature  of  their  religions  faith. 
A  corresponding  change  has  been  accomplished  wher- 
ever the  creed  of  Mecca  prevails. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  death  of  Tahyar 
Pasha,  who  dealt  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the 
foreign  excavator.  The  author  bears  testimony  to  the 
honesty  of  heart  and  purpose  by  which  Tahyar  was 
actuated.  It  is  so  pleasing  to  have  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  Turkish  governors,  that  we  quote 
the  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

"  I  was  much  grieved  at  the  sudden  death  of  Tahyar;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  gentle  and  kindly  manner,  just  and  considerate  in 
his  government,  and  of  considerable  information  and  learning  for 
a  Turk.  I  felt  a  kind  of  affection  for  him.  The  cause  of  his 
death  showed  his  integrity.  His  troops  had  plundered  a  friendly 
tribe,  falsely  represented  to  him  as  rebellious  by  his  principal 
officers,  who  were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves  with  the  spoil.  When  he  learnt  the  particulars  of 
the  affair,  and  that  the  tribe,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  were 
peaceably  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  he 
exclaimed,  *  You  have  destroyed  my  house,'  (viz.,  its  honour,)  and, 
without  speaking  again,  died  of  a  broken  heart.    Hi  was  buried 
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in  the  court-yard  of  the  principal  mosqne  at  Mardin.  A  simple 
bat  elegant  tomb,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  evergreens,  was 
raised  over  his  remains;  nnd  an  Arabic  inscription  records  the 
\irtue*  and  probable  reward  of  one  of  the  roost  honest  and  ami- 
able men  that  it  has  been  my  lot,  in  a  life  of  some  experience 
amongst  men  of  various  kinds,  to  meet.  I  visited  his  monument 
on  my  return  to  Constantinople.  From  the  lofty  terrace,  where 
it  stands,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
stretching  to  the  Euphrates  one  great  meadow  covered  with  the 
tents  and  floe 


•ks  of  innumerable  tribes." 


Mr.  Lavard  del  ails  the  leading  facts  as  thev  occur- 
red  in  bis  search  amongst  the  ruins,  without  minutely 
describing  the  daily  progress  made  by  bis  Arabs  and 
himself.  His  firman  from  the  Porte  enabled  him  to 
proceed  regularly  without  the  slightest  interruption. 
He  had  now  reached  the  interior  of  one  palace.  Each 
new  excavation  opened  out  new  treasures.  The 
chambers  were  entirely  covered  with  sculptures  re- 
markable for  the  "  variety  and  elegance  of  the  orna- 
ments." Sometimes  the  figures  were  in  groups,  and 
sometimes  "winged  figures  before  the  sacred  tree; 
religious  animals,  and  elaborate  scroll-work,  all  fur- 
nishing not  only  beautiful  designs,  but  important  illus- 
trations of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians."  A  singular 
and  touching  discovery  was  made  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers. Mr.  Layard  describes  its  position  on  the  plan ; 
but  without  this  plan  we  are  incompetent  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  room : — 


"  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  to  the  north  of  the  great  winged 
bulls,  I  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  traces  of  building.     Ex- 
cept the  obelisk,  two  winged  figures,  and   a  few  fragments  of 
yellow  limestone,  which  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of  a  gi- 
gantic bull,  or  lion,  no  remains  of  sculpture  had  yet  been  disco- 
vered.    On  excavating  to  the  south,  I  found  a  well-formed  tomb, 
built  of  bricks,  and  covered  with  a  slab  of  alabaster.     It  was 
about  five  feet  in  length,  aud  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  breadth  in  the  interior.     On  removing  the   lid,  parts  of  a 
skeleton  were  exposed  to  view.   The  skull,  nnd  some  of  the  larger 
bones,  were  still  entire;  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  move 
them,  they  crumbled  into  dust.      "With  them  were  three  earthen 
vessels.     A  vase  of  reddish  clay,  with  a  long,  narrow  neck,  stood 
in  a  dish  of  such  delicate  fabric,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
moving it  entire.   Over  the  month  of  the  vnse  was  placed  a  bowl, 
or  cup,  also  of  red  clay.     This  pottery  appears  to  have  stood  near 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  body.      In  the  dust  which  had  accu- 
mulated round  the  skeleton,  were  found  beads  and  small   orna- 
ments belonging  to  a  necklace.    The  beads  are  of  opaque-coloured 
glass,  agate,  cornelian,  and  amethyst.     A  small  crouching  lion  of 
lapis  lazuli,  pierced  on  the  back,  had  been  attached  to  the- end  of 
the  necklace.     The  vases  and  ornaments  arc  Egyptian  in  their 
character,  being  identical  with  similar  remains  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  collections  of  antiquities  from   that 
country.     With  the  beads  was  a  cylinder,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  king,  in  his  chariot,  hunting  the  wild  bull,  as  in  the 
bas-relief  from  the  north-west  palace.    The  surface  of  the  cylinder 
has  been  so  much  worn  and  injured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  figures  upon  it.    A  copper  ornament,  resembling  a  mo- 
dern seal,  two  bracelets  of  silver,  and  a  pin   for  the  hair,  were 
also  discovered.       I  carefully  collected  and   preserved  these  in- 
teresting remains,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  body  had  been 
that  of  a  female. 

"On  digging  beyond  this  tomb,  I  found  a  second,  similarly 
constructed,  and  of  the  same  size.  In  it  were  two  vases  of  highly 
glazed  green  pottery,  elegant  in  shape,  aud  in  perfect  preservation. 
Near  them  was  a  copper  mirror,  and  a  copper  lustrnl  spoon,  all 
Egyptian  in  form. 

"  Many  other  tombs  were  opened,  containing  vases,  plates, 
mirrors,  spoons,  beads,  and  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  built 
of  baked  bricks,  carefully  joined,  but  without  mortar;  otheis 
were  formed  by  large  earthen  sarcophagi,  covered  with  an  entire 
alabaster  slab,  similar  to  those  discovered  on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  mound  already  described. 

"  Having  carefully  collected  and  packed  the  contents  of  the 
tombs,  I  removed  them,  and  dug  deeper  into  the  mound.     I  was 


surprised  to  find,  about  Jive  feet  beneath  tkem,  the  remains  of  ft 
building.     Walls  of  unbaked  bricks  could  still  be  traced  ;  but  the 
slabs  with  which  they  had  been  cased  were  no  longer  in  their 
ptaces,  Wing  scattered  about  without  order,  and  lying  mostly  with 
their  faces  on  the  flooring  of  bakeil  bricks.     Upon  them  were  both 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.     Slab  succeeded  to  slab,  aud  when 
I  had  renin". ed  nearly  twenty  tombs,  and  cleared  away  the  rnli 
fmni  a  space  about  fifty  feet  square,  the  ruins  which  had  been 
thus  uncovered  presented  a  very  singular  appearance.      Abo\c 
one  hundred  slubs  weie  exposed  to  view,  packed  in  rows    over 
against  the  other,  as  slabs  in  a  stone-cutter's  )ard,  or  as  the  leaves 
of  a  gigantic  book.     Every  slab  was  sculptured,  and  as  they  were 
placed  in  a  regular  scries  according  to  the  subjects  upon  them,  it 
uas  evident  tint  they  had   been  moved,  in  the  order  iu  which 
they   stood,  from   their  original  positions  against  the  walls  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  had  been  left  as  found,  preparatory  to  their 
removal  elsewhere.     That  they  were  not  thus  arranged  before 
Icing  used   in  the  building  for  which  they  had  been  original  ly 
sculptured,  was  evident  from  the  fact,  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  repeated  observation,   that  the   Assyrians  carved  their  slabs 
after,  and  not  before  they  were  placed.     Subjects  were  continued 
on  adjoining  slabs,  figures  and  chariots  being  divided  in  the  cen- 
tre.    There  were   places  for  the   iron   brackets,  or  dove-tails. 
They  had  evidently  been  once  filled,  for  I  could  still  trace  marks 
and  stains  left  by  the  metal.     To  the  south  of  the  centre  bulls 
were  two  gigantic  figures,  similar  to  those  discovered  to  the 
north. 

"  These  sculptures  resembled,  in  many  respects,  some  of  the 
bas-reliefs  found  in  the  south-west  palace,  in  which  the  sculp- 
tured face  of  the  slab  was  turned,  it  will  be  remembered,  towards 
the  walls  of  unbaked  bricks.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
centre  building  had  been  destroyed,  to  supply  materials  for  the 
construction  of  this  edifice.  But  here  were  tombs  over  the 
ruins.  The  ed'ficehad  perished;  and,  in  the  earth  and  rubbish 
accumulating  above  its  remains,  a  people,  whose  funereal  vases 
and  ornaments  were  identical  in  form  and  material  with  those 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  had  bun»*d  their  dead.  What 
race,  then,  occupied  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces?  At  what  period  were  these  tombs  made? 
What  antiquity  did  their  presence  assign  to  the  buildings  beneath 
them  ?  These  are  questions  which  I  am  yet  unable  to  answer, 
nnd  which  must  be  left  undecided  until  the  origin  and  age  of  the 
contents  of  the  tombs  can  be  satisfactorily  determined.'' 

The  singularity  of  these  tombs  is,  that  they  were 
formed  apparently  above  the  ruins  of  palaces  that  may 
have  been  built  a  thousand  years  previously.  Many  of 
the  small  articles,  found  in  these  old  chambers,  were 
of  most  minute  and  beautiful  workmanship  : — 

"The  chamber  V  is  remarkable  for  the  discovery,  near  the  en- 
trance a,  of  a  number  of  ivory  ornaments,  of  considerable  beauty 
and  interest.     These  ivories,  when  uncovered,  adhered  so  firmly 
to  the  boil,  and  were  in  so  forward  a  state  of  decomposition,  that 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  extricating  them,  even  in  fragments. 
I  spent  hours  lying  on  the  ground,  separating  them  with  a  pen- 
knife, from  the  rubbish  by  which  they  were  surrounded.     Those 
who  sasv  them  when  they  first  reached  this  country  will  be  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  relieving  them  from  the  hardened  mass  in  which 
they  were  imbedded.     The  ivory  separated  itself  in  flakes.    Even 
the  falling  away  of  the  earth  was  sufficient  to  reduce  it  almost  to 
yowder.  This  will  account  for  the  condition  of  the  specimens  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum.     With  all  the  care  that 
I  could  devote  to  the  collection  of  the  fragments,  many  were  lost,  or 
remained  unperceived,  in  the  immense  heap  of  rubbish  under  which 
they  were  buried.    Since  they  have  been  in  England  they  have  been 
admirably  restored  aud  cleaned.     The  gelatinous  matter,  by  which 
the  particles  forming  the  ivory  a're  kept  together,  had,  from  the 
decay  of  centuries,  been  completely  exhausted.     By  an  ingenious 
process  it  has  been  restored,  and  the  ornaments,  which  on  their 
discovery  fell  to  pieces,   almost  upon  mere  exposure  to   the  air, 
have  regained  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  recent  ivory, 
and  may  be  handled  without  risk  of  injury. 

"  The  forms  and  style  of  art  have  a  purely  Egyptian  character  ; 
although  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  execution  aud 
mode  of  treatment  that  would  seem  to  mark  the  work  of  a  fo- 
reign, perhaps  an  Assyrian,  artist.  The  same  peculiarities — 
the  same  anomalies — characterised  all  the  other  objects  discover- 
ed.    Several  small  heads  in  frames,  supported  by  pillars  or  pedes- 
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tak,  most  elegant  in  design,  and  elaborate  in  execution,  show  not 
col?  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  art,  but  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  working  in  ivory.  Found  with 
them  were  oblong  tablets,  upon  which  are  sculptured,  with  great 
delicacy,  standing  figures,  with  one  hand  elevated,  and  holding  in 
the  other  a  stem,  or  staff,  surmounted  by  a  flower,  or  ornament, 
rwembling  the  Egyptian  lotus.  Scattered  about  were  fragments 
of  winged  sphinxes,  the  head  of  a  lion,  of  singular  beauty,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  fell  to  pieces ;  human  heads,  hands,  legs, 
and  feet ;  bulls,  flowers,  and  scroll-work.  In  all  these  specimens 
the  spirit  of  the  design  and  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  are 
eqully  to  be  admired  .n 

Did  the  Assyrians  borrow  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Assyrians  ?  Wc  believe  that 
the  Nile  was  indebted  to  the  Tigris,  and  not  the  Tigris 
to  the  Nile.  The  question  admits  of  doubt,  from  the 
circumstance  elidited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  examination 
of  the  mound  of  Nimrod,  that  it  contains  the  ruins  of 
palaces  and  temples  built  at  distant  periods — at  dates 
so  distant,  that  the  slabs  and  decorations  of  the  oldest 
temples  have  been  used  in  the  more  modern  erections. 
Irom  the  position  of  the  tombs  already  mentioned,  it 
mav  be  inferred  that  there  were  two  destructions  of  Ni- 
neveh,  or  that  two  cities  in  nearly  the  same  locality  had 
been  at  different  dates  entirely  destroyed.  We  know 
that  the  latest  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
seven  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  the  oldest  must  necessarily  have  been 
founded,  its  palaces  erected,  its  sculptures  devised  and 
executed,  and  its  records  inscribed,  at  a  period  not  much 
posterior  to  that  assigned  in  Scripture  for  the  erection 
of  a  city  by  Nimrod.  These  views  explain  fully  the 
essential  difference  apparent  in  the  religious  emblems. 
The  earliest  sculptures  would  bear  simpler  and  more 
sublime  references  to  religion  than  those  executed  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  corruptions  of  ages  had  crept 
deeper  into  the  original  traditions  received  from  the 
fathers,  ^nd  when  Egypt  had  probably  returned  the 
knowledge  she  borrowed,  intermingled  with  most  fan- 
tastic and  pernicious  errors.  The  "mystic  tree," 
which  mingles  in  many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Assy- 
rians connected  with  religion,  is  not  improbably  a  type 
of  the  tradition  respecting  the  original  state  of  man- 
kind, in  a  locality  forming  part  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tory; and  may  have  been  symbolical  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  that  exercised  so  fatal  influences  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Eden.  On  these  topics  many  specula- 
tions might  be  raised ;  but  until  the  inscriptions  of  the 
monuments  can  be  fully  translated,  we  continue  igno- 
rant of  much  that  thev  would  disclose.  The  summary 
of  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Layard  is  the  most  con- 
cise representation  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
Assyrians  that  can  be  given.  It  is  in  the  following 
terms : — 

u  1st.  That  there  are  buildings  in  Assyria  which  so  far  differ 
ia  their  sculptures,  in  their  mythological  and  sacred  symbols, 
aad  in  the  character  and  language  of  their  inscriptions,  as  to 
lrad  to  inference  that  there  were,  at  least,  two  distinct  periods  of 
Assyrian  history.  We  may  moreover  conclude  that  either  the 
people  inhabiting  the  country  at  those  distinct  periods  were  of 
different  races,  or  of  different  branches  of  the  same  race,  or  that, 
hy  intermixture  with  foreigners,  perhaps  Egyptian,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  between 
the  building  of  the  first  palace  of  Nimrod  and  that  of  the  edifices 
of  Kborsabad  and  Konyunjik. 

"  2d.  That  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  monuments  show 
a  lapse  of  even  some  centuries  between  the  foundation  of  the 
ffiort  ancient  and  most  recent  of  those  edifices. 

"  3d.  That  from  the  symbols  introduced  into  the  sculptures 


of  the  second  Assyrian  period,  and  from  the  Egyptian  character 
of  the  small  objects  found  in  the  earth  above  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  of  the  oldest  period,  there  was  a  close  connexion  with 
Egypt,  either  by  conquest  or  friendly  intercourse,  between  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  earliest  and  latest  palaces;  and  that 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  names  of  kings  in  certain  Egyptian 
dynasties,  the  ivories  from  Nimroud,  the  introduction  of  several 
Assyrian  divinities  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  and  other  evi- 
dence, point  to  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  probable  time  of 
the  commencement,  and  the  ninth  as  the  period  of  the  termina- 
tion of  that  intercourse. 

"  4th.  That  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimroud  were  already  in 
ruins,  and  buried  before  the  foundation  of  the  latter;  and  that  it 
is  probable,  they  may  have  been  thus  destroyed  about  the  time  of 
the  14th  Egyptian  dynasty.  % 

"  5th.  That  the  existeuce  of  two  distinct  dynasties  in  Assyria, 
and  the  foundation,  about  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  of  an 
Assyrian  monarchy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  authors;  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  and  of  Egyptian  monuments.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusions  from  the  data  that  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  together.  It  ha3  been  my  object  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  facts  which  have  been  afforded  by  the  examination  of 
the  ruins — facts,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  will  go  far  towards 
enabling  us  ultimately  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive, if  not  the  positive  date  of  these  newly  discovered  monuments. 
I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  are 
grounds  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  very  early  origin  of 
some  of  these  edifices;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  inconsistent  with  the  early  dates  which  the  dynas- 
tic lists,  and  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,  would  assign  to 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh.  The  subject  is  new,  and  has  not 
yet  been  illustrated  by  the  remains  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  vast  ruins  of  Egypt — its  written  and  sculptured  records — 
have  enabled  the  antiquarian  to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  notices 
preserved  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  hitherto 
Assyria  has  furnished  no  such  materials.  Their  very  absence 
has  compelled  us  to  neglect  a  branch  of  inquiry  replete  with  in- 
terest, as  connected  with  biblical  study,  and  with  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Further  researches  will  probably  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  additional  monuments  and  inscriptions,  adding  to  the 
great  mass  of  materials  which  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
placed  in  our  possession.  It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  or 
consistent,  after  what  has  already  been  done,  to  discard  all  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  there  are 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  such  authors  asCtesias,Eusebius, 
and  the  Syncellus;  and  at  the  same  time  to  found  arguments 
against  that  antiquity  upon  an  isolated  and  doubtful  passage  in 
Herodotus,  or  upon  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  an  earlier 
Assyrian  king  in  the  Scriptures." 

Wc  have  not  attempted  to  present  an  abstract  of 
the  information  contained  in  these  two  extraordinary 
volumes.  The  character  of  the  work  may  have  been 
indicated,  and  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  exceed 
that  point.  The  second  volume  contains  very  inte- 
resting statements  regarding  the  Chaldean  Christians. 
The  author  visited  their  villages  after  the  late  perse- 
cution by  the  fanatic  Kurds,  who  slaughtered  a  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  burned  their  churches,  de- 
vastated their  fields  and  orchards,  arid  committed  the 
most  lamentable  excesses.  The  persecution  of  the 
Nestorian  Churches  in  recent  years  was  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  nations,  whose  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople might  have  prevented  or  speedily  closed  the  ex- 
treme persecution  of  that  harmless  people.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  'killed  was  greater  than  appeared  from 
the  statements  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time;  but 
even  this  was  not  equal  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
young  into  captivity,  and  their  compulsory  conversion 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  and  this  last  Crime 
occurred  in  numerous  instances  amougst  the  mountain 
villages  of  Chaldea,  while  we  believe  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  no  Christian  power  has  ever  moved  in  any 
way  for  their  restoration.    These  Chaldeans  form  the 
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most  interesting  community,  in  some  respects,  in  the 
world.  They  have  remained  from  the  commencement 
of  tims  near  to  the  nativity  of  mankind,  and  near  to 
the  second  birth-place  of  the  race  from  a  single  family. 
They  represent  the  nation  that  first  introduced  cities, 
civilities,  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  into  the  world. 
They  a-c  the  linccTl  descendants  of  the  men  who  formed 
the  largest  and  the  longest-sustained  empire  of  Asia. 


They  were  amongst  the  earliest  converts  to  Christia- 
nity, and  it  seemed  meet  that  fht  Gospel  of  forgive- 
ness should  be  soon  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  the  acts 
that  first  rendered  it  necessary.  The  Chaldeans,  in 
profaue  history,  are  known  to  have  been  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  many  sciences ;  and  the  last  fragments 
of  a  great  people  should  not  be  left  to  perish  without 
an  effort. 


THE    BIRTH    OP   DAY. 


BjcfiTLXfts,  and  tired  of  wooing  sleep,  I  rose, 

And  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 

Beheld  the  morn  put  forth  her  lovely  arms, 

And  draw  apart  the  gauze-like  draperies 

Of  her  eastern  bed :  she  smiling  thence, 

As  joy-expeotaat  as  a  fair  young  bride 

Whose  love's  blest  consummation  is  at  hand. 

Oh,  'twas  a  glorious  sight !  and,  to  the  full, 

Mine  eyes  I  feasted  with  the  ripening  charms  of  morn. 

Beneath  me  lay  the  sea,  wavelets  and  still ; 
Stretching  far  out ! — away ! — and  yet  away ! — 
Laving,  as  it  meseemed,  the  pale  blue  sky 
That  looked  its  boundary  wall. 


A  western  breeze — 
A  toft  and  whispering  braeie — pass'd  o'er  me, 
And  adown  the  hill;  saluting  on  its  way 
The  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  shaking  theuce  the  dew ; 
Then,  floating  o'er  the  sea,  formed  mimic  waves — 
Par  out,  for  many  a  mile! 

Gaily,  then  rose 
The  Sux,  from  the  blue  water's  furthest  verge, 
And  wedded  with  the  Morn.     From  them,  anon, 
Came  forth  the  Bay— a  lovely  summer  Day  I 
Tlut  till  the  evening  lived  in  golden  smites, 
Then  died  away  in  rich  and  mellow  light  I 

Colih  En  Baows. 


AN   OLD    TRUE    THEME. 


It  is  an  old,  yet  golden  dream, 
That  looking  back  to  days  gone  by ; 

The  world  may  mock  it,  as  a  theme 
By  poets  harped  continually. 

And  yet  the  world  itself  broods  o'er 

The  theme  oft  times,  yet,  scorning,  hears 

It  echoed  in  the  poet's  lore, 

And  falsely  masks  its  heart  with  sneers. 

Yes !  His  an  old  and  common  theme — 
Great  truths  are  common — Why  deny 

This  love  of  retrospective  dream  — 
The  bridegroom  lov'd  of  Memory  P 

She,  widow'd,  sits  in  hearts  that  Time 
Of  truth  has  rifled,  and  she  turns 


* 


Where,  o'er  Youth's  heedless  travel?*  dime, 
Thought's  planetary  beauty  bums; 

Thus  led,  she  wanders  nncontroll'd 
Those  regions  blest;  a  word,  a  strain 

Of  music,  to  her  hopes  unfold 
The  portals  of  those  ways  again ; 


Though  seeking— in  toe  earnest  love 
Deceits  of  Time  those  hopes  endow— 

Youth's  perfect  joys,  they  float  above, 
And,  dream- wise,  mock  existence  now: 

Still  Memory  seeks ;  but  Hope  will  find, 
Nor  through  the  past  of  life  despond. 

Oft  rises,  when  we  look  behind, 
Desire  to  know  beyond ! 

-FatDiiicat  Ewocb. 


POESY   AND    POETS. 


0,  Pozby!  sweet  manna  of  the  mind! 
Dropt  down  like  dew  in  deserts!  ever  kind 
And  soothing  distillation  from  above, 
Thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  spirit  love ! 
Essence  of  thought  most  pure— Nature's  sweet  voice— 
Fond  nurse  of  truth,  which  makes  the  soul  rejoice — 
Inspiring  draught  from  youthful  Hebe's  urn, 
O I  let  me  fondly  with  thy  fervour  burn ; 
Teach  me  thy  mighty  secrets  to  relate— 
Make  me  intensely  feel  that  thou  art  great. 
Immortal  gift,  transcending  worlds  by  far, 
Before,  and  destined  to  outlive,  each  star ! 
Refining  influence  to  mankind  given 
As  a  foretaste  of  all-enduring  heaven ! 
.  Through  thee  we  truly  see  the  beauteous  springs- 
Through  thee  we  hear  the  woodland  minstrels  sing — 
Through  thee  new  light  illuminates  the  eyes — 
Through  thee  we  read  the  wonders  of  *he  skie 
Through  thee  we  feel  aright  for  other's  woes, 
Thy  tenderness  such  sympathy  bestows ; 
In  hope  or  joy,  despondency  or  grief; 
Thou  art  the  surest  medium  of  relief; 


For  what  is  poesy  P     What  can  it  be 
But  a  diffusion  of  the  Deity  ! 

No  man  can  be  a  poet  by  desire, 

Deep  in  his  soul  must  burn  the  sacred  fire ! 

Soft  in  emotions,  tender  in  his  heart, 

Warm  in  affection,  unallied  to  art; 

Not  the  mere  slave  of  searching  for  a  rhyme 

To  make  his  subject-matter  sweetly  chime, 

But  charged  with  fond  idea  'yond  control, 

That  pours  like  living  lava  o'er  his  soul ! 

Whether  in  silent  sorrow  for  the  poor 

That  come  in  age  and  sickness  to  his  door, 

Or  'mid  those  scenes  sublime  where  all  is  gay, 

And  sea  and  sunshine  gambol  on  the  way — 

Whether  in  sacred  fane,  or  festal  hall, 

Where  beauty  sits  in  splendour  round  the  wall, 

Or  'mid  soft  music's  sweet,  enticing  swell, 

Or  sparkling  lakes,  where  Naiads  seem  to  dwell ; 

First  let  the  spirit  of  the  theme  inspire 

Before  his  living  fingers  touch  the  lyre; 

Then  shall  he  pen  enduring  strains  of  love, 

Such  as  the  unseen  angels  may  approve! 

Axrowr  Pasx. 
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The  10th  August  and  the  2d  Septkmbeb, 

BT   rKBCY  B.   8T.  JOHN. 


CHAPTER  XVU. 
THE  PRINCESS  ]>E  LAMBALLE. 

When  the  Duke  de  Bavilliere  and  the  Lady  Adela 
stood  before  their  judges  in  the  court  of  the  Abbayc,  the 
icene,  though  skill  fcawful  in  the  extreme,  had  somewhat 
changed.  No  dead  bodies  were  visible.  The  court,  it  is 
true,  was  saturated  with  Mood,  but  this  was  in  part  con- 
cealed by  the  litter  of  straw  which  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Siillard  sat  rigid  at  his  table.  The  Duke  and  Adela 
gated  with  wondering  horror  at  him  and  the  rest  of  the 


Adela  quivered  with  alarm,  and  then  with  surprise,  for 
■he  had  recognised  Paul  Ledru  among  the  twelve  judges 
vbo  surrounded  Maillard. 

There  was  a  sentry  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer  court, 
while  only  some  two  dozen  of  the  assassins  surrounded  the 
prisoners. 

Adela  and  the  Duke  were  not  alone. 

A  beautiful  and  lovely  woman  stood  beside  them. 

The  Fjrineesa  de  Lamballe,  ex-Savoy-Carignsn,  was  the 
widow  of  the  yocttfaral  sen  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre. 
She  belonged  to  a  royal  house j  and  her  extreme  beauty, 
amiability,  sod  mental  charms  had  created  in  Maria  An- 
toinette a  passionate  attachment  for  her.  This  circumstance 
caused  her  confinement  in  prison  at  the  period  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  The  popular  hatred  of  the  Austrian 
Queen,  VAtttnehfotme,  made  them  equally  hate  all  around 
ber.  Louis  XYI.  would  have  been  far  less  loathed  had  he 
bad  a  French  princess  for  his  wife ;  and  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a 
French  prison  but  for  her  devotion  to  the  ill-advised  but 
nmbrtnnate  Queen. 

Sbe*  had  at  first  followed  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
Temple ;  but  the  Commune  of  Paris  allowed  none  but 
the  royal  family  to  remain  in  this  locale.  The  Princess 
de  Lamballe  was  speedily  transferred  to  another  prison. 
'  When  the  September  massacres  were  bruited  abroad, 
the  old  Duke  de  Penthievre  became  alarmed.  The  old 
man  loved  his  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  dead  son, 
as  if  ahe  had  been  his  own  child.  Living  in  retirement 
at  the  Chateau  de  Bizy,  in  Normandy,  he  watched  over 
her  from  afar.  A  secret  agent  was  dispatched  to  Paris, 
with  300,000  francs  to  purchase  the  safety  of  the  prin- 
cess. This  money,  well  spent,  had  had  its  effect.  In  the 
Commune,  amongst  the  judges,  and  amongst  the  execu- 
tioners, the  Princess  de  Lamballe  had  friends. 

As  Adela  and  the  Duke  came  down,  the  princess  ar- 
med from  another  door.  A  single  femme-de-chambre 
accompanied  her. 

"I  am  to  be  murdered,"  she  whispered,  and  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  bar  servant. 

The  assassins  murmured;  but  Hebert  and  Lhuilier, 
who  stood  by*  and  who  were  in  her  interest,  interposed, 
sad  held  them  back. 

The  princess  soon  recovered  to  clasp  Adela  to  her  breast, 
tod  then  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  judges. 


It  was  now  broad  day.  A  bright  autumn  sun  was 
streaming  through  a  cloudless  sky  over  the  old  roof  of  the 
ex-convent.  Nature  seemed  sleeping  in  calm  repose, 
looking  in  upon  that  blood-stained  speck  upon  the  earth. 
Hideous  indeed  was  the  scene.  The  judges,  bloated  with 
drink  and  excitement,  were,  however,  calm  beside  the 
assassins.  These  men,  their  naked  arms  and  feet  satu- 
rated with  human  blood,  stood  glaring  with  eager  impa- 
tience at  every  new  victim.  A  yell  of  delight  greeted  all 
condemnations  ;  a  yell  of  fury  met  acquittals. 

But  these  very  men  washed  their  feet  and  hands  to 
lead  home  prisoners  whom  Maillard  had  declared  innocent, 
and  the  judge  seemed  to  take  a  wild  delight  in  absolving 
all  those  against  whose  name  no  black  mark  was  appended. 
It  was  a  fearful  struggle  between  a  feeling  of  justice  and 
a  horrible  thirst  for  human  blood. 

"  Your  name  ? "  said  Maillard,  sternly. 

"  De  Lamballe,  ex-Savoy-Gangiiaa." 

"Thy  age?" 

"  Twenty-five." 

A  few  other  indifferent  questions  were  putand  answered 
readily.  Adela,  who  expected  the  same  ordeal,  studied 
carefully  the  questions,  in  order  to  reply. 

"  Thy  answers  to  my  questions  are  satisfactory,"  said 
Maillard.  "  Swear  the  love  of  equality  and  liberty,  and 
hatred  of  Kings  and  queens.'* 

"  I  will  willingly  swear  the  first,"  replied  the  princess, 
"  but  as  to  hatred  of  the  king  and  queen  I  cannot  swear 
— it  is  not  in  ray  heart/' 

"  Swear  everything,"  said  Paul  Ledru,  leaning  towards 
her,  "or  thou  art  lost ;  we  cannot  save  thee  if  the  people 
become  angry," 

The  Princess,  de  Lamballe,  a  little  alarmed,  did  not 
seem  to  understand,  and  remained  silent. 

Adela  touched  her  gently. 

"  Say  anything,"  said  she,  "  what  matter ;  so  we  escape 

m  here  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  to  answer?"  asked  the  Princess. 

"  Thv  answers  have  satisfied  us.  Thou  hast  doubtless 
been  a  victim,  not  an  accomplice,  of  the  Austrian  woman. 
Go  out;  and  when  thou  art  in  the  street,  cry  Vive  la  Na- 
tion.*9 

«'  May  I  wait  for  my  friends  ?  " 

"  If  thou  wilt ;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  so  innocent  as 
thou,"  said  Maillard,  rather  uneasy  at  saving  three  vic- 
tims, one  after  another. 

"  I  am  sure  Adela  is  as  innocent  as  a  babe,"  replied 
the  princess. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Maillard,  sternly. 

"  Thy  name  ?"  asked  another  judge. 

"  What? "  replied  the  old  man,  whose  mind  was  wan- 
dering. 

"  Thy  name  ?  '*  thundered  a  judge. 

"  What  does  that  monsieur  say?"  said  the  Duke  me- 
chanically. 

" I  am  not  a  moruitur,  but  a  eitoytn"  replied  the 
1  judge,  fiercely. 
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"The  old  fool  is  mad,"  said  Paul  Ledru,  stoically,  "  let 
us  question  the  daughter." 

"  Luckily  for  him,  he  appears  to  be  so/'  observed  the 
judge,  whose  indignation  had  been  roused  at  being  called 
monsieur. 

"Thy  name,  citoycnne? "  said  Maillard. 

"A  del  a  Ravilliere,"  replied  the  young  girl,  firmly. 

The  judges  smiled  at  the  way  in  which  she  dropped  the 
de,  and  thus  plebeianised  her  name. 

"  Not  del "  observed  Maillard. 

'*  I  want  no  distinction  from  my  fellow-citizens,"  said 
Adela,  who,  though  she  had  never  joined  in  the  political 
discussions  of  Miranda  and  Charles,  now  remembered  their 
lessons  in  the  time  of  need. 

A  murmur  Qf  applause  showed  her  how  rightly  she  had 
judged. 

"But  thou  art  an  aristocrat,1'  said  a  judge. 

"  I  am  not/'  replied  Adela  firmly, "  1  am  a  citoyenne" 

"  But,"  put  in  Paul  Ledru,  "  what  proof  havo  you  ?  " 

"  The  name  of  my  affianced  husband,  and  his  bosom 
friend." 

M  Ah  !  ah  !  the  citoyrnne  seeks  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
Republic,"  observed  a  judge. 

u  What  is  the  name  of  thy  man  ?"  said  Maillard. 

"  Charles  Clement,  the  friend  of  Robespierre." 

"  Vive  la  nation  !  Vive  Robctpierrc  ! "  oried  the  crowd. 

"  And  the  name  of  his  friend  ?M 

"  Gracchus  Antiboul,  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Charen- 
ton,"  said  Adela,  looking  at  Maillard. 

"  Thy  proofs  of  civism  are  good,"  said  the  judge ;  "but 
what  part  didst  thou  play  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th 
August?" 

44  We  remained  there  because  Charles  Clement  told  us 

to  do  so." 

"  Thou  wert  not,  then,  afraid  of  the  people  ? " 

"  Why  should  I?"  said  Adela,  nai\ely,  "  Charles  Cle- 
ment had  taught  me  to  love  them  and  pity  them." 

"Thou  art  an  excellent  citoyenne"  cried  Maillard,  "and 
thou  art  free  to  go  with  thy  father  where  thou  ploasest.*' 

"  But  the  father  is  an  old  aristocrat,  **  murmured  the 
crowd. 

"  Citizens,1  *  cried  Adela,  with  a  sublime  effort,  her 
nerves  still  strong,  her  heart  still  calm.  "  My  father  is  a 
child.     Give  him  to  his  only  child." 

"  Go!  go!"  answered  the  assassins. 

"  But,"  said  one — it  was  Fournier,  the  American,  the 
ex-coachman  of  the  Duke — etooping  down  glass  in  hand, 
and  raising  it  filled  with  human  blood,  "  drink  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  aristocracy,  in  this." 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe  raised  her  hand,  as  if  to  strike 
down  the  glass. 

"  Hand  it  to  her,  or  you  are  dead,"  whispered  Truchon, 
the  man  who  had  engaged  to  save  her. 

The  princess  handed  the  disgusting  potion  to  the  young 
girl. 

She  looked  to  the  heavens— at  her  father — and  she 
thought  of  Charles. 

"  Drink,"  said  Fournier,  doggedly. 

"  To  the  annihilation  of  aristocracy,"  cried  Adela;  and 
she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

W  hen  she  took  it  away,  it  was  empty. 

This  horribly  sublime  act  of  devotion  had  saved  her 
lather. 

"  Vive  Adela!  Vive  la  nation!"  cried  the  assassins; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  depart. 


The  Princess  de  Lamballe  could  scarcely  walk :  Tin- 
ebon,  alias   Grand  Nicola*,  and  another  nan,  supported 

her. 

The  whole  party  then  moved  towards  the  outer  court. 
On  reaching  thin,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  first, 
caught  sight  of  the  dead  bodies. 

"  My  God !  how  horrible/ '  cried  she,  recoiling. 

"  Silence,"  said  Nicolas,  putting  his  hand  upon  her 
month. 

Adela  held  her  father  by  the  hand,  and  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

The  street  was  reached.  In  the  distance  were  two 
coaches  waiting  ;  one  for  her,  one  for  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  Abbaye  was  a  crowd  of  the  as- 
sassins reposing  an  instant  from  their  work.  They  were 
armed  with  pike?!,  swords,  and  knives  ;  and  as  the  three- 
respited  victims  passed,  they  murmured. 

"  The  people  are  betrayed,"  said  one. 

"  They  are  good  citizens,"  said  Nicolas. 

They  passed  on. 

"  Vive  la  nation.'"  said  a  drunken  hair-dresser, named 
Chariot,  coming  out  of  a  wine- shop. 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe  was  close  to  him. 

"  Tien?"  cried  the  intoxicated  brute;  "a  pretty  aris- 
tocrat, and  a  pretty  cap  bhe  wears." 

And  with  his  pike  he,  by  way  of  brutal  and  drunken 
bravado,  tried  to  strike  off  the  cap  she  wore. 

The  pike,  ill-directed,  struck  the  beautiful  princess  on 
the  forehead,  and  blood  spurted  forth  from  but  a  slight 
wound. 

The  assassins  of  the  gate  rushed  forward,  as  if  this  had 
been  a  signal. 

"  Off!  off!"  cried  Nicolas,  at  the  peril  of  his  life;  "the 
citoycnne  has  been  declared  innocent." 

"  She  is  a  friend  of  the  Austrian  woman's,"  said  one 
Grizon,  who — brutal  and  infamous  wretch — felled  her  to 
the  ground  with  a  log  of  wood. 

"  A  has  V  Autrichicnne"  said  the  drunken  Chariot, 
seizing  the  stunned  princess  by  the  hair. 

In  an  instant  she  was  dead,  an  axe  severing  her  head 
from  her  body ;  and  one  of  the  awful  crimes  of  history  was 
consummated. 

Adela,  who  held  her  father's  hand,  stood  petrified  with 
horror.  Her  very  eyes  seemed  starting  from  her  head. 
Her  brain  whirled.     She  could  not  see. 

Chariot  had  the  head  of  the  wretched  princess  in  his 
hand.  He  held  it  up  to  the  face  of  her  unfortunate 
friend. 

Adela  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  in  the  arms 
of  Charles  Clemeiit,  who  had  seen  her  afar  off,  and  who, 
with  Gracchus  Antiboul,  had  left  his  post,  just  in  time  to 
save  Adela  from  the  fury  of  the  assassins  of  Madame  de 
Lamballe. 

"  Bear  her  to  the  carriage,"  whispered  Truchon,  who 
was  now  joiued  by  Paul  Ledru  and  Duchesne. 
Charles  raised  the  insensible  girl  in  his  arms. 
Gracchus  took  the  hand  of  the  Duke. 
Truchon,  Paul  Ledru,  and   Duchesne,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Stop  the  aristocrat,"  bellowed  Chariot. 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  mottchard,'*  responded  Truchon, 
felling  him  like  an  ox  to  the  ground. 

At  this  moment*  the  fiacre  was  reached.  The  Duke 
was  assisted  in,  Charles  bore  Adela  on  his  knees,  and, 
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Ledro,  Truehon,  and  Duehesne,  following  on  foot,  with 
Gracchus  on  the  roof,  they  drore  to  the  residence  of  the 
Countess  Miranda. 

They  went  slowly ;  and  scarcely  had  they  entered  the 
court,  when  a  horrid  procession  passed. 

Chariot,  Rodi,  Grizon,  Hamin,  four  infamous  names, 
u  eternally  pilloried  in  history,"  as  Lamartine  says,  after 
placing  the  head  of  the  princess  on  a  tavern  table,  while 
they  drank,  had  now  stack  it  on  a  pike. 

The  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  to  show  the  head  to  Marie  Antoinette.  * 

Charles  Clement  ordered  the  coach  door  to  he  closed ; 
and,  leaving  Ledrn  to  attend  to  their  other  friends,  bore 
Adeia  to  the  room  where  Miranda  waited  for  them  in  an 
agony  of  suspense. 

M Saved!"  cried  Charles,  wildly,  as  he  deposited  his 
lovely  burden  on  a  sofa, 

"Welcome,  Duke,"  said  Miranda,  as  she  helped  the 
old  man  to  an  arm-ehair. 

The  Duke  made  no  reply.  This  time,  his  reason  was 
irrevocably  gone. 

Adela  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

"A  doctor,"  said  Charles,  bending  over  her  with 
frenzied  mien. 

"I  will  go,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"Be  qniek,  my  friend,"  cried  Miranda. 

When  the  doctor  came,  Adeia  was  ill  of  a  brain  fever. 
He  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  bed,  gave  prescriptions,  and, 
after  leaving  numerous  directions  as  to  their  conduct,  went 
a  way. 

As  he  retired  from  the  room,  Miranda  caught  his  eye. 

There  was  so  much  of  earnest  imploring  in  her  mien, 
that  the  doctor  involuntarily  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

14  Poor  Charles/'  muttered  Miranda,  as  she  sank  in- 
sensible in  her  ehair. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
ADELA. 

By  night  the  position  of  the  fugitives  from  the  massacre 
of  the  prisons — still  continuing  with  even  more  hideous  de- 

•The  following  note  completes  the  historic  scene  wo  linvc 
shore  feebly  outlined  : — "  During  the  sacrileges,  Chariot,  Grizon, 
Banna,  and  Rodi,  infamous  names,  eternally  pilloried  in  history, 
carried  the  head  of  the  Princess  to  a  neighbouring  public-house, 
where,  placing  it  on  the  counter,  amidst  bottles  and  glasses,  they 
ranpelled  those  present  to  drink  with  them  to  her  death.     These 
drinkers  of  Mood,  then  increasing  in  numbers,  marched  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  to  horrify  Marie  Antoinette  with  the  livid 
lead  of  her  friend.     The  commissaries  of  the  Commune,  who 
guided  the  Temple,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Assembly,  warned 
of  the  approach  of  this  body,  received  it  with  attention  and  en- 
treaties.   The  mob  desired  leave   to  display  the  head  of  the 
Queen's  accomplice  beneath  the  windows  of  the  royal  family,  and 
to  this  the  commissioners  assented.      Whilst  the  crowd  was  pa- 
rading reaad  the  garden,  under  the  tower  occupied  by  the 
prisoaen,  the  commandant  of  the  guard  invited  the  King  to  pre* 
Mnt  himself  to  the  people.     The  King  complied.     Another  com- 
missar?, more  feeling,  placed  himself  between  the  King  and  the 
wiadow,  when  they  were  displaying  the  horrid  trophy.     The 
sag.  however,  saw  the  head,  and  recognised  it.     The  Queen, 
who  was  loudly  clamoured  for  by  the  mbb,  and  not  aware  of  the 
atrocious  spectacle  prepared  for  her,  hastened  to  the  casement. 
The  King  held  her  back,  and  led  her  to  her  apartment.     All 
that  was  concealed  from  her  was  the  sight  of  her  unhappy  friend. 
In  the  evening,  she  learnt  all  the  details;  and  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  hatred  of  the  people,  which  ao  ruthlessly  developed 
itself  apM  all  she  loved." 


tails  than  those  which  we  Jiaro  given — had  became  painful 
in  the  extreme.  The  dnke  and  Adela  lay  in  contiguous 
rooms.  The  old  man  was  insensible  in  his  bed.  Adela 
was  under  iho  inflnence  of  the  awful  fever  which  had 
been  brought  on  her,  more,  it  is  probable,  by  the  si^ht  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  than  from  any  of 
the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed  so  heroically. 

Miranda  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  lovely  sufferer,  hav- 
ing herself  not  long  been  able  to  support  herself  after  tho 
severe  shock  she  had  received.  Her  eves  were  fixed 
mechanically  on  the  bed;  but,  though  she  looked,  she  saw 
not. 

Charles  Clement  stood  npright  by  the  fire-place.  His 
brow  was  stern,  while  his  haggard  fnee  showed  marks  of 
the  intense  suffering  he  had  now  endured  for  days.  He 
looked  sometimes  at  the  bed,  but  oftencr  his  thoughts 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  calling  to 
mind  all  that  it  had  made  him  suffer. 

"  You  hate  the  Revolution,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul, 
gently  ;  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it.     You  have  cause." 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  in  a  low  whisper  ;  "  I  am  not 
so  blind.  The  Revolution  was  necessarv  ;  but  I  hate  tho 
men  whom  the  depravity  of  our  manners  and  the  igno- 
rance of  our  population  have  allowed  to  gain  the  upper 
hand/' 

"  And  I,"  said  Gracchus;  "these  men  are  our  greatest 
enemies.  But  do  not  look  so  desponding — so  hopeless. 
Adela  has  a  good  constitution.  She  will  suffer  severely ; 
but  a  week  will  sec  her  your  wife  at  last." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Charles  Clement ;  "  talk  not  of  her 
being  my  wife.  Let  Heaven  spare  her  life — that  is  all  I 
ask." 

"  Did  you  speak,  Charles  ?  "  asked  Miranda. 

"  To  Gracchus,''  replied  Clement,  moving  over  to  her. 

"She  sleeps/'  whispered  the  countess  ;  "see,  she  is 
still." 

"But  she  is  too  still,''  said  Charles,  trembling. 

"  Hear  you  not  her  soil  breathing,  like  that  of  a  child  ?" 

Charles  Clement  bent  hurriedly  over  her,  and  tho  faint 
heaving  of  her  pure  bosom  was  at  once  visible. 

"  She  is  less  feverish." 

"  The  illness  is  gone, "  said  Miranda,  hopefully. 

"Thank  our  God." 

"Speak  not  so  loud,  my  friend,"  continued  Miranda, 
gently.     Let  her  sleep  ;  it  is  all  she  wants." 

At  this  moment  the  physician  entered. 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  "  cried  all,  advancing  to  meet 
the  old  man  who  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing Miranda. 

"  Well,  how  go  our  patients  ? "  said  he. 

"  Better,"  answered  Miranda  ;  "  at  least  it  appears  so 

tons." 

"Yes  !  yes  !  "  muttered  M.  de  Semonville,  after  exa- 
mining the  Lady  Adela  with  a  scrutinising  glance  ; 
"  much  better,  The  fever  is  reduced.  When  she  wakes 
she  will  be  sensible.  We  must  be  careful,  and  there  is 
great  hope." 

"  Merciful  God,  I  thank  thee  ! "  cried  Miranda. 

Charles  Clement  pressed  her  hand  convulsively  ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  say  a  word. 

"Now for  the  Duke." 

"Ten  minutes  since,  he  slept  composedly,"  replied 
Miranda,  moving  with  the  doctor  to  the  Duke's  room. 

The  apartment  was  one  of  state.     The  vast  and  mag- 
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nificent  bed,  in  a  rich  alcove,  was  surrounded  by  heavy 
curtains,  that  threw  a  deep  shadow  within.  A  lamp 
burned  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  Duke  lay  with  his  head  on  a  pillow,  his  face  turned 
towards  the  party  as  they  entered. 

His  eyes  wore  open ;  and,  as  they  met  those  of  Miranda, 
lie  gave  one  long,  inquiring  look,  and  seemed  to  try  to 
speak,  bat  failed. 

He  then  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Welly  my  lord  Duke,"  said  the  physician,  who  had 
seen  this  mute  and  solemn  appeal,  and  knew  it  to  apply  to 
his  daughter,  "  the  Lady  Adela  is  doing  better  ;  I  hope 
you  are  I " 

A  slight  trembling  of  the  closed  eyes  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,' '  said  the  doctor. 

The  Duke  made  no  reply,  either  in  words  or  by  motion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  yon,"  continued  the  physician; 
"but  I  must  try  your  pulse."  He  passed  his  hand  be- 
neath the  bedclothes,  and  found  the  Duke's  hand. 

"  My  God  !"  cried  the  doctor,  letting  fall  the  hand. 

"What?"  said  Charles. 

"  The  Duke  is  dead." 

"No!  no!"  half  screamed  Miranda;  "he  looked  at 
me  this  instant." 

It  was  the  last  effort  of  nature.  Sense  and  conscious- 
ness returned  for  an  instant,  and  he  died  without  a 
pang. 

The  Duke  was  indeed  dead.  The  painful  scenes  which 
were  soon  to  follow  were  spared  him. 

The  grief  of  the  whole  party  was  immoderate.  Charle6 
and  Miranda  threw  themselves  on  the  bed,  to  embrace  the 
lifeless  form. 

"  And  ha  died  alone  !"  sobbed  Miranda. 

"  Gome !  eorae !  my  dear  lady  Miranda,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  recollect  our  poor  patient  in  the  next  room.,, 

'And,  assisted  by  Gracchus  and  Charles,  the  physician 
removed  the  Countess  Miranda  to  the  bedside  of  her 
young  friend. 

The  Duke's  body  was  then  left  alone  with  the  servants, 
whom  M.  do  SemonviUe  had  at  once  summoned. 

At  this  instant,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
man  entered  hurriedly. 

It  was  Maximilein  Robespierre. 

"Citoyen  Bobespierre  !"  cried  Gracchus. 

" My  friends,"  said  the  deputy,  in  a  low  voice — his 
haggard  form  trembling  with  emotion — "  do  you  know 
what  is  going  on  ?" 

"  There  is  one  dying  victim— in  the  next  room  is  one 
dead,"  replied  Gracchus,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  cannot  this  infernal  massacre  be  stopped  ? 
Danton  !  Danton  ! " 

"  It  is  too  late.  The  Commune  has  it  all  its  own  way. 
The  National  Assembly  is  terrified ;  the  people  are  lost 
between  horror  and  fear.     What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Three  hundred  resolute  men  would  stop  it  all,"  cried 
Bobespierre. 

"  Bat  these  men,  where  are  you  to  find  them  ?"  replied 
Gracchus  Antiboul. 

"I  thought  you  and  Charles  Clement  might  have 
roused  two  or  three  thousand*" 

"  Not  now.     Again,  I  say,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Then  we  must  stand  by,  and  be  called  accomplices  of 
this  fearful  orime,"  said  Bobespierre,  recovering  his  calm- 
ness. 


"Charles  Clement  will  net  quit,  I  fear,  his  dying 
bride.    I  am  useless  without  him." 

"  Pardon  me  for  intruding  at  such  a  time ;  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  have  not  shut  my  eyes  the  whole  night. 
Salut. 

And  Bobespierre  went  out. 

Charles  had  remained  by  the  bedside,  attending  to 
Miranda. 

"  Charles— -Miranda,"  said  a  faint  voice. 

The  weeping  friends  sprang  to  the  bedside. 

Adela  was  awake.  Her  face  was  lividly  pale;  but 
there  was  a  smile  of  joy  on  her  lips.  She  was  surrounded 
by  her  friends. 

"  Weep  not,"  whispered  she ;  "I  am  better.  I  have 
had  a  fearful  dream.  It  is  past.  Let  us  never  speak  of 
it.     How  is  my  father  ?  " 

"  lie  is  in  the  next  room.  We  placed  him  on  the 
bed,"  replied  Miranda,  veiling  her  face  in  a  fond  embrace. 

"  Beloved  girl,"  said  Charles  Clement*  in  a  tone  of  su- 
preme anguish,  "  you  must,  you  shall  recover." 

"  But  you  must  not  tease  her  with  questions,"  said  the 
doctor,  gravely.  "  The  lady.  Adela  is  better,  but  very 
weak.  I  will  send  her  a  potion  to  procure  further  sleep ; 
and  then  to-morrow  we  may  allow  you  to  talk.*' 

The  doctor  then,  after  seme  few  observations,  went 
out. 

The  four  attached  friends  remained  alone. 

Adela  cast  a  long,  fond  glance  at  her  affianced  hus- 
band, who,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  with  watching,  with 
want  of  sleep,  and  with  anguish,  stood  by  the  bedside. 

"  Go,  rest  you,  my  love,"  said  she  ;  "  you  will  be  ill 
next.     Miranda — Gracchus,  I  pray  you  force  him  to  go." 

"Never,  child,"  cried  Charles  Clement;  "until  you 
are  out  of  danger,  there  can  be  no  rest  for  ma," 

"  But,  if  you  will  lie  down  an  hour  or  two  with  Grac- 
chus," said  Adela,  "  I  can  rest  also;  and  then  we  can  talk 
more  freshly.     In  the  .morning,  I  shall  be  better  still." 

There  was  something  so  imploring,  so  beseeching,  so 
humbly  impressive  in  the  look  and  in  the  tone,  that  Charles 
Clement  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  room 
with  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

Miranda  and  Adela  were  alone. 

The  room  was  vast,  and  lighted  up  by  two  swinging 
lamps.  The  alcove  was  sombre ;  and  the* contrast  between 
the  two  women  was  marked,  in  the  dull  light  of  their  po- 
sition. 

Adela,  thin,  pallid,  with  a  slight  hectic  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  was  angelic  in  her  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  radiant 
with  love.  Purity  and  holiness  sat  upon  her  lips,  upon  her 
whole  mien ;  and,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  a  moment  to  re- 
flect, she  looked  a  sleeping  seraph,  whom  acme  other  angel 
was  watching. 

Miranda,  in  the  full  richness  of  womanly  form,  resplen- 
dent with  health,  though  pale  from  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  young  girl,  over  whom 
she  watched  with  an  anxiety  deeper  than  even  that  felt  by 
Charles  Clement.  There  was  a  sombre  expression  in  her 
eyes,  a  wildness  in  her  look,  a  nervous  twitching  in  the 
muscles  of  her  face,  which  showed  how  intense  was  her 
emotion. 

The  death  of  the  Duke,  whom  Miranda  loved  as  a  father, 
had  stunned  her  very  mind,  which  was  slowly  recovering 
its  equilibrium  after  the  shock. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  and  &re  minutes  bad  elapsed, 
Adela  broke  the  dead  silence  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
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"listen,"  arid  she,  softy ;  "come  hither." 

Miranda  pressed  close  unto  her. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"I  must  talk  with  thee." 
But  fatigue" — 

Miranda,  do  not  deceive  yourself,"  said  Adela,  with 
angelic  sweetness;  "  waste  not  the  precious  minutes.  I 
am  dying." 

Miranda  started  back,  looked  wildly  at  her  friend ;  and 
one  cry  told  her  anguish — her  inexpressible  anguish— and 
Her  sublime  deration  and  love  for  the  affianced  husband  of 
Adela. 

44  And  Charles!  oh,  my  God !  what  will  Charles  do?" 
sad,  is  perfect  agony  of  spirit,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

Adela  looked  at  her  gently,  but  with  a  slightly  scrutiniz- 
ing look,  and  then  spoke. 

"  It  is  better  than  I  wished,"  said  she.  "  Miranda, 
■ister,  oahn  yourself  and  listen.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying — 
that  a  few  hours  oniy  are  left  me.  The  shock  of  the  prison 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  know  that  my  father  is  dead  : 
you  cannot  hide  anything  from  me;  but  I  grieve  not,  for 
I  shall  join  him  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  for  the  living  that 
I  feel.  Miranda,  you  know  all.  My  existence  has  been, 
until  lately,  a  happy  one  indeed.  I  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved ;  and  never  man  merited  better  the  affections  of 
woman  than  Charles  Clement.  I  am  dying.  He  must 
resign  himself  to  lose  me.  This  is  my  pang — that  my 
death  will  wound  this  heart  so  dear  unto  me.  Miranda ! 
oh,  Miranda  *  calm  my  dying  hours  by  one  promise,  and  I 
shall  die  eahnly,  happily,  and  go  unto  the  bosom  of  my 
God  with  humility,  and  hope,  and  joy." 

"  Adela,  child,  I  am  thy  sister,  thy  slave;  thy  will  is 
law,"  said  Miranda,  choking  with  sobs. 

"  You  leva  Charles  Clement,  Miranda ;  you  have  always 
done  so.  I  see  it  all  now.  Your  noble  devotion  to  him 
and  me — your  sacrifice  of  self  to  make  us  happy — you, 
who  could  have  permitted  my  marriage  with  my  cousin — 
all  is  now  dear  to  me.  I  love  you  more  than  ever,  sister ; 
sad  this  knowledge  gives  me  sweet  and  earnest  hope." 

"Hope!"  said  Miranda,  wildly;  "there  is  no  hope  if 
you  die." 

"  Miranda,  you  will  replace  me.  Charles  will  learn  to 
lore  you.  Yon  must  make  him  love  you.  His  heart  will 
be  full  to  bursting  when  I  am  gone ;  ho  will  be  ill,  he  will 
refer  much,  and  he  will  never  forget.  But  time  will  calm 
his  grief,  will  blunt  the  acutenem  of  his  sorrow ;  and  thou 
he  his  comforter,  hie  angel,  his  wife.  You  will  never  for- 
get me.  Yon  will  talk  of  me ;  and  with  whom  should  he 
talk  of  me  but  with  you  f  And  when  you  both  die,  you 
vifl  still  remember  Adela;  and  the  great  and  good  God, 
who  takes  me  away  unto  him  now,  will  re-unite  us  ;  for, 
ok!  Miranda,  God  is  good  as  he  is  great,  and  will  an- 
tra the  prayers  of  an  innocent  child." 

Miranda  sobbed  aloud;  her  anguish  was  choking  her. 

14  Speak,  dearest — speak,  love,"  said  Adela. 

"  But  I  cannot  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  your  husband," 
replied  the^Coontess,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  agony. 

"  Miranda,''  Hud  Adela,  solemnly,  "  I  am  on  my  death- 
bed, and  I  see  more  clearly,  I  reason  more  unselfishly, 
than  I  should  in  any  other  position.  I  leave  Charles  to 
grieve  and  lament*  But  I  loved  him  to  make  him  happy. 
My  first  wish  is  to  die  with  the  conviction  that  he  will  be 
hsppy  when- 1  am  gone.  He  is  not  the  man  lightly  to 
iwwt  sh  fie  iriE  never  cease  to,  remember  to  little 


Adela.  But  you  are  already  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his 
sister ;  it  is  with  you  he  will  speak  of  his  sorrow,  of  his 
grief;  be  his  wife,  his  heart,  his  affection"— 

u  It  is  more  than  I  can  promise" — 

"  Miranda,"  said  Adela,  almost  rising  in  the  bed  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  bending  a  deep  and  anxious  glance  on 
the  Countess,  "  do  you  wish  him  to  wed  some  one  else?" 

"  No,"  replied  Miranda,  speaking  from  sudden  influence. 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Adela,  allowing  herself  to  be 
again  placed  upon  her  pillow.  "  Charles  would  perhaps 
never  think  of  another ;  but  grief  might  make  him  feel 
lonely,  and  he  might  marry,  simply  to  chase  away  sorrow, 
and  not  to  be  alone  with  memory.  But  none  will  cherish 
and  love  him  as  you  will." 

Miranda  made  no  reply,  but  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dying  friend,  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

At  dawn,  the  weeping  and  the  dying  were  both  in  deep 
slumber,  and  the  chamber  of  death  had  all  the  bilence  of  a 
tomb. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


MISERIMUS. 


It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Charles  and  Gracchus 
returned  to  the  sick  room.  So  great  had  been  the  fatigues 
of  the  few  previous  days,  that  sleep  had  overpowered  them. 
They  found  Miranda  preparing  a  potion,  while  Adela,  re- 
freshed by  some  hours  of  quiet,  seemed  a  shade  better. 

"  I  was  talking  of  you,  Charles,"  said  Adela,  as  the 
young  man  entered,  with  anxious  look. 

"  While  I  was  sleeping  in  stupid  forgetfuluess,"  replied 
Charles  Clement,  bitterly. 

"  Hush  !"  answered  Adela;  "  talk  not  thus.  Had  you 
not  rested,  you  had  been  ill,  like  me;  and  now  you  are  ready- 
to  talk  with  me.'' 

"  But  not  if  it  fatigue  you,"  said  Charles,  taking  the 
place  which  Miranda  mode  for  him  at  the  bedside. 

"  It  fatigues  me  not,"  replied  Adela ;  '*  besides  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  very  much." 

Charles  took  her  hand  in  his,  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
prepared  himself  to  listen.  Miranda,  at  the  same  moment, 
drew  Gracchus  on  one  side;  and,  after  a  word,  they  left  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"Gracchus,"  said  Miranda,  no  longer  hiding  her  bitter 
and  heartfelt  anguish,  "  advise  me,  guide  me.  I  shall  go 
mad.  She  is  about  to  bid  him  an  eternal  farewell,  and  he 
knows  not  she  is  dying.' ' 

"  She  is  dying,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  with  a  convulsive 
tremor. 

"  She  is,  beloved  angel.  Oh  !  she  is  right.  God  is 
taking  her  to  him.  She  is  too  pure  for  this  earth.  Too 
pure— too  good  !  The  dreadful  scenes  of  the  prisons  have 
killed  her." 

14  My  God !"  cried  Gracchus  Antiboul,  greatly  shocked, 
"  Charles  Clement  will  die  with  grief.  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted." 

"  It  is  of  him  I  wish  to  speak.  You,  Gracchus,  ore 
his  friend,  his.  brother,  his  confidant— the  master  of  his 
thoughts.  Let  us  devise  how,  when  the  first  burst  of 
anguish  is  over,  his  mind  may  be  so  occupied  that  not  a 
still  moment  may  be  given  him." 

"  There  is  but  one  course  open  ;  to  plunge  him  head- 
long into  the  Bevolution,  to  occupy  him  night  and  day  in 
clubs,  in  demonstrations!  in  the  Aseembly-*»ia  all  tun 
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scenes  of  the  drama  which  is  about  to  be  enacted  in  all 
the  public  places  of  Paris." 

"  You  will  then  assist  me,"  said  Miranda,  thankfully. 

"  With  niy  heart  and  with  my  soul,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"]He  is  my  all  in  all — more  than  wife,  more  than  all  the 
world — my  friend,  my  brother." 

"  But  he  will  suffer  horribly.  Our  task  will  be  painful 
and  difficult.     I  look  at  it  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Miranda! "  cried  a  shrill,  piercing  voice,  full  of  a  world 
of  anguish. 

"  That  is  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  shuddering,  and  look- 
ing fearfully  at  Gracchus  Antiboul ;  "  he  calls  me." 

"  She  has  told  him/ '  whispered  Antiboul,  turning 
pale. 

"  We  must  go  in,"  added  Miranda,  leaning  trembling 
on  his  arm. 

We  must,  however,  before  we  accompany  them,  explain 
the  cry  of  Charles  Clement. 

When  they  were  alone,  Charles,  who  was  full  of  hope 
and  joy,  who  saw  in  a  speedy  recovery  the  reward  of  all 
his  sufferings,  took  the  hand  of  Adela,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

"  You  love  me  very  much,"  said  the  sick  girl,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  how  much  I  love  you." 

"  But  why  do  you  love  me  ?"  continued  the  gentle  girl, 
looking  thankfully  and  gratefully  into  his  sparkling  eves. 

"  Because  you  are  good,  gentle,  and  beautiful ;  and  be* 
cause  my  heart  could  not  resist  your  fascinations.'' 

"  But  with  what  view  do  you  love  me  ?"  insisted  Adela. 

"  With  the  hope  of  calling  you  my  wife,  and  of  devot- 
ing my  life  to  making  you  happy." 

"  But,  then,  these  feelings  last  not,  dear  diaries." 

"  Not  in  their  first  intensity;  but  where  affection,  passion, 
and  respect  are  combined,  they  lost  for  ever," 

"  Your  chief  wish,  then,  is  to  see  me  happy?''  asked 
Adela. 

"  My  chief  object  of  existence." 

"  And  if  you  have  me  happy,  you  would  be  happy  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  beloved." 

"  But  if  I  were  happy  in  another  world,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  God?"  said  Adela,  with  some  little  of  terror,  as  she 
watched  the  features  of  Charles. 

"  But  I  am  selfish,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  wish  to  share  and  see  your  happiness  ;  to  call 
you  by  the  dear  name  of  wife." 

Adela  shook  her  head.  It  was  clear  the  security  and 
hope  of  Charles  Clement  was  complete. 

"  Beloved  husband  ! "  said  Adela,  drawing  him  near 
unto  her  ;  "  come  near  me  :  kiss  not  my  hand,  but  my 
lips.     Call  me  your  wife  once." 

Charles,  somewhat  astonished,  pressed  her  lips  pas- 
sionately to  his,  and  remained  in  a  tremor  and  ecstacy 
of  delight  for  some  minutes. 

"  Charles,"  continued  Adela,  first  interrupting  the  si- 
lence, "  you  have  called  me  your  wife.  I  am  your  wife. 
Are  you  not  satisfied  ?  " 

"I  am  happy,  not  satisfied.  I  wish  to  continue  the 
dear  delight  of  calling  you  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  Charles  ! "  said  Adela,  with  a  supreme  effort, 
"  must  I  open  your  eyes,  must  I  tell  you,  that  you  will  be 
a  widower  in  a  few  hours  !  " 

Charles  started  back,  looked  wildly  at  her,  and  stood 
to  his  feet. 


The  heavenly,  and  sad,  aad  mournful  smile  of  Adela 
smote  to  his  heart. 

"  Reproach  me  not,"  said  she,  involuntarily ;  "  I  can- 
not help  it." 

She  seemed  to  think,  in  her  grief,  that  he  might  re- 
proach her  with  dying. 

"  Miranda  ! "  cried  Charles,  faintly,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
anguish. 

The  Countess  and  the  Bepublioan  entered. 

"  Mil  anda  ! "  repeated  he,  wildly,  "  is  this  true  ?  Is 
she  dying  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  Charles,  for  hiding  it !  "    said  Miranda,  % 
falliug  passionately  ou  her  knees.     "  I  dared  not  tell  you." 

Charles  sat  down  without  saying  a  word,  leaving  Grac- 
chus to  raise  the  prostrate  Countess. 

"  Charles,"  said  Adela,  gently,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  made  no  reply.     He  neither  heard  nor  saw. 

"  Charles  ! "  repeated  Adela  ;  "  Charles,  my  beloved  ! 
my  husband  !  my  adored  !  speak  to  me  I " 

A  copious  flood  of  tears,  and  a  spasmodic  sobbing,  here 
seized  the  young  man. 

"  He  will  speak  in  a  moment,  dearest,"  said  Miranda, 
taking  his  hand. 

"I  am  better,"  murmured  Charles ;  "  but  0,  my 
God  !  my  God  !  can  this  be  true  ?  Adela  !  Adela  !  are 
you  leaving  us  ?  " 

"  I  must ! "  she  cried,  in  bitter  anguish  of  soul,  as  she 
saw  his  bitter  grief ;  "  a  wise  and  inscrutable  Providence 
calls  me.     Let  us  not  murmur." 

Charles  Clement  took  her  hand  once  more;  and,  the 
palour  of  death  upon  his  face,  tried  to  speak  in  a  less 
heart-broken  tone. 

The  four  conversed  some  little  time.  They  spoke  of 
the  past,  of  their  futile  dreams  of  happiness,  of  their  once 
bright  hopes,  and  of  the  fearful  Revolution  which  had 
crossed  their  path. 

"  But,"  said  Adela,  faintly,  "  when  I  am  gone,  Charles, 
let  not  your  private  feelings  change  your  public  ones.  You 
have  hitherto  followed  the  path  of  duty.  You  belong  not 
to  the  monsters  of  the  Revolution  ;  you  are  one  of  its  noble 
apostles.  Continue  ;  serve  your  fellow-creatures  when 
you  can,  and  let  not  the  memory  of  Adela  ever  restrain  a 
noble  or  patriotic  aspiration." 

"  Noble  child  ! "  murmured  Charles. 

"  But  I  will  rest  awhile,"  said  Adela,  "  or  else  I  shall 
be  able  to  talk  no  more." 

And  she  turned  away  and  slept. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  the  evening  drew  in,  before 
the  lovely  girl  again  awoke. 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  in  Paradise  with 
you.  But  I  cannot  see  you  now.  Charles — Miranda, 
where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,"  cried  both,  in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  anguish. 

"  Take  each  a  hand — let  me  feel  you.  Oh,  my 
brother — oh,  ray  sister,  I  am  going.     Pray  for  me." 

And  Miranda  and  Charles  Clement  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate prayer. 

"  I  see  pikes  and  swords— -men  waving  bloody  banners — 
[  hear  shrieks.  But  I  feel  your  hands.  Beloved  Charles, 
beloved  Miranda,  adieu,  adieu ;  my  voice  is  going.  Hold 
my  hand  until  I  die." 

She  spoke  no  more.  Her  eyes  closed.  Her  hands 
pressing  those  of  her  attached  friends,  and,  every  «iow  and 
then,  giving  a  gentle  pressure,  she  lay  for  half  an  hour.  Bat 
her  breathing  grew  quicker,  thai  faiator ;  and,  asddenlr, 
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her  hands  wete  cenTulsively  shaken.  By  a  sadden  effort, 
she  clasped  them  together,  and  placed  the  hands  of  the 
tiro — of  Miranda  and  Charles — one  within  the  other. 

Next  minute,  she  was  dead. 

Gracchus  threw  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  drew  Charles 
«nd  Miranda,  who  stood  hand  in  hand,  like  statues,  away 
from  the  inanimate  clay,  whose  pure  spirit  had  flown  to 
those  regions  of  everlasting  felicity  which  God  1ms,  doubt- 
less, prepared  for  Vhe  good. 

"  Miranda !" 

-Charles!" 

And  the  anguished  pair  clasped  each  other  in  a  wild  em- 
brace, and  \*ept  convulsively  on  each  other's  bosoms. 
Suddenly  diaries  started  away,  as  if  for  the  first  time 
conscious  iiiat  he  was  pressing  a  woman  to  his  breast, 
•ad  went  hack  to  the  bedside.  The  Countess  threw 
herself  o«t  a  soph*.     It  was  only  sleep,  after  some  hours 


of  wild  sorrow,  that  enabled  Ghraoohtf s  to  have  them  re- 
moved. 

The  next  day,  Charles  rose  without  speaking,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  to  place  himself  beside  the  two  biers 
which  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Duke  and  his 
child.  The  calm  of  the  young  man  was  fearful.  It  was 
useless  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  answered  not  a  word. 

Miranda  rose  to  attend  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
next  day,  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  manner.  , 

They  then  returned  to  the  house.  Charles  shut  himself 
in  a  room,  which  Miranda  had  set  apart  for  him.  Miranda 
did  the  same;  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  went  home,  to  find 
in  the  society  of  his  wife  some  relief  from  the  oppressing 
emotions  of  the  last  few  days. 

My  tragic  narrative  draws  to  an  end.  But  that  I  must 
record  the  fate  of  Charles  and  Miranda,  under  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  I  should  have  terminated  my  labours  here. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


[Book  the  Fourth  and  last — The  Reign  of  Terror — will  complete  the  narrative.] 
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The  jagged  points  in  a  nation's  history  are  often 
not  to  be  gathered  from  its  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals so  effectually  as  from  its  pamphlets.  The 
year's  pamphlets  are  the  best  annual  literature  that 
we  receive.  Many  of  them  are  eminently  stupid. 
Some  of  them  are  mischievous.  Others  are  colour- 
less, tasteless,  meaningless  things.  But  there  is  a 
large  solid  amount  of  good  sense  and  new  ideas  in 
our  pamphlets.  They  are  not  like  the  articles  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  must  be  written 
against  the  hour.  Pamphlets  are  perfect  volun- 
teers in  the  social  battles.  The  writers  only  work 
as  they  are  moved.  They  must  reel  some  pressure 
on  Iheir  pen  before  they  write  at  all;  and  that  not 
the  pressure  for  money  or  for  dinner.  Pamphleteers 
rarely  make  money  by  their  works.  Few  pamph- 
lets pay  the  eost  of  publication.  Nine  in  ten  do  not 
pay,  from  the  produce  of  sales,  for  printing.  Their 
authors  are,  therefore,  without  temptation  to  write 
and  publish,  except  for  the  public  good,  or  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  publio  benefit.  Thus  it 
tomes  that  pamphlets  are  often  worthy  of  being 
read.  We  have  caught  sterling  suggestions  in  a 
long-neglected  pamphlet  picked  up  from  amongst 
rubbish.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  advise  every- 
body in  consistence  with  the  interest  of  bookbind- 
ers on  this  subject.  We  say  at  once  'and  decid- 
edly, "  bind  your  pamphlets."  Let  nothing  be  lost 
for  the  price  of  board ing.  There  are  some  volumes 
of  old  pamphlets,  on  hook-shelves,  at  this  moment, 
thai  would  not  be  exchanged  by  their  owners  for 
their  weight  in  Syce  silver.  A  volnme  of  that  cha- 
racter is  a  medley  of  wisdom.  Bvnd  your  pamph- 
lets of  1848,  in  one  or  more  volumes,  as  you  happen 
to  have  few  or  many;  and  see  how,  if  you  live  un- 
til 1868,  you  will  relish  the  collection.  Send  them 
to  the  tobacconists  now,  at  Ijd.  per  lb.,  and  you 
will  miss  them  twenty  years  hen  ce. 

In  looking  over  several  papers  of  a  few  months 
M,  aose  4*yfi  sinefe  we  oaughfc,  aa  octavo  pamph- 


let called  the  "Warehouseman  :"  and  professing 
to  teach,  by  example,  both  masters  and  servants. 
The  narrative  was  a  novel  put  under  a  mental 
hydraulic  press,  and  squeezed  into  the  smallest 
space  consistent  with  safety  to  the  property.  We* 
cannot  compress  it  farther,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
repeat  the  tale.  Some  facts,  and  observations  on  the* 
facts,  that  we  find  in  the  pamphlet,  are  startling, 
and  deserve  notice.  The  pamphleteer  says  that  in 
large  establishments  in  the  warehousing  business 
the  principals  are  frequently  unacquainted  with  their 
trade,  and  depend  on  their  buyers  to  an  extent  that 
seems  pitiable.  We  comprehend,  fully,  the  case  of 
a  large  business,  divided  into  compartments,  where 
a  partner,  like  a  confidential  servant,  confines 
his  attention  to  one  branch,  and  is  not  so  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  details  of  other  parts 
of  the  business  as  of  that  under  his  immedate 
management.  This  state  of  trade  is  consistent 
with  good  arrangement ;  but  the  entire  and  help- 
less dependence  on  results  and  per  oentage* 
described  in  the  following  paragraph  is  lament- 
able, and,  if  true,would  explain  many  embarrass- 
ments:— 

"Unfortunately  the  principals  of  such  establishments  have 
ao  power,  beyond  setting  a  nolle  example  themselves — which  is 
not  always  the  case — that  can  influence  or  control  the  habits  of 
their  leading  warehousemen.  The  buyer  or  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is,  as  it  were,  totally  independent  of  those  from  whom  that 
independence  and  his  own  importance  spring.  So  long  as  he 
has  the  outlines  of  honesty,  and  the  capability  for  showing  a 
large  return,  with  a  remunerating  profit  in  his  department,  the 
details  of  the  character — the  intellectual  man — 'the  mind  that 
makes  the  body  rich,'  or  the  morals  which  purify  it,  will  remain 
unnoticed,  or,  if  noticed,  will  remain  unreproved  by  the  employer. 
In  large  establishments,  this  dependence  and  independence  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  proceed  from  ignorance  of,  and  an 
acquaintance  with,  the  goods  of  which  one  is  the  proprietor,  the 
other  the  purchaser.  The  head  of  an  establishment  is  frequently, 
and  sometimes  totally,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  goods  from 
which  he  may  perhaps  derive  a  large  income.  Hence  his  de- 
pendence on  his  buyers.  And  consequently —  at  a  man  of  the  world 
— he  pays  less  attention  to  the  morals  of  those  who  conduct 
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and  govern  hit  trade  than  to  the  annual  result  of  that  govern-  I 
meat*  at  shown  in  the  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger." 

We  see  another  passage,  bo  temptingly  illustra- 
tive of  our  own  remarks,  that  we  quote  it  also  :— 

"  A  young  and  rising  house,  of  undoubted  respectability,  felt 
desirous  of  augmenting  their  establishment  by  an  additional  de- 
partment. Acting  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy,  they  declined 
the  services  of  several  experienced  candidates  for  the  office  of 
buyer,  and  finally  accepted  fur  the  important  post  a  young  raau 
who  had  filled  a  situation  as  junior,  but  not  as  buyer,  in  a  depart- 
ment similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  With 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  ttrenty  pound*  a  year,  the  elated 
novice  rushed  into  the  markets,  and  bought  freely  of  goods  of  the 
quality  of  which  he  knew  but  little — but  of  the  quantity  of  which 
the  firm  will  long  have  occasion  to  remember.  The  department 
of  course  proved  a  failure,  and,  without  friendly  aid,  might  have 
proved  a  serious  matter  to  the  house,  inasmuch  as  a  large,  and 
for  the  most  part  unsaleable  stock  taxed  their  resources  almost 
beyond  their  capability.  The  buyer  discharged,  another,  aud  one 
of  experience,  was  substituted  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year. 
Instead  of  showing,  as  heretofore,  a  loss,  the  department  subse- 
quently produced  a  fair  and  remunerative  profit/' 

Let  good  business  men  consider,  only  for  five  mi- 
nutes, the  madness  of  a  house  staking  its  connexion 
by  entering  a  line  of  business  of  which  tho  partners 
are  ignorant,  and  compelled  to  trust  a  young  man 
with  a  salary  of  £120  yearly.  The  object  of  the 
warehouseman's  pamphlet  is  to  improve  the  moral 
state  of  both  employers  and  employed.  Its  neces- 
sity is  evident,  if  there  be  many  young  houses  or  old 
who  made  arrangements  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  last  quoted  paragraph. 

This  house  had  capital,  vrry  probably,  although 
they  had  nearly  not  onorgh;  but  they  had  not 
knowledge.  In  a  very  imj  ortaut  paragraph  which 
we  are  to  copy,  the  writer  attacks  trading  without 
capital  as  wrong  in  principle.  Is  trading  without 
knowledge  right  ?  In  many  extensive  transactions 
the  man  of  knowledge  and  the  man  of  capital  go 
together,  and  share  in  equal  proportions  of  the  pro- 
fit. This  is  a  fair  arrangement  and  a  moral  one. 
But  the  man  of  knowledge  going  forward  alone 
without  capital  would  be  wrong  in  principle.  And 
would  the  man  of  capital  going  on  without  know- 
ledge be  found  perfectly  right?'  Instead  of  one  well- 
assorted  concern,  they  make  two  ill- arranged  estab- 
lishments; and  when  young  bouses  go  into  depart- 
ments with  which  they  are  personally  unacquaint- 
ed, and  intrust  the  eare  of  them  to  young  men 
with  £120  annually,  they  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
world  if  they  expect  to  thrive. 

The  pamphleteer  discovers  a  greater  evil  in  the 
warehouse  life: — 


« 


;  We  would  briefly  refer  to  another  custom  which,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  gaining  ground  with  many  of  our  specu- 
lative young  warehousemen.  We  speak  of  the  practice  of '  mak- 
ing betting  books.'  Can  anything  be  more  absurd — we  might 
almost  say  dishonest,  for  such  practices  arc  a  near  approach  to 
dishonesty — than  a  young  man  in  a  situation  of  fifty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  pounds  a-year,  making  bets  on  a  single  race  to  the  amount 
of  several  hundreds  of  pounds!  We  have  known  not  only  of  one 
or  two  such  cases,  but  of  many.  But  some  of  these  betting  young 
gentlemen  will  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  such  speculation,  that  they 
invariably  make  a A safe  book.'  Yet  how  often  does  this  'safe 
hook'  turn  out  to  be  a  fallacy!  How  often  do  they  discover 
in  their  entries  the  names  of  individuals  as  creditors  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  pounds,  who  are  not  worth  as  many  shillings! 
Thus  they  themselves  become  responsible  for  large  amounts, 
while  the  'safe  hook*  transforms  the  imaginary  balance  in  favour 
of  its  owner  to  »  Jiguiativ?  surplus  of  wertbtesi  X  0  U'i.    Eat 


apart  from  the  general  result  of  stick  fbUy,  1st  ma  weigh  the  sub- 
ject— as  all  such  matters  should  he  weighed — by  moral  principle. 
We  would  ask  employers  whether  such  juvenile  trading  without 
capital  is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  whether  it  is  not  an 
absolute  infringement  of  duty  on  the  part  of  their  servants?  The 
individual  disposition  to  serve  one's  self  frd  is  bat  natural,  sad 
as  soon  as  a  servant  becomes  a  secret  trader  on  his  own  account, 
the  master  must  be  the  sufferer— even  if  it  be  but  in  loss  of  time 
or  labour.  The  youth  whose  whole  faculties  are  at  fever-heat, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  on  a  single 
race,  which  the  brief  space  of  a  few  minute*  will  decide,  will  not 
— nay,  cannot  give  his  undivided  attention  to  one  whom  he  is 
pledged  to  serve  faithfully  at  so  much  per  annum.  We  would 
advise  all  employers  who  have  a  regard  for  their  own  interest, 
as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  their  assistants,  to  look  to  this. 
Out  of  one  evil  spring  many.  And  than  this  practice  of  betting 
nothing  can  have  a  more  dangerous  tendency  on  the  saind  of 
youth." 

The  practice  of  betting  is  common  amongst  young 
commercialism.  We  regret  its  prevalence  amongst 
well-dressed  youths,  who  could  not  ride  a  horse  to 
save  the  contents  of  their  betting  books. 

They  keep  a  betting-book  because  their  betters 
have  done  it  before  them.  Few  people,  perhaps, 
may  know  a  curious  and  not  over- select  old  Scotch 
song,  where  a  daughter  pleads  with  her  mother  on 
the  et  tu  quoque  principle,  thus : — 

"  For  I  wad  never  ha'e  done  the  like 
If  ye  had  nae  done  it  before  me." 

Young  warehousemen,  we  fear,  may  answer 
old  warehousemen  by  this  scrap  of  an  old  song 
when  the  latter  speak  truth  against  "betting 
books.  Betting  is  a  moral  epidemic  in  English 
society.  It  extends  to  all  classes — and  in  a 
very  considerable  extent  to  all  ages.  We  do  not 
presume  that  it  will  soon  be  eradicated.  It  resem- 
bles some  of  those  weeds  that,  once  put  in  the 
ground,  can  never  be  got  out  again.  The  advice  of 
the  pamphleteer  is  good  nevertheless;  and  we  are 
endeavouring  to  help  it  to  travel  far. 

We  have  quoted  all  these  paragraphs  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  contents  ;   but  partly  also 
for  that  of  the  old  gentleman's  grumblings.     He 
sets  at  the  church — the  rich  well-greased  Church 
of  England — and  he  deals  it  such  strong  advice 
and  comment,  as  a  man  is  justified  in  addressing  to 
a  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  breach  of  confidence. 
He  boldly  holds  tho  church  liable  to  this  charge. 
Not  only  the  church,  but  the/)hartists,  and  infinitely 
worse  parties,  are  said,  in  the  extract  which  we 
are  to  quote,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  mischief  in 
society.     Chartists,  socialists,  and  communists,  are 
named  in  the  matter,  and  named  in  such  connection 
as  if  they  were  birds  of  a  feather.    It  will  scarcely  do 
to  confound  political  parties  with  theological  unbe- 
lievers or  theoretic  fools.      Men  should  abandon 
this  practice.     It  is  trading  on  a  false  pretence, 
and  that  is  worse  than  trading  without  capital, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  wrong  principle.     Chartists 
may  be  evangelical  or  heterodox  in  their  religious 
creed ;    they  may  be  communists,  or  they  may 
be  ranters.     Nothing  contained  in  the  five  points, 
or  oven  in  the  six,  should  make  of  any  man  a  scep- 
tic.    Sentences  occur  in  the  following  extract  to 
damage  a  passage  of  great  force  and  truth.     Many 
wicked  men  have  been   chartists.      Very  wicked 
men  have  been  tories.      The  Marquis  of  Gaunt 
was,  we  believe,  a  whig.      Let  us  hope  that  wo 
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shall  never  have  *  merely  political  party  in  this 
country  that  does  not  comprise  many  good  men  : — 

"Who  can.  doubt  that  one  half  of  the  grievances  in  the  world 
—whether  real  or  imaginary— whether  in  social,  political,  or 
oofflnamai  life— are,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by  the  leaders 
er  beads  of  the  various  orders  of  society?     They  may  be  adopted 
by  the  multitude,  but  they  originate  with  the  few.     To  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  the   discord  and  ill-feeling  between  man 
tnd  man,  which  agitates  the  country  at  this  moment  P     From 
vacate  and  with  whom  does  Chartist*,  Communism,  Socialism, 
mi  all  other  levelling,  demoralising,  and  revolutionary  doctrines 
originate?   To  whom  are  those  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  wretches, 
vito  raeoleate  sach   doctrines,  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  owa  misery  and  discontent,  but  to  those  irreligious  dema- 
gogies—those  political  agitators  and  ungodly  leaders,  whose  best 
sad  only  object  is  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
better  part  of  the  community  ?     And  from  what  else  does  all 
this  spring,  but  from  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of  those 
who  head  such  lawless  and  pernicious  movements  ?      For  the 
m<nt  part,  who  and  what  are  they  P    For  what  are  they  cele- 
brated?   Is  it  for  their  great  learning — for  their  superior1  intel- 
lectual attainments — for  their  mental  treasures  or  natural  virtues 
— £>r  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  or  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  ? 
Nctliing  of  the  sort.     The  majority  are  known  to  be  either  ab- 
solute infidels,  or  men  devoid  of  every  principle  that  should  ex- 
ist between  man  and  man — devoid  of  all  respect  for  authority, 
good  kw,  and  social  order.      How  black,  then,  must  appear  the 
motives  of  such  persons,  if  weighed*  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the 
character  of  their  acknowledged  leaders.     Thus  may  we  thank 
Heaven  for  selecting  men  suited  to  the  cause.    And  hence  may 
¥e  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  barrenness  of  their  polluted 
•Sorts  i  for  no  cause  can  ever  succeed  that  has  neither  equity, 
honour,  nor  religion  in  its  fayour.     Heaven  knows  we  stand 
ia  need  of  reform  from  the  Church  downwards — that  we  want 
soda!,  commercial,  and  political  reform ;  but,  to  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit,  this  must  he  accomplished,  not  by  illegal  force 
fast  the  base,  bat  through  a  free  and  honourable  concession 
firms  the  fruntain  head.     An  edifice  that  has  an  imperfect  foun- 
dation must,  if  Beglected»  sooner  or  later,  fall.    Let  those  proud 
b/jIcs  and  wealthy  merchants  who  were  recently  alarmed  for 
tbir  own  safety,  remember  that  the  permanence  of  their  position 
fepends  entirely  on  themselves.     To  continue  eminently  great, 
they  most  -prove  themselves  -  by  their  deeds — not  words-— to  be 
ncrally  good.   Let  those  icortdfy  bishops  who  would  say,  Why 
have  we  so  many  dissenters  ? — look  within  their  own  temple,  in 
whkh  truth  will  reply,  '  //  is  the  abuses  here  which  generate  and 
Increase  dissent*     Purify  yourselves,  and  you  will  add  strength 
to  a  buildiag  which,  m  itself,  is  pure  and  holy.     Let  the  purse- 
sroad  and  domineering  aristocrat  remember,  that  the  strongest 
aa  of  his  authority  Jies  in  the  respect  of  those  below  him.    Let 
the  wily  politician  or  knavish  statesman  remember,  that  an  abuse 
of  public  power  is  the  sacrifice  of  private  honour.     And  let  that 
Ecrehant  who  aspires  to  commercial  greatness  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  most  permanent  pillars  of  his  establishment  will  be  found  in 
the  urn-Bess  end  integrity  of  his  transactions.     Even  England, 
is  all  her  scientific  and  commercial  grandeur — unrivalled  as  she 
a  ia  all  that  is  great  and  glorious — may  not  be  found  an  im- 
perishable flower  in  the  hand  of  Time.   Other  nations  have  sud- 
denly grown  to  greatness ;  and,  through  the  pride  and  immo- 
rality of  their  people,  have  as  suddenly  fallen  to  decay.     But 
nay  Engmnd  long  maintain — as  she  alone  can,  through  the  intel- 
ketoal  sad  moral  advancement  of  her  people — her  present  pre- 
smaent  position  in  the  world ;  and  may  she  continue  to  shine 
with  increased  brilliancy,  and  in  the  future  history  of  nations  be 
chronicled — what  she  now  is — as  the  brightest  star  that  ever 
Shunned  the  commercial  hemisphere.*' 

We  Mare  next  another,  and  a  very  important, 
letter  from  a  country  clergyman  to  an  archdeacon, 
in  which  the  former  warmly  urges  the  propriety  of 
street  preaching.  The  police  are  apt  to  interfere 
in  such  eaftes,  nnlesa  the  site  be  well  selected, 
and  to  flop  a  discourse  by  telling  preacher  and 
hearers  to  more  oil.  It  is  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Potfoe 'AetJ  to  obtain  a  site,  or  "  a  stance/1 
m  many  dittriota  where  the  instrumentality  might 
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produce  great  results.  -  The  country  clergyman  thus 
commences  his  plea : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Archdeacon, — I  cannot  resist  laying  before  you  an 
ecclesiastical  question  of  some  importance,  which  weighs  upon  my 
mind — viz.,  Whether  our  Church  has  done  wisely  in  altogether 
withdrawing  her  ministerial  operations  from  that  ground,  on 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  almost  exclusively  acted :  I 
mean  *  the  highways  and  hedges  ;*  c  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the 
city  P'  Into  these  places  we  know  that  the  original  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  were  sent  to  instruct  the  multitude  and  invite  them 
into  the  Christian  fold,  and  by  all  means  to  ( compel  them  to  come 
in.'  The  preachers,  however,  of  the  present  day  have  retreated 
within  consecrated  walls  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  Divine  mes- 
sage ;  just  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  stray  sheep  in  these 
by-paths  who  require  looking  after.  But  the  old  ground  is  not 
unoccupied — the  Chartist  and  infidel  lecturer — the  disseminator 
of  theories  which  tend  to  overthrow  all  social  order  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  any  religious  belief,  is  busy  upon  the  scene ;  and  we 
are  'blind  watchmen/  'dumb  dogs,'  amidst  the  disturbance  and 
ruin  which  this  wolf  occasions. 

"  It  is  not  without  considerable  opportunity  of  observation  that 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  seditious  and  discon 
tented  feeling  which  is  unhappily  prevalent  amongst  a  large  body 
of  tho  lower  order  of  our  urban  population,  is  so  essentially  con- 
nected with  an  absence  of  all  religious  conviction,  that  I  believe 
the  only  instrument  which  can  cure  the  evil  is  the  same  spiritual 
weapon  which  we  wield  against  carnal  wickedness.  You  must 
convert  the  Chartist  spirit  as  you  would  reform  the  drunkard's 
habit,  by  showing  that  it  is  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  God. 
You  should  inculcate  the  tenth  commandment  through  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  as  the  law  can  only  enforce  the  eighth,  by  punish* 
ment  on  its  violation.  But  where  the  doctrines  of  political  dis- 
affection are  most  widely  spread,  it  appears  to  me  that  Christi- 
anity is  unrepresented.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  exciting  speech- 
maker  promulgating  in  open  air  to  the  multitude  sentiments  at 
anti-constitutional  as*  they  are  anti-Christian,  so  long  as  his  words 
are  not  productive  of  blows:  but  if  a  minister  of  our  Church  were 
to  answer  him  with  a  homily  verbally  taken  from  the  Gospel  itself 
he  would  have  exceeded  the  terms  of  his  licence,  degraded  his 
order,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  episcopal  censure.  As 
matters  stand,  therefore,  the  foulest  untruths,  which  cause  incal- 
culable mischief,  may  be  disseminated  on  the  highway  without  let 
or  hinderance ;  whilst  the  maxims  of  revelation,  which  alone  can 
make  human  ills  tolerable,  are  reserved  for  places  wherein  that 
dreg  of  society,  of  which  I  am,  speaking,  is  never  to  be  found.*' 

The  church  has  changed  since  the  days  of  "  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles."  The  change,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  a  decent  and  proper  transference 
of  its  teachers  from  comparative  or  positive  want 
to  affluence  and  independence.  In  others,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  preacher  now  is  not  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  first  century.  In 
other  cases,  £13,000  is  paid  for  repairing  a  house 
for  the  disciple  of  Him  who  had  not  where  on  earth 
to  lay  his  head.  In  England,  £32,000  was  lately 
paid  to  build  a  palace  for  a  bishop  officially  de- 
scended from  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  making  tents,  and 
preached  wherever  he  could  obtain  an  audience 
when  his  day's  work  was  completed,  and  his  daily 
morsel  of  bread  was  earned.  The  bishops  who 
dwell  in  these  costly  mansions,  if  it  were  possible 
that  they  could  meet  Paul,  would  be  apt  to  look  on 
him  as  a  schismatic  or  an  enthusiast,  not  in  any  way 
better  than  some  people  looked  on  John  Bunyan, 
the  tinker  of  Bedford.  Again,  the  question  of  con- 
secration comes  up  like  a  lion  in  the  way  of  the 
honest,  well-meaning  country  clergyman.  We  re- 
member some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Irish  Home  Mission  and  consecration.  Various 
zealous  members  and  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  commenced  a  Home  Mission, 
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preaching  in  barns,  in  schoolhouses,  and  in  private 
rooms.  They  were  doing  the  doty  now  suggested 
to  the  archdeacon  by  the  country  clergyman.  They 
were  going  out  into  the  hedges  and  the  byeways,  into 
the  lanes  aud  courts,  and  doing  work  that  was  highly 
valuable;  but  bishops  cume  down  upon  them  for  con- 
secration, and  plainly  said  "You  must  not  try  to  save 
sinners  until  you  have  paid  our  fees  for  consecrat- 
ing the  place  wherein  you  are  to  preach  ;"  and  we 
cannot  well  see  how  streets  can  be  consecrated. 
But  there  are  good  bishops,  and  pome  dioceses, 
where  the  work  may  be  done,  although  not  in 
Exeter. 

The  country  clergyman  does  not  consider  the 
erection  of  churches  until  a  congregation  be  assem- 
bled the  ordinary  course  of  events.     Ho  says:— 

"  In  illustration  of  my  belief,  that  we  act  unwisely  in  building 
churches  before  we  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  streets,  I  will 
suppose  the  following  case.  In  the  filthy  and  fever-haunted  suburb 
of  one  of  our  cities  or  largest  towns,  some  pious  churchman  muni- 
ficently resolves  to  erect  a  Christian  temple.  He  will  have  it,  in 
all  respects,  what  a  Church  ought  to  be:  pure  in  its  architectural 
form,  and  thoroughly  ecclesiastic  in  all  its  adornments  and  appara- 
tus. Externally  it  is  intended  to  charm  the  eye,  and  internally  to 
awe  the  spirit.  More  chaste,  and  probably  more  costly,  than  any 
other  building  in  the  district,  the  honour  thus  paid  to  God  in  His 
house,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  reflected  on  the  senses  of  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants.  The  poorest,  too,  who  pass  its  threshold, 
are  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  its  most  convenient 
sittings.  Within,  beauty  and  holiness  are  to  reign  in  union,  and 
Christian  charity  it  to  pervade  the  scene.  Oh !  how  delightful, 
to  come  from  the  noisome  garret  and  the  crowded  street  into  this 
softly  lighted  chamber  of  sacred  impressions,  and  to  hear  at  every 
service  of  a  better  life  than  can  be  found  in  the  dirt  and  drudgery 
of  this  lower  world !  How  blessed  a  shelter  will  this  be  from  care, 
and  sickness,  and  poverty,  and  age ;  from  the  temptations  of  folly, 
and  the  pollutions  of  sin !  How  delightful  a  privilege  to  bow,  in 
common  with  all  your  neighbours,  whether  rich  or  poor,  before 
the  God  of  heaven ;  and  unitedly  to  luxuriate  in  the  hope  and  con- 
idence  of  meeting  there  at  last !  This  is  indeed  a  comforting 
vision :  but  is  it  the  common  consequence  upon  a  church  being 
built  in  a  populous  district,  which  has  not  been  accustomed  to  have 
the  means  of  grace  offered  in  it  ?  Does  the  clergyman,  who  san- 
guinely  undertakes  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  such  a  locality, 
ever  And  his  expectations  realized  P  Assuredly  he  does  not :  and, 
after  a  long  struggle  with  hypocrisy  and  hardened  guilt,  and  being 
occasionally  cheered  by  results  which  just  sustain  his  spirit  amidst 
repeated  disappointments,  he  is  forced  to  admit — that  from  the 
Church  just  planted,  the  dreg  of  wickedness,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  convert,  has  retreated  like  a  widening  circle  in  water  when  a 
stone  is  dropped  into  it ;  and  his  reliance  for  a  future  congrega- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  national  school,  where  he  hopes  the  rising 
generation  may  be  trained  into  becoming  Christians." 

We  believe  that  these  statements  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  facts  exhibited  in  daily  experience ; 
and  the  writer  adduces  a  remarkable  statement  in 
proof  of  his  assertions  : — 

"  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  picture.  Ton,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  lately 
heard  a  narration  from  the  lips  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  which 
fully  confirms  it.  He  saidthata  friend  of  his,  who  had  returned  from 
a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  churches.  During  the  week  prior  to  his  first  public  per- 
formance of  Divine  service  he  perambulated  his  district  to  solicit 
attendance  the  next  Sunday  at  church.  The  Sunday  arrived,  and 
he  went  hopefully  into  the  desk ;  but,  on  looking  for  a  congrega- 
tion, he  could  not  recognize  one  person  whom  he  had  bidden  to 
attend.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  presented  himself  at  the  office 
of  the  Missionary  Society  which  had  employed  him,  and  implored, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  sent  back  to  Sierra  Leone ;  for,  as 
he  said, '  He  had  found  the  blacks  the  better  Christians !' " 

Subscribers  to  foreign  Missions  should  please  to 
remember  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation.  They 


may  be  assured  that  more  serious  work  has  to  be 
done  at  home  than  they  could  have  any  conception 
of  by  anything  to  be  seen  from  the  platform  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  worthy  country  clergyman  goes  on  to  argue 
with  the  archdeacon  the  danger  of  the  Church 
arising  from  her  own  negligence. 

He  does  not  hint  at  the  dangers  of  the  Church 
from  Dissent,  Romanism,  Puseyisin,  or  any  other 
cause,  except  the  negligence  of  her  own  dignitaries. 
That  is  the  true  cause  of  danger  to  any  Church  so 
widely  supported  as  the  Church  of  England: — 

"  At  the  Reformation,  we  know  that  the  open  air  sermons  at 
Paul's  Cross  most  powerfully  contributed  to  disseminate  the  re- 
vived doctrines ;  and  the  discourses  of  Latimer  acquired  more 
popular  attention  from  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  ont  of  the  ehapel 
into  the  gardens  of  Whitehall.  We  know,  also,  how  strong  a 
blow  our  Church  received  whenWe»lev  and  Whitfield  addressed 
the  multitude  on  the  highway  and  in  the  field:  and  if  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  Chnrch  are  less  able  than  formerly  to  abstract  the 
lower  class  from  her  communion,  it  is  because  they  cannot  send 
forth  equally  powerful  missionaries.  And,  as  regards  the  Method- 
ists, that  rhnpels  are  a  declining  property,  and  the  number  of 
their  members  is  on  the  decrease,  may  be  attributed,  I  think,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  more  general  adoption  of  a  regimen  similar 
to  that  of  our  own  Chnrch,  and  discarding  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
street  preaching,  which  is  always  so  effective  on  that  class  from 
which  their  ranks  are  recruited." 

The  country  clergyman  does  not  lament  with  suf- 
ficient warmth  the  decay  of  the  Methodist  influence 
in  which  he  believes.  We  do  not  believe,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  express  regret  on  the 
subject. 

From  the  tone  of  the  good  man's  letter  at  this 
point,  one  might  readily  see,  without  the  address, 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  church  dignitary,  by 
whom  dissent  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  old  hat 
in  the  window,  shoved  in  to  keep  oat  the  wind  and 
rain  until  the  arrival  of  the  glazier.  The  closing 
paragraphs  are  more  sensible : — 

"  Men  of  high  and  impulsive  nature  could,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  undertake  the  salutary  mission  with  sigual  benefit  to  the  people; 
men  who  would  be  found  inflexible  to  the  attractions  of  party  bias, 
and  would  be  contented  to  preach  the  two  doctrines  which  formed 
the  burden  of  their  Divine  Master's  discourses — even  repentance 
and  faith — as  the  way  and  entrance  of  eternal  life.  Men  of  warm 
atfections  and  real  histrionic  power,  who  truly  felt  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  salvation  of  their  species,  and  had  the  rare  gift  of 
oratorical  persuasion.  Men,  I  repeat,  who,  though  good  Church- 
men, would  be  content  to  leave  *  it h  the  parochial  clergy  the  ex- 
planation of  tho3e  theological  niceties  the  discussion  of  which 
could  only  interrupt  and  mar  their  own  clearer  and  purer  aim. 

"  Tn  the  employment  of  such  men,  in  such  a  cause,  I  can  my- 
self see  nothing  but  good :  in  the  absence  of  such  an  outlet  for  the 
Church's  doctrines,  I  apprehend  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
iucalculable  evil — the  evil  of  a  Church  remaining  unadapted  to 
those  whose  spiritual  degradation  most  requires  its  enlightening 
powers.  I  apprehend,  with  fear  and  sorrow,  that  whilst  we  an 
building  and  beautifying  churches,  and  endowing  them  for  the 
ministration  of  ordinances  which  can  be  acceptable  to  those  only 
whom  sin  and  infidelity  have  not  wholly  blinded,  we  are  giving 
our  first  care  to  those  who  least  require  assistance— even  to  the 
rich  and  the  respectable ;  whilst  the  publican  and  harlot,  the 
drunkard  and  thief— whose  lives  are  a  moral  tore  which  festers  in 
our  social  constitution — are  comparatively  uncared  for  and  over- 
looked." 

In  January,  1848,  we  recommended  ragged 
churches  as  a  means  of  civilising  the  masses,  who 
need  to  be  drawn  where  they  go  not  cheerfully. 

The  poor,  in  their  ragged  clothes,  ean  never  be 
brought  to  attend  fine  churches.    They  think  them- 
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selves  loo  coarse  and  too  homely  for  the  house  of 
God.  They  learn  experimentally  that  it  is  a  place 
for  those  favoured  or  industrious  people  who  have 
always  good  clothes,  can  pay  for  their  pew,  and 
serve  as  churchwarden.  This  shyness  must  be  over- 
come. People  -who  live  in  terror  of  socialism, 
communism,  and  similar  loose  ideas — so  loose,  that 
they  may  be  described  as  vagrants — should  remem- 
ber the  condition  of  safety  from  all  of  them,  namely, 


"  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  The  con- 
dition is  sadly  neglected  at  present.  The  Gospel  is 
made  dear,  and  put  out  oft  the  way  of  the  poor ;  and 
they  are  then  scolded  and  punished  for  neglecting 
its  precepts.  We  regret  to  close  by  saying  that  the 
archdeacon  has  not  deemed  it  right  to  answer  the 
appeal  of  the  country  clergyman.  The  Church, 
be  finds,  is  an  agreeable  institution  for  him,  and  he 
is  disposed  to  let  well  alone. 


LITERARY    REGISTER. 


The  Midnight  Cry.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burchell,  B.A., 
formerly  barrister-at-law. 

This  book,  though  written  by  an  educated  quondam 
English  lawyer,  and  certainly  not  of  folio  dimensions,  has 
fair)/  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  read  it.  It  is  utterly  destitute 
of  method,  precision  of  thought,  and  lucidity  of  expression. 
Here  and  there  we  do  stumble  on  a  good  semi-original  idea, 
arrayed  in  semi-transparent  drapery;  but  it  seems  like 

"  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  that  hath  lost  its  way." 

We  aavo  no  quarrel  with  mystery,  but  we  cannot  tole- 
rate chaos.  Our  author,  however,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
regard  foi  that  rayless  region,  where  we  should  have 
no  great  objection  to  bis  remaining  as  long  as  ho  likes, 
provided  he  will  not  trouble  us  and  the  public  with  his 
"gorgous,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire"  that  wanton  through 
it*  midnight  air.  Thcro  is  a  class  of  minds,  and  we  strongly 
incline  to  place  Mr.  Burchell  among  them,  thoroughly 
honest  and  sincere,  but  possessed  of  an  incorrigible  tendency 
to  speculate  both  in  philosophy  and  religion,  without  that 
logical  discriminative  faculty  which  is  essentially  necessary 
U  separate  antagonistic  phenomena,  and  combine  the  various 
detached  but  analogous  elements  into  one  harmonious  and 
synthetic  whole. 

Many  of  them  have  isolated  thoughts  of  somo  beauty, 
and  even  of  originality,  though  that  originality  is  often  pain- 
rally  original,  but  they  lack  even  a  single  straw  to  bind  them 
iato  a  compact  fasciculus.  Such  men  are  singularly  unfit  to 
handle  the  more  recondite  themes  of  Scripture  ;  and,  of  all 
sibjects,  that  of  the  pre-millenial  advent,  about  which  tho 
great,  the  gifted,  and  the  good,  of  all  ages,  have  held  dif- 
ferent opinions,  was  least  likely  to  bo  ably  and  convincingly 
treated  by  an  individual  of  this  category.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  department  of  theological  enquiry,  will 
find  a  very  forcible  and  perspicuous  article  in  tho  last  num- 
ber of  the  "  British  Quarterly,"  where  the  various  sys- 
tems are  dissected  with  great  skill  and  discrimination,  and 
the  right  one,  according  to  our  judgment,  powerfully  sup- 
ported. 


The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years1  Peace. 
Vol.  I.,  4 to.     London  :  Charles  Knight. 

This  historical  >work  will  extend  from  1816  to  1846. 
The  first  part  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  publisher ; 
the  remainder  by  Kiss  Hartineau. 

The  volume  contains  nearly  600  pages,  is  illustrated 
by  the  portraits  of  many  eminent  men,  and  a  number  of 
veil  fSMited  «tpe.     It  extends  from  1816  to  1800, 


embraces  the  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
brings  us  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  work  appears  to  us  fairly  written,  although  contem- 
poraneous history  is  difficult  to  write  without  prejudice  to 
some  party,  especially  by  those  who  have  entered  eagerly 
into  the  struggles  described. 

The  volumes  are  most  valuable,  and  will  be  most  valued 
as  records  of  dates  and  of  facts ;  and  in  that  point  of  view 
they  were  required  in  the  form  in  which  they  arc  now 
published. 


Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes.     By  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P. 
Vol.  IV.     London :  Charles  Fox. 

This  volume  contains  sixteen  of  Mr.  Fox's  lectures, 
principally  on  political  subjects.  The  opinions  advocated 
by  him,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  advocacy,  are  so  well 
known  that  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  name 
the  work. 

The  readers  of  the  previous  volumes — a  numerous  body 
— will  regret  deeply  to  bear  that  the  fourth  is  the  last,  and 
that  the  talented  lecturer's  failing  health  prevents  him 
from  expecting  to  continue  the  series. 

They  contain  many  valuable  hints  and  political  sug- 
gestions to  the  working  classes,  which,  if  they  were 
acted  out,  would  render  them  more  respected  as  a  body, 
and  give  to  their  several  struggles  for  reform  greater 
weight. 


The  Lady  Ella ;  or,  the  Story  of  Cinderella  in  Verse. 

London:  James  Burns. 

Some  person,  with  a  knack  for  making  verges,  lias  turned 
out  the  good  old  nursery  tale  of  "  Cinderella,  the  Fairy,  the 
Prince,  and  her  Slipper,"  and  has  had  it  published  in  a 
little  volume.  "  Cinderella"  at  twopence,  with  the  old 
strongly- coloured  woodcuts,  was  more  associated  with  the 
lady's  use  in  the  world  than  in  this  form  ;  but  then,  at 
twopence,  she  wanted  the  moral  reflections  and  the  versi- 
fication, for  both  which,  when  wanted,  payment  must  be 
made. 


Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.     Kos.  3  and  4. 
Edinburgh  :    A.  &  C.  Black. 

We  noticed  this  abridgment  of  Dr.  Kitto's  work  when 
the  first  number  appeared.  Numbers  3  and  4  leave  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  cheap  book 
when  completed,  containing  the  marrow  and  substance  of 
the  expensive  work  skilfully  compressed. 

Maps  and  woodcuts,  in  great  abundance,  accompany 
the  parts. 
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Healthy  Skim  .*  A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the 
Skin  and  Hair,  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  London  :  John 
Churchill. 

The  present  is  the  third  edition  of  a  little  work  which 
we  consider  valuable.  The  information  contained  in  it  is 
given  in  plain  and  intelligible  language  ;  and  the  advice, 
if  acted  upon,  seems  likely  to  preserve  health,  and  so  far 
to  extend  life. 


RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Smiles,  the  secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Bail  way  Company,  has  published  one  of  the  best  arranged 
pamphlets  on  railway  results  that  we  have  seen. 

As  our  monthly  summary  of  railway  business  is  gloomy, 
we  take  one  item  of  comfort  from  Mr.  Smiles,  to  com- 
pensate :-— 

"  The  total  number  of  passengers  who  travelled  by  rail  in 
1847.  or  51,352,163,  shows  about  a  million  of  people  travel- 
ling by  rait  weekly,  or  140,000  souls  daily  oa  the  move  ! 

"  The  increase  of  tbe  traffic  of  1347  over  the  original  es- 
timates, was  still  greater  than  that  of  1846,  on  the  lines 
above  named. 

"  The  total  reeeipts  from  merchandise  traffic  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1847,  were  £3,362,883  on  3,036  miles  of 
railway,— as  compared  with  £1,424,932  in  1843,  on  1,857 
mile*  of  railway. 


I     "If  we  next  take  the  number  of  the  special  classes  of 
[persons  conveyed  by    passenger  trains,  tbe  increase  is 
equally  apparent. 


9  w« 

£  u  ° 
(U        9 

Miles  open  at 
tbe  middle  of 
each  period  or  at 
the  commence- 
ment of  each 
year. 

Total 
Passengers. 

Increase. 

1        1843 

1H44 

1845 

1         1846 

!         1847 

1867 
1952 
2148 
2441 
3036 

23.466,896 
27,763,602 
33.7fll.253 
43,700,988 
51  £42,1 63 

4,296,706 
6,027,651 
9,990,780 
7,561,180 

1  Increase  of 
.  mileage  in 
1    1847  orer 

I          J*Mt3>..  •  »• 

1179 

Increase  of 

Passengers 

in  1847  orer 

1843 

27^65,867 

"Already,  the  railways  had  afforded  up  to  1847, accom- 
modation for  34,000,000  of  travellers  yearly,  beyond  what 
was  provided  by  the  old  coach  and  other  accommodation  ; 
but  as  yet,  comparatively,  a  small  part  of  the  foods  traffic 
of  the  country  has  been  got  upoo  the  railways.  The  in- 
crease alone  in  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  rail, 
.since  1844,  has  been  not  less  than  23,538,56!,  which  is  pro- 
bably more  than  the  total  passenger  traffic  of  the  country 
in  1829,  or  before  the  railway  system  was  in  operation.  Of 
this  increase,  14,267,718  were  third-class  passengers,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  working  orders,— the  advantages 
of  railways  to  whom  must  bo  very  apparent.'' 


»» 


POLITICAL    BEGISTER. 


Parliament  has  completed  no  business  during 
March  except  in  votes  of  money.  The  latter  have 
been  generally  taken  in  part,  and  they  also  are, 
therefore,  incomplete.  The  financial  reductions 
are  resolved  to  mean  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
and  three  thousand  seamen  and  marines.  The 
•work  of  saving  money  has  commenced,  there- 
fore, at  the  tail.  The  pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men 
comes  to  a  round  sum  of  money  by  the  year  ;  but 
not  one  that  will  make  a  good  Exchequer  light  and 
drooping. 

We  should  have  preferred  economy  more  decisive 
in  its  character  and  results.  In  the  Navy  the 
greatest  expense  incurred  has  been  paid  away 
for  spoiling  ships.  Many  good  ships  have  been 
cut  into  hulks  that  can  scarcely  float,  at  a 
great  expense.  Our  ready  money  has  gone  for 
the  destruction  of  our  property.  Financial  reform 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  a  few  com- 
pliances. It  has  already  originated  tons  of  tracts. 
They  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  while  they 
contain  many  errors,  yet  their  many  sad  truths  are 
valuable.  We  have  had  the  utmost  carelessness 
in  office  practice ;  an  alarming  expenditure  in  dock- 
yards, where  the  men  have  been  employed,  like 
the  Irish  peasantry  in  1847  and  1848,  in  spoil- 
ing valuable  public  property.  Tho  long  lists  of 
superior  officers  on  the  Exchequer  cannot  be  touched 
at  present ;  but  hereafter  more  care  Bhould  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  too  many  officers  to 
superior  positions.  Tho  evil  rests  in  the  original 
appointments  far  more  obviously  than  in  the  pay, 
which  is  but  seldom  in  a  condition  to  be  pared  from. 

BATE-IN-AID,  IRELAND. 

This  measure,  while  we  write,  remains  in  some 
doubt.  The  Ministry  have  not  many  bills  for  the 
session,  and  those  promoted  by  them  have  been 


abundantly  unsuccessful  in  their  hands.  The  Rate- 
in-aid  Bill  is  chiefly  opposed  by  the  Ulster  and 
other  Irish  members.  They  insist  that,  as  their 
constituencies  support  their  own  poor,  they  should 
not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  other 
districts. 

The  Rate-in-aid  Bill  proposes  to  render  Ulster 
and  Leinster  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
poor-rates  may  be  collected  in  Munster  and  in  the 
western  province  of  Connaught.  We  know  most 
distinctly  that  a  large  part  of  the  poor-rate  levied 
in  Connaught  has  not  been  paid  in  any  single  year 
since  the  new  law  was  passed.  The  deficiency  was 
met  in  one  year  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  Ireland.  It  was  met  last  year 
by  a  grant  from  the  consolidated  fund.  In  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  in  future  seasons,  the  Government 
propose  to  raise  the  deficiency  by  a  general  rate 
over  all  Ireland.  »The  opposition,  like  every  other 
dispute  in  Ireland,  is  conducted  with  great  warmth 
and  fervour.  Viscount  Massareene  presided  at  one 
meeting  in  the  quiet  county  of  Antrim,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  town  of  that  name,  near  his  estate. 
Viscount  Massareene  is  a  poet,  and  a  man,  more- 
over, who  has  something  to  lose,  but  he  spoke  with 
intense  fire  and  suffering  apparent  in  his  sentences. 
A  hearer  utterly  unacquaiuted  with  the  circum- 
stances, whilo  listening  to  the  noble  Viscount, would 
have  believed  that  the  rate  was  to  be  levied  in  aid  of 
sotno  English  county,  out  of  Ireland,  without  con- 
sent of  their  representatives,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
a  large  sum.  The  speaker  declaimed  against  the  do- 
minancy  of  England,  to  which,  unlike  his  neighbour, 
Lord  O  'Neil,  he  is  indebted  for  his  title. 

All  the  evils  of  Ireland,  from  the  potato-rot  to 
this  sixpenny  rate-in-aid,  were  charged  on  England; 
and  a  stranger  to  the  question,  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  viscount,  would  have  supposed  that  tbe 
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rate  was  to  be  levied  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of 
some  English  county. 

The  opposition  experienced  by  the  Ministry  to 
this  bill  is  unexpected,  and  yet  so  intense  that  we 
doubt  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it  through 
Parliament,  or  will  consider  its  enactment  prudent. 

NAVIGATION-LAVS. 

The  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation-laws  was  greater  than 
we  anticipated,  but  smaller  than  in  the  last  session, 
althoagh  a  larger  number  of  members  voted.  The 
bill  has  been  carried  through  committee,  and  the 
third  reading  will  be  probably  taken  after  the 
Easter  holidays. 

Many  speculations  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
state  of  the  rote  on  the  third  reading,  and  although 
a  small  majority  is  generally  expected,  yet  the 
Times  has  endeavoured  to  concuss  country  gentle- 
men, and  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a  semi-official 
threat  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  the  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry,  if  the  bill  be  defeated  in 
the  upper  house.  The  threat  would  be  childish,  if 
dictated  by  any  higher  functionary  than  the  man 
who  sweeps  the  crossings  opposite  the  Treasury 
Offices. 

The  Cabinet  will  neither  resign  nor  dissolve  Par- 
liament on  a  bill  that  has  been  made  an  open  ques- 
tion in  the  Government.  But  if  they  adopted 
the  last  alternative,  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
vould  come  well  out  of  the  struggle.  The  mem- 
bers for  all  the  large  seaport  towns  would  be 
returned  against  them.  At  present  a  majority  are 
io  their  favour.  The  quantity  of  indifferent  speak- 
ing on  the  bill  is  melancholy ;  and  the  reasons  af- 
forded for  supporting  it  are  specimens  of  bad  logic. 
One  member  of  the  Government  supports  it  because 
he  calls  reciprocity  by  a  bad  name,  which  would 
be  libellous  if  the  principle  had  a  right  of  admis- 
sion to  any  court  of  justice.  Yet  reciprocity,  in 
italics,  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Queen  in  council  is  empowered  to  enforce  that  con- 
cession. 

Another  member  of  the  Government  argues  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  because  he  says  it  is  just ;  and 
▼e  confess  that  a  just  measure  being  a  rarity,  one 
would  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  the  phoenix  when  it 
appears.  But  is  it  just,  then,  to  admit  manufac- 
tured ships  free  of  duty,  while  the  tax  on  the  raw 
material  is  continued  ? 


A  third  member  of  the  Government  advocates 
the  proposition  which  he  says  is  consistent  with  free- 
trade.  And  is  it  free- trade  now  to  leave  the  ship- 
owners of  this  country  to  compete  with  foreign 
shipping,  while  enacting  that  every  British  vessel 
shall  be  commanded  by  a  British  captain,  and 
managed  by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  must  be 
British  sailors  ? 

This  must  be  West  Indian  free-trade,  and  that 
is  the  worst  quality  of  this  article x  administered 
hitherto  to  any  interest. 

The  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  courage  to  oppose  these  anomalies  number  a 
little  more  than  fifty.  "Where  will  they  be  on  the 
third  reading?  The  question  is  one  of  those  that 
try  men's  consistency. 


THE  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  the  Punjaub,  we  have  heard  nothing  far- 
ther than  that  Lord  Gough  and  Shere  Singh  were 
looking  out  at  each  other  from  their  entrenched 
camps. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  is  imminently  threatened.  Large  armies 
from  Prussia  and  other  German  states  are  hasten- 
ing towards  the  probable  scene  of  conflict. 

The  Danes  are  actively  engaged  in  naval  pre- 
parations ;  and  unless  a  pacific  measure  be  adopted 
in  course  of  a  week  the  renewal  of  war  is  ap- 
parently inevitable. 

An  uneasy  feeling  exists  regarding  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Russia,  which,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
hangs  on  the  outskirts  of  Europe,  "biding  the 
time,"  that  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  her  le- 
gions will  again  traverse  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  stupid  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert, 
who  has  scarcely  done  a  wise  act  in  his  life  until 
the  27th  ult.,  when  he  is  said  to  have  abdicated, 
pushed  matters  to  an  extremity  by  invading  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  war  has  fortunately  been  decided  in  four 
days,  during  which  Hadetzsky,  the  Austrian  Gene- 
ral, has  fought  four  battles,  scattered  the  Sardinian 
army,  and  probably  entered  Turin — an  extraordi- 
nary example  of  activity  in  a  general  who  is  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  Austrians  do  not  seek  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory, and,  therefore,  these  victories  will  not  render 
,  European  politics  more  complicated. 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


During  the  month  of  March  we  have  had  upwards  of  fifty 
railway  meetings,  principally  the  statutory  half-yearly  gatherings 
of  the  proprietor*  of  the  incorporated  companies — the  majority, 
however,  have  been  minor  schemes,  or  railways  in  the  course  of 
ttastnetion,  whose  meetings  were  confined  to  reporting  progress 
sad  momittuig  a  balance  sheet  of  accounts.  We  have  had, 
nevertheless,  a  few  tritons  among  the  minnows,  though  not  to 
the  sum  extent  as  during  February.  The  one  which  has  occa- 
noned  the  moat  commotion  in  the  railway  world,  and  has  ex- 
ceed greater  scandal  and  controversy  than  anything  which  has 
happened  in  this  department  of  enterprise  for  many  years,  is  the 
Eastern  Counties  meeting,  which  was  held  in  London,  on  Feb- 
ruary ftattth.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
then  Mr,  Hodson's  aame  was  looked  upon  as  a  tower  of 


strength  in  all  railway  undertakings,  and  when  a  strong  competi- 
tion existed  among  companies  as  to  who  should  be  favoured  with 
the  prestige  of  the  "  railway  king/'  the  shareholders  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Company,  not  being  in  very  flourishing  circum- 
stances, and  imagining  his  majesty  was  a  kind  of  railway  alche- 
mist, who  could  easily  transmute  their  irou  into  gold,  induced 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  chairman,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs.  For  a  time  all  was  col&ur  de  rote, 
and  the  lucky  shareholders  imagined  they  had  made  a  decided  hit 
in  securing  so  famed  a  ruler.     But  the 

"Best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
•  Gang  oft  agleg." 

1  And  so  did  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Haflway.    It  U 
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found  out  that  the  Hudson  management,  instead  of  extricating 
the  company  from  its  difficulties,  has  only  plunged  the  share- 
holders deeper  in  the  mire,  till,  what  with  guarantees  and  other 
responsibilities,  incurred  in  the  progress  of  "  annexation,"  the 
meeting  of  the  23th  displayed  almost  an  empty  treasury.  The 
chairman  was  non  est  inventus.  As  may  be  well  supposed, 
the  song  of  jubilee  which  ushered  in  the  Hudson  era,  was 
changed  to  notes  of  mourning  and  shouts  of  execration  when  the 
Tice-chairman  announced  the  dividend  of  5s.  6d.  per  £20  share, 
as  a  little  beyond  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  capital 
invested.  The  meeting,  which  was  exceedingly  stormy  through- 
out, ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  company.  A  peculiar  interest  and  impor- 
tance has  been  given  to  this  affair,  by  Mr.  Hudson  being  cliarged 
not  only  with  mismanaging  the  concerns  of  this  company,  but 
also  with  having  sold  2800  shares  of  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land Company,  to  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company, 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  charging  them  £15  a  share  above 
market  value,  and  pocketing  the  difference.  The  circulation  of 
this  statement  has  had  a  \ery  damaging  effect  on  Mr.  Hudson's 
character ;  and  until  the  matter  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  cleared 
up,  the  public  Mill  not  place  much  confidence  in  him.  A  com- 
mittee is  at  present  busily  engaged  sifting  the  whole  matter,  and 
it  is  expected  to  report  in  a  few  days.  According  to  a  recent 
paragraph  in  the  Morning  Herald  it  is  likely  to  prove  favourable 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  to  give  a  much  more  modified  colouring  to 
the  transaction  than  it  at  present  assumes.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  particular  inquiry,  the  public  faith  in  the  capa- 
bility of  the  "railway  king"  to  keep  up  dividends  and  cut 
down  expenses  better  than  any  other  railway  potentate  of  the 
day,  is  for  ever  shaken.  He  may  abdicate  his  iron  throne  as 
soon  as  he  pleases,  for  his  subjects  no  longer  owe  allegiance. 

The  Caledonian  meeting  at  Edinburgh  on  February  26th  was, 
like  the  Eastern  Counties,  rather  a  noisy  one,  on  account  of  the 
large  expenditure  of  the  company,  and  the  small  prospect  for  the  * 


shareholders.  The  directors,  however,  managed  to  carry  the  day. 
The  present  low  price  of  the  shares,  compared  with  the  original 
amount,  will  indicate  wliat  the  public  think  of  the  speculation. 
Like  the  Eastern  Counties,  this  company  is  likely  to  be  swamped 
by  the  many  guarantees  into  which  it  has  entered,  and  at  high 
rates  of  interest.  The  dividend  declared,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  better  than  that  of  the  other  scheme  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, being  three  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Company  met  on  the  23d  of 
February.  The  results  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  our  tabular 
statement  which  follows.  This  is  a  new  line,  in  progress  of  for- 
mation ;  and  the  only  additional  item  of  information  important, 
is  the  intimation  that  the  whole  line  will  be  open  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

The  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line,  as  stated  at 
the  general  meeting,  is  rapidly  approaching  its  completion.  The 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Worcester  on  March  2d  was  entirely 
of  a  routine  character. 

The  South  Wales  meeting,  held  on  February  28,  was  of  a  simi- 
lar character.     This  line  is  progressing  rapidly. 

A  meeting  of  the  North  Wales  Company  took  place  on  February 
28,  in  London,  at  which  a  report  to  dissolve  the  company  was 
agreed  to.     This  was  the  only  business  transacted. 

A  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Company  was  held  in  London  oa 
February  2$,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  table.  No 
jmsiness  requiring  special  notice  was  transacted. 

The  results  of  the  meetings  of  the  East  Anglian,  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr,  the  J/mcasUr  and  Carlisle,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
the  South-Eastern,  the  North  British,  the  Scottish  Central,  and 
several  other  of  the  more  important  companies,  will  be  found  in 
the  tabular  statement  showing  the  original  and  present  price  per 
share,  the  capital  invested,  the  half-yearly  income  and  expenditure, 
ending  December  31,  and  the  dividend,  if  any,  declared  at  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting : — 


Railway*. 

Paid. 

Date  and  Plac*  of 
half -yearly  Moot- 
ing. 

Income  for 
half-year 
ending 
Dec. 

Expenditure 
for  naif-year 

Total  Capital 
Invented. 

New  Capital 

authorised  to 

he  raised. 

Dividend,  If  any.  at  per 
ceat.  par  annum. 

Frio 
per  Sh 
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21. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bristol  and  Exeter   «v««w~. 

00 

Bristol,         Mar.    1 

62,370 

29,535 

2,722,845 

•  • 

3  per  cent 

65 

Caledonian  ~~ ..^^.^.w. 

60 

Kdlnburgh,    Fob.  26 

130,968 

99,061 

4.865,131 

•  • 

3  per  cent. 

»* 

Chester  and  Holvhead  *w^«. 

60 

London,         Mar.  10 

•  • 

•  • 

3,418,596 

730,000 

8/3  each  on  pref.  ah. 

19 

East  Ang'.Un,  (£25  L.  and  L. 

95 

London,         Feb   28 

18.068 

11.884 

1.247.446 

•   • 

3 

Eastern  Counties  -v~^w.~w. 

20 

London,         Feb.  28 

307  692 

293.904 

9,351,523 

None. 

5,43  per  share. 

S 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow »*. 

SO 

Glasgow,         Mar.    2 

95,830 

46,166 

8.269,056 

■  • 

6  per  cent. 

Glasgow,  Kilmarnock.  &  Ayr 

100 

Glasgow,       Mar.  20 

.. 

•   ■ 

2.366.496 

•  • 

2  per  cent. 

60 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle***^*,* 

60 

Liverpool,      Feb.  28 

69,753 

30,973 

1,506,175 

•   ■ 

6  per  cent. 

52 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  ~*w. 

86 

Manchester,  Mar.    7 

27,120 

118,403 

9,469,801 

3,333,943 

4  6  per  annnm. 

65 

Manchester,     Buxton,    and 

IVl  ft  LlQC  IC  v%%%%»»Vi»%»»»\vw%»%»»^»v» 

100 

Derby,            Mar.  13 

>   • 

•  . 

283,739 

•  • 

•   e 

1 

Norfolk  ■~<,^.^.v>~Ww~w^,»» 

London,          Feb.  28 

•   • 

•  ■ 

1,840.369 

•  • 

•   • 

North  British  ^^^vw^^^^. 

36 

Ecliuburgh,   Mar.   8 

71,137 

47,377 

3,682,685 

>  • 

4  per  cent. 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wol- 

▼©■  UHnipvon  %*%^**%%%y^  y»^  »v*.*»^ 

50 

Worcester,     Feb.  23 

•  * 

«   • 

1/480,586 

■  • 

•  • 

21 

Scottish  Central — w^^^^ 

26 

Perth,             Feb.  27 

39,850 

9,851 

1,361,228 

•  • 

7  per  cent. 

26 

Shrewshnry  and  Chester**,.** 

18 

Chester,          Fob.  23 

31.938 

14,149 

1,096.761 

•  • 

4  per  cent 

Ifl 

S>uth  Devon   ^mm^mmm^w 

60 

Plymouth,     Feb.  27 

40.120 

•   • 

1.946,605 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

South-E'istern^^^w^^v**. 

33  2  4 

London,         Mar.    8 

238,130 

118,130 

8,2*2,342 

150,000 

16/  per  sb.  for  half-y. 

23* 

son  in  W  ill  (?*^»\»»%%\%»\%%\\^%vt%v< 

ai 

London           Feb.  28 

•   • 

1,3*4.190 

•  • 

•  ■ 

17 

This  comprises  nearly  all  the  general  railway  business  of  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had  meetings,  since  our 
last  monthly  summary,  of  the  following  companies : — Taw  Vale, 
Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  at  which  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum  was  declared ;  Exeter,  Yeovil,  and  Dorchester; 
Swansea  Valley ;  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and  Hereford ;  Wear 
Valley;  West  London  ;  Thames  Haren ;  East  and  West  Yorkshire; 
Wilsontown,  Morning  side,  and  Coltness ;  Wold,  Cockertnouth,  and 
Workington;  West  Cornwall;  Whitehaven  and  Fumes* ;  White- 
haven  Junction;  Monklands;  Llynvi  Valley;  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire :  Newmarket ;  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Newcastle  Junction,  and  East  Indian  railways.  The  most  of  these 
are  schemes  in  progress,  and  the  business  was  of  the  usual  cha- 
rafeter,  to  receive  reports  of  the  progress  made,  and  to  pass  the 
accounts.  At  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Junction 
meeting  no  dividend  was  declared.  The  line  is,  as  yet,  only  par- 
tially opened,  and  the  receipts  weTe  stated  to  be  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  guaranteed  liabilities. 

In  the  course  of  March  we  have  had  also  meetings  of  the  fol- 
lowing Irish  companies : — Cork  and  Waterford;  Londonderry  and 
EnniskiUeni  Wattrford  and  Imcrkk;  WaUrfora\  Wexford^  ami 


Dublin.  The  only  feature  presented  by  these  gatherings  has  been 
the  difficulties  alleged  to  lie  in  the  way  of  completing  the  un- 
dertakings, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  money, 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  to  carry  on  the  works. 

The  share  market  has  undergone  a  considerable  Dill  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  The  depreciation  in  all  kinds  of  stock  is 
from  two  to  three  per  cent.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  more 
unsettled  state  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  recent  news  from  India. 
Consols  have  undergone  a  fall  since  the  last  month  to  about  the 
same  extent.  A  rally  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  however, 
appeared  to  have  taken  place. 

There  is  nothing  new  of  much  importance  to  note  in  the  other 
departments  of  joint-stock  business,  unless  it  be  the  British  Bank, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  M'Gregor,  M.P.  It  is  said  that 
the  shares  are  being  rapidly  subscribed,  and  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  movement  to  transplant  the  Scottish  system  of 
banking  south  of  the  Tweed  being  successful. 

A  few  Californian  gold  schemes  still  hang  out  to  catch  flats; 
but  few  seem  disposed  to  bite.  John  Bull,  mach  as  he  worships 
the  golden  calf,  is  not  to  be  "taken  in  and  done  for"  this  time. 
The  great  CaJifonuan  tomnajiiea  aj*  evidently  "no  go," 
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DAVID  SCOTT,  E.S.A. 

At  hit  residence,  Easter  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  March  last,  Mr.  David  Scott,  R.S.A.  Mr.  Scott 
ra  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the  High 
School  there.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  intended  foran  engraver, 
which  branch  of  art  had  been  successfully  carried  on  by  his  father, 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  for  many  years,  in  the  same  city;  himself  an 
trtiit  of  high  attainments,  under  whose  able  tuition  the  justly- 
celebrated  John  Burnet,  the  engraver  of  Wilkie's  "Chelsea 
Pensioners," and  author  of  valuable  treatises  ou  "Light  and  Shade," 
on  "  Colouring,*'  and  on  "  Composition,"  was  reared ;  as  were 
also  Stewart,  the  elegant  engraver  of  Allan's  "  Circassian  Cap- 
tives" the  late  William  Douglas,  the  generally-admired  miniature- 
painter,  and  the  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  fully  accomplished  John 
Honburgh,  the  eminent  portrait-engraver.  Of  this  distinguished 
school  yooag  Scott  was  a  promising  and  an  ardent  pupil.  At  an 
early  age,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Graham,  in  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  conducted  by  that 
gentleman,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland, 
There  he  was  ootemporary  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  rising  Scottish  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  active  and 
creative  genius  of  Scott,  however,  was  ill-adapted  to  the  pains- 
taking task  of  translating,  and  reproducing  in  a  severer  form,  the 
ideas  of  other  artiste;  and  after  a  brief  but  creditable  and  highly 
promising  career  aa  an  engraver,  he  abandoned  that  profession, 
and  dedicated  his  energies  to  the  study  and  practice  of  art  in  the 
higher  and  more  congenial  walk  of  painting.  Fully  to  qualify 
himself  he  studied  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
betook  himself  with  diligence  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  with  the  best  authors,  in  both  of 
which  tongues,  as  ^rell  as  with  the  classics,  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted.  After  visiting  the  principal  collections  of 
artistic  works  to  be  met  with  in  Britain,  he  bent  his  footsteps 
towards  Borne.  Amidst  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
the  philosophic  mind  of  Scott  found  ample  material  for  study 
and  gratification;  and  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  works, 
by  the  great  masters,  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  Rome 
sod  the  other  Italian  states  and  cities,  he  acquired  that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  which  throughout  his  after 
life  guided  his  practice  and  distinguished  his  works. 

Returning  to  his  native  city,  he,  was  enrolled  as  an  early  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture.  He  speedily  commenced  to  lay  before  his  coun- 
trymen, in  a  succession  of  works,  a  practical  application  of  those 
principles  of  art  which  he  had  derived  from  a  minute  and  search- 
ing study  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Da  Vinci,  and  of  Michael 
Aifelo.  Scott  was  no  imitator,  he  was  an  artist  of  truly  original 
conceptions.  He  had  peculiar  theories,  however,  which  in  a 
great  measure  militated  against  his  success.  He  aimed  at  too 
roach,  and  hia  execution  generally  fell  short  of  his  design. 
With  him,  as  with  the  great  masters,  each  of  his  pictures  had 
a  high  moral  aim,  to  the  elimination  of  which  everything 
introduced  into  the  work  had  immediate  and  ultimate  refer- 
ence, and  with  which  conventionalities  of  treatment  were  never 
for  a  moment  suffered  to  interfere.  To  illustrate  human  passion, 
or  excite  human  sympathy — to  evoke  philanthropy,  or  awaken 
heroism,  were  his  objects;  and  to  effect  these  >e  vigorously  bent 
the  whole  powers  of  his  commanding  intellect.  His  pictures 
*«,  wherever  ha  considered  the  subject  to  admit  of  it,  admi- 
rable specimens  of  harmonious  colouring,  although  in  numerous 
instances  they  exhibited  an  unpleating  hue ;  hut  they  were  in- 
variably  suggestive,  deeply  laden  with  thought,  and  at  all  times 
distinguished  by  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  costume,  man- 
ners, and  sentiment  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  the  subject. 
Yet,  with  all  these  attributes  of  artistic  excellence  in  his  works, 
the  met  is  undeniable  that  Scott  was  never  what  may  be  termed 
a  popular  artist,  and  his  pictures  were  consequently  more  spoken 
of,  criticised,  and  wondered  at  than  those  of  his  cotemporaries. 
With  this  species  of  negative  homage,  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  their  merits  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended.  After 
frmtg  fertile  topics  of  conversation,  alike  among  the  learned  and 
the  ilh'terata,  while  the  annual  exkbitiona  wore  open,  his  pictures 


were  returned  a  still  yearly  accumulating  burden  upon  the  unre- 
quited hands  of  their  gifted  author,  whose  industry  and  diligent 
enthusiasm  no  disappointment  could  repress,  whose  noble  eleva- 
tion of  thought  no  cold  indifference  could  subdue  and  no  nllure- 
ment  could  entice  to  a  divergence  from  its  own  prescribed  course. 

Ardent  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  excellence  in  his  beloved  art, 
his  whole  soul  seemed  to  expand  when  the  first  whisper  was 
bruited  abroad  as  to  the  probable  adoption  of  pictorial  decorations 
for  the  halls  of  Parliament,  a  national  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  art  to  national  consideration  and  support ;  and  when  the  royal 
commissioners  of  the  fine  arts  issued  their  invitation  for  com- 
peting designs  on  national  subjects,  or  from  the  works  of  national 
poets,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  British  senate  house,  Scott 
entered  upon  the  task  of  preparing  designs  with  unusual  alacrity 
and  enthusiasm.  *In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  invitation, 
he  prepared  two  cartoons  of  large  dimensions,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  "Scottish  people,  under  conduct  of  the  heroic  Wal- 
lace, stemming  the  tide  of  English  aggression,  at  the  Battle  of 
Falkirk,"  the  other  "  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  his  quarter-deck, 
viewing  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada."  Both  of  these 
inspiring  themes  were  elaborated  with  nnusually  erudite  skill  in 
composition — bdlh  were  characterised  by  bold  and  accurate 
drawing,  and  each  was  distinguished  by  appropriate  individual 
and  general  character,  and  remarkable  for  truthfulness  of  costume 
and  incident.  These  two  great  and  elaborate  works  were  sent 
in  and  exhibited  along  with  numerous  others.  They  were  not 
deemed  worthy  of  a  prize.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure,  how- 
ever, when  the  second  invitation  was  issned  by  the  same  com- 
missioners, for  a  competition  of  frescoes,  Mr.  Scott  contributed  a 
second  couple  of  works.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  had  just 
ground  for  complaint.  His  principal  production  wus  accidentally 
put  aside  and  never  shown  at  all,  while  a  subordinate  one  was  so 
displayed  as  to  indicate  that  it  met  with  no  favourable  judgment 
at  the  hands  of  its  exhibitors.  The  anguish  caused  by  this  in- 
justice sank  deeply  into  the  heart  of  poor  Scott.  This  last, 
coupled  with  other  and  scarcely  less  bitter  disappointments  in 
various  quarters,  contributed  to  umlermine  a  constitution  never 
of  the  strongest  or  mos,t  enduring  texture,  and  gradually  his  health 
gave  way  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  aggravated  at  least,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  blighted  hopes ;  and,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  he  sank  into  a  premature  grave,  lamented  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  his  worth  and  appreciating  his 
talent. 

Of  his  numerous  works  we  do  not  intend  to  speak,  as  even  a 
mere  enumeration  of  them  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
afford.  Of  the  greatest  of  his  finished  oil  pictures  that  of  "  The 
Discoverer  of  tho  Passage  to  India  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  which  constituted  a  leading  feature  in  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  open  at  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  an  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  in  Taif* 
Magazine  for  last  month.  Like  every  work  of  genius,  this  great 
effort  has  given  rise  to  very  varied,  and,  in  some  cases,  conflicting 
estimates  of  its  claims  to  admiration  ;  but  still  the  feeling  of  its 
being  the  best  of  his  productions  is  universal.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  some  of  the  admirers  and  friends  of  Mr.  Scott 
to  purchase  this  picture,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  in 
the  Trinity  House,  Leith. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON. 

At  London,  on  the  6th  March,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  of  Cornsalloch,  Dumfries-shire.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  family  in  his  native  county,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  of  Cornsalloch,  by 
his  wife  the  Hon.  Hester  Maria  Napier,  the  daughter  of  Francis, 
fifth  Lord  Napier,  and  aunt  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  the  new  commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  Lieut.-General 
Sir  George  Napier.  He  was  born  in  1775,  and  married  Louisa, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  William  Campbell, 
youngest  son  of  John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle.  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  had  held  some  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
offices  under  the  state  in  the  east,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  During  his  official  career  he  had,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  "  the  great  glory  of  having  given 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  establishing  trial  by  jury,  and  of  abo* 
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lishing  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon."  The 
late  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  also  observed  that  "  no 
person  had  ever  before  had  the  honour  of  introducing  three  such 
measures  into  any  country,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  alone  had  immortalised  his  name.*'  Latterly  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  resided  principally  on  his  family  estate  in  Dumfries-shire. 


M 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  KERRY. 

At  his  residence,  on  the  Lriandof  Valentia,  on  the  7th  March, 
the  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  ago.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  ancient  title  of 
Knight  of  Kern  by  bis  son,  Mr.  Peter  Fitzgerald,  High-Sheriff 
of  Kerry  for  the  current  year.  The  late  knight  was  a  highly 
accomplished  gaatleraan,  a  worthy  representative  of  that  class 
which  was  fashioned  in  the  best  days  of  Irish  society.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Glendorc,  he  was  returned,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Ardfert,  in  Kerry,  and  voted  for  the  union.  For 
many  years  he  represented  his  native  county,  Kerry,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  bnt  lost  his  seat  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  against  which  he  voted.  Since  that  event  he  had 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  remote  Island  of  Valentia;  where  he 
had  contributed  much,  by  his  influence  and  zeal,  to  promote 
habits  of  improvement  and  industry  among  his  tenantry.  The 
slate  quarries,  which  now  supply  some  of  the  finest  slates  in  the 
empire,  were  originally  excavated  by  the  knight ;  hut  were  after- 
wards let  to  an  English  capitalist,  by  whom  they  were  worked, 
although  not  so  profitably  as  had  been  anticipated.  The  Knight 
was  a  page  in  Durham  Castle,  with  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  in 
1785,  in  company  with  another  young  Irishman,  "Master 
Arthur  Wellesley,M  now  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  deceased 
wm  the  lineal  representatif  e  of  the  ancient  Knights  of  Kerry — 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  house  of  Fitzgerald.  The  others 
are,  the  present  Knight  of  Glin,  or  Knight  of  the  Valley,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kingston,  who,  by  the  maternal  line,  represents  the 
renowned  White  Knights  of  old. 


DOWAGER  QUEEN  OF  9ARDINIA. 

At  Savona,  in  Italy,  on  the  11th  March,  her  Majesty,  Marie 
Christina,  Dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia,  the  sister  of  the  consort 
of  Louis  Philippe,  Ex-King  of  the  French.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  married 
Charles  Felix,  late  King  of  Sardinia,  the  7th  April,  1807,  but  did 
not  leave  any  family  by  that  monarch,  who  died  in  1831 .  Her 
Majesty  had  completed  her  70th  year. 


MRS.  CHARLES  BULLER. 

At  London,  on  the  13th  March,  Mrs.  Charles  Buller, 
relict  of  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  formerly  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service,  and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Looe,  in  Cornwall, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Liskeard, 
whom  she  survived  little  more  than  three  months. 


WILLIAM  DUNN,  ESQ.,  OF  DUNTOCHER: 

At  Mountblow,  on  the  13th  March,  William  Duxn,  Esq.,  of 
Duntocher.  He  raised  himself  from  an  humble  origin,  and  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth,  in  1770.  From  early  life  he  evinced  superior  mechanical 
skill,  inventive  powers,  and  an  acute  mind.  He  went  to  Glasgow  a 
journeyman  blacksmith,  and,  in  1798,  established  machine-making 
works  in  High  John  Street  there,  which  have  long  been  on  an 
extensive  scale.  About  the  year  IS  11,  he  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness of  cotton-spinning.  He  was  also  an  enterprising  agricul- 
turist, and  acquired  very  considerable  landed  property  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton.  He  is  said  to  have  left  upwards  of 
£500,000. 


SIR  JOHN  SHELLEY  SIDNEY,  BART. 

At  Penshurst,  Kent,  on  the  14th  March,  Sir  John  Shellit 
Sidney,  Bartn  the  father  of  Lord  de  Lisle  And  Dudley,  in  the 
73th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  1771,  being  the  son  of 
Sir  B.  Shelley.    He  married,  1709,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 


H.  Hardlake,  Bart.,  of  Wingerworth  Hall,  county  of  Derby,  by 
whom  (who  died  in  1811)  he  has  had,  amongst  other  issue,  s  son, 
Philip,  created  Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  who  succeeds  to  the 
family  property.  The  deceased,  in  1793,  assumed  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Sidney,  to  mark  his  descent  from  the  Sidneys,  Earls 
of  Leicester.  The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  empire,  and 
can  trace  as  undisputed  succession  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Conqueror. 

WILLIAM  n.,  KING  OF  HOLLAND. 

At  the  Hague,  on  the  17th  March,  of  inflammation  of  th  c 
lungs,  11k  Majesty  William  II*  King  of  the  SeTOerlawds. 
He  had  only  completed  his  57th  year  in  October  last.  The  late 
King  was  educated  in  England,  and  had  been  in  every  relation 
intimately  connected  with  this  country.  Having  been  driven 
from  Holland  in  1795,  with  his  father,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Batavian  Republic,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received  his  education  from  that 
prelate.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  appointed,  as  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  lieu  tenant  colonel  of  the  British  army,  and  served  as  extra  aide- 
de-camp  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  from  1811 
to  1814.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz,  and  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  and 
Nivclle.  He  commanded  the  Dutch  troops  in  the  campaign  of 
1815,  and  the  1st  Corps  d'Annee  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded,  after  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  preceding  engagements.  In  June,  1844,  his  Majesty 
became  one  of  the  nine  Field-Marshals  of  England.  His  con- 
duct  in  reference  to  tho  Belgian  revolution  in  1830,  and  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  well  known.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840,  upon  his  father's  abdication. 
He  married,  in  1816,  the  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia. 
His  eldest  son  William,  who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg,  succeeds  him  under  the  name  of  William  III. 

SIR  CHARLES  D.  FEROTSSON. 

At  his  sister's  residence,  Catharine  Lodge,  Inveresk,  near  Ed- 
inburgh, on  the  18th  March,  Sir  Charles  Dalkymfle  Fee- 
gusson,  of  Kilkerran  and  New  Hailes,  Baronet.  He  passed 
adrocate  in  1822,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  183S. 
He  possessed  abilities  above  the  average  standard,  and  for  many 
years  was  returned  as  a  ruling  elder  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  always  took 
great  interest.     He  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 


AMBROSE    HUSSEY, 

LATE  M.P.  FOR  SALISBURY. 

At  his  residence,  near  Salisbury,  on  the  21st  March,  Ambrose 
Hussey,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  that  city,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two.  He  was  first  elected  for  Salisbury  in  1848,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Brodie,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majority, 
his  opponent  being  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  sou  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  now  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock.  On  general  questions  Mr. 
Husscy  was  a  conservative.  He  was  one  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising champions  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  voted  against 
the  corn-law  repeal  bill.  At  the  last  general  election  he  retired 
from  Parliament,  owing  to  declining  health. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  LAWRENCE,  R.N.,  OB. 

At  Stonehouse,  near  Devonport,  on  the  25th  March,  Captain 
John  Lawrence,  R.N.,  C.B.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  The 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  gallant 
and  zealous  services,  while  commanding  the  Fortune  brig,  under 
the  orders  of  Rev-Admiral  (now  Sir  George)  Cookburn,  whose 
flag  was  flying  on  board  that  vessel,  in  April,  1813.  On  the  5th 
of  October,  of  the  same  year,  Captain  Lawrence  captured  an.  Ame- 
rican privateer  schooner,  of  5  guns  and  45  men.  He  obtained 
post  rank,  January  1,  1817;  was  appointed  to  the  Eden,  26, 
fitting  for  the  West  Indian  station,  August  SI,  1822,  where  he 
continued  three  years.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  Hastings, 
72,  during  all  the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  good 
service  pension  was  conferred  on  him  in  April,  1847* 
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BY    DONALD    CAMPBELL. 


W mnr  the  following  melodies  were  selected,  it  was 
my  intention  to  translate  the  verses  originally  wedded 
to  them,  as  specimens  of  Gaelic  poetry;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  requires  nearly  twice  as  many  English 
as  Gaelic  words  to  convey  the  same  ideas,  and  hence 
thai  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  Gaelic  verses  in  simi- 
lar stanzas.  I  have,  therefore,  departed  from  my  ori- 
ginal intention,  and  contented  myself  by  attempting 
merely  imitations.  To  render  these  imitations  as  mnch 
as  possible  like  the  originals,  I  have,  in  most  of  the 
specimens,  adopted  the  same  subjects,  and  have  not 
rejected  any  of  the  ideas  or  similes  that  naturally  in- 
fused themselves  into  the  new  verses.  Although  the 
imitations,  where  the  original  verses  have  been  assumed 
ai  a  model,  are  not  therefore  wholly  original,  neither 
can  I  honestly  publish  them  as  translations. 

Hie  Celtic  bards  were  -the  second  grade  of  the 
Droidal  order,  whose  enlightened  theology  and  beau- 
tiful morality,  as  well  as  great  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  sublime  properties  of  matter,  have 
been  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  unavailing  to  pos- 
terity by  the  destruction  of  their  manuscripts.  The 
bards  were  employed  by  the  Druids  in  moulding  and 
training  the  character  of  the  people ;  hence  it  was 
their  object,  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  charms  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  to  make  the  audience  identify 
themselves,  in  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  singer  or 
rehearser  of  their  songs  and  poems. 

With  the  above  view,  the  bards  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  audience  take  part  in  singing  all  songs 
composed  to  their  more  simple  melodies.  This  object 
they  accomplished  by  making  them  repeat  the  verse, 
or  a  suitable  chorus,  generally  on  a  different  key  from 
that  assumed  by  the  vocalist,  and  with  an  expression 
corresponding  to  the  emotion  that  would  naturally  be 
excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  by  the  subject  of 
the  song.  The  chorus  was  formed  of  a  combination 
of  appropriate  sounds  and  exclamations,  with  words  or 
Hues  introduced  at  intervals,  to  give  a  meaning  to 
these  sounds,  and  preserve  the  connection  of  the  sub- 
ject The  repetition  of  the  verse,  or  the  chorus,  was  so 
managed  by  the  ancient  bards  as  to  have  all  the  effect 
of  a  response  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  vo- 
cahst,  and  of  a  second  part  to  the  melody.  But  when 
the  "order*  of  the  bards  became  extinct,  podtry  sud- 
denly declined  in  the  Highlands  j  and  hence  the  chorus 
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in  some  modern  Highland  songs  is  an  unmeaning  rant, 
little  better  than  the  "  Derry  down  "  of  English  songs 
of  the  same  age.  The  audience  also  but  too  frequently 
lose  sight  of  the  bard's  object  in  the  repetition  of  the 
verse  or  the  introduction  of  the  chorus,  and  seldom 
sing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  with  the 
emotion  that  might  naturally  be  excited  by  the  voca- 
list ;  but  some  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  songs,  when  the 
verse  is  repeated,  or  the  chorus  sung  with  taste  and 
feeling,  are  exceedingly  pleasing  and  animated. 

When  the  subject  of  the  song  was  elevating,  such 
as  successful  love,  loyalty,  fidelity,  or  magnanimous 
heroism,  the  repetition  of  the  verse,  or  the  tone  of  the 
chorus,  became  thus  an  enthusiastic  and  joyous  ex- 
pression of  approval  from  the  audience  ;  but  when  the 
subject  was  unhappy  love,  a  clan  or  national  disaster, 
or  some  affecting  bereavement  in  private  life,  it  became 
a  subdued  echo  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  breathed 
by  the  vocalist. 

By  their  simple  and  sublime  theology,  and  this 
system  of  rendering  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music 
available  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  Druids  produced  a  state  of  society  of  which  only 
those  who  are  intimate  with  the  poetry  and  traditions 
still  floating  in  the  Highlands  can  form  any  correct 
idea.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  addressed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  people ;  and  the  poetry  of 
the  bards  was  addressed  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
better  feelings  and  features  of  the  human  character. 
This  system  of  tuition,  founded  in  nature  and  in  rea- 
son, produced  the  result  that  might  be  expected  from 
it.  The  Celtic  race  were  magnanimous,  brave,  and 
patriotic  in  their  public,  and  hospitable,  true,  and  affec- 
tionate in  their  private  life ;  and  have  been  reduced 
to  their  present  condition  by  their  inflexible  adhesion 
to  a  vital  principle  of  the  constitution  of  clanship — 
"the  principle  of  disunited  independence" — and  not 
by  the  superior  knowledge,  capacity,  or  bravery  of 
their  opponents.  Their  adhesion  to  this  principle— 
which  rendered  union  or  combination  for  warlike  enter- 
prises illegal,  excepting  for  national  defence — enabled 
their  feudal  enemies  to  draw  them  into  civil  broils 
and  raids,  one  after  another,  and  thus  to  cut  them  to 
pieces  (or  render  them  "broken  men")  in  detail. 
The  reader  who  will  not  use  tradition  as  a  key  to  the 
perusal  of  history,  little  knows  the  fund  of  unnoticed 
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evidence  which  may  be  discovered,  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  most  ample  confirmation  of  the  views  which 
the  following  pages  will  open  up  for  the  elucidation  of 
much  tliat  is  involved  in  doubt  and  darkness  as  to  the 
condition  of  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  original  verses  to  the  following  air  appear  to 
be  very  ancient.  I  am  disposed  to  ascribo  them  to 
the  pastoral  and  hunting  era  that  produced  the  "Aged 
Bard's  Desire/'  which  lias  not  as  yet  been  introduced 
to  the  English  reader  in  so  good  a  translation  as  I 
could  wish  to  see ;  although  the  attempt  has  been  made 
by  myself,  and  by  two  or  three  other  true  hearted 
Highlanders  of  far  superior  genius  and  attainments. 
The  following  air,  and  the  verses  sung  to  it,  "  'Sann 
tha  mo  run  an  Laudal,"  are  well  known  and  deservedly 
popular  in  the  Highlands.  These  verses  are  written  on 
a  subject  still  more  dear  to  my  owu  associations ;  the 
sccuery  and  imagery  are,  however,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  original  song.  These  have  re- 
ference to  the  legend  of  a  Highland  officer,  who  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  with  a  party  of  his 
clansmen.  Being  on  an  outlying  picquet  in  front  of  the 
British  line,  on  tho  occasion  of  a  forward  movement  of 
the  enemy,  he  had  considered  it  necessary,  with  cha- 
racteristic devotion,  to  maintain  his  ground  until  his 
party  was  surrounded,  and  he  himself  mortally  wounded, 
and  only  saved  from  being  made  prisoner  by  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  of  one  of  his  clansmen,  who,  with  super- 
human  strength,  carried  him  forcibly  out  of  the  melee 
(before  his  men  were  overpowered),  and  across  a  stream, 
where  he  placed  him,  leaning  against  a  rock,  and  stood 
over  him  like  an  enraged  tiger,  until  succour  arrived 
from  the  encampment.  The  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  depot  at  which  he  died,  and  related  to  me  the 
tale  of  his  fate,  was  much  affected  by  the  grief  and 
fidelity  of  his  last  follower,  who  hung  over  his  couch, 
night  and  day,  until  he  breathed  his  last ;  and  who,  as 
the  wounded  officer,  in  the  delirium  preceding  his 
death,  sung  snatches  of  Gaelic  songs,  connected  with 
his  young  love  and  adventures  among  his  native  hills, 
was  affected  even  to  tears,  "  strong  and  rugged  as  he 
appeared  to  be/1  I  have  inquired  since,  but  could  not 
ascertain  who  this  officer  was. 

Believing  that  this  may  appear  proper,  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
language,  I  hare  premised  the  imitations  with  a  single 
verse,  and  the  chorus  of  each  of  the  originals  which  I 
hare  attempted  to  imitate : — 

'sann  tha  mo  run  an  laudal.* 

Aird  mo  chri  an  airdlia, 
Air  an  ailli  dh'eireia  grian — 
Aros  a*  chrui  Mi  'a  nu  fia, 
A  chial !  nach  ro  mi'n  Laudal. 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gu, 

Ho  hi  rio,  ho  hi  tt ; 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gu, 

'Sann  tha  mo  run  an  Laudal  !* 

LAUDAL. 

Leaning  faintly  on  his  side, 

By  the  Ehro'a  crystal  tide, 

The  wounded  chieftain  deeply  sighed— 

He  sighed  and  thought  of  Laudal — 

*  I  hare  slightly  modernised  the  spelling  (hut  without  vio- 
lating Ihe  admirable  rule  for  the  preservation  of  the  radix),  for 
the  take  of  the  English  reader. 


"  Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gu, 

Ho  hi  rio,  ho  hiu; 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gn, 

A  cloud  obscures  thee,  Undal!" 

Thought  on  scenes  where  oft  he  roved, 
Wooed  and  won  the  maid  he  loved, 
And  the  joys  of  young  life  proved 
Till  Mary  slept  in  Laudal. 
"  Ho  ro,"  &c. 

Where  hit  dierhtuad,  bayiag  wild, 
Oft  liia  joyous  course  beguiled, 
Ere  in  war,  by  grief  exiled. 
He  drew  the  sword  of  Laudal. 
u  Ho  ro,"  4c. 

Where,  on  Ardmore's  heathy  crest. 
The  shy  moorfowl  makes  her  ucst, 
And  his  Mary  loved  to  rest, 
And  fondly  gase  at  LaudaL 
"  Ho  ro,"  &c. 

Where  the  wavy  woodlands  ring 
While  the  thrush  and  cushet  sing, 
And  wild  swans,  on  graceful  wing, 
Soar  o'er  the  hills  of  Laudal. 
"Uoro,"&c. 

Where  the  stag,  at  evening-close, 
While  his  heart  with  transport  glows, 
Hurls  defiance  at  his  foes, 
And  calls  his  hinds  to  Laudal. 
-  Ho  ro,°  ftc. 

"  Ahl  why  left  I  home,*1  he  cried, 

•*  With  my  clan,  in  bannered  pride, 

Though  in  Albyn*s  cause  they  died, 

And  by  tlie  side  of  Laudal  P 

aHoro,"fcc 

•Last  of  my  brave  band,  draw  near— 
Thou  who  kSowest  ndr  guile  nor  fear— 
My  arm  has  failed,  my  heart  is  afar-* 
I've  lost  the  men  of  Laudal  !*' 
MHoro,"&c. 

"  Bear  me  sofUy  o'er  tho  bay, 
To  the  elachan  lone  and  gray, 
There  the  war-worn  soldier  lay, 
Beside  his  maid  of  Ldudal." 

"  Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gu, 

Ho  hi  rio,  ho  hi  n ; 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gu, 

A  cloud  obscures  thee,  LaudaL" 

Mr.  Logan,  in  hie  valuable  work  on  the  Scottish 
Gael,  has  published  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
the  following  air,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodies  called 
"  Iorram. "  Some  of  these  iorrams  are  very  beautiful, 
and  the  verses  written  to  them  are  often  tender  and 
touching,  from  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
Gaelic  language;  but,  so  different  is  the  character  of 
the  English,  that  I  found  the  necessity  of  providing 
words,  capable  of  expressing  the  double  note,  at  the 
end  of  every  line — required  by  the  measure — a  great 
impediment  to  the  easy  flow  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
necessary  to  anything  like  a  successful  imitation  of 
the  original  song;  and  those  I  use  have  far  too  hard 
a  sound  to  do  justice  to  the  melody.  This  peculiarity 
of  these  Gaelio  melodies  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  gifted  musiciaus  who  noted  them  down, 
and  the  poets  who  have  written  Scotch  or  English 
verses  to  them,  in  former  times  —not  excepting  even 
Burns  himself.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
several  of  the  songs  written  by  him  to  Gaelio  airs 
are  not  so  popular  as  many  of  his  other  songs.  In- 
deed, these  airs  have  been  seldom  improved  by  the 
changes  which  they  have  undergone  in  modern  times— 
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for  they  have  rarely  lost  less  of  wildness  and  pathos 
than  they  have  gained  in  sweetness  and  softness — by 
the  Gows,  Marshalls,  and  others,  who  have  copied, 
altered,  and  given  them  new  names.  "  Ho  ro,  mo  run  a 
chailinn,"  "  Banarach  dhonn  a'  chruidb,"  "  Ho  ro,  gur 
toil  linn  drama,"  do.  &c,  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of 
the  above  remarks.  Nor  is  it  altogether  consistent 
with  propriety,  that  these  musicians,  or  their  friends, 
have  neglected  to  mention  the  feet  that  the  melodies 
were  not  their  own  composition. 

TBI*  A'  BHATA,  KA  HO  SO  BILE. 

Tha  ma  chri  briste,  broite; 
'S  trio  aft  dobr  a  rui  o  m*  shoilean — 
'N  dig  u  *n  din,  na'ra  bi  mo  dhuU  riot, 
Na*n  dain  ini'n  dorus  lo  osnai  chiurte! 

*  Ir  a  Tata,  na  ho  to  die, 

Ir  a  rata,  na  ho  ro  mle; 

Ir  a  vata,  na  ho  ro  eile, 

Ar&ia  a's  luai  gv  a  trua  a'd'  dbeogk  tail" 

Mary  tits,  as  the  day  is  dawning, 
Ail  lone  and  pale  on  high  Benvaoiflg; 
Her  snowy  bosom  with  sorrow  swelling, 
Her  tearful  eye  o'er  the  far  sound  dwelling. 

"  Ir  a  vata,  na  ho  ro  eile, 

It  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  eile; 

Ir  a  Tata,  nt  ho  ro  eile, 

Tis  stir  to  luTe  whan  by  Iuys  forsaken." 

Mary  now  is  the  child  of  sadness! 
No  mora  aha  sings  in  tones  of  gladness- 
No  more  sweet  slumbers  attend  her  pilltvr, 
Her  loTe  is  far  o'er  the  heaving  billow. 
"  Ir  a  Tata,"  fee. 

The  people's  joy  .through  the  elaohaa  moring, 
Was  guileless  Hary,  beloved  and  loving — 
A  guiding  star  on  a  lone  glen  beaming, 
A.  stately  swan  on  a  bill-lake  swimming. 
u  Ir  a  Tata,"  &c. 

Bat  now  our  maids  pass  her  by  unheeding, 
While  stoops  her  form,  and  her  heart  is  bleeding— 
Oh,  blame  the  sea  'enuse  the  tide  is  making, 
But  spare  the  heart  that  with  love  is  breaking! 
"Iravata,"** 

Though  clouds  surround  her,  and  night  nor  morrow 
Can  bring  a  balm  to  her  hopeless  sorrow, 
Undying  lore  her  fond  heart  inspiring, 
She,  swan-like,  sings  while  of  grief  expiring. 

"  Ir  a  vata,  na  ho  ro  eile, 

Ir  a  vata,  na  ho  ro  eile) 

Ir  a  vata,  na  ho  ro  eile, 

Tit  amir  to  hire  when  by  luve  fcrsekenP 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  general  reader 
lias  more  erroneous  ideas  than  the  state  of  society 
among  the  patriarchal  dans.  The  same  system  of 
government  unquestionably  prevailed  among  all  Celtic 
rations.  Hence,  the  Greek  and  Roman  statements 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  Of  Great  Britain,  at 
a  period  when  those  of  Gaul  had  attained  a  high  state 
of  cmh&rtion  (at  all  times  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves), are  gradually  losing  ground  with  the  better-in- 
formed classes  of  society;  but  still  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  Highland  chiefs  were  despotic,  and  the 
dans  hi  &  state  of  vassalage  and  villanage,  still  more 
degrading  than  prevailed  in  feudal  Btates. 

Bat  the  feet  is,  that  the  soil,  in  all  patriarchal 
states,  belonged  to  the  people  in  common.  The  King 
was  not  the  fountain  of  honour  or  jurisdiction,  nor  had 
the  legal  Action  of  his  being  sole  proprietor  of  the 
soil  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  the  Highlands.  He 
could  neither  ghre  budn,  titles,  nor  jurisdictions,  there- 


fore j  and  was  merely  the  supreme  chief  of  the  people, 
powerful  in  war,  but  powerless  in  peace. 

The  Brehon  laws,  which  became  familiar  to  the  people 
under  the  name  of  "cleachdadh,"  or  use  and  wont; 
were,  like  our  common  laws,  founded  in  equity,  and 
every  way  well  adapted  to  their  circumstances ;  and 
they  were,  as  all  laws  ought  to  be,  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  whole  people.  They  were  adminis- 
tered by  a  judge  and  jury — the  former  called  the 
Brehon  (corrupted  Vergobritus  by  the  Romans),  and 
the  Cinn-taighe  (or  heads  of  the  houses  composing  the 
respective  clans) — and  executed  by  the  chiefs.  These 
officials  were  elected  in  lineal  descent,  and  for  life,  by 
the  people,  on  principles  which  reconciled  the  con- 
sideration  due  to  high  talents  and  a  virtuous  life,  to 
an  illustrious  descent.  For,  although  elected  in  Kiieal 
descent,  and  from  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  founder  of 
the  clan,  the  office  was  purely  elective  ;  and  every 
member  of  the  clan  had  not  only  a  vote,  but  was  per* 
sonally  eligible  to  be  himself  elected — the  whole  clan 
being  on  a  perfect  equality,  one  with  another,  for  purity 
of  blood  and  antiquity  of  family,  the  two  great  marks 
of  aristocracy  among  the  Celts.  This  system  of 
government  is  briefly,  but  graphically,  described  by 
Richard,  of  Cirencester,  when  he  states  that  the 
Britons  were  "governed  by  a  democracy  which  re- 
sembled an  aristocracy;"  but  the  best  description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  small  work  published  by  the  poet 
Spenser  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  work  is  exceedingly  illustrative 
of  the  ideas  of  clanships  formed  by  feudal  authors,  the 
writer's  facts  and  inferences  being  in  antagonism  in 
every  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
narrative — but  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive on  that  account. 

The  Brehott,was  selected  from  the  Druidical  orders, 
but  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction ;  all  cases  tried  before 
him  being  settled  by  compensation.  Cases  which  did 
not  admit  of  being  so  settled  were  transferred  to  the 
criminal  court,  composed  of  the  Druids,  and  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  chief  Druid.  The  sentence  of 
this  court  (probably  death  by  phlebotomy)  was  carried 
into  effect,  with  great  Solemnity,  within  the  Druidical 
circle  •  which,  according  to  the  learned  and  acute  Dr. 
Smith,  was  the  cause  of  the  report  that  the  Druids 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  the  deity — a  report  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  character  of  their 
theology  and  philosophy,  as  is  well  proved  by  many 
traditions  and  proverbs  preserved  and  cherished  in  the 
Highlands  to  this  day,  and  many  of  which  are  quoted 
by  this  eminent  scholar  in  his  Life  of  the  Druids. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  clan  in  political 
privileges,  their  community  of  property  in  the  soil, 
and  the  equal  division  of  the  moveables  among  the 
whole  members  of  a  family,  in  accordance  with  the 
Brehon  laws  (whereby  any  great  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented),  created  a  feeling  of  equality,  and 
a  spirit  of  independence,  among  clansmen;  which,  being 
preserved  from  coarseness  by  the  tone  of  honour  and 
refinement  belonging  to  their  oherished  aristocracy  of 
birth  and  rank,  had  a  most  elevating  effect  on  their 
principles  and  manners. 

Although  the  kings  of  Scotland,  unhappily  for 
themselves  and  for  their  country,  became  enamoured 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  imported  it  from  England  (or 
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perhaps  the  Scots  carried  it  along  with  them  to  the 
country),  the  people  resisted  feudal  charters  and  juris- 
dictions, and  even  looked  with  contempt  at  all  persons 
whose  rank  was  derived  only  from  the  king.  They  ad- 
hered with  inflexible  tenacity  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  especially  beyond  the  friths.  For 
although  the  long-continued  and  persevering  assiduity 
of  our  kings  had  gradually  succeeded  in  spreading 
charters  over  the  country,  these  charters  were  held  to 
be  a  trust  reposed  in  the  chiefs ;  and  no  person  ever 
presumed  to  use  them  as  conferring  on  him  a  personal 
right>  in  the  clan  districts,  until  the  etprit  du  corpt  of 
the  clans  was  distracted  by  the  religious  and  political 
differences  fomented  among  them  by  the  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  and  their  spirit  was  finally  crushed  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family.  And  even  when  the 
dan  estates  were  restored  to  the  representatives  of 
the  last  chiefs  and  chieftains,  without  the  customary 
eleetion  and  inauguration,  and  without  any  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  their  people,  such  was  their  habitual 
confidence  in  the  honour  of  their  hereditary  nobility, 
that  the  circumstance  never  created  the  least  uneasi- 
ness ox  suspicion  in  the  Highlands.  On  the  contrary, 
many  clansmen  who  had  secured  long  and  advantageous 
leases  from  the  government  commissioner*,  for  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  clansmen,  actually  brought 
these  leases  to  the  feasts  prepared  to  welcome  the  new 
chiefs  and  chieftains,  and  flung  them  in  the  bonfires 
kindled  on  the  joyous  occasion ;  never  for  a  moment 
conceiving  it  possible  that  these  persons  would,  within 
thirty  years  afterwards,  claim  to  be  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  which  had  been  inherited  by  their  clans,  in 
common,  from  a  long  line  of  warlike  ancestors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
that  the  descendant  of  the  only  person  whose  lease 
had  not* been  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  feast  of 

the  descendant  of  the  crested ,  is  the  only 

gentleman  of  his  name  who  holds  lands  this  day  on  that 
estate !  I  do  not  mention  this  as  at  all  discreditable 
to  the  present  proprietor,  or  leave  his  title  blank  on 
that  account ;  for  the  dispossession  of  their  clans,  by 
the  chiefs  and  chieftains,  is  not  more  discreditable  than 
general  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Highlands.  The  high-minded  Glengarry  men  (to 
be  afterwards  referred  to),  rather  than  submit  to  being 
thus  defrauded  of  their  inheritance,  or,  by  resistance, 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  rising 
in  arms  against  their  chief,  and  the  now  understood 
law  of  the  case,  abandoned  their  country  in  a  body. 

At  the  same  time,  the  defection  of  She  chiefs  and 
chieftains  from  their  clans,  on  their  being  so  unex- 
pectedly converted  into  lairds,  by  the  result  of  the 
rebellion,  may  be  accounted  for  independently  of  mer- 
cenary motives*  The  feudal  and  Protestant  proprie- 
tors may  well  have  attached  themselves  to  reform  and 
revolution  principles,  from  motives  purely  religious 
and  patriotic;  and  the  descendants  of  such  of  the  pa- 
triarchal chiefs  and  chieftains  as  adhered  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  exiles,  born  and 
educated  in  foreign  countries.  The  former,  from  re- 
ligious and  political  predilections,  wished  to  see  Scot- 
land assimilated  in  all  things  to  England ;  while  the 
latter,  deteriorated  by  privation  and  dependence,  had 
ceased  to  have  any  community,  hi  feelings  or  in  prin- 
ciples, with  their  high-minded  and  single-hearted  clans- 
men—or, in  short,  had  ceased  to  be  Highlanders.    It 


is  an  affecting  illustration  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
retributive  justice,  that  it  is  now  a  race,  "  neck  and 
neck,'*  whether  the  descendants  of  these  chiefs,  or 
their  defrauded  clansmen,  will  first  lose  hold,  for  ever, 
of  tho  country  of  their  common  ancestors. 

Bui,  from  whatever  motives  the  chiefs  and  chief- 
tains acted,  they  consummated  the  spoliation  of  their 
clansmen,  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  for* 
feited  estates,  by  bringing  a  number  of  Lowland  pea- 
sants into  the  country,  "  to  civilise  the  Highlanders." 
The  reader  who  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
species  of  civilisation  likely  to  be  taught  by  these 
persons,  would  require  to  read  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
and  also  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  understanding,  but 
of  feeling  the  poignant  satire  of  "Oran  nan  Ciobairean." 
From  the  historical  facts  related  by  Chalmers,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Lowlands  as 
may  boast  an  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  are  the  offspring 
of  unransomed  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been  re- 
duced into  villanage  by  the  kings  and  feudal  nobility 
of  Scotland.  These  unhappy  persons,  during  the  high 
and  palmy  days  of  feudalism,  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  oxen  and  horses,  with  whom  they  were 
yoked  in  the  ignoble  labours  of  the  field,  or  sold  or 
bartered  without  compunction;  and  the  gay  and  witty 
and  spirited  Celtic  satirist,  who  knew  those  of  them 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  Highlands  well,  repre- 
sents them  in  colours  every  way  befitting  their  pedi- 
gree and  breeding.  I  do  .not,  by  any  means,  wish 
to  be  understood  as  applying  these  remarks  to  all  the 
Lowlanders  who  took  lands  in  the  Highlands  at  the 
above  and  subsequent  periods.  Many  of  them  were 
highly  respectable,  and  of  the  better  classes;  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  were  merely  ignorant  peasantry, 
descendent  from  the  feudal  "  villeyns." 

When  the  estate  of  Ardnamurcban  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Riddel  family,  one  of  these  churls  was 
"  planted* '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malcolm  Mac- 
donald,  a  Glencoe  gentleman,  whose  Highland  heart 
and  courtesy  prompted  him  to  lavish  much  kindness 
on  the  stranger  before  he  became  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  villeyn  and  a  clansman — the  former 
being  altogether  unknown  beyond  the  firths.  It  so 
happened1,  that  Malcolm  and  his  new  neighbour  had 
each  an  only  daughter ;  and  the  maidens,  being  thrown 
much  together  in  their  secluded  locality,  became  great 
friends — at  least,  so  thought  and  felt  the  kind-hearted 
daughter  of  the  Highlander. 

The  Lowlander,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be- 
came a  rich  man — for  he  grasped  at  all,  and  parted 
with  nothing — while  the  Highlander,  accustomed  to 
the  community  of  feeling  and  profuse  hospitality  of  the 
clan  system,  although  by  much  the  more  energetic 
and  talented  man,  was  less  keen  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  infinitely  less  careful  in  keeping  it  to- 
gether. 

The  Lowlander  (as  is  usual  with  persons  of  mean 
birth,  when  unimproved  by  society  or  education)  be- 
came purse-proud  as  he  became  rich;  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  above  her  degree, 
to  a  gentleman  who  valued  tocher  above  pedigree, 
with  its  then  accompanying  superiority  of  heart  and 
head,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  him  to 
remember  the  kindness  and  courtesy  lavished  on  her 
by  her  fair  companion,  when  she  arrived  in  the  district, 
poor  and  rustic.    One  would  require  to  be  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  tlie  manners  and  customs  of,  the 
Highlanders  of  the  olden  time  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  Malcolm's  daughter,  when,  instead  of 
being  confidante  and  bridesmaid,  she  had  neither  been 
informed  of  the  intended  marriage,  nor  asked  to  the 
wedding.  She  took  the  neglect  much  to  heart,  and 
eren  shed  tears  at  the  defection  of  her  "friend." 
But  Malcolm  Lad,  by  this  time,  begun  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  his  neighbour,  and  was 
aware  that  his  own  declining  circumstances  was  the 
cause  of  the  slight  liis  daughter  had  met  with.  He 
Kcordrogly  addressed  to  her  the  spirited  verses  of 
which  the  following  is  a  poor  imitation  :*— 

At*—"  Mo  Chailinn  Donn  Og." 

My  aatank^unred  maid,  to  fair  and  comely, 
So  sprightly  and  gay,  so  kind  and  lovery ; 
Of that  I  wonld  sing,  the  cause  relating 
why  thou  art  not  wooed  when  others  .are  wedding, 
lay  auburn-haired  maid. 

.  Then  art.  pore  as  the  snow  on  tlie  hill-crest  swelling, 
1b  "beauty  arrayed,  in  mind  excelling ; 
Bat,  ah  me !  thy  sire  in  bis  shell  delighted, 
Ani  fboa,  my  young,  tooherlesa  anoghrer,  art  slighted— 
My  aabnrn-haired  maid. 

When  Isnatt^roaid  the  board,  with  a  set  of  good  fellows, 
My  heart  it  expands*  my  feeiings.it  mellows ; 
I  drink,  langh*  and  sing,  with  the  glee  of  a  callan, 
Yet  my  wife's  harshest  phmse  is  bat  "  God  sain  thee,  Allan!" 
My  aabnrn-haired  maid. 

sty  sodal  profusions,  the  ddrg  of  my  cronies, 
Hire  lessened  my  raids  and  scattered  my  monies ; 
Bat  iofejB  tnltte*  Allan,  at  less  tha*  hafa  owing, 
-and  Mane,  ttttt  friendly,  her  gifts  if  bestowing, 
My  aitfraxn-haiied  maid. 


Tarn  sstw*bearied  boor,  who  scorns  my  example, 
Who  grabs  and  who  moils,  though  his  means  are  ample ; 
Who  spends  in  the  year  scarce  the  tithe  of  a  gallan, 
WlH  bring  'heath  the  moots  no  more  than  Allan, 
My  auburn-haired  maid. 

I  ihH,  for  my  friends,  have  a  cellar  and  pantry  • 
I  still  have  an  arm  and  a  sword  for  my  country  ; 
lor  the  old  and  the  poor  Tve  a  nenk  'yont  my  hsllan ; 
Aad  Pw  scorn  foe  ilk  knave  who  deems  lightly  of  Allan, 
My  aabun*-baiied  maid. 

The  original  verses  to  the  following  air  were  written 
tjy  &  young  lady  of  exquisite  beanty.  They  arc  very 
much  admired  for  their  naivetle,  and  their  unaffected 
elegance  of  language  and  expression.  But  the  devo- 
tion of  Gfllfe  Guanach,  who  was  the  subject  of  them, 
to  the  fair  sex,  was  formed  on  a  scale  by  far  too  liberal  to 
exclude  all  excepting  the  young  and  the  beautiful  from 
Ms  admiration.  He  married  a  lady  air  le  maise,  as  the 
Highlanders  politely  designate  a  lady  having  only  one 
eye.  As  this  lady  happened  to  be  a  "tochered  lass," 
censorious  persons  did  not  give  Gillie  Guanach  credit 
for  disinterestedness  in  his  desertion  of  the  accom- 
plished beauty.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
preferred  lady  had  all,  excepting  beauty,  calculated  to 
rewmmerjrl  her  to  the  heart  of  a  worthy  country 
gentleman— -good  sense,  good  temper,  and  a  virtuous 
^position-  The  sensitive  and  haughty  poetess  could 
act,  however;  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  Gillie 
Gnaaach's  preference  of  worth  and  prudence  over 
youth  and  beauty. '  Having  shortly  afterwards  become 
also  a  "tochered  lass,"  and  met  him,  while  driving 
through  the  country  in  her  splendid  equipage,  accom- 
panied by  a  feir  friend,  she  determined  to  exhibit  the 
power  of  fattite  fascination  over  Ms  heart,  to  appease 


heT  hurt  pride  and  amuse  her  friend.  Ordering' her 
carriage  to  be  stopped  on  his  approach,  she  extended 
to  him  her  small,  white  hand,  radient  with  jewels,  and, 
looking  for  a  moment  passionately  in  his  face,  with 
eyes  that  outshone  the  diamonds  which  glittered  in 
her  raven  hair,  leaned  forward,  as  if  overcome  with 
emotion,  until  her  lips  almost  touched  his.  Thrown 
into  the  most  admired  disorder  by  this  apparently 
overwhelming  gush  of  tenderness,  our  hero  felt  a  thrift- 
of  ecstacy  rushing  through  his  frame,  and,  in  the  mad* 
dening  impulse  of  the  moment,  extended  his  arms  to 
embrace  her.  The  wily  poetess  instantly  drew  back, 
and,  casting  at  him  a  glance  of  scorn,  exclaimed,  sar- 
castically. "What!  is  the  honeymoon  already  over, 
James  ?  Poor  man !  Return  to  your  old,  crooked, 
one-eyed  wife  at  home ;  and — 6ay  your  prayers ! " 

It  is  said  that  the  above  interview  was  not  auspi- 
cious to  the  after-peace  and  happiness  of  either  party. 
It  probably  showed  them,  for  the  first  time,  the  real 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  one  another.  I  quote 
a  verse  of  the  original,  although  the  following  verses 
are  not  an  imitation,  but  merely  written  to  the  same 
air,  and  have  reference  to  the  unhappy  passion  said  to 
have  been  revived  in  the  heart  of  the  Gillie  Guanach 
by  the  interview  above  related. 

MO  GHILLB  GUANACH,  DO  IBX  OVO. 

'Ntiair  a  thcid  u  do  Dhnneidein, 
Fear  do  cheum  tha  'n  fhalbh  an  tntid, 
Bidh  na  bain  teaman  uille  an  deigh  ort — 
'S  bidh  me  fhein  mar  tha  do  chach. 

Mo  Ghille  Guanach,  ho  iri  ovo, 

Ho  Ghillo  Gnanach,  ho  ro  to  hi 

Fleasgach  usal  an  leadain  dualich, 

Tha  mi  fo  ghruaim  bho  na  d'fhag  n  mi  t 

OH,  SAT  NO  XOJU3  WE  MUST  CEASE  MtOM  LOYTtUh     . 

Tlie  Toice  of  spring,  when  the  groves  are  wooing 

Her  early  steps  with  their  choral  song,    „ 

No  joy  imparts  to  a  heart  subduing 

TTndyiog  love,  the  wild  woods  among. 

Oh,  say  no  more  we  must  cease  from  loving, 
That  all  our  fondest  regrets  are  vain — 
Since,  fate  opposing  and  friends  reproving, 
'Tis  ours  for  ever  to  live  in  twain. 

When  thou  art  gay,  my  fond  bosom,  glowing 
In  every  chord,  thrills  with  joy  the  while ; 
When  from  thy  lips  tender  plaints  are  flowing, 
My  soul  is  breathed  in  thy  pensive  smile. 
On  thy  loved  image  for  ever  dwelling, 
Cold  wisdom's  maxims  are  not  for  me, 
Her  freezing  voice  still  with  acorn  repelling, 
I  cling  with  rapture — J  cling  to  thee  I 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  will  of  God  is  manifested  by  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  governed. 
Wisdom  and  benevolence  being  the  meet  prominent 
features  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  they  held 
that  mankind  are  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God.  Dr.  Smith  found  many 
traditions  and  proverbs,  common  in  the  Highlands, 
even  in  his  day,  which  convinced  him  that  wisdom, 
love,  and  mercy,  formed  the  main  elements  of  the 
Druidical  religion. 

The  Druidical  order  consisted  of  four  different  grades. 
They  all  entered  as  eubages,  and  were  promoted  from 
rank  to  rank,  according  to  proficiency  and  merit,  after 
a  long  and  severe  course  of  study  and  probation.  The 
bards  were  the  second  highest  order,   and,  coast* 
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quently,  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  suitable  to 
their  important  position  in  the  state.  They  accom- 
panied the  army  into  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  heroic  deeds  which  it  was  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  immortalise. 

The  strict  morality  of  the  Druidical  religion  forbade 
the  use  of  fiction  to  the  bards ;  but  they  allowed  foil 
play  and  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  ex- 
cited and  inspired  in  their  hearts  by  magnanimous 
sentiments  and  high  achievements.  Hence,  their 
poems  have  ever  been  regarded  as  historically  and 
biographically  true  and  authentic,  and  prized  ac- 
cordingly. Indeed,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
the  bards  were  held,  from  their  pure  lives  and  dignified 
character,  not  less  than  from  their  genius,  that  we  are 
told  their  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  was 
unlimited — so  much  so,  that  they  are  known,  by  their 
interposition,  to  have  arrested  armies  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  and  the  ardour  or  panic  of  pursuit  and 
flight! 

Though  the  Culdees,  by  whom  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Highlands,  were  pure  and  holy  in 
their  lives,  they  were  not  destitute  of  sectarian  feel- 
ings and  priestcraft  any  more  than  their  successors. 
They  destroyed  the  manuscripts  and  other  monuments 
of  the  Druids,  calumniated  and  misrepresented  their 
lives  aud  their  religion,  and  considered  everything,  ex- 
cepting their  own  tenets,  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and 
barbarity.  Their  successors,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  lent  themselves  to  the  unholy  feudal  system, 
and  fattened  on  its  successful  usurpations,  as  many 
grinding  charters,  yet  extant  testify.  But  so  deep 
was  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  bards  seated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  they  survived  the  fall 
of  the  Druids  for  many  centuries,  even  despite  the  en- 
mity of  the  Romish  or  feudal  priesthood.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  feudalism  flung  these  off,  and  adopted 
,  Protestantism  as  its  most  able  ally,  that  the  light  of 
ancient  gepius,  and  the  lays  and  lore  which  had  been 
consecrated  and  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
for  thousands  of  years,  were  utterly  quenohed  and  ex- 
tinguished in  the  Highlands.  The  reforming  chiefs 
aud  chieftains  were  completely  poisoned  by  the  sour 
and  acquisitive  principles  of  the  reforming  priests 
against  poetry  aud  music,  and  the  lands  of  the  bards 
were  seized  on  with  the  same  avidity  as  those  of  the 
church.  "Work  they  could  not,  aud  to  beg  they  were 
ashamed;''. aud  so  the  old  and  dignified  of  the  order 
shrunk  iuto  obscurity,  and  died;  while  the  young  and 
unscrupulous  lent  themselves  to  the  political  busy- 
bodies  of  the  age,  or  wandered  through  the  country 
under  the  name  of  "  gentle  beggars,"  prostituting  their 
genius  to  the  vulgar  taste,  by  travestying  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  and  the  other  ancient  bards,  aud  retailing 
them  from  door  to  door  for  their  lodgings  and  enter- 
tainment, under  the  name  of  "wisgculs.,,  Some  of 
those  monstrous  parodies  are  referred  to  by  Duubar, 
Mari  nighn  Alastair  Ruai,  and  others;  but  the  very 
discriminating  taste  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  been  pleased  to  charge  themselves 
with  the  Osfeianic  controversy  does  not  seem  to  have 
discovered  any  difference  between  the  parodies  and 
the  originals — and  they  have  accordingly  published 
thera  "mixty  maxiy,"  to  the  disgrace  of  Gaelic 
poetry;  and  thereby  confirmed  the  scepticism  they 
wmt,  \q  remove,  . 


The  mendacity  of  these  "wisgeul''  bards,  com- 
pelled to  disreputable  courses  by  spoliation  and  want, 
not  only  degraded  the  reputation  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  also  brought  discredit  on 
the  divine  art  of  poesy  herself  in  the  Highlands. 
From  the  above  circumstances,  Mari  nighn  Alastair 
Ruai,  at  once  the  most  plaintive  and  impeasionate 
Celtic  poetess  of  her  day,  was  forced,  by  her  kinsman 
and  chief,  Sir  Norman  Madeod,  to  promise  that  she 
would  write  no  more  songs,  and,  also,  that  she  would 
reside  in  the  island  of  Scarba,  a  wild  isolated  mountain, 
situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Corry  vreckan,  that  she  might 
be  kept  apart  from  the  importunities  of  those  vagrant 
minstrels,  who  consumed  her  little  pension,  and  made 
her  house  their  home. 

In  the  island  of  Scarba,  the  sweet  songstress,  like 
a  thrush  in  a  cage  of  iron,  felt  the  lore  of  song  re- 
turning on  her  heart  with  irresistible  inspiration. 
Anxious  to  keep  her  promise  to  her  chief,  but  Enable 
to  resist  the  power  of  poetry  and  music,  she  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  species  of  melodies  which  are  ealled 
"Cronan,"  in  contradistinction  to  "Oran,"  or  song, 
this  last  being  the  word  used  in  her  pvomise.se  the 
ohief.  Sir  Norman,  and  <'his  high-descended  race," 
are  the  subjects  of  the  greater  number  of  these  beau- 
tiful lyrics ;  but  I  have  heard  many  of  them,  of  a  still 
more  touching  character,  on  subjects  less  heroic  One 
in  particular,  which  was  a  favourite  with  a  true-hearted 
Highlander  of  the  old  school,  Bishop  Fraaer,  now  of 
Nova  Scotia — "  'Se  thuirt  a  bhen  an  de  nam,"  &e.—~ 
is  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  Highland  lament. 
But  the  mournful  cadence  of  the  music,  and  the  wild 
pathos  of  the  verses,  have  rendered  the  whole  of  Maori's 
elegiac  poetry  very  popular  in  the  Highlands. 

The  genius  of  Mari  nighn  Alastair  Rui,  which  her 
chief  attempted  to  suppress,  has  added  an  enduring 
laurel  to  the  ample  wreath  achieved  in  many  a  well- 
fought  field  by  the  loyal  faith  and  chivalrous  heroism 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Macleod.  Alas!  that  the 
time  has  come,  when  it  may  with  safety  be  predicted 
that  no  such  strains  shall  ever  again  be  composed  in 
the  Highlands.  Scattered,  broken-hearted,  and  dege- 
nerated, the  poor  remnant*  of  the  Gael  can  afford  no 
encouragement  for  the  preservation,  muoh  loss  the 
composition,  of  works  honourable  to  their  country  or 
their  race  $  and  the  vaunted  liberality  of  the  kingdom 
in  whieh  they  are  soon  to  be  lost  does  not  appear 
equal  to  the  enlightened  generosity  of  endowing  4 
single  chair,  much  less  college,  for  the  revival  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  music,  pdetry,  or  literature  of  the  Celts, 
the  illustrious  but  ill-prised  ancestors,  paternally  or 
maternally,  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Oh !  for  one  hour  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  1  Who  can 
doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prevail  on  her  gracious 
Majesty,  at  least,  to  restore  the  office  of  the  Royal 
Celtic  Bard,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  Soot- 
land  was  a  kingdom,  until  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
James  VII.  There  is  more  than  one  Highland 
gentleman  still  living,  qualified  to  fill  the  situation 
with  credit;  and  such  an  appointment  would  enable 
at  least  one  Highlander  to  devote  himself  to  Gaelic 
literature,  without  being,  like  Jt  Smith  and  many 
other  illustrious  scholars,  the  victim  of  his  nation* 
ality. 
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Am— *  Ofenan  nigin  AlasUrir  Em&i." 
Base**  Q  Hope!  tfcou  dreamer,  begone, 

Though  fond,  and  to,  and  smiling; 
Tbj  pleasing  tale  of  the  golden  tone 

Is  tweet,  but,  ah!  beguiling. 
Altera  triTtt  me  my  image  Uvea  bright  in  Ms  breast, 

Li  grief,  in  toil,  in  danger; 
And  in  dreams  of  love  he  breaks  my  rest, 

Though  to  love  and  to  me  a  stranger. 

Tmon  joitfst  m,  pleasing  dreamer  of  joy, 

la  hand*  which  none  may  sever ; 
While  he  glows  in  the  beams  of  a  brighter  eye, 

And  thinks  of  me — ah !  never, 
flieu,  pleasing,  smiling  dreamer,  away, 

And  leave  me  to  my  sorrow; 
Thy  tale  is  sweet  as  an  angel's  lay, 
•  Bat  its  harden  is  aye  to-morrow. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  long-continued  struggle 
between  Use  feudal  and  the  patriarchal  systems  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  ignorance  which  prevails  on  this  subject. 
To  this  struggle  tradition  ascribes  all  the  fends  and 
forays  whiofe  disfigure  our  record ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
Chalmers,  .the  learned  author  of  CaMoma,  Is  the  only 
eminent  historian  or  antiquary  who  seems  even  to  have 
tarvm  that,  the  king,  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  eon- 
s&nikw,and  the  laws  of  SooAlaiid,  were  purely  Geltie* 
uji^  a  cxwarjttraUyeiy  recent  period  of  our  annals;  and, 
itdsed,  our  history,  in  consequence,  is  little  better 
than  the  modern  history  of  IreW^tbe  history  of  the 
donuaant  claflsee,  whoso^greedy  violence,  within  their 
oiefe  of  action,  has  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  writers 
si  to  leave  all  beyond  a  were  subject  for  the  research 
of  the  traditional  antiqtuuy,  who  may  find,  however,  in 
that  aeajeeied  space,  much  to  interest  and  to  instruct 
both  his  heart  end  hie  head. 

Whether  the  feudal  system  has,  as  Chalmers  asserts, 
htm  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  of  Bug- 
lied  by  the  Soototlriah  kings  of  Scotland,  or  whether 
it  wm  impjnted  by  the  ancient  Soots  into  Scotland,  at 
tanirfat  arrival,  is  bow  difficult  to  say.  I  am  in  fa- 
tow  of  the  latter  opinion.  Indeed,  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Scots  among  themselves,  and  thek  ,eter« 
ssl  vufae  and  disputes  about  leads,  while  they  were 
jet  confined  to  Dairiada,  is  to  me  conclusive  both  as 
to  the  Gothic  dosoont  of  the  Scots,  and  the  prevalence 
tiBCBgtbem  of  the  bloody  and  barbarous  feudal  system. 
We  hear  of  no  aueb  eivil  or  family  wars  among  the 
emlised  and  Celtic  Pictn,  about  lands,  territories,  or 


Thau  the  feudal  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  any 
sjita  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  military  eon- 
saest  aad  occupation;  but,  being  conceived  in  a  spirit 
<**  agpesakui  aud  spoliation*  it  naturally  subdued 
Wy  feeling  of  equity  and  honesty  in  the  hearts  of 
H*  inventors  aad  adherents,  and  stimulated  to  excess 
their  avarke  end  ambition.  In  England,  being  intro- 
faod  aad  established  by  conquerors,  feudalism  con- 
torted it*  operations  k  an  open  and  mauly  spirit,  not 
dtagatfcar  destitute  of  generosity  and  chivalry ;  but  in 
Swtiaat  being  assumed  by  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  a  free  snad  spirited  people,  with  the  object  of  sur~ 
^tieas^aubveeting  then:  law*,  rights,  and  privileges, 
by  lbs  establishment  of  a  heartless  despotism*  it  clothed 
itself  ia :nrnirrliii^|i|iinninF  aad  treachery. 

The  ejaqs,  truo  tfHbe  vital  priuoiple  of  "  disuuited 
ipJejsja^isje,?  without  which  the  patriarohaj  system 
«wW  sot  aw*A  for  a,  day,  never  jftteforei  with  tbfi 


local  government  of  one  another,  and  recognised  no 
principle  of  warfare  except  the  defence  of  the  national 
independence.  Hence,  by  drawing  them  into  feuds, 
one  after  another,  the  kings  and  their  favourites  gra- 
dually rendered  many  of  them  what,  in  feudal  par- 
lance, is  called  " broken  dans;"  and  this  afforded 
the  king  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  granting  char* 
tars  of  their  lands,  on  feudal  service,  to  such  aq  wero 
willing  to  serve  and  obey  him  as  their  feudal  superior, 
and  to  support  him  as  the  fountain  of  honour  and 
jurisdiction,  and  tie  sole  source  of  all  heritable  rights. 
By  these  means  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  being 
simply  the  supreme  chiefs  of  the  people,  became  des- 
potic, aud  gradually  reduoed  almost  tho  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  south  of  tho  friths,  into 
vassalage  and  villauagc. 

Of  the  means  used  to  carry  the  system  beyond  the 
friths,  our  historians  seem  to  have  found  one  instance 
only  worthy  of  being  recorded — namely,  that  whiclt 
resulted  in  tho  clan  tournament  on  the  Iuch  of  Perth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  feudal  nobility  had  contrived 
to  make  one  clan  claim  jurisdiction  and  precedence 
over  another,  with  the  view  of  involviug  them  in  a 
deadly  feud,  that  might  leave  no  small  extent  of  coun- 
try uninhabited  and  open  to  the  feudal  favourites* 
The  atrocity  of  working  on  the  high  sense  of  honour 
and  independence  of  these  clans,  so  as  to  make  them 
cut  one  another's  throats,  is,  of  course,  represented 
by  our  feudal  historians  as  a  high  stroke  of  national 
policy !  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  this  system  of  organis- 
ing district  against  district,  and  olau  against  clan,  for 
the  destruction  of  one  or  both,  was  really  the  system 
on  which  Scotland  has  been  governed,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings  to  the  throne  until  the 
revolution*  both  on  the  south  and  the  north  of  the 
friths. 

The  barbarous  system  above-mentioned  was  scarcely 
known,  however,  in  its  worst  colours  beyond  the  friths 
until  tho  reign  of  James  IV.  This  sovereign  seems 
to  have  believed  himself,  in  reality,  to  be  the  vicege- 
rent of  Heaven ;  and  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  oourse, 
that  resistance  to  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  he  was 
pleased  to  assume  or  oonfer  amounted  to  a  just  for- 
feiture of  all  legal  rights  and  privileges.  The  clans 
who  adhered  to  their  ancient  jurisdictions,  by  their 
native  chiefs,  Brehons  and  chieftains,  were  accord-, 
ingty  treated  in  this  reign  as  robbers,  thieves,  and  out* 
laws ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  and  glory,  by 
our  feudal  historians,  that  ho  could  rido  sixty  miles 
a  day  to  haug  up  chief,  judge,  and  jury  by  the  dozen,, 
at  his  royal  will  and  pleasure ! 

The  feudal  nobility  had  attained  great  power  in  tho 
above  reign — so  much  so,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe . 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  alone  savod  the  last 
remnant  of  Celtic  independence  in  Scotland.  It  was: 
in  this  reign  that  the  high-minded  Clan  Gregor  bcoamc 
a  doomed  race. 

The  country  of  the  M'Grcgors  projected  into  iso* 
lated  straths  aud  glens,  remote  from  one  auother,  and  > 
was  surrounded  by  clans  who  liUd  been  engaged  in  tho 
war  of  independence,  under  Wallaco  aud  Bruce,  and 
whose  chiefs,  from  their  natural  devotion  to  this  latter 
hero,  had  accepted  charters  from  him  of  their  rc-f 
spective  clan  estates.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Campbells,  the  Murrays,  the  Graines,  &o.  The- 
element  of  weakuess  in  the  position  of  the  M'GwgQt, 
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district  tempted  the  feudal  acquisitiveness  of  the 
chiefs  of  some  of  these  clans,  and  plots  were  accord* 
ingly  laid  to  draw  them  into  feuds  that  might  lead  to 
their  reduction  or  expatriation.  This,  unfortunately, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do;  for  the  M'Gregors  were  of 
a  temper  rather  "  to  chide  the  thunder"  than  to  shrink 
from  a  challenge.  After  a  long  succession  of  battles 
and  skirmishes  against  the  Gordons,  the  Mensiea,  the 
Murrays,  the  Campbells,  &e.,  they  at  length  chas- 
tised their  enemies  at  Glenfrnin,  with  a  degree  of  se- 
verity which  afforded  the  wished-for  opportunity  of 
such  exaggerations  and  calumnious  inventions  as  to 
create  a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the  country. 

At  the  above  period,  every  avenue  to  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign  was  possessed  by  the  feudal  favourites ;  and, 
consequently,  there  was  then  less  known  at  the  court 
of  what  was  passing  in  a  clan  country  in  the  High- 
lands than  is  known  to  our  present  Government  of 
what  is  passing  in  one  of  our  Canadian  forests.  The 
enemies  of  the  M'Gregors,  with  the  view  of  justifying 
the  cruel  measures  intended  against  them,  formed  a 
procession  of  women,  representing  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  "murdered"  Colquhouns.  These 
"bereaved"  females  waited  on  the  king,  each  bearing 
before  her  the  pretended  bloody  shirt  of  a  murdered 
husband,  brother,  or  father,  and,  singing  her  coronach 
or  lamentation,  called  loudly  for  vengeance  on  the 
"murderous  Clan Gregor."  The  " kindly  Stuart,,  was 
of  course  greatly  shocked  and  excited.  The  procession 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  feudal  conspirators.  The 
name  of  M'Gregor  was  proscribed,  their  country  given 
to  fire  and  sword,  and  their  lands  and  moveables  con- 
fiscated to  their  enemies ;  or,  in  effect,  to  all  whose 
cupidity  could  be  tempted,  by  such  a  bribe,  to  betray 
their  hiding-places,  or  to  take  arms  for  their  extirpation. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  M'Gregors,  their  chief 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  deadly 
enemies,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  elope  with  him  to  a 
wild  romantic  glen  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 
Here  their  retreat  was  discovered  by  one  of  her  clans- 
men, who  had  wandered  to  an  unusual  distance  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  wounded  deer,  and  heard  her  singing  to 
her  infant  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  Her  father  was,  at  this  period,  a  very  old 
man;  and  the  generous  olansman  communicated  his 
discovery  to  her  brother,  in  terms  which  he  considered 
calculated  to  awaken  his  love  and  compassion,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  exert  himself  to  reconcile 
the  old  knight  to  his  brave  and  high-minded  son-in- 
law,  and  his  devoted  and  affectionate  young  wife. 

The  brother  of  the  unfortunate  lady  (afterwards 
well  known  to  tradition  for  much  of  good  and  evil) 
affected  to  be  moved  by  the  tale  of  his  clansman,  and 
to  comply  with  his  wishes ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  for  getting 
the  chief  into  his  power,  when  he  struck  off  his  head ! 
The  lanient  of  the  bereaved  widow,  addressed  to  her 
infant  son  (who  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  chiefs  of  his  clan),  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing elegiacs  in  Turner's  collection.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, when  these  remarks  were  written,  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  it ;  but  I  find  myself  unequal  to  the  task. 
I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  publish  the  melody,  in 
the  hope  that  one  or  other  of  our  charming  poetesses 
may  be  induced  to  supply  suitable  verses.  The  tradi- 
tion is  calculated  to  interest  their  hearts,  and  the  me- 


lody, though  very  simple,  appears  to  me,  when  sung 
with  taste  and  expression,  to  represent,  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  affecting  manner,  the  subdued  breathings 
of  overwhelming  and  hopeless  sorrow.  The  following 
verses,  written  to  the  air  she  was  heard  singing'  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  melody : — 

THE  CUSHAT  THAT  WAffDSBS. 

The  cushat  that  wanders  the  wild  woods  among, 
Comet  home  in  the  evening,  and  breathes  his  lore  song; 
Bat  thou,  my  unkind  one,  art  far,  far  away, 
Though  the  night  round  me  gathers  on  lonely  Gfeafay. 

Oh,  leave  the  wild  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  roe; 

Thy  hills  have  been  marked  by  the  steps  of  the  fee; 

And  fondly  I  wander  to  chide  thy  delay, 

Though  I  see  their  red  blades  in  the*  shade  of  Glenfay. 

Oh,  come  to  the  bower  thou  hast  made  for  thy  love,  * 

The  osier-lined  care  by  the  Fairyknowe  giore— 
Rough  torrents  wind  round  it,  and,  rising  in  spray, 
A  cloud  kindly  cast  on  the  path  to  Ua-fay. 

If  my  voice,  as  thou  say*st,  thrilling  joy  can  inspire; 

If  my  hand  can  give  soul  to  the  stings  of  my  lyre; 

If  thy  steps  may  he  wooed  by  the  spell  of  my  lay; 

Oh,  come  to  delight  the  tone  shiel  of  Gleniay. 

Although  the  late  Glengarry  was  honourably  distin- 
guished from  many  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  suc- 
ceeded to  clan  estates  in  the  questionable  maimer  I 
ave  ventured  to  relate,  by  his  attachment  to  ragH*^ 
feelings  and  usages,  yet  he  very  soon  became  obnoxi- 
ous to  his  clan,  by  offering  to  change  from  the  ancient 
voluntary  tribute  or  "calpa,'.'  payable  to  the  chief  Brc- 
hon  and  chieftains,  to  a  regular  money  rent.  This  at- 
tempted innovation  caused  the  clan  to  emigrate  in  a 
body  to  North  America,  where  they  founded  the  colony 
of  Glengarry,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  nucleus  of 
British  strength  and  loyalty  in  Canada. 

The  brcaking»up  and  removal  of  a  whole  dan  from 
the  country  was  not  then  a  matter  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  the  above  determination  of  the  Glengarry- 
men  created  considerable,  excitement.  Tn»*»g»**d  by 
the  chief,  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville)  made 
a  motion  in  Parliament  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
country,  which  afforded  a  theme  for  one  of  Burns 's 
most  early  and  poignant  satires.  Every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  spirited  warriors,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Their  resolution  was  taken,  and  carried 
into  execution  with  a  determination  characteristic  of 
the  clans  in  the  better  days  of  the  ancient  GaeL 

Much  has  been  said  and  written^-chiefly  by  name- 
less men  of  the  daily  press,  whose  lucubrations  hare 
no  higher  aim  than  to  "catch  the  applause  of  the 
groundlings"---**  to  the  "want  of  energy"  of  the 
Celtic  character.  On  the  parity  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  these  persons,  we  must  come  to  the  tm*}rifm  that 
a  Life-Guardsman  wants  energy  because  he  cannot  ait 
cross-legged  on  a  board,  and  ply  his  needle  like  a 
tailor;  and  that  a  tailor  wants  "energy"  because  he 
cannot  climb  to  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  reef  the  sails  like  a  seamen.  They  never  seem 
to  have  read  history,  or  to  have  attained  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  whereby  it  is 
ascertained  that  a  person  must  serve  an  apprentice* 
ship  before  he  can  be  a  tradesman ;  and  as  to  any 
allusion  to  the  effect  of  climate  and  circumstances, 
"  the  great  moulders  of  the  human  character,*9  such  an 
idea  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  heads. 
The  only  difference,  or  cause  of  difference,  they  can 
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possibly  recognise  between  one  man  and  another  is, 
that  the  one  is  a  Saxon,  and  the  other  not;  although, 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
And  a  unicorn  as  a  Saxon  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
day.  But  with  all  their  ignorance,  these  persons  think 
that  they  have  only  to  pat  "we"  before  their  names 
to  lead  our  whole  nation  of  wise  and.  intelligent  would- 
be  Saxons  "by  the  beard,"and  at  once  to  dictate  to  them 
the  singular  fact  that  the  only  reason  why  the  people 
of  one  locality  are  rich,  and  of  another  poor,  is  merely 
because  the  former  are  Saxons,  and  the  latter  Celts! 
They  wHl  presently  argue  that  the  top  of  Bennevis  is 
as  fertile  as  the  Cane  of  Gowrie;  and  that  the  reason 
why  they  don't  grow  beans  there  is,  that  the  people  of 
Lochaber  are  Celtic,  and  "  want  energy." 

But  where  was  Celtic  Energy  tested  and  found  want- 
ing? On  the  Grampians,  where  the  Romans  claimed  a 
victory,  and  achieved  a  retreat  ?  At  Largs,  where  the 
Northmen  terminated  their  military  triumphs,  previously 
unequalled?  .  At  Bannockbnrn,  or  PrestonpansP  At 
Alexandria,  or  Qnatrebras,  where  three  Highland  and 
one  Engtieb  regiment,  without  cavalry  or  artillery, 
maintained  their  position  against  an  army  led  by  "  the 
fastest  of  the  brave  i" 

Bat  perhaps  it  will  be  argued  by  these  philosophers 
that  thefieMof  battle  is  not  the  place  where  "  energy" 
k  most  truly  tested — that  the  true  test  of  energy  is 
the  weaving-  of  cotton,  and  the  flinging  of  mud  out  of 
a  ditch?  Be  it  so.  1  have  no  objection  that  Celtic 
energy  should  be  thus  tested  against  Saxon  energy,  if 
anraiae  Saxons  can  be  found  for  the  trial ;  but  let  the 
parties  he  brought  to  the  test  on  equal  terms.  Let 
them  be  ltd,  and  trained  alike.  But  that  there  is  no- 
thing inherent  in.  the  Celtic  character  to  render  the 
one  race  inferior  to  the  other,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  feet  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  known  world 
where  men  o£  undoubted  Celtic  lineage  are  not  to  be 
found  standing  as  prominently  forward  for  energy  and 
talent  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  so-catted  Saxon 
neejn  every  situation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  God 
grant  that  when  the  Celtio  portion  of  the  people  have 
left  the  toountry  for  ever  (as  is  very  soon  likely  to  be 
the  case)*  she  may  not  miss  their  iU-prined  energy  in 
her  bom*  of  trial  and  extremity!  The  millennium  is 
sot  yet  omne,  and  neither  nations  nor  individuals  have 
oat  away  evil  thoughts  nor  bloody  weapons. 

Butrto  the  eredit  of  the  Celtic  race,  it  may  be  seen 
that  even  exile  cannot  eradicate  their  devoted  loyalty 
to  their  native  sovereign,  and  love  of  their  fatherland. 
The  Canadian  Glengarry-men  retain  not  only  their 
feyaMy  and  kwe  of  country,  but  even  their  war-cry  of 
"Alb-fa,"  and  other  "Old  World"  associations,  pure 
■nditmaf  at  their  Highland  hearten  and  that  war-cry  is 
am  as  math  a  gnamde  to  the  Anal  charge  and  the  ae- 
rated victory,  when  ringing  in  a  Canadian  forest,  as 
¥am  it  reverberated  through  the  glens  and  hills  of  Kil- 
Kecnariae* 

The  dans,  in  the  battles  which  they  were  compelled 
to  BaUaaamst  the  feudal  lords  and  their  vassals,  in 
defeat*  el  their  lands,  rights,  and  privileges,  used  the 
auaeaf  some  dear  object,  in  their  respective  districts — 

neh  as  gins,  monntain,  lake,  or  river — for  their  war- 

cry;  hat,  ia  the  battles  of  their  country,  they  used  only 

herasmeof  "Albyn,  Jdorn!"  (as  in  the  battle  of  the 

staauadv  &e.) 
Wheaihe.  Dnridieal  orders,  which  included  the  his- 


torians, as  well  as  all  the  other  learned  orders  x>f  the 
Celtic  nations,  were  suppressed,  the  Culdees  destroyed 
their  manuscripts,  and,  possibly,  from  the  same  motives 
which  induced  a  questionable  character,  at  a  more  re- 
cent period,  to  destroy  certain  manuscripts  which  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  given  to  him;  and  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  writers  who  succeeded  the  Culdees 
either  sneered  at  the  historical  facts  which  came  down 
to  them,  or,  with  Greek  and  Roman  impudence  or  cre- 
dulity, exaggerated  them  into  monstrous  fables.  Hence 
we  have  really  no  authentic  history  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  feudalism ;  and  our  history,  since  then,  is  the 
history  of  a  class,  and  not  of  a  people. 

From  the  above  circumstances,  a  variety  of  opinions 
prevail  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Lowlanders  of  Soot- 
land.  That  they  are  of  two  separate  races  of  people, 
may  be  discovered  even  by  the  eye,  in  many  localities, 
to  this  day.  The  mere  peasantry  among  them  bear 
distinctive  marks  of  being  unquestionably  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  villains  mentioned  by  Chal- 
mers;, but  the  body  of  the  people  are  evidently  and 
decidedly  of  a  superior  race;  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Scots.  Some  writers, 
notwithstanding,  argue  that  they  are  Anglo-Saxons ; 
some,  that  they  are  Picts;  and  some  make  them  North- 
men; but  I  presume  that  the  following  facts  prove  that 
they  are  neither*  the  one  nor  the  other,  bat  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Scots,  as  already  stated : — 

About  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Celts  and  Goths 
spoke  dialects  of  the  Bame  language,  as  nearly  akin  to 
one  another,  in  all  probability,  as  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish, or  the  Manx  and  Irish,  of  the  present  day ;  but 
the  difference  was  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  us  to 
say  to  which  dialect  certain  words  belonged.  Now,  we 
find  that  the  name  by  which  the  Scots  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Irish  manuscripts  is  a  Gothic,  and  not  a 
Celtic  word;  for  the  learned  Mr.  Bosworth,  in  the 
specimens  he  publishes  of  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  progressively 
elaborated  into  the  present  ponderous  language  of 
England,  proves  that  Souit  or  Scuid  is  the  old  Saxon 
name  of  a  shield.  Now,  this  is  the  very  word  by  which 
the  Scots  are  first  known  in  Ireland.  In  the  specimens 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  quoted  by  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  trans- 
lated in  different  ages,  the  word  is  first  "  seuit ;"  se- 
cond, " scuid;,,  third,  " seld;"  and  fourth,  "shield." 
Now,  as  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Celtio  people 
should  be  universally  known  by  a  Gothic  name,  the 
presumption  certainly  is  that  the  Scots  were  a  Gothic 
people. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Scots  is  Gothic ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  on  their 
arrival  in  Ireland,  they  gave  their  own  name  to  that 
country,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Scotland.  Now, 
had  they  been  a  Celtic  people,  and  spoken  the  same 
dialect  as  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  this 
fact  would  be  unaccountable ;  but  being  a  hostile  and 
a  different  race,  and  speaking  a  different  dialect,  the 
circumstance  is  consistent  as  well  as  natural. 

We  also  find  by  the  history  of  the  Scots,  while  they 
were  yet  confined  to  Bolriada,  that  they  had  individual 
baronries  or  properties,  about  which  they  were  conti- 
nually disputing  and  at  war  with  one  another;  while 
no  such  properties,  no  such  disputes,  and  no  such  wars 
are  ever  recorded  as  existing  among  the  Caledonians 
or  Picts,  who  possessed  the  soil  in  common,  and  elected 
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their  own  rulers.  Nay,  from  the  tradition*  of  the 
Highlands,  it  would  appear  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Scots  made  grants  of  laud*  to  vassals  on  something 
like  a  feudal  tenure,  or  for  military  service  j  for  John 
Lorn  M 'Donald  states  that  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  made 
such  grants  to  many  clans,  chiefly  of  Scoto-Irish  e&« 
traction.    The  words  are  :-— 

'S  loins  claim  a  buajr  coir  naif 
Ann  tan  am  ad,  k  ir  gbrich, 
Baou  diu  lUiieh  a's  Hdaickj 
Claim  CUoiouich,  siol  GUftrdtuu, 
ClauQ-Illeia  voa  Dreolan, 
*8  cfcura  Aoidh. 

TRANSLATION. 

Many  clans  received  grants  of  land  of  you 

In  the  days  of  yonr  folly; 

Of  these  are  the  Munroes  and  the  Roses, 

Mackeniiet,  the  Gordons, 

The  Macleans  from  Dreolan, 

And  the  Maokayi. 

He  might  have  mentioned  the  Macintoshes  also, 
who  received  from  them  the  whole  district  of  Lochaber. 
These  grants  are  characteristic  of  feudalism,  since  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles  had  thus  been  giving  away  what 
-  they  never  possessed,  and  was  never  theirs  to  give ; 
as  the  King  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  ceded  the  Oregou 
territories  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  Malcolm  Canmors,  the 
first  Scoto-Irish  king  who  got  himself  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  adopted  the  feudal  system 
and  laws  of  the  Goths  as  the  national  polity,  and  the 
language  of  the  Goths  aa  the  court  language.  The 
romantic  story  about  his  having  imported  them,  along 
with  his  queen,  from  England,  has  more  the  air  of 
poetry  than  authentic  history  about  it.  We  may  also 
very  reasonably  oonclnde  that  the  Scots,  when  they 
attained  the  upper-hand  in  Scotland*  did  not  fail  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  more  fertile  plains  or  districts 
of  their  subject  kingdom ;  for  although  they  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  as  the  heirs  of  the  Cale- 
donian or  Fictish  dynasty,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the 
Gothic  laws  and  language  being  immediately  thereafter 
made  the  laws  and  the  court  language  of  Scotland,  that 
they  did  not  respect  the  laws,  rights,  or  privileges,  of 
the  kingdom  to  which  they  had  succeeded. 

While  the  above  circumstances  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Scots  were  a  Gothic  people,  history  affords  no 
substantial  grounds  for  the  contradiction  of  their  own 
traditions,  that  they  came  from  Asia  to  Portugal  and 
Spain — from  Spain  to  Ireland — and  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland.  But  although  they  had  thus  selected  for 
themselves  a  separate  and  distinct  line  of  operations, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  oirouinstances  to  invalidate  this 
opinion  of  their  Gothic  extraction*— supposing  the 
Sytlrians  to  be  the  parent  nation  of  all  the  Gothic 
tribes.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  tradition  of  the 
Scots  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  of  the  Caledonians, 
that  they  had  previously  colonised  the  north  of  Ireland, 
under  their  name  of  MCruthini,w  or  wheat<growers  j 
for  the  ancient  names  distinguishing  the  Pictish  Low- 
landers  and  Highlanders  were  "  Caledonian"  and 
"Malafe,"  or  "Coil-dhaoine"  and  "Maigh-atich;1' 
/.  <?.,  the  men  of  the  woods  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains — whence,  of  course,  the  M  Crathim,"  or  wheat* 
growers  of  Ireland. 

Chalmers  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  Scots 
*nd  Rots  or  Csjedoniftat  wore  of  different  races,  and 


spoke  different  languages;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
Piots  spoke  the  Cumreag,  and  the  Scots  the  Irish 
Gaelic.  His  mode  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  how- 
ever, by  merely  showing  that  the  names  of  places  in 
Ireland  and  those  parts  of  Scotland  first  occupied  by 
the  Soots  are  similar,  and  evidently  one  language,  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  names  of  these  places  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  may  have  existed  previously  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Soots  in  either  kingdom. 

But  the  fact  is,  thai  although  the  Gothie  and  Celtie 
dialeots  were  different,  the  difference  was  not  greater 
than  may  be  found  betwixt  the  provincialisms  of  Eng- 
land at  this  day.  He  who  reads  Mr.  Boaworta's 
works,  and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vincialisms in  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  if  he  be 
a  Gaelic  scholar,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
orthography  and  locality  might  be  the  cause  of  every 
difference  to  be  discovered  between  one  language  and 
auother  at  this  day.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  multitude  of  new  inventions  required  at 
the  building  of  suoh  stupendous  piles  as  Babel  and 
Choiula,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  pri- 
mitive language,  and  might  well  have  pooled  the  work* 
men,  and  still  more  the  spectators.  It  is  a  remarkable, 
fact,  that  the  tradition  about  the  Tower  of  Gbolula  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  Bible  aooount  aa  to  the- 
Tower  of  Babel}  and  they  wen  built  of  similar  mate* 
rials.  Although  the  Gethio  and  Caltio  were  merely 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  as  already  mentioned,. 
the  distinction  was  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  they  were  spoken  by  different  tribes. 

We  accordingly  find  that  the  Soots  an  no  sooner 
seated  on  the  throne  than  the  kingdom  receives  a. 
Gothic  names  rod  the  court,  and  the  whole  fertile  plains 
occupied  by  its  adherents,  speak  a  Gothic  language;  and 
a  Gothie  constitution  and  Gothic  laws  are  then  for  the 
first  time  imposed,  or  attempted  to  be  imposed,  on  the 
people.  Nay,  more,  we  find  that  the  oourtiers  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  call  themselves  Scots,  and 
their  country  Scotland;  while  the  people  of  the  glens 
and  mountains  call  themselves  Gael,  and  their  country 
Albyn.  They  also  call  the  people  of  the  plains  Gall, 
and  their  country  Galltae,  i .«.,stranger  and  the  strangers' 
land.  We  also  know  it  to  be  equally  consistent  with 
natural  causes  and  historical  facts,  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  all  countries,  overwhelmed  by  stnngerv 
have  dung  longest  to  the  possession  of  their  glens  and 
their  hills.  From  these  and  many  other  arguments, 
too  numerous  to  be  stated  hero-,  the  inference  appears 
inevitable,  that *  the  Scots  were  a  Gothie  people,  and 
that  the  fertile  plains  of  Scotland  are  occupied  by  their 
descendants,  purified  and  improved,  no  doubt,  by  con- 
tinual accessions  from  the  free  Gael  of  the  hills.  Henee 
their  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  unlike  that  of  England,  has 
retained  its  expressive  brevity,  without  losing  the  lively 
softness  of  its  parent  language. 

The  war-cry  of  the  feudal  clans,  unlike  that  of  the 
patriarchal,  was  merely  the  name  of  their  lord  or 
leader.  The  Gothio  confederation  had  been  originally* 
organised  for  the  purposes  of  oouqueat  and  spoliation. 
Hence,  the  feudal  dans  recognised  no  ties  hut  those 
of  discipline,  no  motives  of  action  excepting  aelf- 
interost  and  individual  aggrandisement.  They  were, 
therefore,  appropriately  reminded,  in  every  emergency 
or  extremity,  of  the  leader  in  whom  was  centred  the 
absolute  power  to  punish*  end  the  prospective  power 
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to  reward.  Hence  the  very  sound  of  his  name,  in 
battle,  carried  in  it  a  threat  as*  well  as  a  promise — 
reminded  them  of  the  dungeon  tinder  the  tower,  with 
ill  its  horrors,  not  less  than  the  levee,  with  all  its 
splendour. 

The  elected  chiefs  of  a  free  and  a  conservative  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  were  reminded,  with  equal  dig-  [ 
aity  and  propriety,  of  some  object  in  their  common 
country,  equally  dear  to  all  their  associations — some 
object  whose  talisroauic  name,  exalted  by  their  united 
voices  high  above  the  noise  and  the  tumult  of  battle, 
was  capable  of  at  once,  recalling  to  their  hearts  all  the 
hone  affections  and  patriotic  feelings  which  bind  the 
Wo  to  his  kindred  and  his  country,  and  nerve  his  arm 
in  their  defence.  Oh,  how  much  of  the  history  of 
Scotland  is  lost  to  the  reader  who  caunot  open  it  with 
the  key  of  tradition  I  A  thousand  apparently  trivial 
remarks,  incidentally  made,  afford  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  superior  civilization,  patriotism,  and 
moral  dignity  of  the  very  peoplo  whom  the  unconscious 
or  one-sided  writers  would  represent  as  thieves,  out- 
laws, and  barbarians!  They  have  been  long  governed 
on  principles  well  calculated  to  make  them  what  they 
are  said  to  have  been. 

The  philosophical  reader  of  history  can  scarcely  fail 
to  see  at  this  day,  in  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  some 
countries,  the  onward  movement  of  the  after-current 
of  greed  and  ferocity  which  flung  the  gaunt  and  fa- 
mishing Goth,  in  the  days  of  old,  on  the  naked  steel 
interposed  between  his  hunger  and  the  fertile  and 
veil-cultivated  plains  of  Europe.  He  may  also  re- 
cognise in  the  more  cautious,  nay  suspicious,  enter- 
prise of  the  Celts,  the  hold-what-yon-havc  habits  so 
nataral  to  the  descendants  of  a  people  whose  fields  and 
folds  had  been  the  objects  of  the  fearful  Gothic  crusade 
of  spoliation  and  rapine  which  overwhelmed  the  civi- 
lization df  Europe. 

Let  us  take  care  that  wheu  this  after-current,  which 
still  stimulates  the  Acquisitiveness  of  their  descendants, 
shall  hare  left  the  Celts  nothing  to  lose,  tbey  may  not 
torn  on  their  spoilers,  and  become  aggressive.     Har- 
dened by  toil,  inured  to  privations,  stimulated  by  want, 
demoralised  by  suffering,  and  trained  in  cunning  and 
ferocity  by  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  organization 
and  a  sense  of  injustice,  who  can  say  that  they  may 
not  exclaim,  with  Shylock,   "The  lesson  you  have 
Unght  us  we  will  practise,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  we 
better  the  instruction?  "     Then  will  the  descendants 
of  ike  Goths  be  put  on  the  defensive,  as  those  of  the 
anckot  Celts  have  been,  to  save  their  fields  and  their 
folds,  until  the  prominent  feature  of  their  character 
becomes  a  trembling  adhesion  to  their  vanishing  estates, 
sad  they  shall  first  have  become  cottars,  and  then  pau- 
pn,  on  the  land  which  was  once  their  own — just  as 
the  Celts  have  done.     Then  will  the  editor  of  some 
future  Timet  or  Scotsman  taunt  them  with  the  poverty 
which  shall  have  resulted  from  spoliation,  class  legisla- 
tion, and  feudal  oppression,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  want 
of  energy  of  the  Gothic-  compared  to  the  Celtic  race! 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  collection  of  ancient  poems,  quotes 
ftatauaortwo,  composed  at  a  remote  age,  to  amelody 


in  imitation  of  the  u  Song  of  the  Swans !  n  It  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  naturalists  that  swans 'do  not  sing, 
and  that  the  sounds — although  not  without  cadence — 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  a  song,  is  made  by  their 
wings ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this.  I  once  saw 
a  night  of  swans.  They  moved  in  a  wedge  shape,  re- 
ceiving signals  from  their  leader,  and  bending,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  in  the  direction  indicated.  Whether 
the  sounds  accompanying  their  flight  were  really  in- 
tended for  a  song,  or  merely  signal-notes  and  responses, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  they  assuredly  were  not  the  sounds 
of  wings,  and  had  certainly,  to  my  thinking,  a  resem- 
blance to  the  following  melody.  I  never  heard  this 
melody  well  and  expressively  sung  without  thinking 
of  the  heart-sickening  sight  of  Highland  emigrants 
moving  slowly  and  faintly  to  the  shore,  aa  if  they  had 
left  their  very  souls  behind  them. 

GUILEAG  EALA. 

Guileag  eala  scinn  a,  eeoj, 
A  h-iorram  gnli  air  trai  (o  leon, 
'S  comuno  gaoil  an  eian  a  trail, 
Le  ceol  a*  fas  an  ard  nan  nial. 

Guileag  i,  guileag  o, 
Guileag  i,  guileag  o, 
Guileag  i,  guileag  0, 
Faun  air  cuau  thif  ftaim  a  vroui  t 

ALBYN,  LAND  OP  DEATHLESS  FAME. 

Albyn,  land  of  deathless  fame, 
Heart*  are  kindled  at  thy  name ! 
/   Freedom  'mid  thy  mountains  lone 
Brill  preserves  her  vestal  throne. 

«£Kit— Ural* 

Echoes  from  the  watting  short. 

"Elui!— i6rol" 

Albyn  we  will  see  no  more ! 

land  where  heroes  fought  and  bled, 
Land  where  tyrants  feU  or  fled* 
Land  now  fading  from  qur  view, 
Listen  to  our  last  adieu. 
"HdiIM&c. 

But  should  serried  foes  again 

With  bold  front  thy  soil  profane, 
Though  our  joyless  lands  be  far. 
Who  can  keep  us  from  thy  war  r 
MEhii!"&c. 

While  thy  sacred  thistle  grows, 
Where  our  patriot  sires  repose, 
Proud  of  heart,  and  strong  of  han  \ 
We  are  thine,  dear  fatherland ! 
«Eluil"*c 

While  one  arm  its  power  retains, 
While  one  life-drop  warms  our  ve'm, 
While  one  heart  can  lest  or  feel, 
Albyn's  eatie  shall  ed^a  O-ir  steeL 

"Eiuir  &c 

Land  whose  thrilling  lays  and  lore 
Fired  and  melted  hearts  of  yo*e, 
Land  where  worth  aad  valour  dwell, 
Now,  for  ever,  are  thae  well ! 

"Etiii! — i^ro!" 

Echoes  from  the  lonely  shore, 

*EMi!— too!" 

All  yn  we  will  see  no  more  1 
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The  progresi  of  events,  in  developing  the  mag- 
nitude and  bearings  of  tbo  colonial  question,  is 
more  rapid  than  a  monthly  article  of  the  ordinary 
limits  can  by  any  means  keep  pace  with.  In  the 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  our  opinions,  elicited  by 
colonial  dispatches,  and  by  parliamentary  revela- 
tions, nothing  has  transpired  that  does  not  confirm 
our  statements,  and  increaso  our  confidence  in  the 
opinions  laid  down  in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry. 
Wo  have  also  the  gratification  of  observing  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  us  in  November,  as  to  the 
inadequacy,  or  want  of  reality  in  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  excessive  emigration  of  1847,  are  becoming 
pretty  general ;  in  other  words,  that  the  •'  Waste 
land,  and  law  of  entail  question,"  is  beginning  to 
claim  its  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  obtaining  a 
much  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  press, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  than  our  moBt  sanguine 
hopes  had  anticipated. 

Strongly  attached  as  we  are  to  the  idea  of  Eng- 
lishmen being  at  liberty  to  claim  a  home  and  effect 
a  settlement  in  every  clime,  we  never  forget  that 
emigration  is  an  alternative  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  honest  and  judicious  legislature  to  render  an  al- 
ternative, only  in  bad  times— in  seasons  of  inevitable 
depression  in  our  industrial  interests ;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  exhaust  her  own  terri- 
torial resources,  before  expatriating  her  children  to 
seek  a  subsistence  in  less  hospitable  regions. 

These  considerations  cannot  be  too  often  repeated ; 
they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  colonial  policy,  and 
(permit  us  to  introduce  a  neglected  idea)  our  agra- 
rian policy.  Tes,  agrarian  policy  is  a  neglected, 
not  a  new  idea  ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  idea  in  the 
history  of  civilisation  ;  it  is  the  first  in  all  good 
systems  of  political  philosophy — philosophy,  we 
say,  not  the  legerdemain  and  slang  which  a  few 
charlatans  have  attempted  to  pawn  upon  us  for 
practical  wisdom  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Cobden 
stopped  short  in  the  agitation  for  "free  trade  in 
land  ;"  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  Dictionary  man,  has 
written  against  it ;  so  that  one  leading  free  trader 
has  become  an  advocate  for  monopoly  in  land. 

We  don't  believe  in  political  economy  as  a 
science,  but  wo  do  believe  that  "the  final  view 
of  all  rational  politics  is,  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantities  of  happiness  in  a  given  tract  of  country," 
and  that,  all  that  history  records  and  celebrates  is 
worthless,  unless  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
our  country.  We  do  believe  in  patriotism,  but 
are  sceptical  of  cosmopolitanism.  We  hold  that 
"  charity  begins  at  home, ''  and  that  all  schemes  for 
promoting  human  happiness,  by  patronising  the 
world  at  large,  are  visionary — as  much  so  as 
attempts  at  increasing  the  volume  of  the  ocean  by 
homoeopathic  doses,  or  glassfuls,  or  bucketfuls  of 
fresh  water  from  the  Thames  or  the  Irwell. 

In  order  to  secure  free  trade,  we  require  the  free- 
dom not  only  to  purchase,  but  liberty  to  sell.  To 
sell  our  labour  in  a  foreign  market,  after  paying  a 
tribute,  or  penalty,  or  customs  tax  of  40  per  cent., 
is  not  freedom  of  trade ;  it  is  restriction,  extortion, 
or  suppression.    Trade  is  exchange,  and  must  be 


free  on  both  sides  ;  hence  our  earnestness  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  earlier  definitions  of  "  free  trade," 
showing  that  they  were  based  upon  that  reciprocal 
desire  of  intercourse,  and  of  enterprise,  common  to 
civilised  nations,  which  forms  so  important  an 
element  in  the  process  of  humanising  and  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  men  of  every  tongue  and 
of  every  clime. 

We  cannot  at  present  allude  to  the  "  Reciprocity 
question"  more  particularly  than  to  assert  our  ad- 
herence to  the  original  and  obvious  idea,  conveyed 
in  the  quotations  from  the  Corn-law  Catechism, 
and  to  protest  against  the  spurious  definitions  and 
forced  meanings  put  upon  plain  English  words. 
We  will  not 

"To  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

The  objections  of  the  official  clique  to  reciprocity 
are  too  frivolous  to  bear  discussion.  They  are  the 
objections  of  hirelings,  and  can  all  be  comprised  in 
two  seutences.  1st,  "  We  wont  work  making  trea- 
ties ;"  2d,  "  We  in  office  are  all  rigid,  and  don't 
core  for  anybody  else.9*  These  two  sentences  con- 
tain the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said  or  writ* 
ten  against  "  reciprocity,1 '  by  the  friends  of  foreign 
and  the  opponents  of  British  industry. 

Our  task  now  becomes  narrative,  rather  than 
argumentative.  We  sketch  the  progress  of  e veals 
from  the  ample  periodical  information  which,  ia 
the  course  of  business,  passed  through  our  hands 
at  the  time. 

Canadian  Discontent.— We  have  seen  that  the 
discontent  of  the  Canadians  arises  partly  from 
causes  over  which  England  has  no  control.  Dis- 
content has  arisen  from  the  machinations  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  blunders  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  as  well  as  from  seditious  practices  of 
certain  members  of  that  legislature.  Passing  over, 
for  the  present,  the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  let 
us  take  up  the  commercial  and  financial  causes  of 
discontent  and  injury  to  the  colony,  for  which  the 
British  Government  aro  in  a  great  measure  an- 
swerable. We  allude  to  the  frequent  and  reckless 
alterations  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  sanctioned  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  Wo  cannot  avoid 
noticing  the  pretexts  for  these  alterations  and  aug- 
mentations of  duties,  which,  on  many  descriptions 
of  British  manufactures,  now  amount  to  prohibi- 
tions. 

The  protective  principle  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  element  in  the  old  colonial  connection.*  Right 
or  wrong,  it  is  a  great  historical  fact  We  need  not 
discuss  it,  but  deal  with  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  it.  The  discussions  in  England,  especially  in 
Parliament,  in  1845,  had  caused  much  anxiety  in 
Canada,  as  to  the  admission  of  Americans  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  colonists  in  the  home  market ; 

*  The  present  republican  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  of 
date  1776,  begins  thus : — "  Whereat,  allegiance  and  protection 
are  in  their  nature  reciprocal,  and  the  one  should  of  right  be  re- 
fused when  the  other  is  withdrawn ;  and  whereas  George  the 
Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  late  Sovereign  of  the  British 
American  colonies,  hath  not  only  withdrawn  from  them  his  pro* 
tection,  bat  by  an  act,"  &c.  &c, 
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and  on  the  28th  January,  1846,  Lord  Cathcart 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  receive  colonial  wheat  and  flour 
on  the  same  favourable  terms,  which  existed  at  the 
date  of  contracting  the  heavy  debts  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  canals,  and  showing  that  if  New  York  flour 
▼ere  landed  in  Britain  at  tho  same  duty  as  Cana- 
dian, the  latter  could  not  compete  because  of  the 
higher  freights  of  the  St  Lawrence  route ;  showing, 
in  short,  that  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  Ca- 
nada trade  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
and  ruin  the  St.  Lawrence  traffic  and  that  of  its 
canals.  This  dispatch  was  not  published  in  Ca- 
nada. Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  3d  March,  1846. 
The  reply  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  colony. 
Fearing  that  the  Government  measure  would  be 
harried  through  Parliament,  and  that  remon- 
strance was  now  too  late,  the  colonists,  in  sullen 
silence,  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Had  they 
hoped  for  time  to  make  themselves  heard  in  Par- 
liament* every  locality,  great  and  flmall,  would  have 
risen  to  petition  for  other  treatment,  and  demanded 
indulgences  in  competing  with  their  foreign  rivals. 
This  desponding  silence  was,  by  a  perverse 
Ministry  at  heme,  construed  into  a  consent.  The 
address  of  the  Assembly,  on  25th  March,  1846, 
confirmed  Lord  Cathcart *s  assertions  and  warnings, 
and  would  have  done  so  much  more  emphatically, 
had  his  dispatch  been  laid  before  them  along  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  Assembly  prayed  that  colo- 
nial flour  should  enter  Britain  at  a  penny,  instead 
of  a  shilling  a  barrel  duty. 

A  second  address  of  Assembly,  dated  12th  May, 
1846,  reached  London,  was  suppressed,  and  brought 
to  light  by  Bentinok.      It  was  of  a  similar  tenor 
with  the  first,  but  much  stronger,  detailing  the 
probable  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the  colony  by 
Peel's  measure,  and  expressing  a  "  doubt  whether 
remaining  a  portion  of  the  British  empire  will  be 
of  that  paramount  importance  which  they  have 
hitherto  found  it  to  be."      Public  meetings  were 
held  in  the  large  towns  in  the  summer  of  1846.    At 
these  meetings,  the  prospects  of  the  colony,  in  the 
event  of  a  disadvantageous  competition  with  the 
United  States,   were  discussed,    and  resolutions 
adopted  to  prepare  the  colony  for  the  change. 
The  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection 
was  deplored ;   a  free  trade  party  was  organised, 
vho  began  tho  agitation  for  opening  the  St.  Law- 
nose  to  flags  of  all  nations,  and  increasing  import 
datws,  so  as  to  raise  nearly  all  the  revenue,  and 
restrict  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  might 
interfere  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
colony.  In  1646,  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  Canadians 
that  in  a  short  time  they  should  be  treated  as  fo- 
reigners in  what  most  deeply  concerned  their  in- 
terests, their  resources,  and  their  future  prosperity. 
They  were  told  that,  notwithstanding  their  alle- 
giance, and  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which 
they  laboured,  they  should,  in  1849,  be  put  upon 
the  same  tooting  in  the  home  market  with  the  "  alien 
American."    As  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  colo- 
mrt  for  this  hostile  measure,  the  ministry  carried 
through  the  British  Possession  Act — an  act  em- 
powering the  colonists  -to  levy  such  import  duties 
as  they  thought  proper,  subject  only  to  the  approval 


of  the  Colonial  Secretary— an  absurd,  invidious, 
impracticable  qualification  ;  because,  after  permit* 
ting  the  colonists  to  impose  what  import  duties 
they  please,  the  only  check  retained  upon  colonial 
errors,  extortion,  or  exclusions,  is  the  opposition  of 
an  official,  who  may  be  either  incompetent  or  unwil- 
ling to  place  himself  in  collision  with  a  colonial  legis- 
lature. In  Parliament  it  was  shown  that  the  bill 
"  would  overturn  the  colonial  system  of  this  coun* 
try,  which  had  consisted  in  defraying  tho  expenses 
of  the  colonies,  by  the  monopoly  which  her  subjects 
had  enjoyed  with  the  colonies."  In  Canada  the  Pos- 
session Act  was  thus  characterised  by  the  press : — ' 
"It  emancipates  the  colonies,  or  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  emancipate  themselves,  from  all  duties  compelling 
them  to  buy  dear  in  the  home  market  when  they 
could  buy  cheaper  in  a  foreign. f '  In  the  opening 
speech  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the  Assembly,  June  2, 
1847,  as  if  afraid  that  the  Assembly  might  still 
give  some  advantages  to  the  mother  country,  or 
perhaps  forget  to  damage  British  industry,  the 
Governor  says — "  The  Colonial  legislature  are 
empowered  to  repeal  differential  duties,  heretofore 
imposed  on  the  colonies  in  favour  of  [British  pro* 
dues.  It  is  probable  that,  by  exercising  this  power, 
you  may  be  enabled  to  benefit  the  consumer  with- 
out injury  to  the  revenue.  I  commend  the  subject 
to  your  consideration.9*  He  inconsistently  enough 
urges  it  upon  them,  and,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  with  the  genuine  cant,  recommends  the 
Canadians  to  improve  their  natural  advantages 
"as  an  integral  part  of  an  empire  abounding  in 
wealth  and  population. n  The  tendencies  and  pro- 
visions of  these  acts  were  immediately  appreciated, 
and  canvassed  in  Canada. 

In  the  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
June,  1847,  the  anti-colonial  language  and  acts  of 
the  home  legislature  formed  the  basis  of  new  mea- 
sures. Members  on  both  sides  of  tho  house  de- 
plored the  steps  threatened  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  The 
"  liberal* '  members  were  perhaps  the  more  British 
in  their  tone.  A  new  tariff  was  made,  avowedly  pro- 
tectionist, and  for  revenue.  Its  retaliatory  charac- 
ter was  exhibited  in  the  abolition  of  the  differential 
duties  which  had,  till  then,  given  the  British  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  a  footing  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Peel's  Bill  declared  the  colonists  to  be 
alien  in  1849.  The  new  Canadian  tariff  destroyed 
the  protection  given  to  British  goods,  and  told  the 
American,  the  German,  and  the  Belgian,  that  their 
goods  should  be  received  in  the  colony  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  the  mother  country,  the  "  im- 
perial" or  differential  duties  being  totally  abolished. 

Although  an  influential  and  oft-quoted  meet- 
ing of  Canadian  members  of  Assembly,  and  mer- 
chant*, took  place  in  Montreal,  in  May,  1846,  at 
which  the  free  trade  theory  was,  as  a  whole,  fa- 
vourably received,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
after  explanations  made  regarding  the  increased 
consumpt  of  timber  in  this  country,  coincident  with 
reduced  duties  on  timber,  yet  when  it  was  shown 
that  the  immense  demand  for  new  railways  fully 
accounted  for  the  large  consumpt,  that  meeting, 
convened  to  promote  free  trade,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that,  though  willing  to  co-operate 
J  in  the  great  experiments  of  the  mother  country,  yet 
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the  matting  was  pledged  to  use  it*  influence  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  protective  duties  on 
ooionial  produce  in  England.  And  the  documents 
carrying  into  effect  this  premise  were  the  very  docu- 
ments suppressed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  while 
members  of  the  home  government  attempted  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  the  colonists  wished  for 
no  preferences,  privileges,  or  protection  from  the 
mother  country! 

Let  no  one  imagine  we  are  going  to  advocate  the 
old  System  of  excessive  protections,  the  complex  bal- 
ance of  penalties  and  compensations— 'but  our  ex- 
ports ef  manufactured  goods  to'  Canada  are  now 
little  more  than  one-half  of  their  amount  live  years 
ago  i  and  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  that  the  con- 
sumpt  of  the  colony  has  not  diminished,  but  is  in- 
creasing, the  inhabitants  being  supplied  by  the 
Americans,  and  by  their  own  prematurely  created 
factories* 

OoIiOhlal  versus  Foreign  T^ade.— We  some- 
times hear  shallow  people  say  that  we  would  do 
more  business  with  the  colonies  if  they  were  inde- 
pendent than  we  do  at  present.  Well,  let  us  watch 
what  progress  we  make  with  Canada,  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  a  transition  state,  and  now  rapidly 
verging  into  a  practical  independence,  the  Posses- 
sions Act  having  conferred  that  independence  in 
commercial  matters.  Let  us  watch  whether  the  ex- 
ports  of  British  goods  to  Canada  are  increasing  or 
declining.  If  the  dogma  quoted  be  correct,  our 
exports  ought  to  increase ;  if  the  exports  have  di- 
minished, we  must  find  out  the  reason. 

It  is  not  true  that  colonies  take  less  from  us  than 
independent  states*  Our  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  been  as  high  as  £12,000,000  ;  they 
now  average  between  £9,000,000  and  £7,000^000, 
although  we  have  been  greatly  increasing  our  im- 
ports from  thence  of  bread  stuffs  and  cotton.  The 
Americans  are  wealthy,  but  take  only  about  As. 
Od.  per  head  from  us.  France,  from  whom  wo 
import  £200,000  of  merinoes  alone,  besides  much 
larger  amounts  of  silks  and  wines,  takes  Is.  6cV.  per 
head*  Prussia,  to  whom  we  conceded  great  privi- 
leges in  shipping,  takes  sixpence  per  head !  *  Our 
northern  colonies,  the  poorest  of  all,  take  36s.  per 
•head  {  the  West  Indies,  £2  17s.  6d  ;  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  £3  2s. ;  the  Australian  settlements, 
£7  10s.  These  figures  have  been  often  repeated ; 
we  merely  transcribe  them  from  the  British  Manner 
of  18th  October  last,  which  adds,  that  one-third  of 
oar  total  exports  goes  to  the  colonies. 

This  large  proportion  of  trade  with  our  colonies 
is  easily  explained.     The  duties  charged  are  from 

2  to  4  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
where,  tinder  the  free  trade  experiment,  the  duties 
have  advanced  to  8£  and  30  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  12£  per  cent.,  with  prohibitions  on  many 
articles,  as  set  forth  in  the  Glasgow  memorial  to 
the  Colonial  Office.    The  average  colonial  duty  of 

3  per  cent,  contrasts  favourably  with  those  of  our 
wealthy  neighbours.  France  prohibits  our  staples 
Of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ♦  Belgium  prohibits  the 
staples,  but  admits  certain  things  at  from  8  to  15 
per  cent. 

Ths  United  State*  levy  30  to  40  |  Caftooas,      26  to  93  per  cent 

per  tmaU  Cuba,  87  to  40     « 

Brazil  levies  30  to  40  per  cent.    Mexico,        70  to  75     „ 


We  call  80,  40,  and  70  per  cent,  ytenaUies,  rather 
than  duties.  Political  quacks  "haver"*  about 
those  countries  punishing  themselves  in  taxing 
the  consumer.  The  British  manufacturer  knows 
too  well  that  these  penalties  prevent  his  consign* 
ments  from  paying  cost ;  in  short,  that  Such  en- 
ormous penal tios  put  a  stop  to  trade. 

Reciprocity. — If  ever  we  are  to4  have  even  a  be- 
ginning to  free  trade,  it  must  be  with  our  colonies ; 
arrangements  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
benefits— reciprocity.  Earl  Grey  proposed  a  colo- 
nial Zollverein  some  years  ago,  but  wanted  influence 
or  energy  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  request  that  the  Colonial  Governments 
should  admit  England  to  a  similar  commercial 
union— to  admit  England  to  free  trade,  or  to 
reciprocal  trade,  with  her  own  colonies.f 

By  reciprocity,  or  equality  of  trade—fusing  these 
words  in  their  plain  English  meaning,  avoiding  all 
technical  or  party  definitions — we  mean  fair  deal- 
ing;  fair  exchanges  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  for  that  of  other  countries  ?  reasonable  ad- 
vantages, with  mutual  consent,  being  the  result  to 
all  parties*  If  we  cannot  exact  unfair  terms  from 
foreigners,  if  we  do  not  even  wish  for  any  unfair 
advantage  over  the  foreigner,  but  rather  afford  him 
every  facility  in  trading  with  us,  and  relieve  hint 
from  every  possible  burden  and  restriction,  at  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  ourselves,  surely  it  follows,  in 
reason  and  in  common  sense,  that  we  ought  to  be 
not  less  liberal  to  our  own  colonies,  and  'that  our 
colonies  ought  to  be  as  liberal  to  us  as  they  am  to 
foreigners.  The  Canadas  ought  not  to  levy  higher 
duties  upon  British  produce  and  manufactures  than 
are  imposed  on  Canadian  produce  in  British  ports. 

West  Immss. — We  ought  not  in  justice  to  ex- 
act a  higher  duty  on  West  Indian  Sugar  than  the 
ad  valorem  duty  paid  on  our  goods  in  the  West 
Indian  ports.  We  have  no  more  right  to  levy  ex- 
cessive penalties  on  colonial  sugar— -**  the  corn  of 
th*  tropics"— in  1849,  than  we  had  a  right  in  1765 
to  levy  a  stamp  duty  or  a  tea  doty  on  the  Boston 
people. 

The  vulgar  excuse  about  revenue  is  really  no  ex* 
cuseat  all;  it  1b  that  of  the  Italian  brigand,  "It 
is  the  custom  of  hie  country?*  It  I s  an  easy  method 
of  raising  revenue,  yet  other  nations  may  disapprove 
of  it.  Englishmen  do  not  like  to  bo  plundered  in 
crossing  the  Alps,  or  travelling  in  Italy ;  neither 
do  the  West  Indian  colonists  approve  of  our  seising 
upon  their  produce,  and  demanding  enormous  pe- 
nalties, because  we  want  a  revenue. 

If  we  persist  in  this  injustice,  the  day  is  coming, 
perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  colonists  may 
again  remind  us  of  doings  in  Boston  Bay  and  at 
Bunker's  Hill— doings  which  arose  entirely  out  of 
ministerial  ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  London. 

Besides  their  claim  to  common  justice,  the  West 
Indians  have  claims  on  us  arising  out  of  our  harsh 
nsage  of  them,  in  the  matter  of  labour*  Fifteen 
years  ago,  we  compelled  them  to  give  up  entirely, 
and  to  annihilate,  that  kind  of  labour  which  is  toe 
common  in  the  tropics,  we  compelled  them,  to  set 
free  thoir  slaves.    We  gave  them  a  composition  of 


*  "  Hater,"  Scotch  for  talking  nonsense  like  a  silly  person, 
f  See  his  despatch  to  Lord  Elgin,  December  31, 1846. 
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8s.  4d*  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  labour  thus 
annihilated,  or  £20^000,000,  •  We  have  tyran- 
nically prevented  thmn  from  getting  free  labour 
wherever  they  might  find  it ;  and  we  now  ask 
then  West  India  planters,  who  pay  from  2s»  to  3s. 
a  day,  or  even  more,  to  send  us  sugar  as  cheap  as 
the  Brasilian  of  Cuban,  who  pays  about  fourpence 
a  day  for  labour*  This  petty  tyranny  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  cannot  last  for  oven  There  must 
be  justice  for  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  other 
places.  Otherwise*  few  years,  perhaps  not  many 
months,  may  elapse  before  the  striped  and  spotted 
flag,  the  meteor  of  the  Western  Republic,  may  be 
hoisted  among  the  sugar  islands.  The  ooloniai 
question  is  still  one  question*  Whether  as  regards 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  or  the  West  Indies,  we 
most  submit  to  fair'dealing-~*ta  treat  them  decently 
—to  treat  thorn  as  decently  as  we  do  our  foreign 
customers ;  and  if  not,  our  colonial  customer*  must 
leave  us.  The  Colonial  Office  can  manage  all 
this.  The  Russell  and  Groy  government-  can, 
voder  existing  aots  of  parliament,  secretly  cut  off 
ike  colonial  connection*  and  yet  avoid  open  war  such 
as  that  of  the  American  revolution.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  colonies  at  present;  we  require 
additional  markets,  and  new  fields  for  profitable 
labour  and  enterprise. 

The  Colonial  Tiunbiuqn  Stats  is  well  and 
fairly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Canada.  Wo  have 
indicated,  in  a  general  wayr  the  probable  results  of 
onr  new  anti-colonial  policy,  improperly  called  free 
trade.  We  hare  recited  the  preamble  to  this  policy, 
in  the  nature  of  tho  British  Possessions  Act,  We 
havs  asserted  the  effect  to  be  a  virtual  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  $  and  now 
for  our  evidence  in  detail. 

We  mast  bespeak  tho  patience  of  the  reader  while 
we  submit  a  brief,  business-like  account  of  the  va- 
rious steps  by  which  our  change  of  position  with 
regard  to  Canada  has  been  arrived  at.  As  this  is 
the  colony  in  which,  above  all  others,  tho  political 
concessions  and  financial  aids,  and  Ooloniai  Office 
tuition,  have  been  most  abundantly  bestowed,  we 
may  fairly  fix  upon  Canada  as  affording  the  most 
complete  illustration,  and  the  surest  test,  of  the  sue* 
cess  or  failure  of  our  recent  legislation  for  the  colo- 
nies. To  those  who  think  that  our  trade  would  be 
increased  by  declaring  the  colonies  independent,  the 
ease  of  Canada  affords  all  requisite  data  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment.  Free  trade  in  the  Oanadas 
means  the  highest  possible  rate  of  duties  for  reve- 
nue, on  goods,  that  do  not  interfere  with  colonial 
manufactures,  and  protective  or  prohibitory  duties 
opon  sack  goods  as  do  interfere  with  colonial  in- 
dustry* Some  of  our  Manchester  friends  may  smile 
st  the  mention  of  manufactures  in  Canada.  Com- 
pared with  the  colossal  establishments  of  England, 
colonial  factories  are  insignificant  enough,  but  as 
compared  with  the  resources  of  the  country*  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  enthusiasm  for  this  de- 
scription of  industry  is  worthy  of  the  "  old  country." 
It  is  in  excess,  for  agriculture  is  certainly  the  legi- 


*  The  trial  Tains  of  slaves  liberated  by  the  act  of  1838,  estimated 
by  foAmWcAert  under  that  act,  was  £15,281,738  15s.  lOd.  ster- 


timate  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  of  the  more  woodland 
districts.  Let  us  hear  what  their  representatives 
have  got  to  say  on  the  subject  r*— 

Retaliatory  Tarifp.— Tho  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment met  in  June,  1847.  The  Governor  invited 
them  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  advantages  then  en- 
joyed by  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
that  market.  We  have  quoted  his  words.  Hisanti* 
British  speeeh  was  followed  np  by  a  new  budget  of 
the  Inspector-General  (or  Minister  of  Finance)*  Mr* 
Cayley.  In  introducing  it»  he  said-*-"  We  are  in* 
vited  to  do  away  with  the  protection  on  British  pro* 
ducts,  and  to  substitute  duties  for  revenue,  without 
any  distinction  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  artioles 
imported  may  be  drawn.'1  He  explained/  that  this 
concession  was  made  to  enable  tho  colonist  to  pur- 
chase in  any  market  he  thought  proper,  as  compen- 
sation for  tho  withdrawal,  by  the  mother  country,  of 
the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  colonial  produce  ; 
that  so  long  as  Britain  and  Canada  reciprocally  <t& 
forded  advantages  to  eaeh  other's  products,  there 
were  substantial  reasons  for  retaining  differential 
duties.  "  But  when  England  tells  you  that  it  is  no 
longer  her  policy  to  seek  that  protection  for  her  pro- 
ducts in  this  market,  and  that  she  is  prepared  to 
place  the  products  of  Canada  on  the  same  and  on  no 
better  footing  than  the  products  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  it  appears  te  me  that  a  correspond- 
ing change  is  rendered  desirable  in  our  oustoms 
tariff;  and  regulations,  and  that  they  should  give 
the  consumer  every  facility  to  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  markets.  To  develop  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil,  and  to  perfoot  the  invaluable  water  com- 
munications of  the  country/'  he  admitted  that  dif- 
ferential duties  had  fostered  the  trade  with  Eng* 
land,  sustained  colonial  shipping,  and  enabled  them 
to  profit  by  the  St.  Lawrence*  In  that  very  budget 
speech,  he  explained  that  a  colonial  debt  of 
£1,500,000,  for  public  works  (canals,  locks,  6sc. )» 
had  been  generously  guaranteed  by  England,-  tho 
scrip  or  debentures  having  been  unsaleable ;  and* 
further,  that  the  Home  Government  had  consented 
to  waive  its  olaim  of  £70,000  per  annum  of  interest 
for  four  years,  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  colony  should  resume  payments*  It  did 
not  seem  to  strike  this  official,  nor  the  other 
Canadian  legislators,  that  this  gift  of  £70,000 
per  annum  for  four  years  was  a  thing  to  be 
at  nil  grateful  for,  or  that  the  overtaxed  British 
artisan  should  have  any  consideration  in  the  co- 
lonial market,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  additional 
£70,000  a  year  of  colonial  debt! 

Mr.  Ay]  win,  an  opposition  member,  said  that  "  he 
was  incredulous  as  to  the  tendency  of  these  schemes. 
He  believed  that,  instead  of  doing  good  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  they  would  hare  a  directly 
contrary  effect.  They  would  diminish  the  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  and  increase  it  with  the  United 
States*— a  ohange  which  he  would  consider  some- 
thing very  serious  indeed.  Great  Britain  had 
changed  her  policy  in  a  very  excellent  time  for  her- 
self, but  at  the  very  worst  possible  time  for  the 
colonies  s"  and  he  deprecated  that  change  of  policy 
which  gave  the  Americans  great  advantages  over 
the  British  and  the  Canadian  merchants.     "AS 
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far  as  he  could  see,  the  result  would  be  this,  that 
American  citizens  would  be  allowed  benefits  which 
tho  people  here  themselves  would  not  possess,  and 
that  the  enterprising  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines  would  take  advantage  of  the  favours  Great 
Britain  was  extending.  The  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  commercial  one ;  but  Great  Britain  now  seemed 
disposed  to  do  away  with  that  tie.  If  the  house 
wanted  to  do  away  with  all  duties,  and  give  Ameri- 
can vessels  more  privileges  than  their  own,  he  could 
see  no  better  way  to  promote  annexation." 

No  admissions,  from  aleaderof  the  party  supposed 
to  bo  most  inclined  to  independence  or  annexation, 
could  be  more  candid — no  warning  could  be  more 
specific,  or  more  loud — yet  this  was  spoken  in 
Assembly,  and  reported  in  July,  1847  ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  Mr.  Hawes,  in  reply  to  the  memorials 
or  remonstrances  of  merchants  and  others  against 
this  new  tarriff,  wrote,  "It  has  already  received 
her  Majesty* 8  assent. " 

But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  we  have  only 
dug  up  some  stray  expressions  to  suit  a  purpose, 
let  us  extract  a  little  more  from  the  debates  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly.  The  Attorney- Genera),  Sher- 
wood, in  support  of  his  friend  Cayley,  remarked, 
among  other  things,  "  That  whatever  the  political 
condition  of  Canada  might  be,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  repeal  tho  differential  duties."— 
"  Hitherto  Canadian  produce  went  into  the  British 
market  on  payment  of  nominal  duties,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  that  privilege,  they  allowed  goods  to 
come  in  from  Great  Britain  on  better  terms  than 
from  any  other  country,  but  while  it  was  supposed 
that  this  was  to  continue,  and  while  the  belief  was 
encouraged  by  the  guaranteeing  of  the  loan  intended 
to  complete  the  navigation,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
to  carry  tho  produce  of  the  vast  countries  of  the 
West,  Great  Britain  suddenly  changed  her  policy, 
and  Canada  was  told,  on  very  short  notice,  that  Sir 
It.  Peel  intended  to  give  the  people  at  home  the 
right  to  trade  with  the  cheapest  market.  Sir  R. 
Peel  then  severed  the  connexion  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country  ,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  com- 
mercial privileges."  It  was  intended  to  allow  him 
(the  colonist)  to  go  to  France,  Spain,  England,  or 
the  United  States,  paying  one  duty  alike  on  all. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  hon.  gentlemen 
should  desire  to  protect  British  manufactures,  when 
Great  Britain  did  not  want  the  protection,  and 
manifested  that  it  would  "  be  absurd  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  grant  it.  What  advantage  could  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  protecting. British  over  Ameri- 
can manufactures?"  Mr.  Aylwin  also  objected  to 
a  copy-right  restriction  which  prevented  the  circu- 
lation of  British  Reviews  and  Magazines,  and  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  United  States  reprints,  an 
anti-British  clause  which  has  a  most  pernicious 
effect  on  the  colonial  mind ;  it  is  gradually  Ameri- 
canising it,  merely  to  protect  British  publishers. 
Mr.  Aylwin's  sentiment  was  "  to  remonstrate  with 
England"  prior  to  enacting  a  retaliatory  tariff. 
Mr.  Moffat  thought  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony,  they  were  entitled  to  ask  a  modification 
of  the  Navigation-laws.  Mr.  Ermatinger,  refer- 
ring to  the  new  system,  "  considered  it  founded  on 


erroneous  principles,  the  carrying  out  of  which,  ho 
undoubtedly  thought,  must  lead  to  a  separation. 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colony." 

Tho  new  taring  though  restrictive  and  retaliatory 
to  British,  was  to  be  highly  protective  to  Canadian 
industry. 

This  design  was  avowed  by  the  liberal  or  repub- 
lican party,  who  see  in  it  a  "  means  of  getting  the 
province  free  from  England,  by  making  it  of  no  use 
to  the  mother  country. "  If  we  suspected  thai  trea- 
son eould  hide  itself  in  the  Colonial  Office,  we  would 
expect  it  to  assume  this  policy,  of  making  the  colo- 
nies unpopular,  by  making  them  useless  and  bur- 
densome. 

Free  trade,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
means  an  incidental  lowering  of  import  daty,  in 
order  to  suit  a  purpose,  such  as  increasing  revenue. 
The  raising  of  import  duty  on  British  goods  was 
first  advocated  by  the  Montreal  free  traders  in  their 
Economist,  a  paper  after  the  London  E*em*n%ist. 
Canadian  free  trade  means  duties,  for  revenue,  the 
highest,  usually,  that  can  be  enforced,  short  of 
stopping  importations,  or  creating  a  smuggling 
trade,  it  also  includes  the  most  obnoxious  farm  ef 
protective  or  prohibitory  penalties,  those  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  rendered,  dependent 
upon  the  farmers  and  land-owners  of  the  province, 
and  compelled  to  eat  food  at  famine  prices,  to  be- 
nefit-the  agricultural  interest.  This  instinct  of 
protection  and  prohibition  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
Canadians  in  their  new  tariff.  With  their  regula- 
tions against  imports  of  American  cattle  and  grain 
we  have  less  to  do  at  present  than  with  their  warfare 
against  the  manufacturer  of  the  mother  country, 
the  artisan  who  is  suffering  privations,  because  taxes 
must  be  raised  to  be  spent  in  Canada,  and  te  pay 
the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  Canadian  canals. 
A  person  named  Hall,  M.P.P.,  from  Peterborough, 
Upper  Canada,  said  "  he  would  be  very  proud  if  the 
English  manufacturer  eould  be  driven  out  of  the 
market.  It  was  our  business  to  look  to  our  country. 
Honourable  gentlemen  were  legislating  lor  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  not  legislating  for  the  people  of 
England,  consequently  it  was  not  their  business  to 
protect  the  English  manufacturer,  but  to  protect 
their  own. ' '  The  probability  is,  that  this  very  man 
owed  his  position,  and  his  being  able  to  appear  in 
the  Assembly,  to  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of  the 
English  manufacturer,  in  the  person  of  hie  repre- 
sentative, the  wholesale  importer,  the  channel  for 
many  years,  of  large  annual  additions  to  Canadian 
capital, 

Anti-British  as  these  words  of  Hall's  were,  they 
found  a  practical  response  in  those  of  the  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  Cayley,  in  the  details  of  his  budget. 
The  leather  manufactures  had  been  tampered  with 
in  the  preceding  session  ;  shippers  here  were  afraid 
to  send  boots  and  shoes  ;  they  did  not  know  what 
duties  would  be  imposed.*  Thus,  in  1845,  duty  on 
men's  boots  was  2s.  6d.  per  pair — 8,299  pairs  were 
imported  ;  in  1846,  the  duty  was  2s.  Id.— 3,334 
pairs  imported.  If  the  average  value  of  men's 
boots,  shipped  in  this  trade,  be  IOs.  6d.  per  pair,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  export  diminished.  It  has 
now,  we  believe,  nearly  ceased,  the  duty  being 
equal  to  26  per  cent.    Mr.  Cayley  merely  oongra- 
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tainted  himself  oa  the  increase  of  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactures ! 

We  know  that  leather  is  one  of  the  first  articles 
made  in  a  new  country,  where  hark  is  plentiful ; 
bet,  thongh  hark  he  superabundant,  hides  are  not ; 
Canada  is  not  a  pastoral  country  like  Australia, 
and  it  is  to©  had  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  wear 
Ilis  vary  worst  boots  and  shoes,  because  rural  legis- 
lators ttfiU  erect  sheds  every  here  and  there,  calling 
them  tanneries,  and  change  good  hides  into  vil- 
lanons  had  leather — into  something  like  a  cross 
between  brown  paper  and  red  sponge.  Mr.  Cay- 
ley  is  an  imitator  of  Peel,  with  tho  usual  success 
of  imitators  of  faulty  models.  Peel's  plausibility 
sank,  in  C»yley*s  hands,  to  flippancy,  and  the  Tam- 
vorth  perspicuity  degenerated  to  twaddle. 

Mr.  Cayley  comforted  himself  on  the  loss  of  re- 
venue from  the  decline  of  sea-borne  spirits  to  the 
silent  of  60  per  cent,  hy  observing  that  the  home 
BMaviaeture  of  spirits  was  on  the  increase ! 

Paper  is  the  appropriate  manufacture  of  com- 
fortable,  elderly  communities,  where  they  can  afford 
to  east  old--  clothes  into  the  rag-bag  pretty  liberally. 
This  is  net  a  Canadian  habit,  yet  they  would  set 
up  as  paper-makers,  and  actually  buy  rags  from 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  the  frolic— the  in* 
habstanta  being  restricted  by  penalties,  or  duties 
▼trying  from  9  to  12  per  cent  Two  or  three  of 
the  ftafto  articles  of  demand  in  new  countries,  are 
all  but  prohibited,  iron  castings,  and  hoary  agri- 
edtaral  and  other  implements,  the  reason  being, 
that  them  are  two  or  three  foundries  erected,  and 
more  to  he  built,  on  the  paper  foundation  of  this 
new  tariff ;  nails  are  to  be  made,  and  forges  and 
fcrge  hammers  called  into  existence,  in  order  to 
keep  Bngliah.  goods  out  of  the  colony,  and  to  squeeze 
oat  of  thesettler  an  e*tra  bushel  of  grain  or  an  ex- 
tra dollar  on  hit  manufactured  necessaries* 

Cotton,  wwtten,  and  linen  goods  were  raised 
from  6  to  7i  per  eent.,  but  in  reality  to  8J  per/ 
etnt,  by  a  Custom-house  trick  peculiar  to  Men* 
traei,  which  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  check,  and 
which  the  people  of  this  country  are  too  indolent  to 
rectify,  or  «ven  to  inquire  into.* 

Bat  the  moat  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time 
laostaatksmtic  commentary  on  this  tariff,  is  that  of 
the  "merchants,  manufacturers,  shipowners,  and 
ether  inhaVfattants  of  Glasgow,"  as  set  forth  in  their 
memorial  to  Earl  Grey,  in  February,  1848.  They 
say,  iator  alia— 

"Thai  trfcfle  the  mother  country  admits  the  staple  product*  of 
Cinada  either  doty  free,  or  at  discriminating  duties,  that  colony 
pvpOM*  to  levy  duties  on  British  manufactures,  varying  from  5 
to  30  per  centum,  ad  valorem;  and  that  the  average  rate  of  said 
taies  is  equivalent  to  12%  per  cent. — the  complex  character  and 
■Bmerous  aHfeieut  rates  in  the  '  table '  rendering  an  exact  esti- 
■ats  aiartanaaUa. 

"Tstf  tsw  otto  pes*  edoajes  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
sad  k  Aasjtaaua,  have  hitherto  imposed  low  duties,  averaging 
tbrat  3fc  per  cent. 

"lust  the  act  complained  of  proposes  to  place  the  mother 
mmtry  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  than  the  very  colonies 
flaav  her  demudoo,  namely,  the  ( other  British  North  American 
oohaiat^  the  native  produce  and  manufactures  of  which  are 
proposal  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  provided  said 


9  That  per  centages  were  calculated  by  a  committee  of  mer- 
*■*■,  atl  mads  the  subject  of  the  leading  article  in  the  Daily 
*«*  of  W  February,  1846. 
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colonies  shall  receive  Canadian  produce  and  manufacture*  om  the 
same  terms. 

"That  the  said  colonial  act  proposes  to  place  the  mother 
country  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  than  the  .United  States 
of  America,  in  so  far  as  it  repeals  the  differential  dnties  hitherto 
maintained  in  favour  of  British  manufactures. 

"We  shall  deem  it  a  hardship  if,  as  British  subjects,  paying 
taxes,  of  which  a  portion  is  expended  in  the  government  and 
defence  of  that  colony,  our  goods  shall  be  admitted  ou  less 
favourable  terms  than  those  of  the  United  Slates  manufacturer, 
who  contributes  nothing  to  that  expense,  aud  who  may  thus,  by 
unfair  competition,  be  enabled  ultimately  to  drive  the  British 
merchant  and  manufacturer  out  of  that  colonial  market." 

Pretty  plain  this,  from  Scotch  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  but  as  Manchester,  being  rather 
above  the  colonial  trado,  did  not  co-operate  with 
Glasgow,  x)f  course  tho  Colonial  Office  took  no 
further  notice  of  it  than  the  cavalier-like  note  al- 
luded to  above.  We  heard,  indeed,  that,  along 
with  the  royal  assent  to  this  hateful  tariff,  Earl 
Grey  had  the  meanness  to  send  a  note  of  errors,  or 
objections,  that  he  saw  in  the  tariff,  begging — when 
he  ought  to  have  commanded — that  they  should  he 
rectified. 

Of  course,  wo  never  heard  anything  more  of  the 
Earl's  feeble  protest  against  this  infraction  of  the 
"friendly  relations  subsisting  between"  England 
and  her  colony ;  his  friend  Lord  Elgin  oontinued  to 
get  £7,000  a -year  out  of  the  colony,  and  that  was 
satisfaction  enough  for  the  British  merchants. 

Results. — The  ordinary  results  of  an  impro- 
perly augmented  tariff  of  duties  occurred  in  Ca- 
nada— diminished  imports,  a  diminished  revenue, 
and  a  greatly  impaired  commerce.  The  com- 
mercial community  of  the  colony  did  not  profit 
hy  their  extraordinary  exports  of  grain  and  flour 
in  1847 ;  in  fact,  they  lost  very  severely,  while  all 
the  profits  of  famine  prices  went  to  the  farmers. 
The  merchants  who  shipped  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  not  by  any  possibility  get  their  cargoes  into 
Britain  in  time  to  share  in  the  high  prices ;  they 
had  bought  at  the  high  rates,  but  prices  fell  in  May 
and  June  ;  they  could  not  sell,  even  at  cost,  to  save 
themselves,  but  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  ruin- 
ous  losses  in  grain  of  1847. 

The  loss  estimated  to  Canada  alone,  on  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year,  was  £1,000,000  sterling,  a  very 
large  sum  for  a  new  country,  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  heavy  loss,  of  which 
scarcely  any  part  fell  on  the  producers.  Yet 
Canada  escaped  the  bad  celebrity  which  old  and 
rich  countries  acquired  in  that  year  in  the  annals 
of  insolvency.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
Canadian  importing  merchants  nobly  stood  their 
ground,  and  on  them  alone  has  since  fallen  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  colony. 
The  Government,  even  with  the  indulgence  of 
£70,000  a  year  from  England,  has  been  unable  to 
continue  its  payments,  and  has  issued  debentures, 
sinoe  the  summer  of  1848. 

Since  the  change  of  tariff,  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  have  greatly  diminished.  We  beg 
the  attention  of  those  parties  who  assert  that  our 
trade  would  be  improved  by  declaring  all  our 
colonies  independent.  We  have  demonstrated  that, 
in  so  far  as  mere  commercial  relations  are  con- 
cerned, Canada  is,  practically,  independent. 

Yes,  and  Canada,  in  this  transition  state,  affords 
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the  best  opportunity  that  ever  occurred,  or  ever 
will  occur,  for  testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  iudependent  states  are  hotter  cus- 
tomers than  our  own  colonies.  Canada  is  still  in 
form,  and  politically,  dependent,  a  colony;  but 
in  trade,  in  all  her  commercial  relations,  quite  in- 
dependent. We  have  already  shown  that  the 
check  of  "  royal  assent,"  held  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Government, 
no  cheok,  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  imports 
of  manufactures  at  Montreal,  from  Great  Britain, 
daring  the  last  five  years,  were  as  under: — 

184* £1,803,226  sterling. 

1845, 1,990,864 

1846, 1.7H760 

1847, 1,401,877 

1848, 1,062,948 

So  that,  the  £1,734,760  of  1846,  the  year  prior  to 
the  new  tariff,  sunk  in  1848  to  £1,062,948,  a  de- 
cline of  39  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  increase  which 
some  credulous  people  profess  to  expect  as  the  re- 
sult of  independence  of  the  colonies.  We  advise 
such  to  collect  facts,  and  think  for  themselves,  and 
not  be  duped  by  visionaries. 

The  decline  of  sea-borne  goods,  paying  ad  valo- 
rem duty  to  the  colony,  has  been  very  great.  Last 
year's  exports  from  Britain  are  little  more  than  half 
of  the  amount  four  years  ago,  but  the  amount  of 
imports  consumed  in  the  colony  has  not  diminished.* 
English  goods  are  now  superseded  by  American, 
and  American  ships  and  canal  boats  now  divide 
the  freights,  which  formerly  went  to  the  British 
and  colonial  shipowner.  In  heavy  cotton  fabrics 
and  coarse  woollens,  the  English  maker  is  beaten 
by  the  American,  who  not  only  saves  the  freight 
and  insurance  across  the  Atlantic,  but  gets  his 
goods  passed  at  the  same,  on  a  lower  rate  of  duty  ; 
besides,  he  may  smuggle  a  little.  Boston  blue 
prints,  and  Lowel  shirtings,  colonial  or  States' 
heavy  woollen  cloths,  are  preferred  to  those  of 
Yorkshire.  Nearly  all  the  groceries  consumed  in 
Canada  West  are  bought,  or  carried  from  New 
York  ;  the  trade  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  rapidly  leaving  the  mother  country,  and,  in 
course  of  transference,  to  the  United  States.  Pro- 
tectionist colonial  meetings  are  now  the  fashion  in 
Canada.     Driven  from  the  protection  of  England, 

*■*— ^'  ^ —         II       Bll^ ^^    ■   ■         PlliU  — — ^—       ■■■■        ».^1  — ^^^  ■■  ^ 

*  Imports  of  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duty : — 

1845, £2,185,349 

1846, 2,241,154 

1847, 2,618,259 

We  have  mislaid  the  returns  for  1848,  but  remember  distinctly 
that  they  we  act  less,  but  rather  over  those  of  1847* 


the  colonists  have  resolved  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, to  foster — nay,  to  force — manufactures 
among  themselves,  by  prohibitions  on  every  article 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  and  by  heavy  duties 
on  such  as  tbey.  cannot  produce.  They  now  talk 
of  duties  averaging  18  per  cent,  on  manufactures; 
11  per  cent,  may  be  the  rate  next  season,  although 
it  is  uncertain  what  rates  must  be  paid  on  goods 
now  at  sea  for  spring  trade.  Hats,  boots,  shoes, 
some  kinds  of  straw  bonnets,  coarse  West  of  Eng- 
land tweeds,  castings  in  iron,  &c,  are  practically 
prohibited.  So  much  for  retaliation  or  free  trade, 
as  the  Canadians  facetiously  call  it. 

Political. — We  have  been  thus  minute,  hut,  we 
hope,  not  tedious,  in  our  detail  of  the  "difficulty,"  as 
the  Yankees  term  a  quarrel,  between  this  country 
and  Canada.  It  is  one  not  of  political  feeling,  bat  of 
business,  or  matter  of  interests ;  and  although  such 
"  difficulties"  are  always  complicated  with  political 
feeling  and  with  party  tactics,  the  case  of  Canada 
is  singularly  clear  of  all  such  complication  in  its 
origin,  and  in  its  gradual  development  up  to  this 
hour.  The  ordinary  readers  of  newspapers  will  not 
now  be  able  to  trace  the  present  confusions  in  Ca- 
nada to  their  proper  source.  Politics,  the  dirty 
work  of  party,  and  the  bias  of  preconceived  opinions, 
will  now  render  all  explanations  of  Canadian  affairs 
a  difficult  task  to  those  who  have  not  been  in  that 
country,  and  kept  up  regular  correspondence  with 
it.  It  was  only  by  an  effort  that  we  suppressed  our 
tendency  to  mix  up  reflections,  on  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  who  enacted  this  tariff,  and  our 
eensure  of  the  opposite  party,  who  oontinued  it  and 
aggravated  it.  * 

That  part  of  the  "difficulty,"  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  colony,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  Whe- 
ther these  disturbances  be  agreeable  to  Air.  Hawes 
and  his  friends,  we  know  not ;  whether  these  dis- 
turbances were  anticipated  by  Mr.  Hawes,  and 
harmonize  with  the  intentions  attributed  to  him  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Economist,  we  know  not 

We  suspend  our  political  portion  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  enforce  self-denial  in  separating  the 
purely  eeonomical  from  the  purely  political. 

With  tolerable  management  the  Northern  colo- 
nies would  still  have  been,  indeed  may  still  be, 
good  customers,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Colonial 
Office  decided  otherwise. 

*  Formerly,  duties  exceeding  £50  were  allowed  six  months* 
credit,  bonds  being  given  by  the  merchants.  The  liberal  Minis- 
try which  took  office  in  January,  1846,  cut  off  thii  credit,  and 
compel  the  importer  to  pay  the  duty  before  receiving  bis  goods. 


A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM. 


"  There  ia  more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  that  never  went  astray." 


It  was  a  weeping  willow, 
Beside  a  pleasant  stream ; 

It  was  a  mossy  pillow, 

And  a  poet's  evening  dream. 

A  broken  ring  of  hazy  light 
Was  wound  about  the  moon, 

And  in  the  sacred  circle  bright 
A  thousand  stars  were  strewn. 


No  star  but  had  a  thousand  rays, 

To  gild  the  world  below; 
No  ray  but  cast  a  mournful  gaze 

On  scenes  of  sin  and  woe. 

But  gliding  on,  those  stars  between, 
Within  that  circle's  bound, 

A  myriad  angel  forms  were  seen, 
Treading  the  hallowed  ground. 
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The  garb  they  wore  was  the  garb  of  Truth ; 

The  crown,  their  own  good  deeds ; 
Their  beauty,  thai  of  eternal  youth, 

Lighting  the  starry  meads. 

And,  broad  and  high,  a  portal  frown'd, 

Of  living  fire  the  bars; 
Its  massive  panels  strongly  bound, 

And  studded  thick  with  stars. 

The  angels  traversed  to  and  fro, 

With  firm,  but  noiseless  tread, 
With  ever  awhile  a  glance  below 

To  a  sick  and  silent  bed. 

What  is  the  soul  of  him  they  wait, 
Those  angels  pure  and  bright  P 

And  why  do  they  stand  at  Heaven's  gate 
Watching  the  world  by  night  F 

The  Angel  of  Death  had  gone  abroad — 

To  earth  he  wingM  his  way ; 
He  sought  a  man,  grown  old  in  fraud-* 

Grown  old  in  life's  noon-day. 

He  stood  beside  the  sick  man's  bed, 

With  sad  and  mournful  mien} 
He  eheektt  the  one  last  fetal  triad 

That  ends  life's  fitful  scene: 

OGod !  what  is  the  future  like 

To  unredeemed  man, 
That  even  Death  should  grieve  to  strike, 

And  close  life's  feeble  spanP 

0  man  I  what  is  there  here  on  earth 

So  sweet,  and  so  sublime, 
That  glories  of  an  after-birth 

Should  lade  for  those  of  Time ! 

The  angels  travers'd  to  and  fro, 

With  quick,  uneasy  tread, 
With  ever  awhile  a  glance  below 

To  the  dying  mortal's  bed. 

God  give  the  dying  strength  to  see 

What  rapids  urge  him  on, 
And,  ere  the  prison'd  soul  he  free, 

What  brink  it  treads  upon ! 

Light  up,  light  up  the  darken'd  mind, 

T»r  down  the  fatal  veil, 
Let  meroy  beam  where  guilt  is  blind, 

And  spare  the  future  wail  I 

***** 

The  dazzling  angel-forms  grew  bright 

And  brighter  as  they  sang, 
TiU  earth  caught  up  the  etherial  light, 

And  all  her  cavern*  rang ; 

Th«y  rang  with  praises  loud  and  high, 

And  eloquent,  and  long, 
Echoing  hack  from  earth  to  sky 

The  angels'  triumph-song. 

And  lo !  the  gates,  the  wondrous  gates, 

Spring  open  at  a  bound, 
And  on  the  porch  Off*  Aiygsl  waits 

Whom  angels  throng  around. 

0,  God!  how  pure  that  angel  seemed!*- 
Earth's  thoughts  are  all  too  base: 

Not  all  that  mortal  ever  dream'd 
Could  match  that  matchless  grace! 

Thatangel  once  bore  earthly  clay, 

And  wore  a  thorncd  crown; 
And  man  still  rues  the  guilty  day 

That  struck  that  angel  down. 

let  mercy  speaks,  through  eVry  smile, 

Forgiveness  of  the  wrong, 
And  fallen  man,  though  lost  in  guile, 

Sues  not  for  pardon  long,  j 


The  spirit  of  the  gnilty  dead 

In  anguish  bent  the  knee; 
While  sister-spirits  meekly  pled 

Atoning  Calvary. 

Hi  raised  the  kneeling  form ;  and  Sin, 

Like  a  dark  mantle  mil, 
And  that  foul  shape  where  Death  had  been* 

Now  triumphed  over  Hell. 

And  lo !  the  gates,  the  wondrous  gates, 

Hash  with  a  sudden  light ; 
With  harp  and  song,  an  angel  throng 
Troop  in  dazzling  crowds  along, 

And  pale  the  lamps  of  night. 

They  come  to  hail  a  brother  home, 

They  hail  a  lost  one  found, 
They  blot  his  name  from  deeds  of  shame, 
And  blaze  it  in  the  mystic  tome 

Of  spotless  and  renown'd ! 

O  Earth !  thy  vales  are  beautiful ! 

And,  in  thy  solemn  caves, 
A  music  wild  and  fanciful 

For  ever  sing  the  waves ; 

A  trembling  tune  vibrates  in  air 

That  wafts  from  forest  trees, 
And  earth  can  claim  few  sounds  so  rare, 

So  sad,  yet  sweet  as  these. 

But  never  earth  wore  such  a  smile, 

Or  sang  so  sweet  a  song, 
As  lit  the  skies  that  winsome  while 

As  sang  that  angel  throng. 

The  rich,  deep  tone  of  melody 

Streams  down  earth's  thousand  hills, 

And  answering  echo,  instantly, 
The  wide  creation  fiUa> 

Now  full  and  high,  the  dreamy  notes 

Pass  in  a  tide  along ; 
Then  on  the  air  the  measure  floats, 

A  mint  and  dying  song. 

It  seem'd  an  old  familiar  strain, 

Repeated  oft  before, 
Whose  eVry  note  awoke  again 

The  memories  of  yore. 

And  seem'd  the  soul  to  wander  back 

To  some  forgotten  time, 
When  yet  unknown  was  sorrow's  track— 

Untraced  the  track  of  crime. 

But  ere  the  sounds  had  pass'd  away, 

Or  thoughts  that  with  them  came, 
There  swept  a  last,  expiring  ray 

Across  the  gates  of  flame. 

The  host  had  pass'd  to  Heaven's  repose ; 

The  gates,  now  scarce  descried, 
First  like  a  sun-born  vapour  rose, 

Then  like  a  vapour  died. 

The  lingering  echoes  rose  and  fell, 

As  summer  waves  might  play, 
Till  ev'ry  sound  of  that  sweet  spell 

In  murmurs  died  away. 

The  moon  beamed  full  on  flow'r  and  tree, 

The  stars  shone  bright  and  clear, 
The  dewdrop  glisten' d  on  the  lea, 

And  night  grew  cold  and  drear. 

It  was  a  weeping  willow, 

Beside  a  pleasant  stream ; 
It  was  a  mossy  pillow, 

An}  a  poet's  evening  dream* 

Chabxjbs  WiLTOir. 
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Among  the  writers  of  the  present  day  there  is 
none  moro  distinguished  for  originality  or  genius 
than  Douglas  Jerrold.  That  he  is  less  popular  than 
somo  of  his  contemporaries,  may  bo  accounted  for 
in  various  ways.  Ho  never  humours  the  prejudices 
of  the  public ;  but,  having  opinions  and  feelings  of 
his  own,  puts  them  forward,  with  a  frankness  and 
boldness  occasionally  a  little  too  startling.  But 
whoever  has  watched  his  career,  must  feel  con- 
vinced, with  us,  that  his  tendency  has  been  always 
upwards;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  causes, 
he  is  rapidly  making  his  way  to  that  place  in  our 
literature  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  moral  teacher, 
no  less  than  as  a  writer  infinitely  buoyant  and 
delightful. 

"We  are  far  from  having  formed  a  low  estimate  of 
human  nature;  but  must  still  confess  that  there 
often  lurks  in  the  breasts  of  contemporaries  an  un- 
willingness to  do  each  other  justice.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, as  well  as  a  misfortune.  No  man  ever  obtains 
more  praise  for  himself,  because  another  man  gets 
less  than  is  his  due ;  and  if  he  did,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  receive  it.  Let  there  be  fair  play  in  li- 
terature ;  and,  above  all  things,  let  Douglas  Jerrold 
have  fair  play,  since  he  is  always  ready  to  do  justice 
to  others — genial  in  his  feelings,  lavish  in  his  com- 
mendations, and  never  disposed  to  usurp  what  be- 
longs to  his  neighbour. 

This  we  say,  because  we  know  the  man  as  well 
as  the  writer.  Let  no  one,  however,  on  this  account, 
doubt  our  testimony.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that 
familiarity  begets  contempt;  but  this  idea  no  person 
will  entertain  who  is  familiar  with  Douglas  Jerrold, 
whose  sound  good  senfle,  masculine  independence, 
and  overflowing  humanity,  must  always  augment 
your  respect  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  your 
acquaintance  with  him.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  not 
the  usual  language  of  criticism;  but  there  is  no 
harm,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  being  just — no  harm 
in  reiterating  the  claims  of  a  good  man,  and  a  man 
of  genius,  to  more  extended  popularity.  At  all 
events,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  embody  our  theory  of  this  singulary  original 
writer,  who  stands  alone  among  his  contemporaries 
for  the  brilliancy  and  fertility  of  his  wit — for  the 
originality  of  his  invention — for  the  ease,  terseness, 
and  vitality  of  his  fltyle — and  for  that  spirit  of  re- 
dundant humanity  which  pervades  everything  that 
proceeds  from  his  pen. 

Strangely  enough,  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  a  bitter  writer,  and  a  bitterer 
man.  But  upon  what  is  this  notion  founded?  If 
he  put  forth  a  sting,  is  it  to  wound  the  good  or  the 
badP  Is  it  to  render  the  depressed  and  helpless 
still  more  helpless  and  depressed,  or  to  avenge  them 
upon  their  oppressors?  For  ourselves,  we  confess, 
we  love  him ;  because  he  can  sting,  and  because  he 
never  does,  save  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
Let  those  who  have  read  his  writings,  as  we  have, 
point  out,  if  they  can,  a  single  passage  in  which  he 
betrays  an  inclination  to  injure  the  friendless,  to 
trample  upon  the  fallen,  to  insult  the  weak,  or  flatter 
the  powerful.   We  will  venture  to  maintain  that  no 


such  passage  exists,  and  that  tho  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  all  ho  has  written  is  a  lesson  of  love  towards 
mankind. 

Wc  remember,  years  ago,  hearing  one  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  short  pieces  read  by  a  dear  friend  now  in 
the  grave.      It  is  entitled  "The  Old  Man  at  the 
Gate ;"   and  our  friend,  who  was  himself  full  of 
gentleness  and  humanity,  found  it  impossible  to 
finish  it  at  a  heat.     He  had  not  proceeded  through 
many  sentences  before  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  his  voice  became  broken.     He  then  wiped  his 
eyes,  stopped  short,  and  endeavoured  to  compose 
himself,  observing  that  he  had  a  confounded  cold, 
which  made  his  eyes  water  and  rather  affected  his 
voice.     But  he  would  not  delegate  the  task  to  us. 
He  loved  to  be  thus  affected,  and  went  on,  break- 
ing down  now  and  then,  but  always  recommencing 
until  he  had  finished  the  little  sketch.     He  then 
laid  the  thing  on  the  table,  and  inquired  triumph- 
antly, u  Isn't  that  glorious  writing  V9 

Now,  it  is  perhaps  to  that  same  "  Old  Man  at 
the  Gate"  that  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
Douglas  Jerrold's  writings ;  and  many  thanks  do  we 
owe  him  for  the  introduction.  It  has  done  us  good 
in  every  way.  We  have  received  pleasure  in  the 
perusal,  and,  If  possible,  still  greater  pleasure  in 
the  recollection  ;  but  if  Douglas  Jerrold  could  print 
himself  as  he  is,  and  carry  his  bodily  presence  into 
every  home  in  the  empire,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better,  we  are  sure,  for  the  empire  at  large.  There 
is  not  an  honest  man  in  it  who  would  not  joyfully 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  give  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come. But,  as  this  is  impossible,  every  honest 
man  who  knows  what  is  good  for  himself  will  do  as 
much  for  his  writings.  To  be  sure  they  are  rather 
numerous  ;  plays,  novels,  essays,  sketches,  letters, 
stories  (short  and  long),  and  articles  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  -.  In  any  other  country  they  would  have 
been  collected  long  ago,  and  circulated  in  fifty  edi- 
tions ;  but  we  are  a  wealthy  people,  and  can  there- 
fore afford  to  neglect  our  best  writers.  We  mean 
comparatively,  for  Douglas  Jerrold  is  popular,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day.  Still, 
who  will  pretend  that  we  have  done  him  justice— 
that  we  are  as  familiar  with  his  little  books  as  we 
ought  to  be  ?  for  it  is  one  of  his  greatest  distinc- 
tions that  he  writes  little  works — that  is,  puts  his 
pearls  into  a  casket  whioh  the  most  effeminate  may 
carry  about  in  his  pocket. 

We  desire  to  say  nothing  offensive  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  big  books.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  indulge  in  it,  especially  if  the 
public  will  consent  to  go  along  with  them,  and 
estimate  their  genius  by  the  cubic  foot.  Besides, 
the  trunkmaker  always  prefers  a  folio  to  an  octo- 
decimo. It  is  so  much  less  folded,  though  as  to 
the  cutting  there  is  often  little  difference.  A  great 
book  is  only  a  great  evil  when  it  is  expected  you 
should  read  it.  On  your  shelves  it  looks  well 
enough ;  indeed  much  better  than  a  little  book, 
since  it  may  be  made  to  display  acres  of  ornament 
and  gilding.  Douglas  Jerrold,  however,  has  an  eye 
to  posterity,  and  hats  evidently  pondered  within 
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himself  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tricks  of 
Chronos.  He  has  noticed  that  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  patting  things  into  the  wallet  at  his  back, 
he  is  apt  to  prefer  a  nice  portable  article  to  a  clumsy, 
cumbrous  concern  ;  and  quite  right,  too,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  journey  he  has  to  perform. 
Some  artists  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  oblivion 
with  endless  canvas,  as  some  authors  do  with  end- 
less books,  utterly  forgetting  the  good  old  English 
proverb*  that,  though  patience  be  a  good  jade,  she 
▼ill  bolt. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  this  train  of  specu- 
lation by  considering  the  character  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  last  work,  "A  Man  made  of  Money," 
which  almost  any  one  but  himself  would  have  ex- 
panded into  three  or  four  portly  volumes.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  singularly  original.  We  all 
talk  of  men  made  of  money,  by  which  a  very  recon- 
dite and  fabulous  thing  is,  of  course,  meant;  but 
Douglas  Jen-old  presents  us  with  a  gentleman  who 
realises  our  figure  of  speech,  and  peels  off  into  bank- 
notes until  there  is  nothing  left  of  him.  But  the 
mode  in  which  he  gets  transformed  into  a  generator 
of  bank  paper,  the  record  of  what  he  loses,  and 
what  he  gains,  the  new  relation  in  which  he  finds 
himself  standing  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  his 
selfishness,  his  misanthropy,  his  profound  and  ab- 
sorbing worship  of  money,  the  hideous  group  of 
idolaters  by  whom  he  gets  surrounded,  and  the 
amazing  contrast  which  he  and  they  present  to  a 
little  knot  of  natural  men  and  women — these  things 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  original  than  the  primary 
idea  itself. 

People  sometimes  observe,  by  way  of  objection, 
that  it  is  a  painful  book ;  and  so  it  is,  in  parts.  The 
nghtof  a  man  bowingbeforethe  golden  image  which, 
like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  has  set  up  for  his 
own  and  other  people's  worship,  can  never  be  plea- 
sant "Lear"  also,  however,  is  painful.  It  revolts 
against  our  better  feelings  to  behold  two  daughters 
stinging  their  old  father  to  death  with  ingratitude. 
Oor  heart  bleeds  when  we  hear  him  dwell  on  the 
sentiment  of  "  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.''  Yet  before  the 
poet  has  done  with  us,  he  thoroughly  reconciles  us 
to  his  purpose.  We  come  to  love  decay  and  old 
age,  which  Lear  seeks  to  protect  from  contempt  by 
exclaiming,  "The  heavens  themselves  are  old." 
We  learn,  like  Miranda,  "to  suffer  with  those  whom 
we  see  suffer/ *  but  proceed  a  step  beyond  her  teach- 
ing, and  hate  those  who  inflict  the  suffering,  and 
are  not  content  until  we  see  them  hunted  down, 
punished  for  their  wickedness,  and  ultimately  swept 
clean  off  the  stage  of  human  things.  Then  we  re- 
pose—then we  feel  that  justice  has  been  done. 
Then,  gradually,  we  reflect  on  the  great  moral,  that 
to  be  treacherous  and  cruel  is  inconsistent  with  hap- 
piness, and  that  they  who  succumb,  or  even  perish 
in  the  strife  of  goodness,  have  more  real  enjoyment 
of  life  than  their  vanquishers. 

The  u  Man  made  of  Money"  is  based  on  the  same 
principle.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  abridge  a  story, 
especially  after  such  a  writer  as  Douglas  Jerrold, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  don't 
know  the  book  already — very  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
— ve  sld  venture  upon  a  sort  of  rough  outline, 


just  to  suggest  the  kind  of  entertainment  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  when  they  get  at  the  real  thing. 
The  hero  is  a  married  man,  and  the  heroine,  for 
some  considerable  part  of  the  story  at  least,  is  his 
wife.  This  hero,  a  compound  of  bank-notes  and 
bad  passions,  is  known  in  the  world  by  the  name 
of  Solomon  Jericho  ;  and  his  matrimonial  helpmate 
has  been  a  widow  under  the  aristocratic  appellation 
of  Mrs.  Pennybacker.  Douglas  Jerrold  has  a  fancy, 
it  would  seem,  that  all  marriages  are  not  made  in 
heaven,  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  they  are  manu- 
factured somewhere  else.  Whether  he  be  right  or 
not  we  leave  others  to  decide,  having  ourselves  no 
experience  in  that  way.  All  the  husbands  of  our 
acquaintance  are  as  generous  and  considerate  as 
the  imagination  could  desire,  and  all  the  wives  mere 
angels  of  patience  and  tenderness.  But  the  author 
of  "  A  Man  made  of  Money9'  looks  abroad  with  a 
keen  eye  into  society,  and,  we  dare  say,  has  made 
discoveries  which  have  not  come  within  our  nar- 
rower experience.  We,  therefore,  put  implicit  faith 
in  his  pictures,  whether  of  the  Caudles,  or  of  the 
Jerichos  and  Pennybackers.  They  have  their 
types,  no  doubt,  existing  around  us,  and  the  reader 
might  possibly,  if  he  thought  proper,  give  them  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.9' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jericho  had  perpetrated  matri- 
mony through  mutual  deception.  Each  thought 
the  other  rich,  and  married  for  money;  and,  of 
course,  when  the  deed  was  done,  they  both  found 
out  that  the  El  Dorado  they  fancied  they  had  se- 
cured to  themselves  was  simply  a  fiction  of  the 
brain.  Solomon  had  no  cash ;  Mrs.  Jericho,  in 
that  respect,  resembled  him,  but,  in  one  sense,  was 
richer.  She  had  three  children  by  her  former 
husband — treasures  of  talent  and  affection,  of 
course,  but  requiring  to  be  maintained  and  edu- 
cated as  though  they  had  not  been  treasures.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  sort  of  harmony  that 
existed  in  Solomon's  house,  under  these  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Jericho,  a  tall,  stately,  cold,  fierce, 
and  un sympathising  woman,  was  always  worrying 
her  better-half  for  cash,  which  the  hardhearted 
fellow  refused  to  give  her,  chiefly  for  this  reason, 
that  he  had  none  to  give. 

Most  persons  have  experienced  the  uncomfort- 
able sensation  occasioned  by  tho  feel  of  an  empty 
purse.  Solomon  was  familiar  with  it;  but,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  get  a  little  money  at  times,  in  order  to 
live, -he  fared  like  the  rest  of  us,  got  his  cash,  and 
spent  it,  partly  in  domestic  comforts — if  such  a 
man  could  be  said  to  possess  any — partly  at  clubs 
and  taverns,  where  he  sought  to  forget  his  relation- 
ship to  the  handsome  Mrs.  Pennybacker  and  her 
treasures.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and 
vexation,  Solomon,  rendered  excited  by  drinking 
and  late  hours,  utters  the  fatal  wish  that  he 
were  made  of  money.  Satan  takes  him  at  his 
word.  By  a  peculiar  process,  known  only  to 
that  great  chemist  and  philosopher,  a  large  por- 
tion of  Solomon's  fluids  and  solids  is  converted 
into  an  immense  roll  of  bank  notes,  which  is 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  his  microcosm,  where 
the  heart  of  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  had  such 
an  article,  nsed  to  be.  Solomon,  now  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Mrs.  Pennybacker,  is  in  a 
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manner  overwhelmed  with  conjugal  felicity.  Ex- 
perimentalist* talk  of  casting  oil  upon  the  waters, 
hut,  in  this  world,  there  is  nothing  like  casting 
geld  upon  them  ;  that  is  your  true  stiller  of  tem- 
pests, and  the  great  social  elixir  which  converts 
contempt  and  hatred  into  lovo.  Few  can  he  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  a  man  who  carries  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  his  pocket.  It  is  not  self- 
ishness, it  is  not  meanness,  that  makes  people 
idolators  of  gold,  hut  somo  mysterious  influence, 
some  secret  conviction  that  it  is  a  glorious  power, 
entrusted  with  the  office  of  shedding  moral  joy  and 
sunshine  over  the  earth.  %  The  man  who  has  it  is 
not  like  other  men.  There  is  a  sort  of  happiness 
in  sitting  near  him.  By  a  secret  principle,  more 
subtle  than  electricity,  he  infuses  satisfaction  into 
all  around  him.  Shake  him  by  the  hand,  get  him 
to  smile  on  you,  and  you  will  feel  all  the  better  for 
a  month  to  come. 

Among  the  treasures  Mrs.  Pennybacker  brought 
to  Solomon  was  a  boy,  to  whom  the  stepfather  did 
not  take.  He  was  his  mother's  spoilt  child ;  and 
when  the  reader  first  meets  with  him,  he  is  greatly 
inclined  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Basil  Pennybacker 
will  turn  out  a  complete  scamp.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, may  remember — for  the  remark  is  not  quite 
original — that  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  appearances.  Basil  is  what,  in  polite 
phraseology,  we  denominate  a  "  rough  customer/' 
but  has  several  good  points  about  him.  He  is  af- 
fectionate, generous,  and  gentlemanly,  and  hates 
old  Jorico  like  poison.  For  this,  the  "  Man  made 
of  Money  "  cares,  of  course,  very  little.  He  grows 
aspiring  and  ambitious,  rises  in  the  world,  becomes 
acquainted  with  great  people — indeed,  has  the 
honour  of  lending  money  to  a  duke,  and  of  being 
humbugged  and  cheated  by  him — taking  which 
things  into  account,  it  cannot  excite  our  surprise 
that  he  should  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  trifle 
called  domestic  happiness.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Mrs.  Pennybacker,  haying  everything  her  own  way, 
was  now  all  graciousness  and  smiles,  and  that 
her  two  daughters  fawned  like  spaniels  upon  the 
man  of  money ;  but  he  would  not  have  cared  two 
straws  had  it  been  otherwise.  He  could  have  kept 
a  dozen  mistresses,  with  as  many  separate^estab- 
lishments,  had  his  fancy  inclined  bim  that  way ; 
but  Solomon,  liko  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  cared  very 
little  for  female  society,  and  looked  upon  woman's 
love  as  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise. 

Oil  this  point,  as  on  every  other,  Basil  differed 
from  Mr.  Jericho.  The  reason  may  bo,  that  his 
heart  was  not  composed,  like  his,  of  whitoy-brown 
paper.  Among  the  folks  with  whom  our  superb 
hero  had  become  acquainted  were  the  members  of 
the  Carraway  family,  wealthy  at  the  outset,  but 
soon  reduced  by  misfortune  to  livo  in  humble  lodg- 
ings, and  concoct  a  plan  of  emigration,  which  is 
ultimately  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Carraway  has 
a  wife  and  a  daughter;  and  if  the  house  of  the 
Jei'ichos  represent  that  hell  upon  earth,  an  un- 
happy home,  the  humble  apartments  of  the  Carra- 
ways  may  truly  be  said  to  afford  a  picture  of  the 
contrary.  The  father  and  mother,  happy  in  them- 
selves, had  the  additional  happiness  of  possessing 
an  affectionate  daughter,  known  throughout  by 


the  familiar  name  of  Bessie.  As  the  Jerichoi  rise 
in  the  world,  the  Oarraways  sink.  At  the  outset  of 
the  story,  we  find  the  old  gentleman  in  possession 
of  a  very  handsome  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  he  displays  a  noble  hospitality,  en- 
tertaining numbers  at  his  board — and  among  them, 
of  course,  a  few  scamps  besides  Jericho ;  these,  how- 
ever, gave  him  no  further  trouble  when  he  had  lost  his 
property.  Mr.  Basil  Pennybacker  was  then  almost 
his  only  visitor ;  rendered  generous  by  love,  and  en- 
abled to  convince  himself  that  happiness  is  always 
cheap,  whatever  we  may  be  compelled  to  pay  for  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Dante  that  his  Hell  is 
far  more  interesting  than  his  Paradise,  and,  of 
course,  men  have  not  been  slow  in  discovering  the 
reason.  Pain  and  sorrow,  torture  and  affliction, 
are  things  varied,  external,  and  demonstrative  in 
their  nature,  while  happiness  is  one  simple  and  ab- 
sorbing thing,  existing  like  remembered  music  on 
the  heart,  which,  unheard  by  others,  is  still  audible  to 
him  who  remembers,  and  only  rendered  daily  sweeter 
by  time.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  Douglas  Jerrold 
does  not  attempt  to  dilate  on  the  home  joy  of  the 
Carraways.  He  knows  that  all  who  have  ever  tasted 
of  it  will,  by  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  discover  the 
presence  of  the  thing;  while  to  those  who  have  not, 
no  description  of  his,  however  lengthened  or  minute, 
could  eonvey  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  It  would 
be  like  dissertating  on  colours  to  the  blind.  But 
the  reader  of  imagination  knows  all  about  the 
comfort  of  the  Carraways — can  divine  the  look 
with  which  the  mother  poured  out  his  tea  for  the 
old  man,  and  the  air  of  kindly  earnestness  with 
which  Bessy  handed %  him  the  bread  and  butter. 
You  see  the  whole  thing  before  you,  without  the 
author's  being  at  the  pains  to  describe  it  at  all. 
He  suggests  it  irresistibly,  and  that's  enough. 

Bo  you  see  that,  in  "  A  Man  made  of  Money, 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  startling  contrasts,  which 
Montesquieu  maintains  to  be  among  the  greatest 
we  are  capable  of  feeling.  It  is  not  the  author's 
design  to  show  that  poverty  produces  happiness, 
but  that  people  may  be  happy  in  spite  of  it ;  neither 
does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  money  necessarily 
produces  misery,  though  he  does  cordially  undertake 
to  demonstrate  that  men  may  be  miserable  with 
full  coffers,  and  grand  and  vast  establishments,  and 
handsome  wives,  and  fawning  stepdaughters,  and 
fashionable  and  titled  friends.  Opulence  very  na- 
turally surrounds  itself  with  vagabonds,  and  repels 
honest  and  upright  men,  because  the  former  will 
flatter,  and  the  latter  won't.  Jericho's  associates 
are  about  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity  to  be 
picked  up  in  this  town,  and  that  is  saying  no  trifle 
for  them.  They  plungo  him  into  extravagant  ex- 
penses, they  adulate  his  wife,  they  court  his  daugh- 
ters, and  engage  him  ultimately  in  a  duel  in  which 
he  is  shot  through  the  heart.  Then,  there,  the 
reader  exclaims,  is  an  end  of  him  and  the  story  to- 
gether. Not  at  all.  His  heart  being  made  of 
bank-note  paper,  no  hemorrhage  ensues.  People 
who  stand  near  enough  see  the  sky  through  him— 
and  that  is  all ;  or  if  there  be  anything  else  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,  it  is  this — that  the  note*  he 
peeled  off  from  himself  had  for  some  time  a  hole 
in  them,  made  by  a  pistol-ball  in  its  passage* 
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One  fearful  condition  of  Jericho's  life  remains 
yet,  however,  to  be  explained.  He  is  himself  his 
own  bank,  his  physical  system  is  his  cash-box,  and 
as  he  withdraws  the  lining,  the  depository  shrinks  in 
proportion.  In  other  words,  Solomon's  body  dwin- 
dles away  as  he  spends  his  bank-notes,  which  are 
his  own  substanoe,  his  flesh  and  blood,  converted 
into  paper.  Nothing*  therefore,  can  be  more  hor- 
rible than  his  dialogues  with  his  tailor.  The  man 
resMmbering  him  when  he  was  plain  Solomon  Je- 
richo, half-inolined  to  take  the  form  of  an  alderman 
"  his  good  round  belly  with  fiat  capon  lined, "  is  half- 
disposed  to  fancy  he  smells  brimstone  as  he  puts  the 
measures  about  him.  He  starts  back  aghast  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  comparative  anatomy. 
Ho  has  no  calves  to  hie  legs,  no  cheeks  to  his  face, 
no  pectoral  muscles,  no  belly  in  his  pelvis.  He  has 
become  a  mere  animated  skeleton,  of  which  the 
tailor  hears  the  bones  rattle  beneath  his  shrivelled 
mommy-like  skin,  as  he  moves  to  and  fro  before 
him,  He  sometimes  thinks  it  unsafe  to  receive  his 
money,  lest  it  should  take  fire  in  his  strong  box,  or 
explode  and  blow  him  and  his  family  into  air.  Ho 
fancies  his  notes  of  a  sulphurous  tinge,  and  that 
his  gold  rings  like  lava.  Upon  this,  the  tailor  con- 
nits  his  wife,  who,  with  a  true  woman's  feeling, 
advises  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  bad  a 
man..  It  is  true,  she  is  pacified  for  the  moment  by 
the  promise  of  a  new  silk  dress,  but  she  returns  to 
the  charge,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  the 
fact  be  not  recorded  in  the  chroniclo,  that  when  the 
devil  took  Solomon  away  in  a  whiff  of  fetid  gas, 
the  tailor's  wife  moralised  profoundly  for  a  month 
about  it,  and  referred  to  the  advice  she  had  given 
her  hatband  to  hare  nothing  to  do  with  such  people 
er  their  money. 

But  we  have  sadly  perplexed  ourselves  with  this 
outline,  which  wo  intended  to  be  quite  brief ;  and 
now,  having  sent  Solomon  to  Jericho  before  his 
time,  must  request  the  reader  to  step  back  a  little 
way  with  no,  imagine  the  Man  of  Money  to  be  still 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  glory,  and  colehrat- 
ing,  to  please  his  wife,  Basil's  twenty-first  birthday, 
with  extraordinary  pomp.  It  was  some  drawback 
that  Basil  refused  to  be  present  at  the  celobratlon, 
which  went  on,  however,  tolerably  well  without  him, 
the  object  being  merely  to  make  a  great  show.  But 
how,  meanwhile,  was  Basil  employed  ?  This  we 
must  explain  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  own  words, 
which,  as  the  reader,  we  are  sura,  will  admit,  are 
full  of  the  most  generous  philosophy: — 

"Basil  rose  early  on  his  birthday.  Ho  was  up  and  out;  for 
lie  feared  to  be  waylaid  by  Uts  mother  and  sisters,  and  be  bad 
revived— and  it  was  hardly  the  day  to  begin  with  weakness— -not 
to  be  made  the  sbow  at  Jericho  House.  And  be  felt  anger,  pity, 
that  Bessy  and  her  father  and  mother — the  girl  so  sweet,  so 
gtatte,  the  oil  man  with  so  cheery  and  strong  a  heart,  and  the 
whe  so  toft  an$  patient,  with  not  a  frown  or  angry  word  for  for- 
tne— should  be  forgotten,  cast  aside,  like  holiday  garments 
»f  orted  and  worn  out ;  that  his  mother  and  sisterssbould  do  this, 
should  Take  bis  love  for  tbc  daughter  of  a  monied  man  as  a 
mere  caprice,  a  wayward  generosity,  which,  with  every  other 
youthful  freak,  would  last  its  time*  and  then  sebsidn  and  die,  gave 
him  tat  hearUaehe*  not  unmixed  with  shame,  the  sharp  shame 
that  comes  with  blushes  for  those  we  love. 

"  Basil,  we  say,  left  home  early,  resolved,  in  his  owu  fashion,  to 
celebrate  his  coming  of  age.  It  was  tbc  first  day  be  showed  to 
the  wttli,  a  citizen,    He  bnd  determined  to  strip  himscif  for  the 


race  of  life,  casting  aside  all  needless  trappings,  all  foolish,  cum- 
brous pride j  all  vanities  that  at  their  best  bladdery  take  much 
room,  and  sometimes  make  much  idle  noise.  He  would  start  in 
his  path  like  a  runner  in  his  course.  But  he  shall  give  the  his* 
tory  of  ths  day— an  odd,  curious  day,  lor  a  newly-risen  heir,  in 
his  own  words*  He  shall  give  it  as  he  narratod  it  years  after, 
when  the  flush  of  youth  had  passed  from  his  brow,  and  in  manly 
maturity  of  strength  and  beauty,  with  some  forty  years  descended 
with  grace  and  goodness  on  bis  bead,  some  forty  years  hardening 
his  cheek,  and  looking  with  sober  sweetness  from  his  eyes,  he 
told  the  story  of  his  twenty-first  birthday  to  his  eldest  boy,  aged 
eighteen. 

" '  It  was  after  this  manner  Basil,  for  the  boy,  though  some 
time  distant  from  the  world,  is,  upon  arrival,  to  have  his  lather's 
name — after  this  manner,  boy. 

" '  Up  and  early  through  the  city  to  the  fields,  and  there,  in  the 
eye  of  God,  my  knees  upon  their  kindred  day— my  spirit  seeking 
its  hoped-for  home — I  asked  a  blessing  on  the  day.  I  prayed 
that  my  heart  might  feel  the  freshness  of  life  even  as  my  body 
felt  in  every  limb  the  freshness  of  the  morning  earth.  I  prayed 
that  my  soul  might  be  lighted,  even  as  my  sight,  with  the  glory 
that  from  the  gates  of  heaven  streamed  upon  the  world.  I 
prayed  that  I  might  carry  through  my  days  ths  mingled  feelings 
of  that  time — the  constant  touch  of  earth  that  warned  me 
whence  I  came — the  flooding  light  of  heaven  that  showed  me 
where  I'd  go. 

" '  And  then,  Basil,  I  walked  about  the  fields,  and  began  to 
school  myself — making  little  moralities  by  the  way  j  to  see  no* 
thing  common  in  my  path  wheresoever  it  fell;  still,  to  wonder  at 
a  blade  of  grata,  with  its  thousand  veins  carrying  up  and  down 
the  nourishing  green  blood ;  v  and  then  I  would  lay  down,  awhile 
and  listen  to  the  lark — there  is  a  mighty  orchestra  in  fields  and 
woods,  if  we  would  but  cultivate  the  ear  to  attend  to  the  musi- 
cians—listen until  my  blood  throbbed  in  my  ears,  and  I  sprang 
to  the  earth  bounding  with  joy  and  life ;  and  then  I  peeped  in 
and  out  of  hedges,  plucking  little,  gentle,  bashful  flowers,  that 
looked  so  beautiful  in  the  light,  and  preached  this  lesson— one 
of  the  many  of  the  day  to  him  who  plucked  them — to  look  ten- 
derly, thoughtfully,  for  humble  worth,  the  hedge-flowers  of  the 
world,  the  very  poor  relations,  but  still  relations,  of  the  lilies  of 
the  field. 

" ( After  an  hour  or  two  I  felt  it  must  be  time  for  breakfast, 
and  I  resolved  to  take  the  meal  in  patriarchal  state.  And  I, 
moreover,  resolved  on  this  day  to  take  a  lesson  of  temperance ; 
so  I  pitched  upon  a  little  bit  of  a  hillock,  no  higher  than  a  wool- 
sack, with  a  tall  poplar  in  the  middle  of  it.  Well,  I  laid  myself 
down,  and  laid  my  breakfast — rolls  and  butter,  a  bottle  of  milk, 
and  bard  eggs*  But,  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to  fell  to,  a 
bird,  perched  on  the  top  branch  of  the  tree,  piped  away  as  though 
giving  me  especial  welcome  to  his  breakfast  parlour.  Rousing  to 
acknowledge  the  creature's  civility,  my  breakfast  still  remained 
untested.  Just  as  tbo  music  was  finished,  a  miserable  woman-** 
a  moving  bundle  of  rags — with  three  children,  crawled  round 
the  corner  of  the  hedge  and  paused;  and,  for  the  moment,  seeing 
my  breakfast,  looked  as  though  they  beheld  the  Land  of  Promise 
— if  indeed  such  misery  had  ever  been  cheered  with  the  tidings 
of  it. 

"  *  And  now  there  were  four  unexpected  guests,  four  hungry 
mouths  that,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  had  declared  for  my 
breakfast.  The  wretched  woman's  ayes  shone  with  an  uncom- 
fortable light,  a  glittering  sharpness,  as  she  saw  the  food.  But 
the  children,  though  they  never  stirred  a  foot,  the  bread  and 
butter  seemed  to  drag  their  hungry  heads  and  shoulders  forward. 
A  grand  opportunity  this  for  self  discipline.  Providence  had 
so  ordered  it  that  I  might  open  my  twenty-first  birthday  in 
a  goodly  and  hopeful  manner.  I  gladly  acknowledged  the  occa- 
sion, and,  at  a  word,  called  the  woman  and  her  children  to  the 
outspread  meal.  There  was  not  enough  for  all  of  us;  and,  yield- 
ing my  place,  I  departed.  It  was  plain  the  woman  thought  me 
mad.  Sho  watched  ine  as  I  ascended  the  bill ;  and,  I  could  see  her, 
wondering  at  the  stranger,  sit  down  with  her  children,  doubtless 
thanking  her  fortune  that  had  that  day  sent  her  a  lunatic  And 
this  was  my  breakfast  when  I  came  of  age :  so  begun  my  trial 
birthday. 

"  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  town,  that  I  might  go  on  with 
my  lessons ;  for  I  determined  to  study  one  matter  or  the  other 
until  I  returned  to  bed.  I  walked  in  the  park.  There  was  a 
drill-sergeant  at  work  with  a  score  or  so  of  young  recruits — hu- 
man clods — in  scarlet  livery.    It  was  odd,  and,  in  my  humour, 
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sad,  to  vee  with  what  pains  and  care  the  mnstennan  thumped, 
and  punched,  and  cuffed,  and  rebuked  his  looting,  goggling, 
shambling  'prentices.  With  what  serene  stupidity  they  took  a 
tap  upon  the  knuckles,  as  though  the  cane  was  some  light  prettiness 
of  office — some  radiant  peacock's  feather — nought  uglier,  heavier, 
descending.  Curious,  too,  to  see  how  contentedly  these  lumps 
of  men  would  swallow  an  oath  and  curse,  flung  at  them  as  though 
the  blasphemy  and  malediction  were  an  expected  part  and  por- 
tiou  of  their  daily  bread.  And  so  Jhese  civil  babes  and  sucklings 
were  swathed,  and  bandaged,  and  set  upon  their  legs,  and  taught 
to  walk,  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and,  upon  severe  occasions,  to  throw 
firebrands  among  cottage  thatch,  and  bombshells  upon  conse- 
crated churches.  And  I  thought  this  a  sad  sight — spectacle  of 
folly,  crime,  and  ignorance — and  I  determined,  for  my  life  for- 
ward, whenever  I  heard  of  glory,  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  an 
evil  in  the  ornaments  of  greatness — a  harlot  in  jewels  and  a 
crown — and  these  niched  from  the  transmuted  toQ  of  the  peasant 
and  the  craftsman.    And  this  was  the  next  lesson  of  my  birthday. 

"Then  I  wandered  to  a  famous  spot.     It  was  where,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  great,  grim  men  of  power — who  wore  authority 
as  though  authority  should  have  the  look  and  manners  of  an 
ogre,  not  of  a  sage — set  up  the  pillory,  wherein  men  were  pun- 
ished for  having  souls  with  more  than  the  proper  daring  and 
stubbornness  of  soul — souls  that  would  have  their  own  opinion, 
as  their  masters  had  their  own  teeth,  to  digest  for  themselves, 
and  not  take  in  the  spoou'a-meat  of  power,  with  thankful  looks 
for  what  was  given  them.    And  the  bodies,  corrupted  with  these 
wicked  and  rebellious  souls,  were  placed  in  the  pillory ;  and,  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  I  bowed  to  the  place — the  martyr-field  of 
opinion.   And,  perhaps  ft  was  that  I  was  hungry — and,  with  empty 
stomachs,  men,  they  say,  have  sometimes  wandering  heads — but, 
my  ion  (the  reader,  we  trust,  has  not  forgotten  that  Basil  is  all  tie 
while  talking  in  this  page  by  anticipation,  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  quill,  to  his  unborn  boy,  Basil,  junior),  but, 
my  son,  I  winked,  and,  when  I  looked  again,  there  indeed  was  the 
pillory;  hut  not  the  pillory  of  punishment,  not  the  dry,  meagre 
wood,  the  hungry,  flesh-devouring  timber.     No :  the  blood  that 
had  run  about  it  carried  strange  virtue  with  it,  a  strange  excel- 
lence, under  the  brooding  wings  of  time.     The  naked  wood  im- 
bibed the  stream,  and  the  bare  pillory  became  leafy  as  laurel,  as 
fruitful  as  the  vine,  the  leaves  of  a  strange  sort,  but  undying, 
and  filled  with  a  sweet  perfume  that  scented  far  aronnd.     And 
the  fruit  was  of  a  curious,  a  delicious  kind;  bite  and  bite  as  you 
would,  the  lovely  pulp  returned,  the  wound  healed — now  bitter, 
now  whole.     Well,  my  boy,  having  had  my  day-dream,  my  vision 
of  the  pillory,  I  learned  to  strive  to  look  backward  with  thankful 
looks;  I  learned  to  read  the  suffering  of  the  man  by  the  light  of 
his  time,  and,  with  all  love  for  the  living,  to  have  gratitude  for 
the  dead.     We  are  too  apt  to  bury  our  accounts  along  with  our 
benefactors—to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  others  as  though  they 
were  the  just  property  of  ourselves.     How  to  think  against  this 
was  another  lesson — a  lesson  learned  in  the  Place  of  Pillory — of 
my  birthday. 

"  And  then  I  looked  into  a  court  of  law,  then  into  a  church, 
then  went  upon  'Change,  and  in  every  place  tried  to  divide  man 
from  his  double  or  false  man — from  the  artificial  himself  that  so 
often  walks  about  the  world  with  him,  in  profane  places,  and 
sometimes  in  sacred  temples. 

"And  I  went  into  miserable  lanes  where  human  creatures, 
styed  like  swine,  had  little  beyond  the  swine's  instinct  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  gabble  brutality.  And  even  here  I  learnt  to  reverence 
the  human  heart,  for  in  some  foul  place,  some  alley — nest  of 
misery — there  it  will  flourish  in  its  best  beauty,  giving  out,  even 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  the  sweets  of  love,  and  charity,  and  re- 
signation. It  was  in  one  of  these  places  I  took  a  crust  for  my 
dinner,  and  tried  to  swallow  a  lire-long  lesson  of  patience  and 
contentment  with  the  meal." 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mrs.  Jericho  makes  the 
discovery  that  her  son  meditates  allying  himself 
with  a  member  of  the  rained  Oarraways  family ; 
and,  with  the  solicitude  which  a  tender  matron 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  re- 
pairs to  the  lodgings  of  her  old  friends,  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  breaking  off  the  match.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  Douglas  Jerrold's  writings 
know  that  he  is  a  great  master  of  pathos.    Indeed, 


the  springs  of  laughter  lie  generally  close  by  thee* 
of  tears,  so  that  they  who  most  successfully  excite 
our  merriment,  likewise  touch  us  most  sensibly  when 
they  desire  to  awaken  our  softer  sympathies.  At 
least  this  is  the  ease  with  Jerrold,  who  has  wit  and 
pathos  at  command,  and,  as  he  is  disponed,  can  set 
the  fireside  or  the  table  in  a  roar,  or  hush  a  whole 
circle  of  readers  and  hearers  with  deep  sorrow.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  might  select  numerous  passages ; 
but  whoever  has  a  delicate  perception  of  pathetic 
writing  will  discover  in  the  following  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  said  :— 

14 « All  I  ask  for,  Basil,'  cried  his  mother,  with  new  energy,  f  is 
the  trial  of  two  years.* 

«* '  A  trial  for  me!'  cried  Basil,  hurrying  into  the  loom,  •  my 
dear  lady,  on  what  account  P  Susan  told  mo  you  were  here,  and 
I  lost  no  time  to  ask  your  blessing;'  and  Basil  bent  his  head, 
and  kissed  his  mother's  hand,  then  gently  asked,  'Where's 
father  P' 

u '  I  thought  it  best  to  come  alone,'  answered  Mrs.  Jericho. 

" '  Oh,  I  wouldn't  trouble  Mr.  Jericho  for  the  world*— I  meant 
my  other  father,  father  Cam  ways.'  Mm.  Jeriaho  frowned,  and 
bit  her  lip.  '  I  thought  he'd  be  home  before  me.  We  have  had 
such  a  ramble ;  and,  my  dear  lady,  we  have  selected  two  such 
ploughs — fit  to  plough  Elysium.' 

** '  Ploughs !  *  cried  Mrs.  Jericho.  ■  In  heaven's'  name,  Basil, 
what  do  you  mean  P' 

"  *  Mean  1  the  noblest  meaning  in  the  world,  my  dear  mother. 
The  first  meaning  of  the  first  man— work,  mother,  work.  Two 
such  ploughs ! '  cried  Basil. 

"  '  My  poor  boy,  you  must  be  mad ; '  and  Mrs.  Jericho  sighed, 
and  shook  her  head. 

.  " '  Not  mad,  my  dear  lady,  only  wondrous  happy.  Ton  see, 
mother,  we've  been  shopping—delightful  employment,  you'll  own 
that — keen  cheapening  a  few  of  Vulcan's  nienacks,  with  which 
we  propose  to  set  off  nature.  Such  ploughs,  I  say  I  Fancy  took 
a  flight  into  the  future,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  corn  wave  to 
and  fro  while  I  looked  at  them.  Such  axes !  how  they  will 
startle  the  wood  nymphs.  8nch  hoes,  such  rakes,  such  pitch- 
forks! I  never  felt  so  proud  in  my  life  as  while  I  handled  'em. 
Every  tool  seemed  to  me  at  once  the  weapon  and  the  ornament 
of  independence.  With  such  magnificent  arms,  a  tone  mm  may 
go  forth  and  conquer  the  wilderness,  making  the  earth  ***n* 
with  the  noblest  of  victories.' 

"  '  Rhapsodist  1'  cried  Mrs.  Jericho,  *  and  yon  can  leave  home 
— can  quit  fortune,  fiuntty,  every  grace  and  happiness  of  life — 
for  the  whin  of  a  desert  1* 

" '  Grace  and  happiness  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  always  carry 
with  him — the  most  valuable  of  lnggage — they  pack  very  easily. 
Desert !  Look  here,  my  dear  mother,  see !'  and  3asil  toolc  from 
his  pocket  a  map,  which,  unfolding,  he  spread  upon  the  table. 
'  Quite  a  land  of  plenty.  Earth  is  here  so  kind,  that,  tickle  her 
with  a  hoe,  and  she  laughs  with  a  harvest.' 

"  Mrs.  Jericho  said  nothing,  but  shook  her  head  and  sighed. 
And  here  Mrs.  Carraways  gently  withdrew. 

**  *  Look  here,  my  dear  mother.'  And  Basil  traced  the  map  with 
his  finger.  'See,  here's  where  we  shall  disembark.  Here,  yon 
see,  is  Port  Pancake.  Here  is  Van  Dumpling's  Land.  And  now  wo 
skirt  along  here  till  we  come  to  Smokejack  Point.  Then  we  turn 
to  the  left  by  Pudding  Mount,  until  we  break  upon  Sea-pie  Bay. 
Then  we  at  once  get  into  the  Lavender.' 

"'Lavender  I '  echoed  Mrs.  Jericho,  feebly. 

"'Yes,  a  home  in  the  Lavender  is  where  we  are  bound  for* 
And  then,  you  see,  and  then' — 

"For  a  minute  Mrs.  Jericho's  tears  have  fallen  upon  the  map. 
Basil  would  not  sec  them.  At  length  his  voice  thickened,  then 
fairly  broke ;  and  the  next  moment  son  and  mother  were  sobbing 
in  each  other's  arms." 

Without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful  to  any  of 
our  contemporaries,  we  must  be  allowed  to  exprese 
our  doubt  whether  there  be  one  among  them — save 
Jerrold  himself— who  could  hare  written  "  A  Man 
made  of  Money."  Occasionally  its  wildness  borders 
upon  extravagance,  and  everywhere,  perhaps,  the 
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tire  is  too  biting,  and  the  exhortations  to  uprightness 
sad  integrity  too  earnest  altogether  to  suit  the  taste 
of  this  fastidious  and  effeminate  age.  Bat  that  does 
not  much  signify.  Thebook  has  vitality  in  it,  and  will 
enforce  admiration,  not  only  from  the  present  gene- 
ration, but  from  all  those,  also,  which  are  to  come. 
It  might  smack,  perhaps,  a  little  of  pedantry  to 
enter  into  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  philosophy 
contained  in  such  a  work;  because  where  it  stands  it 
is  already  popularised,  and  could  hardly  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 

The  author's  object  is  to  combat  that  idolatry  of 
gold  which  constitutes  the  besetting  sin  of  this  age. 
We  are  not  among  the  "  laudator es  Umporis  acti;" 
we  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  think  that  there  is  less 
virtue  amongst  us  than  amongst  our  ancestors ;  per- 
haps, if  the  question  were  peremptorily  put  to  us, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion.  But  in  the  worship  of  money  we  would 
really  appear  to  have  improved  upon  our  predeces- 
sors, insomuch  that,  without  the  slightest  figure  of 
speech,  poverty  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a 
crime.  We  look  fiercely  at  it,  we  chase  it  from  our 
presence,  we  hunt  it  down,  we  imprison,  we  trans- 
port it.  God's  image  in  a  poor  man  is  invisible  to 
as.  Like  Pope's  miser,  Bond,  we  damn  the  poor, 
sod  hate  them  from  our  heart.  And  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  strength  of  the  servile  homage 
we  pay  to  riches.  We  besiege  the  rich  man's  door, 
we  call  him  wise  and  beautiful,  we  fawn  upon  him, 
we  lick  the  dust  from  his  shoes — nay,  we  invite  him, 
tile  Caliban,  to  put  his  foot  upon  our  necks,  and  to 
treat  us  as  his  born  slaves. 

Against  this  all-pervading  corruption,  Jerroldhas, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  lifted  up  his  voice — in  his 
"  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,"  in  "  Punch's  Letters 
to  his  Son,"  in  his  beautifully  pathetic  "  Story  of 
a  Feather,"  in  his  "  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,"  and, 
lastly,  in  his  "  Man  made  of  Money."  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  he  decries  wealth 
si  wealth.  He  only  inveighs  against  the  abuse  of 
it;  against  that  hardness  of  the  heart  which  it  is 
too  apt  to  superinduce ;  against  its  heartless  selfish- 
ness and  utcer  insensibility  to  the  suffering  of  others. 
To  come  to  a  different  conclusion  is  impossible,  un- 
less we  wilfully  close  our  eyes  to  the  purport  of  his 
entire  writings.  He  has  done  good  service  for  op- 
pressed and  persecuted,  poverty,  but  has  not  proved 
a  whit  less  serviceable  to  the  opulent  themselves. 
He  has  endeavoured  "to  make  them  feel  what 


wretches  feel,  that  they  may  shake  their  superflux 
to  them,  and  show  the  heavens  more  j  ust. ' '  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  wo  could  desire  for  the  oountry 
is,  that  its  entire  literature  should  be  pervaded  by 
Douglas  Jen-old's  spirit.  In  all  possible  and  con- 
ceivable reformations,  the  reformation  of  the  heart 
in  respect  to  money- worship  is  the  most  import- 
ant. Delivered  from  this  pestilential  passion,  we 
should  find  leisure  for  thought,  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  works  of  art,  of  high  poetry,  of  men,  and 
sculpture,  and  painting.  We  should  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  and,  looking  quietly  about  us,  discover 
in  what  way  we  might  be  most  beneficial  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  whether  in  large  or  small  matters. 
In  some  other  countries  there  is  already  a  greater 
freedom  from  grasping  avarice,  or  rather  from  a 
Catilinarian  passion  for  money  than  exists  hero  with 
us.  They  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  better 
feelings  to  the  filling  of  their  coffers,  and  conse- 
quently think  it  well  worth  their  while  to  make 
sacrifices  for  freedom. 

It  is  to  diffuse  this  sentiment  through  English 
society  that  Douglas  Jerrold  writes.  His  intention 
would  be  equally  laudable,  therefore,  were  he  ever 
so  inferior  an  author;  but  bringing,  as  he  does, 
vivacity,  wit,  invention,  and  jocularity,  and  an  in- 
vincible power  of  amusing,  to  the  task,  we  are  con- 
fident we  cannot  be  wrong  in  ranking  him  among 
the  foremost  and  best  writers  of  his  ago.  That  he 
has  faults,  we  admit,  though  we  do  not  care  to  point 
them  out ;  there  are  plenty  of  others  to  do  that, 
and  pride  themselves  upon  it.  We,  consequently, 
prefer  devolving  the  agreeable  labour  upon  them. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  acknowledged  that  he 
has  his  defects,  which  we  do,  in  order  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  praise  of  impartiality  that  might 
otherwise  be  denied  us.  However,  the  thing  is 
done,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  We  infinitely  pre- 
fer dwelling  on  his  other  qualities,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  so  completely  swallow  up  his  defects, 
faults,  and  imperfections,  that  we  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  our  while  to  notice  them,  had  we 
not  been  kindly  reminded  of  this  duty  in  several 
quarters.  We  pause  here,  not  that  we  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  that  we  must  stop  somewhere. 
It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  us  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  his  writings,  as  though  they  had  been 
only  published  yesterday ;  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  new  and  complete  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  author.  <» 


A    SPRING    SONG. 


8w allow!  swallow!  hither  wing, 
Hither,  swallow,  bringing  Spring. 
Prom  the  lake  hath  gone  the  teal, 

Bed  the  widgeon  from  the  stream ; 
Now  no  more  our  bursting  woods 

Hear  the  swooping  merlin's  scream. 
Come,  thou  dawn  of  Summer,  come — 

Hither  leaves  and  shadows  bringing, 
Bladod  furrows,  nested  eaves-— 

Sweetest  songs  the  south  is  singings 
Bringing  violets,  bringing  Spring, 
Hither,  swallow,  hither  wing. 


IT. 


Swallow!  swallow!  hither  wing, 
Dearest  playmate  of  the  Spring ; 
Come,  the  celandine  no  more 

Dreads  the  gusty  wrath  of  March ; 
Golden-tasseU'd  is  the  birch — 

Emerald  fringes  hath  the  larch. 
Come,  thou  news  of  Summer,  come— 

Trills  and  hedgerow  twitterings  bringing, 
Quivering  mountings  of  the  lark, 

Shrillest  songs  the  ousel's  singings- 
Snowing  orchards — mate  of  Spring  1 
Hither,  swallow,  hither  wing. 

W.  C.  BxirftlH* 
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HAY'S  THEORY  OP  PROPORTIONS.1 


Amidst  the  efforts  and  researches  now  making  in 
art,  when  GoYerament  commissions,  presiding  over 
public  taste,  are  rearing  monuments  of  oar  era,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  resources  of  native  talent,  and 
the  opportunity  is  avowedly  embraced  to  give  a 
refining  impulse  to  the  age  by  direct  tuition  in  the 
arts  of  design,  a  philosophy  of  the  subject,  especially 
a  philosophy  with  a  practical  aim,  must  be  well 
entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  has  laid  before 
ut,  in  the  undernoted  publications,  at  once  a  remem- 
brancer of  his  labours  towards  the  foundation  of  such 
a  philosophy,  and  a  proof  of  his  perseverance  and 
improvement  in  the  perception  of  its  principles. 

The  former  works  of  this  author,  seven  in  num- 
ber, embrace  the  study  and  arrangement  of  colour 
in  dress,  furniture,  flower-gardens,  the  manufac- 
ture of  coloured  fabrics,  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  also  the  proportion  and  beauty  of  form  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  ornamental 
design;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  has  been  called 
forth  by  their  growing  utility.  It  facilitates  reference, 
and  points  out,  without  the  labour  of  research,  the 
parts  it  is  desirous  for  any  one  tb  consult. 

To  the  eighth  number  of  the  catalogue,  being  a 
Hew  volume,  and  the  second  of  the  works  that  are 
noted  below,  we  propose  devoting  a  little  careful 
examination. 

Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  "Elements  of  Criticism," 
(p.  428),  urges  elaborate  objections  to  the  supposed 
analogy  of  proportion  in  "  numbers*'  and  propor- 
tion in  "quantity/*  having  previously  complained 
that,  by  many  writers,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
In  buildings  there  are  certain  proportions  that  please 
the  eye,  as  in  sounds  there  are  certain  proportions 
that  please  the  ear. 

In  the  latter  instance,  Lord  Kaimes  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  oppugn  that  musical  proportions  and 
those  of  architecture  are  addressed  to  different 
senses,  through  the  ear  and  the  eye ;  and  that  ob- 
jects of  different  senses  have  no  resemblance,  nor 
indeed  any  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  former 
ease  he  urges  that  number  and  quantity  have  no 
natural  relation — quantity  being  a  real  quality  of 
matter,  number  merely  an  idea  arising  from  the 
sight  of  a  plurality  of  objects.  If  not  precisely  the 
views  adopted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  of  October,  1818,  on  the  appearanco 
of  Mr.  Hay's  first  three  works,  these  arbitrary  opi- 
nions of  Lord  Kaimes  are  strangely  allied  to  those 
of  the  reviewer.  But  Lord  Kaimes  at  least  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  analogy  is  not  identity, 
nor  even  absolute,  but  only  probable  resemblance 
— sufficient,  however,  to  admit  of  either  strict  or  ap- 


proximate calculations  regarding  the  one  branch 
of  the  analogue,  based  upon  the  known  circum- 
stances of  the  other.  It  may  be  said  with  safety 
of  the  great  critical  philosopher  of  the  last  century— 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.1' 

"We  remember  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  when  a  stu- 
dent, enunciating,  as  a  positive  perception  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  conscious,  the  correspondency  of 
vibrations  amongst  the  various  objects  in  a  room ; 
every  object,  however  dissimilar,  having  its  vibra- 
tion, and  a  definite  harmony  of  vibrations  subsisting 
amongst  them.     We  cannot  pretend  to  say  what 
Lord  Kaimes  might  have  thought  of  this ;  but,  as 
regards,  at  all  events,  the  relation  betwixt  number 
and  quantity,  he  is  ludicrously  wrong — number  and 
quantity  being  now  literally  synonymous  terms  of 
science.f     Nothing  has  struck  us  more,  however, 
than  that  even  Lord  Kaimes,  with  all  these  blinding 
prejudices  to  contest,  should  have  all  but  stumbled 
on  the  very  idea  wrought  out  by  Mr.  Hay.     "An 
arithmetical  proportion,"  he  observes,  "  is  agreeable 
in  numbers ;  but  have  we  any  reason  to  infer  that 
it  must  also  bo  agreeable  in  quantity  ?    At  that 
rate,"  he  continues,  "  a  geometrical  proportion,  and 
many  others  which  are  agreeable  in  numbers,  ought 
also  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity."     Mr.  Hay  has 
justified  the  latent  suspicion  of  Lord  Kaimes  re- 
garding geometrical  proportion ;  but  not  syntheti- 
cally, and  embracing  at  random  the  whole  propor- 
tions of  Euclid's  sixth  book,  including  the  ex  equate 
in  proportione  perturbata  !    He  has  gone  to  work 
analytically,  and  thus  discovering  the  rules  that 
are  specially  applicable  to  proportion  individual 
objects  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  in  architectural 
and  ornamental  design,  and,  finally,  in  the  human 
head  and  countenance — has  proved,  indeed,  that 
forms  and  quantities  are  agreeable,  because  they 
are  proportionate ;  at  the  same  time  establishing  a 
matter  of  far  higher  importance  and  utility  than 
this  abstract  but  controverted  proposition,  namely, 
what  are  the  proportions  that  realise    eesthetic 
beauty. 

The  power  of  analysis,  moro  especially  of  geo- 
metrical analysis,  has  not  been  more  remarkably 
illustrated  since  the  days  of  Lesslie.  A  special  ana- 
lysis educes  the  rule  particularly  applicable  to  the 
subject,  or  rather  object,  of  investigation,  and  re- 
lieves the  wandering  ingenuity  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  vague  conjecture.  It  was  on  this  that  Sir  John 
Lesslie  triumphantly  asserted  a  superiority  over  the 
earlier  of  the  ancient  geometricians,  to  whom  the 
still  incomprehensible  enigma  of  the  Porisms  of 
Pappus}  were  unknown  : — 


*  1.  A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  Edinburgh:  Blackwoods.  1840.— 2.  On  the  Science  of 
Proportions  by  which  the  human  head  and  countenance,  as  represented  in  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  ordinary  nature.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  "Pint  Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty,  &c,  &c,  &c.  Edinburgh; 
Blackwoods.    1849. 

f  "  The  doctrine  of  proportion,  which  is  really  hut  an  application  of  arithmetic,  the  idea  of  number  being  transferred  to  quantity 
or  magnitude  by  a  process  of  subdivision." — Lesslie. 

%  " The  primary  object*  which  geometry  contemplates,"  he  says,  (Notes  and  Illustration*  to Lesslie**  Analysis,  p. 305)  "are,  from 
their  nature,  incapable  of  decomposition.  No  wonder  that  ingenuity  lias  only  wasted  its  efforts  to  define  such  elementary  notions.  I* 
appears  more  philosophical  to  invert  the  usual  procedure,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the 
principles  of  the  science.  Though  no  words  can  paint  a  simple  sound,  this  may  yet  be  rendered  intelligible  by  describing  the  unok 
q(  its  articulation." 
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"The  {bonders  of  mathematical  learning  among  the  Greeks 
were,  in  general,  tinctured  with  a  portion  of  mysticism,  transmitted 
from  Pythagoras,  and  cherished  in  the  school  of  Plato.  Geometry 
became  thus  infected  at  its  source.  By  the  later  Plato uists  who 
flourished  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
puis  intetteotual  science,  far  sublimed  above  the  grossness  of 
uteris!  contact.  Such  visionary  metaphysics  could  not  impair 
tie  suliditj  of  the  superstructure ;  but  did  contribute  to  perpetuate 
tone  misconceptions,  and  to  gire  a  wrong  turn  to*  philosophical 
speculation." 

Yet  it  might  not  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  mathematicians  had  actually  discovered 
in  geometry  the  principles  which  guidod  their  ele- 
gant arts  in  their  unerring  refinement,  and  that, 
having  lost  sight  of  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples, as,  indeed,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
constructive  rules  used  in  erecting  and  embellishing 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  we  blindly  ascribe  to 
visionary  vanity,  a  pride  and  exultation  really  attri- 
butable to  that  employment  of  geometrical  principles 
vhich  was  either  too  familiar  to  be  explained  by 
their  philosophical  writers',  or  too  recondite  to  be 
handed  down  to  a  darker  age,  and  a  more  barbarous 
people.  TVe  cannot  forget  that  there  was  an  ancient 
geometric  analysis,  the  origin,  indeed,  of  all  ana- 
lytical method,  "  ascribed, "  in  the  language  of 
Play  fair,  "very  generally  to  the  Platonic  school." 

Mr.  Hay,  it  is  true,  has  not  gone  into  his  geo- 
metric analysis  and  composition  altogether  experi- 
mentally. He  has  endeavoured  to  assist  or  facilitate 
his  researches,  we  may  say,  to  limit  or  restrict  them 
to  the  investigation  of  those  harmonic  ratios  which 
in  nature  appear  to  pervade  with  one  common  ana- 
logy the  regions  of  sound,  colour,  and  form.  Far- 
ther than  we  have  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  this  analogy,  by  merely  glancing  at  its 
possibility  as  we  passed,  we  do  not  here  mean  to 
penetrate.  But  we  must  say,  that  in  several  of  his 
vorts  Mr.  Hay  seems  to  have  adduced  a  series  of 
Tery  striking  coincidences  in  proof  that  the  same 
law  of  natural  arrangement,  and  the  same  harmonic 
ratio  of  numbers  known  and  practised  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  of  music,  is  applicable  to  the  chromatic 
Kale  of  colours,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  analysis 
of  beauty  of  conformation.  His  harmony  of  num- 
bers, and  method  of  applying  it  to  form,  is  what 
we  have  at  present  to  discuss. 

The  first  simple  multiples  of  the  unit  having  no 
other  aliquot  parts,  are  2,  3,  and  5,  and  theso  num- 
bers are  taken  as  tho  source  of  all  harmony.  Ap- 
plying these  radicals  to  the  three  triangles  which 
may  be  called  the  elements  of  all  form,  since  nothing 
short  of  a  trianglo  can  be  made  to  enclose  space 
at  all,  Mr.  Hay  shows  the  following  numerical  ratios 
to  be  found  in  their  angles  : — 

"1  to  2    in    46  degrees  to  90  degrees. 
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"And  these  ratios  (aays  Mr.  Hay)  correspond  exactly  to  those 
of  Uk  rapidity  in  the  pulsations  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  weU-estahliihed  laws  of  the  science  of  acoustics, 
predate  foe  most  perfect  consonances,  of  sound  upon  the  ear. 
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This  analogy,  I  may  add,  is  in  no  way  forced,  bat  arises  na- 
turally and  necessarily  from  these  simple  elements  of  plane 
geometry. 

"  The  two  first  of  these  triangles  have  been  called  the  two 
symmetries!  triangles  of  Plato,  who  refers  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words—*  Of  the  two  triangles,  the  isosceles  is  allotted  oae  na» 
ture,  but  the  oblong  or  scalene  is  characterised  by  infinity ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  choose  the  most  beautiful  amongst  infinities, 
if  we  wish  to  commence  our  investigations  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner.' These  three  triangles  are  the  primary  elements  of  the 
five  regular  solids,  or  Platonic  bodies,  which  are  the  tetrahe- 
dron, hounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles ;  the  octahedron, 
bounded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles ;  the  icosahedron,  bouuded 
by  twenty  equilateral  triangles;  the  hexahedron,  or  cube,  bounded 
by  six  squares;  and  the  dodecahedron,  bounded  by  twelve  penta- 
gons. Besides  these  fire,  there  can  he  no  other  solids  bounded  by 
like,  equal,  and  regular  plane  figures,  and  the  solid  angles  of 
which  arc  all  equal 

"  In  describing  these,  Plato  confines  himself  to  the  four  first, 
and  merely  hints  at  the  dodecahedron  in  these  words: — 'There 
is  also  a  certain  fifth  composition  which  Divinity  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  universe.'  The  body  may,  therefore,  have 
been  discovered  Iff  some  other  geometer.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
these  triangles  are  not  only  the  elements  of  the  most  beautiful 
rectilineal  plane  figures,  hut  of  the  moat  beautiful  rectilineal  solid 
bodies. 

"  Every  regular  rectilineal  plane  figure  has  a  curvelineal  figure, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  it.  For  instance,  if  we  take  one  of 
the  equal  aides  of  the  primary  isosceles  triangle,  which  is  half  of 
the  square,  as  a  radius  of  a  eurvelmeal  figure,  of  which  the  right 
angle  of  the  triangle  is  the  centre,  a  circle  will  he  described  whose 
circumference  will  necessarily  pass  through  both  its  other  angles. 
The  circle  is,  therefore,  the  curvelineal  figure  that  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  primary  isosceles  triangle. 

"  If,  in  like  manner,  we  take  the  two  unequal  sides  of  the 
primary  scalene  triangle,  which  is  half  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
as  the  semidiameter  of  a  curvelineal  figure,  of  which  the  right  angle 
of  the  triangle  is  the  centre,  an.  ellipse  will  be  described,  the 
circumference  of  which  will  necessarily  pass  through  each  of 
the  other  two  angles.  This  ellipse,  which  has  many  peculiar 
properties,  is,  therefore,  the  curvelineal  figure  that  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  primary  scalene  triangle.  As  the  revohUioa  of 
the  circle  upon  its  diameter  will  produce  a  sphere*  so  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ellipse  upon  its  transverse  diameter  will  produce  a 
prolate  spheroid;  and  these  two  bodies  are  consequently  the 
curvelineal  solids  arising  from  the  elementary  figure,  in  which 
the  principles  of  geometric  harmony  have  been  found  to  exist. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  tho  figures  I  liave  adopted  as  the 
elements  of  beauty,  namely,  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
the  pentagon,  the  circle,  and  the  ellipse,  whose  proportions  are 
derived  from  the  elementary  figure  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
have  not  been  chosen  empirically,  hut  are  what  have  been  in 
every  age  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms."  • 

From  theso  known  quantities  of  geometrical 
analysis,  Mr.  Hay  has  striven  to  define  the  un- 
known quantity  of  proportion  in  tho  human  head 
and  countenance  in  all  the  gradations  it  presents  of 
accidental  beauty  and  conformation.  The  union  of 
the  globular  and  spheroidal  forms  referred  to,  pre- 
sent, at  once,  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  in 
the  structure  of  tho  human  head.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  approximation  of  the  plane of the  face 
to  a  vertical  line,  in  contradistinction  to  the  grovel  • 
ling  facial  horizontally  of  the  lower  animal* — 

"Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  csetera  terrain, 

Os  homini  sublimi  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollerc  vultue," 

Ov.  Md.%  /.,  84. 

— the  union  of  the  globular  and  spheroidal  forma, 
both  in  the  external  form  of  "  the  human  head 
divine"  and  its  sections,  comprises  tho  whole  secret 
of  the  structure  of  that  admirable  piece  of  sym- 
metry. Yet  high  as  the  conformation  of  the  human 
cranium  rauki  in  nature,  there  ifi  an  arttstical  ideal 
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here  demonstrated  which  nature  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
reached;  the  probability  of  which  is,  however,  esta- 
blished by  the  fact,  that  the  highly  refined  and  most 
intellectual  races  of  men  approximate  towards  it, 
while  the  barbarous  tribes  exhibit  the  greatest  de- 
parture from  that  exalted  standard  which,  although 
superior  in  its  developments  to  those  of  the  most 
gifted  races  of  men,  can  nevertheless  be  identified 
as  the  high  idtcd  of  Greek  art  That  interesting 
question  then  reonrs  with  tenfold  force — Could  the 
Greeks,  after  all,  bare  transcended  reality  in  their 
ideal  figure  of  the  human  head  by  mathematical 
deduction,  since,  after  passing  the  natural  boundary, 
and  the  modifiations  of  circumstance,  race,  climate, 
and  civilization, the  further  developments  are  purely 
mathematical  ?  Mr.  Hay  establishes,  we  think,  con- 
clusively that  the  nearer  a  head  or  countenance 
approaches  to  the  combination  of  the  most  per- 
fect geometrical  figures,  the  higher  will  be  its 
degree  of  beauty,  unaffected  by  what  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  termed  "  expression,"  and  the  greater  its 
capacity  for  expression  itself.  Such  beauty  and 
capacity  for  expression  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  in- 
fused into  the  ideal  head*  of  their  deities.  These 
rules  of  art  are  buried  in  oblivion.  But,  whilst  it 
has  been  plausibly  enough  suggested  that  they 
reached  the  idea  of  perfect  beauty  by  a  collective 
process,  embodying  all  the  most  perfect  points  of 
the  most  perfect  models,  and  thus  refining  upon 
nature,  there  are  not  awanting  those  who  hold 
(and  Mr.  Hay  of  the  number)  that  the  excellence 
of  the  Greeks  resulted  not  from  a  study  of  nature, 
but  from  some  creative  and  abstract  principle.  How 
else  should  it  have  happened  that  the  same  standard 
of  ideal  beauty  which  pervaded  ancient  Greek  art 
is  only  to  be  reached  by  imitation. 

"We  find  (iayt  Mr.  Hay)  that  the  principle  from  which  the 
ideal  beauty  arose  in  the  head  and  countenance,  as  represented  in 
the  works  of  ancient  Greek  art,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
When,  however,  we  examine  carefully  a  fine  specimen,  we  find 
its  beauty  and  grandeur  to  depend  more  upon  the  degree  of  har- 
mony "MM>grife  its  parte,  as  to  their  relative  proportions  and 
mode  of  arrangement,  than  upon  their  excellence  taken  indi- 
vidually. It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  those  who  attribute  the 
beauty  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  merely  to  a  selection  of  parts 
from  various  models,  must  be  in  error.  No  assemblage  of  parts 
from  ordinary  nature  could  have  produced  its  principal  cha- 
racteristic— the  excess  in  the  angle  of  the  facial  line ;  much  less 
could  it  have  led  to  that  exquisite  harmony  of  pacts  by  which  it 
is  so  eminently  distinguished;  neither  can  we  reasonably  agree 
with  Dr.  Oken  and  others,  who  assert  that  it  was  produced  by  an 
exclusive  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  genius  bestowed  upon  the 
ancient  Greek  artists. 

"That  the  inspiration  of  genius,  combined  with  a  careful 
study  of  nature,  were  essential  elements  in  the  production  of  the 
great  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  these  elements  have  existed  in  all  ages,  whilst  the 
ideal  head  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Greeks  of  the  periods  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato." 

Strange  if  we  would  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  begin  to  open  our  eyes  to  something 
couched  in  the  rapt  and  inexplicable  mysticism  of 
these  old  heathens,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  whom 
we  have  been  rather  apt  now  and  then  to  judge  a 
little  "cracked,"  and  should  discover  that  the 
sublime  old  fellows  were,  after  all,  only  glorying  in 
the  truth,  as  learning,  genius,  and  enthusiasm  had 
developed  it  to  their  lofty  understanding ! 

To  identify  his  principles  of  numerical  harmonic 
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ratio,  forming  a  system  of  descriptive  geometry, 
and  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  production  of 
artistic  representations  of  the  human  head  and 
countenance,  with  the  results  of  beauty,  form,  and 
proportion,  which  distinguish  the  efforts  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  is,  then,  the  aim  and  consummation  of 
Mr.  Hay 's  labours  hitherto.  He  proves  the  practical 
value  of  his  theory  by  the  very  means  which,  were 
it  false,  would  most  readily  occur  to  disturb  it — by 
entering  into  the  deviations  from  his  system  by 
which  ordinary  nature  is  distinguished.  In  the 
Greek  ideal  heads  and  countenances  themselves,  a 
recent  writer  on  art  (Miiller)  has  found  a  diversity 
which  drives  him  to  despair  of  definite  rules  ever 
being  determined  for  regulating  their  proportions. 
Even  from  that  difficulty  Mr.  Hay  does  not  ahpnk ; 
though,  of  course,  he  confines  himself  to  such 
variety  as  belongs  to  the  permanent  form  of  the 
anatomy,  conceding  that  it  is  for  genius  alone  to 
embody  those  results  of  muscular  action  that  give 
sentiment  and  expression  to  the  countenance  in 
obedience  to  mental  impulse.  Feminine  delicacy 
and  masculine  power,  the  chief  varieties  in  the 
types  of  ancient  Greek  art,  are  often  blended  and 
even  exchanged  in  the  ideal  heads  of  their  Minerva, 
Venus,  Juno,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c.  But 
these  caprices  of  creative  genius  are  beyond  the 
province  of  systematic  art ;  and  it  would  indeed  be 
unfair  to  task  the  definite  laws  of  harmonic  pro- 
portion with  the  higher  themes  of  esthetic  criticism. 

Having  already  explained  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, it  will  hardly  be  required  of  us  to  follow  Mr. 
Hay  into  the  ultimate  details  of  the  harmonic 
relations  of  the  angles  in  the  three  triangles  applied 
in  his  simple,  ingenious,  but  effective  diagrams. 
Suffice  it  that  the  resulting  representations  of  the 
human  head  and  countenance  must  always  be  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  a  plane — from  being  so 
depicted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  In  one  of  these 
beautiful  plates  (VIII)  the  effects  of  this  process  of 
geometrical  construction  is  illustrated  in  reference 
to  the  external  appearance  of  the  human  head. 
In  the  first  instance,  where  the  predominating 
figure  is  the  scalene  triangle  of  80  deg.9  60  deg.,  and 
90  deg.,  the  head  is  decidedly  feminine  in  charac- 
ter. In  the  second,  the  medial  combination,  whero 
the  predominating  figure  is  the  scalene  triangle  of 
30  deg.  52  min.  30  sec,  58  deg.  7  min.  30  sec,  and 
90  deg.,  the  head  is  neither  decidedly  masculine 
nor  deoidedly  feminine.  But  in  the  third,  a  decid- 
edly masculine  character  of  head  and  countenance 
results  from  that  species  of  geometrical  harmony 
governed  by  the  triangle  of  33  deg.  45  min.,  56 
deg.  15  min.,  and  90  deg. 

Mr.  Hay  asserts  the  identity  of  this  operation  of 
the  numerical  harmonic  ratios,  with  the  well-estab- 
lished scienoe  of  acoustics  :— 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  (says  he)  in  proving  that  the  science  of 
these  proportions  is  identical  with  the  science  of  acoustics,  the 
ideal  head  of  ancient  Greek  art  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful, 
hut  also  the  most  natural — ita  form  and  proportions  being  the 
full  development  of  a  law  which  is  only  partially  developed  in 
ordinary  nature.  It  will  he  shown  in  the  sequel  that,  imperfect 
as  this  development  is  in  general,  it  is  sufficiently  decided  in  all 
oases  to  give  to  the  human  head  that  characteristic  form  which 
so  distinctly  marks  the  difference  between  it  and  those  of  the 
lower  animals. 
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"It  certainly  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  who  have  hitherto 
aresrigated  the  subject,  thai  an  individual  has  been  found  with 
•  bead  and  countenance  Jn  every  respect  possessed  of  equal 
beauty  of  form  with  those  represented  in  ancient  Greek  art;  yet 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  examples  of  such  could  not  have 
existed  in  nature,  or  may  not  exist.  No  countenance  can  be 
pronounced  unnatural  jinless  it  be  deformed  ;  and  although  such 
u  inclination  of  the  major'axis  of  the  spheroid  as  will  throw  its 
vortex  towards  that  of  the  sphere,  changes  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  loweis  the  head  and  countenance  in  the  scale  a£  hu- 
amity,  this  does  not  produce  deformity."  __,, 

These  large]  and  dispassionate  riews  would  do 
honour  to  any  philosopher  in  any'department;  and 
we  are  happy  to  hare  been  able  to  adduce,  before 
taking  leare  of  Mr.  Hay,  a  single  specimen  of  the 
candid  manner  in  which  he  has  more  especially 
addressed  himself  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
The  sequel  of  the  present  work  is  dedicated  to 
illustrate  the  process  by  which  the  anatomical 
Btruetttre  of  the  head  geometrically  changes  from 
the  most  perfect  development  of  the  science  of  pro- 


portion, as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  down  to  the  most  perfect  ordinary  na- 
ture :  and  there,  where  we  might  have  looked  for 
his  weakness,  he  exhibits  his  strength.  We  are 
satisfied  that  this  theory,  confirmed  as  it  appears 
to  be  by  the  testimony  of  metaphysicians,  ana* 
tomists,  and  critics  of  the  highest  grade  and  most 
unimpeachable  authority,  must  be  a  true  one  ;  and 
that  a  true  theory  and  exact  method  of  art  will  do 
more  to  raise  and  confirm  the  standard  of  taste 
and  refinement  than  anything  that  has  been  done 
or  discovered  since  the  revival  of  art  or  learning. 
Hitherto  the  constructing  genius  has  roamed  with- 
out a  guide  over  a  wilderness  of  vague  caprices. 
The  erection  of  a  standard  and  the  recognition 
of  rules  will  bring  back  art  to  its  most  glorious 
style  of  Greek  ideal  beauty.  Nay,  more,  criticism 
and  taste,  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  feeling  for, 
high  artistic  excellence,  will  shake  off  empiricism, 
*  and  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  scientific  learning. 


MOSS. 
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One  moment,  from  the  glare  and  gloss 
Of  forms  which  lead  the  soul  astray, 

Torn,  child-like,  to  the  simple  Moss, 
And  listen  to  a  simple  lay. 

Tbe  tender  Moss  clings,  firm  and  green, 
And  nestles  to  the  mountain's  side, 

like  lore  which  sorrows  cannot  wean, 
like  hearts  which  storms  cannot  divide. 

It  Inns  us  by  no  rich  perfume, 
Like  roses  whan  the  summer's  nigh ; 


But  there  is  beauty  in  its  bloom 
That  lives  when  summer  roses  die. 

And  through  the  change  and  chance  of  time, 
When  forest  leaves  and  flowers  depart, 

It  keeps  the  greenness  of  its  prime, 
And  holds  the  freshness  of  its  heart. 

We  should  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  air  and  faithless  things, 

If  love  were  like  the  loving  Moss, 

Which  closely  clings  where  first  it  springs. 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

A    THOUGHT    OP    BAP  HA  EL    SANZIO    b'u&BIXO. 

t 

"His  death  took  place  on  Good  Friday,  April  6. 1520.    Great  was  the  grief  of  all  classes,  unspeakable  that  of  his  scholars.    The  body 
vss  IsU  on  a  bed  of  state,  and  above  it  suspended  the  last  work  of  that  divine  hand—4  the  glorious  Transfiguration.'  "—Mis.  Jajcesok. 


I  heed  not  what  the  world  may  say,  in  striving  to  disown 
That  human  greatness  will  be  gauged  by  might  of  mind  alone; 
A&ongh  Jar  distant  be  the  age  in  which  mankind  such  theme 
W9  hold  as  baaed  on  more  of  truth,  and  less  on  ports  dream  t 
*Ks  s-hen  the  Spring's  all-bursting  time  is  come  unto  the  earth 
To  thoughts  like  thin  the  poefs  brain,  far-seeing,  giveth  biith ; 
HU  spirit  feapeth  from  its  thrall,  casts  off  its  earthy  shroud, 
With  the  mounting  of  the  skylark,  the  breaking  of  the  cloud. 
I  bad  a  thought,  long  haunting  me,  in  Autumn's  golden  prime ; 
la  strength  mneVd,  it  comes  again  in  Earth's  rejoicing-time ! 
It  speaks  of  one  who  gain'd  in  life  a  high  and  glowing  name, 
And  bult  a  memory  o'er  his  death  mankind  have  called  a  fame  I 

The  eaaras  cat  the  easel  stands,  as  yet  but  vacant  space, 
And  not  one  line  or  lineament  the  outward  eye  can  trace; 
let,  living  in  the  painter's  brain,  as  thoughtfully  he  stands 
la  the  Autumn  sunlight*  inwardly,  a  sacred  dream  expands ; 
Aad  to  the  sky  of  Italy  night's  shadows  come  and  go, 
And  morning's  light  hath  scarcely  dawn'd;  yet  on  the  canvas  glow 
A  few  mint  tints ;  and  to  the  task  each  hour  of  light  he  gives, 
Aad,  in  the  place  of  nought,  behold  his  mind's  conceivement 

Yes,  from  Ms  hand  the  glowing  thoughts  are  passing,  line  by  line, 
That  with  their  beauty  gain'd  the  name  of  "Raphael!  the  di- 
viner 
For  hhn  to  whom  the  limner's  art  in  such  expanse  was  giv'n — 
That  man  might  deem  his  gifted  mind  had  gain'd  a  ray  from 
HeaVn; 

Hie  Suing  is  come !    The  sunbeams  come,  and  through  the 
'  rtsftiettta  steal   ■ 
Oh!  that  the  ray  of  hope-fraught  Spring  such  ruin  should  reveal ! 


With  the  light  of  life  fast  fading,  'tis  Raphael  lies  beneath 
The  scorching  pang  of  fever,  and  the  waiting  hand  of  death ; 
And  yet  there  is  a  holy  calmness  throned  upon  his  brow. 
Think  ye  not,  while  his  spirit  waits  beside  that  canvas  now, 
The  yet  imperfect  lives  revealed4 — as  first  in  mind  it  shone— 
Ere  the  tears  of  Rome  proclaimed  that  her  Raphael  was  goneP— 
Where  the  yellow  waves  of  Tiber  through  mighty  ruins  pass, 
They  are  comings-coming  through  the  streets — a  sad  and  silent 


They  gaze  upon  his  hand — his  brow — from  whence  the  light  hath 

fled, 
They  marvel  at  the  "  Christ  transfigured"  raised  above  the  dead; 
Suspended,  though  unfinished,  o'er  the  holy  painter's  bier 
It  hangs,  a  mind-Wrought  trophy  of  his  soaring  spirit  here, 
His  hand  hath,  wrestling,  won  from  death,  when  in  the  field  of  life, 
With  passionate  soul-longings,  and  spirit-yearnings  rife. 
Oh!  what  to  this  the  warrior's  deeds,  to  which  alone  is  given 
The  feme  which  from  destruction  springs— it  has  no  light  from 

Heaven ! 
For  gauntlet,  helm,  and  standard  rent,  above  the  tomb  hung  high, 
But  speak  of  glory  truth  disowns,  and  time  will  soon  deny; 
But  fame,  thro'  mental  triumph,  long  the  truthful  world  shall  hold 
By  power  of  thought  bequeathed,  that  gives  to  future  time  the 

mould. 
The  progress  of  each  age  will  prove  of  earthly  rank  this  sense, 
While  spiritual  beings  seek  ideal  excellence : 
Then  think  ye  not  exalted  thought,  diffused  through  future  mind, 
Will  long  perpetuate  the  feme  of  Raphael  with  mankind  P 
And  trust  ye  not  such  earnest  souls,  when  past  the  bond  of  breath, 
I  Wake  from  a  gloriou  tdeatb-in-lifo  unto  a  life-in-death! 
l)  IfespKBiGK  Enoch. 
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CHAPTKB  I. 
THE  REPUBLIC. 

Charles  Clement,  during  the  time  which  iutervened 
between  the  death  of  Adela  and  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  21st  September,  had  remained  wholly 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  even  from  his  friends.  He 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  that  unavailing  and  bitter  grief  which  wears  the  body 
and  mind,  reducing  the  one  to  emaciation,  the  other  to 
incapacity.  All  efforts  to  wean  him,  even  from  solitude, 
had  proved  unavailing.  Both  Miranda  and  Gracchus  An- 
tiboul  had  tried  every  means  which  friendship  and  affection 
could  suggest  to  induce  him  to  join  them  in  the  salon,  in 
the  hope  that  conversation  might,  in  some  measure,  draw 
him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  bitter  grief.  But  in 
vain.  All  efforts  had  been  useless.  He  scarcely  deigned 
an  answer,  but  sat,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  or  moving 
about  the  room  with  all  the  fury  of  a  madman. 

Miranda  had  ceased  her  parties.  The  death  of  Adela 
was  a  sufficient  excuse,  but  she  was  too  heartbroken  to 
have  held  them  if  it  had  been  ever  so  necessary. 

Danton  was  no  longer  minister.  The  jealousy  of  others, 
his  own  weariness,  and  the  faot  that  his  wife  was  dying, 
had  removed  him  from  office.  This  stern  and  terrible 
tribune  wept  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  mother  of  his  two 
children,*  whom,  despite  all  his  debaucheries,  he  respected 
and  loved. 

The  Convention  had  been  elected.  The  Girondins  were 
powerful  in  numbers — the  Mountain,  in  energy  and  talent. 

The  Girondins,  friends  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  as 
oppressive  -and  exolusive  as  the  worst  monarchy,  were 
anxious  that  this  new  form  of  government  should  not  be 
proclaimed  until  they  were  sure  of  the  executive  power, 
and  could  mould  it  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

The  Mountain,  as  Lamartine  expresses  it,  wanting 
"  that  Christian  and  fraternal  democracy  of  which  Robe- 
spierre was  the  apostle,"  desired  the  immediate  proclama- 
tion of  the  republic,  relying  on  their  own  energy  to  mould 
it  afterwards  at  their  will. 

The  briHiant  affair  of  Valmy,  where  Kellermann,  Du- 
mouriez,  and  Louis-Philippe,  forty  years  after  King  of 
France,  distinguished  themselves,  had  rendered  the  fear  of 
the  coalition  less  lively. 

Paris  belonged  to  the  Mountain,  to  the  party  of  Robe- 
spierre ;  it  had  sent  to  the  Convention,  Robespierre,  Marat, 
Danton,  St.  Just,  and  others,  prepared  to  go  any  lengths. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs. 

Gracchus  Antiboul,  who  had  completely  identified  him- 
self with  the  extreme  Republican  party,  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  dined  in  the  Palais-Royal  with  St.  Just, 
Sergent,  Panis,  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  D'Herbois,  and 
others,  when  the  duties  of  the  next  day  were  discussed. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  was  one  of  the  members  for  Paris ; 
and  his  deep  regret  was,  that  the  utter  seclusion  of 
-  n         i  ii  .I     —.-■-..    ,  .,      , 

*  Still  living  at  Bar-sur-Aube. 


Charles  Clement  had  prevented  his  aJ60  being  a  member 
of  the  great  Convention. 

After  dinner,  the  word  Republic  was  discussed.  St 
Just  urged  that  it  should  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Girondins,  the  reaction  of  the  present  day. 

"  If  they  accept  it,"  said  St.  Just,  "  they  are  lost,  for 
it  was  imposed  by  our  party :  if  they  reject  it,  they  are 
doubly  lost ;  for,  by  opposing  the  will  of  the  people,  they 
will  be  crushed  by  the  unpopularity  we  have  heaped  upon 
them." 

The  whole  party  agreed;  and  Gracchus  had  reported 
the  news  to  Charles  Clement,  on  his  calling  at  the  boose 
of  Miranda,  on  his  way  home. 

Charles  Clement  seemed  to  rouse  himself  slightly  at 
this  piece  of  intelligence. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,"  cried  Miranda,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, "  do  not  remain  here  any  longer.     Come  oat 
of  this  room  a  little.     You  are  killing  yourself.    Dine 
with  me,  at  all  events,  to-morrow. ° 
And  Charles  Clement  bowed  assent. 

Rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  victory,  the  two  friends  left 
him  immediately. 

Next  day,  Miranda  took  much  trouble  in  preparing 
the  dinner.  Everything  which  could  tempt  the  appetite 
of  an  invalid  was  provided,  with  good  wines,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus,  in  a  slight  degree,  be  revived  from 
his  lethargy. 

Miranda  received  Charles  Clement  at  the  dinner  hour 
alone,  Gracchus  being  at  the  Convention,  while  Paul 
Ledru  and  his  wife,  with  the  wife  of  Antiboul,  were  in 
the  Rue  Dominique. 

Clement,  out  of  respect  to  Miranda,  had  taken  somo 
slight  trouble  with  his  toilette, 

Miranda  was  pleased  at  this.  It  showed  that  his  mind  was 
not  so  utterly  prostrate  with  grief  as  she  had  feared.  For 
herself,  her  deep  affection  for  Adela  hod  caused  her  grief 
enough  ;  but  her  attention  to  Charles  Clement  had  fortu- 
nately occupied  her  mind.  The  image  of  the  dead  was, 
in  part,  chased  away  by  that  of  the  living. 

"  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you,  Charles/'  said  Miranda, 
gently,  as  she  offered  him  a  chair  opposite  her  at  the 
table. 

Charles  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  but  said  nothing. 
A  glance  round  the  room  had  raised  memories  which 
filled  his  eyes,  and  raised  a  choking  sensation  at  his 
heart. 

"Where  is  Gracchus!"  inquired  he,  after  a  short 
pause. 

<'  At  the  Convention.  It  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
its  adjournment  will  probably  be  very  late." 

"  Oh,"  said  Charles,  sinking  into  silence. 

Miranda  saw  at  once  how  difficult  was  her  self-imposed 
task,  but  she  shrank  not  from  it.  She  assailed  Clement 
with  questions  which  he  was  compelled  to  answer ;  she 
made  him,  despite  himself  eat  of  everything  at  the  table ; 
she  made  him  taste  of  the  excellent  wine ;  and,  gradually, 
without  his  being  conscious  how  it  came  about,  drew  tiw 
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into  a  grave  and  earnest  conversation  on  the  position  of 
France. 

Without  alluding  to  the  massacre  of  September, 
Miranda  narrated  all  that  had  occurred  daring  his  se- 
clusion, dwelling  with  affectation  on  political  events  dis- 
agreeable to  Clement,  recounting  the  vile  and  disgraceful 
conduct  of  the  gang  of  royalist  invaders,  called  the  emi- 
grants, without  exception  the  most  despicable  political 
party  which  ever  existed,  until  she  began  to  rouse  the  in- 
dignation of  our  hero,  who  could  not  forbear  from  exclaim- 
ing against  them. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia*  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  I 
nndersiand  and  respect ;  but  these  men,  who  dare  to  call 
themselves  sons  of  Prance,  and  who  are  bastard  scions 
only,  entering  with  fire  and  sword  to  devastate  the 
country,  I  would  not  spare.  They  are  not  Frenchmen ;  I 
disown  them.** 

"They  are  certainly  unworthy  of  the  name,'*  replied 
Miranda,  "  and  yet,  so  habituated  have  they  been  to  their 
false  position,  that  they  doubtless  think  any  means  ri  grit 
to  restore  the  influence  of  the  throne  and  the  noblesse." 

"  The  noblesse  first,  dear  Miranda,  rely  upon  it.  An 
aristocracy  only  loves  a  king  and  royalty,  because  it  serves 
its  purpose.  A  king  is  as  necessary  to  an  oligarchy  as 
an  anchor  to  a  ship— it  is  its  holdfast.  Under  pretence 
of  mediations  between  the  two,  it  governs.  The  people 
and  the  king  get  the  shells,  the  nobles  get  the  oyster." 

"In  England,  more  so  than  here/*  continued  the 
Coeniess,  drawing  him  on  as  far  as  possible. 

"  Far  more  so.  There  the  oligarchy  monopolise  power, 
place,  and  wealth ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  denizens  of 
Albion  will  not  permit  that  to  last.  If  our  revolution  be 
not  abortive,  their's  is  inevitable." 

But,  for  this  very  reason,  was  the  revolution  abortive. 
The  success  of  the  French  Bepublio  would  have  been 
"notice  to  quit"  to  despotism,  in  every  shape  and  form, 
OTer  all  Europe ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  united 
to  pot  it  down,  at  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  wars. 

"But  our  revolution,"  said  Miranda,  "will  need  the 
snpport  and  aid  of  every  true  man.  Not  one  of  its  friends 
must  desert  it.  All  must  labour  with  courage  and  assi- 
duity in  the  cause." 

Charles  Clement  was  silent.  He  gently  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  down  upon  his  plate. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Miranda,  perseveringly, 
a  and  I  cannot  take  silence  for  an  answer." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  answered  Charles,  all 
the  agony  of  his  recent  loss  rushing  fully  to  his  mind. 

"  You  should  have  been  in  the  Convention.  But  that 
it  sow  impossible  until  a  vacancy.  But  there  are  clubs 
and  patriotic  societies  without  number  ;  join  one,  and  use 
Tonr  talents  and  genius  to  guide  the  ignorant  but  willing 
tafitnuneuU  of  parties." 

"Bat  I  am  incapable  of  thought  or  action." 

"  Shame,  Charles  1  shame!  Deep  and  everlasting  must 
be,  tad  should  be,  your  grief,  at  the  loss  you  have  in- 
curred. No  term  of  life  could  efface  from  my  mind  the 
laemory  of  her  who  is  gone ;  but  you  cannot,  dare  not,  say 
that  your  career  in  this  world  is  stopped  wholly,  because 
of  this  tragic  termination  to  your  dearest  happiness." 

"But  my  hope,  my  future,  my  existence,"  replied 
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Charles  Clement,  moodily,  "  was  bound  up  in  her  — 

Miranda  turned  very  pale,  and  restrained  with  difficulty 
the  gushing  tears. 

"  She  gone,  hope,  future,  existence— all  seem  to  have 
ceased  to  be.  Why  should  I  care  to  live,  to  be  useful, 
to  gain  fame,  or  even  forgetfulness,  now  that  she  is 
gone?" 

"My  God!"  cried  Miranda,  in  an  accent  of  despairing 
anguish  which  she  could  not  restrain,  "  have  you  no  other 
friends — have  you  lost  all  with  her  ?  " 

Charles  Clement  looked  searohingly  at  Miranda,  who, 
her  first  impulse  over,  sat  confused  and  alarmed,  and 
moved  not  his  eyes  for  some  minutes  off  her  downcast 
face. 

To  the  utter  and  inexpressible  astonishment  of  the 
young  man,  a  gush  of  tenderness,  of  unseen  and  unfclt 
joy,  rushed  to  his  heart — he  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 
Something  ineffable,  something  mysterious,  seemed  to  be 
radiant  around  him. 

But,  up  rose  on  the  instant  the  figure,  dear  and 
adored,  which  a  few  days  before  had  been  their  common 
bond  of  union  ;  and,  without  asking  himself  or  her  any 
further  questions,  Charles  Clement  sternly  foil  back  upon 
himself,  and  sought  not  even  to  explain  the  hidden  causa 
of  the  exclamation  of  Miranda,  and  of  its  effect  upon 
himself. 

Miranda,  frightened  at  her  own  energy,  and  indignant 
with  herself  for  allowing,  for  one  moment,  a  sentiment  she 
wished  eternally  concealed  to  get  the  upper  hand,  spoke 
not  a  word  ;  and  Charles  Clement,  the  dinner  concluded, 
was  about  once  more  to  retire  to  his  own  apartment,  when 
Gracchus  Antiboul  entered  hastily,  his  face  flushed  and 
animated. 

"  Vive  la  Republique  !*  cried  he,  throwing  his  hat  up 
to  the  roof. 

"  What  news  ?"  exclaimed  Miranda. 

"  Boyalty  is  dead,  the  Bepublio  is  proclaimed,  the  reign 
of  despotism  and  iniquity  is  over." 

"  This  is  indeed  great  news,"  cried  Charles  Clement; 
"  but  of  the  war  ?" 

"Dumouriez  is  inexplicable,"  said  Charles  Clement; 
"  the  coalition  is  powerful  in  numbers,  but  I  have  great 
faith  in  our  generals." 

"  Their  armies  are  strong,  and  ours  are  weak," 

"  But  we  are  freemen,  fighting  for  liberty  ;  they  are 
slaves,  fighting  for  a  king.  We  are  defending  our 
country." 

"  And  the  Bepublic  is  proclaimed  at  last !"  cried 
Charles  Clement,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
day." 

"  But  already  the  Bepublio  has  powerful  enemies  in  its 
bosom,"  replied  Gracchus.  "Madame  Boland  and  the 
Girondins  are  already  striving  to  put  down  Robespierre 
and  the  people,  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  the  middle 
classes." 

"  Dream  ! "  said  Clement ;  "  either  the  Bepublio  will 
be  popular  or  it  will  perish.    And  Louis  XVI.  ?  " 

"  Will  be  tried  !"  replied  Gracchus. 

"  The  King  tried !  "  exclaimed  Miranda,  unable  to 
control  the  surprise  which  the  unity  of  the  two  words, 
"  king"  and  "  tried"  caused  in  her  mind, 

"  Charles  I.  of  England  was  tried  by  his  people ;  and 
since  that  day  England  dates  her  prosperity." 

"  But  Charles  I,  was  executed/1  said  Miranda,  with 
some  alarm. 
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"  It  is  probable  Louis  XVI.  will  follow  in  his  footsteps," 
replied  Gracchus  Antiboul,  severely. 

"  Your  republican  zeal  urges  you  too  far,"  said  Charles 
Clement ;  "  the  political  scaffold  is  always  a  crime.  I 
would  neither  guillotine  a  king  nor  a  peasant.  Besides, 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  man  is  not  more  to  be  pitied  than 
hated.     He  is  more  fool  than  tyrant.*' 

•*  But  we  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  folly." 

"  But  ib  there  any  chance  of  his  being  executed  ? "  said 
Miranda,  quietly,  but  with  restrained  excitement. 

"  Every  chance,  unless  we  have  peace  without  and  tran- 
quillity within ,"  answered  Gracchus. 

"  And  when  will  his  trial  take  place  ?" 

« I  know  not." 

'*  Shall  you  vote,  Gracchus,  for  his  death  ?" 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances.     I  cannot  say." 

"  Are  you  of  the  convention  ?  "  cried  Charles  Clement. 

"lam." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  congratulate  you," 
said  the  young  man.  "  You  are  where  you  ought  to  be. 
But  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death,  temper  justice  by 
mercy.'* 

"  What  we  want  now  is  a  head.  But  three  men  have 
sufficient  popularity  to  lead,  and  these  men  are  Marat, 
Bobespierre,  and  Danton." 

"  But  Marat  is  impossible." 

"  Quite  !  He  is  a  monster,  full  of  intense  love  for  the 
people,  but  revelling  in  blood  and  gall." 

"  And  Danton  is  equally  impossible.  He,  too,  is  a 
man  of  blood." 

''Pity  His  so,  for  the  man  is  a  statesman*  He  has 
genius  and  the  intuition  of  revolution  ;  but  he  is  a  bad,  a 
cruel,  and  unscrupulous  man — venal  above  all." 

*'  There  remains  but  Robespierre." 

"  And  he  is  our  only  hope.  He  is  incorruptible.  The 
wealth  of  the  world  would  not  make  that  man  yield  a 
principle.  He  is  the  most  thoroughly  sincere  and  con- 
vinced man  I  ever  knew.  He  is,  too,  utterly  pure  from 
blood." 

*  But  he  wants  audacity." 

"  He  does ;  but  ambition  to  raise  the  republic  will  serve 
tho  purpose.  Besides,  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  at  the 
same  time  popular  with  the  masses,  strictly  honest,  pure 
in  private  life,  and  whom  money  will  never  influence — 
and  whom  we  can  boldly  oppose  to  the  ambitious,  dreamy, 
eloquent,  and  yet  incapable,  Girondins." 

"Pity  Danton  has  not  Robespierre's  morality,  or 
Robespierre  the  audacity  of  the  man  of  September." 

"  All  we  can  do  is  to  impel  Robespierre  on,  in  the 
earnest  hope  to  see  him  avoid  the  excesses  into  which  he 
may  be  impelled  by  Marat,  Danton,  and  even  by  the  cold 
logic  of  St.  Just,  who  will  never  let  a  man's  life  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  idea." 

u  The  Girondins  seem  to  hate  Robespierre." 
"  They  hate  him  because  conscious  of  his  growing 
popularity  and  power ;  but,  by  their  very  efforts  to  prove 
him  ambitious  and  aiming  at  dictatorship,  they  are  rais- 
ing his  importance." 

"  Events  will  soon  decide." 

"They  will.  And  now,  adieu !  I  must  to  Robespierre's. 
We  meet  to-night  in  council." 

And  Gracchus  Antiboul,  now  an  important  man,  went 
out,  after  shaking  his  friend  affectionately  by  the  hand. 

"  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  kindly,  "  you  know  that  I 
am  m  democratic  as  yon  are— that*I  acquiesce  in  most 


of  the  patriotic  schemes  of  your  friend  Robespierre— but 
blood  must  not  stain  the  white  robe  of  the  republic. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  must  not  die." 

"  I  fear  they  will.  For  myself,  I  hate  them  heartily; 
but  I  would  do  much  to  save  their  lives." 

"Let  us  save  the  Republic  from  itself,  Charles;  and, 
despite  the  dangers  of  the  task,  if  the  royal  iamily  be  con- 
demned to  perish,  let  us  save  them." 

"  Miranda,  you  know  my  principles.  I  am  a  republi- 
can in  every  thought ;  but  I  hold,  as  I  have  said  before, 
political  scaffolds  to  be  crimes.  Count,  therefore,  on  me 
to  aid  any  plan  to  save  the  ex-king,  if  condemned  to 
death.  If  their  punishment  be  imprisonment  or  exile,  I 
shall  approve  and  support  it." 

"  And  I  also.  The  nation  has  every  right  to  retaliate 
on  their  tyrants ;  but  to  kill  this  man  and  woman  would 
be  awful!" 

And  the  two  republicans  drew  near  the  fire,  and  began 
to  plot  how  they  should  sare  the  life  of  a  king  and  queen 
they  both  despised,  while  one  very  nearly  hated. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  EEGUCrDES. 

"  Empires  are  sometimes  saved  by  a  drop  of  blood- 
never  with  tears."  Such  were  the  words  of  the  Girondins, 
and  on  this  ground  they  prepared  to  place  Louis  XYI.  on 
the  scaffold. 

Maximilien  Robespierre— or  de  Robespierre,  as  he  was 
at  first  called — attached,  above  all  things,  to  liberty,  was 
not  originally  bigotedly  devoted  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  He  would  have  preferred  passing  through 
genuine  constitutional  monarchy,  honestly  administered, 
and  to  arrive  at  democracy  and  a  republic  by  the  force  of 
events.  He  had,  therefore,  no  desire  to  see  Louis  XYI. 
perish  on  the  scaffold.  He  became  a  rigid  republican  and 
a  regicide  from  the  force  of  events. 

Danton,  who  was  merely  an  ambitions  man,  loving 
power  above  all,  and  too  unprincipled  himself  to  believe  in 
honesty  in  others,  cared  neither  for  monarchy  nor  a  repub- 
lic. All  he  wanted  was  to  be  the  head  of  whatever  ex- 
isted. To  him  the  life  of  Louis  XYI.  was  more  useful 
than  his  death.  He  had,  moreover,  been  paid  to  save  the 
royal  family,  and  he  liked  the  idea  of  being  their  saviour. 
It  flattered  his  enormous  vanity. 

Marat,  whose  politics  consisted  in  a  savage  hate  of  the 
rich  and  happy,  and  in  a  blind  love  for  the  poor  and  mise- 
rable, saw  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  was  therefore,  as  yet,  wholly  indifferent  to 
it. 

Yergniand,  Brissot,  and  the  heads  of  the  Girondin  party 
— too  much  party  men,  and  too  ambitions  to  be  sincerely 
republican — wanted  the  King  as  a  hostage  against  the 
coalition  and  against  the  French  party  oat  of  France, 
ready  as  was  the  Abbe*  Sieyes  to  replace  him  on  the  throne 
if  circumstances  rendered  this  act  useful. 

But  the  young  and  fiery  Girondins,  Fonfrede,  Guadet, 
Buzot,  whose  whole  policy  was  summed  np  in  a  dreamy 
love  of  liberty  and  an  intense  hatred  of  despots  and  des- 
potism, thought  the  King's  death  right  and  necessary. 

Still  no  party  was  prepared  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
LouiB  XVI.  would  never  have  been  executed  by  any  faction 
had  they  been  wholly  independent  and  free  from  external 
influences.  Had  any  of  them  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
be  independent,  he  would  never  have 
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Bui  the  people  were  blocking  at  the  door.  Children 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  the  Regency,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  hod 
derived  nothing  but  misery  from  monarchy  and  its  correla- 
tive institution,  aristocracy.  Totally  deprived  of  pro- 
perly— serfs,  slaves,  with  whose  lives  a  noble  could  sport 
with  impunity — subjected  to  factitious  famines  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  king,  ministers,  and  tax-farmers — bearing,  with 
the  middle  classes,  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  which 
the  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  king,  refused  to  share — 
the  French  people  were,  before  the  revolution  of  1793, 
one  of  the  most  miserable,  half-starved,  and  oppressed 
people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  as  since  they  have  be- 
come the  most  generally  prosperous,  happy,  and  well-fed.* 

This  being  the  case,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  as 
ignorant,  brutaliscd,  and  savage,  as  a  people  well  can  be. 
I;ring  under  a  despotism,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Par- 
tial liberty  has  almost  wholly  altered  their  character, though 
the  coercion  of  Napoleon,  the  Restoration,  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  havo  kept  up  much  of  the  evil  passions 
inevitable  in  slaves  and  those  who  approach  serfdom,  even 
in  the  mildest  form,  as  do  and  have  done  the  people  of 
every  monarchy,  however  mild,  save  only  that  of  Great 
Britain.f 

Revenge  was  the  great  and  yearning  desire  of  the  French 
people — revenge  against  the  persons  and  fortunes  of  their 
oppressors.     This  was  but  natural  in  newly-freed  slaves. 

The  two  names  which  represented  most  forcibly  to  the 
popular  mind  the  body  and  shape  of  despotism  were  those 
of  their  king  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  his  queen. 

Louis  XVI.,  because  he  was  a  Bourbon,  and,  more  than 
all,  because  he  was  a  king,  and  therefore  the  embodiment 
of  tyranny. 

Marie  Antoinette,  because  she  was  a  queen,  the  well- 
known  head  and  heart  of  the  reaction,  and,  more  than  all, 
an  Austrian,  a  thing  which  a  Frenchman  hates  above 
almost  everything. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  death  of  the  King  and  Qneen  was 
the  hop*  of  the  mob,  and  of  a  large  party  of  subordinate 
agitators. 

It  became,  therefore,  an  instrument  of  popularity  to  be 
favourable  to  the  execution  of  the  tyrant,  as  the  King  was 
called. 

What  the  Girondins  dreaded  above  all  was  the  ascend- 
ancy and  popularity  of  Robespierre.  Rigid,  grave,  devoted, 
sincere,  never  losing  sight  of  the  end,  always  advocating 

*  Take  away  from  France  the  disastrous  legacy  of  military  des- 
potism kit  her  by  Napoleon,  and  kept  up  by  Charles  X.  and  Louis- 
Huhppe,  and  still  preserved  under  the  republic,  and  the  600,000 
fcncUjsariea,iiwqited  also  by  the  Imperial  system  of  centralization, 
u4  the  franca  nation  would  be  the  most  generally  happy,  rich, 
ud  prosperous  people  in  the  world,  save  the  Yankees.  This 
attention  m  position,  before  and  since  the  revolution,  arises 
«bort  wholly  from  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
the  imqsitoas  system  of  entail. 

f  Enghsh  people,  who  wonder  at  people  becoming  insurgents 
agsiasfc  monarchy  over  all  Europe,  judge  every  other  monarchy 
1?  their  own.  This  is  a  great  error.  Save  England  and  Belgium, 
all  existing  monarchies  live  by  the  sword  and  brute  force.  Alone 
in  the  wide  world  we  havo  known  how  to  combine  real  Kberty 
with  1to  initftntioa  of  monarchy,  for  this  reason  more  per- 
ssntl  fttoiom  exists  in  the  English  monarchy  than  in  the  French 
repthfie,  The  French  can't  get  rid  at  once  of  their  traditions. 
A  Frenchman  has.  as  yet  only  one  instrument  of  rule — force. 
With  iepabhean  institutions  and  time,  they  will  come  to  a  wiser 
eondnsfa*.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Englishmen  must  not  think 
monarchy  in  Europe  the  same  mild  and  conciliating  institution  it 
is  in  England. 
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everything  favourable  to  the  mental  or  physical  happiness 
of  the  people,  Robespierre's  power  with  the  masses  in- 
creased every  hour,  especially  since  the  Girondins  had 
committed  the  blunder  of  accusing  him  each  day  in  the 
Convention  and  in  the  journals. 

The  Girondins  saw  this,  and  looked  round  for  some 
means  of  struggling  for  popularity  with  Robespierre  and 
the  Jacobins. 

They  saw  nothing  better  than  to  give  up  the  head  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  blind  cries  of  popular  vengeance.  It 
was  their  bidding  for  immediate  popularity. 

Roland  and  Madame  Roland,*  whom  it  is  the  fashion 
of  some  sentimental  politicians  to  cry  up,  with  Charlotte 
Corday,  the  assassin,  as  the  great  names  of  the  Revolution, 
were  the  first  instigators  of  the  accusation.  These  charm- 
ing specimens  of  antique  republicanism,  whom  certain  his- 
torians have  held  up  to  admiration  above  the  bloody  Marat 
and  Danton,  planned  the  accusation  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  serve  a  party  purpose. 

Roland  and  Madame  Roland,  sending  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold  to  insure  the  ascendancy 
of  their  faction,  appear  to  me  far  .beneath  Robespierre 
shedding  blood  in  a  desperate  and  terrible  struggle  with 
his  enemies  and  those  of  the  Republic. 

Robespierre  shed  blood  because  he  thought  it  necessary, 
the  Rolands  because  they  thought  it  expedient. 

Eagerly  desiring  to  be  beforehand  with  Robespierre, 
whom  they  wrongly  suspected  of  an  intention  to  propose 
the  King's  trial,  the  Rolands  instigated  Valaze*  and  Mailh6 
to  report  on  the  crime,  and  then  on  the  judgment  of  the 
l£ing.  They  hurried  it  on,  lest  somebody  else  should  be 
beforehand  with  them. 

Valaze*  made  his  report,  which  was  a  long  catalogue  of 
the  crimes  of  Louis  XVI. 

Danton,  eager  to  gain  time,  asked  that  the  report  should 
be  printed,  and,  to  hide  his  desire  to  save  the  King,  spoke 
of  him  in  the  bitterest  terms. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  mooted 
question  became  the  subject  of  general  discourse. 

The  Jacobins,  before  wholly  indifferent  to  the  King's 
person,  and  treating  the  whole  family  with  contemptuous 
forgetfulness,  became  suddenly  eager  demanders  for  his 
judgment. 

They  saw  what  the  Girondins  were  aiming  at ;  they 
knew  the  man  condemned  beforehand  ;  and,  having  no 
affection  or  liking  for  him,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in 
hatred  of  tyranny  by  the  Gironde.  Thus  it  was  they 
took  up  in  earnest  what  perhaps  their  rivals  feigned  to 
wish.  The  promise  of  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the  King 
once  thrown  to  the  mob,  it  was  utterly  useless  to  resist. 

CHAPTER   III. 
CHARLES. 

Haviog  given  these  preliminary  remarks,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary as  the  words  are  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
what  follows,  I  return  to  Charles  Clement. 

For  several  days  after  the  interview  with  the  Countess 

*  The  most  bitter  demand  for  the  King's  death  was  made  by 
Tom  Paine.  Befriended  by  Louis  XVI. — loaded  with  favours 
by  him — this  man  demanded  his  head ;  and  Lamartine  tells  ns, 
"  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  loudly  applauded  the  republi- 
can rudeness  of  this  act."  I  can  see  no  republican  rudeness  in 
an  act  of  ingratitude.  Besides,  Madame  Roland's  frantic  re- 
joicing at  the  humiliations  of  Marie  Antoinette  are  well  known* 
—See  Lamartine,  who  admires  Madame  Roland. 
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Miranda  tnd  Gracchus  Aotiboul,  Charles  Clement  remained 
confined  to  his  room. 

His  grief  had  lost  much  of  its  first  wild  and  bitter  inten- 
sity, to  remain  more  gentle  and  yet  more  peinfoL 

In  the  first  hours  of  affliction,  when  death  severs  from  ns 
those  we  love,  the  shock  is  so  violent,  so  sudden,  so  acute, 
that  our  grief  is  wholly  unreflective,  and  therefore  less  sen- 
sible. 

Bnt  time  passes,  and  memory— the  oharm  and  sting  of 
existence— brings  back  a  cloud  of  sorrow  upon  our  hearts. 
We  remember !  yes  I  we  remember !— and  what,  under  such 
circumstances,  more  terrible  ?  The  excellencies  of  the  de- 
parted, our  hopes,  our  throes  of  passion  and  love,  our  fruits 
with  regard  to  them,  all  rise  unasked  before  us. 

Read :  and  the  image  of  the  departed  will  dart  from  some 
trivial  line  to  the  mind's  eye,  at  first  as  if  alive  and  beside 
tts,  to  send  the  sharper  sting  to  our  heart  as  memory  whis- 
pers— '•  No  more." 

Think :  and  every  look,  and  every  smile,  and  every  word, 
and  every  gesture,  the  very  contour  of  form,  will  pass  before 
ns ;  while,  perhaps,  we  hear  the  very  step  of  the  beloved 
object  in  the  apartment. 

Talk:  and  the  voice  of  the  he  away  will  come,  borne 
upon  some  tone  from  even  a  stranger,  thrilling  to  the  very 
heart,  and  sending  forth  gushing  tears  from  tho  deep  well 
of  sorrowing  affection. 

Sleep:  and  deceitful  dreams,  deceptive  vision*— more 
cruel  than  death  itself,  which  leaves  no  illusion  behind— 
will  restore  to  us  the  dead,  and  leave  us  to  mourn  anew, 
when  life  and  reality  return  to  tell  us  the  bitter  truth. 

Do  what  we  will— every  aot,  and  even  thought,  will  bring 
to  us  some  element  of  sorrow. 

I  have  sat  at  a  table,  where  opposite  to  me  an  Infant 
child  was  wont  to  sit,  and  oaught  myself  addressing  It;  when, 
immediately  discovering  my  error,  a  feeling  of  desolation  and 
loneliness  has  come  over  me,  impossible  to  be  defined  or 
described.  This  told  me  what  must  be  man's  sensation  in 
presenoe  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  object  of  affection— a  sen- 
sation as  yet  praotioally  unknown  to  me  since  the  age  of 
manhood. 

But  in  the  case  of  my  hero,  Charles  Clement,  I  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  noting  his  feelings,  plain  as  they  are  before 
me  in  the  private  letters  of  my  various  characters. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  thinking,  with  a  sweet  sor- 
row which  fittingly  became  the  memory  of  one  so  pure— of 
Adela,  Charles  neither  read  nor  wrote  as  yet.  He  sat, 
he  lay  down,  he  walked  about  his  room,  until  towards  din- 
ner hour,  when  Rose  came  to  bid  him  come  down  to  dinner. 

"  I  would  prefer  dining  alone  in  my  room,  if  your  mis- 
tress will  kindly  allow  me,"  said  Charles  Clement,  rousing 
himself  a  little  from  his  apathy. 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  replied  the  affectionate  and  attached 
girl,  "  though  she  is  moping  herself  to  death  by  herself." 

"  Does  your  mistress  grieve  so  much?"  asked  Charles. 

"  When  monsieur  is  not  present,  she  weeps  the  whole 

day." 
"  Ah!"  exclaimed  Clement,  and  began  to  walk  about  the 

room. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  "she  stifles 
her  own  sorrow  to  spare  me.    I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go  down. 

I  will  go." 

And  before  Rose  had  reached  the  saloon,  he  was  behind 
her,  and  bad  entered  the  apartment. 

The  Countess  Miranda  was  kneeUng  by  a  sofa,  on>hkh 


lay  two  miniatures.    She  was  gating  at  both  with  aa  in- 
tensity  whioh  prevented  her  from  noticing  the  approach  of 
Charles  Clement. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  of  himself  and  Adela. 

He  changed  colour,  but,  conquering  the  wild  and  con- 
flicting emotions  whioh  made  his  heart  leap,  bo  spoke, 

"  I  have  oome  to  dine  with  you,  dear  Miranda, "  said  be; 
for  really  I  behave  like  a  manant  to  leave  you  alone,  as  I 
do  all  day." 

Miranda  crushed  the  miniatures  together,  and  rose  trem- 
bling to  her  feet»  her  face  ghastly  pale. 

"  I  thank  you,  Charles,"  cried  she  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"  for  thinking  of  me.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you.  Be- 
sides, have  we  not  our  conspiracy  ?  I  must  talk  to  von  of  it; 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you  on  the  point." 

This  was  said  with  extreme  volubility,  as  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  to  a  chair  beside  the  fire. 

"And  how  feel  you  to-day?"  said  she,  when,  with  all  a 
woman's  quickness— I  had  almost  said  dissimulation— she 
had  eflaoed  every  traoe  of  her  sudden  emotion. 

"  Weak  in  body  and  mind.  But  I  must  oontend  against 
myself." 

"  Let  us  talk  polities.  I  have  been  reading  the  MoniUur 
the  SenUnelle,  IS  Ami  du  Peuple,  tho  Pere  Dwketnt. 
I  buy  everything.     So  you  will  hear  all  the  news." 

And,  with  her  flowing  language,  and  rich  and  seduetke 
voice,  Miranda  narrated  rapidly  the  principal  erenta  of  the 
day,  quoting,  too, 'the  opinions  of  all  parties— Royalist, 
Gtrondin,  Mountain,  and  Communal. 

Charles  Clement  listened  at  first  listlessly ;  but  there  was 
something  so  eloquent  in  her  words,  so  thrilling  in  her 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  bo  charmed,  and  after 
a  few  moments  he  hearkened  with  breathless  interest. 

Was  it  the  woman  or  tho  politician,  the  voice  or  the  sub- 
ject, whioh  made  his  eye  thus  sparkle,  his  cheek  flash  so 
warmly  t 

This  is  a  question  I  am  wholly  unable  to  answer. 

Dinner  was  just  served,  when  Gracchus  Antibool  entered, 
to  be  warmly  and  cordially  received  by  both.  His  quick 
eye  glanced  at  the  pair  thus  tete-a-tete,  but  tho  grsTe  and 
solemn  countenance  of  Charles— Miranda  had  ceased  apeak- 
ing  some  minutes— made  him  involuntarily  shake  his  head. 

"  The  news?"  cried  Miranda,  repeating  the  words  which 
burst,  at  that  time,  from  the  lips  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  met  another  likely  to  be  better  informed  than  them- 
selves. 

"  There  is  little  change,  save  that  the  Girondim  are 
eagerly  seeking  to  dutch  power,  and  drive  the  Mountain  to 
their  fastnesses.  It  is  probable  the  people  will  hare  to 
speak  once  more." 

"  More  blood,  more  insurrections!"  said  Charles  Clement, 
moodily. 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Gracchus,  warmly,  who  saw  the 
effect  of  his  speech; ' '  but  what  would  you  have  us  do  f  Ths 
Gironde  will  not  work  for  the  Republic  with  us;  they  will  in- 
sist on  fixing  middle-class  supremacy,  as  hurtful  to  the  na- 
tion as  any  other  supremacy.'1 

"  But  every  legitimate  and  constitutional  means  must  be 
tried  first,"  replied  Clement.  "  The  Mountain  have  already 
soiled  themselves  with  enough  of  blood.  What  says  Robes- 
pierre V9 

"  What  he  seeks  is  external  peace,  when  inward  dissen- 
sion will  cease.  All  our  evils  arise  from  the  power  which 
each  party  has  of  accusing  the  other  of  being  the  agents  of 
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the  foreigner.     Robespierre  is  himself  accused  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  Dake  ef  Branswiok.' ' 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

w  By  the  Girondins,  of  oourse." 

"  Why  do  they  contend  against  the  only  nan  capable  of 
guiding  the  Revolution  ¥ ' ' 

"  Precisely  lor  that  reason.  They  are  intensely  jeelous  of 
him.  Brissot  hates  him  because  hie  incorruptibility  is  a 
tseit  reproach  to  the  once-hired  libeller,  Louvet,  author  of 
Faubfas,  because  Robespierre  leads  a  pure  life,  which 
shames  hie  debauched  name ;  the  others  because  the  people 
lore  him." 

"  But  the  trial  of  Louis  f " 

"  There  is  no  talk  of  it  yet." 

"  And  when  will  there  be  V ' 

"  Before  long,  if  peace  be  not  restored.  It  it  the  emigrants 
who  are  condemning  Louis  XVI.  If  his  own  brothers,  and 
the  French  nobility,  would  keep  off  the  frontiers,  he  would 
be  quite  safe." 

"They  are  mad.  Bat  can  they  not  be  influenced  to 
make  peace  for  his  sake  I" 

M  Mot  they.  They  are  fighting  in  his  name  for  their  own 
interests— for  their  estates,  mansions,  and  power." 

"  We  must  wait  events,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"  By  the  way,  Charles,  on  Saturday  there  is  a  meeting 
in  the  section  to  form  a  patriotic  club,  and  to  select  an 
officer  of  volunteers.    You  must  attend  it." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Charles,  hurriedly,  while  Miranda  look- 
ed at  him  with  some  surprise. 

"I  am  delighted,"  said  the  Conventionalist,  warmly; 
''at  length  I  see  yon  once  more,  my  friend,  likely  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  Republic" 

"  Which  I  will  defend  with  my  life  against  all  its  enemies; 
bat,  Gracchus,  I  will  aid  and  abet  none  of  its  excesses. " 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  none  will  occur,"  replied  Antibool. 
"  We  have  had  enough  of  them." 

"  Where  go  you  to-night  f"  asked  the  Countess. 

"To  the  Jacobins." 

"  Let  us  all  go/'  said  Miranda,  with  a  sign  to  Antiboul 
to  miitt  on  Charles  accompanying  them. 
By  all  means,"  added  Antibool. 
I  am  at  yoor  orders,"  replied  Clement.  * '  My  friends, 
I  leare  myself  at  present  in  your  hands.  What  you  think 
wise  and  proper,  I  will  do,  for  I  an)  not  fit  to  guide 
myself.'* 

"  Let  ns  dine,  then.  Sit  you  down,  Gracchus.  How 
a  your  dear  little  wife?" 

"The  same  good,  excellent  creature  as  ever,"  replied 
the  young  republican. 

"And  Paul  I" 

"  Happy  as  an  honest  man  should  be/' 

"And  Marie?" 

"The  happiest  little  wife  I  ever  saw." 

"Bid  them  all  come  dine  with  me  to-morrow/'  added 
the  Countess. 

The  three  friends  now  rapidly  took  their  meal,  as  the 
hour  of  the  sitting  of  the  club  was  approaching. 

At  sight  at  night  they  went  out,  Miranda  wearing  a 
hood,  while  Charles  and  Gracchus,  well  armed,  wore  the 
usoal  costume  of  tho  period. 

The  streets  were  deserted  and  silent;  few  people  as  yet 
ventured  out  after  dark,  for  the  memory  of  the  September 
musiCTes  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 

ft*  Jacobin  dob  was  ouickly  gained ;  but  It  proved  to  bo 
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a  sitting  of  no  great  interest!  and  tho  party  soon  left  to 
return  home. 

They  had  left  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  ani  were  turning  in 
the  Rue  St.  Thomas  da  Louvre,  when  a  woman  suddenly 
ran  against  them, 

A  lamplight  was  over  their  heads. 

"  Luoille  ! "  said  Miranda  with  surprise, 

11  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  cried  the  woman ;  and  then, 
checking  herself  "  Citoycmw  Miranda,  X  am  glad  to  see 
thee." 

Miranda,  more  amused  than  offended  at  her  familiar 
tone,  smiled. 

"  It  is  years  since  I  have  seen  thee,  girl;  where  hast 
thou  been?" 

"  Please,  I  am  married,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  hope  well." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sigh  which  belied 
her  words. 

"  Who  is  thy  husband  ? " 

"  The  oitoyen  Tison,  ex-clerk  at  a  barrier.  He  is 
old  and  cross ;  but  what  wouldst  thou,  ctfoystm*  t  I  was 
poor,  and  he  never  beats  me  now." 

'*  What  is  his  present  occupation  f  " 

'<  He  is  at  the  Temple,"  said  the  girl,  confusedly. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Miranda,  with  a  start. 

"  Art  thou  employed  there  ?  "  asked  Gracchus. 

"  We  wait  on  the  King  sinee  his  ojwiewt*  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  Commune." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Gracchus,  gravely,  "thou  wilt  do  thy 
duty,  titoy/enns.  Remember  thy  position  is  a  dangerous  and 
responsible  one.  Let  no  felse  pity  move  thee  to  join  in  any 
machinations  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation." 

"  Citoyen,  never  fear,"  cried  the  citoyenne  Tison ;  "  my 
husband  is  a  good  patriot;  his  only  fault  is,  that  he  treats 
the  oitoyen  Veto  too  roughly. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  do  so,"  added  Graoohns,  "  They 
are  entitled  to  the  came  respect  which  any  other  prisoners 
are  allowed — no  more,  no  less." 

"If  I  had  my  will,"  said  the  woman,  "  they  should  not 
be  ill-treated,  as  they  are  by  Simon  and  Rocher.  I  hate 
all  tyrants,  as  the  Eire  Supreme]  knows ;  but  still  I 
would  not  forget  how  much  they  must  suffer,  obauged  from 
the  Tuileries  to  the  Temple." 

<'  Millions  of  the  ex-subjects  of  this  man,"  replied  Grac- 
chus, moodily,  "are  worse  fed  and  worse  lodged.  Pity 
the  millions  first,  and  the  few  afterwards.  Salut  ctfraUr- 
mte." 

And  Gracchus  moved  on. 

"  Come  to  me  the  first  time  you  can,"  whispered  Mi- 
randa, "  I  wish  to  see  you  most  particularly." 

"  I  will  come  in  a  few  days,"  replied  the  famine  Tison  ; 
and  she  hurried  away. 

Gracchus  left  his  two  friends  at  the  door.  Just  before 
they  parted,  there  was  on  his  lips  something  relative  to  the 
malevolent  interpretation  which  might  bo  put  on  the  cvi* 
dence  of  a  young  man  and  young  woman  being  in  the  same 
house,  almost  alone ;  but  he  forbore,  recollecting  both  how 
the  idea  would  pain  Miranda,  and  how  many  other  things  the 
world  had  just  now  to  think  of. 

The  world  is  only  scandalous  when  it  is  idle,  which  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  a  watering-place. 


*  Under  the  Republican  regime,  the  word  for  •errant*. 
t  Under  the  old  Revolution,  the  word  for.  "  the  Almighty." 
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CBArTKB  IT. 
THE  MIGHTY  ARK  FALLS*. 

Few  persons  holding  the  advanced  ideal  which  exist  in 
my  mind,  have  ever  shown  much  sympathy,  either  for 
Louis  XVI.  or  Marie  Antoinette.  I  do  foel  sympathy  for 
them,  as  I  would  for  any  other  persons  in  misfortune.  Bnt 
I  do  not  pity  them  because  they  held  the  rank  of  king  and 
queen,  but  in  spite  of  their  occupying  that  position.  Stilj 
I  think  far  toe  much,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  word,  whin- 
ing, has  been  wasted  upon  them.  Not  all  the  loyalism  and 
learning  in  the  world  oan  prove  that  a  king  and  queen  are 
any  other  than  a  plain  man  and  woman,  descended,  like  ns 
all,  from  Adam  and  Ere,  holding  a  high  position  by  the 
purest  accident  of  birth.  Thousands  of  other  men  and 
women,  quite  as  deserving,  and,  for  all  I  know,  far  more 
deserving,  than  this  unfortunate  pair,  have  suffered  impri- 
sonment, privation,  and  death,  without  meeting  with  one 
tear  or  one  regret,  perhaps.  But  these  people  were  born 
poor,  and  had  suffered  all  their  lives,  and  it  oould  be  no 
matter,  therefore,  what  they  went  through  in  the  end. 
Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  other  hand,  were  once 
rioh,  and  great,  and  powerful ;  and,  there/ore,  the  mass  of 
the  vulgar  pity  them,  because  dazzled  by  their  former 
greatness. 

The  humiliation  of  this  pair  was  a  sad  necessity ;  but  it 
was  a  necessity.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  tyrannised 
over,  trampled  on,  and  crushed  by  their  kings.  It  was 
now  their  turn,  as  the  last  of  the  race  of  despots,  to  serve 
as  a  warning  and  example  to  all  future  sovereigns.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
queen  to  have  been,  not  the  act  of  a  nation,  but  of  the 
quarrels  of  parties,  and  therefore  criminal. 

I  solemnly  believe  a  nation  to  have  as  much  right  to 
judge,  condemn,  and  execute  a  king,  as  a  king,  while  king, 
has  a  right  to  pardon  or  condemn  a  criminal.  But  Louis 
XVL's  death  was  a  great  fault.  He  did  not  deserve  death ; 
aud  his  death  killed  the  Republic,  for  it  brought  England 
upon  it.  The  executions  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  were  worse  than  faults  —  thoy  were  crimes. 
Proud,  haughty,  light,  and  even  criminal,  grossly  criminal, 
politically  speaking,  as  was  the  Austrian  Princess,  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  her  oxecution;  while 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  as  innocent  as  a  child. 

And  yet  do  I  blame  the  people,  to  whoso  real  and  sup- 
posed passions  these  heads  were  sacrificed,  by  parties  strug- 
gling for  existence?  By  no  means.  The  vile  monarchy  of 
France  made  them  what  they  were.  No  people  would  have 
acted  as  the  people  of  France  did  in  1793,  where  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles  had  done  their  duty.  The  monarchy 
made  the  men  of  1793  what  they  were;  tho  revolution  un- 
chained them ;  and  the  monarchy  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
crimes,  and  its  neglect,  and  its  disgraceful  immorality  and 
debauchery. 

The  people  of  a  town  which  had  seen  the  debaucheries 
and  massacres  of  Catherine,  the  licentious  amours  and  wars 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  glossed  and  veiled  crimes  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazaur,  the  frightful  saturnalia  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  the  Court  and 
King  under  Louis  XV.,  could  not  but  do  as  did  the  mob  of 
Paris  in  1793.  Natural  causes  had  natural  effects ;  and 
Louis  XVI.  and  Mario  Antoinette,  guilty  of  great  faults, 
but  not  of  such  crimes  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  paid  for 
the  whole  bad  Bourbon  rase. 

I  should  have  oroide*}  this  phase,  of  tho  Revolution,  pain- 


ful and  sad  scene  of  retribution,  bnt  thai  the  final  cats* 
trophe  of  my  heroine's  existence  Is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  this  tragedy  that  I  cannot  narrate  the  one  without 
touching  upon  the  other. 

Everybody  who  has  visited  Paris  has  been  to  the  remain* 
of  the  Temple,  the  scene  of  the  captivity  of  Louis  XVI. 
Bat  no  one  who  judges  by  what  they  now  see  can  hart  any 
idea  of  what  it  was  in  1792. 

A  few  words  of  description,  and  then  we  will  tirn  to  the 
inmates. 

The  Temple  dated  back  to  the  year  1147,  though  the 
building,  of  whioh  the  remains  served  as  the  King's  prison, 
was  only  commenced  in  1182. 

Bnt  we  have  no  time  to  look  at  it  otherwise  than  as  it 
appeared  on  the  24th  September,  1792. 

Save  the  Chatelet  and  the  Bastille,  which  no  longer 
existed,  no  building  was  more  dismal  in  all  Paris  than  this 
old  palace.  It  gave  a  gloom  to  the  whole  neighbourhood 
in  which  it  was  situated. 

The  old  palace,  dilapidated  and  heavy,  furnished  meanly 
and  antiquely,  still  remained,  and  had  served  recently  as 
an  occasional  town  residence  for  the  Count  D' Arfcoia,  after- 
wards Charles  X.  A  deserted  and  neglected  garden  sur- 
rounded it. 

Near  this  rose  the  donjon. 

It  was  composed  of  one  vast  square  tower,  with  a  smaller 
one  supporting  itself  against  it.  The  larger  one  had  four 
comer  towers,  with  pointed  roofs,  the  smaller  two  suspended 
as  it  were  from  it.  The  whole  rose  in  gloomy  majesty  against 
the  sky. 

It  is  built  with  stones  cut  from  the  vast  subterraneons 
caverns  which  yawn  beneath  a  great  part  of  Pari*— a  city 
resting  upon  another  vast  but  uninhabited  series  of  cham- 
bers, that  have  given  up  their  solid  bowels  to  erect  the  one 
above. 

Time  had  blackened  and  soiled  the  building  until  it 
seemed  one  solid  tower  cut  out  of  rook.  Sixty  feet  high 
and  thirty  square,  it  was  sufficiently  vast  in  its  dimensions 
to  have  a  general  air  of  grandeur.* 

An  enormous  pile  of  masonry  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
tower,  and  rose  almost  to  the  point  of  tbo  edifice.  This 
pile,  larger  and  widor  at  each  story,  leaned  its  nrchesopon 
the  exterior  walls,  and  formed  four  successive  arched  roofe, 
which  contained  four  guard-rooms.  These  halls  comxaam- 
catod  with  other  hidden  and  narrower  places  cut  is  the 
towers.  The  walls  of  the  ediaoe  were  nine  feet  thiok.  The 
embrasures  of  the  few  windows  whioh  lighted  it,  very  wide 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wall,  sunk  as  they  became  narrow, 
even  to  the  crosswork  of  stone,  and  left  only  a  feeble  and 
remote  light  to  penetrate  into  the.  interior.  Bars  of  iron 
darkened  these  apartments  still  further.  Two  doors*  the 
one  of  doable  oak,  very  thick,  and  studded  with  large  dia- 
mond-headed nails,  the  other  plated  with  iron,  and  fortified 
with  bars  of  the  same  metal,  divided  each  hall  from  the 
stair  by  which  one  ascended  to  it. 

This  winding  stair  rose,  in  a  spiral  form,  to  tho  platform 
of  the  edifice.  Seven  successive  wickets,  or  seven  solid 
doors,  shut  by  bolt  and  key,  were  ranged  from  landing  to 
landing,  from  the  base  to  the  roof.    At  each  one  of  these 


*  Lamartine's  admirable  description  renders  al| |°tbe" 
useless.  I  am  constrained  to  copy  him  slavishly.  Therew 
no  such  other  picture  of  the  period  of  tbeRevolutton  as  W 
Girondins."  It  is  wiqne,  But  *t  preaeol  it  oan  only  be  tfW 
in  the  original* 
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wiekets  m  sentinel  and  a  key-bearer  were  on  guard.  An  ex- 
terior gallery  crowned  the  summit  of  the  donjon.  One  made 
here  ten  steps  at  each  turn.  The  least  breath  of  air  howled 
there  like  a  tempest.  The  noises  of  Paris  mounted  there, 
weakening  as  they  earn©.  Thence  the  eye  ranged  freely 
over  the  low  rods  of  the  Quartier  St.  Antotne. 

The  small  tower,  as  I  have  already  said,  stood  with  its 
back  to  the  largo  one.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  with  also 
fimr  stories. 

On  the  first  story,  an  ante-chamber,  dining-room,  and  li- 
brary ;  on  the  rest,  naked,  empty  rooms. 

The  wind  whistled,  the  rain  fell,  the  sparrow  flew  in, 
through  the  broken  panes. 

After  one  day's  residence  in  the  old  palace,  the  King  was 
■Kit,  with  all  his  family,  to  the  smaller  tower,  to  be  after- 
wards removed  to  the  larger. 

On  the  24th  September  there  remained  in  the  prison  of 
the  Temple,  Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
Elinbetb,  the  Princess  Royal,  now  Duchess  D'Angouleme, 
and  the  Dauphin  Louis  XVII.,  whose  supposed  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  Baron  de  Richemont  affords  so  much 
annoyance  to  the  Garlist  party  in  France  at  the  present 
moment,  ' 

They  were  attended  on  and  guarded  by  Tison  and  his 
wife,  one  Rocher,  the  eternally  infamous  Simon,  Santerre, 
and  Manuel* 

Clary,  the  King's  valet,  still  remained. 

The  position  of  the  family  was  not  so  bad  as  some  royal- 
U*  writers  have  represented  it.  "Petion  sent  him  (the 
Kin;)  one  hundred  louis,  the  alms  of  a  republican  to  a 
sovereign  fallen  into  indigence.  A  list  of  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  royal  family  was  drawn  up— -and  linen,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  fuel,  books,  were  liberally  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commune,  and,  through  the  interposition  of 
its  commissaries,  all  their  expenses  in  suitable  proportion, 
not  to  the  wants  of  a  family,  but  to  the  generosity  of  the 
lotion  and  the  respeot  due  to  fallen  greatness.  The 
Republic  at  this  moment  exercised   its  ostracism  with 

pronueness."  * 

Simon  was  commissary  of  inspection,  of  labour,  and  ex- 
penses; Tison  was  a  servant ;  Rocher  a  jailer. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  on  the  24th  September,  1792. 
The  garden  of  the  Temple  was  filled  with  National  Guards. 
Sentinels  were  posted  at  every  door,  and  almost  at  every 
tree.    , 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  near  the  entrance,  stood  a 
sun,  of  heavy  stature,  hang-dog  look,  and  sinister  features. 
Ugly  to  hideousness,  with  insolence  in  every  line  of  his 
face,  grossnees  in  every  wrinkle,  foulness  on  his  thick,  pro- 
jecting lips,  his  dog-skin  cap,  untrimmed  beard,  hoarse,  hol- 
low voice,  reeking  with  tobacco  and  brandy,  a  short  black 
pipe  never  absent  from  his  mouth,  all  combined  to  make  him 
the  very  Cerberus  of  the  fanatic  Commune,  now  wholly  di- 
rected by  Hebert,  Pauls,  Santerre,  and  the  worst  of  the 
Jacobin  party,  who,  sincere  though  they  were,  partook  of 
the  character  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  people  gene- 
rally at  this  period. 

A  heavy  cavalry  sabre  trailed  beside  him,  which,  with  a 
vast  bunch  of  keys,  always  announced  his  approach.      * 

Kear  him  were  seven  men,  one  of  whom  wore  the  rough 
trappings  of  a  republican  general  officer,  while  the  others 
were  ia  civil  costume,  but  with  tricoloured  scarfs  and  sabres, 


*  fcamarttne, 


with  pistols  at  their  belts.    They  wore  also  top-boots  and 
slouched  hats. 

These  were  Santerre,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  six  municipal  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  Temple. 

On  a  stone,  also  smoking,  sat  a  man  habited  ia  a  com- 
plete patrlotio  costume— wooden  shoes,  tricoloured  looso 
breeches,  a  carmagnole,  and  huge  shaggy  hair  covered  by 
a  dog-skin  cap. 

This  was  Simon,  the  cobbler,  the  atrocious  executioner 
of  the  young  Dauphin,  one  of  the  monsters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  existence  makes  one  almost  feel  ashamed  to  be 
a  republican,  when  we  reflect  that  there  was  a  day  when 
such  men  were  thought  good  republicans. 

Santerre  suddenly  made  a  sign  to  Rocher,  who  Tnoved 
towards  the  wicket,  and  entered  the  house  as  old  Tison  came 
out. 

"  Mille  bouUt  rouges  /' '  cried  he,  "  where  is  my  woman?" 

"  Making  love  with  some1  young  citoyen,*'  replied  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  a  laugh. 

The  old  fellow  glared  at  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  savage 
hate. 

"  With  some  valets  du  tyran,"  said  another. 

"  Some  soldats  de  Vesclavage,"  added  a  third* 

"  With  one  of  the  laches  satellites  des  rots.'9 

Such  were  the  popular  names  all  over  France  for  the 
emigrants  who  represented,  in  all  foreign  courts,  the  French 
people  as  desiring  their  return  with  rapturous  expectation. 

" MilU  tonnerres!  "  cried  Tison,  Cl  will  you  be  quiet  V* 

"  I  think  thou  saidst  you"  said  one  gravely. 

"  I  repeat,  you,"  said  the  old  man,  furiously,  "for  I  mean 
you,  that  is  all ;  not  thou,  one ! " 

The  sans  culottes  laughed,  and  struck  up  a  song  to  the 

air  of  Ca  n'se  pent  pas,  oa  n'se  peutpas!— 

Que  sont  ces  heros  si  terribles 
Cantonnes  sur  les  bords  du  Rhiu? 
lis  seront  longteraps  invincibloa 
6'ils  ne  font  pas  plus  de  chemin  ! 
Mai 8  e'est  leur  parti  le  plus  sage, 
Gar  ils  n'auront  de  lour  c&te 
Quo  les  soldats  de  l'esclavage 
Contre  ceux  de  la  libcrte! 

At  this  moment  an  objeot  on  which  Tison  could  vent  his 
rage  appeared  before  him. 

It  was  his  wife. 

"Ah!"  ho  cried,  "hero  thou  art,  citoyenne  Tison. 
Where  hast  thou  been  ?" 

"  To  carry  a  letter  to  the  citoyon  Robespierre,"  replied 
she,  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"  From  whom  V  '  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  fist  at  her. 

"Thou  hadst  best  ask  him,"  answered  Lucille,  thoex- 
femme  de  ohambro  of  the  Countess  Miranda. 

The  National  Guard  laughed. 

" Silence  there,"  oricd  the  terrible  voice  of  Santerre; 
"  and  thou,  Tison,  if  thou  boatest  thy  wife,  look  out.  That's 
good  for  days  of  tyranny ;  but  recollect  mon  vieux,  that  wo- 
man is  now  something  before  she  is  a  wife,  she  is  a  citoy- 
enne" 

The  National  Guard  giggled,  Tison  shrunk  away,  his  wife 
looked  pleased,  as  women  always  do  when  they  triumph 
over  their  husbands,  and,  during  the  confusion,  the  royal 
family  entered  the  garden. 

The  sentinels  reversed  their  guns,  lifting  the  but-end  of 
their  guns  on  high,  in  token  of  contempt. 

Next  minute  they  gave  tho  military  salute  to  Santerre, 
and  carried  arms  ft  fhe  municipals, 
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Louis  XVI.  held  the  Dauphin  by  the  hand.  The  contrast 
of  the  two  was  striking.  We  have  already  described  the 
King.  The  only  difference  in  him  was  in  his  being  paler 
and  stouter,  from  want  of  that  eiercise  which  was  to  him 
a  necessity  of  existence.  The  prince  reminded  one  of  the 
effeminate  look  of  Louts  XV.,  while  retaining  much  of  the 
Austrian  haughtiness  of  his  mother.  He  had  blue  eyes, 
elevated  nostrils,  a  sharply-defined  mouth,  projecting  lips, 
ohesnut  hair,  parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  descending 
in  thick  curls  on  the  shoulders,  and  resembled  both  his  mo- 
ther and  his  father. 

The  lovely  princess  royal,  just  bursting  into  womanhood, 
walked  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Elizabeth. 

Madame  Tison  seemed  inclined  to  advance  near  to  them, 
but  the  National  Guard  pulled  her  back. 

Bat  the  young  Dauphin  had  caught  the  impulse,  and 
made  an  imperceptible  sign  to  her. 

Lucille  nodded. 

The  Dauphin  let  go  his  father's  hand,  caught  up  a  stone, 
threw  it  along  the  ground  beside  Lucille,  and  then  ran 
after  it. 

The  stone  rolled  harmlessly  against  the  foot  of  the  cobbler 
Simon. 

The  child  hesitated.  Some  awful  instinct  seemed  to 
warn  him  of  what  he  was  to  endure  from  this  man. 

But  the  desire  to  fulfil  his  scheme  overpowered  him,  and 
he  reached  at  the  stone. 

"  Little  reptile,"  said  Simon,  savagely,  treading  on  his 
hand  as  he  stooped  to  pick  np  the  stone,  "  why  did*  at  thou 
cast  that  stone  at  me  V 

The  child's  eyes  flashed,  bat  he  made  no  reply  to  the 
cobbler's  cowardly  attack. 

At  the  same  moment  Simon  fell  like  an  ox  under  the 
blow  of  the  butcher. 

Santerre  had  felled  him  with  his  fist. 

"  Thou  art  a  jailor,  not  an  executioner,'9  said  the  re- 
publican general,  severely.  "  The  citoyen  Capet  and  his 
family  are  little  entitled  to  respect  from  the  citizens  of  a 
free  Republic  ;  but  let  me  see  no  more  insult  or  cruelty." 

The  boy  turned  to  Santerre,  and  took  his  hand. 

u  Go  !"  cried  the  revolutionary  general,  withdrawing 
his  hand  ;  "  I  only  do  my  duty." 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  King  thanked  the  stern  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard  with  their  eyes ;  but  San- 
terre turned  away.  He  did  what  he  thought  right,  but 
he  wished  no  thanks. 

Unfortunately,  this  honest,  sincere,  and  even  fanatic 
republican  was  seldom  at  the  Temple. 

Tison  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  led  it  back 
to  its  mother.  While  so  doing  she  squeezed  the  child's 
hand  very  hard  ;  and  it  might  have  been  noticed  that, 
when  she  let  him  go,  he  kept  his  fist  clenched. 

It  was  the  hand  that  Simon  had  kicked. 

Scarcely  had  this  incident  occurred  when  a  beating  of 
drums  in  the  exterior  court  announced  an  arrival. 

Santerre  and  the  municipals  harried  to  the  gate,  while 
the  royal  family  were  told  to  re-enter  their  prison. 

They  obeyed,  and  were  soon  in  the  common  room  of 
the  tower,  where  the  family  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 

Another  roll  of  the  drums  was  heard,  and  then  an 
officer  of  gendarmerie,  named  Labin,  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  Manuel. 

He  bid  the  King  and  Queen  go  to  the  window,  where 
they  could  bear,  but  not  see,  what  pawed  in  the  court. 


u 


There  was  an  awful  tumult.  The  voices  of  a  mob  rose 
furious  and  mad,  venting  imprecations  and  insults  on  the 
royal  name. 

Louis  XVI.  looked  curiously  at  Manuel,  who  answered 
by  a  sign  which  said  there  is  no  danger. 

The  Queen  turned  paler  than  usual,  and  clutched  the 
hands  of  the  children. 

Madame  Elizabeth  bowed  her  head  in  prayer. 

"Citoyen  Louis  Capet,"  said  Lubin,  harshly,  *  listen 
to  the  voice  of  retribution." 

The  drums  rolled  once  more,  and  then  one,  in  a  load 
voice,  read  a  proclamation. 

It  was  the  official  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Marie  Antoinette  frowned  and  bit  her  lip.  Her  Aus- 
trian pride  had  revolted,  while  a  look  of  incomprehensible 
ineredulity  crossed  her  countenance. 

This  wife,  daughter,  sister,  and  mother  of  kings,  could 
not  understand  how  a  nation  could  exist  without  this  here- 
ditary magistrate. 

But  Louis  XYI.  seemed  relieved.  The  crown  was  a 
burthen  always  far  above  his  capabilities,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  it. 

"  My  kingdom,'9  said  he  to  the  Queen,  "  has  passed 
away  like  a  dream,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  dream.  God 
had  imposed  it  on  me  :  my  people  discharge  me  from  it. 
May  France  be  happy — I  will  not  complain." 

It  is  such  phrases  as  these  that  have  made  many  per- 
sons admire  Louis  and  regret  his  fall.  But  a  nation  can- 
not keep  a  king  because  he  is  well  meaning. 

"  Thou  art  now  a  simple  citizen,"  said  Lubin,  "and  mast 
be  treated  as  such.     These  baubles  must  be  stripped  off." 

And  the  gendarme  pointed  to  the  ex-King's  sword,  and 
to  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  chivalry  which  adorned  his 
coat. 

But  Louis  did  not  hear  ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  his  position  revealed  by  the  procla- 
mation. 

Lubin  frowned,  and  was  about  to  speak  more  violently, 
when  Manuel  stopped  him. 

"  Do  not  annoy  him  now,"  said  he ;  tf  I  will  see  that 
those  baubles  be  removed;'9  and,  turning  to  Clery,  the 
fallen  monarch's  valet,  he  bade  him  take  them  off  when 
the  king  undressed. 

Lubin,  Manuel,  Santerre,  and  the  commissioners,  left 
the  room,  while,  without,  tremendous  shouts  arose. 

"  Vive  la  Republique .'"  said  some. 

"  Mori  aux  tyrant,'*  cried  others. 

"  Death  to  the  citoyen  Veto." 

"  Death  to  the  man  Capet,  to  the  woman  Capet,  acd 
to  all  the  little  Capets." 

The  royal  family  withdrew,  shuddering,  from  the 
window.  They  now  saw  what  oceans  of  wrath  ft  people* 
oppressed  for  ages,  nurse  in  their  bosoms. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  were  alone,  the  Danphin 
opened  hi*  hand,  and  gave  a  paper  to  his  mother. 

Pour  la  reine. 

Such  was  all  its  address. 

Marie  Antoinette  rapidly  opened  it,  and  read — 

"  Madame, — Though,  from  conviction,  a  friend  to  the 
revolution,  I  hate  all  its  excesses,  and  desire,  above  all 
things,  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  co-operate  with  any  of  your  friends  in  aiding  any  plan 
for  your  personal  salvation.  Trust  the  femme  Tison  with 
a  verbal  reply,— Muubda  del  Castelmonte," 
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"  I  recollect,"  said  Louis,  "  one  of  the  friends  of  these 
too  young  men,  who  visited  ns  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
Jane.     Pit/  we  did  not  take  their  advice." 

"  Though  not  royalists,  they  are  not  our  enemies,"  said 
Marie  Antoinette,  stifling  the  pang  which  this  tacit  re- 
proach caused  her ;  "  they  may  serve  ns  much." 

"  They  bad  better  act  in  concert  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Jsrjais,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"But perhaps  they  will  not  act  with  royalists,"  ob- 
served Marie  Antoinette.  "  We  had  better  wait  events ; 
and  if  oar  two  parties  of  saviours  clash,  we  can  then  put 
them  in  communication  one  with  another.' ' 

"But,  if  this  be  a  trap?"  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"  No !  I  know  the  writer.  She  is  a  noble  Italian ;  and 
though  of  the  revolutionary  party,  would  not  be  a  traitor.*' 

"  We  must  first  sound  Tison's  wife,**  continued  Marie 

Antoinette ;  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  bench,  they  began 

to  plan  their  answer. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Meanwhile,  an  explanation  had  taken  place  between 
Miranda  and  Charles  Clement,  which  somewhat  altered 
their  relative  position. 

M Miranda,"  said  the  young  man,  on  his  return  from 
the  Jacobin  Club,  "  my  grief  has  made  me  too  tender- 
hearted. I  said  I  would  join  with  yon  in  aiding  the 
escape  of  Louis.  Reflection  shows  me  that  I  must  not. 
I  am  a  republican.  For  me  the  National  Representation 
is  something  sacred.  They  are  depositories  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  What  they  decide,  I  am  bound  to  obey.  If 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  be  considered  by  them  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  republic,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to 
my  country  if  I  joined  in  any  evasion  of  their  decree. 
Individually,  I  wish  Louis  to  escape ;  but,  about  to  act  in 
public,  to  assume  perhaps  a  command,  to  do  something  for 
my  country,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  assist  you." 


u  How  you  have  changed,"  replied  the  Countess,  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  Dear  Miranda,"  said  the  young  man,  "  shut  up  here, 
I  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  a  heart  softened  by  sor- 
row. I  have  gone  again  into  the  world  this  night,  and 
recollect  my  position.  I  have  aided  to  impel  this  revolu- 
tion. Publicly,  I  will  do  all  to  restrain  its  excesses ; 
privately,  I  cannot  conspire.  I  would  plot  against  a  man, 
I  cannot  against  a  nation." 

"  After  all,  you  are  right,"  said  Miranda. 

"  But  do  not  tell  me  what  you  may  do  yourself,  unless 
there  be  danger,"  continued  Charles  Clement.  "  Be  wise 
and  cautious.  Under  no  circumstances  place  your  exist- 
ence in  peril.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  an  evasion,  if 
the  feeling  be  strong  against  the  King,  as  I  also  doubt  a 
condemnation  to  death." 

"Thank  you,  Charles;  thank  you,"  said  Miranda, 
warmly.  "  Life  can  have  little  charms  for  one  so  utterly 
alone  as  I  am  ;  but  if  my  friends  wish  my  presence,  I  will 
be  careful." 

"  Are  you  more  lonely  than  IV  replied  Charles  Cle- 
ment, in  a  low  tone,  while  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor 
in  moody  thought. 

Miranda  made  no  reply,  but,  calling  Rose  to  her  side, 
bade  her  admit  Lucelle,  now  femme  Tison,  at  any  time 
when  she  should  call,  to  an  immediate  audience. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Charles  Clement  ex- 
plained more  fully  his  political  reasons  for  declining  to  act 
secretly  for  the  salvation  of  the  King.  Still  he  informed 
Miranda  that  it  was  his  design  to  promote  his  personal 
safety,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  with  the  heads  of 
the  republican  party. 

At  midnight,  they  parted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    WHIG'S    BELIEF. 


x. 


I  so  believe  for  Whigs  alone  that  government  was  made, 
That  to  lire  in  place  in  clover  was  intended  for  their  trade — 
Thst  to  nda  the  roast  is  quite  their  right,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
And  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sin,  a  Whip— 
No,  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig. 


Ti. 


I  do  believe  in  everything  my  Lord  John  can  believe, 
And  always  my  opinions,  airs,  and  pay  from  him  receive, 
Aid  am  far  ever  for  or  'gainst  all  things  as  Tve  hit  leave; 
As  ehrays  iM  the  duty  of  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whiff-> 
Tea,  always  is  the  d»ty  of  a  Whig. 

m. 

I  do  believe  in  all  things  at  all  times  believed  by  Greys, 
Whether,  o*t,  sin,  for  eolonial  rights  their  cUnuwrings  they  raise, 
Or,  fc,  deny  the  very  things  they  storm'd  for  in  old  days*, 

¥«  to  doubt  them  never  yet  was  in  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig- 
No,  to  doubt  them  never  yet  was  in  a  Whig. 

I  do  UReve  -KnaUty ;"  but  hold  it  a  disgraee 
UTnte  choose  between  it  and  the  loss  of  pay  and  place 
Not  to  creep  as  far  as  creep  I  must,  for  that  sirs,  is  a  case 
Ast  never  raised  a  doubt  yet  in  a  Whig,  sin,  a  Whig— 
Ho,  never  raised  a  doubt  yet  in  a  Whig. 


v. 


Ovty  I  believe  retrenchment  right,  as  then  my  speeches  show ; 
But,  t«,  it's  very  mention  sets  my  anger  in  a  glow — 
For  friends  and  younger  brothers,  why  we  mast  provide,  yon  know ; 
Which  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
No,  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig. 


vi. 


Agitation,  sirs,  I  do  believe,  is  proper  quite,  and  right, 
When  the  people,sirs,  from  rale  and  pay  the  Tories  out  would  fright; 
But,  turned  against  ourselves,  it's,  sirs,  abhorrent  to  my  sight — 
Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  a  Whig. 


vn. 

I  do  believe  such  proper  rights  the  people  ought  to  win, 
As  make  both  Houses  safely  ours,  and  always  keep  us  in ; 
But  farther,  sirs,  than  this  to  go  is  anarchy  and  sin, 

And  never  can  be  sanctioned  by  a  Whig;  sirs,  a  Whiff- 
No  never  can  be  sanctioned  by  a  Whig, 

vm. 

In  short,  I  always  wffl  believe— believe  with  all  my  might— 

That  all  but  Whigs  are  always  wrong,  and  none  but  Whigs  are  right; 

That  Whigs  alone  should  office  hold,  of  that  I'm  certain,  quite— 

Pot  this  was  never  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 

No,  this  was  never  doubted  by  a  Whig. 

Greenwich.  W.  C.  Bnrjrm. 
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THE    MODERN   VASSAL. 


BY  JOHN  WILMEB. 


"  Leon,  you  shall  stay  in  this  room  because  I  bid 
you,"  said  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man,  imperatively, 
to  a  handsome,  well-grown  boy — ten  years  old,  or 
thereabouts — who  stood,  with  frowning  brow  and 
flushed  cheek,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  "  Do 
you  hear,  sir?'1 

The  only  effect  of  this  command  was  the  protrusion 
of  a  ripe  under  lip,  and  a  flashing  of  the  dark,  lustrous 
eyes,  from  beneath  long,  black  lashes  of  remarkable 
beauty;  and  as  the  father  gazed  on  a  form  which 
already  betrayed  a  promise  of  future  strength  and 
grace,  and  on  features  not  strictly  regular,  indeed, 
but  striking,  and  announcing  in  their  general  expres- 
sion an  unusual  degree  of  firmness  and  daring,  the 
symptoms  of  anger  faded  from  his  countenance,  and  the 
pride  of  a  fond  parent  beamed  from  his  eyes — in  which 
he  in  vain  tried  to  throw  severe  and  reproving  glances. 

The  boy  stood  his  ground  in  stubborn  silence ;  not 
daring  to  advance  towards  the  door,  but  ready  for  a 
spring  the  moment  the  opportunity  offered. 

"  Leon,  will  you  not  stay  a  little  while  with  your 
poor,  sick  mamma  ?  "  said  a  low,  soft  voice*,  rendered 
still  weaker  by  distance,  for  the  speaker  lay  at  full 
length  on  a  couch  at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  one 
of  unusual  dimensions,  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  though  common  enough  to  houses  of 
any  pretension  in  Galicia.  The  feeble  accents  no 
sooner  reached  the  child's  ear  than  he  flew  to  the  sofa, 
knelt  beside  it,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  robe  of  the 
lady  there  extended.  Her  snowy  fingers  played  lan- 
guidly with  his  coal-black  locks  as  she  said, 

"  There — I  knew  you  were  a  good  boy,  and  would 
not  pain  me. 

"  No,  mamma,  no !  "  said  Leon,  large  tears  hanging 
like  dew-drops  on  his  dark  lashes — "  not  for  all  the 
beavers  in  the  lake." 

"What  haw  the  beavers  to  do  with  it,  Leon  ?  " 

"Why  you  see,  mamma,  the  forester  had  promised 
to  take  me  to  the  pond  where  they  build  so  prettily, 
and  I  wanted  to  go  with  him — that's  what  made  me 
so  restless." 

"But  where  are  you  come  from,  so  flushed  and 
heated  ?" 

"  I  have  been  riding  my  pony  about  the  grounds." 

"But  before  that?" 

"Before  that,  mamma* — why,  before  that  I  was 
rowing  down  the  river." 

"  Wild  scapegrace ! "  exclaimed  the  father,  "  when 
you  ought  to  be  at  your  desk,  doing  something  better." 

"Sometimes  he  will  pore  over  books  whole  days 
together,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  ay,"  replied  her  husband,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "  over  Trench  novels,  which  you  or  his  French 
tutor  have  the  folly  to  leave  in  his  way.  My  duties 
do  not  allow  me  to  watch  over  him  as  I  should ;  your 
state  of  health,  my  poor  Vanda,  precludes  your  being 
efficient  in  that  respect;  and  as  to  the  French  tutors 
we  get  hereabouts,  they  are  so  detestable,  that  withal 
he  gets  a  pretty  education — a  little  music,  a  little 
drawing,  a  good  deal  of  dancing  and  French  reading, 
swimming  and  rowing  ad  libitum" 


"And  shooting,  papa;  I  can  fire  a  gun,  and  the 
forester  says  I  take  a  good  aim,"  put  in  Leon. 

" '  And  fire  a  gun !'  I  beg  pardon  for  not  having 
enumerated  this  last  fine  accomplishment.  But  regular 
habits  of  mind  are  wanting,  and  their  deficiency  will  be 
felt  through  life." 

"  Then  why  not  send  him  to  Lemberg  ?"  said  the 
mother,  hesitatingly. 

"  To  Lemberg !  Are  you  in  earnest,  Vanda  ?  Would 
you  that  my  boy,  my  only  son,  my  heir,  were  Austri- 
anised,  Teutonised,  schooled  into  tame  submission  to 
the  oppressor  from  his  earliest  years,  when,  God  help- 
ing, I  trust  to  make  him  one  day  fit  to  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  P" 

The  General,  in  great  excitement,  strode  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  and  the  Countess'  pale  cheek 
flushed  with  the  glow  of  responsive  sentiments. 
"Ah!"  she  murmured,  "we  should  have  Polish 
schools." 

"Ay — native  schools — native  schools — that  were 
our  right — those  the  only  places  where  our  children 
could  be  properly  educated.  For,  first  and  last,  a 
home  education  is  unfit  for  young  men — it  prepares 
them  neither  for  the  world  nor  for  life — makes  neither 
scholars  nor  soldiers  of  them." 

"Oh!  Ladislas — all  Poles  are  born  soldiers — they 
need  no  teaching,"  warmly  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

"Well,  that  may  be — nay, "said  the  Count,  "I 
will  candidly  admit  that  it  is  sa;  but  still  our  yotlths 
are  obliged  to  put  up,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  frivo- 
lous, incomplete  education,  unworthy  their  station,  or 
to  mingle  with  the  oppressors.  If  driven  to  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  then  let  it  be  as  late  as  possible,  that's 
all.  So  we  now  await  our  new  French  tutor ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  between  his  arrival  and  the  departure 
of  the  late  one,  I  suppose  I  must  not  quarrel  with  your 
wildness,  Monsieur  Leon— eh  P" 

The  child,  with  instinctive  tact,  saw  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  in  his  favour,  and  flew  into  his  father^ 
arms,  who  brushed  back  the  clustering  hair  from  his 
brow,  and  gazed  his  fill  on  the  young  face  he  loved  so 
well. . 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  patting  the  curly  head,  " it  is 
of  no  use  trying  to  deceive  you;  we  are  fond  of,  and 
foolish  with  you,  because  you  are  our  only  child;  but 
let  your  own  reason,  as  you  grow,  guard  you  against 
the  weakness  of  our  love.  Not  another  being  in  the 
wide  world  will  feel  for  you  as  do  the  two  beings  un- 
der whose  fostering  care  you  are  growing  up — not  one, 
Leon,  be  sure  of  that.  And  now  I  must  away,  Yanda, 
and  look  after  my  fanning  and  bailiffs ;  for  nfy  young 
heir  will  have  broad  lands,  but  they  must  be  worth 
the  inheriting.  Now,  Leon,  be  good,  and  stay  with 
mamma  till  I  return — will  you?"  The  promise  was 
readily  given. 

"You  see/'  murmured  the  Countess,  as  the  Gene- 
ral stooped  to  kiss  her  wan  cheek,  and  press  her  fever- 
ish hand,  "you  see  how  gentle  Leon  is  when  you  treat 
him  gently." 

"Ay,  but  that  won't  do,"  said  the  Count,  shaking 
his  head,  with  a  smile.    "The  world  is  apt  to  rough 
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it  with  us.  Besides,  Leon  must  one  day  be  a  soldier,  like 
me;  we  poor  Poles  have  no  other  chance  or  opening. 
Napoleon  used  to  say  he  knew  no  princes  in  the  army. 
I  shall  echo  the  sentiment,  and  say  heirs  and  only  sons 
are  unknown  in  the  army.  But,  my  poor  Vanda,  how 
hot  your  hand  is !  I  think  I  had  better  again  have 
the  physician  from  Lemberg.  You  seem  very  weak, 
mr  dearest."  The  tone  of  command  natural  to  the 
General  always  gave  way,  when  he  addressed  his  wife, 
to  accents  of  almost  feminine  solicitude. 

Wasted  as  she  was  by  the  insidious  disease  that,  was 
hurrying  her  to  the  grave,  the  Countess  still  bore  in 
her  elegant  form  and  interesting  countenance  traces  of 
great  personal  charms,  and  her  whole  air  and  manner 
had  that  aristocratic  grace  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
her  nation ;  but  more  winning  than  the  stamps  of  birth 
and  the  lingering  evidence  of  beauty,  was  the  soul 
that  breathed  from  her  dark  eyes,  and  played  in  her 
mournful  smile. 

When  the  General  had  left  the  room,  the  lady  de- 
sired her  son  to  bring  the  History  of  Poland  from  her 
own  bookcase ;  but  somehow  he  missed  the  volume, 
and  brought  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  instead.  His 
mother  smiled  at  the  mistake,  but  made  no  comment. 
Gazing  steadily  at  the  youthful  reader  with  eyes  whose 
melancholy  deepened  as  his  countenance  became  irra- 
diated with  the  growing  interest  of  the  tale,  she 
seemed  absorbed  in  some  meditation  apart  from  the 
occupation  of  the  moment.  The  languor  of  her  frame, 
however,  could  not  resist  tho  soothing  effect  of  the 
reading ;  and  the  long  lids  drooped  over  the  thought- 
ful orbs  so  lately  filled  with  intense,  though,  to  the 
child,  incomprehensible  meaning. 

Carried  away  by  his  childish  eagerness,  the  boy  did 
not  lower  his  voice ;  and  the  monotonous  murmur 
kept  his  mother's  senses  lulled.  Half  an  hour  or 
more  thus  passed  away,  when  a  side-door  was  gently 
opened,  and  a  female  stole  softly  in.  Leon,  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  fairy  existence  his  soul  was  drink- 
ing in,  did  not  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
new-comer  until  her  step,  light  as  it  was,  roused  the 
Countess. 

"1  beg  pardon,  my  lady,"  the  maid  began,  "but 
the  woman  you  pension  is  again  here/ ' 

"  The  third  time  this  month !  "  said  the  Countess, 
querulously;  "she  cannot  possibly  want  anything — 
this  is  really  tiresome." 

"After  all  the  gracious  Countess  has  done  for  her, 
too!"  exclaimed  the  Abigail,  with  upraised  hands  aud 
*jes :  "  one  must  be  an  angel  like  you,  my  lady,  to 
pat  up  with  it ;  other  ladies  would,  long  since,  have 
fast  her  off,  for  she  is  the  most  impudent  beggar ' ' 

"Hash!  Seraphinka,  you  know  I  do  not  approve 
Tour  speaking  thus  of  the  Count's  vassals."  The  lady 
8poke  these  words  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  so  unlike 
her  usual  languid  meekness,  that  even  the  boy  was 
startled,  and  his  attention,  already  half  roused  by  Se- 
raphinka's  remarks,  became  completely  withdrawn  from 
fiis  book.  Two  crimson  spots  stained  the  cheeks  of 
his  mother,  and  her  look  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
After  a  slight  pause,  which  the  maid  did  not  venture 
to  break,  the  Countess  said :  "  Tell  the  woman  to  call 
aSaiJ1»  m  a  week  or  so.  I  do  not  feel  well  to-day,  and 
can  see  no  one.  Mind,  Seraphinka,"  she  added,  with 
some  severity,  cc  say  just  what  I  say,  and  no  more ; 
•dd  nothing  of  your  own,  I  beg,"  Seraphinka  with- 
tm*  xnv— ao,  cuxxv, 


drew  in  silence,  and  the  Countess,  sinking  back  on  her 
couch,  bade  Leon  continue  his  reading ;  but  the  boy's 
mind  ran  on  the  maid's  errand. 

"  What  a  nasty,  idle,  filthy  old  witch  is  that  Ja- 
kubska!  I  wonder,  mamma,  you  do  not  get  her  whip- 
ped for  coming  up  so  often  to  the  chateau." 

The  Countess  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  fixed 
upon  her  son  a  long,  melancholy  gaze.  At  last  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  voice  trembled  with 
emotion  as,  taking  his  hand,  she  said,  with  an  earnest- 
ness most  rare  with  her: — 

"  My  poor  Leon,  do  not  speak  thus;  you  know  not 
what  you  say;  but  it  is  very,  very  wicked.  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  make  you  feel  how  wrong  it  is,  and 
what  pain  you  give  me."  She  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart  to  stop,  as  it  were,  its  throbbing. 

"And  why  is  what  I  say  so  very  wrong?"  de- 
manded the  boy;  "my  cousin  Joseph  speaks  such 
things,  and  is  never  reproved  for  them." 

The  Countess,  after  a  moment's  pause,  resumed. 
"How  can  vou  ask,  Leon?  Does  not  vour  own 
heart  tell  you  it  is  not  the  poor  woman's  fault  that  she 
is  destitute,  any  more  than  it  is  through  any  merit  of 
your  own  that  you  are  rich  and  happy?  Your  being 
so  happy,  and  she  so  wretched,  should  induce  you  to 
pity  her  all  the  more.  How  can  you  hate  the  unfor- 
tunate, Leon?  You  know  not  how  unfortunate  yon 
may  yourself  be  one  day,  for  sorrow  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  halls  of  the  great  as  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  I 
hope,  Leon,  you  have  not  a  bad  heart/'  she  added, 
musingly. 

"  Oh!  mamma,  I  could  like  any  one  else;  but  Ja- 
kubska  I  can't  help  hating! — she  is  so  very  frightful;** 
and  the  boy,  with  tne  repulsion  of  childhood  from  per- 
sonal disgrace,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Seraphinka  again  made  her  appearance.  "  I  beg 
pardon,  my  lady,  but  the  insistance*  of  this  old  woman 
is  such  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her;  she  says  she  will 
not  go  away  till  she  has  seen  you." 

"Fool!  to  brave  me  thus/'  said  the  Countess; 
"but,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  she  knows  my  weak- 
ness." 

"Mamma,  let  me  send  her  off,"  said  Leon,  fiercely. 

The  Countess,  glancing  at  her  son's  contracted  brow, 
rose  hastily,  and,  folding  an  India  shawl  closely  round 
her  emaciated,  lofty  form,  leaning  on  her  maid's  arm, 
slowly  crossed  the  room.  Her  silent  acquiescence  in 
what  both  the  young  heir  and  Seraphinka  considered 
an  impertinence  that  deserved  chastisement,  caused  an 
expressive  glance  to  pass  between  them.  Before  open- 
ing the  door  leading  to  her  own  apartment,  the 
Countess  turned,  and  said — "  Leon,  now  you  may  go 
and  play  about  the  grounds;  I  don't  wish  you  to  read 
any  longer,  and  you  need  not  look  for  my  return,  for 
I  am  going  to  lie  down  and  sleep. '' 

As  the  door  closed  on  his  mother,  Leon  darted 
through  the  opposite  one,  and  in  a  minute  had  cleared 
the  straggling  corridors  and  stairs  that  separated  him 
from  the  so-called  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Castle  of  Stanoiki — for  the  house  bore  this 
sounding  appellation — like  most  of  the  mansions  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  of  that  neighbourhood,  was  a 
long,  low,  irregular  edifice,  with  so  few  pretensions  to 
style,  either  architectural  or  decorative,  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  farm  or  manufactory ;  and, 
though  by  no  means  of  a  remote  date,  it  already  bore. 
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an  air  of  dilapidation,  owing  to  the  want  of  timely 
repair.  Where  a  tile  fell,  there  it  remained,  the  ser- 
vants being  too  idle  to  remove  it,  and  the  noble  pos- 
sessors deeming  such  trifles  altogether  beneath  their 
notice.  A  huge  hole  in  the  roof  allowed  the  rain  to 
enter  the  upper  chambers,  which,  however,  being  the 
apartment  allotted  to  guests,  in  nowise  incommoded 
the  family.  A  visitor,  on  one  occasion,  being  obliged 
to  adjust  a  large  umbrella  over  his  bed,  and  to  sleep 
beneath  its  protection  throughout  the  night,  informed 
his  hosts  in  the  morning  of  the  circumstance,  and  his 
expedient.  It  was  laughed  at  as  a  good  joke,  but, 
with  habitual  carelessness  in  such  matters,  was  for- 
gotten the  next  instant.  Large  patches  of  plaster 
had  fallen  here  and  there  from  the  walls,  and  revealed 
the  red  brick  beneath,  which  greatly  disfigured  the 
general  appearance  of  the  building.  The  Count  once 
remarked  that  the  house  was  getting  sadly  out  of  re- 
pair, and  that  a  new  one  was  becoming  necessary ;  but 
the  simple  plan  of  fresh  plastering  and  painting  the 
old  one  never  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  nor,  indeed, 
to  that  of  anv  one  about  him. 

In  front  of  the  castle,  a  large  waste  of  scanty,  dis- 
coloured grass  extended  in  wearisome  uniformity — a 
type  of  the  surrounding  landscape — until,  by  a  rather 
abrupt  descent,  it  sloped  into  a  swamp,  where  the 
grass  grew  rank,  and  harboured  under  its  tall  blades 
hosts  of  toads  and  water-snakes — vermin  and  reptiles 
of  all  kinds  and  varieties.  Beyond  this  swept  a  river; 
shallow  or  nearly  dry  in  summer,  a  rapid  torrent  in 
autumn,  hard  frozen  in  winter,  regularly  overflowing 
each  spring,  and  as  regularly  carrying  away  the  many 
fragile  bridges  that  intersected  it  and  united  that  part 
of  the  Count's  donrains  with  his  lands  lying  on  the 
other  side  the  stream.  The  flats — sand-pits  and  bogs 
alternating — extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  gave  the  country  a  desolate,  monotonous  aspect, 
which  was  increased  by  the  total  absence  of  human 
habitation,  except  the  Count's  mansion,  and  of  trees, 
except  those  of  his  garden,  that  rose  immediately 
behind  it.  The  garden  was  large,  and  well  shaded ; 
and  as  the  Countess  had  not,  for  some  years  past,  been 
able  to  extend  her  walks  beyond  its  limits,  it  had  been 
kept  in  better  style  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
disorderly  look  of  the  house  aud  the  rest  of  its  be- 
longings. It  had  an  aviary,  a  fine  hothouse,  plenty 
of  fragrant  slirubs  and  flowers,  some  statues,  and  many 
a  neat  bower,  which  the  poor  lady  called  her  stages, 
for  each  seat  marked  the  place  where  rest  became 
necessary  to  her.  Hero  Leon  spent  most  of  the  time 
lie  devoted  to  his  mother ;  though  he  hated  its  trim- 
ness,  and  was  ever  auxious  to  escape  to  the  large 
pond,  some  distance  off,  over  whose  wide  expanse  he 
could  manage  a  boat,  unassisted  by  any  one. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  neglected  look  of  all 
around,  the  Count  was  immensely  rich.  His  wealth, 
however,  like  that  of  most  landed  proprietors  towards 
the  south  of  Gulicia,  chiefly  cousisted  in  metal  and  salt 
mines,  so  abundant  in  these  parts.  This  may  excuse 
his  having  bestowed  so  little  attention  on  the  improve- 
ment or  cultivation  of  land,  which  would  have  absorbed 
more  time  and  money  thau  its  returns  would  have 
justified.  His  mines,  and  the  intricate  nature  of  the 
accounts  connected  with  them,  wholly  engaged  his 
attention  when  not  visiting  his  friends  aud  connexions 
whose  intimacy  he  wished  to  keep  up  for  Leon's  sake  j 


for  the  General,  a  good  man  in  the  main,  but  whose 
education  had  been  most  superficial,  had  no  interest  in 
life  bevond  his  estate  and  his  heir. 

■ 

Besides  the  last-named  all-engrossing  object  of  ten- 
derness, the  General  had  never  known  but  two  affec- 
tions— the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under  whom  he  bad 
served,  and  Vanda,  his  first  and  only  love.  His 
existence  had  been  under  a  spell.  Whatever  be  most 
desired  he  obtained,  indeed,  but  only  after  years  of 
hope  deferred,  which  proverbially  maketh  the  heart 
sick ;  it  produced  on  him,  however,  the  contrary  effect 
of  strengthening,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  of  hardening, 
his  character.  Stanoiki  being  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son,  his  cousin  Yanda  had  been  destined  to 
another ;  and,  landless,  hopeless,  he  had  followed  the 
banners  of  Napoleon  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
yet  intent  on  their  studies.  Thus  he  became  the 
pupil  of  the  drum,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  and  ripened 
to  the  din  of  arms  ;  the  real  element  of  the  Pole,  the 
only  one  in  which  he  can  live  content — never  being  at 
peace  with  himself  except  when  he  is  at  war  with 
others. 

Vanda  and  he  patiently  waited  years  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  most  ardent  wish — their  union.    At  his 
return  from  Moscow,  death  having  thinned  the  ranks 
of  his  family  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  he  became 
heir  to  the  property  which  he  now  enjoyed.    Shortly 
after,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  introduce  Yanda  as 
mistress  of  it.     He  might  now  have  been  truly  happy, 
in  spite  of  the  sighs  he  gave  to  the  fate  of  his  country 
and  his  hero — Poland  and  Napoleon — had  not  destiny 
again  baulked  his  legitimate  desires.     All  he  demanded 
was  an  heir  to  the  family  honours  about  to  be  extinct 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  heir  Heaven  had  denied. 
In  vain  the  Countess  spent  hours  kneeling  on  the  cold 
pavement  of  her  chapel — in  vain  did  she  open  a  boun- 
tiful hand  to  the  poor,  in  order  to  call  down  the  blessed 
boon  from  Heaven — it  was  still  denied.     In  vain  did 
the  Count  resort  to  less  spiritual  means,  dragging  bis 
wife  to  all  the  spas  of  Germany  in  succession,  and 
tormenting  her  with  a  continual  change  of  habit  and 
regimen ;  his  wishes  were  frustrated,  and  the  Countess, 
always  delicate,  grew  weaker  and  sadder  with  every 
new  voyage.    At  last,  when  the  hope  of  both  had  well 
nigh  given  way  to  despair,  and  their  domestic  felicity 
was  beginning  to  cloud  over,  the  Countess  became  a 
mother,   and,  oh  joy!  the   mother  of  a  son!    The 
Count  was  wild  with   delight;  and  not  even  in  the 
days  of  early  love  had  he  so  surrounded  his  wife  with 
attention  and  tenderness  as  he  did  now.  The  Countess, 
too,  bloomed  afresh  under  the  tardy  but  welcome  emo- 
tion ;  and  though  the  child  seemed  to  participate  in 
her  delicacy  of  constitution,  the  fond  parents  anchored 
their  every  hope  on  this  solitary  treasure — for  solitary 
it  proved.     Towards  the  close  of  the  first  year  the 
child  grew  hearty  and  robust,  but  the  Countess  began 
to  droop,  and  gradually  sank  into  decline,  towards  whobe 
last  stage  she  was  now  rapidly  progressing.     She  bore 
her  sufferings  with  a  resigned,  if  not  a  strong  heart, 
and  was  gentle  and  patient  as  ever ;  but,  never  buoy- 
ant, even  in  her  best  days,  she  gave  way  in  time  to  a 
despondency  from  which  nothing  but  her  husband  s 
presence  could  rouse  her.     Such  Leon's  birth  and 
parentage,  which  may  account  for  the  lax  education 
under  which  the  weeds  of  his  young  mind  were  grow- 
J  ing  apace, 
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Leon  stood  on  the  lawn  before  the  mansion,  breath- 
ing health  sad  enjoysnenfc  What  awed  he  for  the 
stones  of  the  picturesque  P  For  hint  there  were 
plenty  of  turretcd  castles  in  the  clouds  when  the  even- 
ing son  gilded  them  with  a  parting  tinge,  and  he  misted 
not  those  reared  by  human  hands.  He  was  at  the  age 
when  trees  are  only  desired  to  be  climbed— ~when  the 
isexperieneed  eye  and  heart  feel  the  want  of  nothing, 
sad  the  fresh  fancy  conjures  np  the  images  it  would 
feed  upon.  But  Leon  was  not  in  a  dreamy  mood. 
There  were  boats  and  boatmen  at  his  command,  grooms 
ad  ponies  in  the  stable,  and,  in  the  back-yard,  a  kennel 
full  of  dogs,  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  his  own  selec- 
tion; and  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  yield  to  any  of  these  temptations,  or  seek  the 
gamekeeper  and  his  beavers,  gazing  the  whilst  me 
esssieally  towards  the  river,  when  he  felt  a  slight  tug 
athis  velvet  pohnatie.  The  boy  started ;  and,  turning 
round,  perceived  the  hated  Jakubska  standing  close  to 
him,  and  attempting,  with  the  humility  of  a  Polish 
rassal,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe.  Customary  as  was 
this  token  of  respect,  Leon  shrank  from  her  touch  with 
a  shudder  of  aversion  which  he  did  not  feel  for  the 
various  reptiles  that  crawled  across  the  grass.  The 
voman  perceived  it,  and  her  features,  originally  fine — 
for  she  had  a  touch  of  Armenian  blood  in  her  veins — 
but  distorted  by  age,  the  indulgence  of  low  habits,  and 
the  hardships  of  m  rough  life,  became  softened  from 
their  usually  lowering  expression  as  she  said,  with 
vhining  familiarit jr, 

"Surely — surely— you'll  let  me  kiss  your  robe; 
you'll  not  be  prouder  than  the  Countess  herself.  Now 
do,  my  little  lord,  and  such  a  handsome  lord,  too,  as 
you  arc — it's  a  prince  you  ought  to  be,  not  a  count, 
with  that  face  and  that  air>— -do,  now,  let  me  but  just 
feel  that  soft  velvet  ?" 

Leoa  drew  himself  up  with  all  his  father's  severity. 
"Leavene!"  he  said;  "begone,  beggar!  You  get 
alms  enough  from  the  chateau,  what  more  would  you 
haie?" 

"Ay,  alms,"  she  muttered.  "When  you  are  mas- 
ter, I  wonder  if  you'll  give  me  any." 

"I!"  said  he  impetuously — "I  shall  have  you 
taught  with  the  laeh  to  forget  the  road  to  the  chateau. ' ' 

"Holy  Virgin  !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  " so  young, 
ud  already  so  hard-hearted!  Do  you  know,"  she 
ftdded,  grasping  with  her  long,  bony  fingers  the  stick 
that  supported  her,  and  fixing  her  wild  black  eyes  in- 
tently upon  those  of  the  child,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
eooid  find  it  in  ray  heart  to  curse  you?' ' 

"  Do  not — do  not  I "  exclaimed  the  boy,  hastily. 
"There,'*  he  added,  drawing  from  his  shirt  front  the 
mail  gold  buttons  which  fastened  it,  "these  are 
valuable — take  them,  and  do  not  cast  an  evil  eye 
ipou  me,  for  I  see  it-r-you  have  an  evil-eye ;  or,  if 
they  do  not  satisfy  you,  take  my  watch" — it  was  one 
belonging  to  his  mother,  which  she  had  given  him 
but  a  few  days  previously — "take  this — take  every- 
thing I  have,  but  do  not  touch  me — do  not  look  at 
ae—and,  oh  I  pray  do  not  curse  me.9' 

"Keep  your  watch,"  the  woman  sternly  said,  clos- 
ing her  hand  the  moment  the  gold  buttons  touched 
her  palm ;  "  it  would  be  missed  and  reclaimed,  and 
my  lord,  the'  Count,  would  have  me  punished  like  a 
thief  for  it— the  buttons  I  will  keep,  and  even  en- 
dut  a  whipping  for  them,  if  they  must  be  bought  At 


that  price.  No  !  I  will  not  curse  yon—not  for  your 
own  sake,  hut  for  your  ssstferY' — she  spoke  the  last 
words  emphatically — "take  heed,  however,  young  lord* 
ling,  that  your  luck  in  life  match  your  pride;'9  an 
saying,  she  shook  her  rags  about  her,  and,  grasping 
her  stick  tightly,  moved  off  without  bestowing  another 
look  at  the  boy. 

Leon  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot,  gazing  after 
the  old  woman,  like  one  in  a  trance.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared little  else  than  one  of  those  wicked  fairies  he 
had  so  often  read  of,  whose  wand  had  the  power  of 
transforming  diamonds  and  rubies  into  ashes,  and 
lovely  young  princesses  into  hideous  wenches ;  and* 
as  he  now  beheld  her  diminutive  and  spare  in  form,  yet 
moving  forward  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
baffled  pursuit,  and  without  any  appearance  of  effort, 
striding  across  the  plain  like  a  huge  spider,  her  legs 
seeming  to  the  child's  fancy  to  start  from  her  very 
neck,  there  was  about  her  something  so  witch-like, 
that  Leon  might  be  forgiven  for  entertaining  towards 
her  both  disgust  and  apprehension.  Fresh  from  the 
nursery,  as  it  were,  he  harboured  the  most  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  evil-eye,  common  to  the  people  of 
this  country,*  and  was  convinced  that  a  malignant 
glance  shot  at  him  from  those  piercing  black  orbs  had, 
in  some  mysterious  way  or  other,  inflicted  a  mortal 
injury  upon  him;  and,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  with 
head  bent  on  his  breast,  he  returned  home. 

In  the  hall,  he  met  his  mother's  maid,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  the  Countess  was  resting  in  her  own 
apartment,  where  she  wished  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  Count  should  return.  "But  why  do  you 
look  so  pale,  Leon?"  she  asked. 

"Oh!  Seraphinka,"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  Jakubska  has  thrown  an  evil-eye  on  me." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  so?"  said  the  .maid, 
devoutly  crossing  herself.  "Lord — lord!  Are  we 
then  to  see  you  fade  away  like  that  poor  child  in  the 
village  yonder  ?  I  knew  a  lady  once,  who  had  lost 
five  children,  without  any  one  ever  knowing  what 
ailed  them,  until  it  was  discovered  that  an  old,  wan- 
dering  beggar  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  charity  at 
the  castle,  and  had  cast  an  evil-eye  on  them.  It  is 
fearful  to  think  of,  but  true.  Well,  my  lady  ought 
to  know  best,  but " 

At  that  moment  the  Countess'  bell  called  Seraphinka 
to  her  mistress'  apartment,  whither  Leon  was  soon 
summoned.  He  found  his  mother  looking  very  pale 
and  weary,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair. 

"  My  dear  boy, ' '  she  began,  "  I  just  saw  you  talking 
with  Jakubska ;  what  can  she  have  wanted  with  you  ? 
Tell  me  all  that  passed,  without  restriction." 

Leon,  unaccustomed  to  any  cheok  formidable  enough 
to  engender  the  habit  of  falsehood,  gave  his  mother, 
according  to  his  own  views,  a  correct  account  of  the 
great  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him.  The  Countess 
listened  with  deep  attention.  When  his  little  narrative 
came  to  an  end,  she  gently  drew  him  towards  her. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  boy,  that  woman  did  not 
curse  you !  And  never  again  treat  any  one,  especially 
herself,  in  a  way  to  deserve  it.  As  to  the  evil-eye," 
she  added,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide  how  far  it 
may  be  founded  on  truth;  but  I  am  assured  that  Ja- 

*The  belief  in  the  evil-eye  is  common  to  all  the  Sdavomaa 
trite,  ctpwiaUf  in  Galieia  and  Bohemia, 
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kubska  has  no  other  evil  in  her  eye,  or  in  her  heart, 
than  the  impatience  of  a  bitter  spirit.  But  don't  anger 
her,  Leon ;  her  anger  were  dreadful.  And,  above  all, 
don't  tell  jour  father  anything  about  the  loss  of  your 
buttons,  or,  in  short,  about  your  meeting  with  her ; 
and,  remember,  whenever  you  are  tormented  with  a 
notion  of  the  evil-eye,  that  the  worst  evils  are  not  in 
the  eyes  or  hearts  of  others,  but  in  your  own.  Don't 
take  for  confidant  and  adviser  that  poor  Seraphinka, 
who  sees  ghosts  every  night  in  the  corridor.  Your 
palecheek  and  tearful  eyes  do  not  testify  of  the  courage 
I  expected  in  you.  A  Pole  should  know  no  fear  but 
the  fear  of  God.  Be  a  brave  boy,  and  think  no  more 
of  this  silly  business." 

Leon  solemnly  promised  to  do  as  his  mother  bade 
him,  and  saw  no  more  of  her  till  the  Count's  return  ; 
but  though  he  did  not  tell  the  General  of  the  day's 
occurrence,  still  it  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  be- 
lieved himself  predestined,  thenceforward,  to  some  great 
misfortune.  The  Count  perceiving  that  the  child  wea- 
ried of  his  favourite  games,  and  became  subject  to  fits 
of  abstraction  foreign  to  his  years  and  temperament, 
did  his  best  to  divert  his  mind.  At  last,  he  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  taking  him  to  a  bear  hunt  in  the 
mountains,  which,  being  a  strange  sight  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains — and  Leon  had  never  quitted  them 
from  bis  birth — was  proportionably  elating. 

As  the  Count  had  no  property  near  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  this  plan  included  a  visit  to  a  friend — an 
additional  treat  to  his  son,  since  the  house  was  filled, 
not  only  with  the  numerous  children  of  tbeir  host,  but 
those  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  were  invited  to 
establish  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  heir  of  Sta- 
noiki.  Leon  was  now  as  happy  as  the  heroes  of  the 
fairy  tales  he  loved  so  well — admired  and  caressed  by 
all — ever  some  fresh  amusement  whiling  away  days 
untroubled  by  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  the  rencontre 
with  the  beggar  woman  retired  somewhat  into  the 
back-ground  of  his  thoughts. 

Weeks  passed  thus ;  the  Count  exchanging  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  one  friend  for  that  of  another;  when, 
perceiving  his  boy  to  be  restored  to  his  accustomed 
health  and  spirits,  he  decided  on  returning  home  to 
look  after  his  dear  invalid.  The  affection  of  childhood, 
so  much  less  reflective  than  that  of  riper  years,  did  not 
prompt  Leon  to  desire  his  return.  Here,  in  the  dis- 
tant hills,  he  thought  himself  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  her  he  dreaded ;  but  down  there  in  the  plains  he 
felt  sure  to  meet  again  the  frightful  old  Jakubska,  and 
the  thought  was  fraught  with  terror. 

They  found  the  Countess  sensibly  altered  for  the 
worse.  She  now  seldom  quitted  her  apartment.  Or- 
dinarily so  gentle,  and  even  indolent  in  her  temper  and 
habits,  she  was  now  fretful  and  irritable.  Even  the 
presence  of  her  son  was  irksome  to  her ;  and  though, 
when  absent,  she  ever  seemed  to  miss  something,  yet 
she  could  not  endure  his  society  for  any  length  of 
time.  Perhaps  the  unavoidable  and  fast-approaching 
separation  made  such  interviews  painful — at  least,  the 
Count  thought  so ;  for  he  entertained  no  illusion  as  to 
her  state  of  health,  and  was  only  anxious  to  soften  the 
last  bitter  trial  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  devoting 
now  his  time  exclusively  to  his  beloved  Yanda.  So 
Leon  was  altogether  left  to  his  own  resources.  His 
mind  having  recovered  its  tone,  with  the  volatileness 
of  youth,  he  turned,  to  bis  own  amusements,  without 


any  thought  of  the  future.  The  boatmen,  the  grooms, 
the  pony,  the  dogs,  and  the  chance  peasants  he  en- 
countered, had  no  sinecure,  and  the  latter  put  up  their 
daily  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
tutor. 

One  evening  the  Countess,  feeling  a  little  better, 
permitted  Leon  to  remain  with  her.  The  General  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Puis, 
respecting  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  person  who 
would  consent  to  undertake  the  charge  of  training  a 
youth  so  far  from  the  French  capital. 

"  This  gives  me  great  pain,"  said  the  Count,  "for 
it  is  a  shame  to  see  Leon  growing  up  so  wild." 

The  Countess  was  not  inclined  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  At  last, 
rousing  herself,  she  said — "  I  know,  my  dearLadislas, 
you  would  do  much  to  oblige  me — nay,  I  think,  at 
this  moment,  yon  would  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse 
any  request  of  mine ;  but  before  I  give  utterance  to 
the  wish  that  preoccupies  me,  promise  to  grant  my  re- 
quest." 

"  If  it  be  one  that  my  means  can  encompass,  Vanda, 
it  is  granted  before  it  is  asked." 

"  Even  if  you  had  a  prejudice  to  conquer?" 

"  I  would  lay  more  than  that  at  your  feet,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  the  cost,"  said  she,  "because 
you  have  often  spent  infinitely  more  to  satisfy  my 
most  idle  caprice." 

"  I  own  you  are  so  mysterious  on  the  subject,  that 
I  begin  to  feel  curious.  Tell  me  at  once — what  is 
this  mighty  project  ?  " 

"  Will  you  erect,  in  my  honour,  a  school  in  your 
village?" 

The  Count  started,  and  an  angry  frown  gathered  on 
his  brow.  "I  said — I  meant  anything  in  reason," 
exclaimed  he,  pettishly ;  "  but  this  is  an  impossibility." 

"  The  poor  villagers  desire  it,"  the  Countess  said, 
with  earnestness. 

"  I  dare  say  they  do, "  was  the  reply.  "  Don't  they 
wish  a  French  tutor,  and  a  dancing-master,  too  ?  Surely 
they  do  not  limit  their  pretensions  to  so  trifling  a 
thing  as  a  school  ? '' 

"Do  you  think  their  desire  extravagant? — I  do 
not,"  replied  the  Countess. 

"  Bah !  you  speak  like  a  child,  Yanda.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  with  reference  to  our  own  interests — 
though  these  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  propriety  of 
keeping  our  vassals  in  their  present  state  of  subjection, 
which  would  not  long  exist  if  means  of  education  were 
afforded  them — but  do  you  think  it  were  a  blessing  to 
escape  from  it  ?  They'd  go  starve,  beg,  and  steal  on 
their  boasted  liberty !  You  see  few  or  no  beggars  on 
our  estates  ;  for  are  we  not  obliged  to  provide  those 
with  a  roof,  a  hearth,  and  fuel,  who  want  it?  Have 
they  not  fields  to  cultivate,  on  whose  produce  they  can 
not  only  feed  their  families,  but,  with  a  little  industry, 
lay  up  a  store  for  the  future  ?  It  is  true  they  are  bound 
to  the  soil ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  wanderings 
of  the  present  generation  have  much  improved  it. 
Look  at  the  state  of  Germany.  You  know  little  of 
it — less  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  think  you  the  system 
of  its  free  colleges  has  been  a  source  of  happiness  to 
individuals,  or  has  insured  the  peace  of  the  country  ? 
It  swarms  with  a  set  of  needy  adventurers,  too  proud 
of  their  acquirements,  to  return  to  the  simple  mode  of 
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life  of  their  fathers,  yet  often  not  sufficiently  accom- 
plished to  strike  out  any  other  Hne  for  themselves. 
They  overcrowd  the  cities,  embarrass  every  path  of  libe- 
ral employment,  and,  because  they  are  themselves  discon- 
tented and  ill  at  ease  in  a  state  of  soeiety  which  affords 
not  sufficient  scope  to  their  vanity  and  ambition,  they 
make  others  discontented  and  unhappy,  and  become 
dangerous  subjects.  What  the  German  students  are 
to  the  German  governments,  ours  would  soon  prove 
to  us  if  your  suggestions  were  generally  carried  out. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  a  fact  proved  by  the  state  of 
oar  own  class,  that  the  mind  seldom  ripens  to  peace 
and  content,  but  rather  to  dissatisfaction  and  doubt." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  reason  with  you,  Ladislas — my 
motives  are  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head — but 
I  still  think,  even  if  it  be  a  wise  policy,  it  is  an  un- 
christian deed  to  debar  the  poor  from  the  right  of 
cultivating  their  understanding/  * 

"My  dear  Vanda,  yon  might  as  well  question  our 
right  of  taking  a  knife  from  a  child's  hand. " 

"Bat  still  there  are  natural  rights,"  persisted  the 
Countess. 

"Pshaw! — cant  phrase  of  the  day !"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  impatiently.  "  Natural  rights,  indeed !  Does 
nature  herself  respect  them  ?  Do  we  not  see  youth 
languish  sad  pine  away  with  the  decay  of  old  age  ? 
Ask  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  infirm  of  every 
kind  who  are  debarred  from  the  joys  of  youth,  why 
nature  robbed  them  of  her  sweetest  gifts  and  poisoned 
for  them  the  dawn  of  life;  ask  the  bursting  heart 
of  the  deformed,  whose  spring  has  no  flowers,  whose 
youth  has  no  love,  who  sees  the  cold,  averted  eye  seek 
with  rapture  a  fairer  form;  ask  that  anguished  heart 
if  there  be  torture  a  tyrant  can  inflict  equal  to  that 
caused  by  this  injustice  of  nature !  When  genius, 
vhen  strength,  when  beauty  will  lie  within  our  own 
command,  then  talk  of  nature's  freedom,  nature's 
rights,  and  not  till  then." 

Vanda  replied  not,  but  a  few  silent  tears  stole  down 
her  pale  cheek. 

"  I  am  wrong  to  argue  with  you  in  your  present 
delicate  state ;  but  really — really,  Vanda,  in  conscience, 
I  cannot  grant  your  request." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  let  men  remain  wild, 
^aats,"  said  Vanda. 

"Bat  do  you  think,  dearest,  that  painters  and  poets 
*°uld  till  the  ground  ? — that  a  Petrarch's  Laura  would 
*  the  cows  V 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that ;  there  is  a  medium  in  all 
tongs,''  replied  Vanda. 

"That's  a  mistake,"  said  the  General.  "Every  single 
wncessioa  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next.  There  is  a 
tote  German  saying  which  is,  nevertheless,  very  true — 
'He  who  ghres  A,  must  give  Z  along  with  it.'  We  must 
always  be  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  each  move- 
ment. Besides,  my  dear  Vanda,  if  I  wished  to  deviate 
from  my  principles,  in  this  respect,  to  oblige  you,  I  could 
&ot ;  for  we  have,  at  a  late  meeting  of  nobles  and  pro- 
prietors, agreed  upon  an  unanimous  resistance  to  all  en- 
tfotthments  on  the  part  of  our  peasantry ;  and  you  can- 
not bat  feel  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  break  a 
plighted  word.  You  see  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done.  You 
must  discard  it  from  your  mind.  Anything  else — any- 
^g  unconnected  with  my  duties  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  fether,  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  for  you.  Now, 
pray,  Vanda,  try  to  coax  your  mind  to  some  one  of 


those  thousand  feminine  caprices  which  men  are  so 
charmed  to  gratify." 

Vanda  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  as  she  said,  "  Is 
there  never  to  be  progress  ?" 

"  And  has  there  been  no  progress  ?"  said  the  Gene- 
ral, impatiently.  "  Was  I  not  present  when  my  own 
father  took  off  the  head  of  a  gipsy  lad  with  the  sword 
that  hung  by  his  side  i  I  can  remember  the  day  when 
each  lord  made  his  own  laws.  Now,  our  private  justice 
were  murder,  and  you  call  that  no  progress  !  What 
would  you  have  more  V* 

"  I  would  have  Seraphinka  and  my  bed-light,"  said 
the  Countess,  closing  the  discussion. 

The  Count  was  now  desirous  of  removing  to  Lem- 
berg,  where  the  best  medical  advice  might  be  procured 
for  his  suffering  wife,  but  the  Countess  would  not  hear 
of  this  plan.  She  dreaded  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  was  soothed  by  the  notion  of  lingering  in  her  loved 
home  to  the  last.  The  Count,  above  all  anxious  not 
to  distress  her,  yielded  the  point  at  once,  the  more 
readily,  perhaps,  that  his  ample  fortune  enabled  him 
to  command  the  frequent  visits  of  the  first  medical 
practitioners  in  that  city.  The  Countess  found  her 
chief  solace  in  the  unremitting  attentions  of  her  hus- 
band, and  in  the  consolations  of  her  ghostly  monitors; 
one  of  whom,  a  stern  Jesuitical-looking  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  seldom,  of  late,  quitted  the 
castle.  With  him  the  Countess  remained  closeted  for 
hours;  but  the  General  observed  with  sorrow  how  much 
worse  she  seemed  after  each  of  those  conferences. 

Prepared  as  they  both  were  for  their  approaching 
separation,  the  awful  moment  came  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it.  The  Countess  had  of  late  shown  symptoms 
of  renewed  strength.  The  leaves  were  rapidly  falling, 
and  the  Count  was  positive,  and  the  Countess  began 
to  hope  that  she  would  pass  through  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  physicians,  as  usual,  confirmed  those  ex- 
pectations. But  one  autumnal  morning,  as  the  General 
paid  her  his  accustomed  visit,  he  perceived  at  a  single 
glance  a  rapid  alteration  in  her  features,  and  instantly 
knew,  what  she  felt  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  the 
dreaded  blow  was  about  to  fall.  The  Countess  having 
gone  through  her  religious  duties,  dismissed  her  con- 
fessor, begging  that  her  husband  and  herself  might  be 
left  alone  together.  She  thought  her  desire  had  been 
complied  with,  when  she  suddenly  perceived  Leon, 
who,  half-concealed  by  its  draperies,  was  sobbing  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed.1 

"Must  he,  too,  leave  you  at  this  moment?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  let  him  leave  the  room  this  instant — 
moments  are  precious." 

The  Count  took  Leon  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
forced  him  from  the  room. 

"And  now,  dearest,  that  the  child  is  gone,  say, 
what  have  you  on  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  fearful  load  1 "  said  the  Countess ;  « it  has 
weighed  and  glowed  here,9*  pressing  her  hand  tightly 
on  her  bosom,  "  until  I  thought  1  could  bear  it  no 
longer — indeed,  it  is  that,  partly,  which  lias  worn  me  so 
fast." 

"Your  mind  wanders,  my  poor  Vanda.  Of  what 
can  you — of  what  can  one  so  pure — ever  have  been 

guilty  ?" 

"A  great  sin  towards  yon,  and  a  more  helpless 
beiug.  But  I  feel  my  strength  wearing  fast — I  must 
be  brief.     Leon  is  not  our  child !  " 
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The  soothing  expression  of  tender  pity  for  an  instant 
gave  way  to  one  of  unutterable  anguish  on  the  Gene- 
ral's countenance;  but  the  latter  faded  away  as  his 
first  surmises  came  back  to  his  mind.  He  had  started 
from  his  seat  by  the  bedside,  and  dropped  the  hand 
he  held — he  now  resumed  his  place,  and  calmly 
said, 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  Vanda." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  incredulous,"  she  said,  "  and 
that  I  am  going  to  make  you  very  unhappy ;  but  my 
conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  withhold  the  truth 
any  longer.  You  see,  Ladislas,  I  was  sorely  tempted. 
You  remember,  when  our  own  blessed  Leon  was  but 
a  few  months  old,  imperative  duties  called  you  to 
Lemberg.  You  left  our  child  weak  and  puny ;  at 
your  return,  months  later,  you  found  him  strong  and 
hearty — but  it  was  not  our  boy  you  then  gazed  upon, 
it  was  a  changeling !  " 

The  Count  was  mute  with  contending  emotions, 
among  which  doubt  and  surprise  were  predominant. 

"  When  I  saw  our  darling  fade  away/'  continued 
the  Countess,  "  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  thought 
of  your  sorrow,  for  which  there  was  no  hope,  and  no 
comfort— when  I  thought  that  your  affection  to  me 
might  alter — that  you  would,  perhaps,  travel  far  away 
in  search  of  some  relief  to  your  affliction— or  that  I 
should  be  condemned  to  watch  during  long  years  your 
undying  grief — I  had  not  the  heart  to  meet  my  fate. 
I  would  spare  myself,  but  yon  yet  more.  The  nurse 
— poor  old  soul,  if  she  were  not  dead  I  should  have 
left  her  the  care  to  reveal  this  secret,  aud  not  have 
undertaken  so  painful  a  task  at  such  a  time ;  let  it  be 
my  punishment — the  nurse  had  a  cousin,  a  serf  on  our 
estate,  who  had  a  child  of  precisely  the  same  age  as 
ours.  The  woman  was  in  the  deepest  destitution; 
her  husband  was  dead ;  she  had  no  means  of  support- 
ing her  children.  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  That  poor 
child  we  hare  cherished  under  the  name  of  our  lost 
Leon.  Remember,"  she  said,  as  she  saw  the  General 
cover  his  face  with  his  hands  and  his  breast  heave 
with  suppressed  passion,  "  remember  that  culpable  as 
was  this  fraud,  you  have  owed  it  eleven  years  of  felicity." 

rt  If  yon  speak  the  truth — if  you  are  not  dreaming," 
said  the  General,  in  choking  accents,  "  why  rob  me  of 
my  only  comfort — my  only  consolation  P  " 

"  Because  it  would  have  been  doubly  a  sin  to  de- 
ceive yon  and  the  world,  and  allow  your  honour  and 
wealth  to  pass  to  one  who  had  no  right  to  either  when 
fate  again  left  yon  free  to  hare  a  lawful  heir.  I  know 
the  wound,  how  severe  soever  it  may  be,  will  heal  again. 
But  I  had  learned  to  love  the  child  so  well,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  had  the  fortitude  to  act  as  duty 
dictated,  had  not  the  woman  tormented  me  as  she  has 
done  since  the  death  of  my  poor  nurse.  But,  for  the 
last  two  years,  not  content  with  the  pension  I  made 
bear,  which  was  ample,  and  the  kindness  I  extended  to 
all  her  children,  she  has  harassed  me  beyond  the 
powers  of  endurance.  Latterly,  her  insistance  and  her 
insolence  have  almost  driven  me  mad ;  and,  unjust  as  it 
may  be,  I  felt  that  I  loved  the  poor  child  less  when  so 
constantly  reminded  of  his  odious  mother.  Yon  see, 
Ladislas,  I  leave  not  one  weakness  concealed  from  you; 
pity  and  forgive." 

"  The  woman's  name  ?  " 

"Jakubska,  my  pensioner  in  the  Tillage  yonder. 
My  confessor,  with  herself  and  me,  are  the  only  per* 


sons  in  possession  of  this  secret.  Bat  oh!  Lftdiak*- 
for  justice,  for  humanity's  sake— it  is  my  last  prayer— 
be  kind  to  the  poor  boy." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  General,  starting  up,  and  giving 
way  to  an  explosion  of  uncontrollable  anger,  "if  I  can 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  yon,  it  is  as  much  as  mor- 
tal has  a  right  to  demand !  Betrayed !  7— deceived  !— 
fooled,  as  I  have  been,  for  years ! — persuaded  to  fos- 
ter, with  a  parent's  care,  the  brat  of  a  vassal!  I 
hardly  know  what  restrains  me  from  washing  away  all 
trace  of  this  disgrace  in  the  changeling's  blood ! " 

A  scream  burst  from  Yanda's .  lips,  and  sat  fell 
back,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  on  her  pillow.  The 
General  was  shocked.  Though  writhing  with  the  ex- 
cess of  his  own  passion,  still  he  accused  himself  of 
having  hastened,  by  his  cruelty,  the  fatal  moment. 
He  rung  the  bell  till  the  rope  gave  way.  Priests, 
attendants,  nurses,  all  hastened  into  the  room  together, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  Countess  had  but  swooned. 
When  she  came  to  herself,  the  General  endeavoured,  by 
the  tenderest  expressions,  to  soothe  the  wound  he  had 
inflicted.  The  Countess  was  so  weak  she  could  scarcely 
answer ;  but,  with  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature, 
raising  her  head  from  her  husband's  bosom,  she  cried 
out,  "  For  Qod's  sake,  my  letter !  my  letter ! " 

She  spoke  no  more. 

For  some  days  after  the  fearful  event  no  one  was 
admitted  to  the  General's  presence — not  even  the 
priest  who  had  shrived  the  Countess.  The  bare  men- 
tion of  Leon's  name  had  excited  him  to  such  fury  that 
Seraphinka  strongly  dissuaded  the  former  from  his 
original  intention  of  braving  his  father's  anger,  as  be 
had  often  done  before  with  the  successful  audacity  of 
a  spoiled  child.  He  now  thought  the  misfortunes  he 
had  dreaded  from  the  evil-eye  were  about  to  fall  upon 
him,  beginning  with  his  mother's  death ;  but  little  did 
he  anticipate  the  depth  of  the  abyss  down  which  he 
was  about  to  be  precipitated. 

One  morning  he  was  'woke  early  by  an  unusual 
animation  in  the  court  below.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and,  on  looking  from  his  window,  perceived  that  the 
servants  had  drawn  out  his  father's  travelling  carriage, 
and  were  busily  preparing  it  for  the  road.  Surprise 
and  joy  kept  the  boy  for  a  moment  mute;  then  tam- 
ing to  Seraphinka,  who  had  just  entered  his  room,  ho 
exclaimed — 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to  leave  the  chateau. 
We  are  going  back  to  the  hills;  or,  perhaps,  to  Lem- 
berg. You  have  been  so  good  to  me  these  last  days, 
and  so  consoled  me  in  my  grief,  that  I  will  buy  you 
something  fine,  Seraphinka." 

"Alas!  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  going  with  your 
papa,  for  he  has  given  me  no  orders  about  packing  up 
things  for  you,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  he  would  leare 
a  poor  child  of  your  age  in  this  dull,  dreary  chateau, 
and  not  even  a  tutor  to  keep  you  company.  But, 
then,  my  lord  is  scarcely  himself  yet ;  however,  he  has 
had  the  steward  with  him  making  arrangements,  as  if 
for  a  long  absence.  I  began  to  fear,  seeing  that  the 
poor  late  Countess  brought  my  lord  no  dower,  as  we 
all  know,  he  might  have  forgotten  her  servants— but 
all  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  my  lady 
are  allowed  to  retain  their  apartments  in  this  house, 
and  are  to  enjoy  a  pension,  proportionate  to  their 
wages  during  her  life.  As  for  me,  I  retain  every 
single  advantage,  even  to  the  coffee  and  sugar.    May 
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the  Virgin  bless  my  lord,  and  lighten  hit  sorrow !  for 
son  there  never  was  a  more  affectionate  husband  or  a 
tetter  lord.  I  own,"  added  Seraphinka,  musingly, 
"  the  pension  I  expected,  bat  the  coffee  and  sugar  was 
a  surprise." 

Leon,  wrapped  in  the  ecstatic  notion  of  departure, 
and  being  restored  to  his  father's  presence  and  love, 
heard  not  a  single  word  of  what  Seraphinka  was  say- 
ing. At  that  moment,  the  Count's  valet-de  chambre 
entered  the  room. 

w Seraphinka,"  he  said,  "prepare  Count  Leon  for 
the  journey;  he  is  to  be  simply  and  warmly  dressed, 
and  ready  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  You  had 
better  make  all  the  haste  you  can,1'  said  he,  turning 
to  Leon — "  my  lord  has  already  locked  the  chambers 
of  the  late  Countess,  that  no  one  may  disturb  them — 
all  his  orders  are  given — the  horses  are  putting  to, 
and  he  will  be  in  the  carriage  in  an  instant." 

The  eager  Leon  made  such  haste,  that  it  was  lucky 
an  ample  cloak  hid  the  inaccuracies  of  his  toilet. 

"Your  watch — your  watoh— you  have  forgotten 
your  watch  and  chain/'  said  Seraphinka,  running  after 
kirn,  as  he  turned  from  his  small  apartment,  without 
a  word  of  leave-taking  with  his  faithful  ally. 

"No— not  now" — he  hastily  answered;  "you'll 
send  it  after  me,  or  keep  it  till  I  return.  Adieu, 
8en0binka." 

According  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  the  faith- 
ful ahigail  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips,  in  token  of  the 
submissive  devotion  which  girls  of  that  class  entertain 
towards  their  superiors.  Leon,  hastily  tearing  away 
his  hand,  scampered  away  to  join  his  father.  Never 
had  the  corridors  or  flights  of  stairs  seemed  to  him  so 
long  as  at  this  moment  of  nervous  impatience ;  but, 
bounding  onward  like  a  young  fawn,  he  soon  stood  at 
the  carnage  door.  The  chasseur  lifted  him  in,  banged 
to  the  door,  and  mounted  in  the  rumble  behind — the 
ooachman  gave  the  rein  to  four  fiery  young  horses, 
and  away  flew  the  carriage  with  our  young  hero  and 
his  misfortunes. 

The  Count  addressed  not  a  word  to  the  child, 
ttough  he  had  not  seen  him  since  the  moment  he  had 
so  reluctantly  led  him  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
Leon  stole  a  timid  glance  at  him — he  was  closely 
muffled  in  a  travelling  cloak,  and  bis  foraging  cap  was 
drawn  deeply  over  his  eyes.  Little  of  his  face  as  these 
precautions  permitted  to  become  visible,  however,  the 
contrast  of  his  ashy  pallor  with  his  deep  mourning, 
aid  the  almost  sinister  expression  of  his  brow, 
frightened  the  boy,  and  he  shrank  into  his  comer  of 
the  carriage.  But  the  Count,  keeping  his  eyes  in  a 
marked  manner  rivetted  on  bis  own  window,  Leon's 
ftiteation  became  too  painful  to  be  endured,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  rouse  his  attention. 

"  Papa,"  be  began-— but  he  could  get  no  farther,  for 
the  Count  cried  aloud — "  Silence !"  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  heard  those  accents,  or, 
at  least,  addressed  to  himself.  Terrified,  convinced 
now  his  mother  was  gone,  that  he  was  become  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  his  father  after  having  been  one  of 
lo? t,  the  poor  boy  sank  back  in  mute  anguish.  But  Leon 
had  a  proud  heart,  and  a  keen  .natural  sense  of  in- 
justice. He  eould  not  prevent  the  boyish  tears  from 
ooarsxng  one  by  one  down  bis  burning  cheek;  but  he 
stifled  the  thick  sobs  that  nearly  choked  him,  lest  the 
Count  should  discover  that  he  was  weeping.    Per- 


haps this  stubborn  pride  deprived  him  of  the  only  op- 
portunity  that  offered  for  melting  the  Count's  heart ; 
for  he  was  by  no  means  what  could  be  strictly  called 
an  unfeeling  man,  though  he  was  stung  to  madness  by 
the  shock  of  losing  at  once  his  wife  and  his  child — at 
having  to  blot  from  his  existence  eleven  long  years  of 
hope  and  joy.  His  pride,  too,  revolted  at  having 
fostered  in  his  halls  a  beggar's  brat ;  and,  accustomed 
to  the  roughness  of  the  camp,  to  the  authoritativeness 
of  military  command,  his  temper,  naturally  firm  and 
hasty,  had  become  harsh ;  and  the  cringing  dread  of 
his  serfs,  amongst  whom  he  had  chiefly  lived  of  late 
years,  had  not  tended  to  teach  him  self-control. 
Leon  had  much  of  the  same  ingredients  in  his  com- 
position for  good  or  for  evil;  and,  thanks  to  his  train- 
ing, was  as  obstinate  and  wilful  as  any  feudal  lord 
need  be. 

The  day  was  drizzly  and  rainy.  The  roads  were 
heavy.  There  was  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  nor  the 
features  of  the  country  to  attune  the  mind  to  a  soft 
mood ;  and,  accordingly,  neither  of  the  travellers  was 
diverted  from  his  inward  brooding  by  external  objects. 
They  had  hurried  along  at  extraordinary  speed  for 
above  an  hour  in  this  enforced  silence,  when  they 
came  to  a  bleak,  barren  common,  more  desolate  than 
anything  they  had  yet  seen.  A  solitary  stone  cross, 
with  an  effigy  of  Christ,  whose  outlines  were  worn  by 
wind  and  weather — the  only  object  that  appeared 
above  the  dreary  line  of  the  horison  in  any  direction 
— stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  road,  point- 
ing the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  deep  rut  of  a  country 
by-path.  At  the  foot  of  this  cross  sat,  huddled  up, 
an  indistinct  human  figure,  which,  from  its  appearance, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  bundle  of  rags.  The 
Count  pulled  the  check-string.  In  a  moment,  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  he  leapt  from  it,  motioning  with 
his  hand  to  the  boy  to  follow ;  then  said  to  the  at- 
tentive chasseur—"  Let  the  carriage  wait  for  me  be- 
yond the  turn  of  the  road,  at  the  old  bridge." 

Though  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  command  he  re- 
ceived, the  well-trained  domestic  suppressed  every 
outward  mark  of  surprise;  and,  having  transmitted  the 
order  to  the  ooachman,  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
rumble,  without  so  much  as  casting  one  glance  of 
curiosity  at  the  three  figures  exposed  to  a  pelting 
rain  in  a  bleak  waste,  on  which  not  a  house,  or  a  tree, 
or  any  object  whatever,  except  the  stone  cross,  was 
within  the  range  of  the  eye.  The  Count  now  moved 
forward,  followed  by  the  child,  straight  up  to  the  cross. 

"  Jakubska!"  he  called  out.  The  object  cowering 
at  the  foot  of  the  stone  monument  rose  hurriedly  to 
her  feet.  "I  need  not,  I  suppose,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  repeat  the  conditions  I  have  stipulated  with 
you — I  think,  for  your  own  sake,  you  are  not  likely  to 
forget  them.  Boy,"  he  said,  turning  sharply  to  Leon, 
"  from  this  day  you  cease  to  fill  the  place  you  have  too 
long  usurped— you  are  not  my  child — I  restore  you  to 
your  legitimate  parent — you  are  yet  young  enough  to 
forget  the  duty  you  now  think  you  owe  me,  and  to 
learn  that  which  is  due  to  her — the  past  is  but  a 
dream,  suffer  it  not  to  linger  on  your  mind." 

So  saying,  he  coldly  turned  from  the  mother  and  her 
son,  and  moving  away  with  hasty  strides  reached  the 
bend  of  the  road  and  his  britohka  before  Leon  had 
recovered  from  the  first  stunning  effect  of  his  words. 
The  wheek  of  the  retiring  carriage  first  roused  him 
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from  his  stupor.  He  stared  wildly  round.  The  naked 
plain — the  old  witch  in  her  dark  cloak  to  whom  he  Jiad 
just  been  delivered  over — the  carriage  rolling  in  the 
distance — the  solitude,  the  silence  of  the  place — the 
rain  falling  in  blinding  mist  on  the  delicately-nurtured 
boy,  all  confused  and  bewildered  his  senses.  He  felt 
as  if  they  were  leaving  him  entirely ;  and,  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  he  clasped  his  little  hands  and  pressed  them  to 
his  burning  brow. 

Jakubska  remained  silent.  Pity  for  the  grief  of  her 
child,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  station  he 
had  but  so  lately  filled,  subdued  her  usual  vein  of 
loquacity.  The  blow  had  stunned  her  too.  Though 
prepared  for  it  by  a  hurried  interview  that  morning  at 
the  chateau,  she  had  not  yet  got  over  the  shock ;  nor 
could  she  find  any  balm  of  consolation  to  pour  on  the 
fresh  wound.  At  last  the  poor  abandoned  boy  yielded 
to  his  despair,  and,  flinging  himself  down  on  the  stones, 
howled  and  shrieked  in  the  very  convulsion  of  agony. 
It  was  awful  to-  behold  the  anguish  of  the  untrained 
mind.  Not  for  a  second  did  he  grasp  the  notion  that 
the  object  of  his  fantastic  terror  was  connected  with 
him  in  the  way  the  Count  had  described ;  but  the  idea 
that  her  malignant  sorcery  had  prevailed  at  last,  and 
that  now  she  had  got  possession  of  him,  she  would 
transform  him  into  something  horrible,  or  make  the 
world  believe  that  he  was  her  son,  force  him  to  toil 
and  carry  weights — vague  and  wild  notions,  in  short, 
drawn  from  the  "Arabian  Nights,*'  struggled  with  the 
still  more  appalling  reality,  as  a  nightmare  contends  with 
our  waking  senses.  The  misery  of  childhood  is  more 
exquisite,  though  less  lasting,  than  that  of  after-years ; 
because  the  tender  mind  has  not  the  power  to  encom- 
pass its  sense  of  misfortune ;  the  child  is  overwhelmed 
by  its  incapacity  for  action — the  feeling  of  its  utter 
helplessness — of  its  being,  as  it  were,  but  a  mere  ball  in 
the  hands  of  others. 

Jakubska  suffered  this  crisis  of  nature  to  have  full 
play.  She  sat  herself  on  the  stone  steps,  and  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  thought ;  so  absorbed,  indeed,  that 
she  was  not  aware  how  swiftly  time  sped.  The  very 
excess  of  the  boy's  passion  soon  exhausted  it,  and  he 
sat  at  as  great  a  distance  as  he  conveniently  could 
from  her  he  so  much  dreaded,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  hoping, 
poor  child,  that  the  weariness,  the  sickness  of  heart 
that  weighed  him  down,  was  the  harbinger  of  that  re- 
pose to  which  his  best  friend  had  been  consigned  so  few 
days  ago — the  first  sorrow  is  a  tiling  so  new ;  and  this 
was  worse  tlian  grief,  it  was  a  catastrophe ! 

"Now,"  said  the  woman,  rising  and  shaking  the  rain 
from  her  cloak,  as  if  it  had  been  but  morning  dew,  so 
light  did  she  seem  to  make  of  her  wetting — "  now, 
Pavel,  we  must  move  forward,  or  we  shall  not  arrive 
to-night  where  we  must  go,  though  we  are  not  ex- 
pected— but  we'll  make  our  own  welcome.  Come," 
she  continued,  "do  not  look  so  wild — you  must  go 
with  me — it's  true,  though  you  are  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  I  can't  expect  you  to  feel  for  me  what  I  feel  for 
you ;  and  I  am  not  astonished  that  poverty  frightens 
you — that  you'd  rather  be  a  lord  than  a  serf.  I  had 
myself  destined  yon  to  another  fate,  but  Heaven  would 
not  permit  it — however,  I  shall  take  care  my  brave 
boy  is  not  lowered  down  to  work  like  a  common 
"QAsant.    I'll  beg,  or,  for  that  matter,  steal,  before  it 

nes  to  such  a  pass.    .No,  no;  you  need  not  be 


afraid — be  of  good  cheer,  my  son.  Your  fall  has  been 
great ;  but  comfort  yourself,  yours  is  not  the  only  heavy 
heart  to-day — yon  proud  man  does  not  bear  a  light  one 
in  his  bosom  I  I  say,  Pavel — for  I  must  tell  you.  you 
are  christened  Pavel,  and  not  by  that  French  name  they 
used  to  call  you  by  up  there  at  the  castle — wc  must 
be  tramping — or  would  you  that  we  spend  the  night 
in  this  uncomfortable  spot  ?  Ugh !  it  is  comfortless 
— but  sorrow  makes  one  peevish — when  you've  known 
as  much  of  it  as  I  have,  you  will  be  tougher  than  you 
are  now  !  What  will  you  do  ? — remain  here — well — I 
am  willing — not  that  I  like  it,  but  on  a  day  like  this 
how  can  I  refuse  you  anything  ?" 

"  I  won't  go  with  you,"  said  the  boy,  resolutely. 

"  Then,  where  will  you  go,  pray?" 

"  lleturn  to  the  chateau — to  my  good  Seraphinka — 
the  only  friend  I  have  left  in  the  world — she'll  take 
care  of  me." 

"  You  have  yet  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  world,  my 
boy.  Seraphinka  would  no  sooner  know  you  to  be  what 
you  are  than  all  her  boasted  friendship  were  at  once 
forfeited;  her  kindness  was  for  the  heir  of  Count 
Stanoiki — to  her  future  lord,  and  not  to  the  son 
of  the  despised  Jakubska !  If  you  return  to  the  castle 
in  that  character,  the  very  stable  boys  will  hoot  at, 
and  set  the  dogs  on  you !  No,  nd ;  you  have  yet  to 
learn  a  lesson  or  two — but  those  lessons  will  come  Cast 
enough  now.'' 

"I'll  not  move  a  step  with  you  !" 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  spend  the  night  here  with  you.*' 

"  I'll  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  first  passer-by 
— don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  you,  old  witch— for  I  am 
sure  you  are  a  witch.  I  will  not  go  with  yon,  I  tell 
you.  I  will  not  cease  to  be  a  Count.  I  will  not  be  a 
churl — so  you  may  just  say  and  do  what  you  please.' ' 

Jakubska  at  a  single  glance  perceived  the  difficulty 
of  her  situation,  but  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  con- 
sequences of  neglecting  the  Count's  injunctions,  and 
felt,  for  the  child's  sake  as  well  as  for  her  own,  she 
must  find  means  to  conquer  his  obstinacy :  suddenly  a 
bright  thought  occurred  to  her. 

"  You  say  truly,  my  son,  I  am  a  mighty  witch ;  and 
if  you  do  not  obey  me,  I  will  utter  a  spell  so  potent 
that  you  will  be  bound  to  that  stone  on  which  you 
sit,  and  the  murdered  man  who  lies  beneath,  and  the 
murderers  gibbeted  above,  shall  come  and  howl  through- 
out the  night  around  you  !  Now,  choose  if  you  will 
stay.  Nay,  I  see  in  your  eyes  you  think  of  running 
back  to  the  castle  in  spite  of  me ;  but  if  you  attempt 
to  stir,  I  shall  first  make  you  halt  of  one  foot ;  if  you 
persist,  I'll  make  you  blind  of  one  eye — nay,  if  you 
move  but  one  inch,"  she  added,  with  flashing  eye, 
"look  here !  "  and  she  drew  forth  a  long  knife  from 
her  girdle. 

Leon  was  as  brave  as  most  children  of  his  years ; 
but  he  was  barely  eleven.  Bis  nerves  had  received  a 
shock,  and  he  had  been  bred  in  the  midst  of  supersti- 
tion; not,  indeed,  but  the  Count  was  quite  free,  and  the 
Countess  slightly  affected  by  such  considerations,  but 
the  servants  generally,  and  Seraphinka  in  particular,, 
were  deeply  imbued  with  all  sorts  of  delusions ;  and 
the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  imparted  much  of  her 
way  of  thinking  to  Leon.  So,  terrified  at  last  by  the 
woman's  energy  and  alleged  power,  he  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her. 

(To  be  continued.)  M 
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Was  George  Hudson  a  man  or  a  myth?  The 
question  will  be  asked  a  thousand  years  hence,  when 
people  talk  of  onr  railways  as  we  speak  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. We  give  the  honourable  member  for  Sunder- 
land to  wit  that  the  expectation  of  his  yet  coming  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  myth  is  not  in  any  way  disreput- 
able. A  myth  U  not  aa  animal  connected  in  the 
most  distant  relation  with  a  mite.  A  myth,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  ideal  impersonification  of  a  mighty 
impulse  bestowed  on  the  human  mind,  04  the  shadow 
of  some  great  event— the  concentration  of  a  vast  tra- 
dition which  has  crept  into,  and  occupied  the  "cran- 
nies" of,  ten  millions  of  minds ;  so  that  the  hope  of 
beiug  immortalised  as  a  myth  places  a  man  far  above 
his  fellows,  and  on  a  footing  with  Hercules,  or  even 
with  Saturn,  of  old.  The  member  for  Sunderland  will 
be  contented  with  the  fato  of  the  founder  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  of  whose  personal  identity  we  entertain  no 
other  doubt  than  we  do  of  Mr.  Hudson's  existence. 

We  have  heard  the  exploits  of  both  these  notable 
personages,  on  credible  evidence ;  but  we  have 
never  met  a  human  being  who  could  be  proved  by 
any  demonstration  available  with  us  to  be  the  real 
Nimrod,  or  the  actual  man  George  Hudson.  In  the 
public  mind  Nimrod  is  associated  with  the  sports  of  the 
field;  although  in  his  day  and  country  thephrase  meant 
toils  and  dangers.  Nimrod  never  was  engaged  in 
shooting  from  a  preserve.  He  was  too  glad  to  destroy, 
ever  to  have  dreamed  that  his  degenerate  de- 
scendants and  most  unworthy  representatives  would 
think  of  preserving  nuisances.  Hunting  with  Nira- 
rod was  more  a  necessity  of  life  than  a  passion  for 
sports.  He  was  engaged  club  to  claw  with  lions, 
tigers,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  similar  "game  brutes" 
—and,  doubtless,  knocked  rattle-snakes  on  the  head 
at  the  spot  where,  subsequently,  I?r.  Layard  has  dis- 
entombed the  evidence  in  ivory  and  marble  of  his 
grandchildren's  talents  and  genius.  This  kind  of 
work  was  radically  different  from  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair and  shooting  pheasants  as  they  fly,  beaten  out 
of  cover  by  the  keepers.  Tho  member  for  Man- 
chester is  a  man  of  peace,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
that  though  he  mentally  wrestles  with  Grantley 
Berkeley,  and  threatens  to  throw  the  stalwart 
Gloucestershire  man — the  representative  of  Nibley 
Green — yet  he  wonld  have  taken  Nimrod  by  the 
hand,  and  recognised  in  him  a  very  worthy  brother, 
and  fellow-labourer  in  tho  honourable  employment  of 
clearing  the  way  from  vermin.  We  take  notice  of 
this  matter  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  whioh  a  myth 
may  be  changed  from  the  original.  Nimrod,  the 
man,  was  the  farmer's  friend,  without  cavil;  but  Nim- 
rod, the  myth,  is  the  farmer's  foe,  without  doubt;  and 
the  Nimrodiaus  are  the  farmer's  worst  enemies. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  assure  Mr.  Hudson  of  a  re- 
spectable mythship  from  posterity,  especially  as  his 
present  position  U  doubtful ,    Knowing  not  what  he 


is,  we  feel  less  confident  in  predicting  to  what,  in  the 
hands  of  the  bards,  or  those  tale-bearers,  the  novelists, 
and  Mr.  Prince,  he  may  bo  metamorphosed  into. 
Jehu  and  Jehuing  are  now  brought  into  a  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  action  ;  and  the  rebellious  captain 
and  the  usurper  of  Samaria  will  bulk  less  in  the 
minds  of  posterity  than  he  did  in  those  of  our  ances- 
try. The  fate  of  Hudson,  whose  idea  for  evil  or 
good  must  ever  be  associated  with  railways  and 
accelerated  motion,  is  still  uncertain.  Gun-cotton 
threatens  todamage  his  position.  One  scientific  gentle- 
man lately  discovered  a  motive  power  in  the  explosive 
qualities  of  gun-cotton,  which,  he  says,  is  cheap  and 
effective.  In  prosecuting  his  discovery,  he  alleges 
that  he  has  gained  a  motive  power  from  nothing,  or, 
which  is  the  same  tiling,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  that 
costs  nothing,  and,  therefore,  may  be  atmospherical. 
We  had  an  atmospherical  power  before ;  but  the 
South  Devon  Company's  cashier  asserts  that  it  was 
very  far  indeed  from  costing  nothing,  for  it  nearly 
reduced  them  to  ruin.  The  atmospherical  principle  is 
still,  we  think,  applicable  to  railway  objects,  on  a 
cheap  scale.  No  other  motion  is  so  pleasant ; 
and  the  atmospheric  turns  sharp  corners,  and 
ascends  steep  hills,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  we  think,  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  The  atmospheric  principle 
is  yet  to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  South  De- 
von and  Croydon  experiences.  Another  motive  power 
will  be  in  operation  soon.  Electricity  will  yet  be  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose.  The  principle  is  already  settled  * 
and  in  a  few  years  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  at 
work.  The  discovery  to  which  we  refer,  however,  is 
said  to  be  applicable  to  common  roads.  The  matter 
seems  to  work  in  this  way  :  your  vehicle  is  at  tho 
door — you  climb  the  steps— tako  the  reins  or  tbe  rud- 
der-—twitch  your  thumb,  press  your  toe,  or  do  some 
other  insignificant  action,  after  the  manner  of  free- 
masonry, and  you  are  off  at  an  unimaginable  degree 
of  speed.  The  result  in  the  water  is  not  yet  stated, 
perhaps  not  yet  tried;  but  any  power  which  can 
move  wheels  on  land,  can  move  them  on  water,  and 
that  suffices  for  locomotion,  if  the  vehicle  keeps  afloat, 
which  we  shall  secure  in  our  case  by  the  virtues  of 
gutta  percha  or  cork  mattresses.  With  tlieso  viows 
before  us,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  man,  for  nothing, 
except  the  original  build  and  equipment  of  his  vehi- 
cle, which  may  or  may  not  be  expensive,  will  be  en- 
abled, by  and  by,  to  leave  the  North  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, at  half-past  ono  ;  make  a  short  call  at  York, 
and  dine  with  his  friend  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Lon- 
don, on  the  same  afternoon,  precisely  at  five.  We 
know  not  what  is  coming.  Railways  may  be  on  their 
last  legs.  Debentures  and  dividends  may  be  soon  to 
become  forgotten  disappointments.  Before  Mr. 
Locke's  bill  could  havo  become  tho  law  of  the  land—* 
even  if  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Commons,  both 
his  occupation,  and  that  of  hU  1    islative  engineer* 
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ing  mighty  with  the  work  of  Othello,  have  gone  for 
ever.  A  movement  of  this  nature  would  necessarily 
alter  and  obscure  the  Hudsonian  perspective;  bat  men 
who  count  on  every  contingency  never  attain  fame. 

Under  any  possible  circumstances  which  may  here- 
after occur,  Mr.  Hudsou  will  be  accepted  as  the  most 
appropriate  illustration  of  the  speculative  and  railway 
spirit  in  the  current  decennial  period.  The  recent 
obscuration  merely  qualifies  him  better  for  this  signal 
preferment.  The  essay  written  once  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  great 
work — a  mighty  nothing — a  big  weed  amongst  the 
flowerB  of  genius.  Some  temptation  is  indeed  offered 
at  present  to  prove  the  fabulous  and  entirely  mythical 
character  of  the  man  George  Hudson  ;  and  if  Joseph 
Hume,  in  whose  existence  we  all  believe,  were  not  in 
the  world,  with  his  remembrance  of  the  white  vest 
and  the  champagne  dinners,  at  the  large,  ugly 
house,  near  by  the  much-calumniated  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  non-existence  of  Mr.  Hud 
son,  except  as  a  name  to  use  in  print — as  a  "  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roc* — or  a  general  title  for 
railway  chairmen,  like  Pharaoh  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians—  Cresar  amongst  the  heathen,  and  Pope 
amongst  the  Christian  Romans — might  be  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  The  biography  of  George 
Hudson  wonld  sell  in  thousands  at  the  railway 
stations;  and  the  enterprise  of  the  cheap  pub- 
lishing trade  should  not  have  allowed  us  to  offer 
the  idea  first  to  the  world  at  this  late  period 
in  our  hero's  history.  He  was  born — and  where,  our 
information  revealeth  not,  but  the  identical  locality 
will  yet.  be  established ;  only  wo  trust  never  to  see 
"  a  house  for  Hudson"  demanded  on  the  title-page  of 
a  pamphlet,  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  reference  U> 
Shakspere.  He  was  educated — to  good  purpose, 
whether  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Squecrs,  or  elsewhere, 
is  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  importance.  He  entered 
life  in  the  software  trade,  and  determined  to  rise.  He 
combined  an  energy  with  ideality  in  his  character, 
for  the  poetry  of  George  Hudson  takeB  most  daring 
flights,  rivalling  the  verses  of  George  Byron  in  the 
intensity  of  their  power.  Its  influence  was  magical 
amongst  the  monied  circles.  H»i  drew  dividends 
from  imagination,  and  pictures  of  prosperity  that 
rivalled  Eastlnko's  Hagar  iu  the  sweetness  of  their 
colouring.  Greedy  men  hastened  to  throw  their 
silver  into  the  crucible  of  this  formidable  necro- 
mancer that  it  might  come  out  gold.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  distinguished  works,  but  chief 
amongst  the  numbers  wo  place  his  "  California 
at  Home,''  in  three  bubbles.  All  his  works  sold 
remarkably  well.  Thoy  experienced  a  run,  and  be- 
came more  popular  than  those  of  any  rival  schemer. 
History  in  these  sentences  is  anticipated,  and  we 
retrograde  to  the  counter,  and  the  draper's  shop,  in 
York,  where  all  the  noble  dreams  of  future  greatness 
originated,  and  York  and  Midlands  wero  traced  in 
blotting  paper.  Some  audacious  men  believe  the 
fortunes  of  Hudson  to  have  been  *  fabric  done  by 


chance.  We  think  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  beau- 
tiful result  of  scheming  punctually  performed.  The 
same  system,  we  are  confident,  was  displayed  at  the 
counter  which  eventuated  in  the  representation  of  Sua* 
derland.  The  theory  is  erroneous  that  supposes  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hudson  to  be  devoid  of  imagination  and 
genius.  A  bad  general  may  sometimes  make  a  great 
hit,  but  the  man  who  is  frequently  successful  is  presum- 
ed to  have  military  capacity  and  talent.  The  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  success  is  deemed  satisfactory* 
41  The  battle  of  life"  requires  equal  generalship  with 
the  fight  of  Goojerat.  Many  men  dream  well,  who 
fail  to  act  out  their  visions,  but  the  men  to  be 
dreaded  or  admired  combine  conception  and  per- 
formance in  large  and  equal  quantities.  Mr* 
Hudson  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  these  men. 
His  aim  may  have  been  what  the  world  de- 
signates "selfish" — a  low  aim,  but  one  requir- 
ing equal  skill,  with  more  generous  efforts.  The 
term  "selfish"  is  not  accurately  applied  in  this  in- 
stance. .  Wo  are  all  "selfish."  Self-satisfaction  is 
universally  sought;  but  some  men  place  their  hopes 
on  a  nobler  object  than  others.  Mr.  Hudson  deter- 
mined to  work  out  wealth,  and  he  succeeded,  with 
the  aid  of  several  adventitious  circumstances,  enerce- 
ticaliy  used.  He  abandoned  the  shop  after  it  had 
served  his  purpose,  and,  without  a  struggle,  stepped 
upon  the  vacant  railway  throne.  His  first  victories 
were  achieved  in  the  Midlands,  a  splendid  line  atone 
period,  and  now  fast  falling  into  ruin.  His  aid  was 
sought  for  new  and  for  half-rained  adventures.  Few 
steps  could  have  been  more  unwise  than  his  accept- 
ance of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
on  ordinary  principles;  but  we  do  not  see  the  inner 
machinery.  The  company  was  crippled.  The  share- 
holders were  impatieut.  Their  property  had  fallen 
in  value.  Thoy  seized  on  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  like  a  mer- 
cantile Don  Quixote.  Sober-minded  men  of  business 
must  have  seen  the  folly  of  expecting  more  dividends 
from  a  company  because  the  chairman's  name  was 
changed.  They  knew  the  improbability  of  Mr. 
Hudson  devoting  time  to  the  details  of  their 
affairs.  They  must  have  seen  the  number  of  en- 
gagements to  which  he  was  previously  pledged. 
Men  not  conversant  with  matters  of  this  description 
might  have  believed  in  the  efficiency  of  a  name  to  re- 
duce expenses  and  to  increase  business;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  shareholders  must  have  preserved  a 
different  opinion.  The  shares,  immediately  on  the 
accession  of  the  "  king's  name,"  rose.  His  followers, 
who  were  drawn  by  the  lustre  of  his  deeds,  hastened 
intotheEastern  Counties.  The  brokers  found  the  table 
turned,  and  orders  to  buy  predominated  over  the  orders 
to  sell.  The  reckless  prophet  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings. In  the  wild  and  wilful  glee  of  an  ever-successful 
man,  he  foretold  success.  High  dividends  were  the 
orders  of  the  day.  High  dividends  wero  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  a  Hudsonian  line.  The  trick 
of  reaching  them  was  better  than  Sir  Robert  PeePa 
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plan  of  making  the  two  ends  of  the  revenue  meet. 
The  ex- Premier  had  no  other  expedient  than  a  new 
income-tax,  large  enough  for  the  work,  and  the  pub- 
lic believed  in  his  cleverness  and  financial  talent. 
The  ex-King  improved  on  the  ex-Premier.  The 
former  also  put  on  high  fares — an  additional  income- 
tax;  and  he  kept  the  accounts  open  so,  that  charges 
which  should  have  been  deducted  from  revenue  were 
placed  against  capital,  and  the  present  rejoiced  at 
the  cost,  and  over  the  sorrows  of  futurity.  Not  one 
amongst  a  thousand  shareholders  ever  examined  the 
aecoaoti  closely.  They  took  their  six  and  seven  per 
eents,  and  grumoied.  Eight,  nine,  or  ten,  were  re- 
ceived with  thanks  to  the  talented  directors,  and 
the  worthy  chairman.  The  issue  of  new  shares,  on 
which  an  immediate  bonus  was  obtained,  that  went 
like  bard  cash,  rigttt  into  the  possession  of  tho  old 
shareholders,  rendered  the  chairman  and  directors 
itill  more  popular.  The  affairs  of  tho  various  com- 
panies fell  further  into  confusion  ;  but  while  the 
capital  account  continued  to  receive  additions,  while 
new  bills  for  new  branches,  and  new  amalgamations 
were  obtained,  the  evil  remained  unchecked. 

The  general  progress  of  many  railways  was  in- 
volved in  these  dark  dilemmas  and  bad  accounting. 
The  evil  customs  were  not  confined  to  the  Hudsonian 
lines,  and  we  do  not  know  that  they  existed  in  them 
to  an  unusually  great  extent.  They  had  even  the 
substantial  advantage  of  high  fares ;  inflicted  often, 
we  think,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  but  still  likely  to 
be  more  effective  in  railway  than  in  other  business. 
They  produced  good  dividends,  sold  at  an  excellent 
premium,  and  made  many  little  fortunes,  at  the 
cost  of  the  public,  or  by  the  ruin  of  individuals. 

A  strange  phenomenon  occurred  at  last  amongst 
the  children  of  Mammon.     By  that  title  we  beg 
leave  not  to  designate  ruilway  proprietors  generally, 
but  only  railway  speculators  who  invested  merely 
for  the  day,  to  sell  again  to-morrow,  if  the  market 
rose.    This  class  became  suddenly  generous.    They 
resolved  to   subscribe  for   a   crown  to  the  king. 
Many  ill-earned  testimonials  had  been  presented 
in  this  land  of  testifying  by  tea  and  bans,  dinners 
and  port,  with  the  aid  of  silver  plate  or  gold. 
This  testimonial  to  a  man,  because  he  had  made  a 
collossal  fortune,  was,  however,  unique.    Men  with 
at  least  equal  abilities,  but  devoted  to  the  work  of 
human  improvement,  went  without  acknowledgment 
or  reward.     The  diseased  parts  of  large  cities  con- 
tained, amid  a  vast  amount  of  wrong-doing,  many 
who  straggled  for  the*  means  to    live   against  a 
crashing  adversity.     The  lonely  widow  sighed  un- 
helped,  and  nene  sought  to  aid  her  weary  steps. 
The  unbefriended  fatherless  strove  to  pick  a  living 
off  the  streets,  and  few  cared  to  show  them  a  more 
profitable  and  better  way.       In    paths  removed 
from  absolute  misery,  and  yet  where  honest  virtue 
hardly  could  breathe,  there  were  thousands  to  whom 
time  was  a  wilderness ;  while,  on  their  right  and 
left,  to  others  it  seemed  to  be  a  long  stretch  of  the 
ancient  happy  paradise,  where  riches  and  honours 
came  unsought,  and  dropped  their  pleasant  fruit 
at  pilgrims*  feet,  which  ever  only  trode  on  flowers. 
Bvy  nwn  oi  the  world  wdd  icawely  be  expected 


to  examine  particular  cases;  in  detail*  Their 
time  was  fully  occupied,  and  they  could  neither 
institute  a  search  for  the  unfortunate,  nor  de- 
vise means  for  their  relief  if  they  had  discovered 
them.  But  the  best  institutions  wero  weakened 
for  the  want  of  funds.  Busy  men  had  a  thou- 
sand channels  open,  through  which  they  could 
say  to  mercy's  ministers,  "  Go  forth  and  bless  the 
world."  They  were  carefully  guarded  against 
imposture  by  the  unworthy,  or  tho  misapplica- 
tion of  their  funds.  All  these  means  were  par- 
tially neglected.  Charitable  societies  were  never 
too  rich.  The  field  of  the  world  was  never  fully 
tilled  by  the  benevolent.  Now,  indeed,  we  are  only 
learning  our  responsibilities,  and  the  extent  of  our 
labours.  The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hudson,  in  these 
circumstances,  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  was, 
however,  proposed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
prosperod  admirably  ;  although  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other  man  who  had  made 
himself  a  millionaire,  would  have  been  equally  be- 
coming and  graceful. 

The  adversity   which  swept  over  all  interests 
troubled  lightly  for  a  season  the  Hudson  lines.    All 
railways  have  suffered  more  in  the  relapse  than  in 
the  fever  of  national  trial  and  mercantile  calamity. 
When  old  and  long-established  houses  wore  snap- 
ping fast  and  numerously,  tho  railways  still  retained 
their  traffic,  and  pronounced  their  dividends.     In 
the  storm  men  stopped  not  to  count  the  outlay  en 
petty  and  travelling  expenses  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  gather  up  and  to  reform  those  crumbs  left  from 
the  struggle,  they  began  to  economise  even  in 
railway  tickets.     The  necessary  catastrophes  were 
hastened  by  these  circumstances.     Dividends  were 
naturally  reduced.     The  per  centage  of  bakers  and 
brewers  from  their  business  was  lessened,  but  railway 
proprietors  considered  themselves  above  contingen- 
cies. Tradesmen  of  all  grades  experienced  a  decrease 
in  profits,  but  railway  proprietors  protested  against 
the  common  lot.      The  Spring  meetings  of  1849 
have,  therefore,  been  unruly  and  quarrelsome.    The 
Caledonian  Company  proprietors  were  offended  be- 
cause they  had  only  three  per  cent  of  dividend,  al- 
though many  of  them  did  not  take  one  per  cent, 
from  their  ordinary  business  during  the  same  term. 
Threo  per  cent,  is  a  wonderful  dividend  from  the 
Caledonian.     The  line  is  oppressed  with  guaran- 
tees and  preferential  stock,  in  which  the  original 
proprietors  generally  participate.    It  is  run  through 
one  of  the  most  unproductive  hundred   miles  in 
Scotland.     From  Carlislo  to  the  eastern  terminus 
-at  Edinburgh  it  does  not  pass  a  single  town  with  a 
population  of  ten  thousand.      From  the   former 
town  to  the  western   terminus  at    Glasgow  it  is 
equally   deficient  of  feeders,  until  it  reaches  the 
iron  districts,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  western 
city.     One-half  of  its  route  is  through  treeless  and 
almost  houseless  hills  and  moors,  which  haro  yet 
to  be  rendered  productive  by  the  aid  of  this  great 
trunk  line.     We  have  heard  shrewd  men  say  that 
they  would  not  expect  the  Caledonian,   with  its 
heavy  guarantees,  to  pay  one  per  cent.     Our  own 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  ten  per  cent.,  ten  years 
hence,  if  the  directors  can  really  afford  to  pay  three, 
per  cent,  now, 
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The  railway  calamities  produced  a  panic  regard- 
ing   the    state  of   accounts  in   the   various  com- 
panies—a demand  for  statements,  investigations, 
and  committees.     Many  of  these  statements  have 
not  been  of  a  gratifying  character.    We  gave  in  the 
last  number  a  tabular  list  of  eighteen  railway  com- 
panies, whose  half-yearly  meetings  had  occurred 
during  the  preceding  month,  and  on  whose  shares, 
if  sold  at  present  prices,  a  loss  of  thirty  millions 
sterling  would  be  incurred.      Reasons  exist,  there- 
fore, for  the  bad  humour  of   the   shareholders; 
although  these  reasons  have  been  partially  created 
by  their  own  necessities  or  timidity.     The  meeting 
of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  line  occurred 
in  February  last.    The  shareholding  mind  of  Eng- 
land was,  ere  then,  tinged  with  suspicion.     Divi- 
dends, prospects,  and  reports,  were  never  absolutely 
satisfactory.     The  monarch  of  railways  who  pre- 
sided was  attacked  on  his  throne.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  iAo  the  proceedings  of  the  di- 
rectors.   This  committee  called  witnesses,  examined 
them,  and  published  a  report,  which  is  not  cha- 
racterised   by  apparent   good-will  towards  their 
chairman  and  his  cabinet  of  directors,  yet  the  report 
itself  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  rumours  by  which 
it  was  preceded.     The  charges  alleged  against  Mr. 
Hudson  relate  to  the  purchase  by  him  of  Great 
North  of  England  stock,  and  its  subsequent  sale 
to .  the   company,   at   a  profit  over  the    current 
market  price   or  quotations  at  the  day  of  sale. 
The  stock  sold  by  Mr.  Hudson  to  the  company 
was  valued  at  £190,597.     The  overcharge  made 
is  said  to  be  £7,185;  of  which  £2,874  has  been 
subsequently  repaid,  on  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son that  the  account  was  erroneousy  drawn.    The 
balance  claimed  by  the  committee  is,  therefore, 
£4,311 — a  small  sum  upon  a  transaction  of  this 
magnitude.     The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
Railway  arranged  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the 
Great  North  of  England  line,  at  £250  per  £100 
of  paid  capital ;  and  the  smaller  shares — for  the 
shares  consisted  of  three  classes — at  corresponding 
prices.    The  transaction  is  an  example  of  the  great 
profits  occasionally  made  by  railway  companies,  at 
the  public  cost.      The  general  understanding  on 
the  concession  of  railwav  bills  bv  Parliament  was, 
that  the  dividends  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.; 
but  when  they  went  over  that  sum  the  public  were, 
in  some  way,  to  obtain  a  benefit  by  the  increase. 
The  Government  and  the  Legislature,  with  far  more 
culpable  neglect  of  the  public  interests  than  Mr. 
Hudson  has  shown  towards  those  of  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  line,  adopted  no  proper  precau- 
tions against  the  cleverness  of  companies  in  expend- 
ing money,  and  their  theory  has  been  universally 
evaded.     The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  may 
never  divide  ten  per  cent,  on  their  outlay  ;    but 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  is 
probable.     The  shareholders  of  companies  are  at 
present  excited  and  quarrelsome  on  the  topic  of 
their  dividends,  but  they  may  be  assured  that  the 
non-shareholding  public  are  the  aggrieved  parties, 
and  the  latter  may  yet  deem  their  committee  ne- 
cessary.    The  anti- Hudson  committee  of  the  York 
Company  also  discovered  a  charge  of  £984  for 
brokerage,  which  they  consider  erroneous!  and  a 


payment  of  £100,  not  accounted  for.  The  two 
last  charges  are  rubbish.  Mr.  Hudson's  misappli- 
cation of  sixpence  belonging  to  the  company  would 
be  erroneous  and  culpable  ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  wilfully  misapplied  £100.  The  charge 
for  brokerage  appears  to  have  been  customary, 
although  the  company  had  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  their  broker ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  entries  might  have  been  often  made  without 
the  immediate  consent  or  active  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Hudson.  This  gentleman  must  employ  a 
secretary,  and,  probably,  two  or  three  clerks,  by 
whom  the  odds  and  ends  of  business — brokerage 
and  travelling  expenses — are,  ddubtiess,  charged. 
In  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  two  last  charges,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  cannot,  from  their  amount  and  character, 
be  taken  to  implicate  Mr.  Hudson  in  any  fraudulent 
design  to  benefit  himself  and  injure  the  company. 
The  committee  allege  that  Mr.  Hudson  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  trustee  for  the  company :  that  he 
was  instructed  to  deal  as  their  buyer :  that  he 
purchased  the  shares  in  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land a  few  days  only  previous  to  his  transfer  of 
them  to  the  York  Company,  and  that  the  latter 
transaction  should  have  been  done  at  prime  cost, 
and  not  the  market  value. 

Mr.  Hudson's  answer  strikes  us  as  satisfactory. 
He  denies  the  trusteeship,  and  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  buy  for  the  company,  of  which  no 
minute  exists.  He  states  that  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed, in  favour  of  the  York  Company,  an  annual 
income  of  fa*  higher  value  than  the  sum.  disputed. 
He  reminds  the  shareholders  that  the  agreement  to 
buy  the  Great  North  of  England  stock  was  well- 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  terms  specified  in  an 
act  of  parliament,  obtained  in  July  1846,  and  four 
months  previously  to  his  •  sale  of  shares.  He 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  an  agreement  at 
the  York  Company's  Board  to  purchase  stock  if 
it  could  be  done  on  terms  which  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  They  were  bound,  by 
July,  1851,  to  take  all  the  stock  of  the  Great 
North  of  England  at  a  stated,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
high  price.  They  could  easily  reckon  the  value  of 
the  stock  to  them  at  any  previous  date,  and,  deduct- 
ing interest,  ascertain  what  advantage,  if  any, 
would  remain  to  them  from  purchases.  They  had 
the  figures  cast,  and  scales  fixed,  at  which  they 
might  buy  with  profit  from  time  to  time.  They 
did  not,  apparently,  pay  Mr.  Hudson  more  than 
this  fixed  price,  which  still  left  the  process  ad- 
vantageous to  the  companyi  The  transaction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  perfected,  not  with  Mr.  Hud- 
son alone,  but  with  that  gentleman  and  other 
parties.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  -con- 
nected in  what  may  be  styled  a  share-jobbing 
business  with  partners  :  and  a  stricter  commercial 
morality  than  the  rule  with  railway  dealers  hitherto 
would  alone  prevent  himself  and  partners  from 
dealing  in  the  stock  of  a  company  which  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  director  or  chairman.  A  high 
sense  of  honour  may  seem  to  require  some  such 
arrangement  as  the  self-denying  clause  imposed 
upon  their  members,  by  Scotch  Town  Councils  and 
Poor-law  Boards,  occasionally ;  but  it  would  render 
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the  aid  of  directors  personally  conversant  with 
railway*  difficult  to  obtain.  If  Mr.  Hudson  was 
appointed  buyer  to  the  Company,  he  should  hare 
been  paid'  for  his  services  ;  but  the  shareholders 
appear  not  to  have  considered  that  point.  •  If  ho 
was  not  appointed  in  that  capacity,  he  was 
justified  in  purchasing  for  himself,  and  in  sell- 
ing again  to  the  company,  if  the  directors  were 
willing  to  bay,  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  fixed 
value  to  their  constituents.  Mr.  Hudson  and  his 
friends  could  readily  have  arranged  to  retain  the 
shares  until  the  date  when  the  company,  by  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  compelled  to  purchase  and 
pay  them.  They  are  said  to  have  been  charged 
abore  the  prices  quoted  in  the  share  lists,  but  the 
circumstance,  even  if  correctly  stated,  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  question.  The  price  quoted  on 
the  share  list  was  obviously  nominal,  if  oomplete 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  engagements  of 
the  company,  bound  by  statute  to  purchase  at  a 
fixed  price  in  two  years  ;  for  nobody  would  sell  a 
stock  in  these  circumstances,  since  the  necessary 
advances  could  easily  be  obtained  on  its  security  ; 
but  if  complete  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company,  then 
Mr.  Hudson  was  not  less  entitled  than  any  other 
person  to  a  small  profit  on  the  risk  he  adopted  ; 
and  the  profit  paid  was  not  a  large  per  centage.  It 
is  stated,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  cheque  for  £80,000, 
while  he  had  only  advanced  a  common  deposit  on 
the  shares ;  but  he  had  evidently  to  pay  a  much 
larger  sum  within  a  few  days  from  the  receipt 
of  the  cheque — and  long  before  hi*  claim  was 
finally  settled. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  occurred 
after  that  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 
Mr.  Hudson  resigned,  by  letter,  his  office  as  chair- 
man, and  his  station,  necessarily,  as  director;  but 
he  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting,  although  tele- 
graphed for  by  his  partner  in  the  management, 
Mr.  Waddington.  The  dividend  to  be  propose:! 
was  far  beneath  the  baffled  monarch's  promises  and 
prophecies.  He  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and,  for 
once,  he  saw  correctly  into  futurity ;  but  he  had 
not  courage  to  meet  the  doom,  even  like  such  a 
king  as  Charles  Albert,  but  made  a  commercial 
imitation  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Olmutz. 

The  committee  of  the  Eastern  Counties  have  now 
reported,  and  the  report  assumes  a  most  unfa- 
vourable tone  towards  their  late  chairman;  yet 
the  errors  committed  by  him,  though  unjustifiable, 
are  common,  we  fear,  in  similar  accounts.  These 
errors  are  shared  with  the  other  directors,  and  some 
of  them  with  all  the  shareholders.  The  previous 
directory,  in  August,  1845,  paid  a  dividend  of  3s. 
per  share.  The  proprietary  were  dissatisfied,  and 
pressed  Mr.  Hudson  into  their  service.  Mr.  Hudson 
entered  the  company,  and,  along  with  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, appears  to  have  taken  almost  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  their  affairs.  At  tho  sub- 
sequent half-yearly  meeting  to  that  mentioned, 
namely,  in  February,  1846,  the  shareholders  had 
merely  to  express  themselves  grateful  for  a  divi- 
dend of  9s.  per  share,  which  the  directors  had  deter- 
mined on  tho  previous  22d  December,  had  adver- 
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Used  on  the  previous  4th  January,  and  had  made 
payable  on  the  previous  30th  of  that  month.  The 
committee  allege  that  this  dividend  was  adopted 
even  without  tho  kuowlerige  of  the  current  half- 
year's  revenue,  for  the  period  only  closed  upon  the 
10th  of  January,  whereas  the  dividend  was  decided 
on  the  22d  of  December,  and  advertised  on  the  4th 
of  January. 

We  are  astoniBhod  to  find  intelligent  proprietors 
in  the  company,  who  should  have  been  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  dates  on  the  receipt  of  this 
dividend,  only  professing  now  to  discover  an  irregu- 
larity for  which  all  the  directors  wero  responsible, 
and  all  the  shareholders  more  or  less  liable.  The 
rapid  increase,  from  3s.  to  9s.,  might  have  raised 
suspicion,  and  directed  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances; and  the  date  at  which  the  half-year's  ac- 
count expired  should  have  been  known  to  all  the 
large  shareholders  ;  but  they  wore  glad  to  take  the 
money,  asking  no  questions,  and  would  have  asked 
none,  if  the  same  policy  had  been  pursued  and  the 
payments  had  been  continued. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  say  farther,  that 
since   Mr.   Hudson's    acceptance   of  the   office  of 
chairman,  the  dividends  have  been  invariably  made 
higher .  than  the  revenue  fairly  permitted.    The 
amount  of  what  may  bo  termed  payments,  in  ad- 
vance of  revenue,  is  £115,278  8s.  5d.     The  im- 
propriety of  this  course  is  clear,  although  it  cannot 
be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  yet  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  fraud.     Tho  shareholders  have  got  the 
money,  and,  in  tnis  respect,  can  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  In  another,  they  have  been  systematically 
deceived  regarding  the  value  of  their  property,  and 
may  have  been  induced  by  the  deception  to  abstaiu 
from  reductions  and  measures  that  were  necessary. 
It  involved  notoriously  bad  book-keeping,  to  which 
honost    men  should    not  have   submitted..      Tho 
second  charge  is  still  more  serious,  for  it  appears 
that  a  sum  of  £205,294  7s.  has  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends, which  should  have  been  charged  on  current 
expenses,  instead  of  on  the  permanent  capital  ac- 
counts. The  shareholders,  during  the  period  named, 
have  received  in  dividends,  £545,714  8s.  4d.,  while 
they  should  only  have  been  paid  £225,141  12s.  Cd. 
A.  third  charge  is  that  a  sum  of  £7,006  17s.  Cd.  is 
debited  as  parliamentary  expenses,  for  which  no 
vouchers  are  produced,   because  their  appearance 
is  considered   to   be  inconvenient.     Tho  directors 
had,  in  other  words,  a  secret- service-money  fund, 
of  which  the  shareholders  obtain  no  explanation. 
Did  they  bribe  Members  of  Parliament — or  how 
was  tho  money,  averaging  very  nearly  £2,000  per 
annum,  expended  ?     A  sum  of  £2,000,  under  tho 
eccentric  head   "extensions,"   has  been  paid   to 
Mr.  Waddington,  tho  chairman  of  the  traffic  com- 
mittee,   for   extraordinary  -  duties.     This  payment 
bears  some  relation  to  what  is  termed  "  good  ser- 
vice money,' '  and  is  voted,  possibly,  by  tho  recipient 
to  the  receiver.     The  third  charge  docs  not  alloct 
Mr.  Hudson  particularly,    as  the  payments  seem 
to  have  been  made    by  Messrs.   Waddington  and 
Duncan,   for   whatever  purposo    the  first  sum  of 
67»60G  17s.  (3d.  was  expended. 

Tho  misplacement  of  debits,  in  tho  second,  and 
the  drafts  on  future  revenue,  ia  the  first  charge, 
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were  made  at  Mr.  Hudson's  request.  We  hare 
reason  to  fear  similar  complaints  in  other  com- 
panies ;  and,  although  they  are  caused  by  errone- 
ous conduct,  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  course  may 
havo  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  shareholders.  The  country  was  pass- 
ing oyer  a  period  of  depression,  and  the  directors 
may  have  expected,  subsequently,  to  make  good 
the  over -drafts  on  revenue ;  and  even  the  misplace- 
ment of  debits — although  the  latter  may  be  an 
error  committed  in  carelessness  or  ignorance.  This 
plan  may  have  been  adopted  to  preserve  the  price 
of  their  stock  from  nnduo  depression.  It  is  an  un- 
wise eating  into  capital  that  becomes  sometimes  a 
necessary  evil,  in  the  case  of  a  private  trader,  but 
never  should  be  followed  by  a  public  company 
without  full  and  clear  explanation,  and  is  an  evil 
in  every  possible  case. 

The  rapid  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  Mr.  Hud- 
son by  his  former  flatterers,  slaves,  and  worshippers, 
illustrates  old  maxims,  and  revolts  common  sense. 
Lord    Stanley  is  said  to  have  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  towards  his  future  official.    York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  threaten  to  make  the  coming 
Government  weaker,  by  a  man  with  a  good  name. 
Lord  Stanley's  pride  has  oome  to  aid  his  honour 
in  this  instance.     He  hates  the  heads  of  young 
houses.     Even  Mr  D' Israeli  will  scarcely  be  safe, 
with  all  his  Arabic   descent,   from  the  haughty 
blood  of  Derby.    Mr.  Hudson  is  No.  1  of  his  family ; 
and  Lord  Stanley  wants  no  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shopt  of  No.  3,  and  that  it  very  low. 
One  of  his  qualifications  regards  the  standing  in  the 
world  of  a  man's  grandfather.    "  To  be  oome  of 
honest  forbears"  will  not  satisfy  the  petted  Master 
of  Stanley,  for  he  prefers  a  little  dishonesty,  or 
robbery  even,  in  ones  ancestors  to  the  want  of 
notoriety.     Sir  James  Graham  passes  muster,  be- 
cause, doubtless,  the  gallant  Grahams  slaughtered 
men  and  "drove  cattle19  in  abundance.    Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  hardly  to  be  borne  ;  for  the  Feels,  we  fear, 
were  Saxon  serfs. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  not,  we  believe,  attended  the 


House  of  Commons  since  these  investigations  be- 
gan ;  evincing  his  own  feelings  of  honour  in  the 
matter,  or  his  belief  that  they  were  to  yield  grave 
and  overwhelming  results. 

His  conduct  has  been  violently  attacked  in  the 
Times,  and  other  newspapers.  Even  his  commer- 
cial credit  has  been  assailed.  "  The  bubble,"  it  wa* 
said,  "had  burst."  These  censures  and  assaults 
during  an  investigation  are  intolerably  UDJust ;  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  they  have  been  apparent- 
ly met,  proves  a  conviction  of  either  great  weak- 
ness or  great  strength  ;  for  a  man  who,  in  Mincing- 
lane  phraseology,  would  be  described  as* 'fair  med- 
dling," must  have  resented  them. 

We  can  suppose  a  fraudulent  solution  of  all  the 
statements  in  the  Eastern  Counties  report.  Mr 
Hudson  bad  friends  with  whom  he  acted.  They 
may  have  bought  on  his  and  their  account  shares 
at  the  low  figures  before  he  went  into  the  company 
or  its  chair ;  but  when  the  negotiations  for  that 
arrangement  were  in  progress,  he  may  have  erro- 
neously sustained  the  dividends  for  the  present,  at 
the  cost  of  the  future;  until  their  speculation 
turned  round  and  the  profits  were  in  cash. 

This  is  the  most  unoharitable  supposition  which 
can  be  made.  The  case  admits  nothing  worse. 
But  a  man  is  not  to  be  treated  as  guilty  until  the 
crime  be  established.  Strong  reasons  exist  for  dis- 
owning the  suspicion,  and  the  alternative  is  merely 
that  Mr.  Hudson  was  not  a  better  man  of  business 
than  thousands  who  are  pleased  to  condemn  his  con- 
duct. The  commercial  events  of  the  last  seven 
years  have  yet  to  be  elaborately  examined.  They 
will  display  a  history  with  which  the  nation  has 
little  reason  to  be  gratified.  The  transactions  in 
shares  and  in  other  stocks  have  not  been  calculated 
to  improve  mercantile  morality  or  precision  in  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Hudson  has  been  probably  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  successful  speculation  in  his  time,  but  ho 
should  not  be  immeasurably  condemned  for  taking 
the  common  path  ;  and  still  less,  by  the  thousands 
who  accompanied  or  preceded  him  to  ruin  or  for- 
tune, "  step  by  step. ' ' 


THE  SPIRIT'S  FLIGHT. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OP  A  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  AND  YEKY  PIOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 


We  may  not  grieve  the  spirit's  flight 
From  darkness  to  unclouded  light ! 
We  cannot  wish  that  it  had  stayed — 
Of  earth-blights — earth-damps — sore  afraid; 
And  yet,  we're  human — life-love,  how  human ! 
Earthy,  how  earthy  ! — strong  man,  frail  woman- 
Clinging  eTer  to  this  dull,  narrow  sphere, 
Mocking  all  higher  hopes,  we  grovel  here. 

We  have  a  hope — a  blessed  hope! — 
With  sun  and  death  'twere  fit  to  cope 
If  linked  to  faith — oh,  fearless  faith! 
That  in  the  unfathomed  sea  of  death, 
Leaps  boldly  from  the  giant  rock  of  time, 
Which  it  long  and  weary  years  to  climb— 
floating  away — away  to  eternity — 
Breathing  the  blissful  air  of  infinity ! 
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Her^s  was  thai  hope,  and  hcr's  that  faith 
Which  lulls  the  stormy  wares  of  death. 
Oh !  how  she  wished  to  be  away — 
Away  from  night  to  lasting  day ; 
From  its  love  and  hate — its  joy  and  sorrow — 
Now  she  knows  no  night — fears  no  to-morrow. 
Eternal !  eternal ! — changeless — for  ever 
Is  the  joy  of  believers — "  fading  never !" 

Cease  to  repino — she  is  happier  far 
Than  yo  e'er  could  have  made  her — than  ye  are.  * 
Wherefore  be, downcast? — strive  to  be  with  her: — 
When  ye  leave  this  pilgrim-world  for  ever ! 
Grace  is  abounding ! — Heaven  without  limit  !— » 
Struggle  on  1 — still  on ! — till  ye  are  in  it ! 
And  that  hope  never  flees  from  the  faith-girt  soul, 
But  illumines  the  path  to  the  spirit-goal ! 

Colin  Eae  Brown. 


SONNETS  ON  MAY. 
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I. 

Tis  May;  and,  like  a  golden  veil,  the  sun 

Spreads  o'er  the  earth,  as  if  an  angel  smiled ! 
Even  flowers  in  lonely  churchyards  have  begun 

To  ope  forgotten  buds  serenely  mild ; 

Alike  they  grace  the  mother  and  the  child, 
However  humble  was  their  lot  on  earth. 

And  thus  the  mourners  have  their  grief  beguiled 
While  gazing  on  the  lost  who  gare  them  birth. 
Now  Summer  smiles  o'er  mountain,  vale,  and  firth, 

And  ail  is  glad,  except  the  soul  within 
Thai  dare  not  join  sweet  Nature  in  her  mirth — 

Ruled  still  by  want,  or  woe,  or  hideous  sin. 
I  feel  as  I  could  fly  like  something  wild. 
0,  blessed  month  !  thou  art  fur  Summer's  child! 


ii. 

How  fresh  the  landscape,  even  near  the  town, 
Just  like  a  youthful  bride  for  Hymen  dress'd ; 

The  stains  of  commerce  have  made  nothing  brown ; 
The  solar  rays  have  not  yet  warmly  press'd 
The  juicy  sprouts  within  their  scorching  breast, 

But  all  is  sparUing  green  of  purest  hue; 
And,  looking  from  the  eastward  to  the  west, 

We  see  each  blade  hung  with  prismatic  dow — 

That  heavenly  nectar,  which  does  but  renew 
The  opening  lips  of  every  fragile  flower, 

Mailing  them  seem  more  beautifully  true, 
And  give  high  odour  at  meridian  hour. 

Nothing  is  fading — Death  hat  not  begun 

O'er  the  sweet  face  of  the  wide  world  to  run. 

Andrbw  Pawl. 


STANZAS  TO  NIAGARA, 

Written  in  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  which  overlooks  the  "  Great  Horseshoe  Fall,"  September,  1848. 

Nugasa  !  fierce,  roaring  flood,  * 

The  Indian  named  Uiee  well ; 
His  uncouth  tongue  fit  word  supplies 


To  wake  thy  rugged  spell. 

Niagara ! — though  harsh  the  term- 
Hay  grate  on  polished  ear ; 

To  view  thy  mist-enshrouded  form, 
Earth'*  noblest  sons  come  near. 

for,  'mid  phenomena  sublime, 

Thou,  proudly,  art  alone ! 
Thy  headlong  mass  can  science  gauge, 

Or  tell  the  years  now  flown  P 

Since  first  thy  waters  cleft  their  way 
From  Qaeenstown's  rocky  height  ,f 

Or  downward  bunt,  from  Erie's  shore, 
In  overwhelming  might  P 

Can  skilled  geologist  disclose 

How  long  thy  voice  was  hushed 
In  chaos  ere  Heaven  spake  the  word, 

And,  delage-like,  thou  rushed 

To  meet  old  Ocean,  and  prepare 

A  home  for  man  on  earth ; 
Draining  dark  swamps,  where  monsters  plunged, 

And  played  in  horrid  mirth ! 

Ah  no !  thousands  of  years  had  rolled 

Obfivious  o'er  thine  head 
Ere  light  dispelled  primeval  gloom,  & 

And  on  thy  orescent  shed 


*  In  the  language  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America, 
tie  word  Niagara  signifies  **  fierce,  roaring,  tearing"  river!  In 
■say  cases  the  language  of  the  "  red  man"  is  elevated  and  do- 
wriptive  in  the  highest  degree.  How  beautifully  appropriate, 
for  iostsnee,  is  the  term  "Mississippi,"  signifying  tho  "Father 
of  Waters!1' 

f  The  celebrated  Tails  of  Niagara  occur  on  the  river  of  that 
nee,  marry  half-way  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Flowing 
fan  lake  Erie,  it  drains  the  great  intend  seas  of  North  America, 
wd  the  immense  backgrounds  extending  thousands  of  miles  be- 
yond. The  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is  thirty-seven  miles. 
Tfcc  level  of  Lake  Erie,  above  Lake  Ontario,  is  said  to  be  835 
feet,  forming  the  whole  descent  of  the  river.  At  Queenstown, 
*ren  miles  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  an  equal  distance  below  the 
falls,  where  the  northern  terrace  or  mountain  ridge  crosses  the 
wwse  of  the  river,  the  height  of  the  bank  is  about  310  feet. 
The  Falls,  by  many  scientific  men,  are  supposed  to  have  been  at 
w»e  time  as  far  down  as  the  brow  of  this  terrace,  and  must  have 
worn  their  way  gradually  through  the  rocks  up  to  their  present 
ataation.  A  celebrated  geologist  has  affirmed  recently  that  a 
period  of  several  hundred  thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  be- 
fore this  could  have  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  at 
present  in  operation.  The  awful  chasm  of  Niagara  is  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  half-a-mile  to  one-eighth  in 
toftttb,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth— the  river,  like  an 
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Her  many-coloured  hues,  and  spanned 

Thy  gorge  with  triple  how-—  % 
*  Emblem  of  peace ! — God's  handiwork 
Traced  on  thine  hoary  brow ! 

Within  His  temple,  day  and  night, 

His  praise  thou  soundest  far — 
'Bove  peal  of  Heaven's  artillery, 

Or  crash  of  demon  war ! 

From  yawning  gulf — mysterious ! — 

Aloft,  in  azure  sky, 
Like  incense-cloud,  thy  spray  ascends 

In  wild  sublimity  \ 

Ittore  wondrous  still — thy  mystic  frown 

Strikes  dumb,  in  human  breast, 
Those  passions  ever  warring  there, 

Incapable  of  rest. 

'Twcre  well  if  man — poor,  transient  thing !— • - 

Taming  unhallowed  ire,  S 
Would  cabn  pursue  Jiis  chequered  way 

Till  age  quench  Nature's  fire, 

Waiting  that  consummation  dread, 

Decreed  long  since  by  Heaven, 
When,  by  fierce  elements  let  loose, 

This  orb,  asunder  riven, 

In  lurid  flames  shall  burst,  no  more 

Will  thy  proud,  thundering  wave 
Then  shake  the  earth,  hut  darkness  brood 

O'er  Niagara's  grave ! 

immense  monster,  writhing  and  foaming  in  its  deep  rock-bound 
channel,  as  if  suffering  intense  agony.  The  width  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  is  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  miles,  while  at  the 
whirlpool,  three  miles  below  the  cascade,  it  is  contracted  to 
three  hundred  feet.  Here  the  noise  is  terrific,  and  the  current 
so  awfully  rapid  that  it  is  elevated,  in  the  middle,  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  edge. 

%  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  the  spray,  which  rises  per- 
petually from  the  gulph  of  the  cataract,  forms  generally  no  less 
than  three  beautifully-defined  rainbows,  the  highest  of  which 
assumes  tho  picturesque  form  of  an  arch  broken  in  the  centre, 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  Goat  Island ;  the  next  in  entire 
brilliancy  and  form  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall, 
resting  on  Table  Sock  and  Goat  Island ;  the  lowest,  in  golden 
splendour  founds  one  extremity  of  its  visionary  fabric  on  the 
walls  of  the  chasm,  while  the  other  dances  in  fairy  brightness 
on  the  blue  mass  of  the  mighty  waterfall,  forming  a  combination 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  language  cannot  describe. 

§  Several  severe  engagements  during  the  last  war,  1 812,  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans.  At  the  battle  on  Queenstown  heights,  where  Gene- 
ral Brocke  fell,  many  of  the  American  troops  were  driven  by  a 
bayonet  charge  over  the  awful  precipiee  into  the  boiling  flood 
below ;  and  some  were  shot  and  bayoneted  as  they  held  on  by 
the  trees  to  save  themselves  from  the  terrible  fate  which  speedily 
overtook  them! 
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ALLEGED  DEFECTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


SoafE  time  since,  we  published  a  number  of  articles 
on  Life  Assurance.  The  scries  was  stopped  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  other  heavy  matters  inciden- 
tal to  the  past  year,  which  occupied  our  pages.  Articles 
on  Life  Assurance  aro  necessarily  heavy  and  dull, 
for  the  public  are  only  beginning  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  while  periodicals  of  limited  space 
can  only  devote  a  certain  number  of  pages  to  topics 
t)f  this  character.  One  object  was,  however,  so  far 
successful,  for  a  number  of  individuals  were  induced 
to  examine  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  and  to 
adopt  its  benefits.  By  gradual  steps  only  can  these 
advantages  be  generally  brought  into  use  ;  and  yet 
we  believe  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  number 
of  lives  on  which  insurances  shall  be  effected  will 
greatly  exceed  the  expectations  now  of  the  most  san- 
guine. We  have  always  mentioned  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  universal  adoption  that  might  and  should 
be  removed.  To  them  we  are  not  at  present  to  revert, 
but  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  contains  several  direct  and  important  charges 
against  the  practice  of  some  societies,  and  the 
general  form  of  policies.  The  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Defects  of  Life  Assurances,'*  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.,  of  London  ;  and  has  been 
written  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  promoting  the 
objects  of  one  society;  but  these  objects  may  be 
laudable.  The  writer  gives  a  short  history  of  Life 
Assurance,  attacks  the  proprietary  societies,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  primary  object  of  his  pamph- 
let.   He  states: — 
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The  progress  of  Life  Assurance  has  unfortunately  been 
much  retarded  by  disputes  and  lawsuits.  Vexatious  delays 
in  the  settlement  of  claims,  extorred  compromises,  and 
protracted  litigations,  have  had  the  effect  of  deterring  many 

J  arsons  from  resort  in?  to  Life  Policies  as  provisions  for 
amities,  or  as  securities  in  pecuniary  trasactions  ;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  following  observations  to  point  out  the 
risks  to  which  the  assured  aro  exposod,  by  the  present 
method  of  conducting  Life  Assurance  business,  and  an  ade 
quate  remedy.  And  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
aider  the  term 8  and  nature  of  tho  contract  or  policy,  between 
the  assuring  parties  and  the  assured,  as  heretofore  prepared 
and  acted  upon/' 

After  describing  the  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
adds:— 

"These  several  documents— viz.,  the  proposal,  the  re- 
ports of  the  private  medical  adviser,  and  friend,  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  company's  medical  adviser,  and  his  re- 
port, generally  contain  upwards  of  two  hundred  interroga- 
tories and  answers  :  many  of  them  being  repetitions  of  the 
same  question  ;  seme  of  them  relating  to  matters  of  fact  of 
which  the  parties  are  cognisant ;  most  of  them  to  circum- 
stances of  which  the  persons  applied  to  oan  have  obtained 
a  knowledge  only  by  hearsay  or  collateral  evidence  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  mere  matters  of  opinion,  as  to  which  dif- 
ferent persons  may  have  different  notions;  and  to  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  such  matters,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
answers  from  the  several  persons,  the  proposer,  the  friend, 
the  medical  attendant,  and  the  company's  medical  exa- 
miner, will  not  all  be  in  unison.  These  papers  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  premium  paid,  the  policy  is  granted,  and  the 
assurance  is  supposed  to  bo  complete. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  expression  to  be  found  in  the  po- 
licies of  different  offices,  and  while,  in  some,  the  whole  im- 
port of  the  agreement  between  tho  assuring  and  assured, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  policy  itself,  it  is  the  more  com- 
mon practice  to  make  reference  in  the  policy  to  the  origi- 
nal proposal  nnd  other  documents.  There  is,  however, 
little  or  so  difference,  as  to  the  legal  construction  to  be  put 
upon  policies,  as  prepared  by  different  offices/' 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  pamphlet  stands 


on  tho  next  page,  and  we  quote  it,  in  the  mean- 
time, without  remarks : — 

"By  the  policy,  the  assured  undertakes  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium regularly,  and  the  company  to  pay  the  stipulated 
sum,  three  months  after  the  death  of  tho  assured ;  provided 
that '  every  statement,  declaration,  and  all  testimonials  and 
documents  addressed  to,  or  deposited  with  the  company,  in 
relation  to  the  assurance,  shall  be  found  to  be  in  all  respects 
true.'  It  is  further  declared  that  these  statements  shall  be 
held  as  warranted,  and  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  contract, 
and  that  the  policy  shall  be  void,  if  any  *  important  infor- 
mation has  been  omitted/  v 

"  The  effect  of  these  clauses,  and  the  important  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them,  have  been  determined  by 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law ;  and  it  is  now  settled,  as  we 
shall  show  by  references  to  decided  cases,  institutional 
writers,  and  authors  of  repute  that  if  in  the  statements  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  are  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  and  to  form  matters  of  warranty,  any  fact,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  has  been  erroneously  stated,  whether 
intentionally  or  not ;  or  if  any  information  considered  im- 
portant has  been  omitted  to  be  communicated,  although 
the  party  applied  to  for  information  did  not  consider  the 
omitted  fact  to  be  of  the  slightest  importance,  the  policy  is 
void  ;  and  all  premiums  paid  become  forfeited  to  the  com- 
pany. We  shall  find  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  written 
proposal  and  declaration  made  by  the  assured,  are  unob- 
jectionable. The  friend's  report  and  that  of  the  medical 
referee,  and  all  statements  made  by  the  person  whose  life  is 
ibe  subject  of  assurance,  are  regarded  in  the  eye  of  law  as 
statements  of  tho  assured  party,  although  he  neither  wrote 
them,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  policy 
is  so  prepared  that  the  assured  enters  into  a  positive  en* 
gagement  that  all  these  statements  are  in  point  of  fact 
strictly  and  literally  true,  whether  he  was  aware  of-tbem  or 
not.  Such  an  engagement  being,  in  legal  language,  a  war- 
rants ;  and  tho  effect  of  a  warranty  being  to  render  the 
facts  Alleged  in  it,  a  condition  precedent  of  the  assurer's  re- 
sponsibility, it  follows  that  tue  obligation  undertaken  by 
the  office  is  only  effectual, '  if,'  and  '  in  the  event  that,' each 
of  the  many  statements,  whether  material  or  of  no  impor- 
tance, is  literally  as  it  has  been  represented." 

The  author  quotes  a  number  of  legal  authorities 
and  of  decisions  in  support  of  this  view;  which  he 
establishes  on  too  valid  grounds.  The  injustice  of 
rendering  an  insurer  liable  for  the  statements  of 
his  referees  and  medical  adviser,  as  he  is  presumed 
never  to  see  them,  and  in  honour,  never  should  do- 
sire  to  see  or  to  know  the  terms  of  their  answers,  is 
apparent.  The  probability  of  wilful  fraud  in  life 
insurance  is  certainly  small,  for  few  men  are  so 
thoroughly  hardened  as  to  plan  deliberately  the 
means  of  robbery  after  their  death,  and  of  commit- 
ting fraud  even  in  the  grave.  The  probability  of 
such  events  is  so  small,  that  we  scarcely  can  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  retaining  this  clause  against 
fraud.  Tho  companies  can  make  inquiries  before 
the  policy  is  issued  ;  they  can  make  their  own 
terms  in  every  respect ;  but  when  they  have  ac- 
cepted money,  and  permitted  arrangements  to  be 
formed  on  an  engagement  of  this  character,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  the  power  of  opening  the 
transaction,  unless  against  obvious  fraud. 

We  believe  the  conduot  of  insurance  companies 
is  generally  honourable.  The  interest  of  many 
companies  consists  with  the  punctual  settlement 
of  claims  upon  them  ;  and  the  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  clauses  of  contract  objected  to  by 
tho  pamphleteer,  has  not  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  After  stating  his  authorities, 
he  says: — 

"  The  obvious  effeot  of  the  preceding  doctrine  of  law,wbfti 
applied  to  Life  Policies,  as  fhest  documents  are  now  Jramcd% 
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is  that  although  the  company  have  hnd  the  means  of  satis- 
fying themselves,  from  medical  examinations,  reports,  and 
other  documents,  and  anj  other  inquiry  tbey  may  have  cho- 
ssn  to  make,  ibat  the  life  is  insurable ;  and  parties  hare  for 
years  regularly  paid  the  premiums;  the  question,  whether 
there  is  an  assurance  or  not,  still  remains  open  as  against 
the  assured  ;  whose  policy  may  at  any  future  time  be  ques- 
tioned, upon  the  general  ground  that  the  life  was  not  insur- 
able at  the  time  of  effecting  the  assurance ;  or  that  the 
disclosure  of  the  eirenmstances  then  made  was  not  complete; 
or  that  some  fact,  perhaps  quite  immaterial,  oontained  in 
one  or  other  of  the  several  series  of  questions,  had  turned 
out,  on  further  inquiry,  to  be  different  rrom  that  warranted." 

Mr.  Sergeant  Marshall,  in  his  work  on  Life  In- 
surance, stated,  "  That  a  misrepresentation,  in  a 
material  point,  equally  vitiates  the  contract,  whether 
it  he  the  misrepresentation  of  the  insured  himself, 
or  of  his  agents  ;  and  whether  it  proceed  from  fraud, 
mistake,  or  negligence.1' 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledges  that 
some  companies  have  provided  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  legal  doctrine,  by  special  announce- 
ments of  their  intention  only  to  dispute  policies  where 
an  evident  fraud  has  been  committed;  but  he  deems 
the  provisions  inadequate  \ — 

"  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  some  companies,  to  whose 
policies  all  the  preceding  objections  are  applicable,  have 
lately  advertised  that  they  will  limit  their  objections  to 
policies,  to  grounds  of  fraud.  The  promise  shows,  that  they 
•re  aware  of  their  power  to  litigate  successfully  with  a 
claimant,  without  alleging  fraud ;  but  how  far  these  good 
ioteations  of  the  present  directors  of  a  company  may  be  a 
protection  to  a  party  claiming  on  a  Policy,  which,  ingremio, 
or  inks  indorsements,  contains  its  own  death  warrant;  or, 
whether  that  promise  would  only  arm  him  with  the  means 
of  casting  dishonour  on  a  future  Board,  who  may  decline  to 
pre  effect  to  the  promises  of  their  predecessors,  at  variance 
with  their  more  formal  acts,  may  be  matter  of  speculation  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  question  of  validity  or  non-validity  of 
the  policy  is  still  left  open,  and  the  party  most  likely  to  know 
th>  circumstances  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  granting  it, 
being  dead  before  the  question  comes  to  be  tried,  the  party 
iterated  in  supporting  the  claim  must  look  for  grounds  of 
defease  in  such  information  as  the  office  alone  possesses, 
sod  may  choose  to  communicate." 

The  writer  quotes  a  number  of  cases  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  that  the  usual  form  of  policies  is 
dangerous  to  the  assured  ;  and  asserts  that  the  in- 
convenience to  their  relatives  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  law-suits,  but  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  compromises,  known  only  to  the  directors 
of  these  institutions. 

A  change  in  these  respects  may  be  necessary, 
sod  may  be  practicable  at  once  by  the  consent  of 
the  societies  themselves.  Mutual  associations  can 
experience  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  insured 
in  them  can  satisfy  themselves  ;  and  proprietary 
societies,  against  which  we  feel  none  of  the  repug- 
nance exhibited  by  this  pamphleteer  and  other  par- 
ties, will  consult  their  own  interest  by  making  such 
alterations  in  their  constitution  as  may  satisfy  the 
public,  whenever  the  latter  take  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  matter. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  statistics  of 
disputes,  and  their  character,  in  the  history  of  life 
insurance  societies— with  the  hope,  also,  of  showing 
that  they  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
policies — we  issued  a  circular  to  tho  various  so- 
cieties, of  which  we  subjoin  a  copy.  "VVe  believe 
that  the  circular  was  not  sent  to  all  the  Scotch 
offices,  and  that  from  many  answers  will  yet  bo 
returned.  Any  company  may  refuso  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  we  presume  that,  for  their  own  interest, 
it  will  be  generally  afforded  ;— 


"  Sir— Iu  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  eu tilled  "  De- 
fects of  Life  Assurance,"  and  extensively  circulated  by  one 
Company,  it  is  stated  that  many  Companies  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  disputing  the  payment  of  Policies  when 
they  fall  due ;  that  many  such  oases  are  compromised  by 
the  persons  who  claim  payment  of  the  policy ;  that  tho 
slightest  error  in  the  statements  made  by  the  applicant  for 
Insurance,  or  even  by  his  referee,  is  sometimes  made  a 
ground  of  dispute  'r  and  that  Life  Insurance,  as  at  present 
conducted,  forms  a  very  uncertain  provision. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  advocate  Life  Insnranoe,  on 
the  ground  that  it  formed  a  certain  provision  for  families.  I 
believe  that  several  persons  who  have  sought  information 
from  me  on  the  subject  have  been  induced  to  take  the  same 
view  of  its  utility  as  a  famil  y  provision. 

"  My  own  life  is  insured  in  several  offices ;  but  I  never 
knew,  and  I  was  in  no  way  responsible  for,  the  answers 
given  to  the  inquiries  made  from  these  offices  by  the  friends 
to  whom  I  referred  them. 

' '  I  would  bo  obliged  by  your  answers  to  the  annexed 
questions,  which  I  intend  to  use  in  May. 

"  In  answering  the  three  first  questions,  you  can,  if  most 
convenient,  state  the  per  centage  of  litigated  and  compro- 
mised Policies  to  the  number  that  have  been  paid  by  your 
Company. 

"  I  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  in-* 
terest  taken  in  tho  promotion  of  Life  Insurance,  may  ex- 
cuse my  application." 

The  queries  referred  to  we  also  copy,  with  the  view 
of  referring  the  various  replies  to  them,  and  saving 
thus  space  and  time :-— 

"  1st.  The  number  of  Policies  hitherto  settled  in  full  by  your 
Office  P 

"  2d.  The  number  litigated  P 

"3d.  The  number  compromised  without  litigation;  and  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deductions  P 

"  4th.  Whether  it  be  your  practice  to  render  an  error  in  the 
answer  of  a  referee  a  reason  for  invalidating  a  Policy  on  which 
you  have  received  payment  of  Premiums  P 

"  5th.  Whether  you  would  consider  any  error  of  an  apparently 
accidental  character  in  the  proposals  made  to  you  a  ground  for 
disputing  a  Policy  on  which  you  had  received  Premiums  P  " 

"We  copy  all  the  answers  which  we  have  received  :— 

CITY  OF  LONDON  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

"  1st.  One ;  being  the  only  claim  which  has  arisen  against  the 
funds  of  this  office  out  of  620  policies  on  foot. 

"2d.  None. 

"  3d.  None.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  clause  set 
forth  in  our  prospectus : — c  No  policy  will  be  disputed,  excepting 
under  circumstances  of  fraud,  and  then  only  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  previously  declared  by  referees  of  undoubted  character.* 

"  4th.  Certainly  not. 

"  oth.  Certainly  not. 

"E.  F.  Leeks,  Secretary." 

WESTMINSTER  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

"  1st.  28  Policies,  assuring  £21,489. 
"2d.   None. 
"3d.   None. 
"4th.  No. 
«5th.  No. 

"  J.  W.  Browne,  Secretary." 

STAR  LIFE  ASSURAUOE  OFFICE,  LONDON. 

"1st.  Fifty-two. 

"  2d.  None  —The  office  has  notice  of  action  for  payment 
of  a  claim  in  Ireland  on  the  life  of  a  person  whom  the  direc- 
tors are  certiBed  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  and  wbo  died 
from  the  effects  of  intemperance. 

•'  3d.  One.— The  reduction  was  25  per  cent. 

"4th.  An  unintentional  error  would  not  be  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  for  invalidating  a  policy. 

"  5th.  Misrepresentation  wiih  a  view  to  fraud  is  the  only 
reason  why  any  respectable  office  would  refuse  to  pay  the 
sum  insured." 

ARCHITECTS*  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  LONDON. 

«*  1st.  None. 
11  2d.  None. 
"3d.  None, 
"  tth.  No. 
"  Oth.  No." 
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To  this  reply  the  following  explanation  is  ap- 
pended : — 

M  The  Manager  of  the  Architects',  Builders',  and  General 
Insurance  Company  has  complied  with  Mr.  Troup's  request 
by  answering  the  annexed  questions,  but  the  replies  can  be 
of  little  use,  the  company  having  been  established  little 
more  than  one  year. 

"  60,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  April  15,  1849." 

"  UNITED  USD  DOM  TEMPEEANOE  AND  GENERAL  PRO  VI  DINT 

INSTITUTION. 

"1st.  Fifty-one. 

"  2d.  None.  One  Irish  claim  refused,  and  never  attempted 
to  be  recovered,  the  fraud  being  too  palpable. 

"3d.  None.  We  should  never  refuse  a  claim  unless  we 
were  satisfied  of  fraud,  and  then  it  would  be  refused  abso- 
lutely. 

"  4th.  Certainly  not,  unless  the  "  error"  were  a  palpable 
fraud. 

"5th.  Certainly  not." 

THE  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE  POLICY  COMPANY. 

"  London,  10th  March,  1840. 

41  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  five  queries  annexed  to  your  cir- 
cular of  13tb  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  company  is 
prohibited  by  their  deed  of  constitution  from  disputing  a 
policy  upon  any  ground  whatever. 

"  Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  case  yon  shall  not  get  the  in- 
formation yon  require  in  answer  to  your  queries  from  the 
several  offices,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  contract  subsisting 
betwixt  the  various  life  companies  and  their  respective  as- 
sured may  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  schedules 
of  proposal,  and  the  policies  adopted  by  the  offices.  The 
proposal,  policy,  and  its  indorsements  always  containing  the 
terms  of  the  contract.— I  am,  &c, 

"  Am,  Robertson." 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  mentioned  by 
the  writer,  but  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  litigated  and  compromised  cases  except 
those  already  adopted. 
Royal  Insurance  Office,  Botal  Insurance  Buildings. 

"  Liverpool,  April  23, 1840. 

"  I  received  from  yon  a  printed  letter,  a  lew  days  sinoe, 
containing  a  few  questions,  to  which  you  request  my  re- 
plies. 

"It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  answer  those  questions  in 
the  order  you  have  put  them,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
object  you  profess  to  have  in  view,  viz.,  to  enlighten  the 

Eublio  on  the  subject  of  life  assurance.  It  so  happens, 
owever,  that  this  company  has  been  so  short  a  time  in 
existence  as  to  admit  only  of  a  general  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries. 

"  I  beg  therefore  to  inform  you  that  the  company  has, 
singularly,  had  but  one  loss  since  its  commencement,  four 
years  since,  although  it  has  insured  about  300  lives.  The 
claim  under  the  policy  referred  to  was  promptly  paid, 
without  waiting  for  the  usual  three  months  from  the  proof 
of  death,  and  without  any  deduction  of  discount.  There 
has  been,  consequently,  no  litigation. 

"And,  finally,  with  respect  to  your  4th  and  5th  questions, 
I  can  only  express  my  entire  conviction  that,  while  the 
company  would  judge  of  every  individual  ease  by  its  own 
merits,  it  would  be  guided  by  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  its  conclusions,  and  would  assuredly  never  take 
advantage  of  any  accidental  error  in  the  proposal  or  in  the 
replies  of  the  referees. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  would  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to 
investigate  strictly  any  claim  manifestly  founded  in  fraud. 

"  The  directors  have,  indeed,  determined  to  adopt,  both  in 
its  fire  and  lif'o  departments,  the  most  honourable  and  en- 
larged views,  so  as  to  give  entire  security  to  the  public. 

"Indeed,  an  assurance  company,  directed  by  any  other  than 
principles  such  as  these,  could  not  long  sustain  itself,  in  an 
ago  when  the  advantages  of  insurance  in  a  secure  and  re- 
spectable office  are,  by  the  aid  of  enlightened  writers  on  the 
subject  beginning  to  be  almost  universally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

"Agreeably  with  your  request,  I  send  the  last  reports  of 
the  company.— I  am,  Ac, 

"  Percy  M.  Dove,  Manager." 

merchant's  and  tradesman's  mutual  life  assurance 

office. 

"  London,  April  17tb,  1849. 
"  Sir — I  enclose  my  replies  to  your  questions,  and  I  beg 
to  observe  that  this  office  would  never  thiuk  of  disputing  a 
policy  from  any  accidental  misdescription ;  but  in  the  event 


of  parties  combining  to  defraud  the  office,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  respectable  office,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  policy  holders,  could  say  such  a  policy  should  be  indis- 

Kutable.    It  would  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  crime.    I 
ave  requested  Mr.  Thomson  to  enclose  you  a  note  on  this 
subject.— Your  obedient  Servant, 

'•  Thos.  Musgbave,  Sec." 

We  also  copy  Mr.  Thomson's  note  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  : — 

merchant's  and  tradesman's  mutual  life  assurance 

OFFICE. 

"  London,  17tb  April,  1840. 

"  Sir,— I  have  your  favour  of  II  th,  and  have  had  your 
return  filled  up.  With  refereuee  to  the  defects,  see,  I  be- 
lieve the  course  of  law  furnishes  a  very  meagre  array  of  dis- 
puted policies  considering  the  amount  of  business  done. 
The  number  of  cases  compromised  are,  I  should  think,  very 
few,  as  they  are  too  bad  for  compromising  before  they  will 
be  disputed.  Judging  from  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
come  within  'my  own  knowledge,  where  the  offices  have 
paid,  and  there  could  be  no  moral  doubt  of  fraud,  I  wonld 
say  that  there  is  more  need  to  apply  a  check  against 
fraud,  than  openly  to  avow  defending  it.  Assurance  ought 
to  be  an  honest  and  fair  contract  for  the  society  and  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  a  fraud  committed  by  one  contracting  party 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
state  that  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  may  satisfy  your- 
self as  to  all  representations  of  health,  Ac.  There  are  many 
latent  diseases  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  ordi- 
nary examination,  and  of  which  the  party  might  be  fully 
cognisant,  and  intentionally  and  fraudulently  suppress. 
Now,  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law  or  equity  whereby  an  inten- 
tional deliberate  fraud  committed  by  one  parly  is  avowed 
and  sanctioned  as  correct  by  the  other.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  society  not  to  dispute  a  polioy,  unless  they  are  fully 
satisfied  or  direct  fraud,  and  to  pay  where  they  have  no  moral 
doubt  that  fraud  has  been  committed ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  withdraw  all  obligations  to  honesty  and  to  sanction  the 
fraud  if  committed — and  this  more  than  questionable  moral 
appears  to  bo  adopted  by  some  offices,  solely  because  hardly 
any  of  the  frauds  committed  are  so  clearly  made  out  as  to 
induce  the  offices  to  dispute  them.  I  shall  probably  refer 
to  this  and  some  other  subjects,  which  I  think  equally  ob- 
jectionable,  when  I  have  more  leisure.— In  haste,  yours,  Ac. 

"  Geo.  Thomson." 

The  difficulty  in  proving  that  an  insurer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  disease,  when  he 
effected  his  policy,  must  be  considerable.  We  sub- 
join the  answers  :— 

"1st.  Two. 

"2d.    None. 

"3d.    None. 

"  4th.  Only  in  case  of  Fraud. 

"  5th.  No. 

"  Thos.  Musoravb,  Secretary." 

THE  GENERAL  LIFE  AND   FIRE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE. 

41  Uth  April,  1840. 

"  Enclosed  I  return  your  replies  with  such  answers  as 
our  experience  supplies,  and  shall  be  happv,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  furnish  any  evidence  which  we  may  possess.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  offices  of  any  re- 
ftpectability,  cannot  but  smile  at  the  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion to  which  you  refer.  Facta  are  stubborn  things,  and 
they  will  ultimately  tell  their  tale. 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  our  last  report,  and  remain,  yours,  Ac. 

*§T.  Price,  Secretary." 

**let.  04  Policies,  assuring  £37,437. 

"ad.  One  Policy,  concerning  which  enquiries  were  di- 
rected to  be  made,  in  conjunction  wiih  three  other  offices. 
The  circumstances  were  very  suspicious ;  but.  as  the  result 
of  the  inquiries,  we  paid  the  money. 

"  3d.  One  for  £999,  en  which  wo  paid  £2&(L 

"4th.  No,  certaiuly. 

"  5th.  No,  certainly." 

IMPERIAL  LIFE   OFFICE. 

te,  ,  M  London,  April  21, 1849. 

"Sir,— I  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Defects  of  Life  Assurance,'  and  can  onlv  supposo 
that  the  author  wishes  to  raise  up  some  office  of  his  own, 
by  traducing  the  characters  of  others. 

"  Although  I  am  not  authorised  to  reply  officially  to  the 
questions  in  your  circular  of  the  11  th  inst.,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  litigated  cases  in  this  office  do  not  amount 
to  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  the  claims  made  upon  it,  exceed* 
ing  three  quarcersof  a  million  sterling  ;  that  none  have  ever 
been  compromised,  and  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  (ha 
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company  to  render  an  error  in  the  answer  of  a  referee,  or 
any  error  of  an  accidental  character,  reasons  for  invalidating 
a  policy. 

'*  I  hare  been  upwards  of  29  years  connected  with  this 
company,  and  believe  that  its  honourable  practico  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  others,  notwithstanding  what  anonymous 
pamphleteering  slanderers  may  state  to  the  contrary.— I  am 
yours,  Ac.  "Sam.  Ihgall" 

BRITISH  OOMMRBCTAL  LITE  ASSURANCE  COMPART. 

"  Corahill,  London,  16th  April,  1849. 
14  The  questions  you  have  sent  me  I  hare  the  pleasure  to 
return  you,  fully  answered  on  the  other  side ;  feeling  that, 
ai  t  public  body,  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  gire  full  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  sucb  great  and  general  interest  as  those 
esquired  about  by  you.—  I  am*  &c  , 

"Ebbn.  Fkrnib,  Managing  Director. 

"  1st.  96$. 

"2d.  Sight;  under  circumstances  that  rendered  litigation 
unavoidable,  and  in  tbe  oourse  of  twenty-eight  years. 

"3d.  Sixteen  ;  caused  by  errors  in  statemeut  of  age,  and 
other  circumstances  requiring  explanation ;  and  which  were 
followed  by  such  deductions,  under  mutual  agreement,  as 
the  facts,  when  ascertained,  rendered  needful.  Amount  of 
claims,  about  £16,000 ;  deductions,  under  £4,000. 

11 4th.  No;  not  unless  supposed  to  be  a  wilful  mis-state- 
ment, with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  then  it  would  form  sub- 
ject of  enquiry. 

14 5th.  Certainly  not;  but  if  it  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  rectification  absolutely  needful,  such  rectification 
might  be  required." 

TBI  COMMERCIAL  AND  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

LONDON. 

"  1st  [The  first  query  is  not  filled  up.  ] 

"3d.  None.  All  claims  hare  been  paid  without  litiga- 
tion. 

"3d.  Hone.    All  paid  in  full. 

"4th.  Wo  such  case  has  occurred,  but  a  slight  discre- 
pancy in  one  instance,  which  the  office  did  not  take  any  ad* 
vantage  of. 

"  5th.  Hot  unless  a  clear  case  of  fraud  was  established, 
or  gross  omission." 

BOOTTISH  PBOVID1NT  INSTITUTION. 

"  Edinburgh,  24th  April,  1849. 

"  Mr.  Watson  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  oircular 
letter,  in  reference  to  the  insecurity  of  Life  Assurance  Poli- 
cies, as  alleged  in  a  recent  publication. 

"  Mr.  Watson  now  begs  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  recently 
published  report  of  this  institution;  the  information  con- 
tained in  which,  will  substantially,  and,  as  he  trusts,  satis- 
factorily answer  the  queries  annexed  to  the  circular." 

At  pages  10  and  11  we  find  a  very  satisfactory 

anivrer   to  the  statements  regarding  the  form   of 

policies,  already  referred  to: — 

"  Such  feelings  of  insecurity  hare  of  late  become  especi- 
ally prevalent,  from  the  construction  which,  in  some  eases, 
has  been  given  to  the  warranty  or  condition,  that  there 
shall  be  a  forfeiture  if  the  proposal  and  declaration  made  at 
admission,  as  the  basis  of  the  contract,  shall  contain  any 
untrue  averment.  This  rule  has  hitherto  formed  part  of 
the  articles  of  assurance  companies,  and  it  has  been  so  in* 
terpreted  as  to  subvert  all  reasonable  confidence  in  the  vali- 
dity of  the  contract.  For  it  has  been  held  that,  although 
there  be  no  fraud,  or  concealment,  or  misrepresentation, 
and  although  both  tbo  applicant  and  his  referees  acted  with 
perfect  good  faith  in  making  the  averment,  yet  if  it  should 
be  eventually  found  to  be  '  untrue/  the  policy  was  for- 
feited. The  most  obvious,  as  well  as  most  common,  illus- 
tration of  tbe  effect  of  this  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  assured  having,  at  the  date  of  the  application,  the  germ 
of  a  malady  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  but  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  at  the  date  of  his  declaration,  and  the 
existence  of  which  was  ascertained  only  by  a  post  mortem 
examination.  Here  the  object  of  the  assurance  would  be 
absolutely  defeated,  and  the  company  might  pro  At  largely, 
while  the  assured  was  acting  with  entire  good  faith.  The 
actual  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  is  very  unsatisfactory 
for  the  assured,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  rules  of  assurance  compa- 
nies. 

"Tour  directors,  in  this  state  of  the  law,  have  thought  it 
of  tbe  highest  importance  to  adopt  the  rule  that,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  averment  as  to  age,  there  shall  be  no  for- 
feiture unless  the  avorments  be  fraudulent  as  well  as  untrue. 
This  appears  to  be  the  just  and  reasonable  construction  of 
the  contract,  and  that  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  former 


words  of  the  deed  of  constitution,  tho  directors  woild  have 
governed  themselves  in  practice.  But  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple already  indicated,  they  hold  the  sound  course  to  bo 
that  the  security  of  the  assured  should  be  derived,  not  from 
tbeir  discretion,  but  from  his  right  under  the  deed  of  consti- 
tution. This  is  the  full  length  to  which  the  principle  of  inde- 
feasibility  oan  safely  be  carried,  for  the  doctrino  maintained 
by  some  that  the  policy  ought  to  be  indefeasible,  even  if 
fraud  did  exist,  appears  to  be  wholly  untenable,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  too  clear  to  require  detail.  The  sound  and 
just  reasons  for  defeasibility  through  fraud  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded,  on  the  ground  that  the  instances  in  which 
frauds  would  be  perpetrated  would  probably  be  rare.  The 
forfeiture  resulting  from  an  untrue  averment  as  to  age 
has,  however,  been  retained,  because  on  that  point  accurate 
information  can  be  procured  with  ordinary  cire,  and  no  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  inattention  to  so  important 
a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  contract.  But  the  power  of  allow- 
ing the  correction  of  innocent  error  as  to  age  is  given  to  the 
directors  by  the  amended  rules." 

EDINBURGH   L1FB   ASSURANCE   OFPICR. 

"  8ir,— A  copy  of  your  circular  of  the  13th  instant,  as  to 
Life  Assurance,  with  relative  queries  annexed,  has  been 
handed  mo. 

"  Whilst  thinking  it  unnecessary  for  your  objects  to  enter 
speoifio  answors  to  those  queries,  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  informing  you  that,  since  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
pany, upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  has  been 
but  one  instanoe  in  whioh  the  claim  on  a  policy,  on  the 
death  of  a  party,  has  been  even  disputed  by  this  company, 
and  that  on  tbe  ground  of  misrepresentation,  and  deliberate 
concealment  of  faets,  known  only  to  tho  assured  himself ; 
and  that  the  Company,  having  obtained  a  verdict  in  their 
favour,  thereafter  paid  the  modified  amount  of  the  claim 
to  tbe  party  suing,  on  the  ground  that,  as  an  assignee,  he 
was  ignorant  of  too  fraud  practised  onTthe  Company — all 
that  was  desired  being  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  refuse  payment  on  fraudulent  concealment 

"lam  satisfied  that  the  Directors  of  this  Company  would 
never  takej  any  advantage  of  trifling  errors,  either  of  the 
referees,  or  of  the  parties  assuring,  wherever  there  was  a 
perfect  bona  fide  apparent  in  the  transaction,  whilst  they 
would  vindioate  to  the  last  the  Company's  right  to  protect 
itself  against  deliberate  attempts  at  fraud,  either  by  con- 
cealment or  otherwise. 

"  I  am,  <fco. 

"Wm.  Dickson,  Secretary." 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AS8UBANCB  INSTITUTION. 

"  London,  April  18,  1849. 

"  lam  in  receipt  of  your  oircular  of  the  11th  instant,  in 
answer  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  onclosed  Prospec- 
tus, by  page  9  of  whioh  you  will  perceive  that  fraud  only  can 
vitiate  a  policy  issued  by  this  institution  . — •  Fraud  only  to 
vitiate  a  policy.  Death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands 
of  justice,  to  render  the  assurance  null  and  void,  except  the 
policy  be  duly  assigned  to  another  party  for  a  bona  fide  con- 
sideration. Claims  will  be  psid  within  three  months  after 
satisfactory  proofs  of  death.' — I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 

"  W.  Emmbns,  Secretary. 
Lifb  Association  of  Scotland,  Establisubkd  1839. 

"1st.  The  Society  have  not  hitherto  published  tbe  precise 
details  of  their  claims ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  have 
been  considerably  less  than  what  were  calculated  upon. 

"2d.  None  litigated. 

"  8d,  None  compromised,  or  even  objected  to. 

"  4th.  During  the  ten  years  the  Life  Association  of  Soot- 
land  has  existed,  tho  point  in  tho  4th  query  has  never  beeu 
brought  op  for  practice  or  even  consideration;  and  as  to 
tbe  point  in  the  5th  query,  the  society  has  always  allowed 
the  Assured  to  amend  any  accidental  error,  and  if  it  has 
been  regarding  age,  the  premium  has  always  been  reduced 
or  increased,  as  the  ease  required. 

"  John  Fbaskb,  Manager. 

"  Edinburgh,  22d  March,  1849." 

UN1TBD  KINGDOM  LIFB  ASSURANCK  COMPANY. 

"  Glasgow  Office,  April  19,1849. 

"  1st.  This  must  be  answered  by  the  Manager  of  the  Head 
Offloe.    All  that  have  fallen  here  have  beeu  .settled  in  full. 

"2d.  Not  one. 

"  3d.  Not  one. 

"  4th.  No  such  circumstance  has  ever  occurred— One 
proposer  made  a  false  statement,  which  was  discovered  at 
his  death;  but  even  this  poiioy  we  paid  mfull  without  any 
dispute. 

••  flth.  Certainly  not.— I  may  mention  one,  (I  could  state 
several  where  mistakes  in  age  have  occurred,  and  not  dis- 
covered till  death;.  The  party  referred  to  made  a  mis- 
statement of  three  years  in  his  age.    At  his  death  the  mis- 
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take  was  discovered  by  certificate  from  the  session -clerk, 
proving  him  to  be  three  years  older  .it  the  time  of  insurance 
than  stated. 

•'  The  Directors  were  satisfied,  from  the  insurer's  well- 
known  respectability,  that  it  was  an  tinintent:onat  mistake, 
and  at  once  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  (£1,000), 
simply  charging  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  premium  be- 
tween 48  and  51,  the  last  being  his  actual  age  on  filling  up 
his  proposal.— Yours, 

"  Aitt.  TV  Sfatok." 


BAND  IX  HAND. 


"  London,  April  18,  1849. 
"  The  chairman  authorises  me  to  say  that  we  have  never 
litigated  any  ono  policy,  and  that  we  have  never  compro- 
mised any  claim. — I  am,  <fcc, 

"Rob.  Stevbs,  Secy." 

The  replies  given  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
generally  satisfactory.     "With  the  view  of  promul- 


gating information  on  the  subject,  we  wish  that 
some  of  them  had  been  more  specific. . 

The  statistics  of  Life  Assurance  are  .still  un- 
known. The  number  of  policies  is"  not  even  stated, 
and,'  if  it  were,  as  several  policies  are  current  on 
one  life,  we  should  not  have  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  individuals  insured. 

We  will  probably  receive  more  answers  to  the 
circular,  which  we  shall  publish  in  the  June  Num- 
ber, but  those  already  given  confirm  the  idea  that 
disputed  policies  rarely  occur. 

The  theory  might,  however,  with  much  comfort, 
and  perfect  security,  be  conformed  to  the  practice; 
after  the  course  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Provident 
and  other  companies. 
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American  Scene*  and  Christian  Slavct-y.     By  Ebenezer 
Davics.     Loudon  :  John  Snow. 

This  is  the  last  volume  on  American  slavery.  The 
author  is  a  minister  of  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice.  Sick- 
ness induced  him  to  visit  the  Southern  States  of  Americ  a 
and  he  travelled  over  them  for  4,000  miles. 

Mr.  Pavies  is  a  Welshman,  but  the  former  circum- 
stances of  his  own  flock  gave  him  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  American  slaves,  and  he  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  lamentable  state  of  society. 

The  picture  has  been  drawn  so  often,  and  is  so  pain- 
ful, that  those  who  have  no  national  antipathy  to  the 
Americans  would  gladly  draw  a  thick  veil  over  the  en- 
tire business,  if  that  were  not  in  itself  abetting  the  crime 
and  aiding  the  criminals. 

Nothing  con  be  more  decidedly  horrible  than  the 
transactions  narrated  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  Mary  Brown,  a  coloured  girl,  was  the  daughter  of  free  pa- 
rents in  Washington  city — the  capital  of  the  freest  nation  under 
heaven!      She  lived  with  her  parents  until  the  death  of  her 
mother.     One  day,  when  she  was  near  the  Potomac  Bridge,  the 
Sheriff  overtook  her,  and  told  her  that  she  must  go  with  him. 
She  inquired  what  for?      He  made  no  reply,  hut  told  her  to 
come  along,  and  took  her  immediately  to  a  slave  auction.     Mary 
told  him  she  was  free ;  but  he  contradicted  ber,  and  the  sale 
proceeded.     The  auctioneer  soon  sold  her  for  S50  dollars,  to  a 
Mississippi  trader.     She  was  first  taken  to  jail ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours,  was  handcuffed,  chained  to  a  man-slarr,  and  started,  in  a 
drove  of  about  forty,  for  New  Orleans.     Her  handcuffs  made  her 
wrists  swell  so  much  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  them  off, 
and  put  fetters  round  her  ancles.     In  the  morning  the  handcuffs 
were  again  put  on.     Thus  they  travelled  for  two  weeks,  wading 
rivers,  whipped  up  all  day,  and  beaten  at  night  if  they  had  not 
performed  the  prescribed  distance.     She  frequently  waded  rivers 
in  her  chains,  with  water  up  to  her  waist.     The  month  was 
October,  and  the  air  cold  and  frosty.     After  she  had  travelled 
thns  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  her  arms  and  ancles  had  become  so 
swollen  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  no  further.     They  had 
no  beds,  usually  sleeping  in  barns — sometimes  out  on  the  naked 
ground ;  and  such  were  her  misery  and  pain,  that  she  could  only 
lie  and  cry  all  night.     Still  she  was  driven  on  for  another  week ; 
and  every  time  the  trader  caught  her  crying  he  beat  her,  utter- 
ing fearful  curses.     If  he  caught  her  praying,  he  said  he  would 
*  give  her  hell.1     Mary  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Washington.      There  were  several  pious  people  in  the  com- 
pany ;  and  at  night,  when  the  driver  found  them  melancholy, 
and  disposed  to  pray,  he  had  a  fiddle  brought,  and  made  them 
dance  in  their  chains,  whipping  them  till  they  complied.     Mary 
at  length  became  so  weak  that  she  really  could  travel  on  foot  no 
further.      Her  feeble  frame  was  exhausted,  and  sank  beneath 
accumulated  sufferings.     She  was  seized  wjth  a  burning  fever  ; 


and  the  diabolical  trader — not  moved  with  pity,  but  only  fearing 
he  should  lose  her — placed  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  in 
a  waggon.  Arriving  at  Natchez,  they  were  all  offered  for  sale. 
Mary,  beiug  still  sick,  begged  she  might  be  sold  to  a  kind  mas- 
ter. Sometimes  she  made  this  request  in  the  hearing  of  pur- 
chasers, but  she  was  always  insulted  for  it,  and  afterwards  punished 
by  her  cruel  master  for  her  presumption.  On  one  occasion  he 
tied  her  up  by  the  hands,  to  that  she  could  barely  touch  the 
floor  with  her  toes.  He  kept  her  thus  suspended  for  a  whole 
day,  whipping  her  at  intervals.  la  any  other  country  this  in- 
human beast  would  have  been  tried  for  the  greatest  crime,  short 
of  murder,  that  man  can  commit  against  woman,  and  transported 
for  life.  Poor  Mary  Brown  was  at  length  sold,  at  450  dollars, 
as  a  house-servant  to  a  wealthy  man  of  Vicksburgh,  who  com- 
pelled her  to  cohabit  with  him,  and  had  children  by  her — most 
probably  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  selling  his  own 
flesh." 

Mary  Brown's  owner,  who  very  probably  may  sell  liis 
children,  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  state, 
and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  remarkably  loose  man.  Selling 
children  is  a  common  mode  of  making  money  amongst 
some  of  these  southern  gentlemen,  who  would,  probably, 
upbraid  the  Circassian  system  of  disposing  of  young  fe- 
males for  the  Turkish  harems.  But  the  latter  are 
better  than  the  Vicksburgh  harems. 

After  Mary  Brown's  tale,  the  following  story  is  com- 
paratively moral,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar 
prejudice,  which  chooses  to  forget  some  Bible  texts  ; — 

"  Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  I  had  conversation  with  s 
young  man,  whom  I  had  that  afternoon  seen  sitting  down  at 
the  Lord's  Table  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  told  me  that  there 
were  in  New  Orleans  two  Baptist  churches  of  coloured  people, 
presided  over  by  faithful  and  devoted  pastors  of  their  own  colour. 
'  And  does  your  pastor,'  I  inquired,  '  recognise  them,  and  have 
fellowship  with  themP'  €Oh!  yes,  he  has  often  preached  to 
them.  He  feels  very  anxious,  I  can  assure  yon,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  slaves.'  '  And  do  those  coloured  preachers  ever 
occupy  your  pulpit?'  fOh,  dear  me,  no!'  with  evident  alarm. 
*  Why  not  P  You  say  they  are  good  men,  and  sound  in  doc- 
trine.' 'Oh!  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  Besides,  they  are 
accustomed  to  speak  in  broken  English,  and  in  very  familiar 
language;  otherwise  the  slaves  could  not  understand  them.  The 
slaves,  you  know,  cannot  read,  and  are  not  allowed  to  learn.1 
This  he  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated  an  entire  acqui- 
escence in  that  state  of  things,  as  if  he  thought  the  arrangement 
perfectly  right.  But  what  iniquity!  To  come  between  the 
Word  of  God  and  his  rational  creature!  To  interpose  between 
the  light  of  Heaven  and  the  soul  of  man!  To  withhold  the 
lamp  of  life  from  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population!  Of  all  the 
damning  features  of  American  slavery,  this  is  the  most  damning ! 

" '  I  suppose,'  continued  I,  *  if  any  of  the  black  people  come  to 
your  churches,  they  have  to  sit  by  themselves?' 
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u  Young  JfaJs.-— '  Of  coarse ;  I  have  never  teen  it  otherwise.' 

" Myself. — 'And  I  have  never  before  seen  it  so.  With  us  in 
British  Guiana,  blacks  and  white  mingle  together  indiscrimi- 
utcly  in  the  worship  of  our  common  Father.' 

a  Twng  Man  (with  amazement.) — '  There  mnst  be  a  great 
cfcmge  here  before  it  comes  to  that.  It  most  appear  very 
linage.' 

n  Myself. — f  Very  moch  like  heaven,  where  they  shall  come 
together  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  &c.  Why,  we  have  black  deacons  who,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  carry  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
give  them  even  to  the  white  people.' 

"  Yotmg  Mam  (with  more  astonishment  than  ever,  and  in  a 
toae  of  offended  dignity) — '  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  that — I 
don't!  A  great  change  must  take  place  in  my  feelings  before  I 
coaM.  I  don't  like  to  mingle  Ham  and  Japhet  together  for  my 
part— I  donV 

"Myself. — 'Why,  they  were  mingled  together  in  the  ark.* 

u  Young  Man. — 'Yes;  but  old  Noah  quarrelled  with  Ham 
soon  after  he  came  out,  and  cursed  him.' 

"Myself. — *  Granted ;  bnt  yon  and  your  pastor  profess  to  be 
tnaous  for  the  slaves'  conversion  to  God,  and  thereby  to  roll 
away  the  curse.'     Here  the  dialogue  ended. 

The  slave  trade  is  not  the  only  black  spot  in  American 
life.  The  people  have  an  unaccountable  love  to  war— to 
the  acquisition  of  glory,  and  other  people's  land. 

The  ministers  in  their  pnlpite  appeared  all  to  deem 
soeoess  for  the  Mexican  expedition  a  proper  subject  of 
prayer  ;  and  that  was  one  of  the  darkest  raids  in  which 
the  States  ever  engaged. 

Some  of  these  ministers  were  men  of  great  acquire- 
ments and  eloquence,  who,  except  for  their  bending  be- 
neath the  slave  and  war  spirit,  would  have  stood  high  in 
the  traveller's  regards  : — 

14  In  the  evening  I  was  desirous  of  hearing  Dr.  Hawkes,  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  of  whose  talents  and  popularity  I  had 
heard  much  in  New  Orleans  ;  but  finding  that  he  did  not  preach 
in  the  evening,  I  went  again  to  hear  Br.  Scott  at  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Having  stood  a  considerable  time  at  the  door 
inside,  and  receiving  no  encouragement  to  advance,  I  ventured, 
•long  with  my  wife,  to  enter  the  pew  next  to  the  door.  This 
proved  a  most  unfortunate  position.  There  was  not  light  enough 
to  take  any  notes  ;  while  the  incessant  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  door,  with  it*  rusty  hinges,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
hear.  The  discourse,  however,  which  was  again  addressed  to 
young  men  in  great  cities,  was  characterised  by  all  the  power 
sod  piety  which  distinguished  the  one  of  the  previous  Sabbath. 
I  retired  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  such  a  ministry, 
in  toeh  a  place.  Dr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  Conference  for  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  1846.  lie  is  a  southern  man,  born  and  bred  amidst  the  wilds 
of  Tennessee,  whose  early  educational  advantages  were  very 
taalL  He  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  self-made  man.  Brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  slavery,  he  is  (I  rejoice  to  hear)  a  cordial  hater 
of  the  system.  As  a  minister,  he  is  'thoroughly  furnished — a 
workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed.'  His  knowledge  of  the 
rorld,  ss  well  as  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  human  heart, 
u  extensive,  and  is  turned  to  the  best  account  in  his  ministra- 
tion. In  leaving  New  Orleans,  I  felt  no  regret  hut  that  I  had 
sot  eaDed  upon  this  good  man.1' 

The  Voluntary  principle,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  works 
admirably  in  the  States,  and  he  quotes  the  case  of  church- 
Wilding  in  Cincinnati  to  support  his  opinion  :— 

"By  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  the  voluntary  principle,  with- 
out any  governmental  or  municipal  aid  whatever,  had  provided 
the  following  places  of  worship : — 


Presbyterian, 

12 

New  Jerusalem,    - 

1 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

12 

Universalis*, 

1 

Roman  Catholic, 

7 

Second  Advent,    - 

1 

Baptist,     - 

5 

Mormons,    - 

1 

Lutheran,  - 

5 

'Friends, 

1 

Protestant  Episcopal, 

4 

Congregational,     - 

1 

u  Christian  Disciples," 

4 

Bestorationists,     - 

1 

Methodist  Protestants, 

s 

United  Brethren,  - 

1 

Jewish,     . 

«  Christians," 

1 

Welsh,     - 

a 

... 

Qranan  Reformed, 

2 

Total, 

67 

"  This  number  of  places  of  worship,  at  an  average  of  000  per* 
sons  to  each,  would  afford  accommodation  for  nearly  two-thrrdB  of 
what  the  entire  population  was  at  that  time ;  and  surely  two- 
thirds  of  any  community  is  quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  can- 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  expected  to  attend 
places  of  worship  at  any  given  time.  Behold,  then,  the  strength 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle !  This  young  city, 
with  all  its  wants,  is  far  better  furnished  with  places  of  worship 
than  the  generality  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  in 
England. 

"  Dr  Reed  visited  Cincinnati  in  1834.  He  gives  the  popula- 
tion at  that  time  at  30,000,  and  the  places  of  worship  as  follows. 
I  insert  them  that  you  may  see  at  a  glance  what  the  voluntary 
principle  did  in  the  11  years  that  followed : — 


Presbyterian, 

6 

Campbellite  Baptists,    1 

Methodists, 

4 

Jews,                            1 

Baptist, 

2 

— . 

Episcopalian, 

2 

Total  in  1884,     21 

German  Lutheran, 

2 

"   in  1846,     67 

Unitarian,  - 

1 

— . 

Roman  Catholic,  - 

1 

Increase,             46 

8wedes, 

1 

The  statement  only  proves  the  rapid  rise  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  People  in  prosperous* 
circumstances  are  generally  willing  to  build  churches,  and 
afterwards  often  neglect  them. 

The  voluntary  principle  will  prosper  wherever  it  is 
wrought  with  energy.  The  members  of  churches  in  the 
poorest  lands  may  support  the  ministrations  of  religion,  if 
they  will  only  try. 

Tbe  Americans  have  a  great  advantage  over  ns  in  a 
free  press.  The  press  is  unstamped,  and  the  results  of  an 
unstamped  press  astonish  persons  accustomed  to  the  red 
stamp  on  newspapers.  The  sale  of  periodicals  in 
Cincinnati  is  very  great. 

"  There  are  sixteen  daily  papers !  Of  these,  thirteen  issue 
also  a  weekly  number.  Besides  these  there  are  seventeen  weekly 
papors  unconnected  with  daily  issues.  But  Cincinnati  is  liberal 
in  her  patronage  of  eastern  publications.  During  the  year  184o, 
one  house,  that  of  Robertson  and  Jones,  the  principal  periodical 
depot  in  the  city,  and  through  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  supplied  with  this  sort  of  literature,  sold  of 

Magazines  and  Periodicals,  29,822  numbers, 

Newspapers,  .         .  25,390*     „ 

Serial  Publications,  .         .  30,826      „ 

Works  of  fiction,      .         .  48,961       „ 

But  not  greater  than  the  general  sale  in  the  United 
States  :— 

"  It  u  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  time,  support  1,200  newspapers.  There  being  no  stamp- 
duty,  no  duty  on  paper,  and  none  on  advertisements,  the  yearly 
cost  of  a  daily  paper,  such  as  the  New  Tork  Trihvne,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  5  dollars,  or  one  guinea.  The  price  of  a  single 
copy  of  such  papers  is  only  two  cents,  or  one  penny,  and  many 
papers  are  only  one  cent.,  or  a  halfpenny  per  copy. " 

And  the  reason  is  explained  by  the  small  price  paid  for 
papers  ;— 

"  At  Pittsburg  I  bought  three  good-sized  newspapers  for  five 
cents,  or  twopence-halfpenny.  One  of  them — The  Daily  Morn- 
ing Post — was  a  large  sheet,  measuring  three  feet  by  two,  and 
well  filled  on  both  sides  with  close  letterpress,  for  two  cents,  or 
one  halfpenny.  The  absence  of  duty  on  paper,  and  of  newspaper 
stamps,  is,  no  doubt,  one  great  cause  of  the  advanced  intelligence 
of  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  What  an  absurd  policy  is 
that  of  the  British  Government,  first  to  impose  taxes  upon  kuor* 
ledge %  and  then  to  use  the  money  in  promoting  education" 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Davies  were  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
place  for  a  month. 


♦  Besides  an  immense  quantity  sent  direct  per  mall! 
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The  Peerage  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Jrelawl,  for  1849,  including  all  the  Titled 
Classes.  By  Charles  B.  Dod,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
"Parliamentary  Companion,"  &c.  London:  Whit- 
taker  and  Co. 

A  most  useful  and  comprehensive  book  of  reference  in 
relation  to  the  existing  personages  of  the  nobility  and 
titled  classes  generally,  including  Bishops,  Judges,  Privy 
Councillors,  the  different  classes  of  Knights,  and  the 
junior  branches  of  the  nobility.  Mr.  Dod  has  bestowed 
great  labour  on  this  history  of  the  titled  and  honourable 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  information  furnished,  though  neces- 
sarily given  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  titles,  parentage, 
and  descent,  ages,  marriages,  professions,  residences,  public 
services,  offices,  &c,  is,  in  general,  correct.  Upon  a  pretty 
close  examination,  we  have  detected  very  few  inaccura- 
cies, and  only  one  or  two  omissions.  One  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  every  Lord 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  every  Scots  Episcopal  Bishop, 
and  every  person  who,  by  courtesy  or  office,  bears  the 
prefix  of  Lord,  Lady,  or  Honourable.  The  classification 
of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  introductory  artiole  on 
"  Precedence"  contains  all  that  is  required  to  be  known 
regarding  this  most  important  point;  the  grounds  for 
each  claim  to  precedence  being  examined  and  explained 
at  length,  under  the  head  of  every  office  or  dignity. 
The  work  has  not  the  pretensions,  and  is  on  a  different 
plan  from  the  larger  and  more  expensive  publications  of 
Burke,  and  Debrett ;  but  it  forms  a  volume  of  convenient 
size  and  moderate  price,  and  embraces,  without  being  too 


diffuse,  an  easily-attainable  knowledge  of  the  titled  orders, 
and  the  different  members  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  twenty-four  representations  of  the  insignia 
peculiar  to  the  different  orders  of  the  nobility,  including 
those  of  the  blood  royal 


Dr.  Eadie's  Biblical  Cyclopedia.     John  J.  Griffin  &  Co., 

London ;  R.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

The  sucoess  of  this  work  is  certain  ;  it  is  a  popular, 
illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  in  an  alpha- 
betical form,  issued  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

It  seems  to  contain  all  that  is  attainable  in  the  wav  of 
explanations  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  studies  for  self- 
improvement.  Dr.  Eadie  avoids  all  the  scientific  affecta- 
tion of  excessive  minuteness  in  zoological,  botanical,  or 
geological  technicalities,  giving  what  is  required,  and  no 
more. 

He  avoids  the  equally  inconvenient  habit  to  which 
"  the  cloth"  are  so  much  addicted  of  tedious  dissertations 
on  contested  points  in  Theology.  We  think  this  is  wisely 
done.  Allow  the  people  to  read  their  bibles  for  them- 
selves, indnce  them  to  do  so  by  all  proper  means,  and  in 
due  time  we  should  see  more  of  Christianity  and  lets  of 
Sectarianism.  

We  hold  a  number  of  books,  some  of  them,  indeed,  for 
two  or  three  months,  which  we  should  have  noticed  ere 
now,  and  have  been  prevented  by  other  engagements, 

We  purpose  to  overtake  all  of  them  in  our  June  num- 
ber, even  if  we  should  put  an  extra  sheet  into  the  Magazine 
for  that  purpose. 


POLITICAL 

TitE  political  events  of  the  month  hare  been 
most  important,  and  several  of  them  an  fortunate. 
"We  noticed,  in  last  number,  the  defeat  and  the  dis- 
persion of  Charles  Albert's  army.  The  Austrians 
have  not  yet  closed  the  anticipated  treaty  with 
Piedmont  and  its  new  King.  They  are  said  to  de- 
mand four  millions,  and  the  fortress  of  Alessandria, 
until  payment- be  made  ;  and  are  offered  two  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Genoa  had 
revolted  from  the  Piedmontese,  but  has  been  re- 
duced. France  threatens  to  occupy  Savoy  unless 
peace  be  immediately  established,  and  with  the 
view  of  protecting  Piedmont. 

France  has  committed  one  of  the  most  deplorable 

blunders  a  republic  could  ever  make  in  sending  an 
army  to  restore  the  Pope.  The  French  are  the 
last  pcoplo  on  earth  who  should  interfere  to  put 
down  republics  and  restore  kings. 

The  elections  for  their  Legislative  Assembly 
occur  during  the  current  month,  and  will  render 
it  one  of  bustle  and  excitement. 

The  Germans  hare  invaded  Denmark,  and  their 
most  unjustifiable  attack  of  last  year  on  that  weak 
state  is  renewed. 

'  The  German  ports  are  all  blockaded,  but  the 
Danes  have  lost  by  mismanagement  at  Eckernforde, 
a  ship  of  the  line,  and  a  fine  frigate.  They  have 
been  also  on  the  whole  unsuccessful  in  the  land 
fighting.  A  number  of  engagements  have  occurred, 
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and  nearly  four  thousand  men  have  been  killed  last 
month  in  this  unfortunate  war. 

The  city  of  Brescia,  in  Lombardy,  rebelled 
against  the  Austrians,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Piedmontese  would  be  able  to  re-enter  Lombardy. 
They  attacked  the  Austrian  soldiers  in  the  garri- 
son, and  overpowered  them.  It  is  added,  that  they 
gave  no  quarter.  In  turn,  they  wero  attacked, 
their  city  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 

The  Neapolitans  hare  re-commenced  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  with  prospects  of  success,  because 
neither  the  British  nor  French  admirals  will  inter- 
fere farther.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
never  interfered.  The  Neapolitans  stormed  the 
city  of  Catania,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Sicilian  forces  attacked 
the  Neapolitans,  and  occupied  the  city  a  second 
time.  They  were  expelled  a  second  time,  with  a 
destruction  of  life  equal  to  the  first.  Syracuse  has 
surrendered.  Palermo  will  probably  be  taken  ere 
this  time;  and  Earl  Minto's  mischievous  dreams 
regarding  Sicilian  independence,  have  cost  already 
many  thousand  lives. 

The  most  arduous  struggle  of  the  month  has 
covered  the  Hungarian  plains  with  the  dead,  and 
Europe  with  reports  that  leave  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  current  of  the  war.  The  Austrian  forces  have 
been  handled  with  great  severity  by  the  Magyar 
Hungarians,  and  the  Poles  in  their  connection. 
A  number  of  battles  have  been  fought.  Within 
the  month,  uearW  thirty  thousand  men  have  died 
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in  battle.  Tho  insurgents  are  under  the  walls  of 
Pestb  at  our  latest  date,  and  the  citizens  have  been 
alarmed  with  continued  cannonading  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, without  knowing  the  result. 

The  end  of  the  war  may  be  distant ;  but  Austria 
is  tough,  and  will  cling  to  her  old  possessions  with 
a  death  grasp.  The  Magyars  are  an  exciteable 
people,  but  they  want  the  cunning  and  perseverance 
of  their  foe. 

Oar  Sikh  war  has  been  settled  for  the  time  by 
the  total  route  of  Shere  Singh  at  Groojerat.  Lord 
Godgh  closes  his  career  in  India  with  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  has  settled  the  Sikh  question  for 
wren  to  ten  years. 

In  this  country  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
pacific  state  of  the  world.  It  is  a  profound  error, 
tfobody  now  alive  has  remembered  the  world,  so 
fail  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  as  at  present. 
More  lives  have  perished  by  the  sword,  eithor  in  the 
past  month,  or  at  the  dates  which  have  reached  this 
country  in  the  currency  of  the  past  month,  than 
died  at  Waterloo,  and  these  deaths  have  settled 
nothing. 

The  Eaater  recess  interrupted  our  Parliamen- 
tary proceedings.  Since  the  re-assemblage  of  the 
two  houses,  some  business  has  been  transacted 
in  the  Commons,  and  none  in  tho  Peers.  The 
Irish  Rate- in- aid  Bill  has  been  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  smaller  majority  than  were  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  the  question.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  retired  from  business,  as  few 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  were  present. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  an  interview  with  a 
number  of  members  belonging  to  that  country  before 
the  final  debate  in  the  Commons.  He  desired 
them  to  decide  on  accepting  the  rate -in -aid,  or 


taking  another  tax,  which  he  did  not  specify.  His, 
guests,  invited  to  this  unwelcome  meeting,  wisely 
refused  to  commit  themselves  to  unknown  measures, 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner;  and  the  implied 
rebuke  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell for  proposing  unconstitutional  arrangements 
was  a  rare  affair.  The  Premier  was  in  agony  for 
the  plaoe,  and  certainly  stepped  out  of  the  common 
course 

The  repeal  of  the  Navigation-law  Bill,  notwith- 
standing every  opposition  and  no  support  from  with- 
out, has  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  majority  is  61.  Last  year  it  was  117.  Tho 
difference  of  56  marks  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on 
the  subject.  The  Peers  are  said  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  40  against  tho  measure,  and  are  afraid  to 
use  it ;  because  they  dread  the  competence  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  form  a  cabinet. 

They  will,  we  hear,  reject  the  bill ;  and  they 
have  no  reason  to  dread  Lord  Stanley's  weakness 
in  this  business  of  Cabinet  making.  Lord  John 
Russell  did  not  close  the  door  against  himself  and 
friends,  when  he  allowed  Mr.  Labouchere  to  in- 
terfere with  navigation  business.  He  made  Mr. 
Bainos,  of  Hull,  his  wedge,  and  still  keeps  the  door 
of  the  Treasury  open,  and  the  roof  over  his  head, 
by  the  aid  of  that  gentleman's  negative.  -  %j 

The  Government  might  resign  in  the  event  of  de- 
feat, but  these  Greys,  Elliots,  and  their  cousins 
downwards,  are  numerous,  while  blood  is  stronger 
than  principle. 

We  supported  not  the  measure  because  it  is  not 
a  free  trade  scheme,  but  a  bastard  bill — one  of 
those  crosses  between  freedom  and  monopoly  that 
the  Whigs  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to  produce  t 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  absence  of  bustle  and  excitement  arising  out  of  the 
half-yearly  meetings  of  February  and  March,  has  been 
imply  compensated  for  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Hudson  which 
las  been  the  great  railway  topic  of  the  month  of  April.  We 
referred  to  this  matter  in  our  notice  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  half-yearly  meeting  in  last  month's  summary,  ami 
shall  only  again  briefly  notico  it  in  connection  with  tho 
events  of  the  month,  as  the  subject  is  fully  alluded  to  else- 
where.  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  share 
transactions  charged  against  Mr.  Hudson,  mado  their  report 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  accompanying  that  document 
with  the  evidence  on  which  they  came  to  their  deoision.  The 
report  fully  establishes  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hudson  purchased 
t  number  of  Great  North  of  England  shares,  which  he  im- 
mediately afterwards  sold  totho  York, Newcastle, and  Berwick 
Bailway,  at  a  profit  of  £7,185  above  the  market  price .  Subse- 
quently it  appears  that  Mr.  Hudson,  on  the  plea  that  tho  ave- 
rage price  of  the  shares  had  been  too  highly  estimated,  repaid 
43.S74,  leaving  still  a  balance  in  his  favour  of  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds— this  is  the  first  transaction  referred  to 
in  the  report.  Another  item  of  £000  18s.  9d.,  charged  by 
Mr.  IIudsoD,  for  brokerage  on  shares  sold  by  him  to  the 
company,  is  severely  commented  on  by  the  committee. 
These  are  the  main  points  established  by  the  inquiry,  which" 
implicates  all  the  Directors  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Jtorwiek  Railway,  nearly  09  much  as  Mr,  Hudson, 


Connected,  to  some  extent,  with  the  foregoing  transactions, 
was  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Company,  on  Thursday,  April  19th.  The  object 
of  this  meeting,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in* 
to  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Company,  as  the  revelations  in 
connection  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  shares 
have  greatly  disquieted  the  proprietors.  The  business  opened 
by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hudson,  announcing  his  re- 
signation of  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  company.  He  says:—* 
"  It  must  have  been  obvious  to  ei  cry  one  that  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Bail  way,  when  opened,  must  of  necessity  materially 
affect  the  existing  lines  of  railway  in  the  districts  through 
which  it  passes.  To  the  formation  of  that  railway  I  gave 
my  most  strenuous  and  uncompromising  opposition.  I  be- 
lieved its  formation  to  be  unnecessary,  and  I  felt  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  were  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  expenditure  of  the  immense  capital  requisite  for  its  con- 
struction. It  pleased  the  legislature  to  view  the  question 
otherwise,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  this  line  will  very 
shortly  bo  brought  into  active  operation.  The  existence  of 
that  company  cannot  now  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  interests  of  these  different  railways  may  not  be  found  to 
be  identical.  Therefore  it  is  that,  after  due  deliberation, 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
1  shareholders  of  the  Midland  Company  that  I  should 
I  resign   the    office   of    thei*   chairman,"     The   letter 
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was  not  received  in  a  very  friendly  spirit,  as  the  impres- 
sion was,  that  the  resignation  was  more  an  act  of  necessity 
than  virtue.  After  some  discussion,  the  following  commit- 
tee of  investigation  was  appointed  :— Charles  Arkwright,  of 
Dunstall,  Stafford,  Esq.;  W.  M'Crackau,  of  Liverpool,  Esq.; 
William  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  Esq.;  J.  Oartwright,  of  Lough- 
ton,  Esq.;  W.  Watson,  of  Ayr,  Esq.;  John  Btarkey,  of  Hud- 
dersfleld,  Esq.;  and  John  Mercer,  Jan.,  of  Bristol,  Esq.  A 
similar  proceeding  may  he  expected  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 
the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company  meets  at  York. 

The  other  meetings  of  the  month  of  April  will  be  found 
in  the  following  summary,  in  the  order  of  the  dates  at  which 
they  took  place. 

Edinburgh  and  NorUtern  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  March  27. 
The  Directors'  report  famished  the  following  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  up  to  the  31st  December.  Inclusive  of 
the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  half-year,  the  net 
revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors,  after  deducting 
working  and  other  expenses,  and  a  sum  of  £10,490  10s.  of 
interest,  is  £23,711  JOs.  5d.  Out  of  the  free  revenue,  as 
above  stated,  of  £23,711  10s.  5d.,  the  Directors  recommend, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  £3,631 10s.  be  applied  in  payment 
of  nine  months'  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  late  Granton  Company's  preferenoe  capital 
of  £96,930,  payable  on  20th  April  next.  On  the  other 
stocks  of  the  company,  they  recommend  that  a  dividend 
for  eight  months  should  be  declared,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  the  30th  June  next,  in  the 
following  proportions,  viz. : — 


»t 
it 
ft 


On  £24  of  the  £25  shares  (1845),    6s.  41  d.  per  share. 
11       „       15      „      (1846),    2s.  lid. 

5       „       25      „      (1847),     Is.    4d. 

S       „       15      „      (1847),  9*d. 

On  full  amount  of  the  £20  (original  Gran  ton)  5s.  4d. 
On  £7  of  the  £20  (Granton  shares,  No.  1 )      Is.  lOJd. 
On  £3  of  the  £20  (G  ranton  shares,  No.  2 )  0)  d. 

After  payment  of  which,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of, 
£5,308  3s.  Id.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  next  account. 
The  report  was  agreed  to.  The  lino  was  stated  to  be  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the 
name  of  the  scheme  to  the  "  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
Bailway  Company."  The  meeting  was  afterwards  made 
special,  when  the  following  bills  were  approved  of: — 1.  A  bill 
to  enable  the  company  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  money.  2. 
A  bill  to  vary  their  Dunfermline  branch,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunfermline,  so  as  to  pass  under  the  Townbill  and  Halbeath 
tramways,  and  to  connect  the  same  tramways  therewith, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  relation  thereto.  3.  A  bill  to  con- 
struct a  low-water  pier  and  other  works  at  Granton,  and  to 
provide  for  the  better  regulation,  management,  and  control 
of  the  general  railway  station  at  Perth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Chairman  intimated,  in  regard  to  the  last  bill, 
that  the  directors  had  abandoned  the  clauses  in  it  which  re- 
ferred to  the  general  railway  station  at  Perth.  Of  these 
three  bills  none  of  them  were  expected  to  be  opposed  except 
the  second. 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway.— The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  March 
27,  Mr.  M.  Plummer  in  the  chair.  It  appeared  from  a  state* 
ment  of  the  capital  account,  that  the  share  capital  of  the 
company  on  the  31st  of  December,  1848,  amounted  to 
£1,155,000,  the  borrowed  capital  to  £445,037  10s.,  making, 
with  current  accounts,  reserve  fund,  and  land  re-sold,  a  total 
of  £1,648,811  0s.  4d.  No  revenue  account  was  exhibited, 
the  railway  having  been  let  from  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  at 
a  rent  calculated  to  produce  for  the  present  £6  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  share  capital,  and  having  been  since  May  last 
worked  in  connection  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 


wick Bailway.  The  half-year's  rent  of  the  railway,  due  en 
the  1st  of  January  last,  having  been  paid  before  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  directors  declared  an  intermediate  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slit  of 
December,  1848,  wbioh  was  paid  in  February;  an  interme- 
diate dividend  had  also  been  made  for  the  previous  half-year 

West  London  Railway.— The  adjourned  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  April  4.     The 
business  was  merely  routine,  and  consisted  of  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  directors,  and  the  usual  matters  transacted  at 
such  meetings. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this,  company  was  held  in  Dublin,  Saturday,  April  7.  Tlje 
report  stated  that  the  balance  applicable  to  dividend,  this 
year,  is  £17,654  Is  6d.,  from  which  a  sum  of  £9,800  was  ap- 
plied as  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending 
81st  of  August,  leaving  £7,854  Is.  6d.  now  available,  from 
which  the  Board  declare  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the 
past  half-year,  amounting  to  £7,350;  and  a  balance  of  £504 
Is.  6J.  will  be  carried  to  the  next  account.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

South  Devon  Railway. — An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Plymonth  on  Tuesday,  April  10.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
raising  additional  capital  by  the  issue  of  fresh  shares. 
Power  was  given  to  the  directors  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital  required,  by  an  issue  of  new  shares,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  May  10,  to  receive  the 
direotors'  report  on  the  matters  referred  to  them. 

North  Wales  Railway.— A.  special  meeting  of  tbe  share- 
holders of  this  unfortunate  scheme  took  place  in  London  on 
April  10,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  wind  up  the  scheme.  A  resolution,  in  pursuance  with 
the  above  object,  after  a  long  'discussion,  was  agreed  to. 
The  chairman  and  the  secretary,  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  have  been  committed,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  contempt,  in  carrying  out  a  division  of  the  assets 
of  the  company  without  taking  the  proper  steps  for  a  legal 
dissolution,  and  otherwise  mismanaging  affairs.  They  were 
kept  in  custody  for  about  a  week,  and,  after  apologising 
and  promising  amendment,  they  were  discharged  on  Mon- 
day, April  21.  • 

Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ardrossan  Railway. — A  special 
meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  Glasgow,  on  April 
18,  in  order  to  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  the  directors.  A  long  disoussion  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  the  chairman  (Lord  Eglinton)  engaging 
to  submit  all  the  papers  of  the  company  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Anderson  and  Mr.  H.  Brock,  bankers,  on  con- 
dition of  their  divulging  nothing  that  would  prejudice  the 
company. 

East  India  Railway. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  April  10,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  terms  are  that  the  East  India  Company,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  free  grant  of  land  for  the  use  cf  the  railway, 
shall  guarantee  5  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

Great  Grimsby  Docks. — The  foundation  stone  of  this,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Junction  Bailway,  was  laid  with  great  eclat  on  April 
18—  Prince  Albert  officiating  on  the  occasion.  The  docks 
are  to  be  rivals  to  those  of  Hull,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Humber,  and  aro  to  cost  £600,000. 

This  constitutes  all  the  actual  business  of  the  month. 
Rumours  prevail  that  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  which  is  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  ihe  month,  will 
be  of  a  most  unfavourable  character.  It  is  stated  that  the 
dividend  cannot  be  moro  than  2s.  a  share,  instead  of  5s.  6d., 
as  declared  at  the  half-yearly  meeting. 
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The  railway  bills  before  Parliament  hare  been  classified 
into  12  English  groups,  two  Scotch,  and  one  Irish.  Three 
of  these  groups  have  commented  sitting. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in 

the  mileage  and  earnings  of  the  leading  English  railways  in 

1848  as  compared  with  1817: — 

Incd.  miles 

in  1848. 

57  London  and  North-Westorn 

61  Great  Western  _-«•*__»«_*.., 

481  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire— 

91$  Midlnnd~~~~...~«>  w.~~v~t«~«. 

69  York  aud  North  Midland  ~—~ 

33  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick      4*2.810 

14  Eastern  Countit'8~»~~~»~~~ ~~      80,410 

24  Booth-Western ~.      26,183 

26  Brighton   M~~~»,-.w,..~«~~~~«.      20,985 

1 7  South-  Eastern 


Inoreaee.  Decrease. 

£     —  6,818 

11,101  — 

60,772  — 

27,109  — 

—  3,897 


—        11,240 


m 


Deduct  decrease***** 


,£278,370    21,985 
21,985 


Net  increase  for  1818 £256,385 

The  increase  in  expenditure  on  these  lines  is,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  as  the  increase  in  earnings  by  £256,779. 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  no  less  than  120  railway 
meetings  were  held. 

Opening  of  New  Lines. — The  Liverpool,  Preston ,  end 
Onnskirk  Railway  was  opened  on  April  2,  thus  forming  a 
direct  communication  between  Liverpool  and  Preston,  re- 
ducing the  distance  from  3SJ  to  25  miles.  On  the  same 
day,  the  portion  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire railway  between  Brigg  and  Gainsborough,  18  miles  in 


length,  was  openod.  The  following  week  the  Lincoln  and 
Gainsborough  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  scheme  was 
opened,  thus  completing  the  chain  from  London  to  Great 
Grimsby. 

The  share  market  shows  but  a  trifling  change  from  the 
previous  month.  Some  depreciations  have  taken  place  in 
the  lines  connected  with  the  Hudson  interest ;  the  others 
have  either  remained  stationary  or  slightly  improved.  The 
following  statement  will  give  the  variation  in  the  prioo  of 
the  shares  of  the  leading  railfrays  within  the  month;— 


Name. 


Aberdeen      .  „v.        «». 
Birmingham  and  Oxford 

Caledonian      ^ 

Chester  mid  Holyhead 
Eastern  Counties       «. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Great  North  of  England 
Great  Northern  *~ 

Great  Western  ~~ 

Hull  and  Selby  — 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
London  and  Brighton 
London  and  North-Western 
London  and  South-Western 
Midland  w~       ~. 

Norfolk  ^ 

North  Staffordshire 
North  British  ~» 
Scottish  Central 
South-Eastern 
York,  Newoastle,  and  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland 


Amount 

of  Share 

paid. 

450 

20 

50 

50 

20 

50 
100 

20 
100 

50 

86 

50 
100 

50 
100 
100' 

174 

25 

25 

33* 

25 

50 


Price 
March  31. 


£16 
25 
23 
18 
9t 
42 

235 
11 
95 
99| 
65 
37* 

184 
36 
77 
41 
14* 
U* 
24* 
23 
24 
45 


Price 
April  25. 


0BITUAKY  NOTICES  FOE  APE1L. 


8IR  ANDREW  AGNEW,  BART. 

At  his  residence,  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th 
April,  of  debility,  consequent  on  fever,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
Baronet,  of  Loehnaw,  in  Wigtownshire,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.    He  was  the  seventh  baronet,  and  succeeded  bis 
grandfather  in  1809.     Born  in  1793,   he  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Agnew,  Esq.,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  26th  Lord 
Kingsale,  in  Ireland.    He  married,  in  1816,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Carnegie,  Baronet,  of  Southesk,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.     He  was  vice-lieutenant  of  the  oonnty  of 
Wigtown,  whioh  he  represented  in  Parliament  from  1880 
to  1837.    He  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  in  general, 
his  conduct,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  marked 
by  a  liberal  and  independent  coarse  of  politics.    The  in- 
troduction of  his  famous  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  however, 
rendered  him  a  conspicuous  butt  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
and  abnse ;  and  he  endured  a  storm  of  raillery  and  revile- 
sunt  which  would  have  overwhelmed  almost  any  other 
public  man.    The  measure  caused  nearly  as  much  excite- 
ment, especially  in    London,  as   even    the    Reform  Bill 
itself,  and  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament.     He  did  not, 
however,  abate  one  jot  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  "  bet- 
ter observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  as  his  constant  and  inde- 
fatigable, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  able  and  disinterested, 
advocacy  of  the  Sabbath  railway  closing  movement  abun- 
dantly testified.    Indeed,  his  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Central  Railway  Company,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Though  too  rigorous  for  England  in  his  notions,  Sir  Andrew 
was  sincere  and  well-meaning,   and  his  name  will  long 
be  remembered,  as  it  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  his  life,  for  his 
ehampioDshi  p  of  the  sacredoess  of  the  Sabbath .    The  fam  ily 
to  which  Sir  Andrew  belonged  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and 


up  to  1747  held  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Wigtownshire. 
On  its  abolition  in  that  year,  when  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions of  Scotland  were  universally  abolished,  the  then  re* 
presentativo  of  tbe  family  received  £4,000  as  compensation. 
Soon  after  Sir  Andrew  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  he 
introduced  several  important  and  judicious  improvements 
of  his  property,  for  which  there  was  abundant  scope.  Loeh- 
naw Castle,  the  patrimonial  seat,  a  very  anoient,  and  once 
strongly  fortified,  edifice,  stands  on  an  eminence, in  the  parish 
of  Leswalt ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  it,  in  the  olden  time, 
lay  the  waters  of  the  Loch  from  whioh  it  derived  its  name. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  had 
been  drained,  and  its  bed  turned  into  meadowland  ;  but  Sir 
Andrew,  with  excellent  tasto,  restored  it  to  its  pristine  con- 
dition, raised  a  noble  plantation  around  it,  and  improved 
and  decorated  the  adjacent  grounds,  till  the  ancient  seat  of 
his  family  soon  became  the  grand  attraction  of  the  parish. 
After  his  retirement  from  Parliament,  Sir  Andrew  con- 
tinued to  havo  great  political  influence  in  Wigtownshire! 
and  the  importance  of  bis  position  was  increased  by 
the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843, 
Ho  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest 
son.  Captain  Andrew  Agnew,  R.N.,  who  married,  in 
1846,  Lady  Mary  Arabella  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Gainsborough.  A  daughter  of  the  decoascd 
baronet  married,  after  the  disruption,  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Bell,  Free  Church  Minister  of  Leswalt,  and  one  of  his 
sons  is  a  Minister  of  the  Free  Church.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
was  buried  on  the  19th  April,  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  a  grave  next  to  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  Graham  Spiers,  late  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh.  The  cere- 
mony was  public,  and  six,  out  of  seven,  of  bis  surviving  sons, 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  one  being  prevented  by 
'  indisposition  from  attending. 
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THE  REV.  DR.  MACDONALD  OF  URQUHART. 

On  the  16th  April,  the  Rev.  John  Macdoxald,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Urquhart,  in  tho  barony  of 
Ferrintosh,  Ross-shire,  in  tho  70th  year  of  bis  age.  About 
two  months  before  his  decease,  the  pressure  of  a  tight  boot 
caused  a  slight  bruise  in  one  of  his  feet,  which  was,  unfor- 
tunately, neglected,  and  mortification  ensued.  The  hurt, 
spreading,  terminated  in  his  death.  Ho  was  a  native  of 
Reay,  in  Caithness-shire,  where  his  father  officiated  as  cato- 
chist,  and  was  born  on  the  12th  of  November,  1779.  Ho  was 
educated  in  tho  parish  school  of  Reay,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  went  to  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  n«nal  coarse  of  theological  studies.  In  1605  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and,  for  about  two  years,  he  seems 
to  have  acted  as  a  missionary  or  occasional  preacher  in  the 
Highlands.  He  was  ordained  in  1806,  and  in  1807  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maolaehlan,  in  the 
Gaelic  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Six  years  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Forbes  of  Cullodcn,  tho  patron,  a  presen- 
tation to  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  having  been  the  free  choice 
of  the  people.  For  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years  he 
laboured  in  that  remote  district,  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  clergy- 
men in  the  north  of  Scotland.  His  flock  were  strongly 
attached  to  him,  and  his  frequent  journeys  throughout  the 
kingdom  made  his  name  extensively  known.  His  preaching 
was  distinguished  by  fervour  and  energy,  and  crowds  of 
people  everywhere  flocked  to  hear  him  in  the  pulpit.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  preached  more  sermons  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  years.  He  often  preaohed  twice,  and  even  thriee 
a  day,  for  weeks  in  succession.  His  manner  was  earnest 
and  animated,  and,  to  a  Gaelic  congregation,  irresistible. 
At  tho  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1813,  Dr. 
Macdonald  was  ono  of  those  who,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, Beceded  from  tho  Church.  Ho  was  twice  married — 
first,  to  Miss  Georgina  Ross  of  Glad  field,  Ross-shire,  who 
died  in  1814;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Janet  Mackenzie, 
daughter  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Millbank.  By 
both  marriages  he  had  issue.  The  late  Rev.  John  Mac- 
donald, of  Calcutta,  was  his  eldest  son.  He  was  prema- 
turely cut  off  by  a  fever,  in  1848,  and  his  remains  aro  in- 
terred in  Calcutta,  the  scene  of  his  missionary  exertions. 


JAMES  MORIER,  ESQ. 

At  Brighton,  on  April  2d,  James  Morier,  Esq.,  the  author 
of  "Hajji  Baba,"  and  several  other  popular  oriental  ro- 
mances, at  the  age  of  68. r  About  ten  days  before  his  death, 
he  was  struck  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Mr.  Moricr  was  for  some  time  Secretary 
of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  a  situation  whioh  afforded 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  oustoms  and  manners  of  the  East.  Tho  first  part  of  the 
"Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  of  Ispahan,"  appoared  in  1824, 
in  three  volumes.  The  second  part  was  published,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1829.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  personage  of 
the  Gil  Bias  class;  who,  after  various  amusing  adventures, 
becomes  Secretary  to  the  Persian  Embassy  in  England. 
The  work  evinces  a  minute  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  and  on  its  publica- 
tion attained  a  standard  reputation.  In  1832,  Mr.  Morier 
produced  "  Zohrab  the  Hostage,"  in  three  volumes,  an 
historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Aga  Mahommed  Shah,  a 


famous  Persian  prinoe.  Two  years  afterwards  appeared 
from  his  pen,  "  Ayesha,  tho  Maid  of  Kara,"  also  in  three 
volumes,  which  is  considered  inferior  to  his  other  works. 
In  1841  ho  published  the  "Mirza,"  in  three  volumes,  a 
series  of  Eastern  tales.  Besides  these  works  of  fiction, 
Mr.  Morier  was  the  author  of  u  Journeys  through  Persia, 
Arminia,  and  Asia  Minor,"  which  abound  in  interesting 
descriptions  of  these  different  countries,  their  people,  and 
government.  Ho  also  edited  a  translation  from  the  German, 
called  "  The  Banished,"  a  Swabian  historical  tale;  being  a 
story  of  the  Swabian  League  in  tho  16th  century.  By  Mr. 
Morier's  death,  a  considerable  pension,  which  ho  enjoyed 
for  his  diplomatic  services  in  Persia  and  Mexico,  reverts  to 
the  Crowu.  He  has  left  a  widow,  and  an  only  son,  Mr.  U. 
Morier,  who  holds  a  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office. 


DR.  GEORGE  GARDNER. 
At  Ceylon,  suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  Dr.  Gzoaoi  Gabj>- 
nbb,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradenia 
Kandy,  Ceylon.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, the  late 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  soon 
after  leaving  that  city  he  undertook  the  enterprising  journey 
recorded  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil."  Upon 
his  return  from  Brazil,  about  five  years  since,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  tho  Botaoie  Garden,  at  Kandy ; 
since  then  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  mate- 
rials for  a  Flora  of  the  country.  This  zealous  naturalist 
expired  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  being  above  thirty  years  of 
age.  

MAJOR-GENERAL  FORBES. 
At  Aberdeen,  on  tho  20th  March,  Major-General  Fobbxs, 
C.B.  Ho  entered  the  army  as  Ensign,  in  1793,  and  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  78th  Regiment,  or  Ross- 
shire  Buffs.  In  1794-90,  ho  wa3  engaged  in  active  service 
in  Holland.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  78th  to 
Quiberon  Bay,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  Dicu  in 
1705.  The  following  year  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  nod  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Dnteh  fleet  in 
Saldanha  Bay.  In  November,  1797,  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  India,  and  served  with  it  during  the  campaign 
in  Oade  in  1798  and  1709.  He  also  served  during  part  of 
the  Mahratte  campaign  in  1803.  In  Java  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself,  having  been  present  in  every  action 
in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  there  daring  the  years 
1811,  18  Id,  and  1813,  including  the  forcing  of  theenemy'i 
position  at  Welterveden,  the  storming  of  the  lines  of  Cor- 
nelia, the  heights  of  Serandah,  and  other  strong  places. 
In  May,  18*3,  lie  quelled  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  the  east  end  of  Java,  when  Lion  tenant- Colonel  Fraser 
and  Captain  M'Pherson,  of  the  78ih,  were  murdered  by  tho 
insurgents.  For  his  services  in  Java  he  received  a  medal, 
and  was  five  times  thanked  in  general  orders.  In  1817,  he 
retired  on  half-pay,  and  in  1838  was  made  a  militay  com- 
panion of  the  Bath.  On  the  occasion  of  the  brevet  in  1840* 
he  became  a  Major-General. 

M.  JULES  SLOWACKI. 
At  Paris,  M.    Jules   Slowaoki,  one  of  tho  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Polish  poets,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

CARDINAL  MEZZOFANTI. 
At  Rome,  Cardinal  Mezzotanti,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
traordinary power  in  the  acquisition  of  languages. 
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(Continued  from  page  318.) 


The  rain  continued  unabated.  The  weather  was  chill. 
Jakubska  strode  on  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Leon  kept  pace  with  her.  More  than  once  he 
thought  of  giving  her  the  slip,  but  her  keen  eye  was  ever 
oo  him ;  until,  at  last,  having  long  left  the  sandy  ground 
behind,  and  entered  upon  a  more  fertile  country,  he  so 
completely  lost  his  bearings,  and  was  so  faint,  that  the 
thought  of  escape  died  away.  But  he  was  too  proud  to 
complain  of  fatigue.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  woman 
rested  a  short  time  ;  but  the  approach  of  night  made  her 
anxious  to  push  forward  ;  and,  accustomed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  vagrant's  life,  hunger  and  weariness  seldom 
visited  her,  or,  if  felt,  they  were  overlooked  whenever  she 
had  an  object  in  view.  They  passed  one  or  two  villages; 
bat  the  woman,  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  observation, 
skirted  round  in  preference  to  traversing  them.  At  last 
they  approached  a  gently  rising  ground,  forming  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  dull  flats  they  had  wandered  over 
throughout  the  day,  on  whose  eminence  stood  something 
resembling  a  farm,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

"Have  but  a  little  courage,"  said  Jakubska,  turning 
to  the  boy ;  M  we  are  now  soon  over  our  troubles — up  there 
we  shall  find  rest,  food,  and  shelter." 

Leon's  strength  was  completely  gone ;  his  eyes  swam, 
his  head  reeled  ;  he  followed  the  old  woman  mechanically, 
scarce  preserving  consciousness.  Perceiving  his  situation, 
she  took  his  hand  and  assisted  him  up  the  acclivity,  when, 
ringing  at  the  gate  of  the  solitary  house,  she  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  attention  of  those  within. 

"You,  Jakubska  ! — at  this  hour — in  this  weather  !" 
exclaimed  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  window. 

"Don't  let  us  bandy  words  here  at  the  gate,"  she  said; 
*  this  child  requires  instant  care,  so  let  us  in,  will  you  ?" 

They  soon  stood,  drying  their  clothes,  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Jakubska,  with  a  solicitude  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her,  disencumbered  the  boy  of  his  wet  gar- 
ments, and  wrapt  him  up  in  whatever  she  could  procure 
that  was  warm  and  dry  ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  persuade  him  to  take  some  refreshment,  "  He  has  had 
no  food  this  day,  poor  child,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
host,  "and  has  walked  for  hours  without  intermission ; 
he  must  surely  have  overtasked  his  strength — but  there 
was  no  help  for  it." 

"  The  best  thing  for  him,"  said  the  host,  "will  be  a 
little  hot  beer  soup  ;  we  are  just  getting  some  ready  for 
our  supper ;  we'll  force  some  down  his  throat."    So  say- 
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ing,  he  removed  the  lid  from  the  steaming  malt,  whose 
surface  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of  white,  soft,  spongy 
cheese,  a  very  favourite  dish  with  the  peasantry,  when  they 
can  afford  it.  They  compelled  Leon  to  swallow  a  large 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  and  thereby  restored  some  warmth 
and  circulation  to  his  stiffening  limbs  ;  nor  would  Jakub- 
ska sit  down  to  the  family  meal  till  she  had  prepared  a  bed 
of  fresh  straw  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  on  which  the 
boy  soon  lay  extended  in  a  state  little  short  of  insensibility, 
but  which  was  mistaken  by  those  around  for  the  wholesome 
repose  that  succeeds  fatigue.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  woman  think  of  her  own  creature  comforts.  After  the 
evening  repast  was  over,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  gritz 
and  bacon,  Jakubska  made  interest  for  some  of  her  favou- 
rite beverage — brandy. 

"  I  will  not  say  but  you  want  something  to  comfort  you 
after  so  hard  a  day's  work,"  observed  the  host,  "  but  every- 
thing in  moderation.  I  have  often  said  behind  your  back, 
and  will  now  say  it  to  your  face,  that  brandy  has  been  your 
bane  throngh  life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  with  the 
ample  allowance  the  Countess  made  you,  you  would  now 
be  one  of  the  most  comfortable  women  in  your  village. 
You  have  your  serfs  wood  and  roof— your  clear  rental 
upon  the  Countess — your  boys  apprenticed  at  her  expense 
— they  get  a  present  of  clothes  whenever  they  want  them, 
and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  you  and  your  children 
are  always  dirty  and  in  rags,  and  you  in  want  of  a  meal, 
because  all  the  money — every  bit  of  it — goes  into  the  pub- 
lican's pocket.  *Why,  you  would  drink  a  man  out  of  house 
and  home.  Now,  if  you  had  but  order  and  conduct,  and 
did  just  as  much  work  as  would  keep  your  house  free  from 
vermin,  you  might  be  thriving  and  respected  ;  instead  of 
which,  you  know  very  well,  Jakubska,  you  are  despised  by 
the  old  and  hooted  at  by  the  young.  Surely  it  can't  be 
so  difficult—" 

"Tush!  nonsense!"  said  the  woman,  impatiently; 
"lam  not  come  to  hear  preaching,  but  to  tell  you  of  my 
difficulty.  I  don't  want  counsel,  but  assistance.  My 
plan  is  already  formed ;  when  we  are  alone  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  it,  and  let  that  be  soon,  for  time  presses." 

"It's  about  yon  child,"  he  whispered.  "Take  care, 
Jakubska,  you  are  not  meddling  with  concerns  above  your 
station,  or  ham  will  come  of  it." 

"  By-and-bye  you  will  know  all ;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
get  rid  of  your  folks." 

The*  host,  snatching  up  a  bit  of  candle  stuck  in  a  po* 
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tato,  led  the  way  to  his  sleeping-room,  in  which  a  huge 
stove,  that  nearly  halved  the  apartment,  and  a  bed,  sur- 
rounded with  Catholic  emblems,  were  the  most  striking 
objects.  He  locked  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  re- 
moved some  clothes  from  a  chair  which  he  presented  to 
Jakubska,  took  another  himself,  endeavoured  to  quiet  a 
few  goslings  which,  having  been  hatched  late  in  the  sea- 
son, he  was,  for  warmth's  sake,  bringing  up  in  his  own 
room,  and  disposed  himself  to  give  his  best  attention  to 
the  old  woman's  revelations.  He  shared  the  secret  of 
Leon's  birth  and  parentage,  and  of  his  substitution  for  the 
defanct  heir  of  Stanoiki ;  the  old  nurse  who  first  devised 
the  plan  and  carried  it  out  being  his  own  sister.  He,  at 
the  time,  warned  her  against  encouraging  such  a  notion 
in  the  Countess,  and  told  her  of  the  danger  with  which 
the  plan  was  fraught.  He  spoke  of  the  caprices  of  the 
great— said  that  the  Countess  would  tire  of  the  toy,  or 
her  conscience  would  get  alarmed — that  she  was  for  the 
moment  actuated  by  inconsiderate  emotion— but  all  in 
vain.  As  to  Jakubska,  who  was  also  his  relation,  through 
her  husband,  nothing  that  he  could  say  had  power  to 
shake  her  resolve— the  bait  had  been  too  tempting.  He 
now  listened  to  her  narration  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and,  when  she  had  ceased  speaking,  he  exclaimed— 

"  Well,  Jakubska,  did  I  not  tell  you  it  would  all  end  in 
nothing?" 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  the  woman,  "  but  if  you  did, 
it  was  false  ;  so  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Why,  do 
you  call  it  nothing  to  have  had  eleven  years  of  pension  like 
that  I  have  enjoyed,  without  reckoning  all  the  sums  I 
screwed  out  of  the  late  Countess  ?  I  am  sure,  had  my  good 
man  lived,  I  should  not  have  been  so  comfortable  as  I  have 
been  since  his  death — that  is  at  times.  No,  no !  pity 
for  my  destitute  offspring  would  never  have  got  me  that. 
Those  that  are  pensioned  merely  for  charity's  sake  find  a 
very  different  figure  to  cast  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
promise  you.  And  even  now,  when  the  worst  is  come  to 
the  worst,  I  retain  that  pension,  mind  you,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  the  Countess  granted  me.  So,  far  from 
meeting  the  punishment  you  predicted,  you  see  I  have 
greatly  bettered  my  condition.  Besides,  all  my  children, 
except  this  unfortunate  boy,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  family  is  brought  up.  Bach  knows 
a  trade*  and  can  earn  his  own  livelihood  ;  the  Countess 
took  care  of  that  for  me." 

"  Ay ;  she  was  a  good  lady,'9  exclaimed  the  man* 

"  Good !  I  don 't  know  what  you  call  good — a  bargain 
is  a  bargain-— have  I  not  sold  her  my  last  born,  my  own 
flesh  and  Mood  f  I  think  there  was  no  occasion  for  grati- 
tude between  us.  I  had  a  secret  in  my  keeping  would 
have  lost  her  with  the  severe  general ;  that  gave  me  power 
over  her,  and  I  made  use  of  it." 

"  I'll  be  bound  you  did!"  said  the  host,  with  a  sagacious 
wink  and  smile. 

"Well,  you  see,"  resumed  the  scheming  matron, 
"  though,  on  the  one  hand,  I  might,  doubtless,  have  gained 
more  had  my  son  remained  a  Count,  and  in  possession  of  a 
Count's  estate,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  boy  is  high  of  heart, 
and  not  gentle  in  temper.  Instead  of  being  frightened  by 
my  threats,  or  induced  by  my  claims  to  share  with  me  his 
wealth,  he  might — nay,  probably,  would,  have  denied  both, 
and  maltreated  me.  God  has  spared  him  the  sin  and  me 
the  sorrow.  Then,  all  is  not  over  yet.  The  Count  may 
not  be  able  to  miss  him  ;  he  has  acted  in  his  first  anger ; 
he  may  yet  change  his  mind.    At  any  rate,  when  the 


boy  is  older,  he  may  write  to  him  a  petition,  and  get  a 
mint  of  money  out  of  him  one  way  or  other.  Don't 
you  see  that,  neighbour?" 

"  I  don't  know  Count  Stanoiki — I  don't  belong  to  him," 
said  the  host ;  "  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  has  a  will 
of  his  own,  like  all  of  them  ;  I  wouldn't  build  too  much 
on  the  future." 

"  Well,  I  think  differently  ;  however,  Pavel  will  now 
soon  grow,  and  be  able  to  help  himself.  Do  you  know  it 
was  a  hard  thing,  though,  to  give  up  one's  child  for  so  many 
years,  and  to  be  treated  and  looked  upon  as  I  have  been 
by  that  boy  ?  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  be  hated  and  scorned 
by  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  I,  too,  who  was  so  proud 
of  him,  and  his  handsome  face  and  his  fine  clothes :  I 
longed  to  kiss  him  to-day — it  would  have  been  the  first 
time  for  eleven  long  years— but  I  knew  I  should  have 
driven  him  frantic !  I  shall  have  trouble  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  himself  or  me  into  some  terrible  scrape; 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  took  our  restoration  to 
each  other  that  forces  mo  on  extreme  courses.  This  is 
why  I  am  come  to  ask  your  assistance.  I  dare  not  leave 
him  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  he'd  betray  all ;  find  his  way 
to  the  castle,  and  make  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Count." 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  the  man,  in  unfeigned 
alarm,  "  is  that  the  tune  he  pipes  ?  Then  we  must,  in- 
deed, get  him  out  of  the  way  at  any  cost,  for  I  would  not 
have  my  name  mixed  np  in  an  affair  concerning  any  of 
our  neighbouring  lords  for  all  the  wealth  that  you  foolishly 
dreamt  of  for  your  boy.' ' 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  would 
be  no  use  proposing  to  leave  him  here." 

"  Then  you  thought  very  rightly !  For  my  nearest 
and  dearest  I  would  not  put  myself  into  trouble  by  wagging 
a  single  finger  in  the  concerns  of  those  above  me." 

"  But  you  will  help  me  out  of  this  troublesome  affair?" 

M I  will  help  to  get  the  boy  out  of  our  way." 

"  Well,  where  do  you  think  you  could  dispose  of  him 
for  the  time  being  ?" 

"  Why,  not  far  over  the  frontier  I  have  friends  who 
keep  a  small  inn  on  an  unfrequented  road  ;  he  is  never 
likely  there  to  fall  in  with  any  one  who  would  attend  to  his 
story;  he'll bequite  snug,and there, amongstrangers,hewill 
soon  forget  his  grand  airs,  and  get  accustomed  to  the  sort 
of  life  he  will  be  obliged  to  lead  in  future,  Kay,  never 
shake  your  head  ;  it  will  come  to  that,  depend  upon  it; 
he'll  be  glad  enough,  one  day,  to  come  and  share  your 
home  and  your  pension.  What  do  you  look  so  blank  at? 
You  haven't  had  him  for  ten  years  and  more ;  why  shouldn't 
you  be  able  to  part  with  him  now !" 

"  Ay,  but  Iknew  him  to  behappy  then ;  it  was  for  his  good." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  still  more  for  his  good  now.  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  by  degrees  that  you  can  break  him  into  such 
a  change.  It  is  better  to  inure  hhn  to  it  at  once*  The 
first  shook  over,  he'll  bear  his  fate  all  the  better  where 
nothing  reminds  him  of  the  past ;  and  when  he  sees  you 
again  your  presence  will  be  a  blessed  relief" 

"  Well,  I  have  no  choice  ;  but  will  he  be  comfortable 
with  these  friends  of  yours  f" 

"  Muoh  of  his  comfort  will  depend  on  the  price  you  pay 
for  his  pension*" 

"  I  knew  you  would  sing  that  song!"  said  the  woman, 
in  a  whining  tone.  "  I  must  say  it  is  the  hardest  thing 
of  all  for  a  poor  lone  widow"— 

"  You'll  accept  my.  succour  on  my  own  terms  or  let  it 
alone,"  said  the  man,  coldly. 
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«  You  knew  I  can't  help  myself,  so  what's  the  use  of 
talking !  Til  pay  what  I  can,  and  you  must  promise  me  that 
yoor  folk  will  do  the  best  in  their  power  for  my  boy;  how- 
ever, riigo  and  see  him  occasionally,  and  judge  for  myself." 
"That's  the  beet  plan ;  I,  too,  have  sometimes  busi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  my  master  has  an 
estate  hard  by,  and  I  will  now  and  then  drop  in  to  look 
after  him.  The  people  have  plenty  of  children  of  their 
own,  and  companionship  will  reconcile  your  boy  to  every- 
thing, even  to  what  at  first  he  may  term  hardships.  Gome, 
Jakubska,  be  reasonable— can  yon  put  your  child  in  a 
poises  ?  If  I  were  not  afraid  that,  owing  to  my  being  the 
brother  of  the  none  and  your  cousin,  and  the  child's  having 
been  here  to-night,  I  might  eventually  be  mixed  up  with 
tab  ugly  business,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  so  much 
about  the  matter,  I  can  tell  you,  but  even  let  yon  follow 
your  own  bent.  It  has  been  my  principle  through  life 
never  to  let  my  name  come  to  the  ear  of  lie  great,  either 
for  good  or  for  eviL  The  less  they  know  about  one  the 
better.  We  have  a  proverb  that  says,  'the  meanest 
bush  can  east  a  shadow — what  must  it  be,  then,  with  the 
huge  oak  t'" 

"  You  were  ever  a  prudent  man,"  said  Jakubska,  with 
a  dubious  expression  about  eye  and  lip. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it.  But  Til  tell  you 
something  more— the  child  starts  to-night— I  have  a  good 
horse— your  Pavel  is  not  much  of  a  load— I'll  draw  out 
the  cart  this  instant." 
"  But  he  is  fearfully  fatigued,"  said  the  woman. 
44  He'll  not  be  more  tired  sleeping  on  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  my  cart,  than  in  my  kitchen  corner.  It  comet  to  this, 
Jakubska,  he  cannot  wake  here  to-morrow;  there  are  too 
many  sharp  ears  and  eyes  about,'' 

"  Welly"  Said  the  woman,  sulkily,  "I  am  in  your  hands, 
and  yon  know  it— so  it  must  be  as  you  say,  I  suppose,  but 
yon  take  me  with  yon." 

"Not  to-night — not  till  I  have  arranged  everything— 
for  a  thousand  reasons  it's  better  so." 

It  was  not  until  the  whole  household  had  retired  to  rest, 
that  the  man  made  his  preparations  for  the  road ;  and 
these  preparations  were  simple  enough.  He  harnessed  one 
of  his  raw-boned,  high-cruppered  plough  horses  to  an  un- 
covered cart,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  shook  an  abundant 
supply  of  straw,  taking  care  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible ;  for,  like  most  very  prudent  men  in  his  country, 
he  was  apt  to  enwrap  his  movements  in  mystery,  and  his 
fiunily  knew  better  than  to  pry  into  those  things  which  he 
ehsse  to  keep  secret.  He  then  softly  re-entered  the  kitchen, 
where  he  found  Jakubska  leaning  over  the  sleeping  boy, 
tod  fnamining  carefully  every  part  of  his  raiment,  in 
search  of  the  valuable  baubles  which  she  fancied  he  must 
save  on  his  person. 
"  What  are  yon  doing  there  ?"  said  the  host,  severely, 
"  I  am  only  looking  after  my  own  ;  surely  I  have  a 
better  right  to  anything  the  child  may  have  about  him 
than  the  people  ha  is  going  to." 

"Well)  it's  no  ooncern  of  mine,"  said  the  host,  carefully 
sorting  the  objects  he  might  need  on  the  road :  first,  an 
ample  provision  of  rope  and  twine— a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution to  those  who  travel  along  Polish  roads— then,  sofne 
nails  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  a  hammer,  a  flask 
of  brandy — then,  n  sheep's  skin  for  himself,  another  to 
throw  over  the  child,  and,  lastly,  a  tinder-box. 
"And  your  gen,"  said  Jakmhska— "you  forget  your  gun  1" 
"True,"  said  the  man—" the  wolves— one  is  sure  to 


meet  them  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  now,  Jakubska,  the 
money?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  touched  a  penny  from  my  lord— it's  all 
promise." 

"  Ay,  but  the  people  will  be  wanting  some  immediately, 
and  I  have  none  at  home." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  woman  took  from  her  under 
vestments  a  small  faded  purse  which  had  onoe  belonged  to 
the  Countess,  and  which  miraculously  yet  contained  some 
remnant  of  her  bounty.  This  the  man  buried  in  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and  raising  the  child  gently  from 
his  straw  pallet,  carried  him  to  the  cart,  and  there  depo- 
sited him,  still  plunged  in  the  deepest  sleep.  He  next 
mounted  to  the  rough  seat  he  had  arranged  in  front  for 
himself,  and  was  about  to  shake  the  reins,  when  Jakubska 
stopped  him  by  a  parting  exclamation — 

"  Be  kind  to  my  Pavel,"  she  said ;  "  remember,  though 
you  are  not  his  god-father,  he  is  named  after  you." 

"Ay,  ay ;  lock  the  gate  carefully  after  me,  and  put  the 
key  where  I  told  you,  and  be  off  before  any  one  i*  stirring." 
With  these  last  injunctions,  he  departed. 

The  rain  had  abated,  but  the  night  was  cold,  and  the 
air  impregnated  with  the  damp  of  the  previous  day.  The 
Count,  in  his  hermetically  closed,  easy,  travelling  carriage, 
in  vain  courting  slumber,  looked  out  on  the  starless  night 
under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  isolation  and  strangeness. 
But  a  few  days  back  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  now 
quite  alone  and  joyless  in  the  world,  to  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  no  tie  now  bound  him.  The  General  thought  of 
his  own  sorrows,  his  own  trials,  of  himself  whom  the  world 
would  be  so  happy,  so  proud  to  console  ;  but  of  that  poor, 
lone  boy,  that  very  morning  sitting  by  his  side  in  the 
pride  of  station  and  wealth,  now  littered  on  straw  at  the 
bottom  of  a  peasant's  cart— of  that  existence  crushed  in 
its  bud— of  those  first  and  purest  affections  trampled  down 
—of  that  abandoned  human  being  the  Count  thought  not. 
And  herein  lies  the  cruelty  of  those  whom  fortune  has 
spoiled — in  their  fearful  egotism  !  In  the  total  oblivion 
of  everything  but  self,  or  what,  by  position  and  circum- 
stances, comes  nearest  to  self,  exists  the  gulf  that  separates 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  right  had  the 
vassal's  son,  the  imposter,  to  occupy  any  place  in  the 
General  Count  Stanoiki's  remembrance  ?  And  Leon — or 
rather  Pavel,  as  we  must  henceforth  call  him — slept  on 
under  his  sheep's  skin  covering,  unconscious  of  the  deep 
ruts  and  hard  stones  he  was  rumbling  over ;  for  he  slept 
the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

The  morning  light  was  struggling  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere  when  the  cart  arrived  at  the  frontier.  A  couple 
of  drowsy,  grumbling  officials  turned  out,  but  not  so  drowsy 
as  to  neglect  looking  very  sharply  after  the  contents  of  the 
vehicle.  They  manifested  considerable  suspicion,  too,  in 
examining  the  person  of  the  driver ;  when,  finding  nothing 
that  could  defraud  Government,  they  permitted  him  to 
move  on  without  further  discussion.  But  not  even  the 
stoppage,  the  raising  of  the  sheep's  skin,  nor  his  exposure 
to  the  cold,  damp  morning  air,  could  rouse  the  child  from 
his  leaden  slumber. 

Austrian  Poland  now  lay  behind  them  ;  they  were  en- 
tering the  Bnssian  division,  which  retains  a  more  national 
character  than  those  that  have  fallen  under  the  German 
sway.  Striking  off  from  the  high  road  to  Warsaw,  into 
one  that  led  to  a  town  of  minor  importance,  they  soon 
reached  a  village  of  some  appearance.  Here  the  man 
rested  awhile,  for  his  horse's  sake  as  mnoh  as  for  his  own. 
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and  made  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  boy  in  order  to  give 
him  some  refreshment- ;  but  Pavel  could  not  be  awakened. 
His  conductor  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  insist ;  and 
having  seen  his  horse  properly  attended  to,  he  patiently 
waited  the  proper  time  for  resuming  his  journey,  though, 
in  fact,  impatient  enough  to  get  rid  of  his  troublesome 
charge.  With  the  falseness  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  nations  accustomed  to  live  under  strong  pressure,  the 
role,  as  well  as  the  Russian,  is  ever  desirous  of  avoiding 
observation,  and  giving  the  change  on  his  movements. 
He  lies  even  without  necessity,  from  excess  of  caution. 
Even  though  no  one  suspected  or  questioned  him,  Jakub- 
ska's  cousin  thought  fit  to  gratify  the  possible  curiosity  of 
the  innkeeper  by  a  long-winded  story  of  the  most  improbable 
texture,  to  account  for  circumstances  that  needed  no  ex- 
planation, and  which  would  have  given  rise  to  suspicion 
had  it  been  worth  the  while  of  the  inn-folk  to  feel  any 
curiosity  about  him  or  his  concerns. 

The  horse  being  once  more  fit  for  the  road,  the  tedious 
journey  was  resumed.  Deep  ruts  and  deeper  holes  had 
now  to  be  avoided  with  a  skill  which  kept  the  driver's 
mental  faculties  on  the  stretch.  To  escape  upsetting  or 
breaking  down  on  most  of  the  Russian-Polish  roads  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  demanded  skill  that  might 
well  establish  a  man's  reputation  as  a  whip  ;  but  here  there 
were  difficulties  to  be  encountered  that  tried  the  fortitude 
of  both  horse  and  man.  Bridges  composed  but  of  a  few 
trees  carelessly  lopped  of  their  branches,  and  as  carelessly 
thrown  across  the  many  brooks  that  bisected  the  road, 
had  to  be  traversed;  and  where  these  were  wanting,  the 
ferry  was  of  so  indifferent  a  kind,  that  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  cart  was  in  a  condition  to  proceed. 
Where  the  road  lay  through  the  forest,  it,  at  times,  alto- 
gether lost  the  character  implied  by  its  denomination  ; 
and  it  required  practice  to  trace  the  land-marks  among 
broken  boughs,  and  trot  away  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees, 
with  the  indifference  evinced  both  by  man  and  beast. 

"  Surely,"  thought  the  driver,  "  this  jolting  and  bump- 
ing must  have  awoke  the  boy."  In  this  supposition  he 
was  in  part  correct.  Pavel  had  raised  his  aching  head 
and  was  staring  around  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  too 
Ktupified  to  take  notice,  or  even  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  his  situation.  Perceiving  that  he  was  roused 
at  last,  his  conductor  immediately  drew  up,  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  feel  faint  for  want  of  something. 

"  I  want  some  water/'  said  the  child,  fretfully,  "  water 
— water  ! " 

"  There  is  no  water  here ;  take  a  little  sip  of  this," 
handing  him  his  brandy  flask  ;  "  it  will  comfort  you,  for 
we  have  yet  a  long  pull  before  us  ;  but  you'd  better  eat 
something  along  with  it." 

The  boy  instinctively  repulsed  the  proffered  food,  for  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  impulses  ;  but  of  the  brandy 
lie  took  a  deep  draught.  In  vain  did  the  driver  inter- 
pose, saying,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  have  done,  will  you  ? 
you'll  be  quite  beside  yourself."  Pavel  drank  on,  eager 
to  slake  his  burning  thirst,  without  being  even  aware  of 
the  liquid  wherewith  he  quenched  it.  When  he  returned 
the  stone  bottle  to  the  man,  and  the  latter  perceived  the 
diminution  his  young  companion  had  caused  in  his  re- 
sources, he  muttered  with  a  sort  of  grunt :  "  Like  the 
mother — like  the  mother,  after  all.  I  don't  wonder  she 
was  loth  to  part  with  him ;  if  the  old  folk  liave  not  a 
care,  he'll  play  the  deuce  with  their  cellar-— however,  it's 
■  no  concern  of  mine." 


Soon  the  brandy,  taken  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  in  such  an  immoderate  quantity,  acting,  too,  on  a 
stomach  which  had  received  no  food  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  on  a  fiame  prostrate  with  unaccustomed 
fatigue,  completely  etupified  the  poor  boy,  and  he  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cart  in  a  state  of  apparent  lifeless- 
ness. 

"  He  is  dead  drunk  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  as  he  gazed 
on  him — "  perfect  image  of  his  mother  !  he'll  be  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  to  her  !  And  as  to  the  Count,  he  could 
never  have  made  a  silk  parse  out  of  a  sow's  ear — it's  all 
for  the  best."  So  saying,  he  cracked  his  whip,  and 
strained  every  nerve  to  fly  over  a  bridge  of  planks  of 
doubtful  solidity. 

Nothing  more  passed  between  them  through  the  whole 
of  that  weary  day,  which,  however,  is  short  enough  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  in  those  countries.  As  it  was 
about  to  close,  the  drizzling  mist,  that  had  continued 
since  the  morning,  turned  into  a  positive  torrent  of  rain ; 
the  wind  began  to  howl  fearfully ;  the  road  seemed  to 
extend  into  endless  distance  ;  the  brooks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood swelled  rapidly :  and  the  man,  growing  every 
moment  more  anxious,  applied  his  whip  incessantly  to  his 
now  wearied  brute.  They  had  not  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, however,  before  a  safe  port  was  announced,  by  a 
steady  light  on  the  left  side  of  the  rood.  It  was  from  a 
window  of  the  solitary  pot-house  which  was,  henceforth, 
to  be  the  home  of  the  pampered  heir ;  and  though  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  soften  the  wretched  outlines  of 
the  hovel,  and  to  make  any  place  of  rest  desirable,  yet  not 
even  fatigue,  time,  or  weather,  could  prevent  its  squalid 
appearance  from  striking  the  eye  painfully . 

"  So  much  the  better,"  murmured  the  man ;  "  it  11 
break  with  the  past  all  the  more  effectually  f  and,  care- 
fully turning  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  pub- 
lic house,  he  slowly  and  cautiously  drove  into  the  well- 
known  gate ;  but  so  slippery  and  rapid  was  the  descent  into 
the  yard,  and  awkward  the  entrance,  he  must  have  upset 
at  once  had  not  his  cart  been  a  strong  one.  A  single 
glance  at  the  host  and  hostess,  who  came  out  to  meet 
their  guest,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  reveal,  had  he 
not  previously  known,  their  despised  origin— they  were 
Jews.  So  immense  is  the  contempt,  in  these  countries— 
a  legacy  of  the  barbarity  of  the  feudal  times — for  these 
Farias  of  ages,  that  the  man  had  not  dared  to  mentiou 
the  fact  to  old  Jakubska,  who  would,  doubtless,  have  con- 
sidered it  an  insuperable  objection.  But  her  cousin,  with 
quick  perception,  immediately  felt  that  they  were  exactly 
the  people  for  an  emergency  like  the  present;  for, 
whereas  no  Christian  serf  would  venture  to  meddle  with 
anything  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  from  fear  of  being 
involved  in  matters  displeasing  to  his  master,  the  Jew  was 
ever  ready  for  profit,  great  or  small,  to  ran  his  neck  into 
any  noose.  Stolen  sheep  or  stolen  watches  were  alike  to 
him :  to  the  hard*  pressed  smuggler  or  eloping  damsel,  for 
a  certain  consideration,  he  was  ever  ready  to  offer  his  sym- 
pathising assistance.  He  troubled  the  ready  money  cus- 
tomer with  no  questions,  and  faithfully  fulfilled,  60  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  conditions  he  agreed  to.  To  these  people, 
therefore,  Jakubska's  cousin  determined  to  consign  Pave). 
This  was  by  no  means  the  only  establisltment  of  the  kind 
within  his  acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  the  most  distant  from 
the  estate  of  Stanoiki,  and  he  knew  the  man  and  his  wife, 
whatever  might  be  their  line  of  business,  were  kind  and 
inoffensive.    Moreover,  few  travellers  ever  stopped  at  the 
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house ;  there  was  little  chance  of  the  boy  being  recognised, 

or  gaming  information  respecting  his  late  home. 

41  Well,  Salome — well,  Noah ;  how  are  you  getting  on  ?" 

44  As  well  as  people  will  let  ns ;  bat  what  brings  yon 

hereto-night?     Surely  something  worth  your  while  to 

hive  come  all  this  way  in  such  weather — corn  for  branny? 

but  unless  it  be  dog  cheap,  I  have  already  taken  in  my 

•  •     >, 

provision. 

"Nonsense,  Noah;  don't  you  see  his  cart  is  empty  ?" 
said  Salome,  twitching  his  long  silk  gown. 

44  It's  a  fine  living  child  I  am  bringing  yon,"  said  the 
guest,  triumphantly.     "  A  full-grown  child,  too." 

"You're joking,"  said  Salome;  "we  have  enough  of 
oar  own." 

44  Let  me  chaffer  a  little  with  your  husband .  Have  you 
anyone  within?" 

44  Not  a  sou),  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have  many 
interruptions  to-night." 

"  So  much  the  better.  But  before  you  help  me  to  stable 
the  horse,  let  me  remove  my  burden.  Come,  stir  up, 
Pavel,"  he  said,  shaking  the  child.  "  Ah,  well,  he  is 
again  asleep,  and  no  wonder,  he  must  be  thoroughly  tired 
oat.    I  suppose  you'll  have  a  bed  for  him? " 

14  Why, no,"  said  Salome; "  that's  just  what  we  have  not." 

« I  am  afraid,"  said  Noah,  "  you  must  carry  your  wares 
farther;  I  don't  say  for  to-night,  but" — 

44  Wait — wait  till  we  have  talked  the  thing  over." 

They  now  adjourned  to  the  principal,  indeed  the  only 
sitting,  apartment  in  the  inn;  a  long,  low  chamber,  with 
deal  benches  along  the  walls,  before  which  stood  as  many 
tables,  cut  and  hacked,  and  burnt,  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  regaling  themselves 
here  did  not  belong  to  the  soberest  part  of  the  population. 
Bound  a  huge  stove  which  occupied  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  room,  not  only  in  breadth  but  in  height,  for  it 
reached  almost  to  the  ceiling,  sat  half-a-dozen  children  of 
various  ages;  whilst  beneath  it,  as  usual,  the  whole  poultry 
yard  was  at  roost,  and  gave  audible  tokens  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  strangers. 

44 1  am  afraid  this  child  is  very  ill,"  said  Salome,  as 
Pavel  was  brought  in,  and  laid  upon  a  bench ;  "  and  such 
a  fine  boy  as  he  is,  too !  he  looks  fit  to  be  a  lord's  son — 
rach  small,  white  hands,  and  such  nice  clothes ! " 

44  He  has  bad  good  friends,  but  they  are  gone,  and  we 
most  look  to  it  that  he  be  fit,  one  day,  to  earn  his  own 
bread ;  he  must  be  provided  with  clothes  more  befitting 
his  station*" 

44  But  he  is  ill,"  persisted  Salome. 

44  A  little  fatigued  from  the  road,  that's  all.  But  now 
let's  have  some  refreshment,  and  get  to  business,  for  I  must 
be  off  right  early  to-morrow.  I  never  told  my  people 
where  I  was  going,  nor,  indeed,  that  I  was  going  at  all, 
and  if  I  be  not  back  by  times  they'll  get  anxious.  We 
strike  our  bargain  to-night,  and  I  leave  you  the  boy  for 
five  yean — for  to  that  time  his  lord's  permission  extends 
—or  he  goes  back  with  me  to-morrow  to  another  person 
of  your  creed,  who,  I  know,  will  be  glad  enough  to  have 
hin> 

44  Well,  well,  we'll  hear  your  conditions,"  said  Noah. 

44  What  have  you  for  supper  ?  let  that  be  our  first  care." 

"  Supper  ?  why  nothing  that  will  suit  you— cakes  done 
without  batter  for  the  children,  black  bread,  cheese" — 

44  Can't  you  get  up  a  little  beer  soup?" 

44  Not  easily,  I  don't  think  there's  any  beer  left  in  the 
home;  however,  we  can  try," 


Whilst  the  host  and  hostess  were,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  slip-shod  girl  or  two,  preparing  the  simple  repast, 
Pavel's  friend  began  to  entertain  some  misgivings  about 
the  effect  of  brandy.  *4  Of  course,"  thought  he,  "  he  can 
never  have  had  anything  of  the  kind  at  the  Count's ;  he 
looks  like  a  half-drowned  rat.  Jakubska  will  be  awful 
when  she  hears  of  this.' '  But  comforting  himself  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  mend  on  the  morrow,  the  cousin 
prepared  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  his  new 
allies. 

He  had  invented  a  plausible  story  by  which  to  put  the 
Jew  completely  off  the  scent,  and  yet,  in  some  degree,  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  that  might  appear  about  his 
protege.  The  boy  had,  he  said,  been  ho  unfortunate  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  noble  family,  and  to  become 
the  play-fellow  of  the  young  heir — had  been  permitted  to 
share  his  lessons  and  his  games,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
weak  understanding,  had,  latterly,  harboured  the  fatal 
delusion  that  he  was  himself  heir  to  a  noble  house.  The 
family  hail  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  own  friends 
could  devise  no  better  cure  for  his  mental  infirmity  than 
placing  him  in  scenes  as  different  as  possible  from  those 
which  had  affected  his  reason.  The  strangest  part  of  his 
delusion  was,  that  he  conceived  himself  the  son,  not  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  protected  him,  but  of  another,  the 
richest  in  the  whole  province,  and  with  whom  he  was  totally 
unconnected.  Change  of  air  and  objects  would,  they  hoped, 
shortly  restore  him.  Another  bitter  trial  to  him  would 
be  the  learning  to  work  as  became  one  in  his  condition, 
and  to  this  strangers  could  train  him  better  than  his  own 
relations. 

44  Those  did  the  lad  great  wrong,"  observed  Noah,  seri- 
ously, "  who  took  him  out  of  his  station  merely  to  throw 
him  back  into  it,    That  was  unjust — worse,  it  was  cruel!" 

Pavel's  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered 
with  his  usual  profundity,  "  that  walls  had  ears ;  and  that 
no  good  ever  came- of  talking  of  one's  betters."  An  opi- 
nion in  which  Salome  coincided. 

Noah,  however,  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  facts  stood  exactly  as  his  friend  repre- 
sented them ;  to  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  an  obnoxious 
heir  that  a  rapacious  kinsman  wished  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
He  must  say  the  child  looked  very  much  like  it. 

Pavel's  cousin  was  obliged  to  swear  solemnly  to  their 
relationship  before  the  cautious  Jew  would  enter  into  the 
business ;  but  what  with  fine  promises,  oaths,  bullying  and 
coaxing  by  turns,  Pavel  was,  at  last,  fairly  settled  on  the 
JewB  for  the  next  five  years ;  and  to  prevent  any  after  con- 
siderations interfering  with  this  plan,  his  conductor  left 
the  house  before  day-break. 

Great  was  Noah's  consternation,  and  Salome's  pity, 
when,  on  looking  in  at  their  young  charge  early  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  him  speechless  and  insensible,  evidently 
attacked  by  the  first  symptoms  of  some  fearful  malady. 
They  were  far  from  medical  assistance,  nor  could  it  be 
procured,  at  that  distance,  without  great  expense,  and  no 
apothecary's  shop  was  within  miles.  Cramped  for  room, 
encumbered  with  a  large  family,  the,  at  all  times,  great 
inconvenience  of  a  sick  stranger  in  a  domestic  circle,  was 
doubly  felt  under  the  circumstances;  and  should  the  illness 
prove  infectious,  how  easily  might  the  inconvenience  be 
turned  into  a  calamity !  Nor  did  Noah  exonerate  Pavel's 
friend  from  being  privy  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  an  d 
he  felt  somewhat  in  the  position  of  one  who  knows  himself 
to  have  been  outwitted. 
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The  first  snow  of  the  year  fell  that  night,  and  m  his 
surprise  and  his  rage  the  Jew  spoke  of  throwing  ont  the 
Christian  child  to  perish  of  cold.  Salome  did  not  attempt 
to  argue.  Indeed  she  was  so  bewildered  and  terrified  as 
scarce  to  know  what  course  to  recommend ;  and  whilst  she 
remained  silent,  none  of  the  other  members  of  the  little 
household  ventured  to  interfere.  All  knew  Noah  and  his 
ways;  they  were,  therefore,  under  no  apprehension  of 
cruelty  to  so  weak  an  object  as  Pavel  in  his  present  con- 
dition. 

Accordingly,  Noah,  after  vainly  looking  around  him 
for  some  opposition  that  might  fan  his  anger  into  a  flame, 
and  seeing  nothing  but  the  pitying  dark  eyes  of  his 
Salome,  and  the  -  insensible  form  of  the  innocent  sufferer, 
dropped  his  vehement  allusions  to  finding  doctors  in  ditches, 
and  to  sick  children  cradling  themselves  in  the  snow ;  and 
it  ended  in  the  family  contriving  to  find  a  separate  closet 
for  Pavel,  by  cramming  all  the  children  together  into  a 
small  hole,  called  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Though  the  closet  was  not  air-tight,  nor  the  bed  of 
swan's  down,  there  was  more  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  gene- 
rosity— more  real  benevolence— displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  this  humble  Jewish  family,  than  the  rich  and  the 
great  are  often  called  upon  to  exercise;  for  they  may 
tender  their  money  to  those  beneath  them,  and  bestow 
their  visits  and  counsel,  without  being  truly  charitable. 
The  first  is  no  self-sacrifice,  but  rather  a  duty,  recom- 
mended by  fashion  quite  as  much  as  by  religion ;  and 
the  latter  enables  them  to  spend  time  which  hangs  but 
too  heavily  on  their  hands.  But  how  seldom  do  we  see 
them  prepared  to  render  services  that  might  imply  self- 
sacrifice,  or  even  inconvenience !  The  very  forms  of  what 
is  called  "  society  "  are  so  many  icy  barriers,  and  battle- 
ments of  reserve,  thrown  up  between  themselves  and  the 
rlaims  of  others ;  and  if  there  be,  as  there  undoubtedly  is, 
here  and  there  a  warm,  generous  heart,  susceptible  of  a 
larger  and  more  spontaneous  humanity — that  would  fain 
extend  its  sympathy  beyond  misery  in  rags,  and  meet 
half-way  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  educated  men — even 
such  a  heart  is  chilled  by  the  trammels  of  that  society 
which  fritters  away  so  many  noble  impulses.  The  op- 
portunities that  offered  in  Noah's  humble  career  of  pro- 
moting the  views  of  others,  and  of  aiding  them  through 
their  difficulties,  were  seldom  neglected  by  him ;  and  now, 
when  he  drove  to  a  distant  town  for  a  physician,  and, 
later,  sent  for  medicines— sparing  neither  his  horses,  his 
few  helps,  nor  himself—and  when  Salome  stole  stray 
moments  by  day,  and  whole  hours  by  night,  from  her 
manifold  occupations,  or  from  her  well-earned  repose,  to 
look  after  the  little  patient,  surely  their  benevolence  far 
exceeded  that  which  the  richest  boons  can  confer ;  more 
especially  when  the  illness  turned  out  to  be  typhus,  in  its 
worst  character.  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  will  not  say  that 
Pavel  was  here  tended  as  he  would  have  been  in  a  parent's 
home ;  but  it  was  much,  considering  what  a  total  stranger 
he  was  to  those  among  whom  he  hod  so  unexpectedly 
fallen,  and  who  were  far  from  bestowing  upon  each  other 
the  tender  solicitude  of  refined  affection.  Theirs  was  a 
hard,  coarse  life ;  which  it  required  a  strong,  coarse  mind 
and  frame  to  endure. 

Pavel's  cousin  was  duly  made  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs ;  but  he  avoided  to  communicate  it  to  the  mother, 
whose  presence  could  only  cool  the  interest  taken  in  her 
son  by  his  new  friends,  and  who,  by  her  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation, would  augment  the  confusion  which  Parel's  illness 


had  already  created  in  their  family.  He,  of  course,  en- 
gaged that  she  should  pay  the  physician  and  apothecary, 
but  could  not  specify  the  when.  As  to  remuneration  for 
trouble  and  derangement,  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  trat 
engaged  to  defray  funeral  expenses,  in  case  they  should 
become  necessary.  Noah,  not  having  been  prepared  for 
fair  dealing  in  this  matter,  allowed  the  man's  conduct  in 
no  way  to  influence  his  bearing  towards  the  poor  boy; 
though  he  vented  a  few  exclamations  of  anger  behind  the 
peasant's  back,  being  too  cautious  to  utter  any  maledic- 
tion in  the  face  of  a  Christian. 

It  was  neither  the  physician's  unfreqnent  visits,  nor 
the  apothecary's  drugs,  nor  the  motherly  tender  care  of 
Salome,  that  preserved  the  child's  life  when  it  appeared 
well  nigh  extinct.  The  native  strength  he  had  inherited 
from  his  parents,  fostered  in  early  childhood  by  his  gentle 
nurture,  turned  away  the  dart  of  death.  There  were 
none  by  him  now  to  feel  exulting  joy  at  those  simple  words, 
"He  is  saved!"  Had  he  died,  scarcely  would  Jakubska, 
the  only  being  on  earth  who  cared  for  him,  have  felt  his 
loss — so  little  was  she  accustomed  to  his  presence ;  nor 
was  it  a  happy  star  that  recalled  to  life  one  for  whom  the 
cup  had  been  poisoned  at  the  very  outset.  Few  words 
passed  between  Noah  and  his  wife  on  this  occasion. 

*  When  he  is  well  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  him 
back  whence  he  came." 

"  Why  sof"  said  Salome;  "the  worst  will  then  be 
over ;  he  will  no  longer  inconvenience  us." 

"  Well,  we'll  see." 

"  My  only  fear,"  said  Salome,  "  is,  that  he  nay  be  of 
better  extraction  than  we  are  aware  of.  His  clothes  are 
certainly  not  those  of  the  class  to  which  he  is  said  to 
belong.  If  his  name  be  Pavel  Jakubska,  as  they  sat , 
why  does  his  linen  bear  L.  8.,  and  a  coronet  ?" 

"  They  are  the  cast-off  clothes  of  his  young  protector," 
argued  Noah. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Salome,  thoughtfully. 

M  Besides,*'  added  Noah,  by  way  of  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment, "  if  he  were  of  any  possible  importance,  his  good 
cousin,  as  he  calls  himself,  would  have  shown  more  anxiety 
on  his  behalf/' 

It  was  more  astonishing  that  Pavel  should  survive  the 
first  moments  of  returning  reason,  in  his  then  weak  state, 
than  that  he  should  have  overcome  the  fever,  virulent  *s 
it  had  been.  That  naked,  fireless  chamber— the  squalid 
poverty — the  filth  that  surrounded  him — the  unaccustomed 
faces — the  sense  of  neglect  and  solitude— the  want  of  a 
breast  on  which  to  lay  his  feeble  head— compared  with  the 
recent  past,  when  his  childish  indispositions  had  been 
treated  as  serious  misfortunes,  and  Seraphtoka  and  his 
French  bonne  vied  with  each  other  in  devising  the  story 
he  should  like  best ;  and  the  Count  sat  hours  by  his  bed- 
side, telling  him  of  bear  and  wolf  hunting,  of  far  distant 
cities  and  people  he  had  visited,  and,  above  ail,  of  the 
great  Napoleon— the  General's  idol.  Such  a  contrast 
might  well  have  proved  overwhelming !  But  Illness  had 
tamed  the  energy  of  despair,  and  permitted  moral  impres- 
sions to  steal  upon  him  by  degrees.  Like  sound  to  a 
weakened  sense  of  hearing,  discords  jarred  less  acutely  in 
his  enfeebled  system.  Indeed,  he  had,  at  first,  hot  inter- 
vals of  consciousness ;  so  that  the  long,  black  sflk  robe, 
and  fur  cap  of  the  Jew,  and  the  high  head-gear  of  his 
wife,  did  not  even  remind  him  of  the  abhorred  race,  which 
the  General  would  stoop  to  revile,  and  the  gentle  Countess 
could  find  no  words  to  defaHU-*wbota  fctwofctoka  abonu- 
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Hated  more  than  ghosts,  and  beggars — and  with  whom  the 
meanest  Christian  serf  on  the  estate  would  not  have 
changed  condition.    The  boy  dreamed  not  of  this  last 
indignity  which  fate  had  imposed  npon  him,  or  rather  of 
the  misfortune  of  having  imbibed  prejudices  the  most 
unjust  and  unwarrantable,  to  see  them  tnrn  like  a  double- 
edged  sword  against  himself.    It  was  relief,  however,  not 
to  perceive  the  dreaded  Jaknbska  at  his  waking  anew  to 
life ;  and  a9  no  one  around  him  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her 
existence,  he  began  to  hope  that  she  was  but  part  of  some 
horrible  nightmare.     It  was  but  slowly,  very  slowly,  that 
he  could,  by  dint  of  what  he  extracted  from  the  people  of 
the  house,  and  by  stringing  his  own  confused  recollections, 
catch  the  connecting  thread  which  bound  the  present  with 
the  past.     Often,  very  often,  did  it  break  again  in  his 
weakened  mind.    Only  one  thing  he  would,  on  no  account, 
admit  to  himself;  namely,  that  Jaknbska  could,  by  any 
possibility  the  most  remote,  be  his  mother.    If  she  had, 
in  truth,  wrongfully  palmed  him  on  the  Count,  still  he 
most  belong — of  this  he  felt  certain— to  an  equally  com- 
mendable stock.    The  utmost  efforts  of  his  young  imagi- 
nation were  powerless  to  grapple  with  his  history  in  its 
real  form.    His  thoughts  at  last  concentrated  themselves 
on  the  one  single  notion  that  an  enormous  injustice  had 
been  perpetrated  on  him,  and  that  the  Count  was  the  per- 
petrator.   Why  he  should  have  repulsed  him,  he  inquired 
not ;  that  he  had  done  so  the  moment  the  eyes  of  his  real 
or  supposed  mother  were  closed,  was  a  fact  that  entered 
his  soul  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  to  corrode  every  good 
sentiment,  every  kind  feeling  that  might  have  sprung  up 
there.     He  had  full  time,  during  his  long  convalescence 
—retarded  as  it  was  by  the  want  of  comfort,  the  disgust  he 
felt  for  the  only  kind  of  food  the  house  afforded,  the  painful 
emotions  that  agitated  him — to  ponder  upon  his  situation. 
Health  came  at  last,  but  not  the  desire  of  life  along 
with  it.    He  felt  that  he  had  died  the  day  when  the  splen- 
did hearse  carried  his  only  friend  to  the  family  vault.    He 
could  not  have  arranged  this  in  words— he  did  not,  per- 
haps, think  it  in  set  phrase — but  the  feeling  was  rooted 
in  his  inmost  heart.    On  that  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  first 
anguish  of  reawakening  consciousness,  he  took  a  strange 
resolve  which  tinged,  to  a  great  degree,  his  after  existence ; 
he  determined — namely,  to  entrust  to  no  human  being,  and 
least  of  all  to  his  new  associates,  now  he  had  recognised 
their  real  character,  any  portion  of  his  past  life.    To  this 
resolution,  the  result  of  the  indomitable  pride  which  was 
the  ground-work  of  the  boy's  temper  and  had  been  fostered 
by  his  education,  he  afterwards  adhered  with  a  steadfast- 
ness most  uncommon  in  one  so  young ;  thus  precluding 
the  benefit  of  much  sage  advice  on  Noah's  part,  which 
might  have  softened  the  asperity  of  his  fete.     Smarting 
as  he  was  under  a  sense  of  cruelty,  like  older  martyrs,  he 
contemplated,  with  a  sort  of  luxury  of  woe  and  resentment, 
every  additional  hardship  resulting  from  his  present  situa- 
tion,   lie  luxuriated  in  every  fresh  grievance,  and  from 
the  depth  of  his  humiliation  drew  his  strength.  He  steeped 
his  young  soul  in  bitterness  to  steel  it,  when  he  might  have 
found  a  shield  in  lofty  resignation. 

He  rose  from  his  bed  with  a  contracted  brow  and  sullen 
air,  the  cold  eye  and  stern  mouth  of  riper  years,  and  that 
strange,  unnatural  expression  which  passion  too  early  de- 
veloped, or  experience  too  early  bought,  so  often  give  a 
Child,  What  is  vulgarly  called  an  old  look  had  settled 
Open  his  face,  and  for  ever  banished  thence  the  sweetness 
t«ulat  to  It  a  few  weeks  book.    But  worse  yet,  to  heart 


had  lost  its  better,  gentler  impulses.  The  harsh  manner 
In  which,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  the  Count  had 
launched  that  young  soul  upon  so  new  a  course,  was  one 
of  those  moral  crimes  which  are  daily  committed,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  without  the  perpetrators  ever  descend- 
ing into  their  own  hearts  to  tax  themselves  with  their  ini- 
quity. How  many  men  have  been  thus  cast  friendless  upon 
the  world,  not  the  children  of  others,  but  the  still  more 
direct  victims  of  their  own  past  errors !  How  much  oftener 
is  the  man  crushed  in  the  boy  than  the  unthinking — that 
numerous  class  which  glides  through  the  world  without 
knowing  or  inquiring  what  passes  beyond  their  own  little 
circle— who  turn  life's  pages,  as  they  do  those  of  a  book, 
without  diving  beneath  the  surface— ever  become  aware  of. 

At  first  Pavel  watched,  with  silent,  sulky  attention,  the, 
to  hkn,  strange  proceedings  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
On  his  side,  Noah  said  to  Salome—"  The  greatest  service 
we  can  render  this  poor  boy  is  to  let  his  present  mood 
quietly  wear  itself  out.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  another 
mode  of  existence,  ours  will,  of  course,  appear  very  hard 
at  first ;  let  us  not  soften  it  to  him  by  a  single  effort. 
The  children  in  Bussia,  once  past  the  ordeal  of  cold  water  at 
their  birth,  are  strong  and  hearty  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
our  rude  habits  will  be  to  him  that  strengthening  bath. 
Wait  a  while  ;  let's  not  press  him  ;  he'll  come  round  of 
himself.  Keep  the  children  from  him  with  their  teasing 
questions.  Be  careful  not  to  irritate  the  fresh  wound ; 
it  will  heal  all  the  sooner." 

Greatly  was  Pavel  indebted  to  this  interdiction.  Whrti 
weary  of  the  solitude  and  cold  of  his  dark  and  fireless  closet, 
he  would  steal  into  the  common  room,  and  sometimes  re- 
main for  hours  in  the  darkest  corner,  eyeing,  with  the 
stealthy,  sleepy  vigilance  of  a  oat,  the  movements  of  ail 
around.  But  when  a  chance  visitor,  at  this  seasen  very 
rare— a  peasant,  a  packman,  or  travelling  Jew— entered 
the  room,  he  slunk  off,  unnoticed,  back  to  his  little  Siberia, 
as  he  had  christened  his  comfortless  den.  His  fine  clothes 
being  no  longer  available — for  in  the  few  weeks  he  had 
spent  under  the  Jew's  roof  he  had  completely  outgrown 
them — were  replaced  by  the  coarse,  ill-shaped  habiliments 
generally  worn  by  the  boors  of  those  countries.  It  was 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  bitterness  that  he  thrust  himself 
into  these  garments,  repeating,  mechanically,  as  he  did 
so,  "  The  evil  eye,  the  evil  eye."  But  behind  this  feeling 
there  lurked  a  hope,  dim  and  distant,  indeed,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista  of  years  of  trial  the  enchantment  would 
cease,  and  he  be  restored  to  himself  and  to  happiness—- he 
would  be  once  more  the  heir  of  Stanoiki. 

During  the  few  first  months  that  elapsed  after  the  ter- 
rible change  in  his  fortunes,  he  lived  on  that  one  feeble 
ray  of  light,  and  felt  towards  Noah  and  Salome  much  the 
same  kind  of  creeping  horror  which  he  had  experienced 
towards  Jaknbska.  For  if  he  could  easily  fancy  the  lat- 
ter turning  into  a  wolf  on  that  lone  common  where  he  had 
been  left  with  her,  and  picture  to  himself  the  terror  of  her 
claws  and  fangs,  the  superstitious  boy  remembered  the 
tales  his  nurse  and  Seraphinka  had  recounted  to  him  about 
the  mysterious  and  abominable  rites  of  the  Jews,  the 
crucifying  of  Christian  children  on  Good  Friday  not  being 
forgotten.  And  the  habits  of  the  Jews,  for  a  time,  occu- 
pied his  imagination  much  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  Ogre  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  that  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Their  aversenessfrom  touching  anything  used  by  a  Christian, 
owing  to  which,  poor  M  they  were,  they  kept  a  complete 
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service  apart  for  themselves— the  ten  commandments  en- 
graved on  steel  tablets  nailed  within  each  door,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  escape  the  careless  eye,  which  seemed  to  him, 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  little  else  but 
the  mystic  signs  of  some  horrible  malefice— their  unpala- 
table food-— their  meat  whence  the  blood  was  extracted— 
their  cakes  without  butter,  their  bread  without  leaven, 
were  all  so  many  objects  of  suspicion  to  Pavel's  unformed 
mind.  He  imagined  that  his  Creator  rejoiced  in  his  ab- 
staining from  meat  on  a  Friday,  but  could  neither  un- 
derstand nor  believe  that  hog's  flesh  could  be  an  abomina- 
tion in  His  eyes.  He  believed  in  the  merits  of  a  scapulary, 
bnt  viewed  with  scorn  and  derision  the  straps  and  scarfs 
wherewith  the  Jews  are  in  the  habit  of  binding  their  brows 
and  arms  for  prayer.  Yet  all  this  minutiae  of  Jewish  ob- 
servance, which  at  first  roused  the  terrors,  and,  later,  pro- 
voked the  ridicule,  of  Pavel,  is,  after  all,  not  much  more 
closely  allied  to  superstition  than  the  mere  ceremonies  of 
most  other  religions. 

Puerility,  indeed,  is  part  of  man's  nature,  in  which  the 
sublime  and  the  ludicrous  are  constantly  struggling  like 
light  and  shade.  He  has  invented  a  word  wherewith  to 
dignify  it— he  calls  it  form  ;  and  brings  it  to  bear  on 
every  thing  in  life,  even  on  his  Bocial  intercourse  ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  mere  conventionality,  the  most  refined  and 
civilized  circles  in  Europe  indulge  in  prejudices  as  absurd 
as  ever  the  talmud  inculcated,  or  the  Brahmins  taught. 
Cannot  a  man's  worth  be  obscured  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  holds  his  hat,  or  pronounces  a  word  ?  Is  not  a 
lady's  social  rank  cast  into  donbt  if  she  wear  a  ring  on 
her  forefinger  ?  And  do  not  a  thousand  other  trifles, 
light  as  air,  make  the  conventionalities  of  society  the  most 
frivolous  of  frivolities,  the  more  absurd  that  they  vary 
with  every  change  of  locality  ?  When  we  see  ladies, 
pink  or  blue,  nay,  even  deeply  philosophical,  theological 
ladies,  condescending  to  wear  little  rings  through  holes 
in  their  ears,  however  much  habit  may  blind  us  to  the 
ludicrous  and  barbarous  nature  of  the  ornament,  methinks 
we  should  be  more  indulgent  to  the  savage  belle  who 
passes  a  ring  through  her  nose.  The  one  is  scarce  less 
an  unnatural  practice  than  the  other  ;  but  the  absurdities 
to  which  habit  has  inured  us,  feel  homely  and  comfortable, 
when  unfamiliar  ones  startle  us  out  of  our  propriety. 

Time,  however,  wore  off  many  of  those  acerbities  which 
made  Pavel  feel  and  look  at  first  like  a  hedgehog  at  bay  ; 
nor  was  it  possible  but  Salome's  soft  bright  eyes,  and 
Noah's  real  kindness,  beneath  a  rough  exterior,  should 
aid  in  dissipating  them.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  Noah,  were  precisely  of  a  nature  to  correspond 
with  those  which  the  boy's  fate  and  character  rendered 
peculiar  to  himself.  Habit,  moreover,  softens  all  discre- 
pancies even  in  more  advanced  age ;  how  should  it  fail 
to  reconcile,  in  time,  a  child  of  tender  years,  if  not  with 
his  destiny,  at  least  with  his  circumstances  ?  He  could 
not  bnt  perceive  and  render  justice  to  the  frugality  and 
the  sobriety  of  the  Jews  ;  the  more  marked  that  the  usual 
frequenters  of  the  pot-house  were  not  the  most  abste- 
mious of  mankind.  The  touching  family  love,  natural 
in  a  race  so  restricted  within  narrow  social  limits,  con- 
trasted no  less  favourably  with  the  loose  principles  he 
sometimes  heard  advanced  in  the  tap-room.  Noah's 
penurious  habits  were  natural  to  a  man  who  came  so  hard 
by  the  few  pence  he  happened  to  possess  ;  and  his  strict 
observance  of  the  forms  of  his  religion  seemed  respectable 
In  one  who  did  not  neglect  practical  morality.    From 


acknowledging  the  merit  of  his  host,  and  the  invariable 
kindness  of  Salome,  to  pitying  their  oppressed  state,  the 
transition  was  not  difficult.  It  was  still  less  so,  from  pity 
for  the  oppressed,  to  hatred  for  the  oppressor.  Now  the 
Jew  was  a  good  hater ;  for  he  had  not  escaped  the  darker 
lines  that  mark  and  mar  the  Parias  of  all  times  and  so- 
cieties. Only  Noah  had,  with  sufficient  correctness,  traced 
the  evil  to  its  source — the  contempt  and  contumely  from 
which  his  race  suffered,  to  the  oppression  exercised  against 
them.  Had  not  rulers  made  other  laws  for  them,  he 
thought,  the  people  would  not  have  conceived  that  abhor- 
rence for  his  people  which  the  institutions  of  the  state 
perpetually  kept  alive.  In  consequence  of  this  view  of 
things,  Noah  hated  those  in  power  with  all  the  bitterness 
his  own  and  his  nation's  wrongs  could  inspire  ;  and  though 
certainly  far  from  entertaining  towards  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians the  sympathies  he  bestowed  on  the  Jews,  yet  be  did 
not  conceive  for  the  serf  the  burning  detestation  which 
he  felt  against  the  authorities.  Like  most  Jews,  Noah 
was,  in  his  secret  heart,  a  leveller ;  disaffection  being  one 
of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  pernicious  system  of 
stamping  a  set  of  human  beings  with  social  ostracism. 
Not  only  are  such  beings  demoralised,  but  their  demorali- 
sation and  their  discontent  gangrene  society  to  its  core, 
working  slowly  but  surely,  hidden  in  its  operation,  lot 
visible  enough  in  its  result.  Noah  had  very  little  in  him 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Polish 
Jew,  except,  perhaps,  a  greater  degree  of  native  kindness 
than  generally  fidls  to  the  share  of  those  who  have  to 
battle  it  ont  hard  with  life.  His  discontent— hig  feverish 
desire  for  change,  since  change  must  bring  relief — his 
sympathy  with  all  who  suffered  from  any  oppression  what- 
ever— his  hatred  to  all  oppressors — his  rectitude  in  some 
things,  his  want  of  rectitude  in  others,  may  all  be  traced 
to  one  and  the  same  source — his  social  position.  Thus 
the  serf  who  had  been  flogged,  the  soldier  who  deserted, 
were  sure  of  comfort  and  assistance  at  the  hand  of  Noah ; 
nor  would  he  scruple  to  deceive  the  lord  by  secret  treaties 
with  his  steward,  or  to  defraud  the  government  by  smug- 
gling, because  in  his  conscience  he  did  not  look  upon  either 
the  lord  or  the  government  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  the 
rights  they  exercised.  This  was  a  dangerous  school  for 
any  youth,  more  especially  one  the  victim  of  the  most 
careless  and  unfeeling  caprice. 

During  the  first  months  no  visit  from  the  dreaded 
Jakubska,  or  even  from  her  cousin,  disturbed  Pavel.  Re- 
mittances were  regular,  so  Noah  cared  but  little,  and  to 
the  boy  it  was  a  relief.  When  so  far  recovered  as  not  to 
necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  one  whole  closet  to  his  indi- 
vidual use,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  share  what 
he  occupied  with  some  of  the  children  ;  but  this  he  reso- 
lutely refused,  and  the  Jews  did  not  oppose  his  appropri- 
ating to  himself  some  hay  and  straw  in  the  loft,  the  only 
indulgence  which  he  claimed. 

Salome  one  day  proposed  to  give  Pavel  some  books 
which  had  been  left  with  them  in  payment  of  a  bad  debt ; 
but  Noah  negatived  the  proposal,  insisting  that  such  an 
indulgence  would  be  poison  to  him  at  the  time  being. 
"  Tou  see,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  the  intention  of  his  friends 
to  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  him  ;  perhaps  they  have  not 
the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  even  had  they  such  means, 
and  such  desires,  I  do  not  consider  that  education  con- 
duces in  any  way  to  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  the 
friendless,  like  himself.  Were  I,  indeed,  his  natural 
adviser,  he  who  entrusted  him  to  be  the  playmate  of  a 
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vnoiig  Count,  I  should  insist  that  the  father  or  family  repay 
the  evil  done  him  by  such  injudicious  associations,  by  now 
providing  him  with  proper  schooling  and  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  education  thus  bestowed — I  should 
appeal  to  their  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Even  as  it  is,  I  might,  perhaps,  feel  tempted  to  make  an 
appeal  of  the  kind  in  tbe  child's  behalf,  if  I  but  knew 
where  the  application  should  be  made,  though  I  much 
doubt  its  success ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  books  out  of  his  way.  How  many  vassals'  children 
hare  been  thus  made  toys  to  be  flung  aside  the  moment 
they  became  wearisome,  or  another  whim  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  patron's  mind.  The  great  think  but  of 
their  own  passing  gratification — and,  after  all,  what  is  a 
ileal  ?  a  thing  that  belongs  to  another  who  is  free  to  do 
with  it  as  he  likes !  No  one  has  a  right  to  inquire— rno 
one  need  ever  know  how  he  has  been  trifled  with !  Under 
each  a  system  what  is  the  human  heart — its  agonies,  its 
pleasures  ?  as  immaterial  as  the  struggles  of  the  bird  in 
the  fowler's  net.  A  thousand  times  better  than  have  to 
do  with  the  caprices  of  snch  beings,  to  live  unnoted,  un- 
known by  them.  He  who  is  not  of  them  should  beware  of 
them— keep  aloof  from  them  as  he  would  keep  his  treasure 
from  the  spoiler's  hand.  No,  no,"  continued  Noah,  "he 
will  not  remain  long  thus  idly  brooding — he  will  come 
round  of  himself —he  will  soon  ask  to  share  in  our  humble 
avocations,  and  they  will  brace  his  mind  and  his  body." 

It  was  impossible,  indeed,  on  recruiting  his  full  strength, 
that  total  want  of  all  occupation  should  not  fall  heavily  on 
Pavel.  He  first  familiarised  himself  with  the  stable-boy, 
Peter,  the  only  other  Christian  in  the  establishment,  for 
an  old  attraction  made  him  feel  more  comfortable  in  the 
stable  than  in  the  tap-room.  By  degrees  he  became  less 
flirty  with  the  host  and  hostess  themselves,  and  the  ensuing 
simmer  decided  the  question.  There  is  something  in  the 
oeenpations  of  the  country  so  natural  to  man,  and, 
especially,  so  congenial  to  boyhood,  that  Pavel  took  heartily 
to  them.  He  never  was  asked  by  Noah  or  his  wife  to  per- 
form any  menial  office ;  but  in  the  fields,  in  the  distillery 
and  stable,  he  voluntarily  made  himself  useful.  Early  in 
spring  he  received  a  visit  from  his  cousin,  who  asked  to 
speak  with  the  boy  alone,  and  then  explained  that  Jakubska 
had  been  detained  so  long  from  him  by  illness,  and  that 
now  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  she  desired 
passionately  to  see  him.  If  yon  will  come  along  with  me," 
added  the  man,  "  I  think  yon  could  sit  with  her  an  hoar 
without  the  neighbours  becoming  aware  of  it," 

Pavel  resolutely  refused. 

"  She  is  your  own  mother,"  said  the  cousin,  coldly. 

"No!"  said  Pavel ;  "she  is  a  wicked  witch  who  has 
east  an  enchantment  upon  me!" 

u  It  is  a  strange  one,"  replied  the  cousin,  "  for  she  has 
to  pay  for  it ;  it  is  she  who  pays  your  pension ;  are  you 
aware  of  that?" 

"  Bah !  she  gets  the  money  elsewhere,"  answered  the 
bor. 

This  was  too  true.  Pavel's  cousin  knew  not  how  to 
parry  an  attack  so  direct,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
left  the  house  without  another  effort  towards  softening  the 
young  heart  that  was  hardening  under  his  eyes.  On  the 
whole,  be  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should  not  appear 
in  his  vicinage,  and  considered  Jakubska's  request  as  sheer 
folly,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  which  he  took  care  to 
report  Pavel's  undutiful  answer  with  every  cruel  addition 
he  could  invent.    He  knew  the  old  woman  dared  not,  if 


she  would,  abandon  the  boy,  and  if  it  cooled  her  maternal 
feelings  towards  him,  he  thought  it  was  as  much  gain  for 
all  parties. 

The  ensuing  winter  passed  very  unlike  the  preceding 
one.  Pavel  was  active  in  the  forest,  picking  up  wood, 
lading  the  sledges,  and  guiding  one  occasionally  himself — 
in  fact,  showing  a  decided  inclination  to  sharing  Peter's 
duties.  In  the  house,  too,  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  made  him  useful  in  inditing  of  letters  and  keeping 
accounts,  and  he  frequently  accompanied  Peter  in  his 
excursions  to  the  nearest  towns.  Whenever  his  aid  was 
wanted,  he  now  gave  it  cheerfully,  seeming  to  take  a  sort 
of  pride  in  defying  fate ;  but  his  kindlier  feelings  were 
seldom  brought  into  activity,  for  though  Salome  was  gentle 
and  motherly,  and  her  children  quiet  and  inoffensive,  there 
was  something  in  the  total  want  of  education,  in  the  dirty, 
penurious  habits,  and,  above  all,  in  the  difference  of  religion, 
that  put  a  bar  between  them  and  his  affections  ;  besides 
that  youthfhlness  of  feeling  that  might  have  made  Salome's 
young  family  playmates  for  him — that  freshness,  which  is 
early  life's  sweetest  portion,  seemed  faded  within  his  breast 
for  ever. 

One  morning — it  was  Saturday  and  market  day — Noah 
having  business  in  town,  proposed  to  Pavel  to  accompany 
him.  It  being  a  half  holiday,  and,  moreover,  fair  time, 
all  the  country  folks  in  the  neighbourhood,  clad  in  their 
best  and  brightest  habiliments,  would  be  on  the  road.  Noah 
had  received  from  his  wife  for  his  birth-day,  not  a  week 
back,  a  new  gown  of  ricn  silk,  trimmed  with  far  of  the  red 
fox,  a  luxury  very  unusual  with  him  who,  like  most  Jews 
of  that  low  class,  cared  but  little  for  the  proprieties  oc 
dress.  Still,  as  a  present  from  his  wife,  and  a  costly  one, 
the  first,  indeed,  of  price  she  had  indulged  in  since  their 
union,  Noah  valued  it  extremely,  and  strutted  about  not  a 
little  proud  of  it.  His  children  surrounded  him  with  caper- 
ing delight,  and  Salome's  soft,  dark  eyes  beamed  with 
honest  affection.  Noah's  features,  ordinarily  obscured  by 
the  negligence  of  toilet  and  the  slavish  humility  of  his  air, 
were  originally  fine  and  bold ;  and  as  he  stood  thus  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  with  no  one  before  whom  to  quail,  in 
the  fall  dignity  of  man,  father  and  master,  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  those  features  and  that  mien  could,  at 
times,  be  debased  with  the  cringing  servility  peculiar  to 
the  Polish  Jew. 

"  May  luck  attend  thee,"  said  Salome,  handing  Noah 
the  apples  of  paradise,  without  which  a  Jew  in  those  coun- 
tries seldom  stirs  out,  and  having  seen  him  deposit  them 
under  the  well-beloved  ten  commandments  in  his  breast 
pocket,  she  added : — "  Take  care  of  your  new  gown ;  I 
shall  be  older  and  more  ugly  when  I  offer  you  another." 

"  But  not  less  dear,"  said  Noah. 

The  day  was  mild  and  cheering.  Pavel  and  his  com- 
panion chatted  of  one  thing  and  another  as  they  went  along, 
and  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  Jew  made  ample  amends 
for  what  he  might  want  in  learning.  Having  got  a  lift  by 
the  way,  they  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  town  gate,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  the  police  there  stationed  to  answer 
the  usual  inquiries. 

"  Your  name  ?"  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  other 
interrogatories,  Noah's  costume  sufficiently  attesting  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged — "  then  pay  your  tax."* 

At  that  moment  a  man  pressed  forward,  thrusting  Noah 

*  No  Jew  was  suffered  to  enter  any  town  where  he  waa  not  a 
licensed  indweller  without  paying  toll, 
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ruddy  aside,  to  pay  entrance  duty  for  bis  pigs ;  it  was 
exactly  the  same  amount  per  head  as  that  demanded  for 
the  Jew.  Noah  waited  with  his  usual  enforced  meekness 
till  the  pig-driver  had  paid  his  toll ;  but  when  about  to 
deliver  his  money  a  new-comer  pushed  him  arrogantly 
aside,  expectorating  as  he  did  so,  and  crossing  himself  by 
way  of  shield  against  the  contamination  with  which  the 
very  presence  of  a  Jew  tainted  the  air.  Noah  bore  all 
calmly,  like  one  inured  by  long  habit  to  every  possible  form 
of  insult.  His  cheek  neither  flushed  nor  paled.  He  pre- 
served a  passiveness  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
apathy  by  those  who  knew  him  not ;  but  Pavel  instinc- 
tively knew  it  to  be  stoicism. 

"  And  that  boy? — a  Jew  of  course?  "  said  the  toll  col- 
lector. At  that  question  the  blood  mounted  into  Pavel's 
cheeks.     He  was  horrified  at  being  mistaken  for  a  Jew. 

"  He  is  a  Christian,"  answered  Noah. 

"  Then  I  can't  tax  him,"  said  the  man,  "and  yet  I  feel 
sure  you  are  cheating  us  of  our  due  ;  however,  let  it  pass 
— I  have  no  time  to-day  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
Don't  you  see  that  your  betters  are  waiting  ?   March!" 

The  Jew,  glad  to  get  off  without  further  insult,  now 
glided  and  shuffled  through  the  country  people  that  crowded 
the  gate,  like  an  eel,  but  not  one  bold  shove  dared  he  give. 
The  children  needed  no  explanation  of  the  silk  robe  and 
long  black  curling  beard  of  Noah,  and  by  raising  their 
fingers  to  their  chins,  and  various  other  graceful  motions 
expressive  of  infantine  and  popular  derision,  and  with  sun- 
dry imitations  of  Jewish  expression  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment, disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  wayfarers.  Not 
once  did  Noah  turn  towards  them  other  but  reproachful 
glances — •'  for  how  can  I  be  angry  with  them,"  he  said, 
"  who  know  not  what  they  do  ?  They  are  taught  no  better. 
It  is  their  parents,  their  schoolmasters,  who  are  cruel  and 
unjust,  not  these  young  hearts  which  they  train  to  be  as 
hard  as  their  own.  But  the  oppressive  laws,  not  merely 
enacted  at  earlier  periods,  but  constantly  renewed  and  en- 
forced against  us,  have  most  to  answer  for.  It  is  they 
that  incite  to  aggression  the  unthinking  and  uncharitable. 
How  foolish,  then,  to  quarrel  with  the  effect  instead  of  the 
cause!  Against  the  cause  we  should  direct  the  whole 
force  of  our  resentment.  The  example  of  the  great  works 
for  good  or  for  evil — and  it  is  to  them  that  all  lessons 
should  be  addressed — for  the  sins  of  this  world,  like  the 
devastating  hail,  fall  from  above." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  speaking  thus  here  t"  said  the  boy. 

M  This  street,'*  replied  Noah,  "  is  occupied  by  those  who 
suffer  and  feel  like  me — it  is  a  Jew  street." 

"  It  is  here,  then,  that  Salome  wishes  she  could  live  ?" 
inquired  Pavel,  "  that  the  boys  may  go  to  school — syna- 
gogue as  you  call  it  ?  It  would  not  tempt  me,  though — 
it  is  a  villanous,  dirty  street." 

"  We  are  allowed  to  live  in  no  other,  and  I  prefer  God's 
free  air  in  the  open  country  to  moping  myself  Up  in  this 
narrow,  unwholesome  place.  Many  and  many  a  weak 
brother  has  been  induced  by  the  frivolous  consideration  of 
possessing  a  fine  house  in  a  fine  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
renounce  the  God  of  his  fathers — renegades  that  make  but 
false  Christians  I  Traitors  to  the  new  as  to  the  old  faith, 
they  have  gradually  brought  doubt  and  scepticism  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  more  formidable  weapons  far  than  any  other 
we  could  devise.  Think  you  that  a  little  sprinkling  of 
water  can  efface  from  the  hearts  of  those  Christianised 
professors  to  whom  the  youths  of  rank  are  entrusted,  the 
principles  and  sentiments  inherent  in  their  Jewish  blood  f 
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and  think  you  that  they  fail  to  instil  those  principles  and 
sentiments  into  the  hearts  of  their  pupils  ?  You  are  too 
young,  Pavel,  to  understand  what  I  mean  ;  but  one  day 
you  will  more  easily  feel  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
cruel  to  refuse  so  long  placing  us  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Now,  before  looking  in  at  the  fair,  I  mast 
go  and  see  if  certain  debtors  of  mine  cannot  be  brought 
to  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  my  money.  I  lent  it  to 
them  at  a  time  when  no  Christian  would  have  advanced  a 
stiver — of  course,  I  take  an  unusual  interest  on  it,  for  if 
nothing  hod  tempted  me  to  take  upon  myself  so  onerous  a 
bargain,  what  should  have  induced  me  to  run  the  risk  ?" 

Emerging  from  the  Jewish  quarter  into  a  street  of  fine 
appearance,  Noah  entered  one  of  its  most  showy  houses, 
leaving  Pavel  the  whilst  outside.  When  he  again  made 
his  appearance,  his  face  was  sadder,  and  he  looked  about 
him  with  a  more  timid  air  than  before.  « 

"  I  have  been  paid,  as  usual,  with  threats,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  one  of  those  many  houses  that  indulge  in  a  criminal  ex- 
penditure which  is  to  be  covered  by  any  means,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  that  can  be  devised  ;  but  even  whilst  yon  proud 
General  spoke  to  me  with  such  contempt,  and  in  so  high  a 
tone,  and  with  such  coarse  words,  and  would  have  mo 
thrown  down  stairs,  forsooth,  I  read  on  his  pale  brow  aod 
in  his  anxious  eye  cares  worse  than  those  that  hover  round 
my  board.     I  would  not  change  conditions  with  him." 

A  little  further  on  a  drove  of  cattle  blocked  the  way,  and 
oompelled  Noah  and  Pavel  to  step  beneath  a  gateway.  Whilst 
waiting  patiently  the  moment  when  they  could  mums  their 
peregrinations,  they  heard  two  roioes,  one  raised  ia  auger, 
the  other  in  a  tone  of  suppiieatioD,  issuing  from  the  court- 
yard, and,  turning  round,  they  saw  a  young  roan,  in  a  military 
costume,  belabouring  to  Jus  heart' s  eontent,  about  head,  (act, 
and  neck,  a  gigantic  young  peasant,who  held  the  reins  of  two 
powerful  horses.  To  effect  this  piece  of  brutality,  the  youag 
officer  hod  been  obliged  to  mount  upon  the  wheel  of  the 
vehicle.  One  touoh  of  the  whip  on  the  Aery  animals,  sad 
the  tormentor  would  have  been  flung  to  the  earth,  but  the 
young  peasant,  even  whilst  howling  beneath  his  master's 
blows,  instinctively  tightened  the  reins*  One  thrust  of  bis 
iron  hand  might  have  proved  deadly  to  the  e&oimate-loak- 
ing  being  who  indulged  in  this  paroxysm  of  despotism,  sad 
yet  that  strong  hand  stirred  not.  Pavel  could  not  endure 
the  sight  He  who,  a  couple  of  yean  previous,  had  eoeilv 
witnessed  the  flogging  of  men,  and,  for  that  matter,  of 
women  too,  in  the  General's  stable-yard—- nay,  had  himself 
struck  older  children  than  himself,  as  confident  in  their 
passiveness  as  was  now  the  elegant  officer  in  that  of  his 
victim— he  covered  his  eyes  in  disgust,  and  ran  from  the 
spot.  But  he  then  ranked  among  the  strikers,  and  was  now 
likely  to  rank  among  the  struck,  and  this  change  had 
quickened  his  sensibilities. 

"  It  was  a  shocking  sight !"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  Jew 
rejoined  him ;  "I  wonder  that  strong  man  could  endure  so 
much  from  such  a  puny  fellow  ;  methinks  had  I  been  the 
peasant,  I  should  have  struck  him  dead  at  my  feet." 

"  Ay,  but  the  peasant  knew  better— his  lift  is  dear  to 
him,  serf  though  he  be." 

11  Serf— serf,"  repeated  the  boy,  and  not  all  the  gaiety 
of  the  fair  could  dissipate  the  idea  connected  with  that 
word,  which  haunted  him  throughout  the  day.  At  hut 
their  purchases  were  made,  and  Pavel  was  most  eager  to 
return  home,  for  to  him  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  deep 
humiliation  of  Noah,  part  of  which  waj  reflected  upon  ok* 
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sd(  was  as  erousite  at  it  was  new.  Turning  down  the 
principal  street  leading  to  the  town  gate,  they  pasted  be- 
oath  a  scaffolding  erected  against  one  of  the  bouses,  and 
the  boy  chancing  to  raise  his  head,  encountered  the  ma- 
Itooos  gtanees  of  a  couple  of  young  house -painters  engaged 
is  their  aTOcations  Immediately  above  him.  "With  a  ory 
of  derision  the  youths  flung  down  on  poor  Noah's  bright 
new  iflk  dress  and  cap  as  much  of  their  white  paint  as 
their  brushes  could  contain.  For  the  first  time  that 
day  Pavel  saw  the  meek  being  wince  under  hard  usage, 
and  as  the  boys  in  the  street  echoed  the  hoarse  laugh- 
ter of  those  on  the  scaffolding,  two  hot  tears  stole  down 
NoaVs  subdued  countenance.  Pavel  felt  his  blood  boil, 
partly  for  the  unmerited  aggression,  and  partly  at  what 
Ik  considered  the  unmanlloess  of  Noah's  resignation.  He 
vas  on  the  point  of  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  in 
gentle  expressions,  when  the  Jew,  guessing  by  his  heighten- 
in*  colour  and  flashing  eye  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
Kited  him  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  him  away;  nor  did  he 
loosen  his  hold  until  they  had  left  the  town  gate  behind 
them. 

"  Ton  mean  it  well,  yon  mean  it  kindly,  Pavel,  I  know,' ' 
be  said,  "  but  yon  might  have  brought  us  to  a  fearful  pass 
-child  that  yon  are !  Ton  know  not  yet  what  it  is  to  be 
mobbed ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  Jew !  Ah ! " 
be  added,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  as  he  gased  on  his  besmeared 
vestment,  "  it  io  not  for  this  foolish  stuff  that  I  grieve  ;  it 
is  for  my  Salome's  vexation.  But  what  right  have  we  to 
wear  fine,  or  even  clean  things?  No  other  joys  are  per- 
mitted us  but  those  we  oonoeal.  We  are  obliged  to  hide 
our  every  pleasure,  however  innocent,  and  people  accuse  us 
of  mystery!  They  laugh  at  our  innocence,  and  shudder  at 
our  imagined  erisaee !  Ay,  it's  a  hard  lot  to  bear ;  I  know 
bat  of  one  which  at  all  resembles  it— it  is  that  of  the 
nml " 

"  Bat  I— I— '  *  said  Pavel ;  he  stopped  short,  his  breath- 
ing became  thick,  his  voice  husky,  "  I— I  am  no  vassal  ? ' ' 

The  inflection  of  doubt  which  he  gave  those  words  went 
to  Noah's  very  heart.  There  were  suppressed  tears,  there 
vas  a  poignant  anguish,  in  the  tremor  of  that  voice. 

"Ton,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Noah,  "  I  know  it  not  for 
me,  but  have  been  told  ae  by  year  cousin— you  are  re- 
gistered as  sack  on  the  estate  on  which  you  were  born." 

"I  may  be  so  inscribed,  bat  I  am  not!''  said  the  boy, 
proudly. 

"Of  that  I  have  net  the  means  of  Judging,"  Noah 
replied.  "  Matty  a  lord's  sou  is  his  own  brother's  vassal ; 
many  a  nephew  has  mounted  behind  the  carriage  in  wbioh 
his  aunt  sat ;  it  all  depends  which  side  the  relationship 
wows." 

11  HI  thought  so,  I  would  ran  away,"  said  Pavel. 

"  Yon  would  get  no  passport.*' 

"  Can  a  man,  then,  be  rooted,  like  a  tree,  to  a  particu- 
lar spot  ?" 
Even  so." 

Then  it  is  his  own  mult,"  said  Pavel,  with  vehemence, 
"if  he  make  not  those  repent  who  keep  him  against  his 
wffl!" 

"Very  true/'  eaUKoam;  "  but  of  what  use  is  one  man 
stanonujfrrta  to  rwvenge  Ike  wrongs  of  the  community  I 
He  only  forfeits  his  1if#.'' 

"  What's  lite  I"  claimed  Pavel,  disdaioMy. 
"A  thing  yon  deVt  yet  know,"  laid  Noah,  wKh  a  sad 
■aw.   «' Besides,  that's  not  the  wont,    Bo  who  rites 
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singly  is  but  a  criminal.  It's  only  when  one  can,  by  his 
example,  effect  a  useful  progress — gain  a  general  aim,  that 
any  deed  of  violence  can  be  excused — it  were  otherwise 
but  an  instance  of  private  vengeance  which  a  man  cannot 
justify  oven  to  his  own  conscience.  It  were,  moreover, 
totally  useless.  It  would  only  embitter  the  condition  of 
the  rest.  But  what  are  we  talking  of? — subjects  far  be- 
yond your  years,  if  not  beyond  your  discretion.  I  wish  my 
poor  Salome  had  not  so  set  her  heart  on  this  dress — ay,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  Jew !  You  have  seen  but  little  to-day 
of  the  humiliation  it  is  our  lot  to  encounter.  I  was  once 
present  with  some  friends,  at  a  grand  review  in  Warsaw, 
and  to  command  a  better  sight  we  got  up  into  a  tree. 
Would  you  believe  it  f — under  pretence  of  inadvertency, 
we  were  fired  at,  and  one  or  two  of  us  dropped  to  the 
ground,  more  hurt,  I  will  own,  by  the  fall— and  the  shouts 
of  merriment  with  which  the  incident  was  witnessed  by  the 
Christian  spectators,  ay,  even  by  fine  ladies  in  their  car- 
riages—than by  the  shot ;  but  blood  flowed,  and  a  limb  was 
broken." 

"  I  will  tell  yon,"  said  Pavel,  "your  chief  sin  lies  in 
submitting  as  you  do — it  is  your  tameness  that  makes  you 
the  scorn  of  the  Christians.'' 

"  Does  the  savage  vindiotiveaess  of  the  gipsey,  a  wan- 
derer and  an  outcast  like  ourselves,  cause  him  to  be  re- 
spected ?  An  oppressed  people  who  have  oo  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race  would  be  misun- 
derstood in  their  just  resentment  as  they  have  been  in  their 
resignation." 

"  But,  then,  the  peasants  complain,"  said  Pavel,  "  that 
you  get  possession  of  all  their  lands,  and  the  workmen  of 
the  towns  that  you  monopolise  all  the  trade." 

"  Even  that  charge  I  will  not  deny.  No  one  could  buy 
or  sell— there  were  no  traffio  in  Poland  or  in  Oallaoia  with- 
out our  aid— the  whole  activity  of  the  land  is  ours.  But 
why  is  it  ?  Because  we  are  more  industrious,  more  active 
than  the  people  of  the  soiL  Where  we  have  found  competi- 
tion, as  in  Russia,  have  we  been  able  to  supersede  the 
natives?  No !  Besides,  are  we  not  also  children  of  the 
soil?  have  we  not  been  born  upon  it  for  centuries?  Tako 
away  a  heartless  prejudice  which  the  priesthood,  in  times 
past,  created,  and  envy  has  fanned,  and  have  we  not  a  right 
to  call  ourselves  Poles,  and  to  flourish  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  nation?  You  know,  Pavel,  yon  yourself  were  delighted 
the  other  day  with  the  account  given  us  by  a  learned  brother 
of  my  creed,  of  a  distant  country  called  America  j  well,  do 
you  think  that  the  foreign  settlers  there  will  not,  in  fewer 
centuries  than  we  have  dwelled  in  Europe,  call  that  land 
their  own,  and  consider  themselves  part  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
it  not  madness  to  treat  us  as  strangers  or  mere  sojourners 
who  have,  generation  after  generation,  been  born  on  the 
land,  and  have  no  other  to  go  to  ?  Why  should  we  not  be 
Poles  or  Germans ;  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ  ?  Are  there  not  thousands  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans who  share  that  heresy  ?  And  if  we  could  be  crushed 
into  a  hopeless  poverty— if  the  laws  should  increase  in  seve- 
rity, what  might  not  be  feared  from  our  numbers  and  our 
despair  ? ' ' 

'•But you hs^nowk^ to i^turntoJetnsalem,w  said  Pavel, 

"  What  should  we  do  there?" 

"That's  it,"  laid  Pavel;  "the  moment  you  cannot 
earn  money  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  Anything.  I'll 
be  bound  you  would  not  care  to  enter  into  paradise  if  yon 
]  could  not  trajflo  there,  and,  wbaV*  aKre-*eheat  l'J 
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"  We  are  what  peoplo  have  made  us,"  answered  Noah, 
darkly.  "  Before  casting  our  sins  in  our  teeth,  let  them 
do  something  towards  improving  us.  No  one  pays  higher 
taxes  to  the  state;  and  yet  does  Government  give  us 
schools,  hospitals,  a  clergy,  asylums,  or  the  benefit  of  any 
public  institution  ?    All  these  we  have  to  provide  for  our- 


selves, or  do  without.  And  think  you  that  bate  begets 
love — oppression,  cheerful  acquiescence  ?  Go  ask  the  serf 
how  he  feels  towards  his  lord  ?  "  And  thus  was  Pavel 
taught  early  to  enter  upon  the  most  dangerous  social  ques- 
tions, and  to  view  .them  in  the  darkest  light." 

(To  be  continued,) 


TO    A    POETESS, 


Inert  I  sat,  and  stirr'd  the  fire, 

Or  listen'd  to  the  billows ; 
Upon  a  bracket  hung  my  lyre — 

For  here  there  are  no  willows ; 
The  mermaids  and  the  sea-gulls  screara'd, 
While  listlessly  I  dozed,  and  dream'd. 

At  length  a  gold-bedizen'd  wight 

My  revcry  did  dispel ; 
He  rush'd  up  to  my  gate  that  night, 

And  fiercely  rung  the  bell: 
Yes,  fiercely — for  I  seldom  pay  him — 
And  handed  in  the  "  Athenaeum !" 

And  there  I  saw  thy  well-known  hand, 

To  my  great  delectation ! 
I  caper1  d  as  if  Jullien's  band 

Had  been  in  operation. 
Tt  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  ; 
I  drank  thy  health  with  three  times  three ! 

The  blessings  of  a  bookless  bard 

Descend  upon  thy  head  ; 
May  seraphim  keep  watch  and  ward 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  tread — 


May  joys,  both  temporal  and  divine, 
For  ever  and  for  aye  be  thine ! 

May  Po'sy's  fermentation  fierce 

Bestir  thine  inmost  soul, 
And  may  thy  mental  vision  pierce 

Beyond  the  starry  pole ; 
With  intellectual  strength  endow'd, 
To  revel  'midst  infinitude  ! 

Bnt  whilst  thro'  space  thon'rt  borne  along, 

Ah  !  may'st  thou  ne'er  forget 
The  simple  lay,  the  lowly  song, 

The  little  canzonet, 
The  ballad — wet  with  childhood's  tear — 
And  eke  my  dirge,  with  heart  sincere ! 

The  Muse  refines  life's  fountain-spring* 

From  headlong  passion's  stains : 
Even  so  immortal  Campbell  sings, 

In  never-dying  strains. 
Then  take  thy  singing-robes  and  shell — 
Become  a  second  L.  E.  L. 

David  Yeddbr. 


FRAGMENTS    IN   VERSE. 


Were  yonder  line  where  sea  and  sky  embrace 
A  sweeping  arc  in  the  perimeter 
Of  the  universe,  pois'd  on  its  keen  edge, 
What  should  our  struggling  vision  see  beyond? 


The  idealization  of  the  real, 
The  realization  of  the  ideal, 
Is  poetry. 


Whence  comes  this  river;  whither  does  it  flow; 
What  great  design  accomplishes  its  courseP 
It  comes  from  the  paternal  ocean  deeps ; 
Back  flow  its  waters  to  their  primal  fount; 
Benignant,  fertilizing  all  the  vales 
It  greeteth  in  its  filial  pilgrimage. 
So  comes  the  soul  from  the  divine  profound, 
Meandereth  calmly  to  its  natal  source, 
And  spreadeth  verdure  o'er  the  plains  of  life. 

One  summer  eve  I  sat  in  yon  wrcath'd  bower, 
Engoldened  with  the  west'ring  sun  that  smiled 
A  bright  farewell  upon  my  pallid  cheek, 
Where  diamond  tears  were  slowly  stealing  down, 
Re-raying  towards  him  prismatic  hues, 
And  speaking  something  I  can  ne'er  express ; 
Nor  pain  nor  sorrow  raised  the  crystal  sluice, 
And  yet  I  wept;  no  thoughts  had  I,  and  yet 
I  felt  unutterable  things.     All  still 
And  passive  lay  my  soul,  melting  in  sounds 
Of  sweetest  music  from  the  tuned  heart, 
Exposed,  like  some  wind  harp,  to  the  caress 
Of  every  air  that  sighed  from  Paradise. 
Night,  with  the  voices,  fell;  lingered  the  strains 
Still  in  the  echoes  of  the  soul,  where  none 
Heard  their  reluctantly-retreating  waves, 
Save  my  own  Spirit  and  the  Infinite. 


God,  Space,  Duration,  are  immutable; 
All  else  is  revolution,  flux,  and  change. 


Men  say  we  live  in  time,  as  on  the  breast 

Of  a  majestic  stream  that  rolls  along 

The  frail  fleet  vessels  of  humanity 

To  the  wide  waste  of  the  eternal  deeps. 

Live  we  not  rather  in  eternity  P 

Since  time,  the  subtlest  of  all  entities, 

Was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be  unity : 

live  we  not  in  an  everlasting  Now, 

Th'  unepoehed  life-time  of  the  Deity  ? 

That  storraless,  waveless,  tideless,  moveless  sea, 

That  hides  no  bottom,  and  that  laves  no  shore— 

Unbeginning,  endless,  unadvancing — 

Where  Past  and  Future  wholly  are  submerged 

In  one  vast,  graspless,  Present  infinite. 


Yonder  is  the  sea,  here  a  drop  of  dew, 
Both  take  and  give  the  vivid  beams  that  ray 
From  th'  effulgent  monarch  of  the  heavens. 
Th'  eternal  Son  is  the  great  ocean  glass, 
Meet  to  receive  and  radiate  Deity. 
The  good  man  is  the  morning's  lucid  sphere, 
The  mirror-miniature  of  the  Supreme. 
Atop  yon  gloomy  hills,  a  dull  morass, 
Nor  takes  nor  gives  the  orbed  solar  sheen; 
The  ill  man  is  that  turbid  watery  plain, 
No  trait  of  God  is  ever  imaged  there, 
And  life's  grand  final  end  is  frustrated. 


Cod  fills  the  unwalled  amplitude  of  Space; 
God  fills  Duration's  boundless  plenitude, 
Great  attributes  of  the  Universal  Mind: 
Where,  then,  amid  the  thunder-rocked  heavens, 
The  wildly  fitful  hurricane-vexed  air, 
The  maniac  ocean,  and  the  staggering  earth 
Shall  tottering  mankind  find  a  home  more  meet 
Than  the  still  bosom  of  the  Deity? 

•J.Btft 
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THE  BURIED  BOOK  OF  SAINT  COLUMB :  A  LEGEND  OF  ULSTER. 


BY   PRANCES  BBOWN. 


The  old  and  widely-diffused  belief  in  ancient  books 
capable  of  communicating  mysterious  powers,  but  always 
injurious  to  their  readers,  has  long  occupied  a  prominent 
pUce  among  the  superstitions  of  Ulster.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scottish 
origin,  but  the  idea  is  current  in  the  popular  faith  of  all 
nations,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  curious  traditions 
of  the  kind,  which  is  still  repeated  by  some  lingering 
branches  of  a  former  generation,  regards  the  notable  Bishop 
of  Deny,  who  acted  such  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  period 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 

The  movements  of  that  memorable  time,  connected,  as 
they  are,  by  many  a  link,  with  those  of  after  rebellion,  are 
jet  recalled  by  Ulster  hearths  and  fields  more  vividly  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  where  their  memory  has 
been  eflaced  by  later  agitations ;  but  their  province  was 
at  once  the  well-spring  and  last  entrenchment  of  both,  and 
the  people  still  revert  to  them  with  that  mixture  of  intel- 
ligence and  earnestness  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
and  which  gives  even  to  their  popular  tales,  though  apt  to 
border  on  the  wild  and  incredible,  a  species  of  admonitory 
interest. 

In  the  year  1782,  when  every  parish  and  every  village 
in  Ulster  had  its  corps  of  Volunteers,  commanded  by  the 
most  influential  proprietor,  when  free  trade  was  the 
standing  theme,  and  military  manoeuvres  the  eager  study 
of  every  man,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  no  district 
tamed  oat  better  trained  bands,  or  more  ardent  leaders, 
than  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon. 
That  small  town,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  richly 
cultivated  landscape,  at  the  base  of  a  vast  expanse  of  hills, 
six  miles  west  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  great  northern 
highway  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  has  acquired  a  large 
notoriety  in  Irish  history  from  the  meeting  of  delegates 
which  took  place  in  its  Presbyterian  church,  and  proved 
the  only  sunburst  of  genuine  patriotism  which  Ireland  has 
wen  for  centuries.  But  long  before  it  waa  no  less  famous 
with  the  readers  of  old  story,  from  occupying  the  very  site 
of  the  castle  of  the  O'Neills,  where,  in  Celtic  times,  reigned 
the  chiefs  of  Ulster,  and  from  whence  the  great  Earl  of 
Tyrone  recouquered  the  principality  of  his  ancestors,  and 
coped  by  turns  with  the  whole  power  of  England  and  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth. 

Every  trace  of  his  stronghold  has  long  since  disappeared. 
The  town  was  one  of  James  the  first's  earliest  colonies, 
and  founded  on  its  rains,  at  the  great  confiscation  of  Tyr- 
oonnell  and  Tyrone. 

The  national  faith  and  character  of  those  hardy  settlers 
yet  remains  impressed  on  its  entire  neighbourhood,  which 
has  always  been  energetic  and  comparatively  prosperous, 
hat  many  a  record  of  its  ancient  rulers  does  the  district 
ho&st  also.  Remains  of  churches  and  monastic  edifices, 
carved  stone  crosses,  and  beacon  towers,  have  long  attracted 
the  antiquary,  not  to  mention  the  ruined  castle  and  battle- 
field of  Benbnrb,  where  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  traditionally 
fcaown  as  the  last  warrior  of  his  race,  utterly  defeated  the 
anny  of  Monroe.  Owen  Roe  was  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  thai  warlike  age,  and  Cromwell's  re-conquest  of 
Ulster  was  believed  ta  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  his 
'  death,  which  took  place  about  three  years  after  the  battle 


of  Benburb,  when  he  was  laid  with  royal  honours  and  loud 
laments  in  the  ancient  monastery  of  Cavau.  In  spite  of 
the  difference  of  faith  and  race,  his  memory  was  regarded 
as  that  of  a  patriot  in  the  province,  and  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  political  questions  of  tho  day,  which  excited  much 
public  interest,  and  some  government  indignation,  were 
published  in  Belfast  under  the  signature  of  "  Owen  Roe's 
Ghost." 

The  authorship  of  such  a  work  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
peril,  and,  therefore,  of  curiosity,  also  ;  but,  by  common 
consent  of  all  parties  in  his  neighbourhood,  it  was  fixed  upon 
Bernard  O'Neill,  master  of  English  Composition  in  tho 
High  Schoolof  Dungannon,  and  a  resident  at  Castlecaulfield. 
Tho  village  so  called  is  about  two  Irish  miles  north  of 
Dungannon,  and  close  on  the  wild  uplands  of  Pomeroy. 
It  resembles  the  former  in  age  and  origin,  being  situated 
where  once  stood  the  hold  of  the  O'Neills'  fosterers,  and 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  Elizabethan  manor-house, 
built  there  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Charlemont, 
which  was  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  "a  fair  bawn,  having  a  fortified  village  hard  by 
of  twenty  English  families." 

At  the  period  of  our  story  there  were  no  fortifications 
there,  but  many  looms,  every  second  man  being  a  lineu 
weaver.  The  families  had  increased  tenfold,  and  were 
no  longer  English ;  and  the  village  was,  as  it  is  still,  a 
small,  industrious,  comfortable  place,  with  the  manor-house 
long  in  ruins,  and  a  fair  every  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Bernard  O'Neill,  in  the  parlance  of  his  people,  was  a 
"  spoilt  priest,"  and  his  early  career  had  been  like  that  of 
many  in  his  country — the  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  many  cabins  that  straggle  out  at 
the  end  of  every  Irish  village  as  well  as  Castlecaulfield. 
His  family  were  Roman  Catholics,  a  faith  then  almost 
confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  Ulster,  and  more  especially 
so  in  that  Presbyterian  district ;  and  he  had  been  selected 
out  of  nine  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  chiefly  by  the 
advice  of  Father  Phclhn,  their  spiritual  director,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  hedge  schoolmaster. 

All  the  stratagems  of  a  poor  scholar's  life  were  practised 
by  Barney  O'Neill,  as  the  neighbours  called  him  ;  but  as 
Carleton  has  already  described  them,  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge  on  how  he  journeyed  from  county  to  county  in 
search  of  classical  learning,  with  no  money,  ragged  clothes, 
and  a  bag  of  borrowed  books,  depending  for  his  subsistence 
on  teaching  the  children  of  small  farmers  ;  how  eventually 
the  means  which  purchased  his  first  suit,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Irish  college  in  Prance,  was  raised  by  collections  at 
sundry  chapel  doors  ;  and  the  family  rejoiced  in  the  pro- 
spect of  his  succeeding  Father  Phelim  ;  reviving,  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject,  a  long  submerged  claim  to  pub- 
lic respect  on  the  ground  of  their  descent  from  the  chiefs 
of  Tyrone,  the  limits  of  whose  ancient  estates  they  now 
became  partial  to  tracing,  and  sometimes  disputed  over 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours. 

Many  letters  and  years  passed,  and  Barney,  the  poor 
scholar,  returned  to  his  native  village,  a  tall,  handsomo 
man,  with  a  rather  distinguished  air,  and  most  thoughtful 
countenance  ;  a  wardrobe  that  astonished  his  uncle,  the 
only  tailor  in  Castlecaulfield ;  the  degree  of  master  of  aits 
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in  his  pocket,  bat  do  testimonials  of  divinity — for  Bernard 
O'Neill  had  refused  to  be  mode  a  priest.  How  this  revo- 
lution had  been  effected  was  never  definitely  known.  His 
family  either  could  not  or  would  not  explain  it.  Some 
said  he  had  left  the  Irish  college  and  become  a  Frotestant, 
some  that  he  had  convened  with  the  French  philosophers 
and  bad  no  religion  at  all,  and  others — but  they  only 
whispered — thought  it  might  have  somehow  regarded  his 
cousin,  the  tailor's  daughter,  who  had  died  of  typhus  fever 
a  week  before  his  arrival.  The  former  supposition  was  in 
some  degree  supported  by  his  appointment  to  a  mastership 
in  the  High  School,  it  was  said,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dcrry,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
in  France.  The  next  was  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
he  attended  no  place  of  worship  whatever,  and,  though 
strictly  moral  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  avoided  all 
participation  in  duties  of  religion.  The  only  evidence  that 
could  be  adduced  for  the  last-mentioned  was,  that  imme- 
diately on  his  return,  the  twin-brother  and  confidant  of 
poor  Rose,  though  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  had 
abandoned  shears  and  lapboard,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  Bernard's  personal  service  as  his  humble  com- 
panion and  man  of  all  work. 

There  were  some  who  regarded  the  man's  unhallowed 
abstinence  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  his  relatives,  to 
whom  declared  Protestantism  would  have  been  still  more 
intolerable.  If  things  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  the 
awe  with  which  they  hod  learned  to  look  on  one  so  much 
their  superior,  or  Bernard's  liberality  in  pecuniary  matters, 
kept  them  silent;  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  besides 
sundry  collateral  branches  of  the  family  tree,  were  well 
married,  or  provided  with  good  service  through  his  means, 
especially  his  elder  brother  Terrence,  whom  that  friendly 
Bishop  had  taken  at  Bernard's  request  for  his  personal 
attendant.  The  roof  and  floor  of  his  parents'  cabin  were 
kept  dry ;  they  never  wanted  for  peat  fuel,  a  cow,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco,  and  anything  further  would  have  been  but  an 
invasion  of  their  comfort. 

Bernard  and  his  trusty  servant,  Maurice  Flynn,  occupied 
a  small  but  respectable  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. Over  its  domestic  economy  Maurice  presided  without 
a  rival,  sometimes  admitting  an  elderly  dame  who  lived 
opposite,  as  he  said,  to  help  him.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  which,  by  the  way,  was  also  one  of  James 
the  First's  establishments,  was  handsome  for  a  resident  of 
an  Irish  village.  Bernard  O'Neill's  simple  habits  made  it 
more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants.  It  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  he  saved  little,  but  he  snared  much,  and  was 
generally  respected  for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  most 
gentlemanly  manners. 

Bernard  never  associated  with  the  class  in  which  he  had 
been  born ;  between  him  and  them  there  was  a  great 
gulf,  and  though  a  young  man,  he  led  a  studious  and 
somewhat  solitary  life,  his  chief  companions  being  books, 
but  his  politics  were  known  to  be  those  of  the  Volunteers. 
He  had  made  but  little  public  demonstration,  yet  such  was 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  the  letters  which 
created  so  great  a  sensation  were  at  once  ascribed  to  him. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  popular  excitement  had 
risen  to  its  highest  pitch  in  Dungannon  and  its  vicinity, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  it  was  known  that 
the  Irish  Volunteers  had  determined  to  hold  a  grand  eon* 
vention  on  the  15th,  and  that  town  had  been  chosen  for 
their  meeting  plane  on  account  of  its  central  situation  and 
eminent  seal  in  the  cause.    To  that  assembly  men  of  all 


parties  looked  forward  with  the  most  earnest  anxiety.  The 
Liberals  felt  that  by  its  consequences  they  must  stand  or 
fall.  The  Government  officials  knew  that  their  interests, 
and  perhaps  their  political  existence,  were  staked  upon  it 
While  to  neutral  minds  it  presented  the  probability  of  an 
impending  civil  war — the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  in 
strong  contrast  to  earlier  as  well  as  later  factions — the 
opposition  then  included  much  of  the  rank,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  talent  of  the  land.  It  was  a  time  to  make 
thoughtful  men  ponder  deeply  on  the  past  and  the  fount; 
for  the  die  was  about  to  be  cast,  and  who  could  tell  what 
destinies  it  carried  f 

Bernard  O'Neill  sat  in  his  small  parlour  at  the  close  of 
a  oalm  but  cold  twilight,  as  usual,  reading  a  large  book, 
and  opposite  him  sat  that  faithful  though  uncongenial 
sharer  of  his  home,  Maurice  Flynn,  industriously  mending 
his  old  coat,  as  he  expressed  it, "  to  keep  the  loneliness  off 
him."  The  bore  white  walls,  ornamented  only  with  some 
popular  prints — Grattan,  Curran,  George  Washington, 
and  the  American  Congress — the  carpetless  oak  floor, 
which  Maurice  boasted  that  his  hands  kept  in  order,  and 
the  single  table,  covered  with  coarse  green  baize,  might 
have  seemed  poor  and  comfortless  in  eyes  familiar  with 
affluence ;  but  a  blazing  fire  of  bogwood  filled  the  room 
with  a  warm  and  ruddy  light,  in  whioh  both  faces  looked 
cheerful,  and  Maurice  had  fallen  into  his  wonted  reverie 
touching  the  grandeur  which  Master  Barney,  as  he  respect- 
fully styled  his  cousin,  had  attained  in  comparison  with 
the  accommodations  of  earlier  days, 

Maurice  resembled  his  master  as  little  in  personal  ap- 
pearance as  in  education  and  fortunes.  He  was  a  short, 
squat  little  fellow,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  born  oH, 
and  though  not  twenty- five,  his  motions  were  so  methodi- 
cally slow  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  aged 
grandfather  who  had  wouderfully  retained  his  faculties. 

"  Thank  goodness  for  it  all,"  ejaculated  he,  at  length 
finishing  the  mental  survey. 

"For  what,  Maurice?"  said  Bernard,  looking  up;  but 
the  reply  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  of  stumbling  steps. 
Next  moment  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  in  walked 
the  Bishop's  servant. 

"Is't  yersilf,  Terry?"  cried  Maurice,  springing  from  his 
seat  in  joyful  welcome ;  for  between  him  and  Terrenes 
O'Neill  there  existed  an  old  but  rather  jealous  intimacy, 
on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  relationship  to  Master 
Barney. 

"  Faith  is't,"  responded  Terry ;  "  an  well  for  ye  its 
no  worse,  afther  leavin'  the  mosther's  doore  open  these 
thrubbled  times,  when  ye  don't  know  what  might  come 


in." 

"  We  haven't  much  to  lose,  brother,"  said  Bernard, 
shaking  him  heartily  by  jbhe  hund ;  "  but  come,  take  off 
your  greatcoat,  and  tell  us  how  is  the  Bishop." 

"  He's  bravely  in  Dungannon,  yonder  at  White's  Inn, 
wid  all  his  grandure,  an  packed  me  off  wid  this  letter  to 
ye,''  said  Terry,  producing  the  epistle. 

•*  Is  the  Bishop  oome  on  the  diUgation  bisnessf '  in- 
quired Maurice,  who  now  returned  from  securing  the 
outer  door. 

« 'Deed  is  he I"  said  Terry,  "an  the  whole  of  us  wid 
him — two*and-twinty  sarviats,  besides  the  huntsman  and 
the  chaplain ;  but  maybe  he  isn't  buildV  the  gran'  home 
all  out,  yonder  at  Derry." 

"  Is't  a  castle,  Terry  ?"  demanded  Maurice, 

«  Ay,  ye  may  say  that*    But  do  ye  know  where  its  * 
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buikhV  ?  There's  nobody  here  bat  ourselves,"  continued 
Terry,  gUncing  anxiously  at  Bernard,  who  seemed  absorb- 
ed in  the  letter,  which  he  read,  by  the  light  of  the  bog- 
wood  fire*  M  An'  a  may  as  well  tell  yes  a  qnare  story 
abodt  it.  The  bishop's  buildin'  his  house  on  the  very 
spot  where,  they  say,  the  ould  Abbey  of  Columkill  stud 
for  nine  hundred  years.  There's  neither  stick  nor  stone 
of  it  to  be  seen  there  now,  bit  whin  they  wur  diggin'  for 
ike  foundations,  wid  the  bishop  lookin'  on,  I  wis  prisint 
raeself  beside  Jerry  Friell,  the  best  digger  in  the  parish, 
bit  all  on  a  sudden  he  stopped  wonderful  short.  *  What's 
the  matter  wid  ye  ?'  says  the  bishop, '  Floze  yer  rivirince's 
hwor,'  says  Jerry,  *  me  spade  his  struck  agin  somethin' 
hard.'  '  Bring  it  up,'  says  the  bishop,  and  he  called  the 
rest,  and  they  cleared  away  the  clay,  an'  there  wis  an 
inn  box,  as  rid  as  ye  like  wid  rust,  an'  an  ould  padlock 
on  it  *  It's  mighty  light  to  be  money  ;'  says  Jerry,  as 
be  pulled  it  up.  •  You'll  get  half  of  all  it  contains,  ray 
fine  fellow  ;'  says  the  bishop,  and  he  knocked  off  the  pad- 
lock wid  a  stone,  bit  sorra  a  pinsworth  wis  there  that  we 
cud  see,  bit  a  big  black  book.  *  A  don't  want  the  half 
of  that  anyway,  yir  rivirince,'  says  Jerry.  '  Where  will 
ve  hurry  it  ?*  *  Why  do  ye  say  so,  my  good  fellow  V 
says  the  bishop,  *  Bekase,  says  Jerry, '  am  thinkin'  that's 
the  odd  book  that  Saint  Columb  laid  by  !'  <  Bring  that 
sp  to  the  palace  ;  it's  a  great  antic,'  says  the  bishop  to 
me,  potnttn'  to  the  box,  an'  away  he  walked  wid  the  ould 
book  under  his  arm.  •  By  the  piper,  hell  read  it !'  says 
Jerry.  *  Ov  coorse,'  says  I.  *  Well,  it's  a  pity,  for  he  bad 
the  heart  and  the  band  of  a  prince,  bit  there's  no  help 
for  hard  fortune/  says  he.  Whin  I  heerd  that,  I  axed 
him  all  about  it,  an*  he  tould  me  there  wis  an  ould  story, 
that  Saint  Columkill  had  onoe  been  a  heath  in',  an'  nivir 
read  a  book  but  one  that  cum  out  of  Egypt,  on'  it  larn't 
him  all  that  wis  to  cum,  bit  whin  he  was  conrarted  an' 
built  the  ould  abbey,  he  hurried  it  under  the  high  alther 
wid  his  curse,  aayin',  that  whoever  opened  that  book  wid 
nivir  rest  agin  either  here  or  hereafther,  for  he  had  read 
bit  the  half  ov  it,  and  they  wud  read  the  whole." 

"Is  there  any  thin'  wrong,  Masther  Barney  f"  cried 
Maurice,  as  he  caught  the  troubled  and  half-terrified  look 
with  which  Bernard  turned  from  the  letter,  at  these 
words. 

"  Nothing  at  all ; "  said  Bernard,  hesitatingly,  "  but 
the  bishop  wishes  to  see  me  this  night  in  Dungnnnon. 
Rest  yourself,  Terry,  and  you  and  I  will  take  the  road. 
Gire  Terry  a  glass,  Maurioe.  What  sort  of  a  night 
is  it!" 

"  Dark  an'  could  as  ivir  blew,''  responded  Maurice, 
as  he  produced  the  then  current  refreshment,  from  a  cor- 
ner cupboard.  "  Couldn't  the  bishop  wait  till  the  mornin ', 
or  com  in  his  own  coach,  I  wondher  f ' 

His  master  made  no  reply  to  these  observations. 
Terry  discussed  the  glass  of  spirits,  and  the  brothers  con- 
versed as  familiarly  as  relations  so  dissimilar  could. 
Then  equipped  with  greatcoat,  comforter,  and  thick  walk- 
ing-stick* Bernard  set  out  with  his  brother ;  and  Maurice, 
mentally  resolving  to  go  and  meet  him  on  his  return, 
seated  himself  by  the  solitary  fire. 

The  singular  and  imposing  figure  which  "Frederick 
Deny,"  as  in  clerical  fashion  he  was  styled,  made,  at  that 
agitated  period,  has  been  remarked  on,  according  to  their 
different  opinions,  by  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  and 
left  a  strange  impression  on  the  popular  mind  of  Ulster. 

Nobly  born  *  said  inheriting  princely  revenues,  he  seemed 


possessed  of  a  more  than  parvenue  love  of  pomp  and  dis- 
play. His  housekeeping  was  on  a  scale  of  almost  regal 
splendour  and  hospitality,  and  he  never  travelled  without 
a  train  like  that  of  a  petty  sovereign.  His  political  views 
were  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  he  merits  honourable  re- 
membrance for  his  endeavours  to  remind  the  Volunteers 
of  their  Catholic  countrymen's  right  to  representation — 
the  denial  of  which  so  justly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
their  party. 

It  was  probably  from  these  circumstances  that  there 
originated  two  prevalent  reports,  which  have  long  sur- 
vived him.  First,  that  he  had  secretly  adopted  the  Catho- 
lic creed ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  entertained  a  visionary 
design  of  becoming  the  independent  monarch  of  Ireland. 
The  bishop  had  travelled  early,  and  far.  He  was  believed 
to  be  a  learned  and  talented  man ;  but  manifested,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  curious  inclination  for  the  converse 
of  charlatans  of  every  description,  and  made  some  singu- 
lar acquaintances  for  a  prelate. 

The  most  substantial  monument  of  this  bishop  is  a 
beautiful  villa,  near  Derry,  built  on  a  Venetian  plan,  and 
known  as  the  Cassino.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  standing 
on  the  traditional  site  of  a  long  demolished  abbey,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Saint  Columba,  commonly  called 
Saint  Columb,  whose  strangely-worded  prophecies  are  still 
current  among  the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  story  which  Terrence  related  that  night,  regarding 
the  bishop's  discovery,  is  no  less  popular  ;  nor  was  that 
circumstance  ever  elucidated.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it 
filled  the  musings  of  Maurice  Flynn,  as  he  sat  alone  in 
the  parlour.  His  work  had  been  resumed,  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but,  like  all  things  under  repair,  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  stitches  his  coat  was  found  to  require.  How- 
ever, its  renovation  was  at  last  complete,  and  Maurice  had 
commenced  a  search  for  his  own  walking-stick,  when  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  a  loud  knock  summoned  him  to  the 
door.  It  was  the  bishop's  carriage,  bringing  home  his 
master. 

"  Now,  that's  doin'  the  dacent !  "  said  Maurice,  as  he 
ushered  him  in,  candle  in  hand  ;  but  as  the  light  fell  on 
Bernard's  face  he  saw  that  it  seemed  pale  and  careworn, 
as  if  the  interview  had  been  a  trying  one.  "  A  hope  his 
rivirince  is  well,  an'  that  ye  hiv  got  no  bad  news,  Mas- 
ther Barney,"  said  the  anxious  attendant. 

"None  in  the  world,  Maurice,"  said  Bernard  ;  "  the 
bishop  is  quite  well,  and  had  only  some  matters  to  con- 
verse about." 

"  I  hiv  been  thinkin',"  continued  Maurice,  "  it  was  a 
qnare  story  that  Terry  tould  about  the  ould  book." 

"  All  nonsense ! "  said  his  master,  hurriedly,  seating 
himself  beside  the  fire;  "but  it  is  late,  Mauriee,  and  you 
were  up  early — hadn't  you  better  get  to  bed  ?  " 

Maurice  had  lived  with  Bernard  as  a  friend  rather  than 
a  servant.  He  had  not  been  used  to  see  his  master's 
temper  ruffled,  or  secrets  kept  from  him ;  but  such  seemed 
now  the  case,  and  the  spirit  of  friendship  revolted. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  vexed  look,  "  it's  throe  a  wis 
early  up,  an'  may  be  you  could  want  me  company.  So 
good  night ! "  and  Maurice  hurried  up  stairs  to  his  own 
dormitory. 

Next  day  they  met  as  usual,  but  Maurice  did  not  for- 
get* There  was  a  mystery  in  the  business  which  he  could 
not  solve,  and  his  curiosity  was  piqued  as  well  as  his 
friendship.  Bernard,  too,  had  grown  suddenly  reserved 
and  thoughtful,  as  if  he  had  some  subject  of  earnest  mental 
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debate;  and  Maurice  was  more  than  astonished  when, 
in  the  evening,  about  the  hoar  of  Terry's  visit,  the 
bishop's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  his  master — 
as  it  seemed,  by  appointment — hastily  arranged  his  toilet, 
and  stepped  in,  telling  him  not  to  sit  up  as  he  had  a  key. 
Maurice  had  nothing  to  do  that  night,  and  he  sat  by  the 
hearth  wondering  and  surmising,  till  all  the  legends  he 
had  ever  heard  enme  crowding  back  on  his  memory ;  and 
he  rose  and  left  the  solitary  house  for  that  of  his  father. 
It,  like  the  homes  of  most  country  tailors,  was  an  emporium 
of  news  and  politics ;  but  the  gossips  had  long  dispersed, 
and  Maurice  been  some  hours  in  bed,  before  his  master's 
return.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  thus  passed. 
Duly  as  the  winter  twilight  closed,  that  carriage  arrived, 
and  Bernard  departed.  He  returned  sometimes  earlier, 
and  sometimes  later,  but  always  looked  weary  and  troubled 
in  the  morning;  and  though  he  regularly  attended  his 
wouted  duties,  seemed,  as  his  pupils  afterwards  remem- 
bered, at  times  unaccountably  absent. 

Maurice  could  elicit  no  explanation  of  these  strange  pro- 
ceedings either  by  curious  inquiry  or  vigilant  observation  ; 
hut  that  the  bishop  still  remained  at  the  principal  inn  of 
Dungannon,  and  had  particular  business  to  transact  with 
Bernard  every  evening,  in  its  great  oak  parlour. 

At  length  the  day  of  so  much  interest  and  anxiety 
arrived.  Never  had  Dungannon  seen  such  military  pagean- 
try, and  such  eager  crowds.  From  an  early  hour  of  that 
dim  winter  day,  the  streets  were  lined  with  men  oftll  ranks 
and  ages,  in  the  dashing  uniform  of  the  Volunteers,  while 
armed  battalions,  with  music  and  banners,  marched  in 
from  the  rural  districts.  The  windows,  the  doors,  and 
even  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were  thronged  with  spectators; 
and  every  space  unoccupied  by  the  armed  men  was  crowded 
with  the  peasantry,  who  had  poured  in  from  ten  miles 
round  to  see  the  Delegation,  for  every  order  of  Ireland  had 
hope  in  the  Volunteers. 

The  Delegates  marched  two  and  two,  fully  armed, 
through  a  living  lane  in  that  dense  multitude,  to  their 
meeting-house — as  poor  and  plain  an  edifice  as  ever  Dis- 
senters worshipped  in.  Hundreds  of  their  political  friends 
and  associates  closed  the  long  procession ;  and  in  the  shouts 
that  greeted  them  as  they  passed,  were  heard  names  that 
have  become  famous  in  history  through  widely  different 
memories.  Flood, by  whose  war  with  Grattan  his  party  was 
to  fall — Curran,  whose  after  eloquence  was  mighty  against 
triumphant  and  unscrupulous  power — Robert  Stewart, 
whom  they  were  to  call  Lord  Castlereogh — Edward  Fitz- 
gerald ;  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone— but  the  loudest  acclama- 
tion was  raised  for  the  liberal  and  most  popular  Bishop  of 
Derrv. 

"  Why  don't  you  cheer?"  said  a  man  behind,  laying  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Maurice  Flynn,  as  he  stood 
fast  wedged  in  a  crowd  of  his  own  order. 

"  Sorra  bit  I'll  cheer,"  responded  he,  casting  an  upward 
look  of  recognition  at  the  speaker,  who  was  none  other 
than  Terrence  O'Neill.  "  There's  screechin  enough  for 
him,  am  thinkin*,  widout  me?" 

"  Where's  yer  master,  Maurice?"  inquired  Terry,  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"  Where  wid  he  be,  bit  in  the  church  wid  all  the  gen- 
tlemin,  an'  tould  me  not  to  wait  for  him,  bekase  he  wud 
stay  an'  hear  out  the  delegation.  Delegation  on  them;  its 
jist  wars  and  murtber  'ill  be  the  ind  on  it;  but  this  is  a 
brave  spree,  anyhow! "  said  Maurice,  gazing  round  him. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting,  and  its  results, 


are  matters  of  song  and  story,  bat  "  the  spree*1  engaged 
Maurice  and  Terry's  attention  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
There  was  nothing  like  the  routine  of  ordinary  life  in 
Dungannon  ;  and,  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  their  ideas,  Terry,  in  right  of  his 
wealthier  station,  treated  Maurice  to  some  refreshment  at 
a  public-house.  They  were  remarkably  sober  young  men 
in  those  somewhat  intemperate  times,  but  the  night  had 
fallen  before  their  lost  gloss  was  discussed ;  and  Terry 
telling  Maurice  that  the  bishop  had  allowed  him  to  spend 
that  night  with  his  parents,  they  set  out  together  for 
Castlecaulheld. 

The  night  was  clear  and  breezy.  Maurice  and  Terr)' 
walked  on,  canvassing  the  scenes  of  the  day  with  several 
of  their  acquaintances,  who  were  also  hastening  home; 
but  one  after  another  turned  off  at  lanes  and  bye-wars, 
till  they  were  left  alone  at  a  part  of  the  road  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  anciently  stood  a  watch  tower  of  the 
O'Neills. 

"  Maurice,"  said  Terry,  whose  heart,  under  the  influence 
of  that  last  glass,  seemed  inclined  to  relieve  itself  of  a  bur- 
densome secret ;  "  Maurice,  hive  ye  any  notion  what  makes 
yer  masther  an'  the  bishop  so  thick?  It  must  be  a  quare 
business  they  hive  on  hands  every  night  in  that  oak  jar- 
lour,  as  quiet  as  mice.  Goodness  be  about  us,  bat  from 
observations  I  made  through  the  key-hole,  It  crosses  me 
that  they're  readin'  that  ould  book." 

"Oh  murther!  do  ye  think  so?"  rejoined  Maurice. 
"Bit  that  wis  the  bad  larnin  Masther  Barney  got  in  France, 
though  it  mode  him  the  cliveristman  in  Irelan',  as  all  the 
country  knows,  by  thim  gran'  letters  he  wrote  about  Owen 
Roe." 

"Are  you  speaking  to  me,  gentlemen,"  said  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  a  long  dark  cloak  and  singularly-shaped 
cap,  who,  at  that  moment,  stepped  from  behind  a  brokeu 
wall  on  the  roadside. 

"  God  bliss  us — no!"  answered  Maurice,  while  Terry 
stood  in  amazement. 

"  You  needn't  bless  yourself,  young  man,  as  you're  not 
in  the  chapel,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  sharply ;  **I  thought 
you  mentioned  my  name." 

"We  hirn't  the  plisuro  of  knowin'  ye,  sir,"  suid 
Maurice. 

"  Oh ;  I  often  walk  here,  looking  after  some  friend*  of 
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mine. 

"But  ye  don't  live  here?*  said  Maurice,  getting 
frightened — he  knew  not  why,  but  sail  curious. 

"Not  now,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  walked  slowly 
past ;  "  I  have  been  a  long  time  at  Cavan.  Its  a  book 
that  brings  me  here.     Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Maurice;  but  the  words  were 
finished  with  a  gasp;  for  he  and  Terry,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, observed  that  the  figure,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  broad  moonlight,  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  both  stood 
terror-struck  on  the  high-road. 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  at  last  recalled  them, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  joined  by  Bernard  him- 
self. Terry  first  inquired  if  he  had  met  any  one,  hut 
Bernard  assured  them  he  had  not ;  and  his  brother  made 
an  entreating  sign  to  Maurice  not  to  mention  what  had 
occurred. 

Bernard  seemed  at  once  worn  out  and  engrossed  with 
that  day's  proceedings.  He  spoke  little,  but  that  little 
was  cheerful ;  and  when  he  and  Maurice  reached  home, 
something  like  their  old  familiarity  seemed  'restored.  The 
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we  still  long;  Bernard  had  read  a  newspaper 
aloud  for  Maurice's  benefit,  told  him  all  that  had  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  letter, 
when  the  well-known  carriage  was  again  heard  driving  up 
to  the  door. 

"  Give  me  my  greatcoat,  Maurice,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Yer  coat,  Master  Barney!  Its  eleven  o'clock !''  cried 
Maurice,  determined  to  make  a  stand. 

14  No  matter,  Maurice;  I  have  an  appointment  this 
night  in  Dungannon.  Perhaps  I  won't  be  back  till 
morning.  Don't  be  lonely,  bnt  go  down  to  your  father's;" 
and  Bernard  was  stepping  out. 

"  Oh,  Master  Barney,"  cried  Maurice,  in  whose  mind 
a  great  terror  had  overcome  all  minor  ones,  "  for  the 
sake  of  her  that's  gone,  listen  to  me,  and  don't  go  this 
night,  for  yer  goin'  to  no  good.     I  hive  had  a  quare 
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"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Bernard,  sadly,  "  but  it  will  be 
the  last  time.  Don't  frighten  yourself  by  staying  alone 
hi  the  house;''  and  he  jumped  into  the  carriage,  which 
instantly  drove  away. 

Manrioe  obeyed  the  last  injunction,  though  not  in  his 
master's  meaning.  "  I'll  see  what  they're  about,"  was 
his  desperate  resolution,  as,  seizing  his  hat  and  stick,  he 
hurried  to  the  cabin  of  the  elder  O'Neill. 

"  God  save  all  here.  Is  Terry  widin  ?"  he  inquired,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened;  for  nothing  could  be  seen 
through  the  dense  tobacco  smoke  with  which  the  aged 
pair  filled  the  cabin,  from  their  seats  on  each  side  of  the 
fire. 

"  It's  me  that's  lettin'  ye  in,  sure,"  said  Terry,  at  his 
elbow. 

"  Well  thin,  Masther  Barney  wants  ye,"  said  Maurice, 
stammering  with  mere  unusage  to  falsehood. 

"  Take  a  Hate,  Maurice  Flynn,  an'  tell  us  yir  news," 
said  the  old  man. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  but  I  hivn't  time.  Its  a  brave 
place  ye  hive  there — I  wish  ye  good  ov  yir  comforts," 
said  Maurice,  with  the  civility  of  his  class. 

"Ay,  Maurice,"  grumbled  the  old  dame,  "we  have 
plenty,  bat  sorra  one  his  time  to  spake  to  the  ould  people. 
They're  all  away  doin'  for  themselves,  an'  Barney's  too 
great.  Blessin's  on  him !  Good  night,  boys,  an'  Terry, 
dear,  come  back  if  ye  can." 

Once  outside  the  door,  a  few  words  sufficed  to  explain 
what  had  occurred,  and  Maurice  and  Terry  agreed  to  take 
the  road  to  Dungannon.  It  was  now  utterly  deserted  ; 
Maurice  thought  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  carriage 
far  ahead,  bat  it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  they  hastened 
on  without  speaking,  except  that  both  repeated  their  rosa- 
ries in  passing  that  broken  wall.  The  streets  of  Dun- 
gaanan  were  silent  when  they  reached  it,  as  those  of  a 
country  town  are  apt  to  be  at  midnight.  The  crowd  and 
pageant  of  the  day  were  over,  but  again  the  sound  of  the 
carriage  was  heard.  "We'll  follow  it,  Maurice,"  said 
Terry ;  and  follow  they  did,  though  it  led  them  half  round 
the  town,  and  close  to  the  meeting-house  where  the  con- 
atone  had  been  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  the  silence 
was  deepest  now;  but  their  ears  were  assailed  on  all  sides 
hj  the  steps  of  a  coming  crowd.  "  May  be  they're  goin' 
to  hoold  another  Diligation.  Be  the  piper,  the  meetin'- 
hoose  is  lighted,"  said  Terry,  and  lighted  it  was,  though 
faintly. 

The  gate  of  toe  yard,  or  green,  which  generally  sur- 
rounds such  churches,  stood  open;  there  were  evidently 
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people  within,  and  the  two  spies  had  just  time  to  take  refuge 
behind  some  trees  that  grew,  as  Terry  said,  "  convaniant," 
when  out  of  the  principal  door  walked  the  bishop  and 
Bernard  0  'Neill,  the  former  carrying  a  lautern  of  strange 
form,  and  the  latter  a  large  oaken  book.  "  It's  itself  !" 
whispered  Terry,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  volume.  But 
Bernard  at  ouce  took  his  position  beside  the  bishop,  both 
having  their  backs  to  the  door,  and  began  to  read. 

The  tone  was  low  and  the  words  were  Latin,  but  when 
the  reader  paused,  the  bishop  called  aloud  on  some  Latin 
name.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  within  the  church  the 
movements  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Then  a  voice  in  the 
act  of  delivering  a  continuous  oration,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  wild  cheer  as  if  from  thousands,  and  when  it 
ceased,  a  little  man  in  official  robes  walked  out,  and  passed 
slowly  before  the  bishop  and  Bernard. 

"  That's  Mr.  Cumin,"  said  Terr}',  still  whispering. 
"  I  never  saw  him  so  gran*.  Murtbcr,  hut  that  must  be 
the  great  meetin'  intirely.  "Where  has  he  gone,  do  you 
think  ?"  Maurice  couldn't  see.  But  again  Bernard  read, 
and  at  another  pause  the  bishop  called.  As  he  spoke, 
there  came  at  once  the  peal  of  bugles  and  drums,  followed 
by  long  rolls  of  musketry  and  rushing  of  squadrons  in  the 
wild  uproar  of  a  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  with 
torn,  bloody  clothes,  and  a  ghastly  face,  rushed  out,  and 
was  lost  in  the  night. 

"  It's  Lord  Edward !"  gasped  Terry,  but  Bernard  read 
on,  and  again  the  bishop  called.  Maurice  and  Terry 
could  scarcely  believe  their  ears,  for  they  heard,  as  if  close 
at  hand,  the  roar  of  a  stormy  sea,  followed  by  a  confused 
murmur  of  steps  and  voices,  and  sonic  one  saying  aloud, 
"  The  French  are  lauded."  Suddenly  all  was  still,  and 
then  came  the  noise  of  bolts  and  bars  driven  home,  and 
the  hammering  of  men  at  work,  as  if  upon  a  scaffold,  while 
out  of  the  church  walked  a  man  in  strange  dark  uniform, 
with  a  bloody  razor  in  his  baud.  "  It's  Air.  Tone  !  but, 
Maurice,  was  it  himself  cut  his  throat?''  "  I  didn't  see 
that — but  whisht !"  said  Maurice. 

Bernard  read  again,  and  the  bishop  called  another 
name.  There  was  a  sound  heard  like  rustling  robes  and 
papers,  and  then  a  man  walked  out  in  a  rich  court  dress ; 
but  they  saw,  by  the  bishop's  lantern,  that  his  hands  were 
dripping  with  blood. 

"  What  his  that  chap  done  ?  It's  Mr.  Robert  Stewart, 
too!"  said  Terry. 

"  Work  enough  of  the  kind ! "  said  a  voice  close  beside 
them. 

"Who  are  yon?"  said  Maurice,  half  aloud.  "Hive 
you  been  at  that  meetin'?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man;  "that  book  has  gathered  us 
all  here ! "  and  at  the  same  instant  the  pair  recognised 
the  stranger  they  had  met  at  the  broken  wall.  Thoughts 
whose  horrorB  they  could  never  tell  in  after  years  passed 
over  them,  and  uttering  one  mingled  shout  of  "  God  have 
mercy  on  us  ! "  Maurice  and  Terry  rushed  from  the 
spot. 

That  night  the  parish  priest  and  apothecary  were  each 
roused  from  their  rest,  to  render  professional  assistance  to 
two  young  men,  who  had  fallen  in  at  the  still  open  door  of 
a  public-house  in  a  lane  leading  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  strong  convulsions — as  it  was  believed,  from  fright. 
It  happened  to  be  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  that 
evening,  and  the  landlord  at  once  recognised  Maurice 
Flynn  and  Terrence  O'Neill. 

Before  daylight,  Maurice  was  eo  far  recovered  as  to  tell 
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tho  priest  all  that  they  had  seen  ;  but  though  Terry's 
physical  strength  returned,  his  intellect  was  irrecover- 
ably gone.  The  youug  man  never  spoke  a  rational  word 
after,  but  lived  many  years  in  a  state  of  harmless  imbe- 
cility. 

The  priest  of  Dungannon  was  a  polished  prudent  man, 
and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Volunteers,  lie  tried  to  con- 
vince Maurice  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax  or  a  fancy,  and 
strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  publish  it;  the  story  was 
therefore  partly  suppressed.  But  the  bishop's  coachman 
knew  that  his  master  had  sent  him  to  the  inn,  saying,  he 
would  drive  home  himself  from  the  house  of  Colonel 
Jones,  where  he  spent  the  eveniug — that  he  and  Bernard 
O'Neill  had  arrived  very  late,  and  on  foot,  and  that  all 
the  servants  had  been  nent  in  the  morning  to  look  after 
the  horses,  which  were  heard  and  seen  for  miles  through 
the  country  the  night  before,  thundering  over  fields  and 
fences  with  the  carriage,  till  it  was  broken  to  pieces  ou 


the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  Popular  rumour 
also  added,  that  the  horses  never  could  be  tamed  or  har- 
nessed again,  and  were  shot  one  after  another  as  utterly 
vicious  and  unserviceable. 

It  was  stranger  still  that  Maurice  never  would  return 
to  Bernard's  house,  but  resumed  his  father's  bench  and 
business ;  and  his  former  master,  within  the  same  week, 
resigned  his  situation  and  became  private  secretary  to  the 
bishop.  As  the  latter,  from  that  period,  gradually  gave 
up  political  agitation,  and  travelled  from  city  to  city  on 
the  continent,  till  his  death,  these  circumstances  were  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  knowledge  of  coming  events,  and  the 
curse  of  restlessness  derived  from  that  long-buried  volume. 
Report  said  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican;  and  some  years  after  the  bishop's  decease,  a 
tourist  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon  mentioned 
that  he  had  recognised  Bernard  O'Neill  among  the  silent 
monks  of  Chartreuse. 


THE    LOST    FRIEND. 


What  seek'st  thou  here?  o'er  treasure  gone 

A  miser  do'st  thou  bend  ? 
I  seek  tor  something  I  have  known — 

The  figure  of  a  friend. 

I  seek  a  smile — the  sun  is  bright 

And  lovely  to  the  eye ; 
But  sunbeams  are  but  drops  of  light, 

No  wonder  that  they  die. 

I  seek  a  voice — the  voice  of  bird, 

It  makes  the  ear  rejoice, 
But  inward  echo  it  ne'er  stirred; 

Tis  not  a  human  voice. 


Huh  smile — by  that  I  knew  'twas  day — 

His  voice  heard  in  mine  ear, 
Sweeter  than  bells  on  new-year's  day, 

iUng  in  to  me  new-year. 

lie  loved  me  as  few  else  could  love, 

For  few  bad  grieved  as  he; 
He  loved  mo  when  I  needed  love, 

Nor  asked  for  sympathy. 

And  ask'st  thou  what  I  seek  that's  gone? 

Why  like  a  miser  bend  ? 
Thou  ne'er  canst  know  who  hast  not  known 

The  figure  of  that  friend. 

Thomai  Blackbcike. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


When  nature,  rich  in  glory,  shone, 

And  spread  her  boundless  treasure  forth, 
A  minstrel,  weary  and  alone, 

Sat  on  a  summit  of  the  north. 
It  was  the  loved  land  of  his  sire ; 

In  distant  climes  long  had  he  been, 
And  as  he  gated  he  tuned  his  lyre 

To  sing  the  praises  of  the  scene. 

"  Reclining  on  this  mountain-top, 

Where  shades  of  eagle  forms  sweep  past, 
Where  often  springs  the  antelope, 

And  sea-birds,  screaming,  tune  the  blast, 
I  cannot  now  resist  the  power 

That  thrills  with  secret  fire  my  soul. 
While  at  this  bless'd,  enchanting  hour, 

1  gaze  enraptured  on  the  whole. 

"  "Tis  noonday,  and  the  blazing  sun 

Has  hush'd  each  echo  to  its  rest ; 
For  here  no  city  sends  its  sound 

Like  thunder  through  the  aching  breast. 
And  all  is  mute,  save  where  a  rill 

In  pearly  brightness  springs  below, 
Aad  ever}'  vale  around  is  still, 

Nor  heard  the  voice  of  joy  or  woe. 


"The  fields  beneath  are  waving  green, 

And  check*  d  in  Many  a  varied  fens, 
While  clear,  meandering  streams  are  seen, 

That  never  knew  the  ocean  storm. 
And  on  the  heath-clad  hills  around, 

The  Bheep  and  kine  in  shadow  He; 
The  far-off  sea,  without  a  sound, 

Seems  blending  with  the  boundless  sky. 

**  In  distance,  on  the  mountain  sides, 

A  rural  village  sweetly  lies ; 
The  curling  smoke  above  it  glides, 

And  fair  its  sacred  spires  arise. 
Before  it  spreads  a  beauteous  bay 

With  gallant  barks  upon  its  breast, 
And  in  the  dazzling  sheen  of  day 

It  seems  a  picture — all  at  rest. 

"  Oh !  when  I  cast  my  eyes  inspired 
On  all  the  bliss  around  me  spread, 
I  feel  my  expanding  bosom  fired, 

And  more  to  heaven  than  mankind  wed. 
The  burnished  sea  sends  forth  its  light, 

Refracted  from  its  dazzling  breast, 
While  islands,  scattered  in  their  might, 
Look  glorious  from  their  ocean-rest !* 

Aspkew  Pajlk. 
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In  the  character  of  the  English  people  there  are 
general  features  scarcely  recognised  by  foreign  na- 
tions, or  at  times  even  by  ourselves.  Among  these 
is  our  love  of  music.  Until  lately  the  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  prevalent  that  what- 
ever leaning  we  might  have  towards  poetry  and 
romance,  however  we  might  shine  in  wild  adven- 
tnre,  or  display  that  irresistible  energy  which  leads 
to  conquest  and  dominion,  we  were  little  susceptible 
of  the  pleasure  which  springs  from  listening  to  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  And  this  idea,  it  must 
be  owned,  arose  and  spread  naturally  enough. 
We  are  a  reserved  people,  fond  of  conventionalities 
and  appearances,  very  much  addicted  to  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  and  above  all  things  ashamed 
to  betray  emotions  before  strangers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  world  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  sentiment 
is  supposed  to  be  a  merit,  and  therefore  people  covet 
the  reputation  of  being  impressionable.  Thero  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this.  It  produces 
a  willingness  to  recognise  openly  and  frankly  the 
claims  of  art,  but  leads,  at  the  same  time,  in  those 
who  are  really  ignorant  and  unsusceptible,  to  a  gross 
affectation  of  superior  taste  to  a  ridiculously  false 
enthusiasm,  and  to  those  extravagancies  of  manner 
and  language  which  distinguish  the  shallow  pre- 
tender from  the  man  of  real  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility. 

Most  of  the  continental  nations  had,  until  lately, 
little  else  to  think  of  but  am  usemen  t.  Politics  were 
interdicted  to  them  by  their  governments,  and, 
where  political  investigations  are  forbidden,  litera- 
ture itself  becomes  worthless.  Pleasure,  therefore, 
of  all  kinds,  became  the  solo  object  of  life,  and  mu- 
sic and  the  drama  were  called  in  to  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals of  intrigue.  If  they  produced  no  great 
statesmen,  they  could  boast  of  the  composers  of 
successful  operas  ;  the  place  of  politicians  was  sup- 
plied by  singers  ;  and  if  the  most  execrable  discord 
prevailed  in  the  state,  they  wero  certain  to  find  a 
fall  blaze  of  harmony  in  the  theatre.  All  their 
talk,  consequently,  turned  upon  what  to  them  were 
the  great  events  of  the  day — the  achievements  of  a 
favourite  cantatrice,  the  squabbles  of  managers, 
the  loves  and  friendships,  the  hatred  and  jealousies, 
or  occasionally,  perhaps,  the  virtues  and  moral 
qualities  of  performers  and  singers. 

In  topics  like  these  it  is  impossible  for  a  free 
people  to  take  an  equal  degree  of  interest.  It  is 
no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  art  of  all  kinds  has 
flourished  most  in  democracies,  a  truth  which  may 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  just 
been  stating.  There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency 
in  the  matter.  In  a  well  organised  state  there  is 
a  time  and  a  place  for  everything  ;  for  severe  study 
and  serious  business  as  well  as  for  the  arts  ;  and 
those  elegant  amusements  and  enjoyments  which 
contribute  to  fit  men  for  the  sterner  duties  and 
mow  laborious  pursuits  of  life.  Without,  there- 
fore, meriting  the  name  of  a  musical  people,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  justly  applied  to  us,  we 
are  perhaps  more  fully  alive  to  the  true  delights 
of  mnjic  than  any  other  nation  in  Christendom. 


Travel  through  France,  through  Germany,  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Spain,  and  you  will  meet 
with  infinitely  less  entertainment  for  the  ear  than 
in  England.  We  dare  say  there  are  those  who 
will  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  bare  idea ;  but  a 
nation's  real  taste  for  music  may  always  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  barrel  organs  put  in  requi- 
sition. All  tho  grinders  of  tunes,  all  the  retailers  * 
of  stereotyped  airs,  all  the  small  artists  who  vend 
harmony,  as  it  were,  by  the  ell,  flock  to  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  best  market  in  the  world.  In  stroet 
music,  in  street  singing,  we  accordingly  outdo  all 
other  nations,  so  that  these  islands  maybe  compared 
to  one  vast  cage  out  of  which  torrents  of  melody 
are  perpetually  gushing. 

The  same  remark  precisely  will  apply  to  the 
higher  efforts  of  musical  talents,  so  that,  though 
great  singers  may  commence  their  career  in  other 
countries,  they  inevitably  verge  ultimately  towards 
England,  where  they  are  supposed  to  reach  the 
summit  of  fame.  The  continent  is  only  a  sort  of 
preliminary  school.  Thero  tho  first  crude  efforts 
of  tho  singer  are  made,  and  the  separation  takes 
placo  between  mediocrity  and  genius.  But  wheu 
all  that  art,  and  study,  and  experience  can  effect 
has  been  accomplished,  the  artist  turns  towards 
England,  where  tho  brightest  laurels  are  to  bo 
gathered  ;  after  which  there  is  nothing  to  bo 
aspired  to  but  repose,  retirement,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not  a  popular  opinion, 
but,  if  our  readers  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
and  think  for  themselves,  they  will  find  it  is  a  true 
one.  Where  was  the  scene  of  tho  greatest  triumphs 
of  Catalan!,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Al- 
boni,  or  Jenny  Lind  ?  Not  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  but  London.  No  one  can  doubt  this,  be- 
cause the  facts  of  tho  case  are  on  record.  But  if 
we  wish  to  know  the  feeling  which  pervades  Italy, 
for  example,  wo  have  only  to  mix  thero  with  the 
young  aspirants  for  fame,  when  we  shall  find  that 
every  heart  beats  to  be  distinguished  in  Inghil terra, 
to  which  they  invariably  look  as  tho  goal  of  all 
their  efforts.  AVo  once  remember  conversing  in 
Tuscany  with  a  beautiful  singer  Mho  had  never 
travelled  further  than  Naples,  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  general  character  of  the  European 
nations.  But  in  her  comparative  obscurity  all  the 
great  traditions  of  tho  musical  world  had  reached 
her,  and  she  would  dwell  for  hours  on  the  brilliant 
visions  which  floated  before  her  when  she  thought 
of  England.  The  fascination  may  reside,  no  doubt, 
partly  in  our  wealth,  yet  only  partly,  since  it  is  far 
less  the  fortunes  they  make  here  than  the  admira- 
tion and  the  glory  which  attend  the  making  of 
them,  that  constitute  the  attraction. 

It  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  evident  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  assign  a  low  place  to  music  in  the 
list  of  national  amusements.  We  regard  it  as  a 
highly  pure  source  of  pleasure ;  and  as  they  who 
administer  delight  to  us  deserve  to  be  rewarded  to 
a  certain  extent,  perhaps  even  with  affection,  we 
cannot  otherwise  than  approve  of  the  enthusiasm 
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excited  among  the  true  lovers  of  music  by  Jenny 
Lind.  Music,  however,  addresses  itself  more  to  the 
imagination  than  the  intellect,  and  more  to  the 
senses  than  to  either;  and  it  is  only  the  sensorons 
sphere  of  our  nature  that  it  can  be  said  to  refine 
and  purify.  Tho  intellect  lies  beyond  its  reach,  but 
as  it  moves  among  our  passions,  and  fans  them  with 
its  breath,  it  appears  to  melt  and  bear  away  all  the 
grosser  elements,  while  it  excites  and  invigorates 
whatever  is  healthful  in  them.  Nearly  all  persons 
know  some  voice  with  which  they  associate  whatever 
is  most  pleasing  and  rapturous  in  life.  They  have 
heard  it  perhaps  in  their  happiest  hoars,  when  the 
whole  instrument  of  their  mind  was  attuned  to  har- 
mony, when  their  passions  had  been  lulled  by  enjoy- 
ment into  luxurious  repose,  and  when  the  various 
softer  sentiments,  melting  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  appeared  to  have  lifted  up  the  soul  to  the 
very  summit  of  happiness. 

It  is  from  this  portion  of  our  life's  experience  that 
wo  derive  the  power  to  sympathise  heartily  with  a 
public  singer.  The  spell  she  exercises  does  not  re- 
bide  entirely  in  her.  We  contribute  much  towards 
tho  completion  of  the  process,  and  her  voice,  as  it 
diffuses  itself  over  the  theatre,  becomes  as  it  were 
ten  thousand  voices,  modified  by  partiality  and  fond- 
ness, which  speak  in  different  tones  to  every  heart 
In  this  consists  entirely  the  triumph  of  music.  It 
is  as  the  handmaid  to  something  else  that  it  eon- 
quors.  The  taste  goes  for  much,  but  the  heart  goes 
for  infinitely  more ;  and  as  we  listen  we  gather  up, 
as  it  were,  and  bind  together  all  the  delicious  threads 
of  our  former  existence,  and  bind  them  secretly 
around  the  one  we  love.  No  one  can  have  ever 
penetrated  into  the  metaphysics  of  music  without 
becoming  conscious  of  this.  We  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, from  insinuating  anything  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  public  singer,  and  only  endeavour  to 
account  for  what  must  be  otherwise  inexplicable. 

There  is  another  observation  which  we  mav  as 
well  throw  out,  now  that  we  have  got  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject — it  is  this,  that  Jenny  Lind,  belong- 
ing to  a  northern  race,  speaks  more  directly  to  the 
sympathies  of  a  northern  nation  than  a  woman  cast 
in  the  fiery  mould  of  the  south.  There  is  far  more 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyncraeies  of  race 
than  our  philosophy  has  yet  led  us  to  acknowledge. 
For  example,  no  art  purely  Hellenic  has  hitherto 
been  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  north.  Even 
religion  itself  has  acquired,  in  passing  tho  Alps,  a 
new  character,  and  been  invested  with  different  at- 
tributes, and  learned  to  speak  to  the  heart  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  in  other  latitudes.  The  causes  of 
these  phenomena  may  lie  too  deep  for  scrutiny,  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  real  or  influ- 
ential. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exists  among  us  a  small 
number  of  individuals  bearing  within  them  the  germs 
of  southern  affinities,  introduced  by  the  mixture  of 
blood,  or  some  of  those  other  subtle  and  unknown 
processes  which  produce  the  modifications  of  indi- 
vidual temperament,  whose  whole  system  of  sensi- 
bility is  more  alive,  and  vibrates  more  fiercely  to  the 
touch  of  fiercer  natures.  These  form  the  compara- 
tively small  minority  who  experience  inferior  delight 
from  the  performances  of  Jenny  Lind.     They  re- 


cognise her  talent  They  voluntarily  proclaim  the 
wonderful  resources  of  her  art  Tbey  dwell  with 
critical  earnestness  on  her  numerous  and  varied 
merits,  moral  and  technical.  She  does  not  how. 
ever,  possess  a  thorough  command  of  their  sympa- 
thies, to  stir  the  whole  depths  of  which  requires  the 
presence  of  an  element  seldom  found  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  temperate  zone.  To  them,  an  Italian 
woman  of  equal  genius  would  possess  infinitely 
greater  charms.  Take  an  illustration  from  the 
sister  art  of  sculpture.  Two  artists,  the  one  from 
Scandinavia,  the  other  from  Rome,  may  divide  be- 
tween them  a  block  of  Carrara  marble,  and  each 
sculpture  therefrom  a  Venus.  Those  artists  will 
each  impress  upon  the  goddess  the  characteristics 
of  their  country  and  their  race,  and  their  respective 
peculiarities  will  recommend  their  workmanship  to 
those  influenced  by  analogous  sympathies.  But  the 
admirers  of  each  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  others, 
or  be  able  to  enter  into  the  admiration  they  respec- 
tively excite.  The  voice  is  the  Carrara  marble  to 
a  singer,  and  is  moulded,  and  fashioned,  and 
adapted  to  produce  particular  effects  by  the  same 
principle  which  presides  over  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  races. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  account  for  what 
might  otherwise  seem  unaocountable — the  superior 
influence  exercised  by  Jenny  Lind  over  society  in 
England.  Scarcely  has  any  public  singer  bees 
before  received  so  freely  into  the  homes  and  hearths 
of  English  families,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  persons*,  equally  estimable,  have  been 
among  us.  But  all  the  analogies  ef  their  nature 
constituted  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  familiar 
intercourse,  while  by  blood  and  race  Jenny  Lutd 
appears  to  be  one  of  ourselves.  Her  very  name  is 
as  purely  English  as  that  of  Margaret  Smith. 
There  are,  besides,  other  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed towards  producing  the  same  result.  Shs 
is  said,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  have  formed  an 
attachment  in  this  country,  and  to  have  meditated 
settling  here,  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  the  case 
with  any  Italian  singer  of  the  first  eminence.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  latter,  we  may  be  correct  judges, 
and  liberal  patrons  of  merit ;  our  taste  may  be 
sound  and  our  generosity  unequalled  ;  but  we  are 
not  generally  calculated  to  become  their  compa- 
nions for  life,  to  excite  or  repay  their  volcanic  affec- 
tions. Jenuy  Lind  is  an  Englishwoman  at  the  first 
remove,  while  Pasta  or  Catalani  would  not  have 
been  rendered  such  by  a  century's  residence. 

These  considerations  will,  we  think,  sufficiently 
explain  the  regret  which  has  accompanied  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jenny  Lind's  retirement  from  the 
stage  ;  but  this  feeling  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  just  put  in  circula- 
tion, that  the  step  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  alarming  state  of  her  health.  She  ia  said  to 
be  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  which  aflfeet  the  head* 
and  increase  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  action 
of  the  heart.  It  is  added,  that  a  suddentaeceu  of 
this  complaint  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  ef  Hay,  deter* 
mined  her  to  quit  the  stage  immediately  v  and  on 
the  10th  she  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  took  her 
leave  of  the  public.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in  tfass  cats, 
that  a  sort  of  friendly  and  famiHar  intercourse  had 
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com©  to  exist  between  the  favourite  singer  and  the 
habitant  frequenters  of  the  opera.  Pleasure  of  all 
lands  is  sure  to  beget  in  finer  natures  gratitude  to- 
wards the  bestowers  of  it ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
hate  listened  whole  seasons  to  Jenny  Lind  without 
having  experienced  extraordinary  delight,  and  some 
degree  of  attachment,  at  least,  to  her  who  had  so 
profusely*  Mattered  it.  When  brought  face  to  face, 
therefore,  for  the  last  time,  the  groat  singer  and 
the  public  could  net  but  experience  extraordinary 
teniations.  Partings  are  proverbially  painful ;  but 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  for  ever — when  you 
think  yon  are  listening  to  the  tones  of  a  beloved 
voice  which  yon  shall  never  more  listen  to  again — 
at!  the  best  feelings  of  your  nature  come  actively 
into  play,  and  aid  in  swelling  the  sympathy  of  the 
momdnt.  Many  of  those  present  remembered — 
indeed,  it  wae  bat  two  years  before — when,  after 
long  expectation,  they  had  first  heart!  Jenny  Lind 
in  the  very  part  which,  with  greatly  more  developed 
powers  she  was  then  playing  before  them — that, 
we  mean,  of  u  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  The  brief 
interval 'of  time  wae  forgotten,  and  though  the 
itr&ngef  from  Stockholm  had  been  almost  by  inter- 
course converted  into  a  friend,  they  looked  upon  her 
as  an  unexpected  visitant  to  our  shores,  and  greeted 
to  with  repeated  and  rapturous  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, which  altogether  overcame  her  sensibility, 
and  melted  her  into  tears. 

No  incidents  of  this  kind  are  wanting  to  establish 
the  philosophic  troth  that  pleasure  is  a  great  re- 
finer and  purifier  of  our  nature.  The  difference, 
indeed,  between  the  savage  and  the  civilised  man 
consists  chiefly  in  their  different  appreciations  of 
pleasure.  Much  ban  been  written  respecting  the 
ultimate  designs  of  art— particularly  of  the  highest 
form  of  it,  poetry— and  it  has  been  not  [infrequently 
pretended  that,  in  order  to  justify  its  claims,  it  must 
he  shown  to  Lave  an  ethical  purpose.  In  a  certain 
•snsc,  this,  no  doubt,  is  true.  Whatever  imparts 
dignity  or  beauty  to  our  nature,  whatever  softens 
the  heart,  whatever  gives  a  wider  range  to  our 
nobler  and  more  beautiful  sympathies,  is  ethical. 
Pedants  in  philosophy,  however,  too  often  deny 
this  epithet  to  pleasure,  which,  whether  ethical  or 
not,  it  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being.  For  pleasure 
is  brief  happiness,  and  happiness  is  protracted 
pleasure.  The  wisest  speculators,  therefore,  on 
human  nature,  though  they  may  have  differed  about 
the  term,  have  all  agreed  about  the  truth,  that 
pleasure  is  the  supreme  good  of  humanity,  which  it 
rtflnes,  purifies,  and  elevates,  so  as  to  confer  upon 
it  ultimately  something  of  a  divine  character. 

Te administer  this  land  of  pleasure  Jenny  Lind 
hat  derated  her  whole  life.  Looking  back  to  her 
early  and  obsrare  career  in  Sweden,  we  find  that 
•he -was  the  daughter  of  poor  bat  respectable  pa* 
rtnssi^who  earned  their  livelihood  by  keeping  a 
fthefth  !•  Whether  or  net  singing  was  taught  by 
thorn  is  not  said.  Jenny,  however,  from  the  first 
5*117  asW  I  emerging  from  infiunCy,  began;  to  put 
ftwoY  tht !  treasures  of  her  voice,  with  which  she 
consoled  herself  far- the  dradgery  which  must  every » 
vhei*  he  the  lot  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is 
^natural  to -suppose  that  this  must  have  been 
W  Mie*  beetmj*  we  awe  all,  more  or  leas,  impelled 


by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  exercise  the  talents  we  pos- 
sess ;  though,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  partiality 
and  weakness  of  biographers  would  probably  havo 
induced  them  to  invent  the  circumstance.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  describe  minutely  all  the  events 
and  incidents  of  Jenny  Lind's  life,  for  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ordinary  biographies.  Our 
object  rather  is  to  explain  under  what  influences 
she  made  her  appearance,  and  by  what  fortunate 
chain  of  accidents  she  was  led  to  make  the  stage 
her  profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  her  biography 
without  discovering  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  scenes  and  adventures  through  which  she  passed 
and  those  related  by  Madame  Sand  of  her  heroine 
Consuelo.  Jenny  Lind,  indeed,  had  not  to  start 
from  so  depressed  a  point  in  the  social  scale.  Her 
parents,  as  we  have  said,  were  respectable,  while 
Consuelo  emerged  from  rags  and  infamy  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  to  put  her  virtues  and  patient  gen- 
tleness to  the  test,  and  overcoming  all,  achieved  for 
herself  ultimately  a  lofty  and  envied  place  in  so- 
ciety. Jenny  Lind's  biography  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  yet  been  written  ;  but  we  know  that  it  was 
to  an  actress  who  accidentally  heard  her  sing  that 
she  owed  her  introduction  to  the  world.  This  ac- 
tress was  Madame  Lundberg,  who  urged  upon  her 
parents  the  propriety  of  having  her  instructed  in 
music,  and  devoting  her  ultimately  to  the  stage* 
But  how  came  Madame  Lundberg  acquainted  with 
the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  who,  it  is  said,  en- 
tertained a  peculiar  aversion  for  theatres?  Was  it 
only  to  the  houses  themselves  that  they  objected, 
while  they  delighted  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  those  who  acted  in  them  and  lived  by  them  ? 
Some  day,  perhaps,  these  points  may  be  cleared  up. 
At  present  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Jenny  Lind's 
life  lies  enveloped  in  the  thick  mist  of  accident. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  accidental,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  accident  which  brought  Lind  and  his  wife 
acquainted  with  Madame  Lundberg,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  she  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  little  school  girl. 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  life  of  persons  of 
genius  passes  at  first  under  a  thick  cloud,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  dispersed,  and  is  met  by  the  retroactive 
inquiries  of  future  years.  Parents  and  friends,  un- 
observant at  the  time,  get  up  a  sort  of  artificial  re- 
collection of  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  have 
noticed,  when  their  child  emerges  into  celebrity. 
This  has  rendered  many  sceptical  respecting  the 
infantine  exhibition  of  genius  which  many  remark- 
able persons,  and  Jenny  Lind  among  the  number, 
are  said  to  have  made.  At  three  years  of  age,  we 
are  told,  she  already  began  to  display  her  fondness 
for  singing,  and  gradually  learned  to  execute  some 
of  the  old  airs  of  her  country ;  but  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is  this,  were  her  father  or  her  mother 
musical  ?  Was  the  music  of  those  airs  broathed 
about  her  cradle  ?  Was  it  from  the  gontle  maternal 
lips  that  she  heard  the  old  Swedish  melodies  ringing 
and  humming  round  her  before  she  could  speak  ? 
or  was  it  some  neighbours,  some  aunt,  some  distant 
relative,  who,  living  in  the  house,  and  associating 
familiarly  with  the.  family,  first  shed  into  Jeuny'a 
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miad  the  seeds  of  music,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  wonderful  celebrity  which  she  has  now 
acquired  ? 

Hitherto  there  may  bo  said  to  be  no  anecdotes 
in  circulation  respecting  the  early  period  of  Jenny 
Lind's  life,  though  many,  doubtless,  will  be  recol- 
lected or  invented.  It  is  said  that  she  softened  the 
hours  of  sickness  or  toil  by  singing.  But  what  was 
her  sicknesses  and  what  was  her  toil  I  When  the 
illness  of  a  child  is  severe,  it  seldom  takes  refuge 
in  music,  and,  least  of  all,  in  singing;  whereas,  if 
its  labours  bo  not  altogether  disproportion^  to  its 
strength,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it 
accompany  them  with  a  song.  So  far,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  what  is  related 
of  Jenny  Lind's  childhood.  But  the  fault,  we  fully 
believe,  is  in  the  biographers,  and  not  in  the  sub- 
ject, for  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  remark- 
able persons  have  not  made  an  early  display  of 
their  faculties,  the  rule  is  that  they  should  be  un- 
common from  the  beginning,  and  evident  to  all  who 
have  the  quickness  to  observe  indications  of  their 
coming  powers. 

In  one  of  Jenny  Lind's  biographies  it  is  prettily 
said  that  the  spell  of  song  was  upon  her  from  her 
birth,  and  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  relate  that  by 
the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lundberg,  the  actress  already 
mentioned,  Jenny  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Croelius,  a  well-known  teacher  of  music  at  Stock- 
holm. But  to  whom  is  he  well  known  ?  Not  to 
the  English  public  certainly,  though,  in  relation  to 
Jenny  Lind,  he  may  hold  the  same  place  that 
Forpora,  in  Madame  Sand's  novel,  holds  towards 
Consuolo.  But  in  this  case  we  should  like  to  know 
something  of  his  previous  career;  who  were  his 
other  pupils,  and  what  contributions  he  has  made, 
if  any,  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  music.  It  may 
be  that  this  ignorance  is  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
but  in  no  account  that  we  have  seen  of  Jenny  Lind 
have  we  met  with  any  explanation  of  Croelius 's  po- 
sition. That  ho  was  acquainted  with  convention- 
ally great  people  appears  from  the  narrative,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  made  known  his  young  prodigy 
to  Count  Puche,  the  manager  of  the  Court  theatre 
in  the  Swedish  capital.  Nobility  is  a  cheap  thing 
in  thoso  countries,  and  accepts  menial  and  trivial 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  prince,  for  which  rea- 
son we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  finding  a  count 
a  stage  manager.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble situations  a  nobleman  can  nil  at  court,  and  may 
possibly  emancipate  him  from  the  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking others  infinitely  less  honourable. 

Already,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  did 
Jenny's  voice  possess  the  power  of  exciting  emotion, 
which  is  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of  it  now. 
Count  Puche,  with  that  exaggerated  enthusiasm 
which  belongs  to  nearly  all  foreigners,  especially  in 
what  relates  to  music,  professed  to  bo  transported 
by  it ;  and  with  that  wrong  judgment,  which  is  the 
habitual  accompaniment  of  false  enthusiasm,  pre- 
cipitated Jenny  Lind  into  the  acting  of  parts  well 
enough  calculated,  indeed,  to  display  her  youthful 
powers,  but  still  better  calculated  to  blast  them. 
In  all  kinds  of  study  the  aiming  at  premature  dis- 
tinction is  almost  always  fatal  to  lasting  fame,  and 
music  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  role.     To 


tax  beyond  means  the  powers  of  the  voice  or  mind 
is  to  make  imminent  risk  of  destroying  them, 
which  the  wiso  men  of  Stockholm  very  nearly  ac- 
complished for  Jenny  Lind.  They  placed  her  in 
a  hot-bed  of  adulation  and  excitement.  They 
amused  themselves  by  those  displays  which  were 
rapidly  undermining  her  constitution,  mental  and 
physical ;  and  it  seems  to  us  extremely  probable 
that  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that  made  old 
Croclius  relinquish  the  instruction  of  his  youthful 
pupil,  being,  probably,  determined  that  if  she  was 
to  be  ruined  it  should  at  least  bo  by  others.  The 
post  relinquished  by  this  Porpora  of  the  North  was 
accepted  by  Ilcrr  Berg,  who  is  said  to  have  beeu 
deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  music,  and  to  hira, 
wo  are  told,  Jenny  Lind  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  this 
science.  It  may  be  so,  but  iu  our  opinion  a  girl  of 
ten  years  old  is  little  qualified  to  penetrate  into  the 
principles  of  any  science  whatsoever.  The  probability 
is,  that  ho  carried  on  with  more  severity  the  system 
of  discipline  commenced  by  Croelius,  and  so  far 
proved  his  inferiority  to  that  master.  At  any  rate, 
Jenny  Lind  was  expected  to  produce  more  material 
results  than  her  constitution  would  permit,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Ilcrr  Berg  and  Count  Puche  she 
was  forced  into  a  premature  development  which 
nearly  deprived  the  world  for  ever  of  one  of  its 
greatest  singers. 

It  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  possess  Jenny 
Lind's  own  account  of  this  period  of  her  life,  and 
if  she  possess  that  devotion  to  her  art,  for  which 
we  are  inclined  to  give  her  credit,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  she  will,  ere  long,  in  the  interest  of  music  and 
for  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  others,  de- 
scribe those  varied  processes  by  which  her  own 
vocal  powers  were  ripened  at  the  risk  of  being  ut- 
terly annihilated.  Throughout  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  idea  is  more  prevalent  than  that 
of  converting  children  into  wonders.  It  pervades 
our  schools,  it  regulates  the  proceedings  of  our  col* 
leges  and  universities.  Nor  is  it  of  recent  date. 
The  schools,  says  Helvetius,  are  filled  with  clever 
boys,  and  the  world  with  very  foolish  men.  Milton 
also,  in  his  day,  complained  that  the  pedantic 
teachers  of  youth  wfcro  in  the  habit,  as  he  forcibly 
expresses  it,  of  wringing  blood  from  the  noses  of 
their  pupils,  or,  in  other  words,  of  torturing  them 
into  displays,  which  at  best  were  mere  delusions, 
which  frequently  proved  fatal  to  thoso  who  made 
them.  Jenny  Lind  was  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the 
list  of  those  victims.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
she,  herself,  should  be  aware  of  the  fearful  process 
going  on  within  her,  which,  had  not  nature  fortu- 
nately interposed,  might  have  consigned  her  to  a 
premature  grave.  For  three  years  Herr  Berg, 
with  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  fully  equal,  at 
least,  to  his  knowledge  of  music,  incited  his  youth- 
ful pupil  to  unremitting  exertion,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  suddenly,  without  any  visible  cause, 
Jenny  Lind  became  voiceless  altogether.  She  was 
then  twelve  years  old,  and  her  form  unfitted  hor  to 
shine  in  those  children's  parts,  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  distinguished  herself,  while  she  was,  of 
course,  altogether  unfit  for  those  representations  of 
womanhood  which  required  fully  developed  form 
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and  mind.  But  the  connoisseurs  of  Stockholm 
were  blind  to  the  indications  of  nature,  and  applied 
every  kindof  excitement  to  re -invigorate  the  flagging 
powers  of  her  mind.  To  no  purpose.  Jenny,  as 
far  as  concerned  singing,  was  dumb. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  distinguished  singer  is  now 
the  victim  of  nervous  sensibility,  we  may  fearlessly 
trace  it  to  the  influence  of  those  injudicious  friends 
▼ho  had  charge  of  her  youthful  years.  Not  content 
to  keep  pace  with  nature,  they  sought  to  engraft  a 
woman's  powers  on  the  physical  constitution  of  a 
girl,  to  awaken  emotions  the  organic  power  to  ex- 
press which  nature  bad  not  yet  given,  and  alto- 
gether to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  chronology  of  life, 
by  opening  the  floodgates  of  passions  before  nature 
had  provided  channels  for  carrying  off  the  torrent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  more  valu- 
able, in  a  philosphical  point  of  view,  than  a  full  and 
frank  revelation  of  the  feelings  of  a  child  of  genius 
under  such  circumstances.  But  we  have  no  exam- 
ple of  Buch  a  relation  on  record.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  that  of  Madame  Roland,  who,  how- 
erer,  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  memory,  and 
may,  nay,  must,  have  attributed  to  herself  in  her 
early  years  ideas  which  never  could  have  been 
avakened  in  her  till  a  much  later  period. 

At  twelve  years  old  Jenny  Lind  may  be  said  to 
have  touched  upon  the  critical  period  of  her  life. 
She  had  to  pass  through  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rates the  child  from  the  woman.  Should  she  be 
•offered  to  traverse  it  wisely,  that  is,  silently,  with- 
out making  any  more  foolish  effort  to  antedate  the 
gift  of  time  ?  Or  should  she  be  made  the  victim 
of  the  vanity  of  those  around  her,  who,  to  display 
the  effects  of  their  own  system  of  teaching,  were 
obviously  ready  to  offer  her  up  on  the  altar  of  their 
Mlf-love  ?  Fortunately,  it  was  found  that  she  could 
aot,  at  thai  time,  sing  at  all,  and  so  they  left  her 
to  herself,  and  suffered  her  physical  system  to  ac- 
quire strength,  and  her  mind,  in  comparative  soli- 
tude, to  generate  those  habits  which,  under  the 
name  of  virtues  and  talents,  have  since  charmed 
the  world.  At  this  period  of  her  life  it  seems  to 
have  been  Jenny  Lind's  greatest  ambition  to  per- 
form the  part  of  Agatha  in  Weber's  opera  of  "  Der 
Freisehutz."  Upon  this  part,  therefore,  it  is  proba- 
ble she  bestowed  much  silent  study  and  meditation, 
in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  enabled  to  command 
that  applause  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
the  lovers  of  fame. 

When  four  years  had  elapsed  in  this  comparative 
•chpse,  it  happened  that  a  young  person  was  want- 
ing to  sing  the  solo  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  "  Roberto 
U  Dlavolo,"  and  the  good-natured,  though  injudi- 
cious, Herr  Berg  bethought  him  of  his  neglected 
pupil.  Tne  thing  in  itself  was  of  little  importance  ; 
but  Jenny  Lind  acquitted  herself  so  well  in  it, 
that  the  entire  part  of  Agatha,  in  "Der  Freischutz," 
tsi  shortly  afterwards  assigned  to  her,  and  she 
enjoyed  an  engagement  as  prima  donna  in  the 
opera  of  Stockholm.  This  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
We  have  known  in  Italy  a  prima  donna  of  eighteen, 
*bo,  whatever  may  have  been  her  subsequent  fate, 
vis  no  less  devoted  to  her  profession  than  Jenny 
Lind  herself  except  when  some  gust  of  wild  and 
•tormy  passion  came  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  her 


•studies.  Habitually  gentle  and  reserved,  she  de- 
voted ten  hours  every  day  to  music,  besides  three 
hours,  during  which  she  performed  in  the  evening, 
and  with  this  laborious  life  she  was  as  happy  and 
light-hearted  as  a  bird.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  sombre  skies  of  the  north,  Jenny  Lind  may 
have  been  equally  cheerful,  though  her  gaiety  must 
have  had  less  of  sunshine  in  it,  for  the  mind,  after 
all,  is  more  or  less  a  mirror  which  reflects  faithfully 
the  accidents  and  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

To  be  a  prima  donna  at  sixteen  is  to  occupy  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  positions  in  which  a  woman 
can  be  placed.  Dangerous  we  mean  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  for  if  she  escaped  that  moral  contagion 
which  is  too  frequently  found  diffused  through  tho 
theatrical  world,  she  may  yet  be  attracted  and 
overcome  by  that  other  contagion  which,  without 
injuring  the  character  in  a  conventional  point  of 
view,  subverts,  nevertheless,  all  its  better  qualities, 
and  deprives  it  of  all  grace  and  loveliness.  Jenny 
Lind  triumphed  over  all  these  temptations,  and  re- 
mained— and  remains,  we  believe,  to  this  hour — a 
gentle,  modest,  unassuming  person,  full  of  genius 
and  tenderness,  and  equally  full  of  that  grace  and 
humility  which  confer  on  genius  its  greatest  charms. 
Properly  speaking,  her  education  as  an  actress  had 
now  to  commence.  She  had  never  bestowed  the 
usual  attention  on  the  performance  of  tragic  parts, 
and,  when  that  of  Agatha  was  entrusted  to  her,  is 
said  to  have  remained  during  the  rehearsal  so  im- 
moveable, that  the  actors  all  trembled  for  the  re- 
sult. But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  differ- 
ent persons  have  very  different  modes  of  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  duties  demanded  of  them. 
Some  require  to  go  through  a  sort  of  dull  discipline 
and  reach  the  goal  by  incessant  repetitions,  while 
others  spend  their  time  in  measuring  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
then  reach  it  by  a  single  bound.  Jenny  Lind  is 
one  of  these.  "When  tho  moment  of  performance 
arrived  she  proved  herself  altogether  equal  to  her 
part,  and  excited  publio  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  highost  pitch. 

And  here  again  we  feel  painfully  tho  extreme 
meagreness  of  details  in  the  published  biographies 
of  Jenny  Lind.  This  absolute  barrenness  some 
attempted  to  conceal  by  swelling  and  extravagant 
phrases,  which,  however,  it  must  be  obvious,  cannot 
mend  the  matter.  What  we  want  are  details,  and 
these  have  not  yet  been  given.  Wo  know  that 
the  girl  of  sixteen  got  by  degrees  to  bo  eighteen, 
but  there  is  very  little  other  important  information 
to  be  acquired  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of 
one  fact  which,  for  good  reasons,  we  shall  notice 
briefly: — The  celebrated  Garcia  was  at  that  time 
esteemed  the  best  musical  teacher  in  Europe,  and 
Jenny  Lind,  whose  voice  had  not  yet  acquired  or 
regained  ail  its  sweetness  and  flexibility,  earnestly 
desired  to  study  for  a  short  time  under  him.  But 
he  was  unfortunately  in  Paris,  and  funds  were 
wanting  for  the  journey.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, Jenny  applied  to  no  patron,  not  even  to  the 
Government,  which  is  the  usual  resource,  in  semi- 
despotic  states.  Her  independent  spirit  urged  her 
to  rely  on  her  own  exertions.  In  company  with 
her  father  she  made  the  tour  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
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way,  tinging  at  the  principal  cities  and  towns  at 
concerts,  and  thus  collected  the  means  of  defraying 
her  expenses  to  the  French  capital.  This  indicates 
a  rigorous  and  masculine  spirit,  and  does  Jenny 
Lind  as  much  honour  as  anything  in  her  subse- 
quent career. 

But  this  interesting  tour,  doubtless,  gare  birth  to 
many  letters  to  mamma,  and  other  dear  friends  at 
Stockholm,  which,  if  they  have  been  preserved,  may 
hereafter  throw  light  on  the  most  remarkable  and 
eventful  period  of  her  life.  In  that  resolution,  so 
firmly  carried  out,  she  really  set  an  example  to  all 
professional  porsons.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
become  a  parasite  of  the  wealthy  or  powerful.  She 
felt  that  it  was  within  her  competence  to  provide 
for  herself;  and  as  of  all  fruits  those  of  industry 
are  the  sweetest,  she  doubtless  experienced,  during 
her  journey  to  Paris,  a  delight  almost  altogether 
without  alloy.  Having  no  relative  who  could  ac- 
company hor  on  the  projected  journey,  her  father 
being  detained  apparently  by  paramount  duties  at 
Stockholm,  sho  set  out  alone,  as  many  an  honour- 
able and  courageous  woman  has  done  before,  feel- 
ing within  herself  the  conviction  that  a  woman 
is  never  unprotected  when  she  respects  herself. 

The  history  of  Jenny  Lind's  residence  in  Paris 
has  a  sort  of  tragi -comic  aspect,  difficult  to  describe. 
To  her,  for  a  time,  it  was  productive  of  nothing 
but  vexation  and  deep  anguish ;  but,  now  that  it  is 
past,  it  is  diffioolt  to  avoid  laughing  when  we  think 
of  the  solemn  pedantry  of  Garcia,  who  no  doubt 
thought  himself  a  person  of  as  great  importance  in 
this  nether  world  as  the  founder,  or  saviour,  of  an 
empire!  If  our  readers  have  ever  looked  into  the 
delightful  memoirs  of  Gozzi,  they  will  remember 
the  comic  style  in  which  that  jovial  old  Venetian 
describes  the  life  he  led  among  the  actresses  ;  how 
he  taught  them  their  parts ;  how  he  explained  to 
them  difficult  passages;  how*  he  educated  the  igno- 
rant ;  how  he  subdued  the  angry  and  the  passionate; 
how  he  reconciled  the  quarrelsome — in  one  word, 
how  he  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  which  rolled 
within  the  precincts  of  dramatic  life.  In  his  little 
scenic  commonwealth  he  was  as  great,  in  his  own 
estimation,  as  Solon  or  Lycurgus  in  their  respective 
republics;  and  so  precisely  was  it  with  Garcia.  He 
Raw  musical  pupils  flowing  unto  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  regarded  himself  as  a 
great  legislator,  whose  business  it  was  to  give  laws 
to  the  principal  amusement  of  modern  society. 

"We  can  easily  imagine  the  respective  faces  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Garcia  during  their  first  interview. 
Jenny,  all  timidity  and  breathless  anxiety,  looked 
up  eagerly,  no  doubt,  into  the  eyes  of  the  musical 
autocrat,  upon  whose  decision,  in  some  sort,  de- 
pended her  fate.  She  sung  before  him,  with  deeply 
excited  sensibility,  and  did  her  very  worst  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Apprehension  must  have  almost 
choked  her  utterance,  yet  the  worthy  old  dictator 
passed  judgment  upon  that  single  exhibition,  and, 
with  a  Bang  froid  which  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found self-conceit  could  confer,  informed  her  that 
she  had  no  voice,  or  at  least  was  about  to  lose  the 
one  she  had.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  man  or 
his  motives  without  having  been  placed  in  a  similar 
position,    Garcia's  acquaintance  with  singers  and 
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actresses  was  no  doubt  extensive*  aad  as  tfcere  is 
nothing  on  earth  more  wayward  than  a  woman  of 
genius,  except  a  genius  of  the  other  sex,  ha  may 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  very  pe- 
remptory language  to  keep  iMr  ebuflfflssss  aiad 
extravagance  within  bounds.  Besides,  he  judged 
of  all  womankind  by  the  warm  daughters  of  the 
south,  whose  impetuous  temperaments  would  easily 
allow  them  to  bear  pungent  remarks  and  for- 
get them.  But  upon  the  gentle,  retired,  modest 
woman  of  the  north,  this  fell  with  almost  crashing 
severity.  He  told  her  what,  no  doubt,  was  true — 
that  she  had  nearly  ruined  her  voice  by  premature 
efforts  and  too  constant  exertion ;  that  it  was,  con- 
sequently, in  many  respects  defective,  and  that  she 
must  pass  some  months  in  absolute  rest  before  he 
could  decide  whether  it  would  be  practicable  for 
her  to  proceed  with  her  profession  or  not.  With 
this  comfortless  announcement  Jenny  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  where,  in  tears  and  incessant  longings 
for  Stockholm,  she  passed  the  prescribed  period. 

If  we  now  turn  back,  and  compare  the  opinions 
of  Jenny's  Swedish  masters  with  the  ideas  of 
Garcia,  we  shall  possibly  be  perplexed  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  former  were  all  admiration  aad 
enthusiasm,  predicting  wonders  which  time  has 
now  verified ;  the  latter  all  coldness  and  discou- 
ragement, since,  at  best,  he  never  imagined  she 
would  rise  above  mediocrity.  To  account  for  these 
differences,  we  must  not  imagine  that  Croelias  and 
Herr  Berg  were  generous,  and  Garcia  envions.  By 
no  means.  The  real  cause  of  the  discrepancy  must 
be  sought  for  in  those  national  idiosyncrasies  to 
which  we  hare  already  referred ;  since,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, Garcia  was  incapable  of  experiencing  that 
enthusiastic  delight  which  northern  auditors  feel 
in  listening  to  Jenny  Lind.  He  had  been  aeons- 
tomed  all  his  life  to  a  different  kind  of  vefee — to  a 
voice  composed  of  other  elements,  aad  addressing 
itself  to  different  emotions  and  sympathies.  Henee 
he  may  have  been  unaffectedly  surprised  at  her 
great  success,  as  she  herself  is  said  to  have  been. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  what  took  place  shortly  afterwards 
with  Meyerbeer.  This  great  musical  composer, 
belonging  to  the  same  race  with  Jenny  Lind  her- 
self, and  possessing,  consequently,  similar  mental 
structure,  saw  and  felt  at  once  what  Garcia  could 
neither  see  nor  feel.  This  ethnological  affinity  onee 
presupposed,  the  apparent  anomalies  in  Jenny 
Lind's  career  became  perfectly  intelligible.  Meyer- 
beer heard  her  sing  in  three  several  operas— "Ro- 
berto il  Diavolo,"  "Norma,"  and  "Der  Freb- 
chutz,"  from  which,  perceiving  the  extent  of  her 
powers  and  the  exquisite  grace  and  felicity  of  her 
execution,  he  invited  her  into  Prussia,  with  a 
flattering  offer  for  the  Berlin  theatre.  But  the 
sweetest  fame  is  that  which  we  taste  at  home 
among  those  who  know  and  love  us.  Gil  Bias 
felt  this  when  he  returned  to  act  the  fine  gentle- 
man in  his  native  village.  But  the  townsmen  of 
the  Spanish  adventurer  were  much  less  generous 
than  those  of  the  Swedish  singer,  as  Jenny  Lind 
experienced  on  revisiting  Stockholm,  where  she 
was  received  with  increased  admiration. 

The  fendnero  for  mauio  becomes  «  passion  only 
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by  iadtlgenee,  and  by  having  no  loftier  object  to 
interest  she  feelings  In  Stockholm  this  passion 
would  seem  occasionally  to  degenerate  into  a  rage 
which  tauten  men  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
they  hear,  and  makes  them  think  and  act  like 
children.  Still,  when  the  result  of  any  taste  is  to 
produce  disiniefsstedness  and  generosity,  we  can- 
not withhold  from  it  onr  praise.  The  listening  to 
Jenny  Lind  soon  became  a  pleasure  of  which  the 
good  people  of  Stockholm  could  not  voluntarily 
content  te  be  deprived,  and  therefore  the  wealthy 
butters  of  the  city  conceived  a  plan  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attach  her  permanently  to  her  native 
place*  They  offered  annually  to  deposit  a  conside- 
rable sum  for  ten  years,  by  which  time  it  would 
amount  te  a-  large  fortune.  But  though  touched 
by  this  mark  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  her 
coofttrymen,  the  singer  was  urged  by  ambition  to 
display  her  talents  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  to  gather  laurels  more  valuable  and  enduring 
than  the  Stookholmere*  with  all  their  enthusiasm, 
could  bestow. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  Jenny  Lind 
on  her  peregrinations  through  Germany,  or  to  copy 
the  exaggerated  style  in  which  her  performances 
tor*,  are  spoken  of..  She  visited  Dresden,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna*  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  displayed  her  powers  before  the  Queen  of 
England.  What,  perhaps,  was  far  more  flattering 
to.  her,  Henrietta  Sontag,  now  Countess  de  Rossi, 
proneaneed  her  to  be  the  first  singer  of  the  age. 
Compliment*  Hike  these  often  mean  nothing,  and 
are  taken  tor  what  they  are  worth.  But  we  be- 
tiftve;  the  Countess  Bossi  is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
woman,  and,  having  herself  been  the  wonder  of 
her  day,  and  enjoyed  her  full  share  of  praise,  may 
he  supposed  to  have  spoken  frankly  of  one  with 
whom  sho  could  have  no  rivalry. 

To  Mr*  Alfred  Bnnn  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
conceived  Ike  idea  of  bringing  Jenny  Lind  to  Eng- 
land, He  entered  into  an  engagement  with  her, 
which,  aa  is  well  known,  did  not  terminate  fortu- 
nately. But  into  the  details  of  their  disagreement 
we  shall  not  eater,  since  the  people  are  already  fa- 
aaliar  with  them. 

The  oareer  of  Jenny  Lind  in  England  was  that 
which  imparted  completeness  to  her  reputation. 
She  herself  felt  that  she  had  achieved  nothing  till 
she  had  charmed  a  British  audience.      Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Vienna  were  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  London*    Here  her  powers  grew  up  to  maturity, 
and  hem  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage.  To  describe 
the  effect  of  her  singing  upon  the  public  would  be 
impossible.    Bnt  they  are  altogether  deceived  who 
imagine  it  is  unlike  what  has  taken  place  before  in 
the  case  of  other  singers.     Madame  Catalani  ex- 
cited, in  her  day,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  admi- 
ration ;  so  also  did  Madame  Pasta.     The  triumphs 
of  Matibrao,  as  more  recent,  will  be  better  remem- 
bered.   We  were  at  the  Opera  House  when  this 
superb  singer,  the  daughter  of  Garcia,  made  her 
debut,  in  company  with  her  father,  in  the  "  Barber 
ef  SeriUe.''      The  applause  she  excited  was  not 
very  great,  yet  there  were  those  present  who,  in 
the  half-shrinking  and  timid  girl,   then  foresaw 
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and  her  rich  and  animated  Spanish  features  glowed 
with  pride  and  confidence  as  she  listened  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  house.  It  was  genuine,  and  she 
felt  it ;  and  continually,  from  that  day  forward, 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  till  she  stood  in 
Europe  without  a  rival.  Her  sudden  and  lamented 
death  in  the  midst  of  her  fame,  when  public  admi- 
ration was  at  the  highest,  will  long  be  looked  back 
to  with  regret. 

When  Madame  Pasta  performed,  for  example, 
in  "Medea,"  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
pleasure  she  afforded  to  all  true  lovers  of  music 
or  the  drama.  In  singing  she  excelled  all  her  con- 
temporaries ;  in  acting  she  equalled  Mrs.  Siddons, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  range  of  the  opera  enabled 
her  to  suggest  a  parallel.  If  in  a  certain  sense  she 
was  less  popular  than  Jenny  Lind,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  anything  rather  than  the  supposition 
of  an  inferiority.  Madame  Pasta  was  probably  in- 
ferior to  no  one  that  ever  sung,  and  her  acting  was 
incontestably  superior  to  anything  ever  beheld  on 
the  opera  boards.  Yet  in  the  voice  and  manner  of 
Jonny  Lind  there  is  something  more  congenial  to 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  English  people.  Her 
voice  is  altogether  sui  generis.  Words  convey  no 
idea  of  tones  and  cadences,  and  cannot  enable  those 
to  judge  who  have  not  themselves  listened.  Emo- 
tion has  no  lengthened  vocabulary,  and  criticism 
exhausts  itself  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  give  per- 
manence to  those  forms  of  art  which  are  more  fleet- 
ing than  a  summer  cloud.  In  all  other  creations 
of  genius,  the  type  of  the  idea  exists  without  tho 
mind,  and  though  it  cannot  suggest  precisely  the 
same  conceptions  to  all,  it  remains  to  be  appealed 
to  and  consulted  by  one  generation  after  another. 
But  the  merit  of  a  singer  is  an  affair  of  testimony. 
You  can  embody  it  in  nothing,  not  even  in  language. 
You  express  yourself  pleased,  gratified,  intoxicated, 
if  you  will,  with  delight — when  you  have  rung  the 
changes  a  thousand  times  on  this  fact,  the  expres- 
sion is  all  you  have  accomplished. 

Connected  with  Jenny  Land's  stay  in  England, 
there  is,  however,  something  else  to  be  observed — 
she  filled  a  larger  space  in  tho  public  mind  than 
any  other  artist  of  any  class  whatsoever.  In  every 
society  her  name  was  mentioned.  While  the  rage 
continued,  you  never  went  into  company  without 
hearing  discussions  of  her  merits,  which  were  some- 
times carried  ou  with  as  much  vehemence  and  anger 
as  a  theological  controversy.  Much  of  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  vanity.  Those  who  had  heard 
Jenny  Lind  fancied  themselves  superior  in  some 
respects  to  those  who  had  not,  and  it  was  thought 
a  great  distinction  to  have  met  her  in  private. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  a  Swedish  author  who, 
during  his  visit  to  London,  chiefly  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  fact  that  he  was  acquainted,  very 
slightly,  perhaps,  with  Jenny  Lind. 

But  this  folly  by  no  means  touches  the  great 
singer  herself,  who  seems  to  have  preserved  altoge- 
ther the  balance  of  her  mind,  and  never  to  have 
been  puffed  up  for  a  moment  by  what  would  have 
sufficed  to  ruin  a  thousand  other  performers. 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  her  nature,  but  no  one  is 
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believe,  has  not  been  made  public  before :— -During 
her  visit  to  Bath,  she  happened  to  be  walking 
with  a  friend,  in  front  of  some  alms-houses,  into 
one  of  which  she  entered,  and  Bat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, ostensibly  to  rest  herself,  but  in  reality  to 
find  tome  excuse  for  doing  an  act  of  charity  to 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  it,  and  whom  she  had 
seen  feeble  and  tottering  at  the  door.  The  old 
woman,  like  the  rest  of  her  neighbours,  was  full  of 
the  Swedish  Nightingale,  whom  she  had  heard  was 
just  then  at  Bath,  entertaining  with  her  voice  all 
those  who  were  so  happy  and  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  theatre.  •*  For  myself,''  said  the 
old  woman,  "  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  world, 
and  desire  nothing  before  I  die  but  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind."  "And  would  it  make  you  happy?"  in- 
quired her  visitor.  "  Ay,  that  it  would,"  answored 
tho  old  woman;  "  but  such  folks  as  I  can't  go  to 
the  play-house,  and  so  I  shall  nevor  hear  her." 
"Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  good-natured 
Jenny;  "sit  down,  my  friend,  and  listen;"  and 
forthwith  she  sang,  with  all  her  richest  and  most 
glorious  powers,  one  of  tho  finest  songs  she  knew. 
The  poor  old  woman  was  beside  herself  with  delight, 
when,  after  concluding  her  song,  her  kind  visitor 
observed,  "  Now,  you  have  heard  Jenny  Lind." 
If  she  had  given  the  woman  a  hundred  pounds, 


she  conld  not  have  afforded  her  half  so  much  plea- 
sure. It  was  an  act  of  noble  charity  of  the  tender- 
est  and  most  delicate  kind.  Money  it  would  hare 
been  easy  for  her  to  give,  and  money,  no  doubt,  sho 
did  give ;  but  to  sit  down  in  an  alms-house,  and 
there  to  call  up  the  enchantments  of  her  voice,  for 
the  amusement  of  an  obscure  and  poor  old  woman! 
was  a  touching  proof  of  goodness  of  heart,  which 
nothing  we  have  heard  of  Jenny  Lind  surpasses. 
After  this  wo  could  readily  believe  of  her  any  act 
of  gontle  and  affectionate  kindness,  and  we  would 
bo  glad  to  see  collected,  for  the  honour  of  art,  all 
the  numerous  proofs  of  sympathy  and  charity  which 
she  has  givon  during  her  residence  in  England. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  universally  admired.  It 
is  a  still  greater  thing  to  be  universally  beloved, 
and  we  believe  that  the  admiration  of  Jenny  Lind'f 
vocal  powers,  great  and  unrivalled  as  they  are,  is 
second  to  the  admiration  of  her  moral  qualities. 
For  this  reason,  we  maybe  allowed  to  express  a  hope, 
that,  though  she  has  now  left  us  for  France,  Eng- 
land will  be  her  future  home.  Her  manners  are 
already  those  of  an  Englishwoman,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  Swedish  character  and  the  English 
character  is  so  great,  that  the  transition  from  Stock- 
holm to  London  would  scarcely  be  felt,  except  for 
the  change  of  language. 


EMPLOYMENT   OR  EMIGRATION. 


Tub  question  of  employing  the  poor  and  unemployed 
labourers  of  the  country  in  spade  husbandry,  is  now 
forcing  itself  on  the  consideration  of  wise  and  talented 
men,  in  every  district  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the 
provincial  and  comparatively  obscure  advocates  for 
spade  husbandry  have  therefore  no  small  cause  of  ex- 
ultation in  the  auspicious  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  many  others  of  our  most  able  and  patriotic  states- 
men, look  upon  the  soil  of  our  native  laud  as  the  natu- 
ral source  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  people. 
If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  enough  of  land 
lying  waste,  or  only  In  a  half-cultivated  state,  to  afford 
a  field  of  profitable  labour,  not  only  to  the  unemployed, 
but  to  the  whole  labourers  of  the  three  kingdoms,  surely 
it  is  a  reproach  to  our  statesmen  that  no  steps  have 
hitherto  been  taken  to  render  such  lands  available  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  all  good  men,  who  love  their 
country,  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  is 
now  under  discussion  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament. By  the  present  system  of  providing  for  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed,  millions  of  money  are  ex- 
pended annually,  at  best,  on  a  no  higher  object  than 
merely  that  of  preserving  them  in  life,  while  it  is  re- 
ducing them  gradually  into  a  state  of  physical  and 
mental  weakness  and  deformity  equally  pitiful  and  re- 
volting. With  so  legitimate  a  source  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  within  reach  of  the  Government 
and  the  legislature,  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  so 
many  millions  should  he  annually  provided  by  the 
country,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  unemployed,  not 
one  farthing  of  which  i»  so  vested  as  either  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  or  to  reproduce  its  own 
value,  muoh  less  the  profit  that  should  be  realised 


from  so  enormous  an  amount  of  capital  judiciously 
managed.  The  whole  labouring  population,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  are  capable  of  being 
so  employed  as  to  support  themselves — individually, 
at  least — and  such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  anj 
amount  of  labour  (however  insignificant)  might,  there- 
fore, be  so  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as 
to  improve  the  amenity  and  salubrity  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  while  adding  permanently  to  their  pro- 
ductive resources. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  patriotic  and  intelligent 
men,  that  the  dishonesty  of  the  labouring  population, 
especially  the  Irish,  whereby  the  employer  is  cheated 
out  of  the  work  for  which  he  pays,  is  an  insurmount- 
able bar  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
spade  husbandry.  I  have  improved  as  much  land,  by 
spade  husbandry  and  Irish  labourers,  as  any  tenant  in 
the  -district  in  which  my  farms  are  situated ;  and  I 
feel  satisfied,  that  the  greed  whereby  the  employer, 
generally  speaking,  sought  to  defraud  the  labourer  of 
two  days'  work  for  one  day's  wages,  precedsd  the  dis- 
honesty, whereby  the  labourer  has  learned  to  cheat 
the  employer  out  of  half  a  day's  work  while  he  is  re- 
ceiving a  whole  day's  pay.  Both  parties  have  mnch 
need  of  turning  a  new  leaf;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  employer  who  organises  his  labourers  on  such 
principle*  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  laggard  at  his 
work — and  every  skilful  practical  fanner  is  able  so 
to  do — will  get  fair  work  for  his  money  from  Irish 
labourers,  if  he  acts  towards  them  on  the  golden  rule 
of  doing  to  them  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  un- 
to him.  But,  if  he  treats  them  harshly  and  as  eye- 
servants,  and  has  his  work  so  ill  arranged  that  they 
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may  slim  their  labour  or  stand  chatting  and  idle  when 
his  back  is  turned,  without  being  detected,  he  need 
not  expect  a  fair  day's  work.  At  the  same  time,  I 
may  observe,  that  I  found  no  difference  between  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  labourer  in  this  respect.  Neither 
will  feel  any  interest  in  the  work  of  a  rough  and  sel- 
fish master,  or — if  they  can  avoid  it — do  more  work 
for  him  than  is  necessary  to  earn  their  day's  pay.  My 
own  system,  therefore,  was  to  do  all  my  work  by  con- 
tract. '  For  instance,  when  treuch-draiuing  a  field  on 
the  plan  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  I  used  to  set  it 
to  a  jobber  at  £5  6s.  Sd.  per  acre — which  would  en- 
able him  to  pay  his  men  2s.  per  day  when  the  day's 
wages  was  only  Is.  6d. — paying  him  6s,  per  week  of 
subsistence-money  for  each  of  his  men  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  and  the  balance  when  the  job 
was  completed.  In  this  case,  all  that  I  had  to  attend 
to  was  to  see  that  the  work  should  be  done  according 
to  the  specification,  and  the  jobber  had  the  profit  of 
any  increase  he  could  take  out  of  his  men's  work ; 
but  I  would  recommend,  what  I  consider  an  improve- 
ment on  this  plan,  where  the  jobber  does  not  himself  di- 
vide his  profits  with  his  labourers.  I  would  recommend, 
when  a  band  of  labourers  are  required  for  agricultural 
operations,  that  they  should  elect,  from  among  them- 
selves, their  own  overman ;  and,  this  being  done,  that 
the  job  should  be  let  to  the  tchole  party.  For  in- 
stance, that  they  should  receive  £5  6s.  Sd.  per  acre 
for  trench-draining  a  field  of,  say  forty  acres,  on  the 
conditition  of  being  paid  6s.  per  week  of  subsistence- 
money,  and  the  balance  when  the  work  should  be 
finished.  This  would  give  them  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  work,  a  habit  of  spending  less  than  they  earn ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  their 
self-respect,  to  depress  winch  lias  been  the  system  of 
employers  since  feudalism  and  priestcraft  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  amount  of  their  earnings  would  also, 
by  this  means,  be  made  to  depend  on  their  attention 
to  their  work,  and  their  industry ;  and  I  have  felt  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  their  satisfaction  when  a  successful 
job  was  finished,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  made 
(3d.  a-day  more  than  the  current  wages  of  men  hired 
by  the  day. 

The  principles  of  farming  which  I  recommend  are, 
deep  draining  and  deep  tillage.  That  eminent  agri- 
culturist, Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  advocated  (I  wish 
I  could  say  established)  these  principles  in  Scotland, 
as  the  very  foundation  of  successful  farming ;  but  his 
system  of  carrying  it  into  effect  is  comparatively  faulty, 
as  will  be  shown  afterwards;  but  it  is  necessary,  before 
describing  my  system  of  performing  the  work,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  each  of  these  essentials  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  old-fashioned  fanners. 

1. — Old-fashioned  farmers  object  to  deep  drains,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  force  of  pressure,  and 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  water.  When 
a  reservoir  of  water,  for  instance,  is  formed  in  the 
bosom  of  a  hill  (and  such  is  the  cause  and  source  of 
springs)  it  may  be  exploded  with  a  violence  resembling 
that  of  an  earthquake,  by  the  entrance  of  a  mere 
thread  of  water  into  the  already  filled  reservoir, 
through  a  vein  or  chink  of  the  rock,  from  a  higher 
level  of  the  lull.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  a  space  of  ten  yards 
square,  and  half  on  inch  deep,  filled  with  water,  and 


suppose  a  small  crack  or  vein,  from  a  height  of  200 
feet,  and  of  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  open,  sud- 
denly, into  this  reservoir,  and  become  filled  with  water, 
the  mountain,  from  the  pressure  of  this  comparatively 
trifling  weight  of  water,  would  be  burst  asunder  with 
as  great  violence  as  if  pressed  by  a  weight  of  5,022 
tons  of  water. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  particles  of  water  was 
tested,  by  the  confinement  of  a  quantity  of  water  in  a 
globe  of  beaten  gold,  hermetically  scaled j  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  crush 
in  due  of  its  sides.  By  this  means,  the  particles  of 
water  were  pressed  through  the  beaten  gold,  and  be- 
dewed the  outward  surface  of  the  whole  vessel.  The 
other  fact  was  proved  by  an  experiment  equally  con- 
vincing, but  the  description  would  occupy  too  much 
space  here.  The  powrer  of  pressure  in  water  may, 
however,  be  tested  by  means  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  viz. — insert  a  tube  into  the  bunghole  of  a 
cask,  full  of  water,  and  by  filling  this  tube,  with  water, 
to  a  height  (above  the  bunghole j  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  cask,  it  will  be  burst  asunder. 

When  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Glenetine,  some 
years  sinoe,  the  people  of  the  locality  were  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  consternation,  by  the  bursting  of  an  ava- 
lanche out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow  at  the  time.  For  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  cavern,  or  rather  corrie,  left  by  the 
avalanche,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  not  only  the 
snow,  but  the  whole  surface,  was  carried  away  to  the 
margin  of  a  deep  ravine  or  gully,  some  five  hundred 
paces  farther  down,  and  through  which  the  river  Etive 
passed ;  but  to  them,  the  most  wonderful  thing,  if 
possible,  was,  that  the  snow  and  the  soil  disappeared, 
and  that  the  avalanche  of  shattered  rocks,  sent  forth 
by  the  mountain,  and  many  of  which  were  tons  iu 
weight,  instead  of  being  piled  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  were  deposited  on 
the  face  of  the  opposite  hill — having  been  thrown, 
apparently,  over  a  gully,  of  twenty  paces  deep,  in  their 
descent.  My  friend  had  an  old  shepherd,  who  had 
been  in  his  service  for  fifty  years,  and  whose  sheep- 
walk  required  him  to  pass  and  repass  the  scene  of  the 
phenomenon  daily.  This  man  could  not  believe  that 
the  avalanche  had  not  been  the  work  of  the  Gi*a5tic, 
one  of  the  most  malevolent  demons  of  Celtic  mytho- 
logy; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  a 
mountain  and  returning  home  by  another  glen  (thereby 
performing  a  circuit  of  five  miles)  every  evening,  to 
avoid  the  haunted  spot.  His  master,  anxious  to  re- 
move his  terror,  induced  me  to  explain  to  him,  that 
the  mountain  had  been  burst  asunder  by  water,  and 
that  the  snow  and  the  soil,  having  been  borne  down 
the  hill,  in  advance  of  the  flood  aud  the  rocks,  tilled 
up  the  gully  or  ravine,  and  thus  formed  a  temporary 
platform,  over  which  the  rocks,  from  the  impetus  of 
their  descent,  had  rolled,  until  they  were  piled  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  listened  to  me  with  apparent 
conviction ;  but,  when  I  turned  my  back,  observed  to 
his  companion,  "  Those  gentlemen  think  we  arc  fools. 
Doubtless,  the  avalanche  wa*  the  work  of  the  Glastic  !" 
An  intelligent  and  talented  Ayrshire  farmer  made 
almost  the  same  remark  as  to  the  estimate  of  the  pea- 
santry by  gentlemen,  on  a  paper  of  mine  whieh  was 
published  in  the  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire  Agricultu- 
rist t  on  pressure  in  water,  two  years  ago;  but,  iu 
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spite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  deep  draining  and 
deep  tillage  are  making  their  way  slowly,  and  giving 
to  many  parts  of  the  country  a  very  different  appearance. 

If  water  is  poured  into  a  tube  resembling  an  U,  no 
matter  how  wide  the  one  limb  and  narrow  the  other, 
it  will  stand  equally  high  in  each.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  degree  of  pressure  in  water  does  not  depend 
on  its  bulk  or  weight,  but  on  the  height  from  winch  it 
descends  to  the  surface,  on  which  it  presses.  Hence 
the  deeper  the  drain  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  of 
the  water  into  it  from  the  surrounding  surface ;  and 
when  air  and  water  have  been  once  admitted  into  the 
soil,  they  cannot  afterwards  be  excluded,  as  is  well 
known  to  brick  and  tile  makers. 

2. — It  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  made  and 
reported  by  many  able  and  practical  farmers,  that  crops 
throw  down  their  feeders  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so, 
in  deep,  well-cultivated  soils;  and  horizontally,  or  nearly 
so,  in  thin,  shallow,  and  ill-cultivated  soils.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  in  deep,  well-cultivated  soils,  the  feeders 
of  the  plants  do  not  encroach  upon  or  struggle  with 
one  another  for  their  food,  as  they  necessarily  must  in 
shallow  soils ;  because  each  may  find  its  required  nou- 
rishment in  the  soil  which  is  immediately  under  itself. 
It  has  also  been  proved,  by  similar  experiments,  that 
cereal  crops  throw  down  their  feeders  to  the  depth  of 
about  16,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  &c,  to  the  depth  of 
about  36  inches.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  money 
might  be  laid  out  more  profitably  oy  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  landed  proprietors  in  adding  to  the  depth 
and  fertility  of  the  lands  they  possess  than  in  adding 
to  the  extent  of  their  estates.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  two 
acres  would  drain  and  deepen  four,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  in  the  country  which  might 
thus  be  doubled  in  value  is  equal  to  99  out  of  every 
100  acres.    - 

Many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  subsoiling  the  land 
is  throwing  labour  away,  because  it  would  again  ran 
into  a  solid  body ;  bnt  this  is  a  great  and  a  most  in- 
jurious error.  Mr.  Smith,  in  answer  to  a  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Distress  in  1836, 
observes,  "I  do  not  think  it  (the  subsoil)  would  ever 
run  together  again  in  a  solid  form,  because  when  it 
has  been  turned  up,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
air  and  water,  which  prevents  its  running  together 
again ;  and  where  soil  is  laid  in  a  dry  position,  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  to  get  some  sort 
of  attractive  quality.  If  you  look  at  any  mould,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  all  in  little  globules,  and  these  are 
gathered  together  in  larger  masses,  forming  large  glob- 
ules, which  keep  the  soil  open."  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  most  scientific  practical  farmer  of  his 
day,  and  that  evidence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  geologist  and  agricultural  chemist. 
That  soils  are  composed  of  "globules"  or  atoms  is  an 
established  fact ;  and  as  air  and  water  are  more  subtle 
and  insinuating  than  soils,  and  the  latter  (to  use  a  rather 
technical  term)  has  an  affinity  for  the  former,  it  follows 
that  these  globules  or  atoms  will  be  suffused  with,  or 
surrounded  by,  air  and  water,  when  they  are  broken  up 
and  rendered  acccssable  to  their  agency.  "Nature,'' 
says  the  pedant,  *'  abhors  a  vacuum."  Hence  capillary 
attraction,  the  most  wonderful  and  powerful  agency 
employed  in  the  nourishment  of  crops,  and  which 
operates,  through  the  pores,  of  the  earth,  plants,  &c, 


from  beneath,  as  well  as  from  above.  It  is,  there- 
fore, WORTHY  OP  BELIEF,  THAT  SUBSOILS,  WHEN  THEY 
SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETELY  BROKEN  UP  AND  RE- 
DUCED TO  GLOBULES  OR  ATOMS,  WILL  NEVER  AGAIX 
RUN  INTO  A  SOLID  MASS. 

Having  thus  answered  the  objections  to  deep  drain- 
ing and  deep  tillage,  in  a  manner  which  will,  I  trust, 
appear  satisfactory  to  all  intelligent  practical  farmers, 
I  beg  leave  to  make  two  brief  remarks  on  Mr.  Smith's 
system  of  draining  and  subsoiling  before  proceeding  to 
the  illustration  of  my  own.  Mr.  Smith  drains  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  subsoils  only  to  the 
depth  of  16  inches ;  but  he  covers  the  tiles  with  bro- 
ken metal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
thus  be  a  layer  of  from  6  to  10  or  12  inches  of  a  solid 
subsoil  above  the  level  even  of  the  top  of  his  drains 
on  either  side.  Mr.  Smith's  object  in  subsoiling  is  to 
break  up  and  reduce  the  subsoil  so  as  to  expose  it  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  passage  and  circulation  of  air 
and  water.  This  object,  therefore,  is  but  very  imper- 
fectly accomplished  by  his  plan  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Nor  is  the  soil  reduced  to  globules  or  atoms,  properly 
speaking,  by  his  system  of  subsoil  ploughing,  because  the 
subsoil  is  merely  divided  into  solid  strips  of  7  or  8  inches 
square.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  subsoiling 
is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  soil  pervious 
to  the  free  passage  and  circulation  of  air  and  water,  into 
either  side  of  the  drain,  the  heaping  of  broken  stones, 
to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  above  the  tiles,  is,  at 
best,  only  labour  thrown  away.  These  are  the  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Smith's  system  of  carrying  his  own 
enlightened  and  scientific  views  of  agricultural  im- 
provement into  effect.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
point  these  imperfections  out,  in  justifying  the  confi- 
dence with  which  I  recommend  trench-draining  as 
superior  to  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — whether  we  contemplate  present  profit  or  per- 
manent improvement.  Mr.  Smith's  system  of  perform- 
ing the  operations,  including  draining  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  by  dividing 
the  subsoil  merely  into  square  furrows*  to  the  depth  of 
16  inches,  costs  £•*  10s.  per  acre.  On  my  system, 
which  will  now  be  described,  the  land  will  be  drained, 
to  the  depth  of  33  inches,  and  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  27  inches,  by  manual  labour,  at  £5  6s.  8d.  per  acre, 
on  a  plan  which  enables  the  agriculturist  to  reduce  the 
sterile  subsoil  to  atoms,  and  to  keep  the  better  soil 
above  it,  all  over  the  field,  when  he  has  not  the  means 
of  mixing  it  with  the  materials  necessary  to  fertilise 
and  change  its  character.  But  in  every  case  where 
such  means  are  attainable,  the  subsoil  should  be  fer- 
tilised to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  as  the  trenching  pro- 
ceeds. 
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Let  the  above  diagram  be  supposed  to  represent  a 
field,  which  is  to  be  trench-drained.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  pipe  tiles,  laid  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  drains ;  and  the  space  from  a  to  a,  and  from 
b  to  h%  represents  a  double  trench,  the  former  of  which 
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to  the  top.  of  the  sterile  subsoil,  that  is,  the  part  of 
the  subsoil  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  bring  to 
the  surface,  while  in  its  present  condition.  The  earth 
dog  oat  of  both  will  be  carted,  and  laid  down  in  small 
heaps,  from  e  to  c,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  to  fill 
up  the  last  trench.  In  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench, 
from  a  to  a,  now  27  inches  deep,  a  bed  will  be  made, 
and  the  tiles  carefully  laid,  with  their  ends  inserted 
the  one  into  the  other.  The  sterile  subsoil,  remaining 
in  the  trench,  from  b  to  b,  will  now  be  turned  over  the 
tile  (with  the  subsoil  fork,  invented  by  Mr.  Houston, 
of  Johnstone),  broken  up  and  reduced,  and  then  it  will 
be  covered  by  the  topsofl.  of  the  succeeding  trench. 
Bj  proceeding  with  the  trenching  of  the  field  on  this 
plan,  the  expenses  of  opening  and  covering  the  drains 
will  be  saved,  and  the  more  sterile  may  thus  be  kept 
below  the  more  fertile  subsoil  until  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly changed,  by  the  circulation,  through  it,  of  air 
isd  water,  and  the  deposition  of  roots  and  manure,  in 
the  gradual  course  of  skilful  cultivation.  It  will  thus, 
through  time,  be  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  up  and 
to  grow  crops  in  its  turn.  The  difference  in  ex- 
penses between  this  system  and  Mr.  Smith's  is  only 
16s.  8<L  per  acre,  although  11  inches  more  of  the  sub- 
soil is  trenched,,  and  reduced  to  atoms,  by  the  one  sys- 
tem than  the  other. 

That  spade  husbandry  has  a  great  superiority — to 
the  value  of  £3  odds  per  acre — over  the  present  sys- 
tem of  farming,  has  been  tested  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Southfield,  in  a  manner  which  has  secured 
the  marked  approbation  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Scott  trenched  his  land,  not  with  a 
view  to  draining  it  (at  the  same  time),  but  merely  as 
the  best  means  of  preparing  it  for  a  crop.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  he  trenched  it  no  deeper  than  he 
considered  necessary  for  this  purpose,  say  16  inches. 
I  may  also  remark  that  Mr.  Scott  charges  two  years' 
rent  for  the  trenched  land  as  well  as  the  land  prepared 
by  summer  fallow,  which  shows  some  peculiarity  in 
his  management  that  has  not  been  explained,  for  I  can- 
not see  any  good  reason  for  losing  a  whole  year  to 
trench  a  field.  The  operation  should  be  commenced 
in  time,  and  carried  on  with  a  party  sufficiently  strong 
to  have  it  ready  by  seed  time.  One  year's  rent  may 
thus  fairly  be  deducted  from  the  expenses  charged 
against  the  trenched  wheat  in  the  following  state, 
which  gives  trenching  an  advantage,  not  of  £3,  but  of 
nearly  £5  per  acre,  over  cultivation  by  the  plough: — 

By  ttmcted  wWsat,per  acre,  52  bushels,  at  6s.  9d.  £17    11    0 
To2  years'  rent,  at  £2 10s.  per  acre,. . .  £5    0    0 

S  cart-loads  manure,  at  4s., 1  12    0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  6s.  9d., )    0    3 

Expenses  of  trenching, 4  10    0 

Expenses  of  catting,  threshing,  mar- 
keting, Ikl, 1  10    0 

Profit, 3  18     9 

17    11     0 

B j  ploughed  wheat)  per  acre,  43  bushels,  at  6s.  9d.     14      3    6 
To 2  years'  rent,  a*,  £2 10s.  per  acre,...  £5    0    0 
To  6  farrows  and  harrowing,  at  10s.   3    0    0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  6s.  9<L 10    3 

T»16  cart  loads  manure,  at  4a, 3    4    0 

fcpeuc*  of  cutting,  threshing,  fox,   1  10    0 
Profit, T 0    9    3 

14      3    6 

I  sav*  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is,  at  this 
moment^  enough  of  land  throughout  the  country,  in  an 
imperfectly  eultivaied  state,  to  afford  profitable  employ- 


ment to  the  labourers  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come;  but 
if  it  is  not  made  available  for  this  purpose,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  surely  to  take  such  steps  as  would  render  emi- 
gration— the  only  alternative  then  left  to  the  labouring 
population — less  disastrous  to  the  emigrant,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  country,  especially  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  these  objects  are  attainable  without  any 
permanent  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  object  of  Government  would 
seem  to  be,  to  allow  the  emigrants  so  to  scatter  them* 
selves  over  the  world  as  that  they  and  their  descen- 
dants must  cease  to  have  any  farther  connection  with 
their  native  land — nay,  it  seems  to  have  determined  so 
to  govern  our  colonies,  as  that  those  who  evince  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism  in  the  time  of  need  shall  be  pu- 
nished fordoing  so,  and  forced  to  abandon  all  such  old- 
world  virtues. 

In  our  North  American  Provinces,  during  the  late 
war  with  the  United  States,  the  Highland  district  of 
Glengarry  formed  the  strongest  link  of  the  chain  which 
bound  them  to  the  mother  country;  and  in  the  more 
recent  outbreak  in  Lower  Canada,  the  services  of  these 
Highlanders  (as  they  still  proudly  term  themselves) 
were  equally  efficient.  Within  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  tliree  thousand  Glengarry  militia  had  as- 
sembled in  their  place  of  arms,  prepared  for  instant 
action.  When  the  Earl  of  Durham  arrived  in  Canada 
after  the  outbreak,  their  zeal  and  loyalty  were  repre- 
sented to  him  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  review  them  in  person.  They  had  a  small 
piece  of  artillery  with  them  in  the  field,  near  which, 
upon  the  above  occasion,  an  old  veteran  of  great  size 
and  strength  was  standing,  viewing  the  martial  ranks 
with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  when  the  Earl 
made  his  appearance  and  received  the  salute  of  the 
assembled  warriors.  Tbe  stalwart  mountaineer,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  snatched  the  gun  from  its 
carriage,  and  literally  presented  arms  with  his  huge 
fusil,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and 
to  the  evident  admiration  of  the  Earl,  who  rode  up  to 
the  old  man  and  complimented  him  with  great  kindness 
and  cordiality.  Our  colonial  policy  is  now  very  dif- 
ferent; the  Government  has  ceased  to  recognise  as  a 
virtue  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  been 
displayed  by  these  true-hearted  colonists,  and  it  is  at 
this  moment  acting  upon  the  new  principle  of  paying 
damages  to  rebels,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by 
them  in  their  struggle  against  the  Government  and 
laws — nor  has  it  scrupled  to  act  on  the  strange  principle 
of  levying  a  tax  for  that  purpose  on  the  loyal  and  brave 
by  whom  they  were  defeated  in  their  treasonable  pur- 
pose. Surely  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  calls  loudly 
for  reform! 

The  population  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
America  are  distinguished  from  the  more  mixed  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  by  their  frank  and  manly 
bearing,  and  handsome  proportions.  The  Yankees,  in 
general,  are  long  armed,  long-legged,  long-necked,  nar- 
row-chested ogres,  physically  disqualified  for  military 
endurance  or  achievements.  It  is  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  European  states,  especially  Britain,  which, 
by  resigning  the  vast  emigration  of  her  people  to  volun- 
tary and  devious  channels  (whereby  they  are  generally 
reduced,  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  into 
such  a  condition  of  wretchedness  as  to  render  military 
service  their  only  means  of  escape  from  starvation), 
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that  supplies  the  American  amy  with  recruits,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  exhibit  the  spectre  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  military  power  which  Yankee  exaggeration  makes  so 
much  of.  In  her  late  inglorious  war  against  her  igno- 
ble enemies  in  the  south,  the  whole  fighting  was  done 
by  "European  unfortunates,"  who  reaped  little  of  the 
profits,  and  none  of  the  credit. 

The  present  settlement  of  landed  property  in  the 
Highlands,  however  objectionable  in  its  origiu,  must 
not  now  be  disturbed ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  sound  policy  to  resume,  on  equitable  terms, 
the  unoccupied  territory  granted  to  the  Canadian  Land 
Company,  and  to  settle  our  American  frontier  with 
the  whole  emigrating  population  of  the  Highlands,  on 
a  comprehensive  and  judicious  scheme  of  Government 
colonization.  The  native  loyalty,  bravery,  and  love  of 
country  of  the  Highlanders,  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  permanent  connection  of  the  north  American  pro- 
vinces aud  the  mother  country;  and  the  national 
strength,  which  is  now  being  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  and  lost  to  us  for  ever,  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  rear  of  our  most  dangerous  and  deadly  enemies, 
and  thus  present  a  barrier  to  their  encroachments 
against  ourselves,  and  a  drag  on  their  proceedings 
against  their  less  warlike  neighbours,  in  a  direction 
equally  dangerous  to  our  power.  The  three  hundred 
Highlanders  who  founded  the  colony  of  Glengarry, 
eighty  years  ago,  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  three  thou- 
sand armed  warriors  at  her  Majesty's  disposal.  Now, 
there  is  room  on  the  Canadian  frontier  for  a  hundred 
thousand  Highlanders,  with  their  descendants,  for  cen- 
turies yet  to  come ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  very  many  of  them,  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  to  be  removed  from  the  country.  What 
an  acquisition  of  strength  would  the  descendants  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Highlanders,  along  the  American 
frontier,  eighty  years  hence,  be  to  their  mother  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  her  being  involved  in  any  vital 
question  with  the  United  States ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  such  a  scheme  of  emigration  were  a  matter  of 
easy  accomplishment  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  ? 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  Government  emigration 
from  the  Highlands  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
» under  the  superintendence  of  half -pay  officers,  capable 
of  seeing  agricultural  operations  judiciously  conducted, 
without  one  sixpence  of  expense  ultimately  to  the 
country.  If  the  emigrauts  were  organised  into  town- 
ships, and  supplied  with  rations,  &c.,  for  working  at 
roads,  &c,  to  connect  one  township  with  another  along 
the  whole  frontier,  from  the  time  their  crop  is  in  the 
ground  until  it  be  reaped,  they  might  repay  their  pas- 
sage-money and  any  other  assistance  received  from  the 
Government,  without  any  difficulty,  by  a  few  subsequent 
annual  instalments — the  Government  support  being, 
of  course,  granted  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
manage  their  lands  according  to  a  specified  plan ;  and 
their  improvements  being  a  guarantee  for  the  repay- 
ment by  instalments.  By  some  such  scheme,  the 
whole  of  these  extensive  deserts  might,  in  a  few  years, 
be  colonised  by  a  race  of  men  who  are  at  present  a 
reproach  to  their  country,  but  who  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  her  strength  and  her  pride. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  physical  inferiority 
of  the  Yankees,  This  inferiority  becomes  equally  mani- 
fest, whether  we  compare  them  to  recently  arrived 


emigrants  from  Europe  settled  among  themselves,  or 
to  the  British  colonists.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  their  gasconade  aud  swagger  imply  a  conscious 
deficiency  of  true  courage ;  while  their  loose  morality, 
nationality,  and  individuality,  in  all  questions  of  "men* 
and  tuum"  render  them  incapable  of  attaining  that  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  necessary  to  the 
assumption  of  the  supreme  political  position  at  which 
they  aim.  The  British  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  of  English  or  Scottish  descent,  are  brave, 
handsome,  and  strong,  preserve  a  high  tone  of  honour 
and  morality,  and  cherish  a  fond  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 

In  all  districts  settled  by  British  settlers  "out  West," 
as  well  as  on  the  American  side  of  the  frontier,  the  inhabi- 
tants present  the  same  striking  contrast  to  the  Yankees, 
in  their  appearance,  manners,  feelings,  and  principle*. 
And  wherever  a  settlement  of  the  Celtic  race  is  to  be 
found,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  preserve  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  whether  on  the  Delaware  or  in  Glen- 
garry, the  frank,  warm-hearted  courtesy — the  opeu 
and  honest  bearing — the  home-attachments — the  lofty 
loyalty,  and  generous  hospitality — furnish  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  native  superiority  of  the  genuine  Celt, 
wherever  he  can  be  found  undepressed  by  poverty  and 
unsoured  by  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  late  Earl  of  Egliuton,  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  family  not  destitute  of  Celtic  blood,  and  which 
has  ever  beeu  illustrious  for  chivalrous  honour  and 
patriotic  feelings  and  principles,  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Canadian  Highlanders, 
and  left  the  following  translation  of  one  of  their  boat 
songs  among  his  papers,  set  to  music  by  his  own 
hand: — 

CANADIAN    BOAT     SOKG. 
(From  the  GaeUc.) 

FOUND  AX03G  THE  PAPERS  OF  THB  LATE  EARL  OF  EGLLNTOK. 

Listen  to  me  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 

Sing,  long  ago,  the  song  of  other  shores ; 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 

All  your  deep  voices  us  ye  pull  your  oars. 

chorus. 
"  Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  l^oary  woods  are  grand, 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land  !" 

from  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  as,  and  the  waste  of  sous ; 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland 
And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides  I 
Fair,  &c. 

"We  never  shall  tread  the  fancy-haunted  valley 

Where, 'tween  the  dark  hills,  creeps  the  small,  elear  stem, 

In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally, 
Nor  sec  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gleam. 
Fair,  &c. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long  vanish'd, 
Conquered  the  soil,  and  fortified  the  keep, 

No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banished, 
Tliat  a  degenerate  lord  might  boast  his  »hcep. 
Fair,  &c. 

Come  foreign  raid !  let  discord  bant  in  slaughter ! 

Oh !  then,  for  clansmen  true,  and  stern  claymore — > 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like  water 

Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar. 

"  Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods  are  grand, 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land !" 

B.C. 
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BY  DONALD  CAMPBELL. 


LNTBODUCTORT  ADDRESS. 


Come,  room  with  me  'inong  mountains  high  and  stern, 

Where  Cona's  landscape  sleeps  in  mist  and  gloom, 
Where  ruined  clachan,  and  grey  mouldering  cairn, 

Speak  of  a  people  slumbering  in  the  tomb  ! 
Per  'mid  these  hills,  now  silent,  sad,  and  lone, 

Ones  lived  a  race,  whoae  hearts  were  wont  to  swell, 
When  glorious  fields  by  patriot  class  were  won, 

Or,  in  their  country's  cause,  they  bravely  fell. 

Gan-Ian  dwelt  in  peace.     The  feast,  the  ehase, 

The  dance,  the  song,  the  minstrel's  thrilling  strains, 
Were,  in  their  turn,  the  joy  of  the  gay  race, 

Till  foemen  came  to  desolate  their  plains. 
Smiling  they  came.     An  olive  branch  they  bore. 

The  clansmen  trusted,  and  received  them  well ; 
Bat  soon  the  olive  branch  was  steeped  in  gore — 

The  *  traitors  triumplied,  and  the  loyal  fell ! 

Say,  ye  wild  mountains,  have  ye  heard  the  sound, 

When  the  croe-tari  and  the  clanging  shield 
Waked,  like  a  spell,  among  the  glens  around, 

Three  hundred  warriors  eager  for  the  field  ? 
Bright  waved  their  tartans,  and  each  trenchant  blade 

Leaped  from  its  scabbard  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Its  heather  badge  each  bonnet  blue  displayed. 

And  every  heart  heat  high  with  stern  delight. 


*  The  Highlanders  consider  that  man  as  very  unfortunate, 
vlio,  inheriting  or  achieving  greatness,  leaves  no  lineal  descendant 
to  faceted  to  his  titles  and  estates.  Regarding  King  WHliam 
sod  the  Bail*  of  Stair  and  Breadalbane  as  the  authors  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  as  their  instru- 
ment, the  fact  that  none  of  these  personages  is  now  represented  in 
his  titles  or  estates  by  a  lineal  descendant,  is  considered,  in  the 
Highlands,  to  this  day,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  retributive  jus- 
uee.  King  William  left  no  heir,  and  John  Glas,  as  the  fl  rst  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  is  named  by  tradition — king-conferred  titles  being 
only  recognised  for  contempt  by  the  clans,  until  they  were  reduced 
to  their  present  condition — disinherited  his  eldest  son  for  having 
fought  with  the  clan  at  Sheriff-Muir,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  himself  a  consenting  party  to  the  expedition ;  and 
the  descendants  of  his  other  son  have  become  extinct.  Hcnee 
He  is,  at  this  day,  represented  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  the  de- 
fendant of  a  remote  clansman,  while  his  own,  sunk  into  unmerited 
fbscarity,  is  known,  in  his  ancestral  district,  only  to  two  or  three 
individuals  of  extreme  age,  who  are  afraid  to  mention  his  name, 
and  with  whom  even  the  traditional  knowledge  of  his  pedigree 
will,  in  all  probability,  pass  away  like  the  morning  mist.  Nor 
lias  the  Earl  of  Stair,  it  is  said,  been  more  fortunate  in  his  re- 
presentatives, scarcely  two  of  their  number  having  succeeded  to 
me  another  in  lineal  succession.  But  the  history  of  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  Glenlyon  is  still  more  singular  and  romantic. 

The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  Highlander  and  a  soldier.  Having  been  in  the  command  when 
i  soldier  was  to  be  executed,  he  intimated  to  the  party  that  they 
vere  to  are  when  he  should  drop  a  white  handkerchief.  He  had 
previously  received  a  pardon  for  the  man ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
this  act  of  grace  as  impressive  as  possible,  he  concealed  it  in  his 
pocket  (unfortunately  the  same  pocket  in  which  he  had  the  sig- 
asl-haadkercJuef)  until  his  arrangements  were  completed.  Hence, 
when  drawing  the  pardon  from  his  pocket,  the  handkerchief  drop- 
ped to  the  ground,  and  the  man  was  instantly  shot.  "  The  curse 
of  Olencoe  is  here !"  exclaimed  the  sensitive  and  chivalrous  sol- 
dier, clapping  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  rushing  distractedly 
from  (he  spot. 

Colonel  Campbell  retired  into  private  life  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  above  fetal  accident,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  or  were  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  He  was  often  urged  to  marry,  by  his 
friends ;  but  his  reply  was — u  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  name, 
lineally  descended  from  the  man  who  disgraced  his  clan.  It  is 
time  the  family  was  extinct,  and  it  shall  be  so."  He  accordingly 
never  married. 


Say,  aged  oak,  that  crown'st  the  rocky  height, 

Whose  long  bare  arms  would  fain  embrace  yon  grove, 
Hast  thou  seen  Albyn  in  her  day  of  might, 

And,  'neath  thy  boughs,  pure  scenes  of  faithful  love  P 
And  has  yon  crystal  torrent  leaped  and  sung, 

Tn  gladsome  eadenee  to  the  minstrel's  lays, 
Or  listened  to  high  strains,  that,  aptly  flung. 

Light  on  the  warlike  deeds  of  former  days  P 

The  stranger  comes,  and  asks  of  those  that  were ; 

But  who  remains,  to  tell  the  tale,  lone  glen  P 
The  fox-glove  and  the  fern  are  waving  where 

Stood  the  warm  shiels  of  hospitable  men  ! 
On  yon  grey  tower  no  more  the  warders  tread, 

The  ivy  rustles  on  the  tottering  walls, 
And  the  aged  thistle  bends  his  hoary  head, 

Amid  the  faded  grandeur  of  its  halls. 

Sad  silence  reigns  around.     The  ruthless  storm 

May  rush  in  fury  o'er  the  shivering  sky; 
The  hills  may  groan,  the  earne  scream  iu  alarm, 

And  bellowing  thunder  make  the  rocks  reply ; 
New  torrents  may  burst  forth  in  the  wild  heath, 

And  make  the  wanderer  shudder  and  grow  pale ; 
But  silence  reigns  in  Cona's  halls  of  death, 

And  ruin  triumphs  o'er  the  prostrate  Yale ! 

Sad  silence  reigns  around,  save  the  wild  scream 

Of  the  strong  eagle,  as  he  cleaves  the  skies; 
Or  the  deep  voice  of  yon  rough  mountain  stream ; 

Or  boding  raven,  croaking  as  he  flies — 
Recalling  deeds  of  darkness,  when  the  hand 

Of  ruthless  tyrants  swept  the  peaceful  plain, 
And  gave  the  sleeping  hamlets  to  tlvo  brand, 

Till — young  and  old — the  high-born  race  were  slain ! 

See,  where  yon  mountain  sinks  its  ample  base 

In  the  blue  lake's  cold,  calm,  and  sombre  tide, 
And  mirrors  boldly  on  its  lucid  face 

The  caves  and  cliffs  that  mark  it3  rugged  side — 
There,  where  the  rock  its  shadow  deeply  throws 

Far  o'er  the  flood,  two  hapless  lovers  fell ! 
Calm  in  each  other's  arms  they  now  repose ; 

But  of  their  fate,  sad  tales  the  minstrels  tell. 

On  yonder  holm  fell  Ronald  of  the  Shield  :* 
All  unavenged  he  fell ! — the  ana  of  might 

That  often  strewed  with  foes  the  crimson  field, 
When  gallant  Graeme  shone  in  the  loyal  fight. 


*  RaomU  na  Ske,  or  See,  was  the  son  of  Allan,  the  second  son 
of  Achatriachaden.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  soubriquet 
from  the  following  circumstance: — A  celebrated  English  swords, 
man  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  one  bf  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
who  affected  to  despise  the  sword  and  target  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  look  on  the  latter  rather  as  an  incumbrance  than  a  defence. 
He  offered,  with  his  sword  alone,  to  fight  any  man  in  Montrose's 
army  with  sword  and  target,  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  be  set 
at  liberty  if  victorious.  "  Fye,"  said  Ronald,  "  do  you  think  that 
any  Highlander  would  take  odds  against  you.  I  will  fight  you 
with  my  Man  and  si-ion  du" — i.e.,  my  shield  and  black  knife.  The 
Englishman  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  expressed  himself  willing  to 
afford  Ronald  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment,  provided 
he  could  afford  him  a  guarantee  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty 
if  victorious.  Ronald  was  indignant  that  his  word  was  doubted, 
and  exclaimed,  in  his  broken  English-.-"  If  she  be  kill  me,  an 
ane  Maclan  be  left  alive,  she  be  fill  my  word  tat  I  promised." 
Just  as  the  combatants  were  ready  to  begin  their  singular  duel, 
Allan  Dtf  na  Fia>  the  cousin  of  Ronald,  and  one  of  the  best  swords- 
men in  Montrose's  army,  made  his  appearance,  and  interposed. 
'<  This  is  altogether  an  unequal  fight,  Ronald;  and  if  you  mil,  who 
will  believe  that  you  fought  unarmed  P  Leave  him  to  me.  I  will 
fight  him  without  a  target." — "Must  he  not  break  the  target  before 
he  can  hit  meP"  said  Ronald,  quietly;  "  and  do  you  think,  before  he 
can  do  that,  that  I  will  not  find  an  opportunity  to  grapple  with 
him?"— M  At  him,  Ronald,"  said  Allan,  "you  know  what  you  are 
about!"  Ronald  did  grapple  with  him,  and  the  Englishman 
felt  the  tJcian  du. 
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And  there  his  chieftain,  too,  lay,  dirk  in  hand, 
Just  where  be  fell,  low  weltering  in  his  gore ; 

When,  in  the  dark,  the  silent  Southron  band 
Stole  on  his  couch,  amid  the  tempest's  roar ! 

Now  in  his  halls  the  fox  prepares  his  lair, 

Yet  seers,  in  midnight  revels,  still  descry 
The  red-haired*  chief  and  clan  assembled  there, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  warlike  pageantry  ! 
They  drink,  they  sing,  till,  stealthy-paced  and  slow, 

The  murderous  bands  approach,  with  visage  pale ; 
Then  forth  they  rush !  unearthly  war-pipes  blow, 

And  shrieks  and  war-cries  wake  the  answering  vale ! 

lain  would  I  linger  'mid  thy  scenes,  lone  glen, 

While  sadly  musing  o'er  high  scenes  gone  bye ; 
And  give  to  words  a  wild,  yet  pleasing  strain, 

To  win  bright  tears  from  melting  beauty's  eye. 
Then  come  with  me  :  we'll  range  the  silent  vale, 

And  call  the  warriors  from  the  early  tomb ; 
With  pious  hand  withdraw  the  chequered  veil 

Which  wraps  Clan-Ian' b  latter  days  in  gloom  ! 


Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known, 
For  not  to  rank  or  sex  confined 
In  this  voin  ague  of  the  mind  ; 
Hearts  firm  as  steel — as  marble  hard— 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity,  bmr'd— 
Have  quak'd,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. —Scott. 


THB   GATHERING. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  chivalry  of 
the  Highlands  had  no  representatives  more  fiery, 
generous,  and  romantic,  than  the  Glencoemen.  From 
the  influence  of  their  customs  and  adventures  over 
the  lore  and  lays  of  their  native  land,  we  arc  led  to 
conclude  that  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
their  poetic  endowments  and  warlike  propensities. 
Their  principles  were  certainly  much  more  reconcile- 
able  with  the  visions  of  the  warrior  and  the  bard,  than 
the  deductions  of  the  philosopher  or  utilitarian ;  and 
they  were  never  known  to  sacrifice  their  principles  to 
expediency.  Different  people  and  different  ages  have 
often  differed  in  opinion  as  to  right  and  wrong.     It 

*  The  Maodonalds  are  a  black-haired  clan,  but  the  chieftain 
referred  to  in  the  following  pages,  as  well  as  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Achatriachadnr  family,  was  red-haired.  Those  writers 
who  profess  to  discover  invidious  distinctions  between  Celts  and 
Saxons,  affirm  that  the  former  are  red,  and  the  latter  brown- 
haired  !  Now,  the  Saxons  are  of  Gothic  extraction,  and  the  Celts 
and  Goths  are  equally  descended  of  Japheth,  although  they  emi- 
grated to  Europe  from  the  East,  at  different  periods,  and  formed 
separate  colonies  or  kingdoms.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any 
organic  or  any  other  difference  between  them,  excepting  such  as 
must  have  arisen  from  "  climate  and  circumstances,"  those  great 
moulders  of  the  human  form  and  character.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Northmen  (of  whom  the  Saxons  are 
descended)  were  red-haired,  possibly  from  their  more  severe  cli- 
mate. Hence,  there  has  always  been  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  red  hair  in  the  Highlands.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  well-known  traditional  anecdote: — A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Cameron  had  seven  sons,  who  were  reputed  as  the  hand- 
somest, and  the  best  swordsmen,  in  the  clan.  The  chief  being 
on  a  visit  to  his  house,  only  six  of  the  sons  made  their  appear- 
ance. "  Where  is  your  other  son?  n  said  the  chief  to  the  old  man. 
"  Never  mind  him,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  has  a  blemish."  "  Poor 
fellow!"  said  the  chief,  who  concluded  that  he  was  cither  lame  or 
deformed,  "  that  is  not  his  fault.  His  friends  ought  only  to  be 
the  more  attentive  to  him  on  that  very  account.  Bring  him  in. 
I  want  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  particular."  When  the  seventh 
son  made  his  appearance,  he  turned  out  to  be  the  most  handsome, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  best  swordsman  of  the  family — the 
blemish  referred  to  being  a  shade  of  hair  almost,  but  not  exactly, 
red! 


would,  therefore,  be  ridiculous  to  blame  the  ancient 
Roman  for  differing  from  the  modern  Christian  in  his 
conduct  and  opinions ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  former  had  at  least  one  merit  over  the  Utter, 
namely,  that  of  rigidly  adhering  to  his  sense  of  what 
he  considered  right — and  the  Glencoemen  emulated 
the  Roman  in  this  characteristic.  They  were  thus 
placed  in  hostility  to  those  who,  if  they  had  sounder 
views,  had  scarcely  so  much  integrity,  and  seem  to 
have  been  devoted  to  destruction  from  an  early  period 
of  the  Revolution,  by  that  party  in  the  state  who  ulti- 
mately were  indebted  for  their  elevation  to  power  less 
to  their  own  bravery  and  merit,  than  to  a  foreign  king 
and  a  foreign  army. 

Their  chief,  alive  to  their  danger,  although  loyal  to 
his  native  race  of  princes,  became  anxious  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  his  clan,  by  transferring  his  allegiance 
to  William  III.  This  gave  rise  to  a  temporising  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Campbells,  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  Glencoemen,  then  in  high  favour  with  the  new 
sovereign ;  which  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
more  honest  and  fiery  spirits  of  the  clan.  There  was, 
consequently,  a  strong  and  uncompromising  party  op- 
posed  to  the  politics  of  the  chief,  headed  by  Angus 
More,  of  Dalgart,  and  Allan  Og,  of  Balbena;  and  this 
party  now  made  a  hunting  appointment  with  such  of 
the  neighbouring  clans  as  most  resembled  themselves 
in  their  characteristic  spirit  of  loyalty  and  indepen- 
dence— the  real  object  of  which  was,  to  consult  with 
one  another  in  the  present  crisis  of  their  affairs. 

In  those  days,  although  hunting  was  their  favourite 
amusement,  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the  elans  sel- 
dom pursued  that  mode  of  skulking  for  or  stealing  on 
the  game,  now  appropriately  named  stalking.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  chase 
by  their  armed  followers ;  and  when  political  motives, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  was  the  chief  cause  by 
which  they  were  called  together,  the  scene  of  sylvan 
war  was  usually  selected  with  a  view  to  the  picturesque 
display  of  all  that  was  showy  and  warlike  in  the  array 
of  the  chiefs  assembled,  amid  all  that  was  lovely  and 
sublime  in  the  landscape  of  their  country.  At  the 
greater  of  these  hunting  parties,  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  producing  an  imposing  effect,  and  conciliating  and 
perpetuating  ancient  friendships  and  alliances,  was 
highly  calculated  to  inspire  or  preserve  the  etprit  du 
corps  which  characterised  clanships. 

The  meeting  which  we  are  about  to  describe  took 
place  at  the  side  of  Lochlaggan,  a  scene  now  associated 
with  all  that  is  most  pleasing  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  ancient  race  of  that  district,  from 
the  accession  of  Kenneth  M 'Alpine  to  the  throne  of 
the  Pictish  dominions  to  the  present  time;  for  her 
gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  is  the  only  sovereign 
of  the  Scoto-Irish  race  that  ever  visited  those  regions, 
excepting  for  the  purpose  of  trampling  the  free  and 
equitable  patriarchal  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people 
under  foot,  and  establishing  the  tyrannical  and  degrad- 
ing feudal  system  on  its  ruins  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  these  brave  and  loyal  elans  to  the  rescue,  when 
made  the  victims  of  the  monstrous  feudal  power  which 
they  had  themselves  created  or  assumed  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  despotism  and  usurpation. 

Nevertheless,  the  scene  was  of  old  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  kings  and  heroes,  long  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  and  traditions  of  the  Highland*,  and  central 
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ud  convenient  for  the  assembly  of  the  clans  with 
whom  the  Glencoemen  wished  to  associate  themselves. 
Lochlaggan  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Grampians, 
called  Drimalbm,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ground 
becupied  by  the  ancient  forest  of  Caledonia.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  adorned  with  several  woody 
islands,  and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  chains  of  bold 
and  lofty  mountains,  whieh  at  first  ascend  easily  and 
gracefully  from  the  pebbly  shore,  variegated  by  roman- 
tic glens  and  groves,  but  which  soon  start,  as  it  were, 
in  scorn  of  man  and  all  that  man  in  his  selfishness 
would  value,  and  shoot  their  bare,  towering,  and  dark- 
ening peaks  into  the  sky,  in  frowning  defiance  of  the 
oft-tried  power  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

In  one  of  the  islands  of  Lochlaggan,  the  ancient 
Pictish  kings  had  a  hunting-lodge,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  interesting.  It  is  called  Ealain  a*  J&gK  or 
the  King's  Island.  Another  island  is  called  Eglain 
ms  Oo*,  or  the  Dogs'  Island,  the  kennel  being  there 
staatei  The  bank  on  which  Lord  Aboyne'e  house 
now  stands  was  called  Ardmkerigie  (mh  pronounced  v), 
or  the  Hill  of  the  Standards,  being  the  ground  on 
which  the  chiefs  and  clans  who  attended  the  Sovereign 
used  to  bivouack  and  fix  their  banners.  The  hills  and 
Tafleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  all  around,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, called  after  individuals  popular  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country,  as  the  Strath  of  Ossian,  the  Cliff  of 
the  Fingalians,  the  Mountain  of  Gaul,  &c.  The  parallel 
roads  lead  to  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  tradition 
states  that  they  were  used  of  old  as  pallisaded  avenues 
for  conducting  the  deer  on  the  plains  and  wolds  most 
suitable  for  greyhound  coursing.  That  they  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose  (although  evidently  water  marks) 
is  extremely  probable,  and  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  High- 
land tradition  which  is  not  founded  on  fact,  we  have 
bo  right  to  refuse  our  belief,  in  this  instance,  merely 
because  they  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  rendered  available. 

The  above  scene,  so  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
adventures  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Cale- 
donia, was  appropriately  selected  by  the  Glencoemen 
for  a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fan  the  flame 
of  loyal  faith,  and  take  precautionary  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  allied  clans. 
These  were  the  Clanchattan,  the  Camerons,  and  the 
McDonalds  of  Lochaber  and  Giencoe.  The  Camerons 
proceeded  to  the  rendezvous,  by  Glenloy,  Annet,  over 
the  bridge  of  the  single,  stone,  Corryroy,  and  Corry 
*»«  Uineag,  a  route  which  we  would  recommend  to 
eyery  tourist  who  desires  to  see  the  lovely,  the  asto- 
nishing, and  the  sublime  in  Highland  landscape.  The 
Gkrwoemen  proceeded  by  the  Mona  Du  and  the  head 
of  Lochtreig;  while  the  Clanchattan  and  men  of  Brae- 
lochaher  approached,  the  former  from  the  valley  of 
Gahig,  and  the  latter  from  that  of  Glenspean. 

When  the  Camerons  and  the  Glencoemen  attained 
the  opposite  brows  of  Aberairder  and  Gaulben,  they 
had  not  only  an  imposing  and  picturesque  view  of  one 
another,  bat  also  of  the  Clanchattan,  who  were  wind- 
ing their  way  through  the  straggling  wood  along  the 
bending  bays  of  Loohkggan.  So  much  were  both 
parties  affected  by  this  sudden  view  of  the  straths, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  the  warlike  appear- 
ance of  one  another,  that  they  burst  into  a  loud  and 
simultaneous  shout  of  admiration.  In  a  moment, 
however,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Glenspean,  to 
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discover  the  advent  of  the  M'Donalds  of  the  Braes, 
but  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  column  of  mist,  flow- 
ing slowly  and  smoothly  eastward,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing on  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  but  still  leaving 
their  towering  summits  to  reflect  the  faint  but  various 
tints  of  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  sublime 
but  wintry  landscape,  with  a  cold  and  hectic  compla- 
cency, little  resembling  the  effulgence  which  usually 
attends  on  the  course  of  the  setting  sun,  in  those  re- 
gions, at  a  more  early  period  of  the  season. 

The  sudden  appearance  and  picturesque  effect  of 
mist  was  too  well  known  to  the  clans  to  have  created 
anything  more  than  a  mere  passing  observation ;  but 
as  the  column  of  mist  in  question  approached  Loch- 
laggan, each  clansman  seemed  to  breathe  some  remark 
into  the  ear  of  his  neighbour,  until  the  extending 
whisper  grew  into  a  mingled  expression  of  admiration 
and  awe.  This  was  caused  by  the  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  whole  column  of  mist  seemed  abso- 
lutely animated  by  a  strain  of  music  which  appeared 
to  be  ethereal,  for  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  parti- 
cular point  of  emanation.  It  is  true  they  all  agreed 
that  the  music  in  question  every  way  resembled  bag- 
pipe music ;  now  plaintive  and  solemn,  as  if  in  appeal 
to  the  kindly  feelings  and  warm  affections  of  the 
Highland  heart ;  now  bursting  forth  into  all  the  pomp, 
vehemence,  and  rapidity  of  the  claymore- charge;  and 
now  redolent  of  all  the  wildness  \>f  manaiacal  grief 
and  joy.  But  no  one  present  could,  for  the  moment, 
remember  that  bagpipe  music,  at  a  distance  and  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  possesses  the  power  of  pervading 
a  whole  region  with  its  sound.  At  length,  however, 
to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  the  seers  among 
them,  the  favourite  pioberac  and  masterly  execution  of 
M'Glasricb,  the  hereditary  piper  of  Keppoch,  were 
distinctly  recognised,  in  the  mysterious  strains — a 
war-tune,  equally  characteristic  of  the  piper  and  the 
warrior.  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  and  translate  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  verses  by  which  it  is  illustrated : — 

"  Mo  dhi !  mo  dhi  I  gun  tri  larnhan, 
Da  laimh  sa  phiob,  's  larah  sa  chlaimh." 

Ah  me !   ah  me !   without  three  hands, 
Two  in  the  pipe,  one  in  the  sword  2 

The  moment  the  clans  recognised  the  "  Clan-raonil 
Gathering,"  they  broke  into  a  simultaneous  cheer; 
but,  while  the  warriors  stood  in  stern  rapture,  listen- 
ing to  the  approaching  strain,  the  pipers  of  the  Came- 
rons and  the  Glencoemen,  catching  the  enthusiasm  it 
inspired,  ascended  the  rocks  which  crowned  their  re- 
spective hills  and  poured  forth  the  gatherings  of  their 
own  clans,  in  sounds  which,  according  to  a  bard  of  the 
period,  seemed  capable  of  "  inspiring  a  soul  into  the 
bosom  of  the  dead." 

After  all,  the  Highlands  themselves  are  the  appro- 
priate region  for  bagpipe  music.  When,  borne  on  the 
breeze  of  the  mountain,  it  chimes  with  the  sound  of 
the  distant  torrent,  and  breathes  into  the  bosom  of 
echo,  which,  waking  suddenly  from  her  slumbers,  be- 
stows a  voice  on  the  vales,  the  rocks,  and  the  tower- 
ing cliffs  of  the  reverberating  hills,  that  heart  must  be 
cold  indeed  which  denies  to  bagpipe  music  the  power 
to  create  enthusiasm,  and  to  wing  every  emotion, 
every  impulse  of  the  heart,  into  the  regions  of  poetic 
inspiration  and  warlike  resolve. 

At  length,  becoming  ^enveloped  in  mist,  and  M'Glas- 
rich's  strains,  as  he  advanced  into  the  vale,  intimating 

2  G 
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that  the  Braelochaber  men  would  be  first  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, the  clans  descended  the  hills,  directed  by  the 
music,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  plain  of 
Aberarder. 

The  dawn  of  a  dull  and  sombre  morning  had  scarcely 
appeared  on  the  plain  of  Aberarder,  when  the  clans, 
starting  from  their  heathy  pillows,  arranged  themselves 
for  the  chase.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  scene,  and  doubt  not  that  he  will  sym- 
pathise with  me  in  the  regret  that  the  unholy  charters 
whereby  the  people  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands, 
and  the  chiefs  converted  into  lairds,  had  so  totally 
depopulated  the  country  as  to  have  left  the  district 
without  the  means  of  showing  her  Majesty  a  similar 
scene  when  she  honoured  it  with  a  visit. 

Lochlaggan,  as  formerly  mentioned,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  running  from  east  to  west.  The 
mountains  next  the  lake,  on  the  south  side,  slope 
gracefully  backwards,  and  present  an  undulating  sur- 
face of  corries,  thickly  covered  with  brushwood,  con- 
nected, one  with  another,  by  a  straggling  forest, 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  landscape,  rather  favours  than  checks  the 
luxuriance  of  the  verdure  with  which  it  is  clothed. 
This  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Caledonia, 
and  the  favourite  resort  of  all  that  remain  of  deer  and 
roe  in  that  part  of  the  Highlands.  Behind  this  moun- 
tain is  a  deep,  heathy  valley,  which  runs  parallel  with 
Lochlaggan,  and  which  embosoms  two  smaller  lakes, 
called  Lochain  Earba,  or  the  Lakes  of  Roes.  These 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  plain,  through 
which  a  small  but  deeply-embanked  river  winds  on  its 
own  sluggish  course.  Ranged  at  some  distance  be- 
hind this  river,  from  lake  to  lake,  the  chiefs  and  chief- 
tains of  the  clans  stationed  themselves,  behind  a  bro- 
ken turf  dyke,  with  their  gillies  and  greyhounds,  cast- 
ing their  anxious  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  between  them  and  Lochlaggan,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  teanal  or  gathering,  and  the  deer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clans  composing  the  teanal, 
having  been  divided  into  two  parties,  formed  themselves 
into  streathen  or  lines,  from  either  end  of  Lochain-earba, 
to  either  end  of  Lochlaggan.  These  lines  now  gradu- 
ally approached  one  another,  advancing  the  wings  next 
Lochlaggan  till  they  met;  and  thus  they  formed  a 
semicircle,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  the  Lakes  of 
Roes.  The  signal  of  the  junction  of  the  wings  next 
Lochlaggan  soon  resounded  from  wing  to  wing,  in  a 
shout  that  seemed  to  rend  the  hills  ;  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, hundreds  of  deer,  invaded  among  their  secret 
haunts  by  the  sudden  and  terrific  noise,  were  seen 
bounding  and  glancing  through  the  woods  for  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  where  they  soon  formed  a  deep  and 
dense  column,  crowned  with  a  moving  grove  of  stately 
antlers.  On  seeing  the  fence,  between  the  lakes,  oc- 
cupied by  the  ambushed  sportsmen,  the  waving  mass 
rolled  around  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  apparent  in- 
decision as  to  the  point  of  their  attack  and  escape. 
At  this  moment,  the  sovereign  hart  of  Benaler,  follow- 
ed by  a  small  body  of  stags,  which  appeared  to  attend 
him,  and  to  obey  his  glance,  came  coursing  along  the 
ridge,  and  rushed  through  the  herd,  butting  furiously 
at  such  as  were  slow  in  making  way  for  him.  Then 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  moved 
gracefully  and  boldly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  bird.     This  was  a  moment  of  in- 


tense excitement  to  the  ambushed  sportsmen.  Every 
eye  dwelt  on  the  hart  of  Benaler,  and  every  heart 
breathed  the  wish,  that  the  glory  of  his  oonquest  might 
be  his  own. 

Angus  Mor,  with  his  famous  hound,  Oscar,  leished 
in  his  hand,  creeped  from  his  own  station,  and  placed 
himself  behind  his  friend,  Allan  Og.     No  sportsman 
of  his  day  carried  a  better  carbine,  or  practised  a  truer 
aim,  than  Allan  of  Balbena,  whom  he  found  leaning 
behind  the  bank,  on  his   bent   knee,  unconsciously 
poising  the  deadly  tube  in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  feed 
on  the  approaching  hart.   Though  aware  of  his  friend's 
presence,  he  remained  immoveably  in  his  place,  and 
breathed  as  to  himself,  rather  than  to  Allan,  "  fifty 
paces  more  and  I  have  him."     "  Eternal  shame  ! " 
exclaimed  Angus,  "  would  you  shoot  such  a  hart  and 
Oscar  in  the  field  !  "     "  The  hound  was  never  fleshed 
in  Glcncoe,"  replied  Allan,   "that  would  pull  dom 
the  hart  of  Benaler ;  and,  were  Oscar  even  fit  so  to 
do,  he  would  miss  him  in  the  rush  of  the  scattering 
herd."     "  Never.    I'll  stake  my  life  on  his  singling 
out  the   hart,   and   adhering   to  him   unto  death." 
"  Very  well,"  replied  Allan,  with  an  air  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.    "  Have  your  own  way  ;  but  you  will  lose  the 
stag,  and,  perchance,  the  greyhound  also.,,     So  say- 
ing, he  handed  the  deadly  gun  to  his  servant,  as  if 
scorning  to  aim  at  a  meaner  prize.     At  this  moment, 
the  herd  came  to  a  stand,  and,  on  the  instant,  a  pha- 
lanx of  stags  rushed  from  the  wings  of  the  column, 
and,  joining  the  hart  of  Benaler,  dashed  forward,  at 
full  speed,  along  with  him,  until  almost  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  within  rifle-shot  distance.     The  line 
of  sportsmen  were,  however,  too  experienced  to  be 
tempted  into  premature  hostility ;  and,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  whole  herd  stood  immoveable,  reconnoitering 
their  position,  in  meditation  of  a  charge.    The  ad- 
vanced guard,  having  failed  in  their  manoeuvre,  nov 
wheeled  round,  and,  chasing  and  butting  at  one  an- 
other, as  in  sport,  joined  the  column,  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  whole  mass  bounded  through  the  plashing 
water,  regardless  of  the  volley  they  received;  and, 
bursting  through  the  line,  stretched  themselves,  flcet- 
ingly,  over  the  plain  for  the  wilds  of  Stratherriek  and 
Benaler.     Sixty  couples  of  greyhounds,  of  the  old 
Highland  breed,  were  now  slipped  behind  them ;  and 
these,  true  to  the  peculiar  instinct  of  their  noble  race, 
shot  fiercely  through  the  scattering  herd,  selecting 
each  his  own  prize.     The  scene  now  became  animated 
in  the  extreme.     A  hundred  warriors  were  seen  run- 
ning at  full  speed  over  the  plain,  each  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  greyhounds ;  while  these,  coursing  and  wind- 
ing their  respective  stags  among  them,  were,  some 
distanced  in  the  chase  or  in  the  turn,  some  trailed 
along  the  ground,  some  flung  from  their  hold  of  the 
bounding  stag,  owing  to  their  defective  grip  or  ine- 
quality of  strength,  and  some  gored  and  tossed  on  their 
bloody  antlers.     The  river  now  became  the  scene  of 
singular  daring  and  dexterity.     The  number  of  stags 
which  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  greyhounds  by 
which  they  had  been  assailed,  or  dragging  them  into 
the  river,  stood,  with  their  backs  to  the  banks,  at  furious 
bay.     To  slay  these  with  the  dagger  seemed  to  be  a 
point  of  ambition ;   and  such  was  their  agility  and 
fierceness,  that  to  assail  them  without  success  vas 
death. 

In  the  meantime,  Oscar  vindicated  the  confidence 
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of  his  master,  by  singling  out  and  fiercely  pursuing 
the  bounding  hart  of  Benaler.  But  the  hart,  stretch- 
ing his  free  and  matchless  limbs  over  the  plain,  gained 
the  rough  channel  of  the  upper  Lake  of  lloes ;  and, 
aware  of  bis  advantage  along  the  rocky  beach,  con- 
tinued his  course  till  Oscar  was  thrown  considerably 
behind  him,  when  he  turned  suddenly  against  the  steep, 
bare,  hard  face  of  the  bill,  for  his  distant  and  beloved 
haunts  of  Craig-fa-laire. 

"  'S  math  a  rui'as  tu  snas 
Hi  tac'ain  chruaidh  a's  i  cas — 
Mol  usa,  ahealger,  do  chn, 
Ach  molumusa  an  tnu  tha  dol  as!" 

DONUL  MAC  IUNLAIDH. 

Well  canst  thou  ran  against  the  hard,  steep  brae ; 
Try  now  thy  speed — away !  away !  away ! 
Praise  thou  thy  dog — hunter  of  mountains  wild — 
I  praise  the  stag,  the  desert's  matchless  child ! 

The  Glenooemen  now  left  the  plain  behind  them, 
and  darting  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  with  a  speed 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  hart  and  Oscar,  soon 
heard  the  sullen  and  hallow  bay  of  the  bound,  apparently 
engaged  behind  a  towering  precipice  at  some  distance 
before  them.  Their  hearts  beat  high  at  the  sound, 
and,  calling  forth  all  their  speed,  they  stretcbed  their 
eager  limbs  again  forward  in  the  chase. 

It  required  no  ordinary  share  of  speed  and  strength 
to  have  kept  the  lead  of  Oscar  in  a  chase  of  this  length; 
but  such  was  the  matchless  power  and  fierceness  of 
the  hart,  that,  though  frequently  seized  and  wounded, 
he  still  succeeded  in  shaking  himself  free  of  the  fierce 
and  unyielding  Oscar,  and  they  now  found  him  at 
bay,  with  his  back  to  the  rock,  and  his  antlers  covered 
with  dust,  ready  to  rush  at  the  least  unguarded  move- 
ment of  his  sullen  but  watchful  opponent.  It  was  a 
lovely,  but  a  fearful  sight,  to  see  a  creature  whose 
form  was  the  perfection  of  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty, 
elevated  into  frenzy,  spurning  the  earth  with  his  hard 
hoofs,  his  "beamed  frontlet"  balanced  in  the  appointed 
with  terror,  and  instinct  with  the  science  of  defensive 
and  offensive  power;  his  expanded  nostrils  breathing 
fury,  his  eyes  on  fire,  and  the  whole  energy  of  his 
ethereal  spirit  concentered  into  an  attitude  for  bound- 
ing into  the  air,  or  darting  into  the  bosom  of  the  hill 
through  the  very  heart  of  his  opponent. 

Nor  was  the  form  nor  the  attitude  of  Oscar  less 
worthy  of  admiration.     Uniting  the  size,  strength,  and 
fierceness  of  the  old  Highland  with  the  symmetry, 
agility,  and  beauty  of  the  modern  English  greyhound, 
lie  coached   himself  in  a  springing  posture  on  the 
ground,  his  rough  and  shaggy  mane  standing  on  end, 
bis  long  head  and  snout  stretched  between  his  forelegs, 
his  ample  teeth   bared,  his  mouth  surrounded  with 
blood  and  froth,  his  eyes  kindled  into  flame,  his  sweep- 
ing tail  waving  behind  him,  his  frame  animated  with 
adder-like  power,  and  springing  in  this  attitude  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  from  side  to  side,  tempting 
and  avoiding  the  rush,  and  gaining,  inch  by  iuch,  on 
the  position  of  his  fierce  and  flexible  opponent,  while 
the  hoarse  growl,  the  hollow  bark,  and  the  snappish 
yelp,  indicated  the  fury  and  determination  of  his  heart, 
and  the  various  pauses  and  charges  of  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  banters  stood  gazing  at  them  for  a  moment  in 
anxious  and  silent  admiration,  when  Angus,  alarmed  at 


the  situation  of  Oscar,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen 
so  fiercely,  so  dangerously  engaged,  snatched  his  dirk 
from  the  sheath,  and  stepped  hastily  forward  to  his 
side.  The  movement  was  rash  and  ill-advised,  for 
Oscar,  whose  high  blood  and  fierce  courage  were  almost 
incapable  of  being  restrained,  even  by  the  instinctive 
science  so  beautifully  displayed  by  his  race,  when  in 
conflict  with  a  stag  at  bay,  on  receiving  this  encourage- 
ment, started  boldly  on  his  legs,  and  rushed  furiously 
in.  The  watchful  stag  instantly  saw  his  advantage, 
and,  bounding  forward,  stooped  on  the  instant  to  the 
ground,  and  received  him  on  his  lacerating  antlers, 
while  evading  the  thrust  of  the  desperate  Glencoeman, 
by  a  side  leap,  he  flew  with  renewed  speed  against  the 
face  of  the  hill. 

Oscar,  though  wounded  and  stunned  by  the  fall, 
was  yet  neither  disabled  nor  subdued.  He  rose  slug- 
gishly on  his  haunches,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  stu- 
pidly around  him;  but  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hart, 
fleeting  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  sprang  forward 
again  in  the  chase,  and  began  to  consume  the  distance 
with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  determination  which  ap- 
peared only  to  increase  with  his  exertions. 

The  hunters  followed  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  but 
they  were  soon  only  enabled  to  discover  the  direction 
of  the  chase,  by  tracing  the  bounding  trail  of  the  hart 
along  the  heathy  ground.  The  chase  proved  long  and 
uninterrupted,  and  they  were  entering  the  rugged  and 
romantic  ridge,  called  Craig-fa-laire,  when  the  mist, 
threatened  by  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  morning, 
suddenly  descended  on  the  hills;  and,  by  its  dim  and 
disguising  influence,  rendered  their  progress  through 
the  long  and  winding  pass  both  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous. Their  enthusiasm  in  the  chase,  and  their  anxiety 
for  Oscar,  however,  still  impelled  them  onward  at  the 
same  pace,  until,  at  length,  almost  exhausted,  they  were 
fain  to  rest  themselves  on  the  ridge  of  a  pass  or  vista, 
among  the  rocks,  by  which  they  meant  to  descend  to 
the  plain  of  mossy  ground  that  separates  this  chain 
of  mountains  from  Benaler. 

Here  they  had  but  for  a  moment  remained,  when  they 
fancied  that  they  heard  the  faint  and  echo-like  music  of  a 
plaintive  lay  stealing  along  the  bosom  of  the  hill.  They 
started  on  their  feet,  in  a  state  of  emotion  unaccountable 
even  to  themselves,  for  the  strain  had  scarcely  reached 
their  ears  when  it  was  abruptly  snatched  from  them  by 
an  intervening  rock;  thus  leaving  so  dubious  an  impres- 
sion of  its  reality  as  almost  led  to  the  belief,  that  it 
had  only  been  an  illusion  of  their  own  excited  imagi- 
nations. In  those  days,  the  pedantry  which  runs  into 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  philosophic  remark,  that 
"  all  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known,"  had  no  exist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  grasp  and  explain  the  whole 
mystery  of  creative  power  rendered  the  heart  of  man 
open  to  the  reception  of  those  interesting  tales  in 
which  ethereal  beings  acted  a  prominent  part.  The 
Glencoemen,  therefore,  stood  for  a  moment  reasoning 
with  themselves  as  to  whether  the  sounds  they  had 
heard  might  not,  in  reality,  be  the  lay  of  some  spirit 
of  the  hill,  as  she  crossed  the  vista  between  the  cliffs, 
when,  lo,  the  same  strain  again  stole  on  their  ears, 
now  mild  and  mournful,  and  now  rising  into  ethereal 
wildness;  while  the  soul-subduing  influence  of  the  air, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  approach,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  human  feelings  which  seemed  to  agitate  the 
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bosom  of  the  airborne  minstrel,  by  whom  the  following 
verses  were  breathed:— 

THE  FORSAKEN   FAY. 

Oli!  what  avails  it,  what  avails, 

To  climb  Torfena's  brow, 
As  o'er  the  sky  night  dimly  sails,' 

And  veils  the  scene  below? 
No  longer  by  the  trystiog  tree 

Thou  meet'st  my  kindling  eye, 
Thy  plnme  and  tartans  waving  free, 

Thy  step  of  bounding  joy! 

Thy  form  of  warlike  symmetry, 

Thy  proud,  thy  ample  brow, 
Thy  mildly  bright,  yet  fervid  eye, 

Thy  voice  whose  accents  flow 
Like  mnsic  from  the  fairy  knowe, 

Are  absent  to  my  heart; 
The  victim  of  regret  and  woe, 

Ah!  never  to  depart! 

I  am  a  tree,  all  dark  and  lone, 

On  the  bleak  and  dreary  heath, 
Whose  blooming  boughs  fell,  one  by  one, 

Before  the  lightning's  breath; 
I  am  a  flower,  some  wayward  child 

Snatched  from  the  sunny  brae, 
A  moment  pressed  in  rapture  wild, 

Then  flung  in  scorn  away. 

I  am  a  swan,  whose  snowy  side 

Has  caught  some  archer's  eye, 
While  sailing  on  the  dimpled  tide, 

The  soul  of  life  and  joy; 
The  arrow  finds  her  buoyant  wings, 

Her  sisters  soar  the  skies, 
Her  own  lone  elegy  she  sings, 

And,  in  the  music,  dies. 

Fays  are  liable  to  human  passions-— have  loved  and 
been  crossed  in  love.  The  character  of  the  verses, 
therefore,  could  not  reassure  the  hearts  of  the  Glencoe- 
men, or  prevent  them  from  thrilling  with  indefinable 
emotion;  and  they  stood  in  silence,  listening  to  the 
approaching  minstrel,  gazing  intensely  down  the  vista 
among  the  rocks,  and  concentrating  their  native  cou- 
rage to  the  high  resolve  of  maintaining,  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  of  doubt,  the  firmness  and  the  attitude 
which  characterised  their  race — for  danger  and  doubt 
powerfully  marked  the  feeling  which  arose  from  their 
conviction,  that  the  medium  was  now  dissolving,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from 
their  sight  the  mysterious  creatures  of  the  invisible 
world. 

They  could  now  distinctly  observe  that  the  mist  was 
flowing  back  from  around  them,  as  if  retiring  to  leave 
a  sacred  space  for  the  approach  of  some  being  on  whose 
defined  circle  it  seemed  forbidden  to  encroach ;  and  in 
a  moment  afterwards  the  Fay  of  Craig-fa-laire  appeared. 
The  outline  of  her  form  was  but  imperfectly  seen  amid 
the  ambient  flow  of  the  green  and  ample  robe  in  which 
she  was  enveloped;  but  her  snowy  bosom,  and  face 
beaming  with  supernal  beauty,  were  partially  seen 
through  the  floating  ringlets  of  golden  hair  that  spread 
and  played,  like  a  bright  stream  of  vapour,  around  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  Her  sublime  attitude,  gliding 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  ethereal  motion  on  the  wings 
of  the  breathing  air,  the  beautiful  herd  of  hinds  with 
which  she  was  accompanied,  and  to  which  she  sung ; 
the  celestial  power  and  pathos  of  her  voice,  and  the 
wild  and  dimly  visible  character  of  the  scene  around, 
left  on  the  hearts  of  the  Glencoemen  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced.      They  stood  spell-bound  at  the 


sight;  but  ere  the  Fay  had  even  disappeared  over  the 
hill,  the  strong  impulse  of  inveterate  habit  seized  on 
the  heart  of  Allan,  and  snatching  his  Spanish  piece 
from  the  ground,  he  levelled  it  at  the  snow-white  hind 
which  seemed  to  lead  the  herd,  and  shot  her  through 
the  heart !  The  scream  of  the  Fay,  powerfully  con- 
trasted with  the  previous  music  df  her  voice,  was,  for  a 
moment,  heard  above  the  thousand  echoes  awaked 
among  the  cliffs  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  on  the 
instant  she  and  the  whole  herd  had  vanished  from  their 
sight. 

The  sounds  had  scarcely  died  away  ere  the  Glen- 
coemen felt  appalled  by  the  deed  committed  by  Allan. 
Such  a  deadly  offence  to  the  Fay  as  the  killing  of  a 
white  hind  was  never  known  to  have  escaped  her  re- 
tributive vengeance ;  and  they  accordingly  experienced 
such  superstitious  dread  as  induced  them  to  hasten 
from  the  scene  of  his  rashness  with  accelerated  steps. 

They  had  scarcely  descended  the  precipices,  and 
entered  on  the  plain,  when  the  trail  of  the  chase  was 
again  discovered,  bearing,  as  they  expected,  directly 
for  Benaler,  and  the  shortening  bounds  of  the  stag, 
compared  to  those  of  Oscar,  promised  a  vigorous  ter- 
mination to  the  chase.  Every  thought  but  this  last 
was  soon  burished  from  the  hearts  of  the  Glencoemen; 
and  they  flew  over  the  plain  with  unabated  enthusiasm 
and  speed. 

As  they  approached  a  deep  and  frowning  moss-hag, 
which  was  now  deserted  by  the  mountain-spate  by 
which  it  had  been  caused,  they  perceived,  by  the  in- 
creased extent  of  the  hart's  bounds,  that  he  had  pot 
forth  all  his  vigour  to  gain  it,  with  the  view  of  again 
escaping  to  bay.  Leaping  over  the  hag,  they  accord- 
ingly found,  from  the  ploughed-up  state  of  the  ground, 
in  front  of  a  channelly  part  of  the  bank,  that  a  severe 
conflict  had  here  taken  place ;  but  Oscar  and  the  hart 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  they  at  length  discovered, 
by  the  marks  of  a  few  desperate  bounds,  that  he  had 
again  trusted  to  his  speed. 

There  was  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  dry, 
mossy  plain,  however,  still  between  them  and  the  hard, 
rocky  base  of  Benaler,  and  the  hunters  conceived, 
unless  Oscar  had  been  again  wounded  in  this  last  con- 
flict, that  the  hart  could  not  escape.  They  accordingly 
again  stretched  themselves  forward,  on  the  trail,  and 
soon  came  to  the  place  where  the  last  and  final  struggle 
took  place. 

Following  the  trail  for  about  a  hundred  paces,  they 
came  suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a  deep,  verdant,  basin-like 
hollow,  which  had  beenformed  by  the  escape  of  the  mossy 
water  through  some  under-ground  aperture  in  the  rock ; 
and  here  they  found  the  hart  and  Oscar  lying  motion- 
less side  by  side — the  former  dead,  but  the  other  only 
wounded  and  exhausted.  Angus  leaped  in  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  soon  bore  him  in  his  arms  to  the  bank; 
when  their  wild  who-hoop  of  triumph  rung  far  and 
wide  over  the  hills. 

At  the  above  period,  the  breaking  up  of  the  quarry 
was  attended  by  ceremonies  resembling  the  religious 
sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Every  gallant 
bird  of  prey  was  considered  entitled  to,  and  religiously 
received,  its  allotted  perquisite ;  and  the  mysterious 
speed  with  which  they  assembled  at  the  scene  of  the 
fallen  deer,  if  it  did  not  originate,  was  well  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  observance.  The  knife  had  scarcely 
gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Allan  when  they  began  to 
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stake  their  appearance.  The  eagle,  taking  his  flight 
from  the  lofty  peaks  of  Craiguana,  wheeled  in  airy 
circles  orer  their  heads,  while  all  kinds  of  hawks  and 
ravens  assembled  in  hundreds  around  them.  Their  re- 
spective portions  of  the  offals  having  been  laid  out  for 
them  by  Allan,  the  stag  was  carefully  covered  up,  aud 
ihey  moved  forward  (the  day  being  now  too  far  spent 
for  their  return  to  Aberarder)  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
shieling  well  known  to  Allan,  in  a  wild  glen  on  the 
side  of  Benaler. 

Ere  they  bad  arrived  at  the  sheaUng,  the  night  de- 
scended on  the  hills,  in  clouds  and  storms ;  but  finding 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dried  fir-roots  in  the  bothy, 
together  with  some  long  beams  of  green  timber,  they 
were  enabled  instantly  to  kindle  a  sparkling  and  cheer- 
ful fire.  They  now,  therefore,  applied  themselves  to 
the  task  of  cooking  their  venison  steaks,  by  running 
them  up  on  wooden  pins,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on 
the  greenwood  rafters,  extended  across  the  fire.  While 
thus  employed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
they  realised  in  a  high  degree  those  feelings  of  gratu- 
lation  and  enjoyment  usually  felt  at  heart  by  the 
wanderer  among  the  desert  wilds  of  the  Highlands, 
when  he  finds  himself  beside  a  blazing  fire,  and  iu 
sight  of  a  savoury  snpper,  in  the  snug  shealing,  while 
the  howling  winds  and  the  plashy  rains  are  exhausting 
themselves  on  the  outside. 

Supper  being  over,  and  the  cheerful  horn  having 
circulated  once  or  twice  around  the  coverless  board, 
Angus  asked  his  friend  if  their  day's  sport  had  realised 
his  lofty  ideas  of  a  gallant  stag  and  a  noble  greyhound? 
"Will  you  now  confess,"  he  continued,  "that  you  never 
had  the  match  of  Oscar  in  Glencoe?"  "He  is  a 
splendid  hound,"  replied  Allan,  with  the  unenvying 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  sportsman ;  "  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  celebrated  en  ban  of  Donald,  son  of  Findlay, 
wluch  was  known  to  kill  his  deer  on  the  side  of  Bua- 
ehail  Etive,"  (*.  e.  the  herd  of  Glenetive.)  "  I  have 
scarcely  enough  of  faith  to  believe  that.  But  was 
Donald  a  native  of  Glenetive?"  "He  was.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  his  wonderful  archery  in  the  royal 
forest  of  Dalness  and  Coriba,  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ardchattan  and  his  keepers?"  "  No  ;  I  cer- 
tainly have  not."  "Fy!  you  Glenetive  Macdonalds 
are  becoming  poor  traditionists.  You  should  place 
yourselves  under  the  tuition  of  his  namesakes,  the 
Rankines,  that  the  deeds  of  your  renowned  ancestors, 
orally  communicated  by  father  to  son,  may  revive  the 
decliuing  spirit  of  the  race. 

"  Maeian  leidh,  of  Ardchattan,  had,  at  one  time,  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  lands  belonging  to  our  clan  in 
Glenetive,  and  became  chief  forester,  under  Argyle ;  for 
it  was  long  held  a  disgrace  by  the  patriarchal  clans, 
as  it  still  is,  to  accept  charters  and  sink  into  vassalage, 
as  had  been  long  previously  done  by  the  Campbells 
and  other  clans.  Well,  Donald,  to  whom  deer-stalking 
was  as  precious  as  the  air  he  breathed,  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  usual  privileges  in  the  royal  forest ;  and, 
being  inveterate  in  his  habit,  and  fearless  in  his  cha- 
racter, he  became  an  eternal  annoyance  to  Ardchattan 
and  his  keepers.  At  length,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
Donald  was  caught  by  a  strong  party  which  had  been 
watching  for  him,  while  he  was  ensconced  behind  a 
rock,  waiting  patiently  for  a  noble  stag  that  was  com- 
ing slowly  up  the  face  of  the  hilL  One  of  the  foresters 
W  his  did  at  Donald's  breast,  ready  to  stab  him, 


when  Ardchattan,  anxious  to  test  his  extraordinary 
dexterity  in  archery,  said,  'Now,  Donald,  you  have 
long  been  the  pest  of  the  forest,  and  of  my  people ; 
but  if  you  will  shoot  that  stag  through  his  far  eye,  I 
will  forgive  you  once  more.'  '  I  have  done  a  greater 
feat  for  a  smaller  gift,'  replied  Donald,  dauntlessly, 
'  and  will  try ;  but  you  and  your  men  must  keep  quiet 
and  hold  back,  while  I  advance  to  yon  fissure  in  the 
cliff,  lest  you  alarm  the  deer.'  This  was  agreed  to ; 
Ardchattan  not  being  aware  that  the  fissure  in  the  cliff 
was  Donald's  usual  passage  from  the  almost  inaccess- 
ible position  in  which  they  found  him.  Placing  him- 
self close  to  the  fissure,  Donald  snatched  a  blade  of 
grass  from  the  rock,  aud,  applying  it  to  his  lips,  imi- 
tated the  call  of  the  hind ;  when  the  stag  raised  his 
head,  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  looked  most  conve- 
niently over  his  shoulder,  and  thus  brought  his  far  eye 
nearest  the  marksman,  who  instantly  drew  the  arrow 
to  its  head.  The  shot  proved  true  to  the  aim  of  the 
matchless  archer;  the  stag  fell,  pierced  through  the 
eye,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Donald  disappeared 
through  the  fissure  in  the  rock. 

"  Ardchattan  and  his  party  spread  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  Donald — for  it  was  never  meant  that  lie 
should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  he  well  knew;  but 
they  little  understood  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with. 
A  sudden  thought  entered  into  the  head  of  Donald, 
and,  stealing  round  the  back  of  the  rock,  he  stood  high 
on  a  cliff  in  the  opposite  direction,  drew  another  arrow 
to  the  head,  and  sent  it  through  Ardchattan's  thigh. 
He  then  turned  his  face,  and  fled  at  full  speed  to 
Glencoe ;  but  the  archers  sent  their  shafts  after  him, 
and  one  of  them  took  effect  in  his  heel.  Considering 
his  painful  state,  running  over  the  rocky  hills,  with 
an  arrow  sticking  in  his  heel,  he  arrived  in  Glencoe 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Sending  his  voice  before 
him,  on  his  approach  to  Aohatriaden,  the  alarm  was 
spread,  and  the  old  chieftain  advanced  to  meet  him. 
'  Fly !  fly ! '  cried  Donald ;  ( gather  a  party,  and  fly 
quickly,  quickly,  in  pursuit  of  Campbell  of  Ardchattan. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  royal  forest ;  and  if  you  don't 
seize  him  before  he  has  been  carried  out  of  Glenetive, 
carry  him  to  the  Cave  of  Corrigaval,  and  compel  him 
to  restore  the  lands  of  Dalness  to  its  native  clan,  you 
are  not  worthy  of  the  men  from  whom  you  are  de- 
scended.' 

"  The  chieftain  obeyed,  a  party  was  "gathered,  Ard- 
chattan pursued,  seized,  carried  to  the  Cave  of  Cor- 
rigaval, and  the  charter  was  destroyed,  and  the  lands 
restored  to  the  people  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged." 

"  Donald  is  a  different  person,  then,  from  the  Brae- 
lochaber  hunter  and  bard — the  author  of  the  poem  of 
'The  Hunter  and  the  Owl?'"  "Not  at  all.  He  was 
the  author  of  'The  Hunter  and  the  Owl,'  and  several 
other  popular  poems,  still  preserved  among  his  clansmen 
of  Glenetive.  There  are  some  who  even  believe  that 
he  is  the  author  of  'The  Aged  Bard's  Desire;'  but 
that  is  a  mistake.  The  scene  of  both  poems  is  placed 
among  the  hills  on  which  we  have  this  day  hunted,  and 
the  same  glens,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  are  men- 
tioned, by  the  same  names,  in  both  poems ;  but  '  The 
Aged  Bard's  Desire'  is  not  only  ascribed,  by  tradition, 
to  a  much  more  ancient  date,  but  bears  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  its  superior  antiquity." 

"How  is  it  that  Donald,  if  a  native  of  Glenetive 
has  left  his  native  hills,  lakes,  and  rivers  unsung,  and 
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immortalised  those  of  Braelochaber?''  "His  mother 
was  of  the  Keppoch  family,  and,  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  (his  father  having  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  and  the  Campbells 
of  Glenorchy,)  she  retired  with  him  to  her  native  place. 
Here  the  young  deer-stalker  was  brought  up,  with  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  cultivated  his  poetic  gcuius  among 
the  lofty  race  from  whom  it  was  inherited ;  for  bis 
father's  people  were  more  distinguished  as  historians 
than  bards.  He  became,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  the  favourite  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  a  dis- 
tinguished chieftain  of  that  family  of  poets  and  of  heroes; 
and  it  was  with  him  and  Cameron  of  Glenevis  (who 
was  also  lineally  a  Macdonald)  that  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  he  composed  his  poem  of 
'The  Hunter  and  the  Owl.'  " 

"  Pray  tell  me  the  tradition  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances which  suggested  the  poem,  for  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  the  bards  of  our  country  differed  from  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  so  far  as  they  held  it 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  poetic  office  to 
invent  imaginary  characters,  and  to  prostitute  genius 
to  the  celebration  of  imaginary  achievements."  "  Such 
was  certainly  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  Druidic  orders.  They  held  it  necessary  that  their 
theme  should  be  founded  on  fact,  and  their  characters 
drawn  from  the  life ;  but,  in  treating  the  subject,  they 
allowed  full  play  to  feeling  and  imagination.  And,  as 
Teal  events  and  real  characters  are  not  less  various  or 
less  interesting  than  Gctitious,  their  poetry  is  equally 
as  well  calculated  to  move  the  heart,  and  to  fascinate 
the  imagination,  as  the  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome ; 
while  it  is  at  once  historically  valuable,  and  much  more 
chaste  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

"  At  the  time  at  which  the  poem  of  the  '  Hunter 
and  the  Owl '  was  composed,  the  Keppoch  family  resided 
in  a  castle  built  on  an  artificial  island  in  Lochtreig,  the 
remains  of  which,  and  of  the  now  fallen  castle,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  boat-house,  opposite  to  the  castle, 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  even  then ;  and 
Donald,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  separating  from  his 
party,  and  wandering  alone  among  the  hills,  arrived  at 
it  after  Keppoch,  Glenevis,  and  the  rest,  had  crossed 
to  the  cattle.  By  some  oversight,  there  was  no  boat 
sent  back  for  Donald,  and  he  had,  consequently,  to 
remain  in  the  boat-house  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
the  meantime  a  solitary  owl  took  possession  also  of  the 
premises,  and  furnished  a  hint  for  their  conversation, 
in  which  the  bard  has  embodied  much  of  the  traditional 
lore  of  the  district,  and  portrayed  many  striking  fea- 
tures of  Highland  scenery  and  manners. 

"  After  Donald  had  entered  the  castle,  he  expressed 
Irs  displeasure  at  the  apparent  neglect  he  had  met 
with,  in  the  following  verses : — 

DONALD. 

The  soufs  fair  gifts  are  ours  from  age  to  age; 
Her  pleasing  thoughts,  and  her  reflections  sage, 
Endear  us,  living,  and  embalm,  when  dead. 
In  heart*  which  consecrate  the  light  we  shed ! 
While  the  rich  boor — my  scorn  of  human  kind — 
Gross  in  his  manners,  grosser  in  his  mind, 
Leaves  but  a  bubble  to  his  thriftless  heir, 
Whose  eager  grasp  soon  proves  'ti3  empty  air. 
Throw  wide  thy  gates  then,  chief,  to  wealth's  broad  pride, 
Donald  contents  him  with  the  mountain's  side ! 


THE  CHIEF  S  REPLY. 

Macnndlay,  master  of  soft  lays  and  lyres, 
Whose  social  converse  never  fails,  nor  tires! 
Son  of  the  mountain  wild,  and  winding  glen, 
Whose  shafts  in  thousands  the  red  deer  have  slain ! 
Welcome  art  thou,  *bove  all  my  honourM  guests, 
Thou  high-born  hero,  to  my  hall  of  fasts  1 

"  Donald  had  not  followed  a  profitable  profession. 
He  was  a  professed  hunter,  and  despised  the  attention 
or  consequence  which  wealth  alone  might  purchase. 
A  wealthy  boor,  at  that  period  a  rare  monster  in  the 
Highlands,  had,  from  the  genuine  hospitality  of  Kep- 
poch, been  that  day  feasted  in  the  castle,  while  Donald 
was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  boat-house  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance added  a  little  to  his  feeling  of  indignation. 
He  accordingly  addressed  the  above  lines  to  Keppoch, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  castle ;  but  was  appeased 
by  the  chiefs  reply." 

"  If  I  remember  well,  Donald  was  crossed  in  love, 
in  his  younger  days,  and  composed  some  tender  vers* s 
on  the  subject.  Do  you  recollect,  and  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  recite  them  ?  "  "  I  do ;  and  shall  recite 
them  with  much  pleasure : — 

Man-,  farewell !  break,  if  thou  list,  my  heart ; 
Hope  has  expir'd,  I  leave  thee — I  depart ! 
This  lonely  wish  must  now  content  my  breast — 
Be  thou,  sweet  Mary,  be  thou  ever  blest ! 

In  toil,  in  danger,  poverty,  and  pain, 
Still  must  thy  image  in  my  soul  remain ; 
Thy  pleasing  smile,  thy  warm,  thy  melting  eye, 
Inspiring  love,  or  sympathy,  or  joy. 

The  bosom,  rising  slowly  on  the  tight, 
A  breathing  throne  of  loveliness  and  light ! 
The  pliant  neck,  which  beamy  gems  infold 
'Hid  flowing  locks,  that  seem  the  smoke  of  gold ! 

The  form,  whose  perfect  shape,  and  graceful  air, 
Moving,  breathes  rapture  into  dark  despair ; 
Or,  swimming  light  the  mazy  measure  through, 
Makes  every  heart  beat  high,  and  every  eye  pursue 

But  farewell !  Mary — wheresoe'er  thou  mov'st 
Bright  smile  the  landscapes,  for  their  smile  thou  lov'st ; 
High  soar  the  larks,  thou  lov'st  their  fluttering  wing ; 
Sweet  be  their  song,  thou  lov'st  to  hear  them  sing ! 

Around  her  footsteps  drop,  ye  pearly  dews, 
And  bathe  the  flowers ;  she  loves  their  lovely  hues- 
She  loves  them,  for  they  breathe  the  breath  of  God, 
And  raise  the  soul  in  thought  to  His  abode  I 

But  farewell !  Mary— can  I  wish  thine  eye 
Bath'd  in  a  tear  I  may  not  live  to  dry  ? 
'  Thy  God  reveals  pure  bliss  to  those  alone 
Who  feel  the  woes  of  others  as  their  own.' 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  my  lone  heart  is  dead  to  love  and  woe, 
And  the  green  turf  is  all  it  owns  below, 
Approach  that  turf — let  fall  one  pitying  tear — 
And  say,  *  A  tender,  constant  friend,  sleeps  here.'" 

"  These  verses, "  observed  Angus,  "  are  indeed  very 
touching,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  feelings  they 
express  were  not  a  reality.  You  say  that  the  bards 
of  the  Highlands  rejected  mere  fiction  in  their  poetry, 
yet  those  very  verses  are  mere  fiction,  for  I  have  heard 
it  stated,  on  good  traditional  authority,  that  Donald, 
instead  of  dying  in  despair,  had  married  in  Braelochaber, 
and  brought  his  love  romance  to  a  most  prosaic  conclu- 
sion by  begetting  sons  and  daughters ! " 

"  True  it  is  that  he  did  so.  Nevertheless,  that  does 
not  militate  against  my  statement;  for  Donald  tee* 
crossed  in  love,  Mr,  Critic,  and  the  verses,  therefore, 
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are  founded  in  fact,  and  give,  I  have  no  doubt,  only 
the  real  picture  of  his  feelings  and  thoughts  at  the 
time.  This  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  describe  as  the 
characteristic  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry.  Every  poem 
mast  be  (according  to  the  Druids)  not  only  founded 
in  fact,  but  its  every  character,  scene,  and  deed,  must 
be  reconcileable  to  the  verity  of  the  history  or  tale  it 
relates.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  dignified  and 
strict  morality  of  the  Druids  permitted,  nay,  encour- 
aged, every  embellishment  calculated  to  move  the  heart 
and  to  captivate  the  imagination;  but  no  deviation 
from  truth  and  nature. 

"  Donald,  when  he  was  old,  and  blind,  '  under  the 
conquest  of  age,'  as  he  lnmself  expresses  it,  was  left 
at  Fersat,  then  one  of  the  winter  totem  of  the  clan, 
attended  by  his  grandaughter,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  ascended  to  their  summer  shielings  on 
the  mountains.  He  had  long  and  fondly  cherished 
the  belief,  founded  on  the  promise  of  some  spirit  of 
the  hills,  that  he  would  kill  one  deer  more  before  he 
died.  To  this  belief  he  seemed  to  cling,  as  if  it  con- 
stituted his  last  tie  to  existence;  and  it  was  now  to 
be  verified  by  a  singular  accident — for,  one  morning, 
while  brooding  over  the  joys  of  former  days,  and  re- 
citing a  tale  of  successful  deer-hunting  to  the  lassie, 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  some  unaccountable  noise, 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  'Lookout,  my  Fawn! * 
exclaimed  Donald,  '  and  see  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
noise.'  The  lassie  ran  out,  but  returned  in  a  moment, 
crying  that  a  stag  had  got  his  antlers  entangled  in  the 
car ;  and  that,  in  struggling  to  set  himself  free,  and 
escape,  he  was  sometimes  rolling  over  with,  and  some- 
times dragging  it  along  the  field.  'My  bow  and 
arrow,'  cried  Donald,  '  and  lead  me  forth  with  speed. ' 
This  order  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the  btind 
old  deer-stalker,  led  forth  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  drew 
his  last  shaft  at  the  sound,  and  killed  the  last  of  his 
deer !  He  requested,  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  skin 
of  this  deer,  which  he  had  got  carefully  dressed  and 
preserved  for  that  purpose,  should  be  used  as  bis 
vinding-sheet;  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Kilkaril, 
and  his  face  turned  to  his  beloved  Graiguana — direc- 
tions which  were  piously  and  literally  complied  with." 

"I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  poem  of 
'The Hunter  and  the  Owl,'  excepting  once;  and  it 
was  then  recited  by  a  fair  Badenoch  lady,  who  neither 
understood  nor  felt  the  bard's  meaning ;  and  who  was 
jet  so  persuaded  that  she  did,  that  she  occupied  more 
»pace  with  her  own  version  or  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  in  the  recitation  of  the  poem  itself.  I  should, 
therefore,  like  very  much  to  hear  a  few  stanzas  of  it 
from  yon,  feeling  convinced  that  you  will  preserve  the 
poetry  of  the  original  in  your  recitation.' * 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Allan,  "provided  that 
you  promise  not  to  fall  asleep,  as  you  lately  did,  in 
the  shieling  of  Bencrulaist,  leaving  me  to  repeat  every 
lme  of  the  •  Aged  Bard's  Desire,'  and  my  own  inimitable 
remarks  on  its  beauties,  before  I  discovered  that  I  was 
»mw«  a  listener." 

"  I  promise  to  escape  the  sin  of  not  listening,  on 
the  condition  that  you  avoid  your  old  sin  of  lecturing, 
for  I  had  enough  of  that,  on  this  subject,  from  my  fair 
Badenoch  friend." 

HXNTER. 

Poor  owl  of  Strone,  this  rain,  lorn  and  drear, 
Is  a  sad  shade  for  age's  dark  decline  j 


Yet,  if  thy  sorrowing  tale  I  rightly  hear, 

Bengal  thou'st  seen,  and  better  days  were  thine  P 

OWL. 

Behold  yon  oak,  which  towers  above  the  glade, 
On  many  a  fleeting  age  't  has  looked  with  scorn ; 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  scarce  his  tender  head 
Above  the  yellow,  dwarfish  moss  was  borne. 

Tve  seen  the  Brehon's  bold  and  stately  son ; 

Fergus,  the  great  in  arms,  I  also  knew ; 
And  grey-hair*  d  Torradnn  of  echoing  Strone — 

Leaders  of  armies — warriors  stern  and  true. 

Alastair  Carra  often  have  I  seen 

Clearing  resounding  forests  with  his  band ; 

He  was  a  gay  and  courteous  man  I  ween, 
Social  at  feasts,  and  glorious  in  command. 

And  his  successor,  Angus,  too,  Fve  known — 
A  chief  still  valued  in  his  clan's  esteem — 

For  rural  arts  he  earned  his  renown, 

And  built  yon  mill  on  Eara's  winding  stream. 

HUNTER. 

Lone  creature !  surely  thou  art  frail  and  old ; 

Hie  thee,  for  absolution,  to  the  priest ; 
First  let  thy  various  tales  with  truth  be  told, 

And  syne  thy  thoughts  and  actings  be  confest. 

OWL* 

I  never  thieved — I  never  told  a  lie, 

Nor  broke  into  a  consecrated  place ; 
Poor  though  I  live,  in  innocence  I'll  die, 

A  harmless  carline  of  a  harmless  race. 

HUNTER. 

But  thou  hast  known  some  chiefs  of  lofty  name, 
"Who  from  their  people  gained  the  meed  of  praise ; 

Rehearse  their  actions  in  the  field  of  feme, 
Their  lofty  deeds  and  their  immortal  lays. 

OWL. 

Oh !  many  a  Northman's  raid  and  patriot  deed 

Lochaber  witnessed  in  her  days  of  woe ; 
But  who  would  shield  the  carline's  helmless  head, 

If,  'midst  the  strife,  she  showed  her  threatening  brow  ? 

When  loud  was  heard  the  war-cry  and  the  fray, 
And  rescued  foravs  scattered  o'er  the  wild, 

Fve  spread  my  wings  and  lightly  new  away 
Where  peace  and  quiet  in  fair  Creguana  smiled. 

HUNTER. 

O  Creg  of  joy  1  Creguana  of  my  heart ! 

In  which  I  passed  my  youth's  exulting  day ; 
Creg  of  the  swiftly-bounding  hind  and  hart  I 

Creg  where  the  warblers  breathe  their  earliest  lay ! 

Long  has  it  been  my  glowing  heart's  delight 
To  try  my  speed  among  thy  mountains  grey, 

Following  the  noble  stag's  resounding  flight 
Till  all  thy  rocks  replied  to  hounds  at  bay. 

Sweet  are  thy  eagles  in  their  flight  sublime ; 

Sweet  arc  thy  swans ;  and  thrushes,  when  they  wake 
Their  lays  of  love ;  but  sweeter  far  thy  chime, 

My  speckled  fawn,  amid  thy  sheltering  brake ! 

"  By  heavens,  the  fellow  is  asleep! "  exclaimed  Allan, 
suddenly  detecting  the  somnolence  of  his  friend,  "  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  Donald,  fired  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  hunting  days  and  favourite  mountains, 
yields  himself  wholly  up  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  tra- 
vels over  every  favourite  haunt  of  the  deer,  naming 
and  describing  every  mountain  with  the  eye  of  the  poet 
and  the  feelings  of  the  patriot !    If  some  heavy-headed 

Campbell  has  not  been  intimate  with  thy ;  God 

forgive  my  raillery ! — what  awful  sounds !  '* 

Allan  bad  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend, 
to  awake  him,  but  was  unheeded.    It  seemed  as  if  the 
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melancholy  coronach  which  terminated  his  sarcasm  had 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  exerting  himself,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  in  that  state  of  helpless  agony 
sometimes  experienced  under  the  influence  of  a  pain- 
ful dream,  when  tho  soul  fedt  conscious  of  the  delu- 
sion, and  its  want  of  power  to  break  the  spelL  He 
could  hear  a  gushing  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  stream 
that  had  burst  its  banks,  descending  the  hill  and  ap- 
proaching the  bothy ;  while  the  same  dirge-like  voice, 
breaking  forth  at  solemn  intervals,  poured  forth  these 
words: — "Wail  through  the  narrow  glen!  They 
come !  they  come !  they  come ! " 

Angus  Mor  continued  in  the  same  trance-like  sleep, 
but  not  so  Oscar.  He  sprang  on  the  heather  mattress 
on  which  his  master  reclined,  with  a  furious  growl, 
and  stood  over  him,  watching,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
springing  at,  the  door,  but  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
more  resembled  the  frenzy  of  terror  than  the  energy 
of  his  usually  fierce  courage  and  determination.  The 
creaking  and  crazy  door  sprang  suddenly  open,  and  a 
cloud-like  form,  gigantic  and  hideous,  huddled  itself 
forward  into  the  bothy,  and  crouched  opposite  to 
Allan;  and,  with  an  appalling  leer  of  recognition, 
spread  its  large  paws  overthe  fire  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
they  seemed  so  much  to  require.  In  this  position  she 
remained  for  a  moment  immovable;  when,  just  as 
Oscar's  growl  became  convulsively  violent,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  springing  upon  her,  across  the  fire,  her 
body  started  at  once  to  its  terrific  height,  with  a  jerk 
resembling  that  of  a  well  bent  bow  escaping  the  bon- 
dage of  its  snapped  string ;  and  bending  forward  above 
Allan,  with  her  head  touching  the  roof,  she  cried,  in 
her  supernatural  and  yelling1  voice,  "  Tie  the  dog, 


Allan!  tie  the  dog!1'  But  Allan,  though  appalled 
at  the  first  by  her  horrific  appearance  and  petrifying 
voice,  was  restored  to  his  presence  of  mud  by  her 
threatening  gesture  and  command.  He  instantly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  snatching  his  dirk  from  its 
sheath,  pointed  it  at  her  breast,  replying,  calmly  but 
sternly,  "  I  invoke  the  presence  of  the  living  God  be- 
tween us,  and  neither  fear  nor  obey  your  commands !" 
Her  red  eye  glared  malignly  in  his  face,  her  armed 
mouth  opened  from  ear  to  ear,  she  stooped  forward  as 
if  to  snatch  him  up  in  her  hand ;  and  then,  as  if  struck 
by*  a  sudden  thought,  she  broke  into  an  eldritch  laugh, 
while  she  hissed  these  words  in  his.  ears: — "Thou 
shalt  see  it !  thou  shalt  see  it !  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
The  sacked  cottage,  the  burned  hamlet,  the  strong 
and  the  brave  of  thy  doomed  race  sinking  without 
resistance  in  their  own  blood,  the  pure  and  the  lovely 
dragged  in  ruffian  arms,  or  flying  from  impure  violence 
to  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  or  the  bosoms  of  the  snow- 
wreaths  and  the  lakes !  With  thy  proud  and  gene- 
rous heart  uncooled,  untamed — thy  strong  and  expert 
arm  unshrunk,  unwithered — thou  shalt  gaze  at  the 
melting  sight,  impotent  to  relieve,  powerless  to  re- 
venge ! "  After  having  uttered  these  denunciations, 
with  gestures  of  malignant  triumph,  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  described,  she  resumed  her  crouching  atti- 
tude, and  huddled  herself  out  at  the  door.  But  the 
same  appalling  dirge — "Wail  through  the  narrow 
glen!  They  come!  they  come!  they  come!"— ut- 
tered in  the  same  petrifying  tones,  continued  to  ring 
in  Allan's  ears,  until  her  voice  seemed  to  dissolve  itself 
in  the  tempest-invoked  echoes  of  the  towering  cliffs 
I  which  surrounded  the  shieling. 


THE    NEMESIS    OF   FAITH.* 


It  is  not  often  our  practice  to  notice  at  length 
books  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious opinions,  but  tho  appearance  of  the  "  Ne- 
mesis of  Faith"  permits  a  deviation  from  ordinary 
practice.  In  Germany  and  France,  where  distem- 
pered minds  have  long  been  impregnating  the  moral 
and  religious  atmosphere  with  pestilential  specula- 
tions, its  advent  would  havo  excited  but  little  notice 
and  no  surprise.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  where 
once,  perhaps,  in  half  a  century  some  perverted  in- 
tellect discolours  the  lucid  current  of  our  literature, 
such  a  turbid  infusion  generally  creates  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  Men  feeling  themselves, 
and  all  they  hold  dearest,  boldly  aspersed,  look  for 
an  echo  of  their  sentiments  from  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  press,  who,  conversant  with  the  in- 
terdependencies  of  things,  can  appreciate  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  such  a  publication  on  the  creed  and 
morals  of  the  people,  the  professions  and  institutes 
of  the  country.  Had  it  emanated  from  a  quarter  less 
influential,  and  been  likely  to  attain  little  notoriety, 
we  should  have  left  it,  like  others  of  its  class,  to 
glide  into  merited  oblivion.  But,  written  by  a  man 
in  holy  orders,  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  a  good 
scholar,  of  some  intellectual  grasp,  and  recently 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  University  College, 
London,  to  the  headship  of  a  large  and  important 


seminary  in  Hobart  Town,  it  is  certain  to  obtain  a 
very  extensive  circulation.  To  doubt  is  a  necessity 
from  which  no  thinker  can  escape.  By  his  very 
constitution  ho  is  compelled  to  it.  But  no  thinker, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  rest  satisfied  there.  Ha 
knows  there  must  be  truth  somewhere,  and  truth 
discoverable  by  him,  since  he  consciously  possesses 
those  faculties  of  cognition  which  God  must  have 
bestowed  for  the  end  to  which  they  are  so  manifestly 
adapted.  Doubt,  therefore,  is  to  him  a  beginning, 
not  a  conclusion — a  mean,  not  an  end — a  starting 
post,  not  a  goal.  He  thinks  away  every  propo- 
sition he  has  been  taught,  to  believe,  that  he  may 
resume  all  that  will  abide  the  touchstone  of  his 
rigorous  analysis  and  inflexible  synthesis.  He  re- 
duces his  mind,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
truths,  which  no  power  can  obliterate,  to  a  mere 
tabula  rasa,  that  thereon  he  may  engrave,  in  regu- 
lar series,  as  with  an  iron  pen,  the  utterances  of  eter- 
nal truth.  He  descends  into  darkness  that  he  may 
ascend  into  light.  He  empties  his  intellectual 
wardrode  of  every  habiliment,  that  he  may  reple- 
nish it  with  nothing  but  the  best  and  the  richest 
apparel.  He  discredits  everything  that  he  may 
grasp  all  the  attainable  credendo.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  art  of  doubting  well,  an  art  which  we 
are  glad  to  think  multitudes  of  minds,  at  least  in 
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this  country,  have  successfully  acquired  and  fre- 
quently exercised. 

Now,  Mr.  Fronde, whom  we  cannot  separate  from 
Markam  Sutherland,  the  hero  of  his  hook,  seems  to 
possess  the  descendant  faculty  of  negation  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  sinks  with  the  utmost  facility, 
bat,  unfortunately,  he  is  sadly  defective  in  the  ascend- 
ant power  of  probation.  Once  down,  he  is  down  for 
ever.  His  air-bag  is  but  a  semi-imitation  of  the 
piscatory  arrangment.  Perhaps  he  had  some  in- 
tention of  remounting,  but  there  he  is  still  at  the 
bottom,  and  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary, 
there  he  is  likely  to  remain.  Surely  such  a  type 
of  intellect  is  little  calculated 

"  Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  observed  that 
two  processes  are  employed  in  all  successful  inves- 
tigation, a  negative  and  a  positive.     To  the  former 
almost  every  man  is  competent,  but  to  the  latter 
both  a  luminous  intellect  and  a  rectified  heart  are 
absol utely  indispensable.  Mr.  Fronde  has  attempted 
to  grapple  with  the  deepest  problems  with  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  engaged,  and  his  conquests, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  by  no  means  great.     His  book, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  from  its  confident  dogmatism, 
boldness  of  statement,  and  vigour  of  style,  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  very  great  lack  of  head ;  and 
in  every  page,  as  we  are  literally  deluged  with  the 
overflowings  of  benevolent  sentiment,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  possesses  a  prodigious  heart, 
beating  at  a    rate  of  not  much  less  than  a  hun- 
dred per  minute  for  the  welfare  of  the  species.     A 
little  closer  inspection,  however,  serves  very  mate- 
rially to  modify  this  impression.     The  shadow  of  a 
vould-be  Carlyle  gradually  ascends.     Spasmodic 
efforts  to  think  like  that  celebrated  writer  painfully 
appear.    The  shadow,  as  it  develops,  reveals  but 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  the  efforts  produce  but 
a  humiliating  abortion — nascitur  ridieulus  mun. 
The  style  alone  is  successful,  and  perhaps  on  this 
score  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
posed very  cordially  to  congratulate  him.      The 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts :  primo,  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  by  a  sceptical   young  student, 
named  Markham  Sutherland,  just  returned  from 
college,  having   passed   through  a   distinguished 
curriculum,  to  a  friend  who*  is  more  than  tinged 
with  sympathetic  sentiments ;  secundo,  fragmentary 
thoughts  ;   tertio,    confessions  of  a  sceptic  ;    and, 
quarto,  a  narrative  of  events  in  Italy.     The  letters 
are  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  a  talented 
intellect  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  great  fundamentals  of  Biblical  Christianity  in 
particular.     Lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
the  cauonicity  of  the  sacred  books,  the  doctrines  of 
inspiration  and  future  punishments,  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord,  the  veracity  of  the  apostles,  and  Bible 
societies,  are  severally  canvassed,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately impugned  in  succession,  and  that  in  a  tone 
•o  petulant  and  characteristic  of  juvenile  arrogance, 
and  in  language  so  violent  and  unmeasured,  that 
pity  is  provoked  for  his  weakness,  astonishment  at 
hie  audacity,  and  indignation  at  his  reckless  pro- 
fanity.   His  weakness  is  that  of  an  ambitious  in- 
tellect capable  of  struggling,  for  a  tvhUe,  of  conquer- 
ing, never;  his  audacity  that  of  m  understanding 


but  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  themes  it  handles, 
more  conversant  with  German  rationalism  and  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  the  massive 
monuments  of  Anglican,  Genevese,  and  Scottish 
divinity.  His  reckless  profanity  that  of  a  heart 
which,  notwithstanding  all  his  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  is  utterly  inept  to  clothe  a  spiritual  subject 
with  that  awful  solemnity  with  which  every  man 
of  fine  moral  perceptions  will  .invariably  invest  it. 
The  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  wide  as  is  the  sweep  of 
its  scepticism,  raises  no  question  that  has  not  been 
repeatedly  answered,  starts  no  difficulty  that  has 
not  been  frequently  solved,  and  that  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  intellects  infinitely  greater  than  the  ci-devant 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  who  only 

"  Gleans  the  blunted  shafts  thai  have  recoiled, 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again." 

There  is  one  consideration  which  influenced  us 
much  in  condemning  the  book.  During  the  literary, 
and  especially  the  theological  career  of  every  young 
man  of  talent  and  probity  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, the  same  doubts  have  been  often  expressed 
respecting  the  identical  articles  of  belief  which 
Mr.  Fronde  assails,  though  in  a 'far  different  tone 
and 'Spirit ;  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, we  defy  him  to  prove  the  contrary,  even  with 
regard  to  the  students  of  the  English  Church,  for 
whom  he  has  such  a  supreme  contempt.  After 
these  young  men  had  earnestly  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  discovering  the  truth  wherever  it  might 
be  found,  and  had  carefully  studied  with  the  circle 
of  the  Christian  evidences,  they  came  out  from  their 
closets  with  an  irresistible  and  ineradicable  convic- 
tion that  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  the  only  true 
God,  and  that  the  Bible  was  his  veritable  handi- 
work. For  ourselves,  we  felt  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  geography  of  every  district  on  his  route ;  every 
landscape  of  thought  was  a  terra  cognita  over  which 
we  had  frequently  ranged  ;  every  station  on  the 
line  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  from  the  very 
outset  we  descried  distinctly  in  the  distance  the 
terminus  ehaoticus  ad  quern.  Now,  if,  instead  of 
waiting  a  little  longer  at  each  position,  and  examin- 
ing more  accurately  its  circumjacent  phenomena, 
we  had  hurried  to  the  press  with  our  crude,  juvenile, 
and  defective  induction,  upon  which  we  had  reared 
a  huge  fabric  of  deductive  inferences ;  or  if  we  had, 
in  maturer  years,  been  instrumental  in  publishing 
such  records — even  though  we  should  have  had 
no  hand  in  their  authorship — what  would  the  world 
have  thought  of  the  vanity,  the  folly,  the  pride,  the 
presumption  of  such  a  procedure?  And  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  Fronde  has  sanctioned  by  promulgat- 
ing the  correspondence  of  Markham  Sutherland. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  this  part,  we  think 
it  greatly  inferior  to  the  rest.  Several  broken 
metaphors,  rude  periods,  ugly  Carlyleisms,  and  a 
tolerable  array  of  infelicitous  phrases,  could  be  in- 
dicated without  much  difficulty.  Secundo,  "  Frag- 
mentary Thoughts."  These  are  introduced  by  a 
preface,  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Fronde  designs 
should  be  regarded  either  as  his  own  production,  or 
that  of  Arthur,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Sutherland.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fronde  himself  alone 
covets  the  honour  of  our  eulogium,  for  we  have  to 
tell  him  it  is  the  most  impious,  frontlesa  piece  of 
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writing  we  have  seen  for  many  years  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  No  atheist  ever  wrote  more  auda- 
ciously. The  great  author  of  the  world  is  dragged 
to  the  bar  of  this  pittering  grasshopper,  as  the 
Saviour  was  before  Pilate ;  and  there  he  is  crowned, 
like  his  son,  with  a  wreath  of  thorns,  and  held  up 
to  the  mockery  of  the  universe  he  rules.  We  have 
hitherto  intentionally  refrained  from  giving  any 
quotations,  but,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
character  of  the  whole  monstrosity,  we  shall  present 
a  few  extracts : — 

" I  think  Nature"  says  he,  " if  she  interests  herself  much 
about  her  children,  must  often  feel  that  she  has  brought  beings 
into  existence  who  have  no  business  here ;  who  can  do  none  of 
her  work,  and  endure  none  of  her  favours ;  whose  life  is  only 
suffering,  and  whose  action  is  one  long  protest  against  the  UU 
foresight  which  flung  them  into  conscioueness." 

If,  in  the  above  passage,  God  is  substituted  for 
"  Nature,"  since  she 

"  Is  but  one  grand  effect,  whose  cause  is  God ! " 

how  horribly  impious  does  it  become !     Again : — 

"  Mirftf  kykt  should  be  the  maxim,  and  in  future  no  colonists 
should  be  sent  into  this  world  vho  have  too  much  or  too  little  of 
anything." 

Thus  proceeds  this  daring  blasphemer  for  several 
pages,  jocosely  dictating  to  the  Supreme.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  cometary  philosopher,  who,  if  we 
may  believe  himself,  "has  read  a  great  deal  of 
English,"  can  have  ever  seen  in  a  certain  treatise 
"  Of  a  state  of  Probation  as  intended  for  Moral 
Discipline  and  Improvement ;"  "  Of  a  state  of  Pro- 
bation as  implying  Trial,  Difficulties,  and  Danger ;'' 
'•  Of  the  Government  of  God  considered  as  a  Scheme 
or  Constitution  imperfectly  comprehended  ?  "  He 
either  has,  or  has  not.  If  ho  has,  to  write  as  he 
has  done  involves  the  charge  of  a  miserably  imbecile 
intellect,  or  a  wilfully  dishonest  heart,  or  both. 
If  he  has  not,  he  writes  before  he  has  read  sum- 
ciently. 

As  for  the  "Fragments"  themselves,  they  are 
mere  ebullitions  of  a  mind  fermenting  in  endless 
doubt  and  darkness.  Deeply  convinced,  however, 
as  it  should  seem,  that 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rernm  cognoscere  causas," 
he  attempts  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  an  Immanuel,  and  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  dispose  of 
these  questions.  In  the  meantime,  we  regret  we 
cannot  say,  with  Persius, 

"  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter;" 

as  we  should  certainly  not  have  been  greatly  dis- 
pleased had  he,  from  the  outset  of  his  inquiries, 
adopted  the  principles  and  practice  of  Itosicrucius. 
He  might  then  have  smashed  his  lamp  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  the  world  would  not  have  been  a 
whit  the  darker. 

"  Confessions  of  a  Sceptic.' *  This  part  is  really 
well  written.  Its  language  is  subdued,  tender,  me 
lancholy,  and  affecting.  It  describes,  with  some 
truth  and  a  large  admixture  of  error,  the  feelings 
and  fascinations  of  home — the  earlier  exercises  of 
reason — the  gradual  progress  from  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism  to  the  mystical  dogmas  of 
Puseyism,  and  thence  to  the  barren,  cheerless  re- 
gion of  absolute  Scepticism.    The  picture  is  touch- 


ing, because  often  true;  but  most  humiliating  are 
the  conclusions  of  this  erratic  mind,  that  Biblical 
Christianity  is  based  on  "  unreasoning  reverence," 
and  her  sacred  institutes  but  products  of  humanity 
in  weakness.  Fronde's  idea  of  religion  is  complete 
in  the  idea  of  a  God,  about  whose  will,  character, 
and  ways,  he  knows  almost  nothing ;  and  in  whom 
he  believes  as  a  mysterious  necessity  existing  some- 
where in  the  universe,  but  taking  no  care  or  cog- 
nizance of  the  insignificant  children  of  men,  or 
the  ephemeral  interests  of  human  lite.  Poor  self- 
tormented,  self- isolated  soul,  he  stands  like  some 
gaunt,  roofless  ruin  on  the  summit  of  a  grim  rock, 
exposed  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  blast,  and  the  shat- 
tering career  of  every  storm,  unnoticed,  neglected, 
and  alone.  He  feels  his  misery,  he  is  conscious  of 
his  wretchedness,  he  bemoans  his  desolation,  but  he 
refuses  to  look  to  the  only  source  of  permanent 
peace.  He  will  turn  him  to  the  scenes  of  unthink- 
ing infancy,  when  religion  was  a  sentiment,  not  a 
principle — an  impression,  not  a  conviction — and 
there,  drowning  consciousness  in  the  grave  sweet  mu- 
sic of  "  the  pealing  organ, "  the  happy  voice  of  "  the 
old  familiar  bells,"  the  vagrant  prattle  of  the  home 
circle  on  quiet  Sabbath  evenings,  he  tries  to  secure 
a  complete  abstraction  for  the  present,  and  an  utter 
oblivion  of  the  future.  But  the  present  presses, 
the  future  comes;  up  then,  we  would  exhort  him, 
with  your  head  from  the  grave  of  the  past ;  contem- 
plate the  present,  and  behold  the  future  in  the  mirror 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  cravings  of  your  insa- 
tiate soul  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied.  We  tell 
you  our  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  unreasoning 
childhood  alone,  though  that  it  must  be  if  childhood 
be  natural,  since  it  is  the  religion  of  nature's  God; 
it  is  also,  and  pre-eminently,  the  religion  of  ado- 
lescence, maturity,  and  old  age.  It  is  the  calm, 
beauteous  joy  of  the  infantine  heart — the  deep,  in- 
telligent happiness  of  the  perfect  man,  and  the  only 
halo  that  never  departs  from  the  serene  brow  of  the 
ancient  peasant  and  the  hoary  sage.  It  was  the 
religion  of  the  Past ;  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Pre- 
sent ;  it  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  Future  ;  it  is 
the  only  stable  fabric  of  Time  ;  it  shall  be  the  high 
habitation  of  Eternity. 

Quarto,  "  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  Italy."  De- 
prived of  health  by  intense  mental  distress,  Mart- 
ham  sets  out  for  Italy,  establishes  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como,  where,  returning 
one  fine  evening  from  a  boating  excursion,  he  acci- 
dentally encounters  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  shore,  listening  with  delight  to 
the  music  of  his  flute,  that  had  crept  smoothly  along 
the  bosom  of  the  waters.  At  his  approach  she  rises, 
but,  in  turning  to  depart,  lets  fall  some  half-intelli- 
gible expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The 
following  evening  a  card  is  found  on  Markham's 
table  from  Mr.  Leonard,  the  husband  of  his  fair 
auditor,  inviting  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.  They 
are  an  English  family,  caring  little  for  the  society 
the  neighbourhood  afforded,  and  therefore  anxiously 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  their  countryman.  As 
Leonard  is  a  frank,  unsuspicious  English  country 
gentleman,  who  preferred  the  field  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Diana  to  the  Muses,  and  went  frequently 
4  considerable  distance  from  home,  in  pursuit  of 
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his  favourite  amusements,  our  hero  is  eventually 
requested  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  villa,  where, 
M  he  was  a  "pleasant  companion,  and  talked 
poetry,"  he  seemed  well  adapted  to  amuse  the 
lady  in  the  absence  of  her  lord.  Leonard  leaves  ; 
his  wife  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  Markham  ; 
he  responds  ;  they  pass  delightful  days  in  each 
other's  society.  The  lake  is  frequently  visited ;  no 
one  is  permitted  to  accompany  them  in  these  ex- 
cursions except  little  Annie,  the  only  child  of  Mrs. 
Leonard.  On  their  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, Markham  and  Helen  become  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
the  child  is  forgotten,  catches  cold,  fevers,  and  dies. 
This  seems  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  their  inter- 
course. The  husband  announces  his  return.  Mrs. 
Leonard,  distracted,  proposes  an  elopement.  Mark- 
ham struggles  a  while,  but  ultimately  refuses,  be- 
comes desperate,  rushes  out,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  himself,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  fatal  phial  to  his  lips,  is  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  hand  and  voice  of  Mr.  Mornington,  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church.  By 
his  advice,  Markham  enters  a  monastery,  where,  for 
a  while,  he  seems  soothed  by  the  flattering  unction 
of  Popery.  But  his  diseased  mind  breaks  out  afresh, 
plunges  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  agony  ;  and  at 
las  this  miserable  existence  terminates  in  the  hor- 
rors of  despair. 

Mrs.  Leonard  dies  in  a  convent,  forgiven  by  her 
husband  and  loving  Markham  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 

Of  Markham  it  is  said,  in  conclusion,  "  his  new 
faith  fabric  had  been  reared  upon  tho  clouds  of 
sudden,  violent  feeling,  and  no  air  castle  was  ever 
of  more  unabiding  growth  ;  doubt  soon  sapped  it, 
and  remorse,  not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for 
▼bat  he  had  not  done ;  and  amidst  the  wasted 
ruins  of  his  life,  where  the  bare,  bleak  soil  was 
strewed  with  wrecked  purposes  and  shattered  creeds; 
with  no  hope  to  stay  him,  with  no  fear  to  raise  the 
most  dreary  phantom  beyond  the  grave,  he  sunk 
down  into  the  barren  waste,  and  the  dry  sands 
rolled  over  him  where  he  lay  ;  and  no  living  being 
was  left  behind  him  upon  earth,  who  would  not 
mourn  over  the  day  which  brought  life  to  Markham 
Sutherland.  O f  Mrs.  Leonard, "  whether  from  dead- 
ness  of  conscience,  or  from  apathy  or  indifference,  or 
because  of  the  unrepenting  tenderness  of  her  love, 
which  never  left  her,  (although  they  took  care  to  tell 
her  of  Markham' s  repentance),  she  still  clung  to  her 
feeling  for  him  as  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  her 
life.  She  acknowledged  a  sin  which  they  told  her 
▼as  none,  for  she  felt  that  she  ought  never  to  have 
promised  Leonard  what  she  had  ;  but  Markham 
she  loved,  she  must  still  love.  Her  love  for  him 
could  not  injure  him.  If  he  was  happy  in  for- 
getting, in  abjuring  her,  she  was  best  pleased  with 
what  would  best  heal  his  sorrow." 

This  last  part  is  interestingly  written,  and  on 
that  account  all  the  more  dangerous.  It  attracts 
only  to  destroy.  Like  the  fabled  apples,  it  is  ex- 
ternally beautiful,  while  within  there  is  nothing 
but  bitter  dnst  and  ashes.  It  more  than  sanctions 
illegal  love,  and  sheds  a  false  and  delusive  light 
round  the  last  and  most  horrible  of  crimes. 


In  the  following  remarks  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Fronde  as  an  atheist,  though  several  of 
his  statements  imply  some  lurking  suspicions  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  God.  If  he  entertains  these, 
wo  have  done  with  him  when  we  ask  him  to  open 
his  ears  to  the  many-voiced  creation,  which,  with 
its  thousand  tongues,  proclaims  the  name  of  God; 
we  should  leave  him  in  his  joyless  isolation,  believ- 
ing that,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  his  soul,  these 
accents  will  often  be  heard — ■ 

"  Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  siiig  it  to  me  j  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  "—of  God! 

Our  business  with  him  is  then  as  a  theist  alone; 
a  theist,  too,  of  a  very  peculiar  description,  for  he 
seems  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  character 
of  the  being  he  feels  must  necessarily  exist  :— 

"  Thus  possessed  of  the  simple  idea  of  a  great  First  Cause  of 
all  things,  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  effect  witnessed,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  invisible  efficient  P  Reason  teaches 
that  the  phenomena  resulting  from  his  agency  must  bear  certain 
exponent  notes,  or  characters,  by  which  the  intelligent  observer 
may  inductively  ascend  to  the  properties  of  which  they  are  the 
miniature  representation ;  and  that  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
perties must  involve,  when  contemplated  by  their  possessor,  a 
certain  invariable  subjective  effect,  and  that  this  determinate 
subjective  effect  must  be  the  final  cause  of  their  objective  mani- 
festation." 

To  illustrate  and  substantiate  this  reasoning : — 

"  Two  ideas  are  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
the  ideas  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  are  objective  entities. 
Time  exists,  space  exists,  and  that  altogether  independent  of  tho 
subjective  percipient,  and  totally  distinct  from  it.  In  thinking 
of  time,  we  are  carried  back  through  cycle  after  cycle  of  duration, 
until  we  find  ourselves  arrested,  not  by  the  discovery  of  its  begin- 
ning, but  by  the  imbecility  of  our  own  faculties — which,  at  a 
certain  point,  become  perplexed  and  staggered  by  the  prospect  of 
an  illimitable  wilderness  of  ages.  Here  we  are  assailed  and  con- 
founded with  the  idea  of  uncommencing  time — of  an  unborn 
eternity.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  seize  and  define  the  past,  we 
rise  into  the  future.  Bnt  there  also,  after  advancing  through 
innumerable  lapses  of  duration,  '  to  the  utmost  line  that  bounds 
imagination's  flight,'  the  spiritual  pinion  droops,  and  we  stand 
looking  out  dreamily  upon — what  P — upon  the  unceasing  roll  of 
billows  chasing  one  another  in  endless  progression  towards  a 
perpetually  receding  shore.  Here  we  are  met  with  the  wildering 
idea  of  unending  time — of  an  undying  eternity." 

This  eternity,  we  are  conscious,  is  not  a  person, but 
a  thing;  and  from  the  impossibility  of  grasping  it, 
we  feel  that  it  belongs  not  to  us,  but  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Being  that  can  adequately  conceive  its 
magnitude,  and  whose  existence  has  been,  is,  and 
shall  be  commensurate  with  itself.  Eternity,  there- 
fore, is  not  God,  neither  is  God  eternity,  but  God 
is  eternal.  In  thinking  of  space,  we  aaceud  beyond 
the  outermost  star  that  lights  its  sublimities,  and 
the  eye  still  struggling  upwards  is  at  length  bedim- 
med  by  the  dark  and  darkening  expanse,  and  for- 
cibly closed  upon  the  planetless  prospect  of  immen- 
sity. We  descend  to  the  boundaries  of  the  nether- 
most sphere,  the  farthest  down  in  the  deeps  of  space, 
and  there,  standing  on  the  brink,  plunge  into  the 
yawning  abyss  to  an  immeasurable  depth,  where 
we  descry  far  away  beneath  a  deep,  immeasurably 
deeper  still,  where  imagination  is  compelled  to  pause 
again,  and  wrap  the  soul  in  the  mighty  shadow  of 
immensity.  Returned  to  our  little  planet  whence 
wo  started,  we  look  around,  on  every  side,  bat  limit 
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there  is  none;  all  is  vastitude,  infinity,  boundless 
space.  We  cannot  grasp  space,  therefore  it  belongs 
not  to  us,  bat  to  a  Being  that  comprehends  its  am- 
plitude. Space  is  not  a  person,  but  a  thing;  not  a 
basis,  but  an  attribute;  God  is,  therefore,  not  spaco, 
and  space  is  not  God,  but  God  is  immense.  Fur- 
ther duration,  whether  regarded  as  past,  present, 
or  future,  is  always  the  same;  and  space,  whether 
above,  around,  or  beneath,  is  always  the  same. 
They  are  alike  immutable  ;  therefore  the  Being 
whose  attributes  they  are  is  immutable.  We  have 
thus  obtained  the  complex  notion  of  God,  invested 
with  nnbeginning,  unending,  and  unchanging  time; 
with  illimitable,  perimeterless,  immutable  space  as 
His  original,  un derived,  and  inalienable  properties. 
Whatever  other  attributes,  therefore,  He  may  pos- 
sess, infinity,  eternity,  and  immutability  must  cha- 
racterise and  pervade  them.  Let  us  attempt  the 
evolution  of  these  attributes. 

There  is  a  manifest  congruity  in  the  sciences  with 
themselves,  and  with  one  another.  This  is  affected 
by  a  series  of  laws  in  regular  progression.  Each 
phenomenon  in  a  particular  province  is  produced 
and  regulated  by  an  antecedent  cause,  which  cause 
itself  becomes  an  effect  of  another  cause,  still  higher 
in  the  scale  of  efficients,  until  at  length  we  ascend 
by  a  rigid  process  of  analysis  to  an  ultimate  law — 
a  law,  par  excellence,  to  which  all  the  others  are 
subservient.  Leaving  this  individual  department 
of  investigation,  and  widening  the  range  of  vision, 
we  perceive  that  even  this  law,  which  was  supreme 
in  its  own  domain,  becomes  inferior  to  another  in  a 
larger  sphere,  still  more  extensive  in  authority,  and 
still  more  general  in  its  sway.  This  last  is  again 
superseded  by  what  we  would  venture  to  term  an 
autocratical  law,  to  whose  presidency  all  the  others 
are  subjected,  and  under  whose  command  they  are 
all  subordinately  marshalled.  The  discovery  of  this 
final  formula  suggests  at  once  the  existence,  the 
unity,  and  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  The 
existence  of  a  law,  or  rather  of  this  law,  K*c  *£»x**> 
implies  a  lawgiver,  and  its  absolute  simplexity  and 
universality  demonstrate  the  oneness  and  ubiquity 
of  its  author.  The  discovery  of  this  ultimate  cause 
having  given  us  unity  as  a  property  of  the  Divine 
nature,  the  combination  of  the  same  causes  in  the  de- 
scending series  producing,  invariably,  similar  effects 
in  similar  circumstances,  suggests  the  conception  of 
design,  of  adaptation,  the  exact  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  which  involves  the  immediate 
regulating  agency  of  wisdom.  Further,  these  ef- 
ficients are  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  accom- 
plish beneficial  results,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
the  greater  number  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in  the 
smaller,  where  a  beneficial  result  is  not  at  first 
sight,  and  even  after  long  observation,  apparent, 
were  the  whole  of  their  multifarious  and  intricate 
relations  fully  understood,  the  same  feature  essen- 
tially would  be  discovered.  This  prompts  the  idea 
of  benevolence.  Again  we  observe  huge  masses 
of  matter  flung  into  space,  and  kept  wheeling 
there  in  defined,  uniform  orbits,  by  the  action  of 
certain  known  forces.  The  projection  of  these 
bodies  transcends  our  energies,  and  over  these  forces 
we  have  no  control.  Hence  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dent power,    Moreover,  we  find  that  both  in  the 


natural  and  moral  world  a  complete  and  unvarying 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  established. 
We  violate  the  laws  of  the  physical  structure,  and 
we  suffer  ;  we  disobey  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  misery  ensues.  On  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
sult the  principles  of  the  material  economy,  and  we 
are  blessed  with  vigorous  health  ;  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  internal  monitor,  and  we  feel  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  should  the  trial  be  once  and  again,  and 
repeatedly  made,  the  results  will  be  invariably 
identical.  Nature  can  never  deceive ;  what  has 
been  found  will,  ceteris  paribus,  be  found  again. 
Thus  we  obtain  the  idea  of  justice  and  veracity. 
From  these  reasonings  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  God  is  eternally,  infinitely,  and  immutably 
one — wise,  benevolent,  powerful,  just,  and  true. 
Now,  God  cannot  be  eternally,  infinitely,  and  im- 
mutably one,  without  loving  unity ;  wise,  without 
loving  wisdom  ;  benevolent,  without,  loving  benevo- 
lence; powerful,  without  loving  power  ;  just>  with- 
out loving  justice  ;  true,  without  loving  truth ; 
which  abstract  qualities,  constituting  the  rl%mXn 
««}  r#  kymtn,  which  reside  essentially  and  originally 
in  no  other  substratum  in  the  universe  but  Himself 
alone.  In  loving  ail  these  attributes,  He  must  love 
them  as  they  exist  in  His  own  nature,  and,  since 
that  nature  is  possessed  of  infinity,  eternity,  and 
immutability,  that  love,  of  which  his  own  perfections 
are  the  objects,  must  be  infinite,  eternal,  and  im- 
mutable, both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

In  fact,  we  can  as  easily  perform  any  mental  act 
without  consciousness  as  the  Deity  can  possess  any 
attribute  without  loving  it.  We  think,  and  we 
know  that  we  think ;  we  remember,  and  we  know 
that  we  remember;  we  hope,  and  we  know  that  we 
hope  ;  God  is  just,  as  he  loves  his  justice  ;  God  is 
true,  as  he  loves  his  truth  ;  God  is  good,  as  he 
loves  his  goodness.  Thus  love  should  seem  not  to 
be  a  separate  attribute,  but  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  the  attributes,  just  as  consciousness  is  not  a 
distinct  faculty,  but  the  indispensable  condition 
under  which  all  the  others  exist.  From  this  illus- 
tration, the  notion  must  not  be  entertained  that  we 
suppose  the  principle  of  love  in  God  to  correspond 
generically  with  consciousness  in  man.  In  short, 
that  love  is  the  consciousness  of  God.  This  cannot 
bo,  for  God  loves,  as  he  must  know  that  he  loves. 
We  suggest  to  illustrate,  merely  because  in  one  re- 
markable feature  they  seem  strikingly  analogous, 
namely,  in  not  being  separate  independent  faculties 
or  attributes,  but  the  mere  condition,  without 
which  these  cannot  operate  and  exist. 

Therefore,  when  the  Deity  dwelt  alone  amid  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  yet  unvoiced  and  un- 
peopled universe,  he  must,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
have  loved  his  own  infinite  excellence  with  an  in- 
finite love.  But  the  love  of  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  good  implies  complacency  in  it,  and  this  again 
involves  a  desire  to  manifest  these  qualities,  arising 
not  from  any  indigence  or  insufficiency  in  the  hap- 
piness of  their  possessor  without  their  conveyance, 
ad  extra,  but  first  and  chiefly  from  his  estimate  of 
their  supreme  worth,  and  the  glory  that  would 
thereby  objectively  surround  them  ;  and,  secondly, 
and  subordinately,  from  the  knowledge  that  by  their 
development  and  honour,  happiness,  instead  of  being 
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the  possessor  of  &  single  mind,  would  become  the 
property  of  innumerable  other  intelligent  beings, 
and  eren  of  irrational  existences.  The  first  of  these, 
reason,  without  the  least  hesitation,  pronounces  to 
be  the  only  design  which  an  infinite  mind  possessed 
of  infinite  perfections  can  regard  as  worthy  of  being 
made  his  supreme,  ultimate,  and  chief  end;  to  which 
the  second  is,  though  an  end  desirable  for  its  own 
sake,  necessarily  contributive  and  subordinate.  In 
fact,  happiness  in  a  creature  is  a  medium  of  glory 
to  its  source  in  the  Creator.  Those  principles 
which  exist  in  and  constitute  the  blessedness  of  the 
divine  nature  have  been  unfolded  to  the  creature  that 
he  may  admire,  love,  and  reflect  them;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  finds  happiness  as  the  invariable  result ; 
on  this  happiness,  flowing  from  the  contemplation, 
lore  and  imitation  of  what  is  amiable  and  excellent, 
becomes  a  tributary  to  the  mighty  river  of  glory, 
that,  formed  by  streams,  from  every  region  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  rolls  onwards  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  God  is  thus  both  the  giver  and  the  reci- 
pient; of  him  are  all  things,  and  to  him  are  all 
things.  His  own  glory,  therefore,  must  always  be 
the  final  end  of  all  his  counsels,  works,  and  ways. 
Here,  men,  we  think  we  have  obtained  a  principle 
bj  a  rigid  process  of  analytic  reasoning  which  God 
must,  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  invariably  act  upon, 
▼hich  must  ever  be  supreme  in  all  his  purposes  and 
plans,  which  must  consequently  be  the  original  end 
of  creation,  the  guide  of  providence,  the  basis  of 
revelation,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  the  per- 
meating truth  in  every  system  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, regulated  and  modelled  by  the  divine  stan- 
dard. The  glory  of  all  that  constitutes  the  perfect 
character  of  Deity  must  be  the  great  centre,  towards 
▼hich,  all  things,  like  so  many  different  radii,  must 
invariably  converge. 

To  this  we  can  imagine  an  individual  possessed 
of  the  tender  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Fronde,  objecting 
that,  our  principle,  instead  of  being  worthy  of  God, 
and  consistent  with  his  character,  it  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  selfish  Deity,  and  to  militate 
against  the  universal  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
This  is  a  plausible,  but  inconsiderable  objection.  It 
is  built  on  the  ambiguity  and  vulgar  use  of  the 
term  selfish.  In  one  sense,  selfishness  is  reprehen- 
sible, and  never  necessary  ;  in  another,  it  is  praise- 
worthy and  always  necessary.  Selfishness  is  the 
love  of  self.  Its  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  its  object.  If  that  ulj 
be  a  complement  of  vicious  qualities,  then  it  is 
criminal  to  love  it;  but  if  it  stand  for  a  system  of 
rirtaous  attributes,  then  it  is  right  to  love  it.  Now, 
m  man  the  principles  of  vice  and  virtue  are  com- 
mingled, and  contend  with  each  other  for  dominion. 
If  he  love  those  which  are  good,  and  hate  those 
▼hich  are  bad,  then  he  is  lawfully  and  laudably 
selfish,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  one  and  his  detestation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  other.  Our  moral  sense  approves  of  this 
selfishness,  sanctions  its  cultivation,  and  stimulates 
its  progressive  development;  and  had  it  as  muoh 
power  as  authority,  it  would  place  in  its  hands  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Rational  selfishness,  or 
self-love,  must  be  lawful,  nay  necessary,  because 
H  is  fit  that  rectitude  Bhould  be  loved  for  its  own 


sake,  and  because  upon  it  depends  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  or  the  species.  Its  object  being  right 
principles,  it  must  be  legitimate  and  proper  to  exer- 
cise it,  and  its  exercise  must  occasion  the  growth 
of  those  principles,  their  diffusion  in  the  one,  their 
extension  to  the  many,  and,  as  a  final'  consumma- 
tion, the  good  of  the  whole.  The  fallacy  of  this  ob- 
jection will,  we  think,  be  thoroughly  established  by 
an  example.  An  upright  judge,  in  descending  from 
the  tribunal,  whero  he  has  been  dispensing  justice, 
turns  his  eye  inwards  with  complacency  upon  those 
abstract  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  which 
he  has  been  embodying  in  his  official  decisions.  In 
loving  that  truth  and  righteousness  which  he  finds 
existing  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  guided  him 
to  all  his  conclusions,  can  it  be  said  that,  in  the 
illaudable  sense  of  the  phrase,  he  is  performing  an 
act  of  selfishness?  Surely  not;  but,  further,  let  us 
imagine  this  judge  to  be  free  from  all  vice,  and  not 
only  so,  but  from  all  tendencies  to  it,  stained  by  no 
spot  of  corruption,  and  without  the  remotest  bias  to 
evil,  wholly,  absolutely  good,  and,  consequently, 
containing  within  himself  the  entire  series  of  prin- 
ciples which  conscience  approves — that  all  these 
belong  to  him  by  an  original  and  inalienable  right, 
and,  finally,  that  they  exist  in  him  in  an  infinite 
degree.  In  loving  these,  can  we  say  that,  in  a 
bad  sense,  he  is  selfish?  Surely  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  at  once  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
that  self-complacency,  and  the  necessity,  even  should 
he  continue  to  retain  his  character  of  making  him- 
self his  own  end,  in  all  he  says  and  in  all  he  does, 
because  it  would  be  infinitely  worthy  of  such  a  per- 
son to  love  himself— don't  start  at  the  expression— 
we  repeat  it,  to  love  himself  for  his  own  sake;  and, 
moreover,  because,  by  so  doing,  he  should  most 
effectually  promote  the  happiness  of  all  within  the 
circle  of  his  influence.  God,  we  have  shown,  is 
such  a  person,  therefore;  he  necessarily  and  fitly 
loves  himself,  and  regards  himself  as  his  chief  ulti- 
mate end.  We  think  we  may  now  rest  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion,  that,  since  it  is  impossible  for  an 
infinitely  perfect  being  to  have  an  object  of  regard 
greater  or  worthier  than  himself,  this  regard  must 
characterise  all  the  emanations  of  his  will,  whatever 
form  they  may  assume;  in  other  words,  when  he  reveals 
himself,  his  purpose  must  be  the  glory  of  himself — 
that  his  final  end  in  self-manifestation  must  be  self- 
glorification.  Here,  then,  we  are  furnished  by  an 
inflexible  inductive  process,  capable  of  being  tried 
by  a  vigorous  synthesis,  with  a  test  from  the  field 
of  natural  religion  alone  by  which  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  every  system  of  faith.  If  it  has 
originated  with  God,  he  must  be  its  alpha  and  its 
omega — the  interests  of  the  creature  must  be  repre- 
sented as  subordinate  to  a  higher  end,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  these  are  invariably  secured, 
as  the  immediate  and  necessary  tendency  of  all  its 
doctrines  and  of  all  its  duties  must  be  to  illustrate, 
to  honour,  to  glorify  thoae  perfections  which  fill  the 
scope  of  the  infinite  eye  and  possess  the  love  of  the 
infinite  heart.  If  it  do  not  propound,  and  through- 
out homologate*  this  principle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  advocate  some  inferior  principle,  then  we  are 
fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  such  a  system  is 
unworthy  of  God,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  com- 
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munic&tion  from  heaven,  it  is  a  mere  figment  of 
man's  imagination,  the  product  of  a  base  and  dis- 
honest speculator. 

Having  thus  established  the  position,  that  the 
embodiment  of  this  abstract  principle  of  natural 
religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  a  system 
of  faith  with  divine  authority,  and  that  it  must  in- 
faliibly  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  a 
revelation  that  comes  from  God,  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
of  this  principle,  when  incorporated  into  a  system 
of  religious  belief,  for  the  purpose  of  making  still 
more  evident  the  validity  of  its  claims  to  the  office 
of  an  ultimate  arbiter  in'all  matters  of  faith. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fixed  axiom,  flowing  from  the  laws  of  our  mental 
constitution,  that  we  possoss  an  invincible  and  in- 
variable tendoncy  toj  become   assimilated  to  the 
object  we  admire  and  love ;  that  this  assimilation 
is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  frequency  and 
force  with  which  these  emotions  are  experienced ; 
and  that  these  feelings  are  repeated,  and  conse- 
quently strengthened,  according  to  the  degree  of 
proximity  in  which  we   stand  to  their  exciting 
cause.     Wo  have  a  friend,  of  honourable  prin- 
ciples and  blameless  integrity ;  we  regard  him  with 
admiration.     As  our  interviews  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  our  acquaintance  more  intimate,  our 
former  sentiment  is  converted  into  esteem,  and  es- 
teem into  love  ;  and  love,  preserving  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  heart,  close  to  and  habitually  contem- 
plating its  favourite  object,  gradually,  and  without 
tbe  least  violence,  effects  a  complete  revolution  in 
all  our  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  ultimately, 
in  many  cases,  moulds  the  whole  character  into 
perfect  conformity  to  its  model.     If  such  be  the 
natural  effect  of  mind  on  mind  when  both  are  finite, 
we  ought  to  expect  the  same  result  in  a  much 
higher  degree  when  the  finite  contemplates  the  in- 
finite— the  soul  of  man  the  Soul  of  the  Universe. 
Of  all  objects,  that  which  receives  our  religious  ho- 
mage must  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  our 
sentiments  and  conduct.     We  admire  and  love,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  being  we  intelligently  re- 
verence and  adore.     This  admitted,  it  follows  that 
whatever  be  His  character,  we  will  endeavour  to 
regulate  our  own  by  the  same  standard.     If  that 
object  present  a  faulty  or  defective  nature,  a  soiled 
imago  of  truth  and  morals,  we  will  inevitably  be 
stamped  with  the  same  features,  and  our  lite  will 
be  but  a  reflection  of  his.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Being  is  worshipped  whose  character  is  the  sum 
of  all  excellence,  the  worshipper  will  conceive  such 
an  attachment  to  virtue,  and  such  a  hatred  to  vice, 
that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  man  to  the  imma- 
culate model  he  contemplates  will  be  the  certain 
and  glorious  result.    Now,  the  principle  we  recently 
laid  down,  when  it  enters  into  a  code  of  religious 
truth,  chains  the  eye  to  God  as  an  infinitely  great, 
wise,  just,   and  good  being,   whose  honour  and 
glory  is  the  last  and  chief  end  of  all  thought,  of 
all  feeling,  and  of  all  action.     It  establishes  a  con- 
stant, immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 
It  permits  not  His  absence  from  the  mind  for  a] 


single  moment.     It  negatives  every  effort  to  ex- 
clude Him  from  our  motives.     It  plants  Him  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  spiritual  being — on  the  very 
throne  of  the  heart —  and  commands  with  resistless 
authority  an  unquestioning  obedience  to  His  go- 
vernment and  laws.      Modelled  on  a  system  per- 
vaded by  such  a  principle,  we  must  rise  above  the 
mean,    sordid  interests  of  vulgar  selfishness  to  a 
sphere  of  elevated  motive  and  high  spiritual  energy, 
where  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  are 
wholly  unknown.      God,  being  the  grand  end  of 
everything,  a  beauty,  a  solemnity,  a  grandeur  and 
dignity  will  be  thereby  shed  around  even  the  com- 
monest and  humblest  duties  we  perform.     The  mo- 
narch may  wield  a  sceptre,  and  the  peasant  guide 
a  plough,  but,  if  both  are  held  with  an  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God,  they  are  equal  in  the  scale  of  moral 
worth,  and  are  equally  the  objects  of  man's  admi- 
ration and  God's  delight.     Such  being  the  natural 
effect  of  this  principle,    we  recognise  still  more 
clearly  its  right  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  of  religious  belief.      If  it  have  entered 
into  a  doctrinal  code,  it  will  be  invariably  produc- 
tive of  a  pure  and  holy  life  in  its  adherents ;  and, 
if  the  professors  of  a  religion  exemplify  the  cha- 
racters of  vice  and  immorality,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  this  prime  element  of  natural  theism 
forms  no  part  of  their  creed.      But  further — and 
perhaps  this  ought  to  have  been  stated  first,  as  doc- 
trine is  the  basis  of  duty — not  only  will  this  principle 
secure  a  perfect  standard  of  ethics,  it  will  impart  an 
elevation,  a  consistency,  and  a  harmony,  to  all  the 
dogmatic  announcements  of  the  system.     Noble  in 
itself,  supreme  in  its  position,  and  monarchical  in 
its  sway,  it  cannot  fail  to  stamp  all  the  subordinate 
characteristics  with  its  own   impress.      A  creed, 
therefore,  of  contradictions — a  creed  from  which 
the  most  refined  sentiments  of  humanity  resiles — 
a  creed  whose  doctrines  infringe,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  on  the  glory  and  majesty  of  an  infinite  and 
all- perfect  being — can  possess  no  genuine  title  to 
a  divine  original. 

We  may  now  regard  the  following  positions  as 
fortified: — that  this  principle  must  exist,  and  be 
explicitly  announced  as  the  primary  element,  in 
every  system  of  faith ;  and  that,  on  this  account, 
that  system  of  faith  must  present  a  harmonious  and 
elevated  scheme  of  doctrine,  a  pure  code  of  morality, 
illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  its  votaries,  before  its  claims  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  can  be  allowed. 

The  question  thus  becomes,  has  any  system, 
possessing  the  great  character  or  mark  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  been  ever  promulgated  to  the  world? 
Now  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  (the  Bible 
aside)  no  such  system  has  ever  been,  and  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  made  known  to  ns  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  by  the  testimony  of  onr 
own  familiar  experience,  that  no  such  system  can 
ever  be,  promulgated  by  the  unaided  intelligence  of 
man.  If  wc  can  succeed  in  establishing  these 
statements,  then  the  whole  flimsy  fabric  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  scepticism  crumbles  into  ruins ;  and  to 
this  wo  shall  address  ourselves  in  another  article. 
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Keablt  twelve  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  Au- 
gust 1837,  an  article  in   Tait's  Magazine,  on  the 
"  Affairs  of  Canada  and  the  Ministerial  Bill,"  com- 
menced in  the  following  words : — "  A  struggle  has 
commenced  between  the  British  Ministry  and  Ca- 
nada, which,  unless  conciliatory  measures  he  adopted, 
and  some  rash  steps  be  retraced,  can  terminate  only 
in  one  way — the  separation  of  that  colony,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  North  American  colonies,  from  this 
country."    And  so  on,  with  a  slight  change  of  dates 
and  circumstances,  we  might  transcribe  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  prophetic  pages.      The  superficial 
characteristics  of  a  long  series  of  circumstances  and 
events  may  vary  their  aspects  from  time  to  time,aud 
yet  retain  and  even  develop  more  clearly  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  that  series  of  events.     In  this 
colonial  question  the  same  essential  characters  dis- 
tinguish the  British  Ministerial  policy  of  the  present 
hoar  that  marked  the  policy  of  1837;  to  wit,  exces- 
sive ignorance  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
tant settlements  for  which  the  homo  Government 
attempt  to  dictate,  an  overbearing  obstinacy  and 
persistence  in  errors  arising  out  of  that  culpable 
ignorance.     Party  names  may  have  changed,  some 
of  the  men  may  have  changed  sides,  but  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  case  remain  the  same — an  official 
mania  for  forcing  colonies  to  adopt  measures  origi- 
nated or  sanctioned  in  Downing  Street,  and  conse- 
quently more  suitable  for  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country  than  for  that  of  a  new  country,  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  having  all  its  energies  directed  by  self- 
relying,  resolute  men,  anxious  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  a  new  country,  and  who  reject  with  in- 
dignation the  commands  of  a  faction  to  surrender 
their  property,  to  confess  themselves  defeated,  hum- 
hied,  and  repudiated  by  that  very  European  Govern- 
ment, which  ten  years  ago  they  shed  their  blood  to 
uphold. 

We  care  little  for  party  names ;  men  in  office 
change  their  language  and  their  policy  on  being 
driven  from  power,  the  most  arbitrary  ministers 
become  a  democratic  opposition,  while  the  most 
noisy  liberals,   "  in  course  of  nature,'*  become  the 
most  despotic  of  officials.     Great  changes  in  the 
character  of  parties  work  slowly  in  England,  be- 
cause the  state  machinery  is  old-fashioned,  of  im- 
mense bulk  and  influence,  and  because  the  higher 
tone  of  political  morality  in  this  country  will  not 
long  tolerate  gross  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
in  public  men.     We  say,  will  not  long  tolerate  in- 
consistencies; because,  although  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  very  indulgent  to  their  politicians,  their 
inherent  love  of  truth  and  honesty  is  sure  to  take 
effect  in  the  long  run,  and  to  hurl  from  power  any 
set  of  men  whose  stock  in  trade,  whose  ministerial 
resources  are  chiefly  made  up  of  large  promises  at 
longdates,  puffing  advertisements,  and  second-hand 
goods  (or  obsolete  ideas)   showily  rennished   and 
made  to  look  like  new ;  from  Porter  and  Wilson  to 
Russell — from  Russell  to  Peel — from  the  "  expedi- 
ency" man  to  Stanley — and  from  him  to  Bucking- 
ham— there  are  no  new  ideas,  there  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  philosophical  originality  to  suggest  a  line 


of  policy,  by  which  the  paid  managers  of  public 
affairs  in  London  might  meet  with  the  recognised, 
though  possibly  unpaid  representatives  of  colonial 
grievances ;  and,  like  business-men  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, arrange  the  differences  between  this  country 
and  tho  colony.  We  deplore  a  want  of  men  in 
power,  able  or  willing  to  investigate  this  subject, 
with  the  same  care  and  impartiality  that  any  two 
gentlemen,  appointed  by  any  sporting  club  in  the 
kingdom,  would  bestow  on  the  settlement  of  a  tri- 
vial dispute  on  the  turf. 

It  is  a  question  on  -which  party  names  do  not 
throw  any  light  whatever.      The  party  names  of 
Canada  do  not  indicate  the  same  ideas  that  are  in- 
dicated here.     There  is  a  war  of  races  which  has 
been  protracted  and  aggravated,  if  not  by  the  in- 
judicious  conciliations   to  French  petulence,   has 
certainly  been  perpetuated  and  exasperated  by  that 
spirit  of  cold  and  haughty  severity,  and  great  as- 
sumption of  power,  with  which  Britain  has  long 
been  accustomed   to  treat  her  colonial   children. 
Party  names,  we  repeat,  go  for  nothing  in  this  in- 
vestigation.    When  in  tho  colony,  we  enjoyed  tho 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  loaders  of  tho  Rebellion 
of  '37  ;  wo  enjoy  his  correspondence  still ;  and  yet 
this  man,  though  he  commanded  the  insurgents 
at  • ,  and  still  declares  for  an  elective  up- 
per house,  instead  of  one  nominated  by  the  Crown 
as  heretofore,  is  opposed  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
recent  anti- British  and  anti-commercial  legislation 
of  the  colony.     Though  not  a  native  of  Britain,  he 
is  thoroughly  British  in  principles  and  in  feelings; 
but  to  say  more  of  his  intelligence  and  ability  would 
be  tantamount  to  naming  him  without  his  permis- 
sion.     No  party  name  can  satisfactorily  indicate 
this  gentleman's  principles. 

To  another  individual,  a  member  of  Assembly, 
we  were  once  complaining  of  the  obscurity  and  du- 
biety of  party  names.  We  remarked  that  there 
seemed  to  be  only  two  parties,  the  "ins"  and  tho 
"outs;"  and  that  all  political  principle  appeared 
to  centre  in  the  attainment  of  place  and  emolument. 
He  laughed,  and  admitted  the  fact.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  present  Government  men ;  he  played  his  votes 
as  he  would  his  cards,  and  now  enjoys  a  lucrative 
appointment.  The  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey  for  a 
commercial  union  of  the  British  American  pro- 
vinces,^ imitation  of  the  German  Z  oil  verein,  thrown 
out  in  1846,  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by  a  high 
I  Tory  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  its 
present  agitator  is  a  gentleman  to  whom,  in  1847, 
we  put  the  question,  "  Have  you  never  entertained 
tho  idea  of  having  Canada  acknowledged  and 
treated  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, with  similarity  of  laws  and  trade  ?"— a  query 
which,  at  that  time,  merely  elicited  the  reply,  that 
he  (this  Tory  M.P.P.)  was  not  quite  sure  that  such 
an  intimate  union  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Ca- 
nada. Yet  tho  interested  considerations  of  this 
cautions  Tory  have,  since  1847,  been  wanned  up  to 
the  welding  heat  of  a  provincial  union  with  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Canadians  of  either  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  are 
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Tory  anxious  for  annexation ;  bat  it  is  a  still  greater 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  or  that  the  Home  Government  can  either 
compel  or  cheat  them  into  submission  to  French 
Canadian  ascendancy.    The  wealth,  the  enterprise, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  the  Canadas,  are 
British,  not  French ;  and  any  attempt  of  Mr.  Hawes, 
or  of  Earl  Grey,  or  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  conquer  the 
British  in  Canada,  or  to  prostrate  them  under  the 
dominion  of  the  children  of  the  05,000  French  Ca- 
nadians whom  Wolfe  conquered  in  1759 — all  such 
attempts  must,  like  those  of  1765,  end  in  colonial 
revolution,  disgrace  to  Britain,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  followed  by  an  overwhelming 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United 
States,  into  whose  hands  these  provinces  must  pass. 
Not  very  many  years  will  be  required  to  humble 
the  pride  of  England,  to  level  her  peculiar  social 
institutions  in  the  dust,  and  to  reduce  her  inhabi- 
tants to  the  scanty  resources  of  her  own  island  ter- 
ritory.    The  fame  of  her  commerce,  the  bustle  of 
her  manufactures,  and  the  glory  of  her  marine, 
will  pass  away  with  the  plans  that  created  and 
upheld  her  once  gigantic  resources.     The  infatua- 
tion of  British  Ministers  in  almost  every  case  of 
"difficulty,"  or  quarrel  with  colonies,  has  been  but 
too  obvious.     Chatham  provoked  the  New  England 
colonies,  by  declaring  that  they  had  no  right  to 
manufacture  so  much  as  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe; 
and,  in  due  time,  changing  his  principles,  he  poured 
forth  inflammatory  speeches  inciting  the  colonists 
to  revolt,  to  perish  on  the  battle-field  sooner  than 
yield  to  England.     Fox's  notorious  India  Bill  pro- 
posed to  deprive  the  East  India  Company  of  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  by  delivering  over 
to  commissioners,  nominated  by  the  Ministry,  the  en- 
tire population,  resources,  patronage  and  revenues 
of  India ! 

A  bill  of  this  sort  might  pass  in  our  day;  but  if 
the  Whigs  intend  cutting  off  colonial  patronage  in 
the  West,  they  will  require  more  of  it  in  tho  East. 
India  cannot  long  escape  their  grasp  ;  the  trick  of 
making  an  exception  of  India  in  their  colonial  dis- 
cussions, and  charging  tho  total  colonial  outlay  on 
colonies  in  general,  is  only  done  to  keep  the  India 
interest  quiet  for  a  time.  Hindostan  and  Australia 
must  share  the  fate  of  the  other  colonies;  they  must 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  Whig  ministerial  oppres- 
sion, anarchy,  revolt,  and  disruption  from  the  em- 
pire. All  theso  changes  are  practicable,  and  that 
in  the  quietest  and  most  rapid  manner.  Wo  have 
a  cabinet  who  imitate  Peel  in  garbling  and  sup- 
pressing intelligence;  the  nation  are  contented  even 
to  apathy — 

"  Since  ignorance  ia  bliss, 
»Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

A  new  tale  by  Thackery  or  Dickens  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  people  than  authentic  information 
from  Canada  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  novel  in  your  hand  is  more  absorbing 
than  the  fate  of  the  British  empire.  The  people 
who,  in  1687,  would  not  permit  a  Sovereign  to  drive 
them,  now  crouch  before  a  Ministry,  and  silently, 
though  mournfully,  adopt  the  maxim — 
w  That  the  Cabinet  can  do  no  wrong!" 

There  aro  certain  curious  resemblances  between 


the  state  of  opinions  in  this  country  at  present,  and 
that  of  France  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1788.  The 
popular  cry  then  was — "  Down  with  the  colonies!" 
The  aristocracy  refused  to  sympathise  with  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  yield  ought  of  their  superfluous  wealth 
and  feudal  rights  to  the  national  burdens  and  exi- 
gencies ;  they  clung  to  their  Game-laws,  their  al- 
lodial privileges,  and  exemptions  from  taxes,  till 
all  were  swept  away. 

Tho  important  business  of  legislation,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  matter  of  the  highest  practical 
moment,  had  become  a  species  of  speculative  amuse- 
ment, having  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
actualities  of  men  and  things. 

All  religions  were  deemed  equally  meritorious; 
the  punishment  of  death  was  to  be  abolished,  as 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  appeared  light  and  natu- 
ral :  from  such  coincidences  men  who  presume  to 
think  for  themselves  make  their  own  inferences. 

We  have  been  amused  by  observing  it  insinuated 
that    Tait  is  more   Conservative  than  formerly. 
What,  then,  is  Conservatism  ?     For  an  unreserved 
and  ample  confession  of  our  political  faith,  we  beg 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  "Emigration," 
in  November  last ;    if  our  advocacy  of  agrarian 
justice,  then  and  since,  be  Conservatism — if  tho 
pleadings  against  exclusive  privileges  to  landed 
proprietors — if  an   elaborate  denunciation  of  tho 
expatriation  of  our  countrymen  from  the  High- 
lands, for  the  small  crime  of  being  obstacles  in  the 
process  of  laying  waste  their  paternal  acres,  in 
order  that  deer  and  other  game  may  be  nourished 
in  a  modern  wilderness — if  a  protest  against  the 
entire  plan  of  legislation  by  which  the  land  of  these 
kingdoms  is  held  back  from  the  use  for  which  God 
gave  it  to  the  inhabitants — namely,  that  food  may 
be  raised  thereupon ;  if  an  earnest  protest  against 
forcing  emigration  upon  an  unwilling  people ;  if  an 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  labour  against  the  usur- 
pations of  power  and  of  money ;  if  these  sentiments 
be  Conservatism,  then  are  we  Conservatives,  bat 
Conservative  in  no  other  sense. 

We  ever  aimed  at  being  conservative  of  the  rights 
of  industry ;  hence  our  doubts,  freely  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  merely  poli- 
tical economy  school,  or  doctrine  of  cheapness,  with- 
out regard  to  the  privations  and  sacrifices  which 
cheap  labour,  as  a  grand  first  object,  is  sure  to  en- 
tail upon  tho  working-people. 

Our  conservatism  of  the  rights  of  labour  lead 
us  to  write  in  support  of  the  reforms  required  to 
mak/>  the  colonies  more  useful  to  this  country;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  political  economists,  we  still  say, 
"  Keep  the  colonics,  the  Yankees  do  not  need  them 
so  much  as  we  do,  they  have  an  unbounded  territory; 
but  England  wants  room ; ' '  and  England  wants  mar- 
kets for  her  manufactures — the  British  colonies  toko 
about  one-third  of  all  the  goods  we  send  abroad. 
Our  countrymen  and  relatives  in  British  America, 
in  Australia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  India,  want 
our  goods,  and  are  willing  to  pay  their  full  value 
in  colonial  produce.  The  great  powers  of  Europe 
prohibit  us  from  selling  to  them  our  cottons,  wool- 
lens, linens,  &c,  and  tho  American  nations  only 
permit  us  to  sell  our  goods  to  them  after  bribing 
their  governments  with  customs  duties  of  from  30 
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to  60  per  cent.  Our  colonial  trade  is  a  free  trade, 
our  foreign  trade  is  a  system  of  fines  and  forfeitures. 
Let  as  retain  our  free  trade  to  the  colonies  ;  but 
let  us  reform  those  abuses  which  are  driving  them 
into  revolt.  Let  us  take  courage,  and  although 
cowardice  and  corruption  reign  paramount  in 
Downing  Street,  let  us  boldly  declare  that  our  own 
countrymen  in  Canada  are  not  less  worthy  of  the 
consideration  and  the  conciliation  of  England  and 
the  English  executive,  than  the  disaffected  descen- 
dants of  the  65,000  French  settlers  who  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  Wolfe. 

Let  us  proclaim  this  great  fact,  which  an  imbe- 
cile Ministry  are  struggling  to  suppress,   that  the 
Fire  North  American  provinces  have  never  been 
permitted  to  develop  their  immense  capabilities  ; 
that  they  are  rising  in  value  and  political  impor- 
tance more  rapidly  than  the  pen  of  the  statist  or 
historian  can  keep  pace  with  ;  that  their  immense 
importance  to  all  the  interests  of  Britain  have  never 
been  appreciated — their  forests,  their  fields,  their 
minerals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas,  are  each  of 
them  mines.     Their  water  communications  exceed 
2,000  miles,  embracing  the  en  tiro  length  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  lakes,  surmounting  the  rapids  by 
the  finest  canals  in  the  world,  one  of  which  rising 
above  the  mighty  Niagara,  opens  up  to  the  colonies 
and  to  England  the  trade  and  navigation  of  that 
"far  west"  which  pours  forth  its  supplies  of  pro- 
duce to  feed  the  pent-up  populations  of  Europe. 
These  boundless  fields  for  industry  and  enterprise 
have  never  received  the  attention  they  merit  from 
a  nation  once  emulating  all  others  in  geographical 
discovery,  political  wisdom,  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise. Whether  this  immense  "far west"  trade  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  England  and  her  colonies,  or  by  the 
United  States,  is  the  question  now  to  be  settled,  either 
by  conciliating  the  British  in  Canada,  or  by  exas- 
perating them  to  union  with  our  great  republican 
rivals.    But  if  there  be  *'  a  crow  to  pluck  "  between 
us  and  any  contemporary,  we  shall  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  at  once.     Wo  are  conservative  of  the 
rights  of  labour  ;  we  do  not  understand  the  Man- 
chester cry  for  "  cheap  food,  cheap  labour,   and 
cheap  manufactures."     Permanently  cheap   food 
cannot  be   had   without  free  trade  in  land,  and 
abundance   of  it — such  as   would  be,  if  the   pre- 
sents,   useless    parks,    and    mortgaged    estates, 
were  immediately  applied  to  food-raising,  and  to 
the  claims  of  creditors.     We  think  Mr.  Cobden 
should  have  continued  his  agitation  for  free-trade 
in  land,  and  not  stopped  short  at  free  imports  of 
everything,  seeing  that  corn  still  enjoys  a  high 
natural  protection  in  freight  and  charges,  from  its 
great  balk,  and  perishable  nature ;  while  the  freight 
and  charges  on  manufactures  imported  amount  to  a 
mere  nothing.     His  line  of  action  may  be  right, 
though  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  it.     We  are 
anxious  to  save  the  working  man  in  every  depart- 
ment, in  manufactures  especially,  from  the  starva- 
tion, degradation,  and  extinction,  with  which  our 
artisans  are  threatened,  in  consequence  of  the  free- 
trade  corrections  beginning  at  the  bottom,  instead 
of  the  top  of  the  social  system.     The  free  imports, 
the  deluge  of  foreign  industry,  competing  with  and 
displacing  our  own  labour,  has  produced  deep  and 
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extensive,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  temporary  suf- 
fering. No  doubt  these  corrections  will  work  up- 
ward, and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  reach  the 
upper  strata  of  society.  We  wished  to  save  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  injlictioh  of  what  is,  per- 
haps, a  necessary  evil ;  hence  our  anxiety  to  preserve 
our  colonies  for  the  masses,  as  fields  for  emigration 
to  a  few,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  market 
for  those  who  remained. 

Mr.  Cobden  may  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
remodel  the  framework  of  society  until  after  he  had 
rendered  such  changes  inevitable,  by  destroying,  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  temporarily,  the  resources  of  the 
labouring  classes,  extinguishing  revenue,  and  mak- 
ing financial  and  organic  reform  a  moral  and  physi- 
cal necessity.  The  question  between  us  is  one  of 
expedients, rather  thanof  ultimate  objects.  Perhaps 
we  are  too  much  afraid  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  Messrs.  Peel  and  Cobden  may  have  at- 
tained bolder  and  wider  views.  We  admit  that 
their  measures  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  aristo- 
cracy to  reason,  and  to  lower  the  "  Corinthian  capi- 
tals," and  their  feudal  trumpery,  with  a  certainty 
and  a  rapidity  of  which  they  have  not  yet  dreamed. 
Wo  wanted  to  save  the  labouring  classes  in  large 
towns  a  little  longer,  from  the  ordeal  through  which 
all  the  systems  in  Europe  are  now  passing. 

Bed  Republicanism  and  Socialism  have  not 
been  very  advantageous  to  French  industry.  We 
were  desirous  that,  come  what  might,  the  working 
man  should  be  provided  for  by  wages  rather  than 
by  poor-rates  ;  but  the  political  economists  do  not 
think  so  ;  this  is  the  difference  between  us,  and  our 
apology  for  differing  from  the  economists  is  briefly 
this : — 

Labour  is  ail  the  poor  man  has  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  necessaries  and  his  comforts — his 
allowance  of  these  is  diminished  just  as  his  labour 
is  cheapened — put  his  labour  quite  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  you  reduce  him  to  want,  to  idloness,  to 
temptations,  to  crimes. 

Can  any  benevolent  mind,  can  any  Christian, 
can  any  cautious  politician  contemplate  such  de- 
gradation and  suffering  without  pain  ? — without  a 
wish  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  matters  ? 

The  Colonial  question  is  dovetailed  into  this 
question  of  "  native  industry  ;"  but  the  public  do 
not  perceive  this  dovetailing,  while  the  Ministers 
will  not  perceive  it.  Of  one  thing  only  do  we  feel 
certain,  and  it  is  this,  whatever  course  of  conduct  is 
most  I  ike  I  ii  to  alienate  the  colonies,  and  to  cripple 
Great  Britain,  that  course  will  tlie  Ministry  adopt. 
Wo  have  indicated  the  political  forces,  or  reasons 
by  which  they  are,  perhaps  unconsciously,  set  in 
motion.  We  shall  deplore  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  the  revolution  consequent  on  fin- 
ancial disorders.  There  is  only  one  source,  among 
the  Whigs,  from  which  opposition  to  tho  Cobden 
policy  may  be  expected.  A  Whig  Cabinet  is  emi- 
nently profuse  of  patronage.  Not  only  its  promo- 
tion, but  its  holding  commission,  is  "  by  purchase.'9 
Can  the  Whigs  afford  to  cut  off  colonial  jobs,  the 
younger  sons,  nephews,  et  hoc  ghius  omne  ?  Wo 
think  the  Lords,  even  frightened  as  they  are  just 
now,  will  say  "  No."  The  trade  of  the  empire  is 
nothing  to  them  ;  but  the  unwelcome  return  of  poor 
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relations  from  the  colonies  may  be  resented  and 
obviated.  This  is  the  only  reason  we  can  think  of, 
for  the  Peel  papers  contradicting  the  Peel  voters — 
writing  against  the  Hawes  and  Cobden  policy  of 
dismemberment,  while  Peel  votes  for  it.  To  what 
extent  the  Cobden- Peel  policy  is  to  cripple  the 
empire,  let  the  Tory  papers  show,  as  it  is  in  their 
line.  We  have  done  our  duty  in  drawing  attention 
to  its  effect  on  the  working-man.  We  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Roebuck  again  pleading  for  justice  to  Ca- 
nada, that  the  colonies  should  be  retained,  and  their 
management  reformed.  The  changes  above  alluded 
to  in  men  and  parties  render  his  advocacy  of  the 
same  individuals  who  required  his  aid  in  1837 
unnecessary;  more  especially  as  Messrs.  Hincks 
and  Co.,  as  Ministers,  have  been  doing  the  very 
things  they  resisted  in  1837.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  show  why  the 

Indemnity  Bill  should  not  be  forced  upon  the 
British  Canadians.  In  our  former  articles  we  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  commercial  grievances  of  Ca- 
nada. We  showed  that  by  placing  the  colonists  on 
the  same  dead  level  with  foreigners,  we  had  reduced 
the  "  British  connection  "  question  to  one  of  mere 
interest  on  their  side.  The  Whigs  still  imagine, 
or  affect  to  imagine,  that  they  can  force  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  "  Insurrection  Premiums  "  Bill  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Canada.  A  few  simpletons  may 
think  this  possible  :  wo  know  it  to  be  visionary. 
Mr.  Hawes  knows  this  well,  and  already  contem- 
plates '•  the  beginning  of  the  end.'*  Nothing  that 
lias  recently  occurred  in  Montreal  has  taken  him 
by  surprise.  We  remember  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
stating  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  independence 
of  the  colonies. 

Wo  suspect  that  all  the  insults  to  the  British, 
the  oppression  of  British  trade  and  enterprise  in 
Canada,  the  proscriptions  of  officials  of  British  ex- 
traction, to  make  room  for  appointments  of  French 
and  Irish,  the  change  of  language  from  English  to 
French  in  certain  proceedings  in  Assembly,  and 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  thereby  are  not  sur- 
prising to  Mr.  Hawes. 

The  Anti-  British  tariffs  passed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  render  it  quite  uncertain  at  date  of 
shipment  what  duties  would  be  chargeable  on 
goods  sent  out.  The  six  months*  credit  on  duties 
withdrawn  at  the  very  time  that  the  Canadian  Go- 
vernment suspended  cash  payments,  and  began  to 
ibsuo  debentures ;  the  prospect  of  resumption  of  pay- 
ment of  the  £70,000  per  annum  of  interest  on  loans 
from  this  coiutti  y  to  Canada — payments  which  the 
colony  had  h.  eu  indulged  in  not  making  for  four 
years  ending  in  IJJ50 — the  probable  repudiation  of 
this  debt,  in  Yankee  fashion — the  increasing  incli- 
nation for  annexation  to  the  States,  or  rather 
necessity  for  it  under  the  present  anti-colonial 
policy,  are  all  well  known  in  Downing  Street, 
though  never  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's.  So 
far  from  blaming  the  Colonial  Office  with  entire 
ignorance  of  these  provocations,  and  their  results, 
we  are  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  much  fore- 
thought and  design  in  the  arrangement  and  culmi- 
nation of  so  many  difficulties,  to  take  effect  all  at 
once,  to  appear  accidental  complications,  and  to 
take  England  by  surprise.      Though  wo  blame  the 


Colonial  Office  with  ignorance  or  neglect  of  what 
is  requisite  to  make  the  colonial  connection  bene- 
ficial, we  do  not  blame  them  with  ignorance  or 
want  of  ingenuity  in  getting  up  pretexts  for  their 
separation.  Bat  we  do  blame  them  for  taking,  or 
permitting  measures,  to  out  off  the  colonies  without 
having  first  obtained  the  opinion  and  consent  of 
the  British  nation.  No  Bteward  has  a  right  to 
give  away  his  master's  lands  or  property,  no  Cabi- 
net has  a  right  on  its  own  responsibility  to  dismem- 
ber the  empire. 

We  have  submitted  reasons  in  this  and  in  former 
papers  why  the  commercial  community  of  Canada 
should  not  be  further  oppressed ;  we  have  dwelt  on 
these  reasons,  because  now-a-days  the  commercial 
connections  are  the  only  effective  ones  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  C  at  that,  all  else  must  fol- 
low. Besides  these,  there  are  other  reasons  why  Lord 
Elgin's  oppression,  or  passi veness  in  the  oppression 
by  the  dominant  faction,  should  not  be  followed  up 
by  Russell's  Ministry.  It  is  peculiarly  unseemly 
to  see  the  men  who  struggled  to  obtain  the  utmost 
leniency  for  French  offenders,  suddenly,  and  with 
almost  insane  fury,  denounce  the  British  in  Cana- 
da merely  because  they  are  not  of  French  extrac- 
tion. This  ministerial  violence  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen  as  to  the  passive  obedience  to* 
are  expected  to  yield  during  the  reign  of  the  Whigs. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  for  not  forcing  (even 
if  that  were  possible)  the  British  into  a  degrading 
state  of  servitude  to  tho  children  of  the  65,000 
French  whom  Wolfe  conquered. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  very  dif- 
ferent now  from  thoso  of  1837.  There  were,  ai 
usual  in  such  cases,  faults  on  both  sides  at  that 
time.  The  clumsy  Qovornment,  or  rather  distri- 
butions of  place  and  pay,  in  imitation  of  English 
patronage,  or  worse,  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Tories,  United  Empire  loyalists,  and  capitalists, 
who,  in  Upper  Canada,  combined  as  the  "  family 
Government"  in  London  now  do,  to  divide  the 
good  things  among  themselves ;  they  had  saved  the 
colony  in  the  American  war,  or  they  had  vested 
capital  in  land,  but  were  not  entitled  to  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  good  things.  Tho  Governors 
being  all  Episcopalians,  their  sycophants,  called 
the  "  Family  compact,"  persuaded  them  that 
Episcopacy  was  the  only  thing  suitable  for  Upper 
Canada,  or  worthy  to  receive  the  benefit  of  lands 
set  apart  for  the  "  Protestant  religion."  A  rene- 
gade Scotchman  hounded  on  one  Governor  after 
another,  in  this  track.  The  Scots  Presbyterians, 
though  not  a  majority,  are  numerous  in  Upper 
Canada ;  besides,  the  Aot  of  Union  between  Scot- 
land and  England  stipulated  for  equal  rights  and 
immunities  in  the  plantations  to  those  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  English  military  governors  connived 
at  unequal  divisions  of  Church  lands,  so  unequal 
as  to  amount  to  virtual  exclusions  of  the  poor  Scots. 
And  the  same  policy  was  adopted  with  College 
funds  originally  intended  for  Protestants  of  both, 
or  of  all  denominations. 

These  quarrels  are  still  kept  open.  In  the  Lower 
Province,  in  1837,  the  Governor's  party  divided  tbo 
offices  among  themselves  and  friends,  held  plurali- 
ties, and  year  after  year  refused  to  produce  the 
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details  of  their  civil  list ;  the  supplies  were  stopped ; 
the  Governor  and  his  minions  persisted  against  the 
common  sense  of  the  country ;  a  timely  yielding  up 
of  an  abuse  might  have  obviated  the  rebellion.  It 
is  trno  that  at  present  the  Governor  acts  with,  or 
rather  by  orders  oi,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
bat  the  sense  of  the  country  is  opposed  to  the  In- 
demnity Bill.  It  does  not  resemble  the  great  ques- 
tions that  have  hitherto  agitated  Canada,  and 
which  have  had  ample  time  allowed  for  discussion. 
The  Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  the  College  Bill,  the  Bank- 
rapt  law,  are  all  comparatively  old  questions,  though 
not  yet  settled  ;  but  this  Money  Bill  was  brought 
in  suddenly — the  Governor's  opening  speech  did 
not  hint  at  it — it  was  pushed  through  with  the 
nervous  haste  of  men  conscious  of  evil-doing — con- 
ations that  delay  would  be  defeat.  The  coun- 
try, though  taken  by  surprise,  was  aroused  with 
a  celerity,  and  to  a  pitch  of  earnestness  that 
has  had  no  parallel  since  1837*  Meetings  were 
got  up  simultaneously  all  over  the  upper,  and  in 
the  most  thriving  portion  of  the  lower  province,  to 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  This 
universal  opposition  to  a  new  and  obnoxious  mea- 
sure eould  scarcely  be  on  record  by  the  press  of  this 
country  before  tho  intelligence  arrived  of  its  having 
passed  the  legislature.  For  a  time  the  Governor 
did  not  dare  to  sanction  it,  but  on  the  evening  of 
2oth  April  ho  slipped  down  to  the  house  to  sign  it, 
and  a  new  tariff  imposing  from  11  to  30  per  cent. 
on  British  goods — these  two  bills  which  the  people 
thought  would  not  be  authorised  until  after  Lord 
Elgin  had  consulted  the  Home  Government.  It 
may  be  suspected  it  is  a  fair  topic  for  investi- 
gation whether  or  not  Elgin  had  instructions  from 
the  Colonial  Office  to  pass  this  bill,  even  before  the 
Assembly  and  the  colony  had  passed  judgment. 
This  precipitancy  of  the  Governor  was  unusual,  if 
not  illegal.  So  many  petitions  had  been  sent  in 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  that  no  British 
Ministry,  still  less  their  agent  or  representative  in 
a  distant  province,  could  be  justified  in  assuming 
so  much  responsibility.  The  vote  is  one  for  money 
not  specially  provided  for  in  the  supplies;  the 
amount  is  indefinite — unknown;  upwards  of  two 
thousand  persons  are  claimants,  real  and  ficti- 
tious; of  these  sixteen  cases  have  been  looked  into, 
and  are  "  believed"  to  be  valid  claims.  The 
amount  first  proposed  to  be  taken  was  £90,000, 
oat  of  a  provincial  revenue  of  £400,000,  but  the 
Mm  of  "  losses"  is  variously  estimated  from 
£180,000  to  £260,000.  £200,000  is  the  average 
gness. 

In  the  meantime  all  business  in  Montreal  is  at  a 
stand,  and  3  per  cent  additional  has  been  added 
to  the  duties  on  British  goods,  since  they  were  put 
«t  board  here.  Confidence  is  destroyed ;  the  quiet- 
ness that  prevailed  was  that  arising  from  the  hope 
that  the  Home  Government  would  retail  Elgin,  and 
disallow  the  bill. 


The  only  remedies  for  these  evils  are  the  recall 
of  Elgin,  disallowance  of  the  bill,  and  a  return  to 
the  colonial  policy  indicated  by  numerous  petitions 
from  the  colonies,  as  well  as  by  ;i  growing  convic- 
tion in  this  country  of  our  absolute  n<'e<l  of  colonics 
to  maintain  our  political,  social,  and  commercial 
position.  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  has  suggested,  and 
Mr.  Boulton,  M.P.P.,  has  repeated  it,  that  tho 
Island  of  Montreal  and  the  Eastern  townships 
should  form  part  of  Upper  Canada,  the  two  pro- 
vinces to  be  under  different  Assemblies  as  before. 
That,  as  a  partial  reform  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
each  largo  colony  should  have  a  separate  apartment 
there,  with  two  private  secretaries — ono  to  be  in 
London,  and  one  in  the  colony,  alternately,  for  six 
months  at  a  time.  And,  further,  to  grant  to  colo- 
nists a  limited  number  of  commissions  in  the  Im- 
perial army.  Mr.  Roebuck's  plan  of  federal  union 
is  a  plagiarism  on  Earl  Grey's  more  workable  Zoll- 
verein,  proposed  in  1840. 

Boforo  we  again  appear  in  print,  great  events 
may  have  passed  over  the  colony.  The  men  who, 
in  1837 — 8,  saved  that  appendage  of  the  crown, 
are  the  men  who  have  been  alienated  by  anti- 
colonial  legislation  here,  and  insulted  by  tho  threat 
of  extortion,  under  the  authority  of  the  crown — in- 
sulted on  their  own  broad  acres.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect these  men  to  turn  out  night  and  day,  under 
arms,  to  prevent  friendly  annexation  with  a  power 
which,  though  the  concealed  enemy  of  England, 
yet  offers  to  the  Canadian  all  the  advantages,  and 
even  greater,  than  those  lately  withdrawn  by  Bri- 
tain. Wo  know  tho  men  of  the  Eastern  townships. 
No  stupid  Governor  can  drive  them.  The  majority 
are  either  Englishmen,  or  Americans  from  Vermont, 
recently  settled;  men  who,  like  Nelson,  "never  saw 
fear;"  who  maintained  a  harassing  border  war  in 
1837,  in  defence  of  British  institutions.  We  have 
read  Lever,  but  have  heard  even  him  surpassed  in 
descriptive  narrative  of  the  troubles,  by  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  a  gallant  colonel,  who  has  again 
been  at  his  post,  with  his  townsmen,  protesting  In 
public  respectfully  against  the  unconstitutional  at- 
tempts to  subvert  their  liberties,  and  appropriate 
their  properties. 

The  French,  if  properly  treated,  need  give  no 
trouble.  They  are  naturally  pusillanimous — are  in 
dread  of  the  Americans  coming  among  them — but, 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  indulgence  of  England, 
they  have  "  waxed  fat,  and  kicked." 

As  you  go  further  west,  the  difficulty  of  regaining 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  British  rule  and 
British  honour  diminishes.  The  men  who  ropulsed 
the  Prescot  and  Navy  Island  pirates  have  been  in- 
jured in  their  trade,  in  their  prospects,  by  Britain. 
They  look  now  to  the  United  States  for  commercial 
relations,  and  will  realise  these,  unless  England  use 
her  influence  to  get  the  old  low  duties  re-established 
in  Canada  on  English  goods,  and  restore  the  trade 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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The  Modern  Orat&r,     2  vols.     London  :   Aylott  ct  Jones. 

Oiutobt  is  not  one  of  the  dead  arts.  Thero  are  certain 
languages  called  dead  languages,  becauso  they  have  ceased 
to  be  spoken,  although  they  nro  still  written  and  still 
taught.  The  language  of  oratory  may  be,  and  often  is,  pre- 
served entire,  although  the  mouth  that  gave  it  utterance 
lies  closed,  and  cold,  and  motionless  in  the  tomb.  Being 
dead  it  yet  speaketh. 

The  oratorB  of  a  past  generation  were  mighty  men  in 
their  time*  The  present  race  of  public  speakers  dwarf 
down  into  mere  declaimcrs  in  comparison  to  them.  Masters 
of  eloquence,  like  Fox,  Chatham,  Sheridan,  and  Burke, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  these  degenerate  days.  Statesmen 
and  parliamentary  speakers  we  certainly  hare,  the  latter  in 
abundance— for  every  one  speaks  now-a-days  with  an  eye 
to  the  newspaper  reports,  and  members  of  no  note  deliver 
long,  dull,  and  heavy  harangues  which  are  never  read — but 
orators,  in  the  strict  meaning  and  proper  acceptation 
of  the  word,  are  scarce  commodities.  A  few  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham  (in  his  best  days),  Lord 
John  Russell,  D' Israeli,  and  even  Roebuck,  rise  above  the 
common  sort;  but  in  the  oratory  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment at  this  particular  juncture  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  massive  grandeur,  vehemence,  and 
simplicity  of  Fox,  the  powerful  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Chatham,  the  epigrammatic  brilliancy  and  flowing  rhe- 
toric of  Sheridan,  and  the  rich  iraagory  and  philosophical 
reasoning  of  Burke. 

The  publishers  of  the  two  volumes  styled  "  The  Modern 
Orator' ' — a  better  name  might  have  beon  chosen  for  the  work 
—•have  done  an  essential  service  to  literature,  in  thus  collect- 
ing and  issuing,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  the  selected 
speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  statesmen  of 
modern  times.  No  member  of  parliament,  no  politician,  or 
public  speaker — no  ono,  in  short,  who  wishes  to  shine  in  elo- 
quence—should  be  without  thisadmirable  and  unequalled  col- 
lection of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  those  great  men 
whose  fame  fills  the  world,  and  sheds  a  glory  over  the  annals 
of  England.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  any  library  which 
has  pretensions  of  being  formed  of  standard  works  ;  and  to 
students  of  history  it  is  almost  a  sine  qm  non.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  those  who  desired  to  excel  in  style,  that 
they  should  give  their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  reading 
of  Addison  ;  so  all  who  are  ambitious  of  excelling  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  should  devoto  their  time  to  the  study  of  these 
master-speeches.  Better  or  purer  models  could  not  be 
found  in  any  language. 

One  of  the  volumes  contains  a  selection  from  the 
speeches  of  Chatham,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Burke ; 
the  other  volume  has  those  of  Charles  James  Fox  all  to 
itself.  A  valuable  fenturo  of  tho  work  is  that  the  speeches 
are  accompanied  with  introductions,  showing  tho  occasions 
on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  explanatory  notes. 
Many  of  these  notes  show  a  good  deal  of  research. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chitham,  who*©  nervous  displays 
of  eloquenee  begin  the  series,  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding speakers  that  was  ever  heard  within  tho  walls  of 
Parliament.  He  delivered  his  early  speeches  in  the  days 
when  yet  Parliamentary  reporters  were  unknown ;  and 
when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  debates  for  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  under  the  name  of  "  The  Senate  of  Lilliput." 


"Parliament/*  says  Boswell,  "then  kept  the  press  in  & 
kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  devices  " — a  state  of  things  to  which  John 
O'Connell,  and  "the  likes  ov  him,"  who  stand  up  for 
privilege,  would  wish  to  reduce   Parliamentary  reporting 
again.     Johnson  was  enabled  to  perform  his  task  from  the 
scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  by  Cave,  the 
publisher  of  the  magazine,  to  attend  in  both  houses,  and  he 
often  enriched  the  speeches  by  his  own  vast  stores  of  infor- 
mation, and  groat  command  of  the  English  language.   With 
regard  to  one  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  (then  Mr. 
Pitt)  the  following  anecdota  is  told  in  tho  life  of  the  great 
lexicographer.  On  the  occasion  when  the  secret  of  Johnson's 
Authorship  of  the  debates — kept  as  tenaciously  as  that  of  the 
Waverlcy  Novels—  first  transpired,  Mr.  Wedderburn  (after- 
wards Lord  Loughborough,  and  Earl  of  Ro»lyn,)Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
44  Lottcrsof  Junius/'  and  others,  wcredining  with  Sam  Foote, 
the  player.  The  conversation,  at  one  period  of  the  afternoon, 
related  to  a  debate  of  some  importance  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert 
Wnlpole's  administration,  and  Dr.  Francis  observed  that 
"Mr.  Pitt's  speeoh  on  the  occasion  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  read ;"  adding,  "  that  he  had  employed  eight  years 
of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  finished  a 
translation  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations 
of  style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity;  hut  he 
had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  that  speech  of  Pitt."    To 
tho  amazement   of  tho  company.  Dr.  Johnson  growled 
out  in  his  usual  style — "That  speech,  sir,  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter  Street."     Dr.  Francis,  with  an  incredu- 
lous stare,  asked  how  that  speech  could  have  been  written  by 
him  ?      "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter 
Street.     I  never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons  but  once.     Cave  had  interest  with  the  door- 
keepers.    He,  and  tho  persons  employed  under  him,  gained 
admittance.     They  brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion, 
the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  rose  ;  together  with  the  notes  of  tho  argu- 
ments advanced  in  tho  course  of  the  debate.     The  whole 
was  afterwards  oommuntcated  to  me,  and  I  composed  tho 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates."      "Then,  Sir,"   said  Francis,  "you 
have  exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to  say  that  you 
have  exceeded  Francis's  Djmosthenos   would   be  saying 
nothing."     One  of  tho  company  praised  Johnson's  impar- 
tiality ;  observing  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence 
with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.     "  That  is  not  quite 
true,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I  baved  appearances  tolerably  well ; 
but  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the 
best  of  it."     Whether  the  particular  speeoh  which  gave 
riso  to  the  above  conversation  is  among  those  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  this  collection  we  cannot  say ;  hut  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  all  that  are  here  given  of  his  are  authentic. 

There  are,  in  all,  twenty-six  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches 
in  tho  volume.  The  best  of  these  are,  undoubtedly,  those 
on  Lord  Limerick's  motions  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742 ;  on  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
George  II.  after  tho  Battle  of  Dettingen,  In  1743;  on  the 
Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in 
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J  7(53 ;  in  support  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  1763 ;  on  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  in  1764;  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  in  1770;  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  respecting  the  Seizure  of  Falkland's  Island  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  same  year ;  on  the  recall  of  the  troops 
from  Bostoo,  and  on  introducing  his  own  bill  for  settling 
the  troubles  in  America,  in  1775;  his  lordship  being  anxious 
to  the  last  to  conciliate  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies. 

Lord  Chatham  was  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the 
qoaiitiesof  the  orator,  and  his  personal  appearance  was  greatly 
in  his  favour.  He  possessed,  we  are  told,  a  tall  and  manly 
figure,  a  graceful  and  dignified  deportment,  a  countenance 
singularly  expressivo,  and  an  eye  the  keenness  of  which 
often  struck  terror  into  the  most  able  and  intrepid  of  his 
opponents.  lie  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Bo- 
cqduoc,  in  Cornwall,  and  the  grandson  of  that  Thomas 
Pitt  who  was  Governor  of  Madras,  and  subsequently  of 
Jamaica,  more  generally  known  as  the  possessor  of  the  Pitt 
diamond,  at  one  period  esteemed  the  largest  in  Europe. 
He  purchased  it  for  £20,400,  and  sold  it  to  the  Regent 
Orleans  of  France  for  £135,000— a  tolerably  fair  profit. 
The  rumour  baring  gone  abroad  that  Governor  Pitt  had 
obtained  this  diamond  by  unfair  means,  Pope  seized  upon 
the  sobjeot  in  his  well-known  lines,  beginning — 

"  Asleep  and  naked,  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away ;" 

but  the  calnmny  was  refuted  by  a  narrative  which  the  Go- 
vernor subsequently  published  of  the  transaction. 

Lord  Chatham  was  born  in  1708;  and,  after  studying  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons, 
having  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Blues.  He  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  February  1735,  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  Old  Sarum,  and  his  maiden  speech  was 
delivered  on  Mr.  Pulteney's  motion,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1736,  for  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  King  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  the  Third, 
with  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha.  This  speech  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  and  as  he  formed  one  of  the  opposition  to 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission—such arbitrary  s  teps  being  adopted  by  ministers 
in  those  days,  for  the  promotion  of  their  plans,  and  the 
punishment  of  opponents.  It  is  narrated,  that  the  first 
sound  of  Mr.  Pitt's  voice  in  the  house  terrified  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  he  immadiately  exclaimed,  "  We  must  muzzle 
that  terrible  cornet  of  horse."  Dismissing  him  from  the 
army  was  certainly  not  the  most  efficient  method  of 
silencing  snob,  a  man  as  Lord  Chatham  provod  to  be ;  but 
it  appears  that  Walpdo  offered  to  secure  his  promotion  in 
the  service,  if  he  give  up  his  seat  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Pitt  saw  where  his  strength  lay,  and  defied  the  minister. 
His  powerful  oratory  aud  effective  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Walpole  administration  induced  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  her  death,  in  1744,  to  leave 
him  a  legacy  of  £10,000. 

lie  afterwards  came  into  office  on  the  change  of  ministry; 
and*  in  1766,  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Viscount 
Barton.  His  death  was  worthy  of  him,  and  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  Copley,  the 
fether  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Though  called  "  The  Death 
of  Lord  Chatham/'  Us  lordship  did  not  die  till  a  month 
after  the  event  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

0a  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought 


forward  his  motion  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  States.  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  illness,  went  to  town  to  oppose  it.  "  Having 
arrived  at  Westminster,  he  remained  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's private  room  until  ho  learned  that  Parliamentary 
business  was  about  to  begin  ;  he  was  then  led  into  the 
House  of  Peers  by  two  friends.  He  wa3  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  black  velvet,  aud  covered  uplo  the  knees  in  flannel. 
Within  his  large  wig,  little  more  of  his  countenance  was  to 
be  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye, 
which  retained  all  its  native  fire.  He  looked  like  a  dying 
man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity.  He 
appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  The  lords 
stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  to  his  seat; 
whilst,  with  a  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeded." While  speaking,  with  all  his  accustomed  energy 
and  eloquence,  against  the  motion,  he  fell  back  in  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  was  borne  from  the  house.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  the  following  month,  and  a  monument 
to  his  memory  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  most  renowned  of  Sheridan's  speeches  is  that  whieh 
he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1787,  in  support  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  on  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begum  Princesses 
of  Oude.  The  effect  of  that  celebrated  speech  on  the 
hearers  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or 
modern  eloquence.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  declared  that 
when  he  listened  to  it  ho  was  almost  inclined  to  think  him- 
self guilty  of  the  charge,  but  he  looked  within  and  found 
his  conscience  clear,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
all  its  power.  An  amusing  instance  of  its  effect  on  Logan, 
the  poet,  who  wrote  a  masterly  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  state  prosecution,  is  related  in 
Bisset's  History  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  went  that 
day  to  the  House  of  Commons  prepossessed  in  favour  of  tho 
accused  and  against  the  accuser.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  hour  ho  said  to  a  friend,  "All  this  is  declamatory 
assertion  without  proof;"  when  the  second  was  finished, 
"This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration  ;"  at  tho  close  of  the 
third,  "Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very  unjustifiably ;"  the 
fourth,  "  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious  criminal !"  and 
at  last,  "  Of  all  monsters  of  iniquity  tho  most  enormous  is 
Warren  Hastings !" 

Of  this  remarkable  speech,  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  to 
bo  "the  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument, 
und  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  record  or  tradition," 
there  exists  no  perfect  report.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Sheridan,"  styles  the  sketch  given  of  it  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  a  mere  "spiritless abstract,  which  stands, 
like  one  of  those  half-clothed  mummios  in  the  Sicilian  vaults, 
with  hero  and  there  a  fragment  of  rhetorical  drapery,  to 
give  an  appearance  of  life  to  its  marrowless  frame."  The 
compilers  of  the  "Modern  Orator"  have  been  at  pains, 
however,  to  insert  the  best  report  of  this  triumphant  display 
of  eloquence  that  they  could  find.  Of  Sheridan's  second 
grand  oration,  in  the  same  impeachment,  a  faithful  report 
has  been  preserved. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  on  15th  April,  1788,  on  the  second  charge  against 
Hastings,  in  respeot  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  we  extract  a  sublime  passage  on  filial  love.  It  waa 
called  forth  by  the  secret  letters  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  hit, 
agent  Mr.  Middleton,  to  the  Nabob  Vizier  :— 
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"When  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "in  many  of  these  letters, 
the  infirmities  of  age  made  a  subject  of  mockery  and  ridicule ; 
when  I  see  the  feelings  of  a  son  treated  by  Mr.  Middleton  as 
puerile  and  contemptible;  when  I  sec  an  order  given  from  Mr. 
Hastings  to  harden  that  son's  heart,  and  to  choke  the  stnurjrlcs 
of  nature  in  his  bosom;  when  I  sec  them  pointing  to  the  son's 
name,  and  to  his  standard,  while  marching  to  oppress  the  mother, 
as  to  a  banner  that  gives  dignity,  that  gives  a  holy  sanction  and 
a  reverence  to  their  enterprise — when  I  see  and  hear  these  things 
done — when  I  hear  them  brought  into  three  deliberate  defences 
set  np  against  the  charges  of  the  Commons — my  lords,  I  own  I 
grow  puzzled  and  confounded,  and  almost  begin  to  doubt  whether, 
■where  such  a  defence  can  be  offered,  it  may  not  be  tolerated.  And 
yet,  my  lords,  how  can  I  support  the  claim  of  filial  love  by  argu- 
ment P  What  can  I  say  on  such  a  subject  ?  What  can  I  do, 
but  repeat  the  ready  truths  which,  with  the  quick  impulse  of  the 
mind,  must  spring  to  the  lips  of  ever}'  man  on  such  a  theme ! 

"  Filial  piety ! — it  is  the  primal  bond  of  society ;   it  is  that 
instinctive  principle,  which,  panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes, 
unbidden,  each  sense  and  sensibility  of  man !     It  now  quivers 
on  every  lip  ! — it  now  beams  from  every  eye ! — it  is  an  emana- 
tion of  that  gratitude,  which,  softening  under  the  sense  of  re- 
collected good,  is  eager  to  own  the  vast,  countless  debt  it  ne'er, 
alas !  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years  of  unceasing  solicitudes, 
honourable  self-denials,  life-preserving  cares — it  is  that  part  of 
our  practice  where  duty  drops  its  awe — where  reverence  refines 
into  love !     It  asks  no  aid  of  memory — it  needs  not  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason ! — pre-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether  law, 
or  human  rule,  few  arguments  can  increase  and  none  can  dimi- 
nish it ! — it  is  the  sacrament  of  our  nature — not  only  the  duty, 
but  the  indulgence  of  man — it  is  his  first  great  privilege — it  is 
amongst  his  last  most  endearing  delights  ! — it  causes  the  bosom 
to  glow  with  reverberated  love ! — it  requites  the  visitations  of 
nature,  and  returns  the  blessings  that  have  been  received  I — it 
fires  emotion  into  vital  principle ! — it  renders  habituated  instinct 
into  a  master-passion — sways  all  the  sweetest,  energies  of  man — 
hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away — aids  the 
melancholy  virtues,  in  their  last  fiad  tasks  of  life,  to  cheer  the 
languors  of  decrepitude  and  age — explores  the  thought — eluci- 
dates the  aching  eye — and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in 
the  awful  moment  of  dissolution!      If  these  are  the  general 
sentiments  of  man,  what  must  be  their  depravity — what  must  be 
their  degeneracy — who  can  blot  out  and  erase  from  the  bosom 
the  virtue  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and 
twined  within  the  chords  of  life  itself  P      Aliens  from  nature, 
apostates  from  humanity !     And  yet,  if  there  he  a  crime  more 
fell,  more  foul — if  there  be  anything  worse  than  a  wilful  perse- 
cutor  of  his  mother,  it  is  that  of  a  deliberate  instigator  and  abet- 
tor to  the  deed.     This  it  is  that  shocks,  disgusts,  and  appals  the 
mind  more  than  the  other;  to  view,  not  a  wilful  parricide,  but 
a  parricide  by  compulsion — a  miserable  wretch,  not  actuated  by 
the  stubborn  evils  of  his  own  worthless  heart,  not  driven  by  the 
fury  of  his  own  distracted  brain,  but  lending  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  without  any  malice  of  his  own,  to  answer  the  abandoned 
purposes  of  the  human  fiends  that  have  subdued  his  will !     To 
condemn  crimes  like  these,  we  need  not  talk  of  laws,  or  of  hu- 
man rules ;   their  foulness,  their  deformity  does  not  depend  on 
local  constitutions,  on  human  institutes,   or  religious   creeds; 
they  are  crimes,  and  the  persons  who  perpetrate  them  are  mon- 
sters, who  violate  the  primitive  condition  on  which  the  earth 
was  given  to  man.     They  are  guilty  by  the  general  verdict  of 
human  kind." 

Alas!  poor  Sherry!    With  all  his  brilliant  powers  of 

eloquence,  he  used  to  affirm  that  he  seldom  spoke  to  his 

own  satisfaction  until  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  bottles  of 

port  wine.     Byron  relates  the  following  affecting  instance 

of  what  may  be  called  Sheridan's  colloquial  eloquence : — 

"Once,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  saw  Sheridan  cry,  after  a 

splendid  dinner.     I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him. 

The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation  or  other 

upon  the  subject  of  the  sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting 

office,  and  keeping  to  their  principles.     Sheridan  turned 

round — 'Sir,  it  is  easy  for  my  Lord  6.,  or  Earl  G.,  or 

Marquis  B.,  or  Lord  H.,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  a- 

year,  some  of  it  either  presently  derived,  or  inherited  in 

sinecure  or  acquisition*  from  the  public  money,  to  boast  of 


thoir  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from  temptation  ;  but  they 
do  not  know  from  what  temptation  those  have  kept  aloof 
who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents,  and  not  unequal 
passions,  and  nevertheless  know  not,  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own.'  Aod 
in  saying  this  he  wept."  Byron  adds,  "  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  him  say, '  that  he  never  had  a  shilling  of  his 
own.'  To  be  sure,  ho  contrived  to  extract  a  good  maoy  of 
other  people's." 

The  only  forensic  speeches  in  the  collection  arc  those  of 
Lord  Erskine ;  and  they  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  volume  which  contains  them.  His  defence  of  Captain 
Baillie  for  a  libel  on  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  delivered  November  24,  1778,  soon  after 
his  being  called  to  the  bar,  stamped  him  at  once  as  one  of 
the  most  fearless  aud  effective  law-orators  of  the  day,  while 
his  colebrated  speech  as  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon, 
on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  5th  February,  1781,  showed 
him  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries 
at  the  bar.  No  man  excelled  more  in  the  art  of  addressing 
a  jury.  He  knew  how  to  sway  their  every  feeling,  and  to 
command  their  strictest  attention.  His  finest  oration  of 
this  kind  has  been  declared  to  be  his  speech  in  defence  of 
John  Stockdale,  a  bookseller  of  London,  tried  on  an  ex 
officio  information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  for  having 
published  Mr.  Logan's  pamphlet,  already  referred  to,  in 
defence  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  displays  of  rhetorical 
power,  in  defence  of  the  various  parties  charged  with  high 
treason  in  the  state  prosecution's  of  1794,  particularly  his 
speech  in  defence  of  Thomas  Hardy,  are  lasting  monuments 
of  his  genius.  These  orations  of  Erskine  ought  to  form 
the  study  of  all  who  expect  to  attain  distinction  as  pleaders 
at  the  bar  of  courts  of  law. 

To  Burke's  speeches,  noble  specimens  of  eloquence  as 
they  are,  we  can  make  but  brief  allusion.  His  principal 
orations  were  delivered  on  East  Indian  affairs,  and  in  the 
case  of  Warren  Hastings,  with  the  management  of  the  pro- 
secution of  whom  he  was  entrusted.  Great,  as  a  writer, 
he  was  equally  great  as  a  speaker.  From  the  laboured  de- 
tails in  which  he  indulged,  however,  his  speeches  in  the 
house  were  sometimes  very  tedious,  and  even  tiresome. 
"Ask  any  well-informed  public  character, "  said  General 
Fitzpatrick,  "  who  is  the  best-informed  man  in  Parliament, 
and  the  answer  will  certainly  be  Burke  ;  inquire  who  is  the 
most  eloquent,  or  the  most  witty,  and  the  reply  will  be 
Burke ;  then  ask  who  is  the  most  tiresome,  and  the  re- 
sponse wiH  still  be  Burke— most  certainly,  Burke." 

Fox's  speeches  form  of  themselves  a  body  of  oratory  un- 
equalled in  any  language.  From  the  close  of  the  year  1770, 
to  the  beginning  of  1806,  he  spoke  on  almost  every  subject 
of  national  importance  that  came  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  he  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  orations, 
particularly  those  which  he  delivered,  as  leader  of  the  op- 
position, on  the  introduction  of  his  own  India  Bill,  and  on 
that  of  his  great  rival  Pitt,  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny, 
the  Regency  Bill,  tho  Libel  Bill,  the  trial  of  Hastings,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  as  well  as  his 
several  powerful  and  earnest  appeals  to  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  preserving  peace  with  Franoe,  are  finished  speci- 
mens of  eloquence,  unmatched  for  strength  of  reasoning, 
acuteness  of  argument,  and  energy  of  language. . 

As  an  extemporary  speaker,  on  questions  arising  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  he  was 
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great.  On  these  ha  would  speak  for  an  hour  sometimes, 
with  consummate  ability  and  astonishing  ease  and  fluency. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  Fox  as  "the  most  De- 
mos thenean  speaker  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes." 
"His  speeches/'  says  Sheridan,  "  were  among  the  finest 
examples  of  argumentation — abounding  in  pointed  obser- 
vations and  just  conclusions,  clothed  in  forcible  expression, 
and  delivered  with  manly  boldness.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  oratory  was  a  ready,  and,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
tuitive power  of  analysis,  which  he  possessed  beyond  any 
man  now  tiring ;  and  it  would  not  exceed  the  truth,  per- 
haps, if  it  were  added,  equal  to  any  man  that  has  ever 
lived.''  Godwin  likens  the  impetuosity  of  his  eloquence 
to  "the  current  of  the  river  Rhone — nothing  could  arrest 
its  course."  Ilia  utterance,  from  the  rush  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  vehemence,  of  his  style,  was  often  rapid  and  un- 
seating, which,  with  all  his  natural  gifts,  prevented  him 
from  being  a  very  persuasive  speaker.  Ilia  orations, 
nevertheless,  read  well.  Although  the  fire  and  energy  of 
the  living  orator  are  wanting,  the  glowing  and  eloquent 
words  with  which  he  moved  his  hearers  and  gained  the  ad- 
miration and  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  remain  to  de- 
light, instruct,  and  enlighten  still. 

The  period  of  time  embraced  within  the  circle  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  volumes  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exciting  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
questions  discossed  had  the  most  momentous  bearing  not 
only  on  the  welfare  of  this  country,  but  on  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  oar  fellow-men,  while  the  names  of  the  speakers 
are  the  greatest  that  can  be  found,  during  the  same  era, 
in  the  rolls  of  the  orators  of  any  nation.  All  this  gives  an 
interest  and  a  value  to  the  publication  which,  added  to  the 
intrinsic  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  contents,  must  render 
it  successful,  as  it  makes  it  unique  in  modern  literature. 
The  third  volume  is  to  comprise  the  Parliamentary  speeches 
of  William  Pitt,  the  great  rival  of  Fox,  and  one  worthy  of 
being  his  rival,  and  will  form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
series. 


Ikauehamp:  or,  the  Error.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
author  of  "  The  Smuggler,"  "  Darnley,"  "  Richelieu," 
&c.    3  vols.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mb.  Jambs  ought  to  be  styled  the  many-volumed.  His 
industry  and  indefatigability  are  unequalled.  He  has  pub- 
lished more  novels  and  romances  than  any  author  of  the 
day,  and  there  is  no  end  to  his  productions.  They  would 
furnish  of  themselves  a  good  circulating  library  ;  and  when 
ve  say  circulating,  we  mean  that  they  would  really  be  read. 
His  works,  indeed,  are  finished  with  so  much  artistic  skill, 
and  he  has  so  much  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  what  ought 
to  constitute  a  good  novel,  that  whatever  he  publishes  is 
always  sere  to  be  asked  for.  It  would  take  a  lifetime, 
however,  to  read  all  his  works.  The  list  is  so  extensive 
that  we  wonder  if  he  remembers  all  the  names  himself,  or 
if  he  can  repeat  them  in  their  order  without  book.  lie 
would  be  a  very  extraordinary  man  if  he  could. 

He  began  with  historical  novels,  induced  thereto,  doubt- 
less, by  the  great  success  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  For  cir- 
cumstantiality of  detail,  description  of  incident,  or  crowd- 
ing together  of  events,  as  well  as  contrivance  of  situations 
and  dilemmas,  and  the  painting  of  costume  and  all  the  exter- 
nal accessories  of  his  subject,  he  has,  probably,  no  equal  at 
the  present  day ;  but  in  intensity  of  passion,  the  depicting 


of  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the  keen 
anatomization  of  human  nature,  as  it  U  exhibited  by  the- 
men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  living  without 
feudal  recollections  or  heraldic  associations  of  any  kind,  he> 
falls  short  of  many  contemporary  novelists. 

He  has  of  late  produced  several  fictions  of  a  more  domes* 
tic  and  social  nature— mere  novels,  in  short,  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  modern  society,  without  anything  of  the  his* 
torical  in  their  composition.  ' '  Beauchamp,  or  the  Error," 
is  one  of  these  ;  and  few  productions  of  its  kind,  of  recent 
publication,  are  so  interesting  and  attractive.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  description  of  manners  and  incident,  and  to 
the  discrimination  of  character,  it  is  complete  as  a  first-class 
novel.  Adventure  follows  adventure,  and  event  succeed*' 
event,  till  the  denouement  in  the  third  volume,  with  won- 
derful rapidity;  and  the  author's  invention,  appears,  in  this 
respect,  as  usual,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  style  of  "Beau- 
champ"  is  lively  and  agreeable.  There  is  no  straining  for 
effect — all  goes  smoothly  on ;  and  yet  the  work  is  as  effective 
throughout  as  the  reader  might  reasonably  expect  from  the 
well-known  skill  and  ability  of  the  author. 

The  plot  and  composition  of  the  story  are  admirably  ma- 
naged .   The  principal  personage,  at  the  outset  passing  under 
the  name  of  Beauchamp,  turns  out  to  be  a  Viscount  Lea- 
ham,  whoso  youthful  indiscretion  in  allowing  himself  to  bo  in- 
veigled into  an  irregular  Scotch  marriage  with  an  artful  and 
abandoned,  but  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman, 
named  Charlotte  Hay,  forms  "the  Error"  on  which  tho 
story  principally  moves.     Being  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in 
Scotland,  an  old  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Moreton,  on 
his  twenty-first  birth-day,  a  party  was  given  to  celebrate  tho 
event.  By  the  aid  of  a  cousin  of  his,  a  certain  Captain  More- 
ton,  a  great  scoundrel,  who  bad  squandered  away  his  estate, 
and  who  appears  throughout  the  second  and  third  volumes 
as  tho  master-villain  of  the  work,  Miss  Hay  was  enabled  to 
carry  her  design  into  effect.     She  lived  with  Miss  Moreton 
as  something  between  a  friend  and  companion,  and  on  tho 
night  of  the  party  was  particularly  pleasing  and  attractive. 
Poor  Beauchamp  was  induced  to  drink  a  great  deal,  and 
some  romping  sport  being  proposed,  he  was  called  upon 
to  choose  a  wife  for  the  afternoon.     He  was  told  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  on  such  occasions,  and  he  readily 
yielded  to  the  suggestion.     lie  chose  Miss  Hay,  acknow- 
ledged her  before  witnesses  as  his  wife,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  found  himself  married.      He  immediately  quitted 
tho  house  of  his  relative,  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  Eng- 
land.   His  father,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  base  transaction,  took  the  best  legal 
advice  in  the  matter  that  he  could  find,  and  found  his  son 
entangled  past  reoal ;  but  in  consideration  of  a  promise  on 
the  woman's  part  never  to  molest  him  or  take  his  name, 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  her. 
On  coming  to  tho  title,  Lord  Lenham,  to  escape  from  tho 
consequences  of  his  early  error,  travelled  abroad,  and  spent 
some  time  in  India.     At  the  period  when  the  story  opens, 
he  is  residing  quietly,  under  the  assumed  namo  of  Beau- 
champ, at  the  little  inn  in  the  retired  village  of  Tarning- 
ham,  "somewhere  in  the  west  of  England,"  as  it  is  some- 
what widely  described.     His  object  was,  not  so  much  con- 
cealment from  his  persecutor,  Charlotte  Hay,  and  her  para- 
mour, his  cousin.  Captain  Moreton,  for  ho  did  not  know 
that  they  wore  at  that  very  time  in  his  near  neighbour- 
hood, but  to  purchase  the  Moreton  estate,  which  his  profli- 
gate cousin  had  dissipated  in  extravagance  and  debauchery, 
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and  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rascally  lawyer  of  the 
name  of  Wharton,  who  figures  pretty  prominently  throughout 
the  story.     The  Viscount  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Sir  John  Slingsby,  a  gentleman  of  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and,  in  the  belief  that  Charlotte  liny  is  dead — to 
which  she  had  artfully  administered  by  not  claiming  her 
annuity  for  years,  and  by  causing  her  effects  in  Paris  to  be 
•old  off  as  tboso  of  "the  late  Charlotte  ITny,  Lady  Leu- 
ham*' — he  marries  her.     On  turning  from  the  altar,  how- 
ever, with  his  bride,  he  is  confronted  by  this  his  tirst  wife, 
and  threatened  with  a  trial  for  bigamy,  «feo.     The  production 
of  documents,  however,  by  a  Widow  Lamb,  a  po^|r  Scotch- 
woman in  the  neigbourhood,  proving  Charlotte  Ally's  pre- 
vious marriage  to  a  Scotch  minister,  Mrs.  Lamb's  cousin, 
from  whom  she  had  eloped  with  Captain  Moreton,  and  who 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  pre  ton  ted  marriage  with  the 
young  Lenham,  very  materially  alters  the  complexion  of 
the  case.     The  catastrophe  that  ensues  is  terrible.     The 
disappointed  and  abandoned  woman,  rendered  desperate  by 
the  failure  of  all  her  plans,  goes  back  to  the  inn,  and 
straightway  cuts  the  throat  of  Captain  Moreton,  her  guilty 
companion,  as  ho  lies  asleep  on  a  sofa,  and  then  throws 
herself  over  the  window,  and  is  taken  up  dead  ! 

There  is,  besides  all  this,  no  lack  of  incident.  An  at- 
tempt at  the  abduction  of  a  Miss  Clifford,  a  young  lady  of 
beauty  and  fortune,  which  both  Beauchamp  and  a  hij>h- 
spirited,  brave,  and  generous-hearted  young  officer  of  the 
name  of  Ned  Hayward,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  story,  are  instrumental  in  frustrating,  be- 
gins the  series.  Then  there  are  two  or  three  attempts  at 
shooting,  and  one  at  drowning;  a  duel,  a  Are,  and  a  well- 
worked-up  scene  with  lawyers  and  bailiff*,  when  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  through  the  villanous  contrivances  of  Wharton, 
the  lawyer,  is  arrested  for  dobt,  from  which  ho  is  relieved 
by  Mr.  Hayward  and  Lord  Lenham. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  one  or  two  of  them,  such 
as  Billy  Lamb,  the  little  humpbacked  potboy  of  Tarningham 
Inn,  and   Stephen  Gimlet,  alias  Wolf,  the  poacher,   and 
afterwards  gamekeepor  at  Slingsby  Park,  have  some  original 
features  in  tflem.     Tho  story  has  its  honest  attorney  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bncon,  as  well  as  its  villanous  one  in  that  of 
Mr.  Wharton.     Sir  John  Slingsby  is  a  jolly  old  veteran, 
who  likes  to  enjoy  himself  and  make  everybody  comfortable 
about  him.     His  daughter,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Clifford, who 
becomes  tho  wife  of  Hayward,  are  favourable  specimens  of 
young  English  ladies  of  their  rank  in  life.     A  blackguard 
of  tho  name  of  Henry  Wittingham,  the  son  of  a  retired 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  great  man  of  the  village,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
adventures  and  incidents  that  form  the  plot.     He  it  is  who 
is  the  grand  mover  in  the  attempted  abduction  of  Miss  Clif- 
ford ;  for  which,  and  for  his  extravagance  and  evil  courses, 
he  is  disowned  and  disinherited  by  his  father.     By  the  aid 
of  an  indulgent  housekeeper,  however,  on  the  night  of  his 
father's  death,  he  searches  for  and  burns  the  will,  and 
quietly  takes  possession.     Soon  after,  he  gives  a  dinner  to 
tome  of  his  friends,  but  finds  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  wine, 
and  a  sort  of  contraction  of  the  throat,  and  a  general  shudder 
throughout  his  frame,  in  attempting  to  drink  any  liquid. 
He  had  been  bit  by  the  gamekeeper' b  dog  some  time  before, 
when,  with  Captain  Moreton,  he  had  made  an  attack  upon 
him,  and  the  result  is,  that  ho  dies  of  hydrophobia. 

From  the  brief  description  we  have  attempted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  story  is  a  good .  one,  and  well  told.     We  re- 


frain from  extracts,  referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
Maoy  of  them,  doubtless,  must  have  perused  it  by  this 
time. 


Veritas :  a  Poem.     London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans,  1849. 

"  Veritas"  is  but  tho  one  title  of  t'lis  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Its  second  title  is  explanatory — namely,  "  Bern" 
the  biography  of  a  poet,  in  which  is  pourtrayed  the  manners 
of  those  among  whom  ho  moved,  with  incidental  descrip- 
tions of  »ense  and  scenery,  forming  a  text-book  on  raa:.v 
matters  of  importance  concerning  the  world  we  live  in." 
Who  this  poet  is  we,  at  least,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  know,  as 
we  here  recognise  one  or  two  passages,  incorporated  in  tho 
poem,  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  with 
the  poet's  name. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has  been  worked  oat 
deftly  and  well.  Tho  author  is  no  new  hand,  and,  when  he 
likes,  ho  can  throw  off  a  poem  or  a  song,  the  latter,  espe- 
cially, of  a  very  superior  kind,  indeed.  We  admire  the 
fervour  of  his  genius,  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions,  and, 
in  this  particular  poem,  tho  pungency  of  his  satire.  "  Veri- 
tas" is  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  that  has  appeared  o^ 
late  years  as  an  entire  poem.  It  contains  passages  of  grot 
beauty  and  power,  and  is,  abovo  all,  a  readable  and  in- 
structive production.  In  some  respects  it  is  unequal  in  in 
tone,  as  well  as  in  its  flights  ;  but  this,  the  preface  snys, 
was  intended,  "as  it  does  not  represent  one  feature  in  life, 
but  many  ;  and  as  life  is  unequal,  so  must  the  writing  be"— 
a  very  original  reason  certainly  for  the  author's  digressions, 
and  occasional  lapses  from  the  lofty  and  sublime  down  to 
the  free  and  familiar. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  the  poem,  and  the  truth  is  stated 
boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  good  discretion.  There 
is  much  sound  sense  in  many  of  the  author's  reflections, 
which  is  a  thing  oftener  found,  like  truth-,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
draw-well  than  in  the  insipid  productions  of  most  of  the 
minor  poets  of  the  day. 

Wo  shall  give  a  speoimen  or  two  to  prove  that ' '  Veritas" 
is  deserving  of  our  good  opinion.  Tho  poet  relates  his 
vicissitudes  in  life  in  strong  and  vigorous  language,  and 
shows  his  disappointments  in  trade,  and  tho  misfortunes  he 
sustained  in  different  situations  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  circumstances ;  though  they  had  never  mado  his  spirit 
quail,  or  deprived  it  of  one  iota  of  his  characteristic  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  Never  exposed  his  sorrows  when  with  men, 
But  felt,  alone,  and  soothed  him  with  his  pen; 
Dress' d  in  the  evening  for  some  route  or  bail, 
And  was  the  merriest  fellow  of  them  all!" 

He  was  born,  he  tells  us,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
this  season  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  promise  and  hope, 
calls  forth  the  following  sweet  little  bit  of  pure  nature  and 
concise  description : — 

"  But  for  his  heat,  and  poesy,  and  heart, 
And  music,  unadorn'd  by  teacher's  art — 
No  marvel  that  he  early  learnt  to  sing, 
He  came  into  the  world  in  joyous  spring; 
Not  when  exhausted  nature  dies  away, 
And  falling  leaves  foretel  the  year's  decay; 
Not  in  the  sweet  effulgence  and  the  bloom 
Of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  blossoms  in  perfume; 
But  after  dreary  winter  had  just  fled, 
And  nature  rises  fresh,  as  from  tho  dead! 
'Tis  also  at  this  time  the  happy  thrush 
First  opes  its  tuneful  carols  on  the  bosh. 
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The  cooing  ring-dove,  on  the  Budding  larch, 

Is  heard  once  more  to  herald  in  sweet  March ; 

Those  birds  that  shunn'd  the  cold  winds  of  the  north, 

Tram  other  climates  now  come  gladly  forth ; 

The  tiny  fish,  benumb'd  within  the  stream, 

Awake  again  to  Sol's  reviving  beam ; 

The  bees,  and  varied  insects,  seek  again 

The  primrose  and  the  cowslip  on  the  plain ;  * 

The  butterfly  begins  to  get  its  wings, 

And  equinox  the  winter's  requiem  sings !  " 

Of  truth,  the  object,  and  indeed  the  inspiration  of  his 

poem,  he  says— 

"Truth  was  his  forte !  therefore  he  wrote  in  truth ; 
It  gave  no  trouble,  and  his  lines  were  smooth : 
Tii  yet  the  backbone  of  the  human  race, 
Though  trick  aud  fashion  oft  its  power  displace. 
There's  truth  in  life,  there's  truth  in  Christian  faith ; 
Fashion  and  falsehood  fly  the  bed  of  death ! 
And  God  is  truth !     So,  in  His  image  made, 
Truth  never  can  the  poorest  man  degrade. 
Yet  people  wonder  when  they  find  thee  famed 
For  any  act  of  common  feeling  named ; 
In  leaving  halls  of  grandeur  and  their  joys 
To  be  amused,  with  children,  or  with  toys — 
Tii  just  the  great  ia  mind  who  comprehend 
The  nets  of  life,  and  see  their  secret  end ; 
The  sweet  retirement  'mong  fair  lakes  or  flowers, 
Where  merry  larks  ascend  through  dewy  showers, 
All  that  ia  genuine,  be  it  small  or  great, 
Is  the  reward  of  genius  and  its  fata j 
No  payment  that  the  hand  of  man  can  give 
Gould  make  it  for  a  meaner  motive  live  I" 

This  ia  one  of  his  calmer  and  more  didaotie  passages. 

On  his  return  from  Loudon,  where,  for  two  years,  he  tells 

us,  he  experienced,  like  many  others,  all  the  distresses  and 

disappointments  of  a  literary  life,  he  went  to  the  Highlands ; 

and  the  following  burst  is  higher,  and  more  sustained,  than 

the  extract  just  given : — 

"Beaming  the  Highlands  with  an  aspect  proud, 
Viewing  their  peaks  wrapt  in  their  misty  shroud ; 
Paid  visits  to  the  haunts  of  earlier  days, 
Wandered  by  streams,  and  walked  by  flowery  ways, 
figoyed  the  sunny  leisure  that  he  had, 
And  felt  his  spirit  magnified  and  glad ! 

"Among  the  hills  'tis  beautiful  to  see 
The  lambkins  sporting  lightly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  stately  steeds  yoked  graceful  in  the  plough, 
The  husbandman  with  bonnet  on  his  brow, 
The  sower,  with  his  white  sheet  at  his  side, 
Throwing  his  hopeful  seed  with  manly  stride, 
The  noon-day  sun  ascending  warm  and  bright, 
The  heath-dad  rocks  on  every  sloping  height, 
The  dashing  streams  that  leap  in  mirth  along, 
Where  pretty  milk-maids  chaunt  their  rural  song, 
The  lowing  herd,  the  neighing  of  tho  steed, 
The  homely  joys  that  city  charms  exceed, 
The  germing  crops,  so  tender  and  so  green, 
The  lowers  that  blush  by  rivulets  half-seen, 
The  mountain-daisy  in  its  full  perfume, 
The  primrose,  cowslip,  and  the  yellow  broom, 
The  wholesome  zephyrs  felt  in  every  glade, 
Hie  eaverned  glens,  the  bowers  by  nature  made, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  bees, 
The  sweet  returning  leaves  on  varied  trees — 
AH  these  inspire  the  mind  with  latent  joy, 
And  make  a  man  as  cheerful  as  a  boy !" 

The  volume  is  a  small  one,  consisting  of  only  110  pages ; 
but  from  its  plan,  its  subject,  and  the  poetical  power  dis- 
played throughout,  it  is  sure  to  create  a  sensation. 

The  Works  of  Allan  Ramsay,  with  his  Life.     Vol.  I. 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin :  A.  Fullarton  and  Go. 

A  cmup  and  popular  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ramsay, 
with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  of  works  of  the 
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standard  Scotch  poets,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  ought  to  be  in  every  Scotsman's 
library.  The  works  are  carefully  reprinted  from  the  best 
editions,  and  are  furnished  with  biographies,  and  explana- 
tory notes,  besides  being  illustrated  by  portraits  and  other 
appropriate  engravings. 

The  present  collection  of  Ramsay's  works  is  taken  from  the 
edition  of  Mr.  Goorge  Chalmers,  published  by  Cadell  and 
Davies,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1800,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  pieces  not  therein  inserted,  and  a  few  original  notes. 
The  life  is  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers ;  and  tho  oelebrated 
Essay,  by  Lord  Woodhouseleo,  ou  Ramsay's  Genius  and 
Writings,  is  also  given.  With  these,  this,  the  first  volume, 
comprises  versos  addressed  to  the  author,  his  serious  poems, 
his  elegiac  poems,  and  his  comic  poems,  including  the  three 
cantos  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.  The  embellishments 
are — a  portrait  of  Ramsay,  engraved  by  R.  Bell,  from  the 
painting  by  his  son,  Allau  Ramsay,  junior,  who  became 
eminent  as  an  artist ;  a  vignette  view  of  Ramsay's  House, 
Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh ;  and  a  scene  from  the  "  Gentle 
Shepherd."  • 

Old  London  Bridge.    By  G.  Herbert  Rod  well.    London  : 

J.  <fc  D.  A.  Darling. 

This  volume  contains  a  history  connected  with  Old  Lon- 
don Bridge,  published  originally,  we  believe,  in  numbers, 
and  illustrated  in  the  now  common  style.  The  illustrations 
are  not  remarkably  well  executed,  but  the  writing  is  far 
over  the  average  of  similar  works.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  abounds  in  stirring  incidents  of 
"  love  and  murder,"  essential  to  tho  monarch's  reign. 

The  novel  has  an  historical  foundation,  and  Hogarth's 
idle  and  industrious  apprentice  was  the  same  tale  done  in 
his  style,  and  done  well. 

Mr.  Hewet,  a  olothier  on  London  Bridge,  had  two  ap- 
prentices and  one  daughter.  The  idle  apprentice's  name 
is  Horton ;  that  of  the  industrious,  Osborne.  Many  mi- 
nor characters  are  introduced  into  the  400  pages  which 
form  the  work  ;  but  the  ohief  interest  attaches  to  the  mer- 
chant's family — who,  for  wealthy  people  in  those  days,  were 
exposed  to  fearful  vicissitudes. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  entire  business  is  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice  punished  ;  an  end 
to  adventures  not  always  accomplished  in  this  world,  but 
quite  consistent,  we  believe,  with  the  original  history  in 
this  case. 

We  mako  no  attempt  to  trace  tho  current  of  the  book, 
for  that  would  involve  a  needlessly  long  notice  of  a  work 
already  read  by  many,  and  certain  of  extensive  popularity, 
especially  in  London  and  amongst  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  city. 

Like  many  other  novelists,  the  author  expatiates  often 

shortly  and  well  on  topics  that  come  not  necessarily  within 

his  province,  and  he  accurately  defines  heresy  in  a  tale  too 

common  in  these  times:—- 

" '  Heresy,  heresy  !'  and  he  repeated  the  word  still  rooro 
bitterly ;  '  know  you  the  meaning  of  tho  word,  young  Mas- 
ter Edward?  if  not,  I'll  tell  you.  Heresy  is  in  the  not 
thinking  as  those  think  who  are  in  power;  gain  but  the 
power  to  punish,  and  then  all  are  heretics  who  think  not  like 
yourself.  Oh !  power,  power !  how  wondrous  religious  does 
it  make  us  in  our  own  conceit !  Now  mark  the  difference 
a  few  years  have  made ;  my  father  was  deemed  to  be  a  child 
of  Satan,  and  to  Satan's  fiery  home  was  sent,  as  they  believed, 
through  fire.  Had  he  still  lived  ho  had  now  been  almost 
worshipped  as  a  saint,  for  he  was  truly  good.  All  the  arts 
that  artful  priests  could  bring  to  bear  upon  his  health,  his 
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mind,  his  human  feelings,  were  employed  to  bend  him  to 
their  will;  bat  all  in  vaiu:  long  was  he  kept  in  prison— 
starved — then  tempted  brail  the  pmm-ed  luxuries  that  could 
tempt  a  starving  man  ;  but  still  his  ilnnness  failed  him  not. 
The  last  hope  to  subdue  him  was  my  mother;  they  had  not 
long  been  married  ;  she.  loved  my  father  as  her  life  ;  his  life 
was  naught  to  him,  c-jii' pared  to  tin1  love  ho  felt  for  her;  bu: 
his  conviction  in  nvnrd  to  the  i^reat  Truth  was  mightier 
than  ail  his  worhtly  hopes.  Now  came  the  last,  the  fatal 
seer.e.  It  was  eiiucted  in  that  i-laci;  of  (ire,  of  torture,  and  of 
blood,  Smithti.ld.  There  Hood  the  pulpit,  from  which  untight 
but  charity  and  peace  to  all  mankind  should  erer  flow,  but  now 
erectod  to  sanction  the  tortures  of  earthly  flames,  and  to 
send  to  flame*  eternal,  w«-r.»  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  s-o, 
the  upright  soul  of  one  who  merely  (littered  in  outward  form 
of  worship  of  that  God  whom  ho  and  bin  accusers  both  knelt 
before,  nud  called  all-mendfnl.  "When  all  else  had  failed  to 
shake  my  poor  father  in  this  dreadful  moment  of  earthly 
trial,  what  did  the  miscalled  Wy  fluids  do  then?  they 
brought  his  wife,  my  mother  som  to  be,  tho  iuol  of  his 
heart,  tho  bliss  or  anguish  of  his  every  thought — they 
brought  her  t »  him  while  fastened  to  the  stoke — they  forced 
her  on  her  knees  to  pray  of  him  to  savo  his  life  by  renown* 
cinu  x» hat  they  called  his  damning  heresy;  and  when  this 
last,  this  horrid  attempt  to  subdue  affrighted  nature  failed, 
they  placed  a  burning  brand  within  her  grasp,  and  then  by 
torce  compelled  the  wife  to  fire  the  fatil  pile  that  was  to  con- 
sume in  tortures  her  heart's  adored — her  husband.  I  huve 
been  told  that  at  the  fimt*  trial,  the  very  faggots  seemed,  as 
by  miracle,  to  refuse  to  burn  ;  but  the  monster  who  hud  the 
welcome  work  in  charge  soon  subdued  their  obstinacy,  by 
guiding  her  hand  to  those  substances  the  most  inflammable; 
the  smoke  ascended;  the  flames  at  last  burst  torlh  ;  and 
amidst  the  orics  of  agony  of  a  dying  father,  and  the  shrieks 
rf  a  mother  maddened  by  her  anguish,  I  was  untimely 
born  !" 

The  following  topic  is,  perhaps,  more  congenial  than  he- 
resy to  the  novelist's  business  in  this  instance.  Mr.  llewet 
was  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  Lord  Mayor.  Osborne, 
his  confidential  clerk,  but  a  miserable  lover,  with  innumer- 
able opportunities  of  stating  his  case,  had  nearly  lost  the 
lady  to  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  more 
aotive  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  defeat  of  the  young  Earl  and  the  success  of  Osborne 
arose  tnoro  from  tho  activity  in  his  causo  of  other  parties, 
and  especially  of  the  young  lady  herself,  than  any  measures 
of  his  own.  The  marriage  was  at  last  celebrated,  and  that 
of  two  of  their  dependants,  on  the  Christ  mas -eve  follow- 


ing, when  wo  come  by  an  explanation  of  "  lamb*'  wool" 
How  fearfully  the  Saxons  have  corrupted  Gaelic  names 
and  customs  :— 

"  Now  the  delicious  '  lambs'  wool '  was  handed  round. 
As  many  of  our  readers,  particularly  the  gentler  kind,  may 
not  bo  aware  of  tho  mysteries  of  lambs'  wool,  we  will  explain 
how  this  exquisite  beverage  is  concocted  ;  a  number  of  apples 
are  tied  to  the  end  of  a  number  of  strings,  and  are  then  nuo« 
up  to  roast  before  a  bulling  fire ;  under  each  apple  stands  % 
tankard  of  ripe  delicious  ale,  well  seasoned  with  sugar,  spice, 
and  nutmeg.  When  tho  apples  are  done  thoroughly,  they 
drop  from  the  strings,  ami  having  fallen  into  the  ale.  it  is 
then  ready  for  drinking.  The  real  name  is  supposed  to  bare 
been  la  mas  ubluit,  that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fruit,  bat 
being  pronounced  lamaifool,  our  English  tongue  soon  cor* 
rupte<i  it  to  lambs1  wovl. 

"  After  some  few  dozens  of  the  tankards  of  lambs'  trool 
had  pussed  from  lip  to  lip,  the  merriment  increased  pro- 
digiously, and  a  general  dance  took  place.  Even  the  mer- 
chant and  his  Alyce  were  not  permitted  to  decline  juicing 
in  this  part  of  the  delights  of  a  Christmas-eve.  Nor  did 
Edward  and  Anne  refuse ;  but  the  happiest  and  merriest 
couple  there  was  Flora  and  her  newly-made  husband." 

The  historical  statement  at  the  close  proves  that  the 

descendants  of  the  merchant's  daughter  lost  nothing  ia 

point  of  honour  by  her  preference  of  the  plebeian  shopman 

to  the  aristocratic  lord  :— 

"  Now  we  feel  quite  convinced,  although  our  gentle  read* 
ers  do  not  like  to  ask  the  question,  that  the  setting  down 
tho  number  of  children  they  had  will  be  a  piece  of  lu forma- 
tion not  at  all  unacceptable  ;  well  then,  they  had  five,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  He  wot  Osborne,  one  of  the  sons, 
was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  during  the  war  in  Ire- 
laud;  the  other  son's  name  was  Edward,  who  never  married. 
Two  of  the  daughters'  names  were  Anne  &nd  Alyce;  the 
name  of  the  third  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Tot 
great-grandson  of  our  hero  was  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  who 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  a* 
Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron  Kiveton  ;  he  next  was  created 
Karl  of  Danby,  then  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  on  May 
4,  1C94,  became  the  first  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  present  Duke 
of  Leeds  is  a  lineal  descendant  ot  our  Edward  of  Old  Lob* 
don  Bridge." 

The  volume  is  more  useful  reading,  and  more  amusing 

than  the  great  majority  of  those  whereby  people  kill  time 

at  watering-places  in  the  months  of  June  and  July;  and 

so  it  should  have  a  preferouoe  with  many  who  want  to  know 

how  that  object  may  be  best  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Warburton 's  fame  rests  on  "The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross'* — a  work  that  required  different 
powers  and  a  different  turn  of  mind  from  those  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  good  historian.  Tho  duties 
of  tho  traveller  who  means  to  tell  tho  world  his  ex- 
periences, especially  if  his  journey  be  in  a  land 
where  the  dead  are  immensely  more  numerous  than 
the  living — where  tho  tombs  incalculably  exceed 
tho  dwellings  of  mankind — include  a  knowledge  of 
historical  facts,  and  some  enthusiasm  for  old  histo- 
rical associations.  The  latter  quality  threw  round 
"The  Crescent  and  tho  Cross"  a  powerful  charm. 
The  traveller's  heart  was  in  his  journey,  and  warmed 
at  the  old  distinguished  places,  and  those  remem- 
brances that  they  called  up.  He  casts  the  spirit  of 
the  place  and  the  hour  into  his  pages,  and  trans- 
fuses some  part  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  readers. 
These  qualities  do  not  suffice  to  make  a  good  histo- 
rian ;  and  in  times  when  a  party  in  England  seek 
to  revive  again  tho  feelings  which  led  Charles  to 


the  block,  and  his  relative  Cromwell  to  the  realities 
of  a  throne,  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers  form 
a  dangerous  topic.  The  ground  is  also  beaten  down 
by  many  travellers,  but  so  it  was  with  tho  eastern 
lands  over  which  the  author  of  "  The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross1'  literally  journeyed,  and  we  always  recur 
to  the  book  with  sincere  pleasure. 

In  the  history  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cava- 
liers, Mr.  Warburton,  as  we  shall  show  before  the 
conclusion  of  our  notice,  endeavours  to  hold  a 
middle  course  between  extreme  parties.  He  neither 
entirely  condemns  nor  absolutely  vindicates  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  who,  having  wrapped  Eng- 
land in  a  civil  war,  produced,  out  of  native  blood 
shed  on  its  fteldB  unsparingly,  the  unwritten  consti- 
tution of  the  land  that  has  stood  many  changes 
and  shocks  from  then  till  now,  without,  for  more 
than  a  century,  again  requiring  the  remedy  of  a 
home  war. 

The  author  deals  candidly  with  all  English  par- 


*  In  3  vols.  By  Eliot  Warburton.    London :  Richard  Bentley. 
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tics,  although  his  leaning  is  clearly  towards  the 
Cavaliers  and  their  cause ;  but  when  he  meets  the 
Scotch  by  the  way,  his  prejudices  come  out  well. 
He  is  not  a  Covenanter,  and  he  has  no  sympathy 
for  their  cause;  yet,  as  he  deems  England  now  a 
debtor  to  the  defeat  of  the  Cavaliers,  so  he  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Scotch,  who  taught  the  Parlia- 
ment how  that  might  be  accomplished ;  and,  as  he 
references  the  memory  of  Charles  I,  as  a  man, 
▼hile  confessing  his  faults  as  a  king,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  Scotch  suffered  severely  by  both 
the  Charleses,  from  the  sins  of  the  monarchs,  when 
they  trusted  the  men  too  implicitly.     The  position 
of  the  Scotch,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Charleses, 
and  the  interval  of  the  republic,  has  never  been 
well  understood.     They  had  been  deceived  by  the 
father  of  the  elder  Charles,  and  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  son  ;    while  by 
CharleB  II.  they  were  most  cruelly  deceived,  after 
they  had  suffered  severe  loss  from* Cromwell  and 
England  on  his  account.      A   more  unfortunate 
succession  of  kings  than  James  I.  of  England  and 
his  descendants  never  occupied  any  throne  at  any 
period.     History  yields  few  examples  of  four  mo- 
narchs out  of  one  family  in  succession  combining  to- 
gether the  same  subtlety,  falsehood,  and  despotism, 
that  characterised  all  the  four  last  Stuarts.    The  fa- 
mily was  popular  while  it  existed  on  Scottish  soil,  and 
began  to  degenerate  on  its  removal  to  France,  but  the 
specimens  of  English  growth  had  not,  as  monarchs, 
scarcely  one  redeeming  quality.     Charles  I.  was, 
doubtless,  a  sombre,  gloomy  bigot,  while  his  eldest 
son  ran  wild  in  all  manner  of  riot  and  excess ;  but, 
as  kings,  there  was  a  black  sameness  in  all  the 
bunch  of  four,  that  there  is  little  to  relieve.     Eng- 
lishmen may  abuse  the  Scotch  for  having  given 
them  the  Stuarts,  but  not  for  aiding  to  unloose  the 
burden  from  their  necks.     Even  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry which  characterised  the  old  family  abandoned 
the  English  Stuarts.     James  I.  was  plainly  and 
simply  a  pedantic  coward.     The  inglorious  flight 
of  Charles  I.  from  Naseby  contrasted  ill  with  the 
death  of  James  IV.,  at  Floddcn ;  while  his  games 
and  sports  at  Ragland,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
indicated  a  want  of  heart,  which  was  displayed  re- 
peatedly during  the  civil  war;  when  he  passed  his 
days  in  hunting,  although  England  for  his  sake  was 
turned  into  a  battle-field ;  when  he  dismissed  Ru- 
pert for  rendering  Bristol,  after  greater  services 
than  any  other  brave  man  ever  conferred  on  an  un- 
grateful relative ;  or  when  he  resigned  Strafford  to 
the  block  for  serving  him  too  well.     And  yet  in  his 
priyato  capacity,  Mr.Warburton  holds  that  Charles 
must  have  possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  which 
are  abundantly  requisite  to  redeem  his  public  cha- 
racter" from  its  numerous  #stains.      Charles  II.  is 
frivolous  and  indefensible.      James  II.  joined  the 
rancour  and  bigotry  of  his  father   to   the  timi- 
dity and  incapacity  of  his  grandfather,  so  as  to 
form  one  of  the  worst  and  weakest  Stuart  kings, 
as  he  also  was  the  last;      He  might  have  saved 
his  kingdom   from  his  son-in-law,    and  he  might 
bare  triumphed  in  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with   any  reasonable   share  of  William's 
spirit  and  talent.       The  brave  rash  officers  who 
*ero  defeated  on  the  Boyne  consoled  themselves 


by  saying,  that,  with  the  change  of  kings,  they 
would  fight  the  battle  over  again ;  and,  most  pro- 
bably, they  would  have  been,  on  that  condition,  the 
victors,  and  not  the  vanquished* 

A  fatality  clung  to  the  race.      Some  curse  hung 
over  their  destiny.      They  were  doomed  even  in 
Scotland,  but  they  were  not  cowards  until  they  aban- 
doned the  country.     The  deaths  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Stuarts  were  violent,  and  their  lives  a  long 
struggle  of  courage  with  calamity.      The  mother  of 
Prinee  Rupert,  and  the  other  Palatines,  as  they 
were  termed,  was  called  "the  Pearl  of  Britain," 
and  "  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  in  days  when  poetical 
titles  wore  readily  conferred.     She  was  "  the  pearl 
of  the  family,"  although  in  Scotland,  and  out  of  it, 
her  grandmother's  history  is  known,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes remembered,  where  her  errors   are   for- 
gotten or  overlooked  ;  but  the  "  fair  and  fascinat- 
ing "  Elizabeth,  beautiful  and  stainless ;  high-prin- 
cipled and  strictly  honourable,  in  the  midst  of  many 
romantic  calamities  ;  the  centre  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  the  star  of  those 
old  Servian  Protestants  who  are  now  again  raising 
their  heads  and  assuming  importance  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  is  not  remembered.     And  yet  the  trials 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  were  acted  on  a  narrow 
stage   when   compared   with  the  calamities  that 
hung    around  but  never  overwhelmed  the    best 
and   the    fairest  of   her  descendants,   Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  the  Bohemians.     Elizabeth  was  a  repro- 
duction of  Mary,  in  all  her  fascinating  beauty,  and 
the  graces  of  her  character  ;  with  the  errors  and 
the  vices  put  aside  ;  and  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  conjecture  how,  if  their  places  had  been  changed 
— if  Elizabeth,  with  her  sincere  and  ardent  love  of 
Protestant  principles,  had  been  placed  in  Mary's 
time  on  Mary's  throne,  the  hearts  of  her  people 
would  have  clung  around  her,  and  even  John  Knox 
himself  would  have  become  a  clerical  courtier.    The 
complexion  of  history  might  have  been  entirely 
changed.     Cromwell  might  have  died  as  he  long 
lived,  an  estimable  country  trader  and  gentleman. 
The  associations  of  the  Covenant  might  have  been 
lost  to  Scotland,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688  might 
not  have  been  required  for  the  empire.     It  was 
only  the  change  of  one  Stuart  for  another — of  the 
places  in  history  of  two  queens  closely  related,  and 
bearing  a  resemblance  as  minute  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  they  were  dissimilar  in  others.      The 
doom  of  the  Stuarts  permitted  not  this  exchange 
to  occur.     They  were  not  to  be  saved  by  the  vir- 
tues of  one  of  their  house  ;  and  so  Mary  intrigued 
in  Scotland,  and  perished  in  England  ;    while  Eli- 
zabeth,  deserving  peace,  wandered  over  the  half 
of  Europe,  lost  two  thrones,  and  found  only  sorrow 
and  trouble  ;  yet  the  people  of  England  ever  che- 
rished for  her  the  warmest  regard,  and  freely  offered 
the  Palatinate,  in  its  wars,  that  aid  of  men  and 
money,  which  first  the  father  and  then  the  brother  of 
Elizabeth,  both  kings,  declined  or  deferred  to  give. 
The  principles  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  husband,  the 
Elector,  were  not  pleasing  either  to  her  father  or 
her  brother.     They  adhered  to  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Puritans  rather  than  that  of  the  Cavaliers  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  with  her  family,  when  expelled  from 
Prague,  deprived  of  the  Palatinate,  and  deserted 
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or  neglected  by  her  father  and  his  court,  found  a 
home  and  support  amongst  the  mercantile  republi- 
cans of  the  United  Provinces. 

We  stated  that  Mr.  Warburton  acknowledges 
our  general  debt  to  the  Puritans  of  England  and 
its  republic.  He  commences  his  volume  by  a  frank 
admission  that  the  success  of  the  Cavaliers  would 
not  have  been  entirely  for  England's  good : — 

"  The  cause  of  the  Cavaliers  was  once  the  cause  of  half  the 
men  of  England.  Fortunately  for  us,  that  cause  was  unsuccess- 
ful, yet  not  altogether  lost:  shorn  by  the  Parliament's  keen 
sword  of  the  despotic  and  false  principle  that  disgraced  it,  it  6 
nobler  and  better  elements  survived,  imparting  firmer  strength, 
and  a  loftier  tone  to  our  constitution. 

"Even  at  this  hour,  as  of  old,  that  cause  would  rally  the 
flower  of  England  round  the  throne ;  not  as  once  they  came  to 
the  standard  of  our  ill-fated  Charles,  doubtful  and  misgiving; 
but  promptly,  proudly,  earnestly ;  in  all-powerful  strength  of 
heart  and  numbers.  For  the  people  wonld  be  there  ;  not  *they 
the  people,'  but  'we  the  people'  of  every  designation — peasant 
ns  well  as  peer,  Hampdens  as  well  as  Falklands — united  in  one 
common  cause,  the  noblest  that  voice  or  trumpet  ever  pleaded. 

"  For  thanks  to  our  gallant  forefathers,  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads, there  is  but  one  real  cause  in  England  now :  loyalty  and 
liberty  are  no  longer  at  variance,  since  our  forefathers  dared  to 
bring  to  issue,  and  set  at  rest  for  ever,  the  question  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject. 

"Heroic  and  earnest  men  strove  faithfully,  on  either  side, 
with  tongue  and  sword,  and  prayer  and  blood,  for  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  truth.  Each  found,  as  truthful  and  earnest 
men  will  ever  find,  however  ranged  on  different  sides,  that  their 
ultimate  object  had  been  the  same.  Each  found,  not  the  eon- 
quest  that  his  human  nature  strove  for,  but  the  victory  that  his 
higher  nature  yearned  for :  yet  he  found  it  in  defeat.  The  Ca- 
valier saw  much  that  he  had  been  taught  to  reverence,  struck 
down,  buried  and  put  away  for  ever  in  the  grave  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Roundhead  beheld  his  glorious  visions  of  liberty  eventuat- 
ing in  fierce  anarchy  and  final  despotism,  from  which  he  was 
content  to  seek  refuge  even  in  the  Restoration. 


» 


The  second  chapter  commences  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert's affairs.  "  Singularly  little  of  his  private 
history  is  known/1  says  his  biographer  ;  and  that 
little  was  not  calculated  to  render  him  popular  in 
England ;  and  yet  he  was  popular  ;  partly  on  his 
mother's  account — for  she  was  the  Elizabeth  of 
England — and  partly  from  his  own  frank  bearing 
and  desperate  courage.  Rupert  was  the  Murat  of 
the  Cavaliers  —  a  splendid  cavalry  officer,  but 
not  a  sagacious  commander.  He  was  not  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  party.  His  principles, 
indeed,  were  decidedly  liberal,  but  his  relationship 
to  the  King  naturally  led  him  to  join  his  ranks,  and 
to  fight  his  battles. 

Prince  Rupert  occupied  many  stations  in  society. 
He  was  in  course  of  hiB  life  commander  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  cavalry,  at  another  of  all  the  forces, 
and,  before  its  close,  ho  was  Admiral  of  the  fleet. 
For  the  latter  office  he  qualified  by  a  buccaneering 
expedition,  in  name  and  for  behoof  of  the  King, 
during  the  Republic.  Ho  was  an  accomplished 
ehemist  and  painter,  and  had  evidently  greater 
taste  for  literary  pursuits  and  the  fine  arts  than 
many  noblemen  or  princes  of  his  time. 

Elizabeth  of  England  married  Frederick  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Rupert  was  their  second 
son.  Their  possessions  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  natural  ambition  of  the  young  ruler  ;  but  he 
was  considered  the  leading  Protestant  Prince  of 
Europe,  and  when  Protestant  Bohemia  required  a 
king,  the  choice  fell  on  Prince  Frederick  : — 


"  He  accepted  the  fatal  gift  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  »nd 
was  crowned  at  Prague,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  an  enthu- 
siastic people  could  furnish  to  the  king  whom  they  delighted  to 
honour.  As  an  actor  in  this  pageant,  he  acquitted  himself,  for 
the  la*t  time,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  subjects. 

"  The  ceremony  was  striking,  and,  as  picturing  the  tunes  and 
scenes  of  our  hero's  birth,  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  .its 
celebration. 

"  The  city  itself  is  oue  of  the  roost  beautiful  in  the  world, 
uniting  the  grandeur  and  massiveness  of  Gothic  architects  wits 
it*  widest  contrast,  that  of  the  East.  The  colossal  masses  of  the 
old  palaces  are  separated  by  fantastic  bazaars,  or  rich  gardens; 
and  over  the  humbler  dwellings,  towers,  and  battlements,  and 
venerable  spires,  rise  among  forest  trees,  and  are  reflected  in 
the  broad  and  placid  waters  of  the  Moldau.  The  antique  sad 
varied  character  of  the  architecture  suited  well  with  the  eostaiM 
of  various  times  and  climes  that  thronged  its  ancient  streets. 
Armour  was  then  in  general  use,  and  glittered  there  beneath 
many  a  plume  and  scarf.  Gold  and  steel  shone  and  flashed  over 
the  chivalry  of  Prague,  mingled  and  contrasted  with  the  peaceful 
guize  of  citizens — making  pomp  after  their  fashion,  likewise, 
with  banner*,  and  silks,  and  velvets,  and  •  rich  furs.  From  the 
old  Bohemian  forests  came  the  Bourgraves,  and  their  vassab, 
armed  with  old  weapons  that  had  clashed  at  the  summons  of 
Zitzca's  drum. 

"From  Transylvania  appeared,  in  semi-oriental  garb,  the  rode 
nobles  of  Bethlem  Gabor's  court,  with  the  formal-looking  ambas- 
sadors of  nine  friendly  states  (amongst  whom  no  representatives 
of  England,  Saxony,  or  Denmark,  however,  were  to  be  found). 
The  humbler  citizens  thronged  with  the  rest,  various  in  attire, 
in  races,  and  in  creed,  but  uniform  in  enthusiastic  loyalty.  Hie 
drum  and  tabor  mingled  their  wild  music  with  such  strange  con- 
cord as  the  clashing  of  pewter  cups  and  platters  made,  for  this, 
too,  was  a  national  music,  used  by  the  ancient  Bohemians  to 
express  their  joy. 

"  Such  were  the  scenes  and  the  people  that  celebrated  Prince 
Rupert's  birth  soon  afterwards,  as  now  his  father's  coronation. 
Amid  this  motley  multitude,  under  a  canopy  of  blue  and  silver, 
was  borne  the  fair  and  fascinating  Elizabeth  their  queen,  and 
queen  of  hearts.  Beside  her  rode  the  king,  sheathed  in  amour, 
and  starred  with  orders,  but  with  his  head  uncovered ;  and  so 
they  passed  to  the  old  church  of  Faith. 

"This  edifice  was  well  adapted  for  the  present  ceremony,  for 
all  the  various  creeds  and  races  that  were  gathered  there  could 
find  their  familiar  symbols  on  its  Pantheistic  walls:  Pagan, 
Romish,  Hussite,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  rites  had  bean  there 
performed,  and  each  had  left  some  character  behind  it  Abra- 
ham Scultetua,  the  king's  bigoted  chaplain  and  impolitic  adviser, 
looked  upon  these  innocent  reliques  with  horror ;  they  seemed 
to  him  instinct  with  demoniac  life,  and  striving  to  proselytise 
each  to  Ids  own  abomination. 

"  Still  more  scandalised  was  the  Puritanical  divine  when  bis 
pupil  was  led  to  an  actual  altar  by  the  Hussite  '  administrator,' 
and  even  consecrated  with  the  holy  oil !  His  interference,  how- 
ever, was  unnoticed,  as  the  barons  of  Bohemia  pressed  forward 
with  loud  zeal  and  clanking  armour  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king. 
But  first  that  king  swore  fealty  to  the  laws,  and  then  received 
the  pledges  he  had  given.  Then  a  hundred  banners  waved 
through  the  old  cathedral,  and  peal  after  peal  of  artillery  an- 
nounced that  the  monarchical  experiment  was  begun." 


Their  triumph  was  not  long  lived.  The  Emperor 
sent  a  great  army  to  Prague,  under  Maximilian. 
The  Bohemians  were  defeated.  The  faith  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  was  crushed  in  the 
persons  of  its  followers;  and  the  Elector,  with 
his  Queen,  were  compelled  to  fly  from  Prague. 
The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  destroyed  their 
party,  and  only  now  again  is  Bohemia  exercising 
that  influence  in  the  Austrian  Empire  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  her,  and  Prague  is  again  becoming 
a  capital. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  a  most  uncompromising  war- 
rior in  theory.  Of  Frederick,  the  Palatine,  and 
the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  he  says  that  he 
was  not  where  he  should  have  been  among  the  con- 
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querors  or  the  dead.  Prince  Rupert  was  found 
amongst  neither  of  those  classes  after  the  battle  of 
Nasebv  ;  and  yet  that  prince  was  the  embodiment 
of  chivalry,  although  the  father  should  not  be 
judged  by  a  harsher  rule  than  was  applied  to  the 

ion. 

Frederick,  with  his  family,  were  expelled  from 
their  hereditary  dominions,  to  which  that  unhappy 
prince  never  returned,  but  his  son  became  after- 
wards the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate — his  eldest  son, 
a  roluptuou3  and  selfish  prince,  who  neither  assist- 
ed his  mother,  nor  even  the  princes  who  fought  and 
endured  much  in  his  cause.  At  this  period,  the 
Dutch  offered  the  family  of  Frederick  a  home  in 
their  little  land,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted 
from  the  public  revenue  for  their  support. 

The  author,  in  his  first  volume,  abandons  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  family,  to  give  us  his  version  of  the 
causes  for  the  civil  war.  We  confess  that  his  dis- 
quisitions on  the  events  of  that  momentous  period 
are  written  in  rich  and  glowing  language,  and  sup- 
ported by  many  authorities  ;  yet  he  might  have  as 
turned  merely  that  the  civil  war  occurred,  and  ad- 
hered to  Prince  Rupert's  share  in  the  struggle,  for 
with  its  causes  the  majority  of  readers  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted. 

We  must,  however,  follow  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  leaving  out  all  the  numerous  references  to 
James  I.  and  his  time,  who  is  reproachfully  desig- 
nated "a  wicked  old  man."  Passing  on  to  page  155, 
the  author  describes  the  position  of  Charles  I.  as 
that  of  a  king  "who  ruled  at  will  as  despotically 
as  any  sovereign  in  Europe. "  At  this  period,  when 
his  kingdom  was  at  peace,  his  power  undisputed, 
his  court  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  presided 
over  by  a  '•  young  and  thoughtless  queen,"  who 
introduced  "the  social  life  of  Paris/'  the  follow- 
ing notables  in  history  were  his  ministers,  reponsible 
for  his  guidance  and  his  kingdom's  security : — 

"The  king's  real  ministers,  at  this  time,  were  Archbishop 
Laud,  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  the  Arch- 
bishop, as  treasurer,  had  discharged  his  difficult  trust  with  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  even  justice,  where  his  religious  convictions 
were  not  concerned ;  he  looked  at  life  only  professionally,  and 
conceived  his  highest  temporal  duty  consisted  in  advancing  the 
supremacy  of  his  church ;  with  this,  the  streugth  of  royal  prero- 
gitive  was  so  closely  united  as  to  wake  its   champion  very 
awful  and  acceptable  to  the  king's  present  position.     Stratford 
vas  then  Lord  Deputy,  or  Viceroy  of  Ireland — an  office  from  all 
tine  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  discharge.     He  found 
that  extraordinary  island  luxuriating  in  the  feuds  nnd  faction* 
that  teemed  to  be  its  dearest  privilege,  and  that  utter  discord 
latwpea  every  man  and  thing  that  only  hostility  to  England  could 
fvea  for  a  moment  reconcile.     Endowed,  apparently,  with  every 
gift,  and  every  capability,   except  the  art  of  making  use  of 
either,  Ireland  and  its  people  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England. 
It  was  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  Went  wort  h's  commanding 
pnioj  j  he  dealt  with  it  as  a  conquered  country,  and  by  the 
M*rn  simplicity  of  martial  law,  he  at  once  repressed  the  chronic 
insurrectionary  spirit,  and  crushed  the  petty  system  of  legislation 
that  only  served  to  irritate  the  people,  and  disgust  them  with 
English  laws.     His  imperious  nature  disdained  the  bondage  of 
precedent ;  he  turned  his  searching  glance  on  the  fiscal  abuses 
that  had  prevailed  and  been  tolerated  by  his  predecessors ;  by 
this  inquisition  he  quadrupled  the  king's  revenue  in  a  few  years  ; 
he  stimulated  commerce  ;  he  promoted  agriculture ;  he  disciplined, 
pud,  and  recruited  the   army;  suppressed  its  disorders   and 
elevated  its  character.     The  government  of  Strafford  was  arbi- 
trary, and  even  tyrannical ;  but  it  stayed  and  absorbed  that  minor 
tad  universal  license  of  oppression  that  had  so  long  worried  and 
degraded  Ireland.    The  people  of  that  unintelligible  country 


grew  wealthier  in  the  midst  of  exactions,  and  happier  by  oppres- 
sion. Strafford  knew  the  effect  of  appearances  on  the  impres- 
sible minds  of  his  new  vassals,  and  (for  the  first  time  that  it  had 
been  so  done  in  Ireland)  ho  assumed  almost  royal  state.  But  such 
outward  pageants  were  only  symbolic  of  the  more  than  royal  power 
within,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  brought  Ireland  ut- 
terly and  confessedly  under  English  rule ;  the  king  was  there 
absolute. 

"  In  Scotland,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  the  royal  minister. 
The  king  selected  him  for  that  most  important  post  with  his 
usual  want  of  discernment,  and  adhered  to  him  throughout  all 
his  misdoings  with  his  usual  infatuated  affection.  '  Iu  politics  a 
mistake  is  worse  than  a  crime,'  and  the  Marquis  was  never  inno- 
cent in  this  respect.  His  whole  public  career,  from  his  inglorious 
service  in  the  Swede's  glorious  campaigns,  to  his  discomfiture  at 
Utoxetcr,  was  one  succession  of  ignominious  failures. 

"  His  official  life  was  equally  marked  by  the  absence  of  straight- 
forwardness, honesty,  and  success,  and  he  had  his  reward :  mis- 
trusted by  all  parties,  the  people  of  England  hated  him ;  the 
people  of  Scotland  refused  even  to  treat  with  him :  Montrose  de- 
nounced his  treachery ;  Essex  was  hostile  to  him  ;  the  Cove- 
nanters loathed,  the  King  imprisoned,  and  the  Parliament  be- 
headed him. 

"  To  this  personage  was  confided  the  management  of  Scotland, 
whilst  a  good  understanding  was  practicable ;  the  invasion,  when 
his  tampering  and  faithless  policy  had  rendered  such  an  under- 
standing impossible.  For  the  intriguing  favourite  had  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  Covenanters'  as  well  as  the  Iloyal  cause,  and  to 
render  himself  the  arbiter  of  each ;  to  this  end  he  unscrupulously 
betrayed  both,  and  ultimately  left  himself  powerless  to  serve  either. 
The  contrast  between  Lords  Hamilton  and  Strafford  was  complete, 
and  exemplified  in  the  result  of  the  respective  governments.  The 
former,  out  of  a  country  whose  interests  had  been  pampered  by- 
two  native  sovereigns,  distilled  the  Covenanting  element  of  evil 
that,  first  and  last,  was  most  fatal  to  the  sovereign's  cause ;  the 
latter,  out  of  a  rebellious,  neglected,  and  ill-used  nation,  raised 
up,  with  one  terrible  exception,  a  constant  and  unvarying  support 
for  his  royal  master." 

We  know  not  tlio  authority  on  which  Mr.  War- 
burton  denounces  the  Covenanting  element  "as 
one  of  evil. "  It  was  the  refuge  of  a  people  oppressed, 
more  by  the  persevering  interference  of  Archbishop 
Laud — one  of  Warburton's  favourites — in  their 
affairs,  than  by  the  acts  of  Hamilton. 

Laud  was  his  master's  curse,  and  the  curs©  of 
Scotland;  and  Warburton  would  do  that  man's 
memory  more  justice  if  ho  read  more  accurately 
his  proceedings  in  Scotland.  An  impoverished 
people  may  at  least  bo  permitted  to  pray  as  they 
please.  When  every  other  means  of  aid  or  jus- 
tico  is  closed  against  them,  thoy  may  be  per- 
mitted to  supplicate  succour  from  Heaven  in  the 
language  that  commendes  itself  to  the  hearts,  and 
in  the  form  that  is  hallowed  by  their  practice  and 
their  convictions. 

To  call  the  bond  an  evil  element  by  which  men 
bind  themselves  to  redress  a  great  wrong,  would  be 
an  advocacy  of  the  crime.  The  application  of  the 
term  to  a  bond,  by  which  they  agreo  to  main- 
tain amongst  themselves  a  form  of  worship  agree- 
able to  their  consciences,  is  an  abetment  of  religious 
persecution. 

The  Covenanters  have  a  claim  for  more  generous 
treatment  from  enlightened  men  of  the  present  day, 
who,  not  adopting  all  their  views,  must  yet  always 
uphold  the  necessity  of  the  course  takon  by  them, 
acknowledge  the  happy  results  of  their  sufferings, 
and  honour  them  as  instruments  of  achieving  reli- 
gious and  civil  freedom  to  Scotland  and  to  England. 

The  Scotch  appeared  in  arms.  The  King,  his 
courtiers,  and  his  army  we$t  to  moot  them.    The 
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circumstances  are  well  known.     They  terminated 
in  an  armistice,  of  which  Mr.  Warburton  says : — 

"  In  a  word,  the  pacification  of  Berwick  professed  to  be  com- 
plete ;  but  '  it  said  Peace,  where  there  was  no  peace  ;'  the  tide  of 
war,  however,  retired  for  the  present  from  the  tield  into  the 
liannts  of  private  life.  There  '  nursing  their  wratli  to  keep  it 
warm,'  the  cunning  Scots  indulged  their  animosities  in  a  quiet 
way,  prepared  for  future  rebellion,  and  cherished  their  soldiery 
as  if  they  had  not  quite  done  with  them.  The  King  of  Englaud, 
on  the  other  hand,  dismissed  his  army  ungraciously,  parted  from 
the  noble  Essex,  without  one  kindly  expression,  and  soon  after- 
wards refused  him  the  rangcrship  of  Need  wood  Forest,  which  lay 
close  to  his  own  park,  and  was  anxiously  desired  by  him.  T\  ith 
almost  equal  want  of  judgment,  he  declined  meeting  the  Scotch 
Parliament  in  person,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  retired 
precipitately  into  England. 

"  Much  harm  had  been  done  by  this  mock-warlike  demonstra- 
tion; yet,  if  the  King  had  done  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
spot,  lie  might  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  expedition ;  he 
had  favourably  impressed  the  better  spirits  among  the  Cove- 
nanters; lie  had  placed  the  factions  in  a  false  position,  by  assent- 
ing to  all  the  honest  demands  with  which  they  masked  their 
ulterior  projects;  and  if  lie  had  done  nothing  else,  he  had  won 
the  chivalrous  Moutrose  to  his  cause  for  ever.  That  flower  of 
Cavaliers  was  at  once  converted  by  the  fascinatiou  that  had 
'thawed  even  the  cold  heart'  of  a  Covenanter;  and,  surely,  the 
Monarch  who  had  such  inevitable  influence  u]>on  all  heroic  natures 
that  he  suffered  to  approach  him,  must  have  had  something  heroic 
in  his  own." 

Matters  did  not  long  remain  in  this  position,  and 
the  Church — that  is  to  say,  Laud — again  urged 
the  Kino;  onwards  in  his  fatal  warfare  with  the 
north.  The  Church  furnished  money ;  individuals 
subscribed  from  their  means.  Another  army  was 
collected  to  crush  the  Scots,  "  a  reluctant  and  wa- 
vering army,"  and  "  an  incapable  general." 

The  Scottish  general  wisely  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  England,  and  passed  the  Tyne  after 
defeating  part  of  the  king's  army.  The  peace  of 
Ripon  was  concluded,  which  Warburton  styles 
"  another  and  a  worse  disgrace/' 

The  greed  of  the  Scotch  appears  to  annoy  him 
greatly.  They  occupied  Northumberland,  AVest- 
jnorclaud,  and  Durham,  and  were  paid  £300,000  for 
the  support  of  their  army. 

In  other  words,  they  imitated  the  course  adopted 
"by  all  successful  armies,  and  made  the  vanquished 
aggressor  pay  for  his  folly.  An  armistice  was 
formed,  and  now  mark  how  Mr.  Warburton  loves 
a  piece  of  treachery,  if  directed  against  the  Cove- 
nanters : — 

"The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  illness  or  ill  affection  for  thr 
roval  cause  hod  left  Lord  Strafford  in  command  of  the  northern 
army.  His  genius  was  soon  not  only  felt  but  manifested,  lte- 
gurdlcss  of  the.  uncompleted  armistice,  contemptuous  of  the  mu- 
tinous spirit  of  the  troops,  be  was  resolved  to  strike  one  blow  at 
the  Scots  before  bis  arm  was  paralysed.  A  body  of  horse  of 
Holland's  (Conway's  horse)  was  paraded  ;  marched  away  on  the 
moment ;  led  against  the  eneniy,  cheerily,  manfully,  and  with 
a  resolution  that  carried  all  before  it.  In  a  single  hour  the 
spirit  of  the  English  army  was  restored  ;  the  confidence  that 
had  forsaken  the  young  soldiers  at  Newburn  returned  in  full 
tide  as  they  dashed  through  the  streets  of  Durham  after  the  fly- 
ing Scots.  But  vain  were  the  deeds  as  the  words  of  a  Strafford 
against  the  weak  wilfulness  of  a  Stuart.  "Well  was  it  for  us  and 
for  our  liberties  that  Charles  knew  neither  how  to  conquer  or  to 
Yield  ! 

"He  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  brief  triumph  of  his  arms 
by  making  more  abject  concessions  to  the  Scots,  who  met  with 
no  further  opposition  from  sword  or  pen.  When  the  treaty  of 
Ilipon  was  signed,  there  was  an  end  to  the  king's  authority 
among  the  Covenanters ;  and  thenceforward  they  pleased  them- 
selves as  best  they  might  in  the  midst  of  fends,  and  factions,  and 


the  fiercest  controversies.  It  was  their  own  bolt  if  Scotland 
did  not  now  exhibit  the  perfection  of  political  and  religious  hap- 
piness.  The  result  of  this  last  campaign  had  left  the  kiflg  en- 
tirely without  resource.  He  summoned  a  council  of  his  peers 
to  York,  but  even  they  had  advised  the  summons  of  the  greater 
council  of  the  nation,  the  long-insulted  and  now  avenging  Par- 
liament. Charles  once  more  reluctantly  assented  ;  he  invited  all 
that  was  most  able,  most  dangerous,  and  most  hostile  in  his 
kingdom  to  meet  together — to  demand  from  him,  their  king,  an 
account  of  his  stewardship." 

Strafford's  raid  at  Durham,  regardless  of  the 
"  uncompleted  armistice'*  which  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  had  been  implemented  by 
many  payments,  helped  to  draw  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Scots,  says  Warburton,  were  doing  the  work 
of  Parliament,  and  doing  it  well  ;  but  the  work  of 
Parliament  was  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  on  the 
3d  November,  1640,  the  long  Parliament  met, 

"The  Reforming  party  at  once  displayed  so  formidable  a 
strength  in  Parliament  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  King. 
Their  plans  were  well  matured,  their  confidence  in  their  cause 
unbounded.  Almost  every  member  bore  in  lna  hand  a  petition 
from  his  constituents,  which  but  served  him  as  a  text  whereon 
to  preach  aljout  their  grievances.  At  once,  forty  committees 
were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  these  wrongs,  and  five 
grand  committees  (consisting  of  the  whole  House)  for  trade,  reli- 
gion, Ireland,  courts  of  justice,  and  general  grievances.  Tow 
grand  committees  thenceforth  assumed  virtually  a  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire;  they  summoned  whom  they  chose, 
imprisoned  or  released  whom  they  would,  appointed  a  day  for  a 
general  fast,  and  fraternised  with  the  '  traitorous  Scots.' " 

That  Parliament  immediately  proceeded  to  im- 
peach Strafford — Mr.  Pym  moved  his  impeach- 
ment on  the  11th  November.  The  motion  waa 
successful,  and  Strafford  fell : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  day  of  Strafford's  trial  is  arrived.  Westmin- 
ster Hall  is  set  out  in  all  its  solemn  magnificence  as  a  court  of 
justice;  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Lords  of  Ireland,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Scotland,  are  the  accusers ;  the  House  of  Peers 
the  judges;  the  chief  men  (and  women  too)  of  the  time  are  the 
audience;  and  amongst  them  the  King  for  whom  the  prisoner  is 
to  die! 

"  The  accused  was  equal  to  the  great  encounter ;  lie  was 
arraigned  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  he  wns 
accused  by  the  most  eloqueut  and  able  men  of  that  great  intel- 
lectual period;  all  his  actions,  even  the  most  private,  for  fourteen 
years  of  arduous  office,  were  investigated;  yet  he  proudly  and  suc- 
cessfully confronted  his  assailants;  refuted  them  with  an  eloquence 
more  powerful  than  their  own;  and  finally,  before  that  highest 
tribunal,  he  proved  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in  England  thai 
could  find  him  guilty! 

"  Then  came  his  prosecutor's  crime:  when  Pym  discovered  that 
his  prejudged  victim  was  protected  by  the  law,  he  end  his  asso- 
ciates feloniously  consulted  how  to  evade  that  law.  They  suc- 
ceeded: a  bill  of  attainder  accomplished  their  design;  but  so 
murderous  was  its  nature,  that  its  very  makers  denounced  it  as  a 
precedent,  and  declared  it  null  and  void  for  ever  alter! 

"And  so  the  matter  ended;  and  Strafford  met  his  death  is 
hernically  as  he  had  pleaded  for  his  life.  The  city  swarmed  with 
people,  who  crowded  even  within  sight  of  the  scaffold  to  see  h;ia 
die;  the  Lieuteuant  of  the  Tower  feared  they  would  tear  him  in 
pieces,  and  advised  him  to  enter  a  carriage  at  the  gate.  '  No, 
Mr.  Lieuteuant,'  said  he,  '  I  can  face  danger  and  the  people  too: 
I  die  to  please  them,  and  will  die  how  they  please.'  But  there 
was  nobleness  of  nature  in  the  people  also;  they  allowed  him  to 
pass  in  silence,  many  respectfully  saluting  him;  and  he  moved  to 
the  scaffold,  his  bearing  resembling  that  of  a  general  marching  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  breathe  victory,  rather  than  that  of.» 
condemned  nnn.     And  so  he  died  in  triumph. 

"  *  Certainly/  confesses  the  honest  chairman  of  hia  accusers 
committee,  '  never  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a  theatre  with 
more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason, 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words 
and  gestures,  than  this  great  man  did.  And  he  moved  the 
hearts  of  all  his  auditors  (some  few  excepted)  to  remorse  and 
J  pity.1 
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"But  the  highest  tribute  to  Strafford's  genius  is  the  dread 
Sat  he  inspired  among  the  Puritan  loaders ;  such  dread  as  drove 
t&em  to  pervert  Uie  laws  and  hound  on  the  passions  of  the  mob 
to  accomplish  hie  destruction.  The  base  and  unworthy  plea  of 
Upeiwney,  the  justifying  of  the  means  by  the  importance  of  the 
end,  wag  more  worthy  of  mere  Italian  politicians  than  of  English 
gentlemen." 

Oar  author  might  remember  that  Strafford  had 
been  guilty  of  a  soldier's  worst  crime.  He  had  dis- 
regarded "  the  uncompleted  armistice, M  trampled 
his  honour  and  that  of  the  English  nation  in  the 
dart,  to  serve  an  ungrateful  tyrant. 

Strafford  was  executed,  and  the  king's  quarrel 
with  his  English  subjects  grew  rapidly.  Two  years 
had  not  passed,  and  London  was  agitated  deeply 
by  the  errors  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  Court,  and  the 
king. 

"  And  now  this  once  loyal  people  of  London — merchants,  trades, 
masters,  and  apprentices — appeared  violently  Roundhead  as  one 
man :  political,  like  elemental  fire,  burns  most  fiercely  in  most 
nwrded  thoroughfares,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  seemed 
to  as«e  caniht  the  flame.  The  meek  and  portly  grocer,  as 
*-'U  a*  the  hot-headed  young  apprentice,  the  burly  coal-beaver 
as  veil  as  the  city  knight,  all  donned  the  '  buff  and  bandolier,' 
and  swaggered  proudly  before  the  city  dames.  For  the  metro- 
polis a  war  seemed  rather  a  favourable  as  well  as  very  exciting 
root.  There  was  a  heetic  impulse  given  to  trade;  the  inns 
vifc  veil  ailed ;  monied  men  got  good  interest  for  their  money, 
sod  poor  men  were  bettered  by  ite  circulation,  Taring  had  not 
vrt  began ;  coals  still  came  from  Newcastle,  at  twenty-five  shil- 
liiig*  a  chaldron ;  and  the  citizens  found  themselves  not  only 
my  resolute,  but  very  prosperous  patriots.  They  eagerly  en- 
roUed  themselves  in  ranks;  they  even  contributed  plate  and 
moAcv  to  pay  their  fellow-soldiers.  They  grew  very  wrathful 
against  the  king  for  the  constitutional  offences  to  which  he  had 
UKcreded,  and  which  he  had  removed,  as  well  as  for  those  for 
which  he  was  himself  too  truly  responsible  :  the  '  Keuions trance' 
hui  succeeded  in  reminding  them  what  ill-used  people  the}-  had 
ew  been. 

"They  slaked  their  thirst  for  excitement  at  the  inexhaustible 
fctntaia  of  Puriton  preaching,  and  their  party  rage  assumed  a 
pajtesaedly  religious  guise. 

"They  persecuted  Papists  to  the  death,  broke  painted  win- 
dows, and  made  great  mookery  of  altars  and  once  holy  things ; 
ttt  Old  Testament  came  very  mneh  into  fashion  and  misuse  : 


'  Love  your  enemies'  appeared  a  doctrine  very  inapplicable  to  the 
present  emergency  ;  and  '  curse  ye,  Meroa,  curse  ye  bitterly,*  was 
a  style  murh  more  adaptod  to  the  Puritan  pulpits,  and  much 
more  congenial  to  the  natural  heart  of  man.  If  they  did  not 
make  use  of  the  same  imprecations  as  the  Cavaliers,  they  dealt 
freely  in  all  the  imprecations  of  Isaiah ;  and  if  the  king's  men 
appealed  to  the  case  of  David,  the  Roundheads  retorted  bitterly 
with  Ahab.  Thus  the  old  city,  yearning  after  some  vague  and 
unimaginable  good,  ranted  and  raged,  and  fermented  into  such 
heat  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  movement  required  for  their 
end*,* 

And  yet  it  was  not  an  unimaginable  wrong  that 
had  excited  them.  Warburton  has  confessed  that 
Charles  was  a  despot,  and  has  thereby  foreclosed 
his  ease.  The  king  at  last  abandoned  London  to 
return  a  prisoner. 

"  We  now  return  to  the  King,  who,  with  his  slender  caval- 
cade, lias  been  travelling  towards  the  North,  to  escape,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  Parliament  and  its  influences.  His  fugitive  march 
presented  a  sad  and  striking  contrast  to  his  former  magnificent 
'progress;'  he  was  then  attended  by  a  gorgeous  court,  with  all 
its  pomp  and  flattery,  and  many  a  servile  follower,  who  was  now 
cringing  to  the  Parliament. 

"  Bat  the  King  was  still  strong  in  the  loyalty  of  English 
nature,  and  the  chivalrous  sentiment  awakened  by  his  misfor- 
tunes. No  sooner  was  his  arrival  at  York  made  known  than 
almost  every  gentleman  in  the  great  northern  county  hastened  to 
pay  his  honest  court  to  his  humbled  sovereign.  The  sanguine 
spirit  of  the  King  instantly  revived  under  this  cheering  testi- 
mony to  the  love  his  people  still  bore  to  his  name ;  he  found  him- 
self possessed  of  resources  he  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  for. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  North  had  promptly  and  proudly  raised 
itself  np  against  the  democracy  of  the  South :  the  patriarchal 
sentiment  was  then  strong  amongst  the  tenants  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  the  delicate  relations  of  reverence  and  family  and 
Local  associations,  that  we  now  too  rarely  find  existing,  were  then 
strong,  and  gave  great  strength  to  their  possessors ;  old  feudal 
feelings  were  more  permanent  than  feudal  laws;  and  not  only  the 
numerous  retainers  and  followers  of  great  families,  but  whole 
districts,  were  moved  as  one  man  by  the  influence  of  their  lord. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  to  blame  for  our  complete 
omission  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  whose  history,  in  the 
two  volumes  devoted  to  it,  we  will  return. 
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The  Ministry,  by  fair  means  and  means  unfair, 
have  escaped  minorities  this  month  in  the  House  of 
Beers*,  and  carried  the  Navigation-law  repeal,  and 
the  Rate-in- Aid  Bills.  The  two  groat  divisions  in 
the  Peers  on  the  Navigation-law  moasure  were  very 
narrow  escapes.  The  division  on  the  second  read- 
ing was  the  largest  which  has  occurred  in  the  Peers 
for  a  long  period,  and  the  majority  one  of  the  smal- 
lest The  numbers  may  be  repeated  for  subse- 
quent use.    They  are — 

Contents 173 

Non-contents 168 

Majority 10 

We  have  not  distinguished  between  proxies  and 
ma  voc4  votes  ;  because  a  proxy  counts,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  inferior  as  an  expression  of  opi- 
nion to  the  presence  of  noblemen  who  would  bo 
mads  nothing  wiser  by  the  discussion,  or  must  obey 
the  ruling  powers,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
longs to  the  latter  class,  for  in  a  respectable  and 
nigly  reipeoted  old  ago  he  has  taken  what  may 


be  described  as  a  mania  for  strengthening  the 
Queen's  Government ;  and  we  presume,  if  Mr. 
O'Connor  were  Premier  for  a  time,  he  mi«rht  have 
the  best  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  countrv, 
along  with  this  great  man's  conscience,  and,  what 
is  better,  his  pocketful  of  proxies. 

The  leading  division  in  committee,  where  proxies 
are  disabled  for  a  time,  ran  thus  : — 

For  the  amendment 103 

Against  it Hfi 

Majority  against 13 

So  the  Ministry  had  still  the  best  of  a  nook-and- 
neck  race. 

No  measuro  has  ever  been  forced  on  the  country 
by  the  supernatural  exertions  displayed  for  this 
bill  in  the  Peers.  Tho  excitement  of  the  Marques 
of  Lansdowne  in  his  tight  court  dress  was  most  de- 
plorable to  witness.  In  his  reply  to  Lord  Stanley, 
he  perspired  and  laboured  like  a  blacksmith  on  an 
anvil  at  a  forge.  Karl  Grey's  speech  was  also 
marked  by  ill-nature,  by  the  apparent  conscious- 
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nets  that  the  cause  was  not  too  good  for  the 
house.  He  complained  of  an  inadvertence  com- 
mitted by  his  opponents  in  not  supplying  him 
with  arguments  to  answer.  This  grievance  ori- 
ginates in  a  slight  misunderstanding  of  the  de- 
cent order  of  things  by  the  noble  Earl.  Those 
who  propose  change  are  bound  to  supply  reasons ; 
and  those  who  oppose  it  have  only  to  give  answers. 
Earl  Grey  had  to  furnish  arguments,  and  if  they 
did  not  satisfy  the  opposition,  they  were  required 
to  explain  the  particulars  in  which  these  statements 
appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Earl  Grey  ultimately  gave  the  common,  slim, 
and  current  reasons  for  reducing  seamen's  wages, 
and  throwing  ship-carpenters  out  of  work;  for,  said 
he,  these  laws  are  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 
So  is  Earl  Grey's  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  So,  probably,  is  his  right  to  his  estate. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  noble  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  much  in  the  world  that  is 
not  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  except  his 
own  self-sufficiency,  which  is  not  very  creditable  to 
any  age.  If  we  must  repeal  the  Navigation-laws 
because  they  were  enacted  in  a  barbarous  age,  we 
may,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  put  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  "Paradise  Lost"  out  of  print;  for 
they  were  undoubtedly  composed  and  published  in 
the  same  age.  Along  with  them  we  should  get  rid 
of  many  rights  for  which  the  England  of  these  days 
struggled  well ;  for  are  they  also  not  the  relics  of  a 
barbarous  age  ? 

The  age  thus  cavalierly  dismissed  by  Earl  Grey 
was  one  of  mighty  men  and  great  deeds — of  men 
to  whom  the  Legislature  are  indebted  for  the 
quiet  holding  of  their  seats  when  other  political 
bodies  in  Europe  are  broken  up  and  scattered.  It 
was  the  age  of  Hampden,  of  Fairfax,  of  Pym,  of 
Cromwell,  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Montrose,  of 
men  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who  laid  deep  the 
foundations  of  English  Parliamentary  freedom,  and 
cemented  them  in  blood.  It  was  an  age  to  which 
we  yet  turn  for  some  of  the  highest  literature  and 
some  of  the  greatest  acts  on  the  world's  history. 
It  founded  the  United  States  and  the  British  colo- 
nial empire.  It  was  not  a  time  for  small  men,  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  age,  pregnant  with  daring 
thoughts  and  abounding  with  stern  and  true  patriot- 
ism. Earl  Grey's  hound  baying  at  the  moon  was 
similarly  engaged  with  his  master,  when  the  latter 
was  stigmatising  the  age  of  the  Revolution  as  bar- 
barous. The  noble  Earl's  sarcasms  would  imperil 
the  Crown,  as  they  have  already  endangered  the 
colonies  ;  for  the  Revolution  settlement  is  a  relic  of 
the  same  barbarous  age,  and  should,  perhaps,  be 
repealed  to  make  way  for  some  descendant  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Our  reasons  for  opposing  the  Ministerial  measure 
are  few,  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  The  bill 
is  inconsistent  with  free-trade.  We  favour  free-trade, 
but  not  its  ghost;  not  its  shadow  ;  neither  its  rival 
nor  its  guilty  personation.  In  Ireland,  at  contested 
elections,  men  have  been  found  willing  to  personate 
the  absent  or  the  dead,  and,  by  a  fraudulent  proxy, 
vote  for  them  at  the  polling-booth.  This  measure 
fraudulently  personifies  free-trade,  and  is  in  that 
respect  nothing  more  than  a  deception  and  a  snare. 


Many  old  reformers  support  the  bill,  and  that  is 
given  as  a  good  reason  for  our  joining  the  chorus 
of  political "  Mayers,"  on  the  triumph  of  free-trade 
principles.  Let  us  see  free-trade  principles  triumph, 
and  we  shall  not  twice  need  warning  to  rejoice. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  tho  foreign  colonial 
office,  and  not  fairly  obtained,  proved,  if  it  had  bean 
true,  that  British  mercantile  captains  are  a  de- 
based, drunken,  ignorant  body  of  men,  who  are 
not  in  any  way  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  with  propriety.  After  this  short,  and,  we 
believe  it  to  be,  false  statement,  the  Cabinet  pro- 
pose a  measure  whereby  British  shipowners  are 
obliged  to  employ  only  British  officers,  and  to  take 
their  captains  from  amongst  these  moral  Pariahs 
— the  Helots  of  their  own  crimes  and  ignorance. 
Is  that  free- trade? 

The  same  measure  provides  that  three- fourths  of 
the  crew  of  every  British  vessel  must  be  British 
seamen  ;  and  yet  the  owners  are  to  compete  with 
the  world.     Is  that  free-trade  ? 

The  bill  maintains  the  old  laws  regarding  the 
victualling  of  vessels,  and  yet  compels  the  owner* 
to  compete  with  other  owners  whose  crews  maybe  fed 
on  black  bread  and  stock-fish  in  small  quantities, 
or  even  with  owners  who  may  supply  the  timber 
bread  now,  we  observe,  generally  recommended, 
although  not  extensively  used  by  philosophers.  Is 
that  free- trade  ? 

The  measure  provides  that  foreign-built  ships  may 
be  purchased  and  placed  on  the  British  registry — 
a  distinction  that  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  privilege 
hereafter,  without  the  payment  of  any  tax.  But  all 
ships— excepting  the  iron  vessels— consist  chiefly  of 
timber,  and  timber  is  taxed.  Thus  we  levy  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  to  please  Canada  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood;  and,  to  satisfy  Prussia  and  Earl 
Grey,  we  take  the  finished  ship  without  any  doty 
whatever.  So  many  firms  in  Manchester  petitioned 
for  this  bill.  Would  they  have  petitioned  for  a  mea- 
sure to  admit  calicoes  free  of  duty,  and  levy  a  tax  on 
cottons  P  We  guarantee  that  not  one  of  the  489  sig- 
natures would  have  been  given  for  that  wise  propo- 
sal. Manchester  must  be,  however,  acquitted  of 
meddling  in  the  matter.  The  paucity  of  petitioners 
for  the  bill  is  a  rare  and  curious  feature  in  the  case. 
People  were  really  ashamed  of  all  the  fuss  made 
in  doing  an  injustice.  Tho  apologists  for  the 
contemporaneous  subsistence  of  the  timber  tax, 
and  the  tax  free  import  of  ships,  say  that  the 
amount  of  the  duty  on  the  timber  requisite  to 
build  a  ship  is  not  great.  Then  the  man  who  picks 
pockets  of  small  sums  is  not  criminal.  Magnitude 
rather  than  morality  defines  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  call  the  amount  great — sufficiently  great 
to  make  the  transaction  an  act  of  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  profit,  or  of  decided  loss.  In  farther 
apology  for  this  part  of  the  measure,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ships 
that  builders  here  have  cheaper  than  builders  else- 
where. The  list  would  not  excuse  an  injustice  on 
the  chief  raw  material  requisite  in  the  manufacture, 
but  the  ignorance  of  ship-building,  so  far  as  our  me- 
mory serves,  displayed  in  the  statement,  relieves 
those  who  make  it  from  the  imputation  of  wilful 
guilt.      They  are  merely  stupid  sinners  against 
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common  sense,  and  even  against  their  favourite 
statistics.  In  ship-building,  after  timber,  iron, 
copper,  cordage,  canvass,  and  tar,  we  suppose 
to  be  leading  ingredients ;  bat  except  iron,  and 
copper  very  partially,  these  articles  belong  not  to 
the  raw  material  of  this  country.  Is  the  treatment 
of  the  Bhip-building  interest  consistent  with  free- 
trade  ? 

The  proposed  object  of  the  bill  is  a  reduction  of 
freights,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the 
▼ages  of  those  who  procure  work — thus  increasing 
the  risk  of  loss  and  the  cost  of  insurance.  The 
operation  of  the  measure  may  be  briefly  stated,  by 
an  example  taken  from  current  events  under  the 
present  law.  We  have  now  a  "  roaring  trade  " 
with  the  Havannah  in  sugars,  and,  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  the  Whigs,  be  it  added,  in 
dares  also — "under  the  rose."  British  subjects 
quite  indirectly,  but  snugly  and  comfortably,  derive 
a  good  profit  from  slaves.  Spanish  vessels  compete 
with  our  ships  in  the  carrying-trade  of  sugars  in- 
wards. This  they  may  do  at  present,  because  the 
sugar  is  the  product  of  a  Spanish  colony.  But 
British  vessels  cannot  compete  with  them  in  the  voy- 
age out,  for  Spanish  ships  pay  only  one-third  of  the 
tonnage-dues  charged  on  British,  and  on  their  car- 
goes ten  per  cent,  less  duty  is  charged  than  on  goods 
imported  by  British  vessels.  This  difference  on  ton- 
nage-does and  import-tax  is  sufficient,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  cover  the  cost  of  freight;  and  it  may  hap- 
pen that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  a  high  freight  to 
the  Spanish  ship-owner  than  to  accept  the  gratis 
carriage  of  goods  by  the  British  owner.  A  cargo 
might  be  made  up  to  which  this  remark  would  be 
strictly  applicable.  At  present  Spanish  vessels  get 
60s.  freight,  and,  by  the  side  of  British  are  ships, 
unable  to  get  goods  for  25s.  and  30s.  With  this  ad- 
vantage, the  Spanish  flag  can  bring  sugar  cheaper 
into  our  ports,  and  Spanish  vessels  already  have 
a  large  and  an  increasing  portion  of  the  Havannah 
carrying  trade. 

This  new  bill  only  proposes  to  extend  the  evils 
of  the  Havannah  trade  to  all  the  world ;  but,  as 
many  countries  have  a  finer  mercantile  marine 
than  Spain,  the  competition  will  be  severely  felt. 
It  is  free  trade,  if  it  be  a  free  race  where  one  runner 
is  tied  into  a  sack,  and  his  rival  Btarts  "  in  purts 
naturatibus"  or  a  Highland  kilt. 

A  running  fire  has  been  maintained  against  re- 
ciprocity, in  connection  with  this  bill,  and  through 
the  Government  press — whose  writers  must  never 
have  looked  at  the  marginal  definitions  on  the  bill, 
or  they  would  have  found  reciprocity  in   italics, 
placed  there  to  describe  a  number  of  clauses,  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  himself.     This  reciprocity  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  if  any  necessity 
arise  for  its  adoption.     We  have  the  utmost  repug- 
nance to  these  operations  of  the  Queen  in  Council. 
With  the  utmost  feelings  of  loyalty  to  her  Majesty, 
we  prefer  that  theQueen  should  not  be  entrused  with 
the  alteration  of  laws  in  Council.  If,  indeed, her  Ma- 
jesty were  the  Council,  or  had  the  Council  quite  in 
her  power,  we  could  rely  confidently  that  no  great 
mischief  would  be  done ;  but  this  doing  of  things  by 
the  Queen  in  Council  is  often  *  mere  using  up  oi 


the  Queen's  name  without  any  consultation  of  the 
monarch's  will.  Why  reciprocity  should  be  a  horrid 
barbarism  when  enacted  by  the  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  prove  quite  agreeable  when  done  by 
the  Queen  in  Council,  is  for  those  to  explain  who 
abuse  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  enact  it  in  the 
second. 

We  like  this  bill  nothing  better  because  it  was 
carried  avowedly  to  break  up  trades'  unions,  and 
reduce  the  price  of  labour.  Trades'  unions  are  often 
mischievous,  but  they  should  be  educated,  and  not 
legislated  into  usefulness  or  decomposition. 

We  dislike  it,  because  it  needed  so  much  in- 
triguing, and  Court  and  female  influence,  for  its 
success.  The  rights  of  women  to  legislate  are  in 
dispute,  and,  for  our  part,  they  will  remain  so,  while 
there  be  women  who  want  to  get  into  Parliament; 
but  if  it  please  the  Duchesses,  who  are  worse  than 
the  Dukes,  we  would  rather,  for  the  cause  of  dis- 
cretion, and  such  reasons,  that  they  would  be  seated, 
vote,  and  even  speak  under  the  protection  of  the 
Clerical  bench,  than  run  hither  and  thither,  smiling 
on,  and  coaxing  Peers  with  very  unclericai  charac- 
ters for  their  vote  this  once,  merely  to  save,  or  merely 
to  damage  the  Ministry.  The  practice  consorts  ill 
with  decorum. 

The  Court  influence  used  in  this  case  was  un- 
doubtedly great.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
brought  from  starving  Ireland,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanby  from  dancing  France,  in  a  hasty 
run,  to  vote  and  be  off  again ;  while  arguments  were 
usod  that,  if  not  menaces,  were  not  certainly  agree- 
able or  constitutional;  but  the  Cabinet  is  in  for  an- 
other year  of  salaries,  and  seamen's  wives  and  chil- 
dren may  sink,  swim,  or  starve.  The  poor-rate 
payers,  meanwhile,  we  think,  are  insured  of  a  slight 
increase  in  their  payments  to  the  collector. 

We  dislike  the  bill,  finally,  because  it  is  persuad- 
ing some  of  our  old  friends  to  take  up  with  the 
practice  of  voting  by  proxy  and  the  presence  of 
bishops  in  Parliament.  The  bad  habit  and  the 
reverend  Peers  have  become  tolerable  since  they 
became  also  utensils  only  to  the  party  in  power. 

Finally,  we  dislike  the  measure  because  it  forms 
a  grievous  aggression  on  free-trade  principles.  Lord 
Brougham  opposed  it  because  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  free-trade ;  and  we  oppose  it  because  it  hits 
free-trade  heavily.  We  do  not  certainly  expect 
the  British  flag  to  sink  like  a  shot  in  consequence 
of  the  measure ;  because  wo  are  morally  convinced 
that  a  very  few  years  will  witness  the  vindication 
of  freedom  of  trade,  in  the  thorough  alteration  and 
emendation  of  tho  bill,  which  is  to  become  law  on 
the  1st  January,  1850. 


The  Rate-in- Aid  Bill  passed  peaceably  through 
the  Peers.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  were 
shamed  into  silence.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to 
comprehend  the  matter,  it  seemed  merely  to  be  a 
determination  of  a  certain  portion  of  Ireland  not 
to  do  what  England  and  Scotland  were  doing — not 
to  help  the  other  part. 


Organic  reforms  are  at  their  resting  place.  They 
make  no  progress.  The  magic  number  five  was 
this  month  the  majority  for  a  resolution  in  favour 
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of  short  Pari iamonts,  as  last  year  five  was  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  ballot,  por  resolutions  of  the 
House ;  hut  when  a  hill  comes  to  be  proposed,  trien- 
nial Parliaments  will  bo  defeated,  as  the  ballot  has 
been  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Those  who  ex- 
pect least  from  the  present  House  of  Commons  will 
be  the  least  disappointed,  and  the  happiest  men. 


As  the  Puujaub  contains  five  millions  of  indivi- 
duals, we  may  spare  five  lines  to  record  the  fact  of 
its  annexation  to  our  empire  in  the  East.  The 
topic  is  too  largo  to  handle  amongst  incidental 
notes  ;  but  we  are  a  strange  nation,  casting  away 
colonies  with  one  hand  and  greedily  grasping  new 
possessions  with  the  other. 


Tho  French  Constituent  Assembly  expired  on 
tho  26th  ult.,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  peace- 
ably entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  28th.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  new  Assembly  are  moderate,  and  ono- 
third  or  nearly  may  be  classified  as  red,  of  every 
hue  from  crimson  to  brown.  Speculators  in  the 
funds  became  alarmed  without  much  cause.  They 
M'cre  shocked  at  the  violent  spoechos  made  before 
the  elections,  and  sold  out  in  forgetful uess  that 
the  contrast  of  before  and  after  an  election  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  tone  of  representatives  is  often 
most  remarkable. 


Tho  small  republic  of  Rome,  headed  by  Mazzini 
and  his  colleagues  in  tho  triumvirate, holds  gallantly 
out  against  the  Pope,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  General 
Oudinot.  The  Romans  having  defeated  the  French 
under  the  walls,  and  even  partially  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  city,  have  now  defeated  the  Neapolitans  in 
the  field,  and  may  probably  secure  their  object — 
the  separation  of  tho  spiritual  from  tho  temporal 
management  of  business  at  Rome.  They  refuse  to 
take  back  tho  Pope  on  any  terms  except  as  a  resi- 
dent Bishop,  who  shall  neither  make  nor  mar  their 


sec ulari ties ;  while  on  that  condition  the  Pope  re- 
fuses to  return.  The  intervention  of  the  French 
army  was  a  substantial  aid  to  the  French  Socialists 
in  the  elections. 


Our  most  serious  intelligence  is  from  Austria 
and  Hungary  ;  but  it  is  confused,  and  we  can  only 
glean  out  of  the  details  that  several  battles  have 
been  fought,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  with  a  great  destruction  of  life; 
that  the  Russians  have  fully  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  are  now  in  considerable  numbers  within 
the  Austrian  territory,  and  able  to  cover  the 
Austrian  capital,  Vienna.  Therefore  we  have 
probably  reached  an  hour  long  foreseen,  when  the 
power  of  Russia  will  be  tried  on  tho  fields  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Italian  plains.  France  must,  in  these 
circumstances,  act  with  and  for  tho  Hungarians— 
with  and  for  the  Poles  against  Russia,  Austria, 
probably  Prussia,  and  the  old  sovereignties  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  Germany  itself  is  red  with  Socialism, 
and  a  desire  for  Rpublicanism.  Germany  is  in  re- 
volt. 

The  complication  of  these  events  is  increased  by 
the  Danish  war,  into  which  the  Frankfort  German 
Parliament  has  cast  the  convocation  of  nations 
under  the  German  name,  and  out  of  which  they 
never  can  come  with  honour;  because,  even  if  they 
beat  the  Danes,  it  is  a  battle  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  to  one — while,  if  they  be  thwarted,  the  dis- 
credit is  aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  the  foe. 


The  Americans  arc  out  of  the  commotions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  so  tho  people  of  New  York  have  raised  a 
most  ridiculous  quarrel  regarding  the  merits,  as 
actors,  of  Forrest,  an  American,  aud  Mr.  Maoready. 
The  point  disputed  admits,  we  suppose,  of  no  doubt 
amongst  the  play-going  public  of  this  country,  but 
it  cost  New  York  20  to  30  lives,  taken  by  the  mili- 
tary in  defence  of  a  theatre  on  the  10th  ultimo. 


BA1LWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  past  month  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
importance,  on  account  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  investi- 
gation, and  the  various  proceedings  in  that  and  oilier  compauies 
where  the  Hudson  management  has  prevailed.  In  our  resume 
of  the  Railway  and  Joint-Stock  business  of  April,  we  staled  the 
general  impression  prevailing  in  re.«pect  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
line,  though  the  committee's  report  had  not  been  issued  at  the 
time  we  wrote.  The  report,  since  submitted  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  is  a  most  elaborate  document,  and  enters  into 
a  full  history  of  the  undertaking  since  Mr.  Hudson  took  office. 
The  main  point  to  which  public  attention  has  been  directed  is 
that  which  establishes  the  fact  of  the  accounts  having  been  regu- 
larly "cooked,"  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  sum  of  the 
profile,  and  thereby  rnne  the  rate  of  dividend.  Those,  therefore, 
who  purchased  Eastern  Counties  Railway  shares,  under  the  im- 
pression of  their  paying  a  Itona  fid*  dividend  of  9s.  per  share, 
when  they  were  not  in  reality  earning  3s.,  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, nm>l  itidignant  against  the  management  which,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  W aldington.  Another  item 
in  the  accounts  which  created  considerable  speculation,  and  has 
led  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  £7,00s,  which 
Mr.  Yt'addington  and  Mr.  Duncan  declined  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee. For  a  time,  it  was  surmised  that  this  amount  had  been 
used  to  subsidise  members  of  Parliament,  until  it  was  indignantly 
denied. 


Since  the  issuing  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inyesrijfa- 
tion,  the  accused  directors  have  put  outs  rejoinder.  The £7,60$ 
which  was  believed  at  first  to  have  been  divided  among  members 
of  Parliament,  it  is  now  stated,  was  employed  to  bring  about  an 
amalgamation  between  the  Eastern  Counties  and  the  London  and 
York  Railwavs  :  in  which  Mr.  Cash,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation,  took  a  leading  part.  The  defence 
of  the  directors,  as  far  as  their  own  conduct  is  concerned,  is,  that 
Mr.  Hudson  being  thrust  into  the  directory  by  the  shareholder*, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  raise  their  property  in  the  market, 
they  (the  directors)  durst  not  oppose  hiin  ;  hence  he  was  allowed 
to  have  all  his  own  way.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  no  justi- 
fication for  neglect  of  tru.it,  for  honourable  and  high-minded  men, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  ought  to  have  resigned ;  although 
it  proves  the  shareholders  were  w%  much  a  party  to  the  vices  of 
the  Hudsonian  reign  as  the  accused  directors.  The  "gettimr 
up "  of  the  half-yearly  accounts  to  suit  the  dividends,  not  the 
dividends  to  suit  the  accounts,  is  not  denied  bv  the  directors, 
though  they  show  that  various  inaccuracies  have  been  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Investigation,  which,  when  corrected,  reduce 
the  amount  stated  as  improperly  charged  against  capital  instead 
of  revenue. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Com- 
pany t  to  consider  the  committee's  report,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
May  ]0,  in  the  large  room  of  the  London  Tarem,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.    The  gathering,  as  May  be  beliertd,  was  of 
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the  raott  turbulent  character,  and  cheering  and  hissing  alternated 
most  vociferously  during  the  whole  sitting.  Mr.  Hudson  did 
not  show  face,  and  the  chair  wns  taken  by  Mr.  Waddington, 
those  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the  most  uproarious  oppo- 
sition in  the  shape  of  shouts,  groans,  jeers,  and  hisses.  He 
contented  himself  by  simply  opening  the  proceedings,  and  calling 
on  Mr.  Cash,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation, 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  report  having  been  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  shareholders,  was  taken  as  read.  Mr. 
C^h's  address  was  received  with  considerable  applause.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations,  he  denied  having  ever  received  a 
farthing  of  the  £7,600  voted  to  the  Size  Street  Committee.  The 
principal  item  in  that  £7,000  was  for  "  losses  on  shares,"  £3,400, 
and  £1,539  9s.  to  Mr.  Phillips,  solicitor  to  the  committee. 
These  two  last  items  were  groaned  most  lustily.  He  submitted 
the  propositions  of  the  committee  which  were  to  amalgamate 
with  the  Norfolk  Railway  ;  to  declare  no  dividend  for  the  half- 
year;  to  reduce  the  directors  from  18  to  12 ;  to  close  the  capi- 
tal account ;  to  appoint  a  law-clerk  at  a  fixed  salary  ;  to  observe 
great  care  in  the  appointment  of  auditors  ;  to  pursue  still  farther 
an  inquiry  into  the  capital  account ;  and  to  observe  tliQ  most 
stringent  economy  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 
Mr.  Meek  followed,  in  a  slashing  speech  against  the  directors,  in 
which  he  reviewed  their  whole  policy,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  they  had  brought  the  concern  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  Waddington  attempted  to  reply,  amidst  great  interruptions. 
The  burden  of  his  speech,  which  could  scarcely  be  heard  for 
hisses,  was,  that  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  course  he  had  pursued,  had 
acted  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  his  best  for  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  company.  He  entered  into  a  statement 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  liabilities  were  much  lc3S 
than  Mr.  Meek  and  the  Committee  of  Investigation  had  made 
thein,  and  maintained  the  company  was  able  to  pay  a  dividend 
for  the  byegoue  half-year.  After  a  long  and  noisy  discussion,  the 
propositions  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  were  agreed  to. 
The  directors,  through  the  chairman,  then  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tion, which  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  loud  cheers. 

The  following  resolution,  which  terminated  the  sitting,  was 
next  put  and  carried: — "That  a  committee  of  30  shareholders  be 
appointed,  C  holding  £10,000  and  upwards,  6  from  £5,000  to 
110,000,  6  from  £3,000  to  £5,000,  6  from  £2,000  to  £3,000,  G 
from  £1,000  to  £2,000,  to  whom  might  be  added  the  present 
committee  of  S,  on  whom  (the  eight)  the  selection  of  the  30 
proprietors  might  devolve;  no  proposition  for  directors  to  be 
entertained  till  25  proprietors  had  consented  to  act  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  sum  to  be  paid  to  future  directors  to  be  referred  to 
such  committee,  who  should  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  for  the  selection  of  the  proposed  directors." 

Since  the  above,  the  matter  has  been  raised  in  Parliament,  by 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  some  Eastern  Counties  share- 
holders, praying  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  Mr.  Hudson's 
conduct,  and  that  if  the  allegation  of  fraudulent  accounts  were 
proved,  to  expel  him  from  the  House  of  Commons.    This  rather 
strong  petition  brought  up  Mr.  Hudson,  who  latterly  has  been  seen 
very  seldom  in  his  place  in  the  Commons.    He  stated  that  he  joined 
the  Eastern  Counties  direction  at  the  request  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  shareholders,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  interest  in  the  con- 
cern, not  holding  a  share.    He  then  ran  over  the  receipts  for  the 
various  half  years  since  he  became  chairman,  and  maintained  that, 
with  the  exceptiou  of  £11,000,  the  dividend  declared  was  right. 
He  further  stated  that  when  he  joined  the  company,  the  capital 
in  the  undertaking,  and  its  adjuncts,  wns  £5,300,000,  to  which, 
under  his  management,  had  been  added  £5,500,000  more,  making 
i.10,800,000  in  all.      Against  this,  the  income,  when  he  took 
office,  was  £228,000,  while  Inst  year  it  had  been  raised  to  £800,000. 
He  denied  that  any  of  the  alterations  in  the  accounts  had  been 
rcade  by  him,  but  by  the  board  generally;  neither  had  he  autho- 
rised the  transfer  of  £115,000  from  revenue  to  capital.     He  ac- 
cepted, with  the  directors,  the  joint  responsibility  of  what  had  been 
done,  but  repudiated  all  individual  responsibility.     This  defence 
does  not  amount  to  much,  for  whatever  maladministration  has 
token  place  the  directors  are  accountable,  and  whether  Mr.  Hud- 
son did  the  mischief  and  the  directors  allowed  him,  or  he  did  it 
jointly  with  them,  says  but  little  for  the  men  either  individually 
or  collectively;  though  at  the  same  time  we  opine  that  many  of 
them  who  are  playing  the  Pharasee  in  regard  to  this  affair  would 
be  found,  on  investigation,  to  have  erred  quite  as  much  were  the 
truth  brought  home  to  them.     The  Eastern  Counties  Company 
i*  not  the  only  scheme  in  which  directors  have  been  guilty  of 


"  cooking"  accounts,  and  issuing  false  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure,  to  influence  the  market. 

Having  occupied  more  than  usual  space  with  this  matter  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  influencing,  as  it  has  done,  in  so 
marked  a  degree  share  property  of  every  kind,  we  shall  present 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  other  railway  business  of  the  month  in 
the  order  of  their  dates. 

Waterford,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin  Railway. — The 
adjourned  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Lon- 
don on  May  1st — Mr.  Charles  Nash  in  the  chair.  Resolutions 
were  passed  strongly  disapproving  of  the  past  acts  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  into  the  affairs 
of  the  company.     The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  June  2. 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway. — An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  York,  May  4,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  lust  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company,  to  in- 
vestigate the  Great  North  of  England  Purchase  account,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  appointing, 
and,  if  thought  right,  to  appoint,  a  committee  of  shareholders  to 
examine  into,  investigate,  and  report  upon  the  management  and 
general  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
or  pass  such  resolutions,  with  reference  to  the  matters  afore- 
said, or  either  of  them,  as  to  such  extraordinary  meeting  shall 
seem  fit."  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  the  deputy-chairman,  presided. 
Mr.  Hudson  did  not  make  his  appearance,  but  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  chairman.  The  first  business  done  was  to  re- 
ceive and  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Great  North 
of  England  Purchase  account,  the  heads  of  which  we  gave  last 
month.  After  a  rather  noisy  discussion,  the  following  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  was  appointed : — Mr.  Duncan  M'Larcn,  manager 
of  the  Exchange  Bank,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Leichman,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  Kipling,  director  of  the  Bank  at  Darlington  ;  Mr.  Shields, 
of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  Horatio  Love,  Stock  Exchange,  Lon- 
don ;  Mr.  James  Meek,  Lord  Mayor  of  York ;  and  the  gentle- 
man named  by  the  directors,  Mr.  Ralph  Phillipson,  of  Newcastle. 

Ulster  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  at  Belfast,  on  May  28 — Mr.  James  Coddard  in  the 
chair.  The  report  for  the  half-year  showed  the  receipts  to  have 
been  £19,020  Is.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £12,4S6  17s.  3d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £7,133  3s.  lOd.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  of 
12s.  per  share  was  declared.  The  balance-sheet  stated  that  the 
total  capital  expended  had  been  £723,82K  15s.  7d. 

Demerara  Railway. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  March  30 — Mr.  Henry  David- 
son in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  directors  stated  that  the 
works  were  making  rapid  progress.  There  had  been  received 
altogether  £156,S40  8s.  10d.,  of  which  £138,050  Os.  3d.  had 
been  expended.  It  was  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  Government 
Loan  of  £500,000  to  West  Indian  Railways  would  be  conceded 
to  the  company,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  C  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Edintmrgh  and  Bathgate  Railway. — At  a  special  meeting,  held 
at  Edinburgh,  May  4th,  Mr.  Robertson  was  elected  a  director  in 
room  of  Mr.  Bain;  and  the  directors  authorised  to  borrow  on 
debentures  a  sum  not  exceeding  £83,000. 

lfate>-ford  and  Kilkenny  Ra flu-ay. — On  Wednesday,  May  9th, 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London. 
From  the  report  it  appeared  that,  up  to  May  25th,  the  sum  of 
£275,000  had  been  expended,  and  that  it  would  require  other 
£103,000  to  construct  a  singls  line  to  Waterford.  The  traffic 
on  the  portion  of  the  line  already  opened  had  been  a  losing  affair. 
The  arrears  on  calls  were  £37,322 ;  805  shares  were  declared 
forfeited. 

Newmarket  Railway. — The  adjourned  meetingof  the  proprietors 
was  held  in  London,  on  May  14th — Lord  George  Manners,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  only  business  done  was  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
to  resolve  to  carry  out  its  recommendations,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  when  they  are  elected. 

Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham  Railway. — On  Monday, 
May  14th,  a  special  meetingof  this  company  was  held  in  London, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  accede  to  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  which  are  as  follows: — "That  the 
line  should  be  made  by  this  company,  and  £250,000  to  be  called 
up  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  remainder  of  the  capital,  if  any 
more  were  required,  to  be  found  by  the  Great  Northern  Company. 
There  was  also  an  agreement  between  the  two  companies  that, 
as  soon  as  half  of  such  £250,000  was  called  up  and  expended  on 
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the  works,  the  line  should  he  leased  to  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany, that  company  guaranteeing  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
capital.  The  new  proposal  was,  that  this  company  should  take 
6  per  cent,  on  £10  per  share  called  up,  instead  of  £20,  such  £10 
shares  being  exchanged  at  par  for  an  equal  capital  of  lloyston 
and  Hitch  in  shares.  The  Great  Northern  Company  proposed 
that  on  the  further  payment  by  this  compnny  of  £5  per  share, 
in  two  instalments  of  50s.  each,  the  Great  Northern  Company 
Bhould  hand  over  to  this  company  stock,  which  the  former  held 
in  the  lloyston  and  Hitchin,  of  equal  amount,  which  stood  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  to  the  guarantee  of  6  per  cent., 
which  would  come  into  operation  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  the  Royston  and  llitchin  Company,  in  the 
fall  of  the  present  year.** 

Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Railway.  — At  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  this  company,  held  at  Glasgow  on  May  7,  it  was  agreed  to 
make  over  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  the 
portions  of  the  line  between  Alloa  Ferry  and  Dunfermline  and 
Alloa  Ferry  and  Tillicoultry ;  as  the  works  to  he  leased  by  that 
company  under  this  company's  Act ;  of  delaying  or  abandoning 
that  portion  of  the  line  between  Stirling  and  the  town  of  Alloa : 
and  of  resolving  as  to  the  working  of  certain  portions  of  the 
line  while  the  works  are  in  progress.  Mr.  J.  Anstruthers  in 
the  chair. 

North  British  Railway. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  May  10th— Mr.  Learmonth 
in  the  chair — at  which  the  following  committee  to  investigate 
into  the  affairs  of  Ihe  undertakingwas  agreed  to: — Mr.  Shortridge, 
South  Shields ;  Mr.  Jowett,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Mark  Sprot  of  Riddel ; 
Mr.  Johnston,  Ayrlyheads ;  Mr.  Laycock,  Newcastle;  Mr.  Kinloch 
of  Kinloch  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Hull ;  Mr.  Chowne,  London. 

South  EasUrn  Railway. — An  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  line  was  held  in  London  on  May  17,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  8th  March  last — Mr.  James  M'Gregor  in  the  chair.  The 
report,  which  is  a  most  voluminous  document,  completely  exone- 
rates the  directors,  and  especially  the  chairman,  from  the  charges 
made  against  them ;  though  it  states  that  continued  divisions  at 
the  board  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  efficient  management 
of  the  undertaking.  It  concludes  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
about  having  an  active  and  harmonious  direction,  a  proper  auditing 
of  accounts,  the  appointment  of  a  law  clerk  at  a  fixed  salary,  and 
strict  economy  in  the  general  management.  The  report,  after  an 
animated  discussion,  and  some  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the 
minority  on  the  direction,  was  received  and  adopted. 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Junction  Railway. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  19th,  at  Birkenhead— Mr.  James  Bancroft 
in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  sanction  two 
bills  before  Parliament ;  one  bill  authorising  the  company  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  their  line,  to  form  a  new  line  to  join  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  to  alter  the  mode  of 
constructing  a  portion  of  tlieir  works,  to  alter  their  tolls,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  the  other  bill  was  to  enable  the  present 
company  to  lease  the  undertaking  to  the  London  and  North- 
western, the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  or  the  Chester  and  Shrews- 
bury Railway  Companies.  After  some  discussion,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  June  2d. 

Monmouthshire  Rail i my. — On  Wednesday,  May  16th,  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  this  scheme  was  held  at 
Newport,  South  Wales— Mri  R.  Blake,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  submitted  set  forth  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  to  have 
been  £21,000  and  the  expenditure  £5,265.  A  dividend  of  £2  10s. 
per  share  was  declared,  and  the  directors  were  empowered  to 
raise  £112,000  by  the  creation  of  new  shares. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  main  railway  business  of  the 
month,  except  that  the  shareholders  of  several  other  undertakings 
are  moving  to  efTect  "  investigations,"  that  being  now  the  railway 
order  of  the  day.  The  Great  Western  proprietors  are  becoming 
restive ;  and,  since  Lord  Brougham's  onslaught  on  the  secretary 
and  solicitor  of  the  company  in  the  Lords,  they  are,  many  of 
them,  clamorous  for  a  full  inquiry.  The  London  shareholders 
of  the  Caledonian  Company  are  also  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
for,  at  a  meeting  of  them  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  23d, 
it  was  decided  to  send  a  deputation  armed  with  proxies  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  searching  investigation  into  all 
the  undertakings,  guarantees,  and  liabilities  of  the  company. 

The  only  Insurance  Company  which  we  have  learned  to  have 
held  a  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  month  is  the  National  Loan 


Fund  and  Assurance  Society.  The  annual  meeting  was  neid  on 
Wednesday,  May  9th,  at  the  London  Tavern — Mr.  Laurie  Murray 
in  the  chair.  The  report  submitted  was  of  a  very  favourable 
character.  It  was  stated  that  the  year  which  had  just  closed, 
in  regard  to  the  mortality  among  the  subscribers,  had  been  much 
more  favourable  than  its  two  predecessors.  In  the  two  years 
ending  1847  and  1843,  the  claims  liquidated  by  the  Society 
amounted  to  £4-5,533.  Of  this  sum  the  Society  paid  in  the  last 
year  £26,670.  The  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  Society  in 
1843  was  516,  while  the  number  issued,  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  5th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  was  405,  covering  a  risk 
of  £157,899,  and  adding  £i,24G  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Society.  The  total  amount  assured  under  existing  policies 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £1,613,442.  The  agency  of  the 
Society  had  greatly  extended  within  the  past  and  present  year ; 
and  the  transatlantic  business  of  the  Society  progressed  satisfee- 
torily.  The  financial  position  of  the  company  (the  report  conti- 
nued), would  enable  the  directors  to  divide  among  the  policy* 
holders  entitled  to  this  distribution  a  reversionary  bonus  varying 
from  20  to  4S  per  cent,  on  the  premiums ;  and  to  the  proprietor! 
a  bonus  of  2*  per  cent,  for  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
5  per  cent,  already  recovered  by  them.  The  report,  after  an 
explanatory  speech  from  the  chairman,  was  received  and  adopted. 
It  was  incidentally  mentioned  at  the  meeting,  that  the  directors 
entertained  the  idea  of  adding  a  Fire  department  to  the  Society. 

The  following  railway  bills  have  been  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  within  the  month : — Caledo- 
nian (purchase  or  lease  of  Wishaw  and  Coltness),  read  third 
time ;  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  Maryport  and  Carlisle 
(lease  and  amalgamation),  read  third  time  and  passed;  ditto 
(Newcastle  and  Carlisle  lease  and  amalgamation),  read  third  time 
and  passed ;  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  (branches  to  the  river  Dee, 
and  joint  station  at  Shrewsbury,  &c),  read  third  time  and  passed ; 
York  and  North  Midland  (deviation  and  abandonment  of  part 
of  authorised  lines),  read  third  time  and  passed  ;  Edinburgh  acd 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  (amalgama- 
tion). 

According  to  the  Railway  Commissioners*  Report,  1,191  miles 
of  new  railway  have  been  opened  in  1848.  The  account  stands 
thus : — 

Open  at  the  commencement  of  1S48,         .         3,816  miles. 

Since  opened — England,        .         .         .  751     „ 

Scotland,        ...  289 

Ireland,  .         .         .  151 


» 


n 


» 


M 


Total,        .         .         .         5,007 
Not  less  than  7,000  miles  remained  to  be  completed,  according 
to  the  bills  sanctioned  in  previous  parliaments. 

In  reference  to  accidents  on  the  railways,  the  report  states, 
that  the  whole  number  of  passengers  killed  in  1S47  was  30;  in 
1S48  it  was  21.  Of  persons  employed  upon  railways,  124  were 
killed  in  1847,  and  during  the  last  year  138.  Of  persons  who 
were  neither  travelling  nor  employed  upon  railways,  43  were 
killed  during  the  last  year,  being  14  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

With  regard  to  railway  investments,  the  report  states  that  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  railway  investments.  During  1848, 
the  price  of  the  public  securities  increased  about  4  per  cent., 
while  the  average  price  of  investments  in  four  of  the  principal 
railway  companies  declined  about  20  per  cent.  The  following 
appear  to  have  been  the  prices  of  £100  paid-up  stock  or  shares 
in  the  following  companies  : — 


Wednes- 

1 

i 
1 

day, 

Jnn.  1, 

July  1, 

Dec.  SO,  Ap.  20, 

July  3, 

1848. 

1848. 

1S48.  I  1S49. 

1847. 

! 

Lon.  &  N.  Wes. 

184 

150 

120 

124 

133 

Lon.  &  S.  West. 

134 

102 

92 

80 

76 

Great  Western 

143 

112 

95 

91 

95 

Midland 

130 

109 

100 

85 

76 

148i 

118* 

101f 

95 

95 

89 

85* 

84 

88* 

92 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  that  202  per- 
sons were  killed  and  219  injured  on  all  the  railways  open  f©f 
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public  traffic  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  daring  the  year  1648; 
of  whom,  9  passengers  were  killed  and  128  injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control;  and  that  13  passengers  were  killed 
and  7  injured  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution. 
That  13  servants  of  companies  or  contractors  were  killed  and 
33  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  that  125 
passengers  were  killed  and  42  injured  owing  to  their  own  negli- 
gence or  want  of  caution.  That  41  trespassers  and  other  per- 
sons, neither  passengers  nor  servants,  were  killed,  and  10  injured 
by  improperly  crossing  or  standing  on  the  railway.  One  person 
ww  run  over  through  the  misconduct  of  an  engine-driver,  and 
there  was  one  suicide.  During  the  first  half  of  1848, 26,330,492 
passengers  were  conveyed  on  4,357  miles  of  railway,  and  during 
the  second  half-year,  on  5,007  miles,  31,630,292  passengers ; 
total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1848,  57,960,784. 

From  a  recent  return,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  72  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  1st  May,  1848, 
was  52,688 ;  length  of  railway,  4,252} ;  and  the  number  of  sta- 
tions, 1,321.  Of  the  52,688  persons  employed,  14,297  are  la- 
bourers; 10,814  artificers;  7,362  porters;  4,391  platelayers; 
4^380  derks;  2,475  policemen;  1,809  assistant  enginemen  and 
firemen;  1,752  enginemen  or  drivers;  1,464  conductors  or 
guards;  1,068  switchmen;  1,011  foremen;  401  gatekeepers; 
313  superintendents ;  197  messengers ;  197  miscellaneous  em- 
ployment ;  141  wagoners ;  125  store-keepers ;  106  draughtsmen ; 
93  engineers ;  81  secretaries ;  70  accountants ;  48  cashiers ;  32 
breaanmen ;  30  managers ;  29  treasurers. 

There  hat  been  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  share 
sad  funded  property  within  the  month,  arising  from  the  unsettled 
stale  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Hudson  excitement.  Prices, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  were  nearly  the 
same  at  the  close  of  the  month  as  they  were  at  the  beginning : — 

Price,  Price, 

Paid.  Name  of  Railway.  Kay  1.  May  24. 

50    Aberdeen 17}  18} 

20    Birmingham  &  Oxford  Junction..     25  25} 
5    Boston,  Stamford,  &  Birmingham       5}      5} 

90    Bristol  &  Exeter 58}  60 

16}  Buckinghamshire 14}  15 

50    Caledonian 27}  26} 


or; 
or 


■d  «j  xt         ,«  .,  Price,  Price, 

Paid.  Name  of  Railway.  Mayl.  Muy24. 

60     Chester  &  Holyhead 16  16 

20     Eastern  Counties 8  8} 

East  Lancashire 16}  16} 

East  Lincolnshire 28  28 

50     Edinburgh  &  Glasgow 41}  42|. 

20     Great  Northern 10$  10} 

1 00     Great  North  of  England 230  227 

100     Great  Western 90  78 

50     Hull&Sclby 100  96 

50     Lancaster  &  Carlisle 52  50 

86    Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 63  60 

50     Leeds  &  Bradford 99}  97 

12  £  London  &Blackwall "     5}  4£ 

60     London  &  Brighton 38}  37 

100     London  &  North  Western 129  128 

50     London  &  South  Western 35}  36 

100     Manchester,gheffield,&Lincolnsh.     38  38 

100     Midland 67  68} 

25     North  British 13*  13I 

100     Norfolk 35$  37 

17}  North  Staffordshire 13}  12} 

50     Oxford,  Worcester,  &  Wolverham.     18  16} 

25     Scottish  Central 24  23 

33}  South  Eastern 21}  20$ 

33     South  Wales U 

25     York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick...     20  20} 

60    York  and  North  Midland 34  30£ 

The  following  gives  the  price  of  the  Funds  at  the  »*»»*  dates : 

B     ,ei    .  Mayl.  May 24. 

Bank  Stock 192}  193} 

3  per  Cents.  Reduced  Annuities...       90}  89} 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 92  90} 

New  3}  per  Cent.  Annuities 91}  90$ 

India  Stock. 244 

Consols  for  Account 92}  90} 

The  unsettled  state  of  France  has  occasioned  the  slight  fall 
perceptible  in  the  above  within  the  last  few  days. 
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MAMA  EDGEWORTH. 

At  Edgeworthstown,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  21st 
Kay,  Miss  Edgewokth,  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  by  his  first  wife, 
Miss  Hers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Gretna  Green,  having  eloped  with  her  when  at  the  University, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  born  in 
1744,  and  died  in  1817.  He  married  lour  wives,  of  whom  the 
second  and  third  were  sisters.  In  his  latter  years  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  mechanics  and  literature,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate.  In  conjunction  with  his  daughter,  Maria, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Practical  Education.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  one  on  Professional  Education,  published  in  1808,  as 
veil  as  some  subsidiary  works.  The  construction  of  railroads 
early  formed  the  subject  of  his  attention,  and,  as  we  mentioned 
in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson  (Obituary  Notices  for 
August  in  last  September  number  of  Taii)t  he  received,  in  1798, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  some  railway  models 
presented  to  them.  In  1802,  he  published  his  "  Essay  on  Rail- 
roads."  He  alio  contributed  some  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
TrauactionSy  including  an  essay  on  Spring  and  Wheel  Carriages, 
snd  sn  account  of  a  Telegraph  which  he  invented,  but  never 
brought  into  use.  His  memoirs,  partly  written  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  his  daughter,  were  published  in  1821.  Pallasmore,  the 
birth-place  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  is  on  the  property  of  the  Edge- 
worths;  and  the  author  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  received 
part  of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown. 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  twelve 
yens  old  before  she  was  taken  to  Ireland.  The  family  were 
isvolved  in  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  were 
obliged  to  hurry  from  their  house,  it  having  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  party  of  rebels ;  but  it  was  spared  from  pillage  by  one 


of  the  band,  through  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  some  kindness 
which  he  had  previously  experienced  from  Mr.  Edgeworth.  Their 
return  home,  when  the  disturbances  were  at  an  end,  as  described 
by  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  father's  memoirs,  shows  the  affection 
which  subsisted  between  the  landlord  and  liis  dependents. 

Miss  Edgeworth  commenced  her  career  as  an  authoress  about 
1800,  and,  numerous  and  valuable  as  her  productions  are,  these 
were  not  the  only  service  which  she  rendered  to  literature.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  acknowledged  that  to  her  descriptions  of  Irish 
character  and  manners  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
the  "  Waverley  Novels."  "  The  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness, 
and  admirable  tact"  of  her  Irish  delineations,  he  declared,  led  him 
first  to  think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his  own 
country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland.  Her  works  were  also  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  social  morality.  She  had  long 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  or  in  that  world  of  literature 
of  which  she  was  once  so  bright  an  ornament ;  her  last  years 
being  passed  in  tranquillity  at  the  family  seat  at  Edgeworthstown- 
and  the  announcement  of  her  death  at  so  very  recent  a  date  must 
have  startled  many  who,  from  her  retirement,  must  have  believed 
that  that  event  took  place  some  years  ago. 

In  her  early  literary  efforts  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
advice  and  sound  practical  suggestions  of  her  father,  to  whom  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  the  first  designs  of  her  works 
The  famous  w  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  the  joint  production  of  her- 
self and  her  lather,  was  published  in  1801.  Its  subject  was  not 
fet  or  lean  cattle,  of  a  particular  breed,  but  the  illustration  of  those 
peculiar  blunders  of  speech  in  which  the  natives  of  the  Green  Isle 
excel  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  "  Castle  Rackrent'* 
abounds  in  some  of  those  admirable  sketches  of  Irish  life  and 
manners,  for  which  most  of  her  tales  and  novels  are  so  much  dis- 
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tingui&hed.  Her  "Belinda,"  a  novel  of  real  life  and  ordinary 
charactcrs,  is  al&o  descriptive  of  some  of  the  striking  traits  of  the 
Irish  character.  In  lMH-she  published  her  "  Popular  T;Ues,"  in 
three  volumes,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  "Leonora,"  a  novel 
in  two  volumes.  In  1809  she  issued  three  volumes  of  "Talcs of 
Fashionable  Life,"  of  a  more  powerful  and  varied  ca?t  than  any 
of  her  previous  productions.  Three  other  volumes  of  "  Fashion- 
able Tales"  appeared  in  1512,  and  fully  sustained  the  high  re- 
putation which  she  had  now  attained.  In  IS  14  her  novel  of 
"  Patronage,"  in  four  volumes,  was  published.  Its  obje<  t  is  to 
show  the  miseries  resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  great,  and 
she  paints  the  manners  and  characters  of  high  life  with  her  usual 
vigour  and  fidelity.  In  1S17  appeared  two  tales  named  "Har- 
rington" and  "  Ormond  ;"  the  intention  of  the  first  of  these  be- 
ing the  removal  of  the  prejudices  eutertaincd  by  many  against 
the  Jews.     The  other  is  an  Irish  story. 

In  1822  Miss  Edgeworth  published  a  work  of  a  different  kind, 
namely,  "  Rosamond,"  a  Sequel  to  "  Early  Lessons,"  which  had 
been  previously  published,  being  tales  for  the  young.  In  182.5 
she  issued  four  volumes  of  similar  tales,  under  the  title  of 
"  Harriet  and  Lucy,"  being  a  continuation  of  tliat  course  of  mo- 
ral instruction  for  youthful  readers  on  which  she  had  so  ably  and 
so  successfully  entered,  and  in  which  she  had  so  few  predecessors 
or  equals. 

On  the  publication  of  "  Wavcrley,"  in  1814,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
desired  Mr.  James  Baltantyne  to  send  her  an  early  copy,  inscribed 
"  from  the  Author."  Miss  Edgeworth  thanked  the  then  unknown 
novelist,  through  Mr.  Ballantyne,  for  the  gift.  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
reply,  written  at  Scott's  request,  has  been  preserved  in  Lockhart's 
life  of  Sir  Walter.  It  is  dated  1 1th  November,  IS  14 ;  and,  after 
expressing  how  very  elevated  was  the  admiration  entertained  by 
the  Author  of  "Waverley"  for  the  genius  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
the  following  remark  of  Sir  Walter  is  quoted,  to  show  the  in- 
fluence which  her  writings  had  on  his  mind: — "If  I  could  but 
hit,"  he  often  remarked,  "  Miss  Edgeworth's  wonderful  power  of 
vivifying  all  her  persons,  and  making  them  live  as  beings  in  your 
mind,  I  should  not  be  afraid."  Sir  Walter  himself  frequently 
corresponded  with  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  a  letter  to  her  from  him, 
dated  24th  April,  1822,  he  thus  gives  his  opinion  of  one  of  her 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  which  hod  excited  some  sensation  at  the 
time  of  its  publication: — "You  have  never  got  half  the  praise 
*  Vivian'  ought  to  have  procured  you.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
class  from  which  the  excellent  portrait  was  drawn  feel  the  resem- 
blance too  painfully  to  thank  the  author  for  it;  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  common  readers  understand  it  in  the  least.  I,  who 
(thank  God)  am  neither  great  man  nor  politician,  have  li\ed 
enough  among  them  to  recognise  the  truth  and  nature  of  the 
painting,  and  am  no  way  implicated  in  the  satire." 

In  1823,  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Edinburgh  with  two  of  her 
sisters,  Harriet  and  Sophia.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  making  a  tour  into  the  Highlands,  they 
proceeded  to  Abbotsford,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
whom  they  remained  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  "The 
next  month — August,  1823 — was  one  of  the  happiest  in  Scott's 
life.  Never  did  I  see  a  brighter  day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget 
her  look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at  his  arch- 
way, and  exclaimed,  '  Everything  about  yon  is  exactly  what  one 
ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to  dream ! '  The  weather  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  edifice,  and  its  appurtenances,  were  all  but  complete ; 
and  day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host  had 
always  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.  One  day  there  was  fishing  on 
the  Cauldshields  Loch,  and  a  dinner  on  the  heathy  bank.  Another, 
the  whole  party  feasted  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  Waterfall  in 
the  glen ;  and  the  stone  on  which  Maria  that  day  sat  was  ever 
afterwards  called  EdgewortICa  atone"  The  following  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter's description  of  her,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie : — "We  saw, 
you  will  readily  suppose,  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and 
two  very  nice  girls,  her  younger  sisters.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  more  of  this  very  remarkable  person,  than  that  she  not  only 
completely  answered,  bnt  exceeded,  the  expectations  which  I  had 
formed.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  naivete  and  good- 
hnmonred  ardour  of  mind  which  she  unites  with  snch  formidable 
powers  of  acute  observation.  In  external  appearance  she  is  qnite 
the  fairy  of  our  nursery  tale,  '  the  Whippity  Stowrie,'  if  yon  re- 
member such  a  sprite,  who  came  flying  through  the  window  to 
work  all  sorts  of  marvels.  I  will  never  believe  but  what  she 
has  a  wand  in  her  pocket,  and  polls  it  out  to  conjure  a  little 
before  she  begins  to  those  very  striking  pictures  of  manners." 


In  the  summer  of  1825,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  his  tour  through 
Ireland,  returned  Miss  Edgeworth's  visit,  and  was  received  by  her 
with  great  distinction  and  hospitality,  at  Edgeworthstown,  where 
he  and  his  party  remained  a  week.  She,  and  her  sister  Harriet, 
and  her  brother  William,  then  joined  Sir  Walter's  party  for  (be 
rest  of  their  Irish  travels.  Of  her  facility  in  writing,  Sir 
Walter  gives  tha  following  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna 
Baillie,  dated  from  Abbotsford,  October  12th,  1^23 :—"  I  haTc 
not  the  pen,"  he  says,  "  of  our  friend  Maria  Edgeworth,  who 
writes  all  the  while  she  laughs,  talks,  eats,  and  drinks — and  I 
believe,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  far  in  the  secret,  all 
the  time  she  sleeps  too.  She  has  good  luck  in  having  a  pea 
which  walks  at  once  so  nnweariedly  and  so  well." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  last  work  of  fiction,  a  novel  entitled  "Helen," 
in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  1S34.  It  is  not  inferior  to  any 
of  her  other  works.  Besides  those  already  roeutioned,  she  also 
wrote  " The  Modern  Grisclda,"  "  Frank,"  "  Garry  Owen,"  "Lau- 
rent le  Paresscux,"  "  Little  Plays  for  Young  People,"  "  Moral 
Tales,"  "Parent's  Assistant,"  "Patronage  and  Comic  Drama*," 
&c.  For  many  years,  indeed,  literary  composition  formed  the 
chief  business  of  her  life.  Originality  and  fertility  of  invention, 
and  a  power  of  depicting  Irish  manners,  unequalled  among  modern 
authors,  are  her  chief  characteristics  as  a  novelist.  She  especially 
shone,  however,  in  those  delightful  stories,  written  in  so  beautifully 
simple  a  style,  in  which  the  youthful  mind  is  made  first  to  com- 
prehend its  part  in  the  great  drama  of  social  life. 

In  private  life,  MUs  Edgeworth  was  highly  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her ;  and  in  her  intercourse  with  societ), 
she  is  described  as  having  been  most  unaffected  and  agreeable. 
She  was  born  about  the  year  1766,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  about  eighty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 


LIEUT.  GENERAL  SIB  JASPER  NICOLLS,  K.C.B. 

At  Goodrest  Lodtre,  his  seat  near  Reading,  on  the  4th  May, 
Lieut.  General  Sir  J.vspfr  Nicolls,  K.C.B.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  45th  foot,  in  1793.  He  commanded  a 
company  under  Lord  Lake  in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Argaum,  and  at  the  siege  and  storming  of  Gawil- 
ghur.  In  1805,  Major  Nieolls  joined  Lord  Cathcart's  army  in 
Hanover.  In  the  following  year,  he  proceeded  with  the  expedi- 
tion under  General  Crawford  to  South  America,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  assault  on  Buenos  Ayres,  in  July,  1807.  In 
lb  US,  he  embarked  for  Spain,  and  for  his  services  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  command  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  14th  Foot  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  in  January,  1809,  he  received  a  medal.  Soon 
after,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Walchercn.  Subsequently, 
he  served  mauy  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  during  the  Nepaul 
war  he  commanded  the  force  which  conquered  the  province  of  Ku- 
mawn  in  April,  1815.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Pindarree  war.  At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  in  1825,  Major- 
General  Nieolls  commanded  the  2d  Infantry  division,  which  divi- 
sion carried  the  left  breach,  January  IS,  1826.  For  this  eminent 
service  he  waa  the  same  year  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.  In  1833,  he  became  colonel  of  the  93d  foot.  In 
1840,  he  waa  removed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  38th  Foot,  and  in 
1843,  to  that  of  the  5th  Fusiliers.  He  was  commander-in-chief 
in  the  East  Indies  from  1839  to  1843,  and  held  the  local  rank 
of  general  there. 


GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 
At  London,  on  the  9th  May,  General  Sir  Robert  Thomas 
Wilsow,  late  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  eminent  painter, 
and  waa  born  in  1777.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Bedford.  In  the  last  war  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ser- 
vices. In  1794  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
Flanders,  as  a  volunteer.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a  coronetry  in 
the  15th  Dragoons;  and  on  the  24th  April  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  one  of  the  eight  officers  who,  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons, 
saved  the  Emperor  of  Germany  from  the  French  cavalry,  for 
which  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1799  he  served  in  Holland,  and  in  1801  in  Egypt.  He  was 
at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1806,  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Hutchinson  to  the  continent  on  a  secret  mission, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Barros.  He 
raised  and  organised  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  with  which  corps  he 
rendered  essential  service  to  our  army  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
was  subsequently  the  British  Commissioner  with  the  Russian 
army  during  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1812;  and  it  was  he  who 
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saved  the  Russians  against  a  secret  plot  for  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  He  served  in  the  principal  actions  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  December,  1815,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  Messrs.  Bruce 
and  Hntchinson,  was  instrumental  in  the  escape  from  Paris  of  Lava- 
lrttc,  w  ith  whom  he  passed  the  barriers  in  a  cabriolet.  With  his  two 
English  friends,  lie  was  afterwards  arrested,  and  tried  by  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment.  He  was  dis- 
Liisscd  from  the  army  in  18*21,  for  his  conduct  at  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Caroline,  but  a  general  subscription  was  entered  into  to  in- 
demnify him.  He  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general, and  became  a  general  iuNovember,  1841.  In  1 S35  he 
was  appointed  Golonelof  the  15th  Dragoons.  He  was  Governor 
uf  Gibraltar  from  1842  to  1848.  In  1814  he  was  nominated  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and,  in  1813,  a 
Knig bt  of  St.  George,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  for 
his  services  daring  the  campaigns  of  1812-13.  In  1811  he  had 
been  made  a  Commander  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1814  he  received  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  the  First  Class  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia. 
These  orders  were  all  resumed  by  their  respective  sovereigns  in 
1521.  In  1818  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  first  elected  M.P.  for 
Southwmrk,  and  sat  till  1831.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,"  1S02  ;  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  British  Army,"  1*04; 
"An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Kossian  Army  ;"  "  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power 
of  Russia,"  &c.  His  death  took  place  somewhat  suddenly,  hav- 
ing been  out  walking  the  day  before. 


GENERAL  THE  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  PAGET,  G.  C.  B. 

At  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  May,  General 
the  Hon.  Sir  Edwakd  Paget,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  Colonel  of  the  28th  Foot.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  being  the 
third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Champagnl,  Dean  of  Clonmacnoisc,  Ire- 
Isnd.  He  was  born  in  1775  ;  entered  the  army  as  comet  and 
sub-lieutenant,  March,  1792;  became  captain  the  following  Decem- 
ber— major,  Nov.  1793 — and  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1 794,  in  which 
year  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  He 
was  at  Lord  St.  Vincent's  action  of  February  14th,  1797;  became 
colonel  in  179S ;  and  was  in  the  actions  of  the  8th,  13th,  and 
2 1st  March,  in  Egypt,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  also  at  the  investment  uf  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  He 
became  major-general  in'  January,  180." ;  and  in  the  action  at 
Oporto,  12th  May,  1809,  he  lost  his  left  arm.  He  was  also,  as 
well  as  his  noble  and  gallant  brother,  in  the  Corunna  retreat, 
and  received  a  medal  for  his  services  on  that  occasion.  He 
Wrae  a  lieutenant-general,  June  4th,  1811.  In  1812  he  was 
nominated  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  for 
his  services  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  the  same  year,  he  was  made 
Knight  Grand  Croat  of  the  Bath.  In  December,  IS  15,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  28th  ;  and  in  May,  1825,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  general  In  1887  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  Sir  Edward  married  first  in  May,  1804, 
Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  William,  first  Lord  Bagot,  by  whom, 
who  died  May  30th,  1806,  he  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Francis  Edward, 
Rector  of  Elford,  county  of  Stafford;  and,  secondly,  in  1815, 
Harriet^  fourth  daughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Sir  Edward 
Paget  was  the  fourth  in  seniority  of  the  generals  of  the  army. 


SIR  NESBIT  J.  WILLOUGHBT,  K.C.H. 

At  London,  on  the  19th  May,  Sir  Nesbit  Josuu  Wil- 
louchbt,  K.C.H.  and  C.B.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Apsley  House,  Not- 
tingham, of  the  family  of  Lord  Middleton,  by  his  secoud  wife, 
the  daughter  of  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Wester  Kinloch,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Edward  Gibson,  Baronet,  and  maternally  des- 
cended from  the  first  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  born  in  1777, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1790.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1803, 
sad  a  captain  in  1810.  He  served  with  great  distinction  during 
the  late  war.  He  was  nominated  a  Commander  of  the  Bath  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1815,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Guelphic 
Order  of  Hanover,  on  the  17th  of  Jannary,  1832.  In  1841,  he 
was  appointed  naval  aide-camp  to  the  Queen.  He  became  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1847,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death 


Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  He  was  in  the  receipt  of  pensions 
for  wounds  amounting  to  £550  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his 
half-pay,  and  was  also  on  the  "  good  service"  pension  list.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  upwards  of  filly  sharp  encounters  with  the 
enemy.  When  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  George,  he  was  in  a 
boat  of  that  ship,  which  miraculously  escaped  destruction  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Ajax,  while  on  fire. 
He  was  unmarried.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
twice — first,  from  George  IV.,  for  his  naval  services;  and, 
secondly,  from  William  IV.,  on  receiving  the  Guelphic  Order. 


SHI  EDWARD  KNATCHBULL,  BARONET. 

At  his  residence,  Mersham  Hatch,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  24th  May,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Kjcatchbull, 
Baronet,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  born  in  1781,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  the  eighth  Baronet  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  William  Weston  Hugeson,  Esq.,  of  Provenders,  Kent* 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1819.  At  one  period  Sir  Edward'a 
name,  as  a  public  man,  was  more  prominent  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  he  having  been  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  from 
December,  1834,  till  April,  1835,  and  from  September,  1841,  to 
February,  1845.  He  represented  the  county  of  Kent  in  Parlia- 
ment, from  October,  1819,  to  April,  1831,  and  sat  for  East  Kent 
from  January,  1833,  to  February,  1845,  when  he  retired  from 
Parliament.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  country  gentleman.  Sir  Edward  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Honywood,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Norton  Joseph,  who 
succeeds  him.  She  died  in  1814*  and  in  1820  he  took,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Godmersham  Park,  Kent.  In  1834,  he  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. He  was  also  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Kent.  The  baronetcy 
was  created  in  1641.  The  first  Baronet  was  Sheriff  of  London, 
and  represented  Kent  in  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
The  family  have  held  Mersham  Hatch  since  the  second  year  of 
King  Henry  H. 


ADMUIAL  SIR  ADAM  DRUMMOND. 

At  London,  on  the  3d  May,  Admiral  Sir  Adam  Drummond, 
K.C.H.,  of  Mcgginch,  Pertlishire,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Colin  Drummond,  Esq.,  by  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.,  of  Rossie,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  was  the  elder  brother  of  General  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond. He  was  bom  in  1770,  and  entered  the  navy  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1780.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1795,  a  commander 
in  1798,  a  captain  in  1799,  a  rear-admiral  in  1830,  and  a  vice- 
admiral  in  1837.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue 
in  1848.  He  was  midshipman  of  the  Raisonnable  at  Rodney's 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  subsequent  action  in  1780.  lie 
also  served  as  lieutenant  in  Duncan's  celebrated  victory  of  Cam- 
perdown.  In  1798  and  1799  he  commanded  the  Bull  Dog  at 
Alexandria  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  San  Leon  in  1798,  and  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
in  1799.  In  1*08  he  captured  Le  Rennair,  a  French  privateer, 
off  the  Irish  coast.  He  married,  in  1801,  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athol,  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Menzies,  Bart.  She  died  in  1832.  Admiral 
Drummond  was  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  aie  descended  from  Sir  Malcolm 
Drummond,  who  was  Lord  of  Concraig,  in  the  time  of  King  David 
of  Scotland. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LIMERICK. 

At  Birmingham,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Edmund  Knox,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  arrived  at  that  town  on  his  way  to 
Ireland,  suffering  at  the  time  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
caused  by  cold.  Finding  himself  unable  to  prosecute  his  jour- 
ney, medical  advice  was  procured,  but  without  effect.  He  was 
the  seventh  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Northland,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Lord  Knapton,  and  brother  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Ranfurly.  He  was  educated  at  ,Trinity  College,  Dublin,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1831,  and  translated  to  the  See  of 
Limerick  in  1834.  He  married,  in  1796,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Thomas  Heskcth,  Esq.,  but  his  lady  died  in  1837.  His  lord- 
ship's remains  were  removed  to  Rostrevor  in  Ireland. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

At  his  residence  in  Piccadilly,  London,  on  the  2Gth  May, 
William  Audrey  Db  Yere  Beauclerk,  ninth  Duke  of  St. 
Albans.  He  was  the  son  of  the  eighth  Duke  by  his  second 
wife,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Nclthorpe,  E»q.,  of  Little 
Grimsby  House,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  born  in  1^01,  aud  suc- 
ceeded Ids  father  in  1825.  He  married  first,  in  1S27,  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Coutts,  "who  began  life,**  sa>»  Mr.  Lockhart,  in 
describing  her  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford,  in  1S25, 
"  as  Miss  Harriet  Mellon,  a  comic  actress  in  a  provincial  troop, 
and  died  Duchess  of  St.  Albans."  She  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Coutts,  Esq.,  the  first  English  banker  of  his  time,  who 
bequeathed  to  her  all  his  enormous  wealth.  She  died  in  1837,  and 
the  Duke  married,  secondly,  in  lb39,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Joseph  Gubbins,  of  Stoueham,  Hants,  and  of  Kilrush, 
county  of  Limerick.  By  his  second  Duchess  he  had  two  sons, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest,  William  Amelius,  the  present 
Duke,  born  in  1840.  His  Grace  was  hereditary  Grand  Falconer, 
and  hereditary  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


THE  $ARL  OF  MAYO. 

At  his  residence,  Bursted  Lodge,  near  Bognor,  on  the  28d 
May,  John  Bourkjs,  fourth  Earl  of  Mayo,  in  his  84th  year. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  third  earl,  Archbishop  of  Tnara,  by  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Meade,  Baronet,  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  was  born  18th  June,  1766.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1794.  In  1792  he  married  the  fourth 
daughter  of  William  Mackworth  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Bitton  House, 
Devonshire,  The  Countess  died  in  1843.  In  1810  he  was  made 
a  Privy  Councillor;  and,  in  1816,  was  elected  a  representative 
Peer  of  Ireland.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Kildare  Militia ;  also, 
a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and,  since  1819,  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  He  filled  the  situation 
of  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  a  large  pension  since  the  Union.  By  hi*3  death 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Irish  Representative  Peerage.  The  late 
Earl  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Robert 
Bourke,  Esq.,  of  Hoyes,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Waterford. 


MR.  HORACE  TWISS. 

At  London,  suddenly,  from  a  complaint  of  the  heart,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
many  years  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  circles  of  the 
metropolis.     He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Rock  Life  Assurance 
Company,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  chairman 
when  his  death  took  place.     Mr.  Twiss's  father  was  a  highly  ac- 
complished and  learned  person.     His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
John  Philip  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.    After  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent education,  he  was  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  an 
attorney's  office.     He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.     He  travelled  the 
Oxford  circnit  for  some  years,  and  became  one  of  its  distinguished 
leaders ;  but  during  the  latter  period  of  his  professional  career 
he  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  equity  courts.     In  his 
younger  days  he  got  a  name  among  the  wits  of  the  day ;  and  in 
Lord  Byron's  journal  he  is  mentioned  once  or  twice.     For  many 
years  he  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Basset.     On 
that  borough  being  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  returned  for  Bridport,  but  only  for  one  parlia- 
ment.      He  was  an  eloquent    speaker,  and   on   several   oc- 
casions he  made  powerful  and  effective  speeches.       On  the 
formation    of  the    Duke    of  Wellington's    administration    in 
1828,   Mr.    Twiss  was    appointed    Under    Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.     He  subsequently  devoted  his  talents  to  the  press. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  plan,  now  generally  adopted 
in  the  morning  papers,  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  reports,  and  for 
many  years  he  ably  supplied  the  House  of  Commons  summary  for 


the  Timet.  lie  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  of  leading 
articles  to  the  same  journal.  Mr.  Twiss  was  afterwards  appointed 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  situation  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,"  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  biography  which  we  possess, 
and  interesting  as  a  collection  of  curious  anecdotes,  relating  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  political  transactions  of  the  century. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 
sub-editor  of  the  Times,  and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Delane,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes 
as  editor  of  that  paper. 


MR.  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.   . 

At  London,  on  the  30th  April,  Mr.  Samuel  Mauttder, 
author  of  various  well-known  useful  publications.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  William  Pinnock,  celebrated  for  his  series  of 
elementary  books  of  education.  In  the  preparation  of  these, 
Maunder  rendered  him  the  most  valuable  assistance ;  in  fact, 
Pinnock's  Catechisms,  and  the  works  especially  of  a  historical 
kind,  were  almost  entirely  compiled  by  him.  He  waa  afterwards 
chiefly  occupied  in  getting  up  those  convenient  volumes  of  re- 
ference which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  from  time  to  time 
published,  under  the  name  of  "  Treasuries,'*  such  as  Mannder's 
Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  History,  of  Biography,  of  Na- 
tural History;  Mannder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury, 
Maunder's  Universal  Class  Book,  Ac.  The  department  of  lite- 
rature in  which  he  was  engaged  is  a  most  laborious  one,  that  of 
compressing,  as  it  were,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  into  the 
smallest  space,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  correctness  and  the  ne- 
cessary and  proper  conveyance  of  information.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  was  a  master  workman,  and  his  publications  will  be 
found  useful,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  old  and  young,  and 
to  the  learned  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant. 


WILLIAM  NICHOLSON,  THE  GALLOWAY  POET. 

At  Kildarroch,  Borgue,  on  the  16th  May,  William  Nichol- 
son, a  minor  poet  of  Galloway,  aged  67.  The  Dtmfrie*  Courier 
states  that  "  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and,  indeed,  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards,  the  deceased  was  as  well  known  iu 
Galloway  (his  native  Stewartry,  especially),  as  its  more  land- 
marking  objects — woods,  mansions,  coasts,  harbours,  hills,  val- 
leys, steeples,  and  streams.*'  It  appears  that  he  combined 
the  occupations  of  trader  and  wandering  minstrel,  and  that  he 
played  upon  the  Irish  bagpipes,  which  ensured  him  a  welcome 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  reached  a  second  edition,  published  in  Dumfries,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life.  A  portion  of  his  poems  had  been  revised  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  principal  piece  in  his  volume  was 
entitled  "The  Country  Lass."  His  most  celebrated  production 
is  "  The  Brownie  of  Blednoeh." 


ROBERT  VERNON,  ESQ. 

At  London,  on  the  22d  of  May,  Robert  Vebnos,  Esq.  of 
Ardington  House,  Berks,  in  his  75th  year.  This  gentleman  was 
known  for  many  years  past,  as  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  artists, 
and  has  acquired  a  lasting  name  to  himself  by  his  munificent 
gift  to  the  nation,  of  the  "Vernon  Gallery ,"  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, the  works  of  modern  British  artists,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  expended  at  least  £150,000.  Mr.  Vernon,  we  believe,  was 
by  trade  a  dealer  in  horses,  and  by  his  integrity,  his  prudence, 
and  his  devotedness  to  business,  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  enlarged  mind,  ever  ready  to  assist 
struggling  talent,  and  to  befriend  the  man  of  genius.  Besides 
the  money  he  speut  in  the  purchase  of  paintings — generally  from 
the  artists  themselves,  and  not  from  dealers— he  expended  large 
sums  in  public  and  private  charity,  and  took  both  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  searching  out  and  fostering  unfriended  merit,  wherever  it 
could  be  found. 
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SCOTCH  BILLS  AND  SCOTCH  REPRESENTATION. 


The  success  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  ^increase  the  re- 
presentation of  Scotland  by  50  per  cent.,  and  men 
do  say  in  Scotland  that  thereby  the  mortal  dulness 
of  the  Commons  would  be  increased  by  four  per 
cent.  The  Scotch  representation  is  every  way  de- 
ficient—first, in  numbers,  which  the  Scotch  cannot 
help;  but,  second,  in-  talents,  which  they  might  en- 
deavour to  amend.  By  some  exertion,  fifty-two  less 
efficient  representatives  might  be  found  in  Parlia- 
ment than  the  gentlemen  sent  up  from  Scotland, 
bat  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  House  would  be 
necessary  in  any  man  who  undertook  to  find  them. 
The  reason  for  this  singular  fact  may  be  difficult  to 
discover,  but  some  cause  will  exist  for  the  most 
intelligent  portion  of  the  empire  choosing,  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  least  active,  useful,  and  able,  sec- 
tion of  the  House.  The  circumstance  does  not  jus- 
tify the  unfair  apportionment  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  should  not  be  deprived  of  our  undoubted 
space  in  Parliament,  even  if  we  are  pleased  to  oc- 
cupy the  Scotch  seats  with  load.  Entitled  to  seventy- 
six  or  eighty  seats,  wo  should  have  them,  even  if  we 
he  obliged  to  send  such  Lord  Broughams  to  the 
House,  as  those  that  were  cunningly  imported  at 
New  York,  by  a  dealer  in  the  heaviest,  and  the 
most  murderous  of  the  viler  metals.  The  mer- 
chant knew  that  our  American  brethren,  who  pro- 
tect themselves  to  the  chin  against  our  manufac- 
tures, had — with  a  love  of  art  more  commendable 
than  their  recent  assaults  on  Mr.  Macready,  and 
slaughter  of  free-born  Americans,  by  way  of  proving 
the  sterling  nature  of  Mr.  Forrest's  representation 
of  Othello — agreed  to  admit  works  of  art  free  of 
duty.  Acting  on  a  fortunate  idea,  he  determined 
to  turn  Lord  Brougham  into  money — to  coin  his 
lordship's  character — a  feat  that  nobody  else,  net 
excepting  the  learned  lord,  could  accomplish — and 
so  he  had  a  few  hundred  statues  of  his  lordship 
cast  in  lead,  after  the  model  of  Punch.  The 
material  in  that  form  defied  the  Custom-house 
officials;  and  the  Broughams  passed  free  into  the 
furnace,  for  no  United  States  law  prevented  the  im- 
molation of  statues  in  the  smelting- pot,  when  they 
would  not  sell  without  its  intervention.  Let  us  have 
our  eighty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  one 
hundred  if  we  deserve  them ;  and  the  spaces  can 
be  filled  by  statues  of  past  genius  done  in  lead. 
They  will  not  serve  us  worse  than  our  present  re- 
presentation.    The  necessity  of  a  voice  for  Scotland  ] 
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—one,  if  we  may  not  have  more,  in  the  House  of 
Commons — is  becoming  yearly  more  apparent.  The 
treatment  of  the  country  is  odious,  and  it  is  of  moro 
consequence  to  the  Government  that  the  people 
begin  to  feci  it  in  that  light.  Scotch  measures  are 
never  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
midnight,  and  it  were  better  if  they  were  never  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Peers,  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night.  The  Peers  have  done  nothing  regarding 
Scotland  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
for  many  years  past,  notwithstanding  the  assevera- 
tions of  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell  on  the 
subject,  whose  avowed  acquaintance  with  our  in- 
terests transcends  that  of  most  people  resident  with- 
in the  country.  The  circumstance  is  more  curious 
from  the  fact  that  the.  Scotch  peers  really  display 
more  genius  than  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Commons. 

The  surprising  revelations  by  Lords  Brougham 
and  Campbell  on  Scotch  affairs  take  the  breath  from 
the  conscientious  reader  in  this  countrv.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Marriage  Bill  as  an  example.  Lord 
Brougham  complains  that  marriage  is  made  easy  iu 
Scotland,  and  ho  wants  to  make  it  difficult.  Lord 
Brougham  finds  marriage,  he  says,  scandalously 
easy,  and  he  will  finish  by  rendering  seduction  safer. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  remonstrates  against 
the  facility  of  marriages,  he  interposes  a  "caveat'* 
to  credulity  in  his  statements,  by  adding  that  many 
people  in  Scotland  know  not  whether  they  be  or  be 
not  married  ;  and  multitudes  more  have  reasonable 
doubts  of  their  legitimacy.  We  never  met  a  mar- 
ried couple— or  two  persons,  male  and  female — 
in  search  of  an  answer  to  the  question,  Are  we 
married?  "We  venture  to  say,  that  nobody  in  Scot- 
land ever  witnessed  a  phenomenon  of  that  kind. 
We  are  assured  that  there  are  not  twenty-four 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  have  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  assertion  is  as  base- 
less as  any  other  assertion  ever  made  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  It  is  merely  a  statement  without  the 
slightest  foundation — without  the  filmiest  shade 
or  phantom  of  truth  in  it — utterly,  entirely,  and 
indefensibly  untrue.  The  matter  of  legitimacy  is 
in 'the  same  position,  of  course,  because  Lord 
Brougham  holds  merely  that  there  have  been  many 
hasty  marriages — ceremonies  of  dubious  force — and 
that  their  offspring  of  indistinct  status  in  the  world 
are  a  legion.  The  first  statement  being  untrue,  the 
second  is  necessarily  erroneous ;  and  we  only  won- 
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der  that  a  lawyer,  who  professes  also  to  be  a  logician, 
should  remonstrate  against  the  facility  of  marriage- 
making;  and  the  doubt,  regarding  the  formation  of 
marriage,  as  co-existing  in  one  country,  at  one  time, 
and  under  the  same  law.  In  Scotland,  Lord 
Brougham  says,  that  an  admission  of  marriage  ac- 
complishes the  fact,  in  whatever  circumstances  the 
admission  be  made.  Not  merely  before  an  anvil,  be 
side  a  forge,  in  the  presence  of  a  smoke-begrimed 
blacksmith — but  even  in  a  brothel,  may  the  magic 
words  be  spoken,  which  bind  human  beings  for  weal 
or  woe  through  life  together.  Even,  says  Lord 
Brougham,  the  continued  residence  together  of  per- 
sons not  man  and  wife,  in  the  capacity  of  man  and 
wife,  is  held  to  constitute  them  what  they  are  not; 
namely,  married  persons.  Persistence  in  wrong 
will,  in  other  words,  ultimately  produce  right.  Peo- 
ple have  only  to  go  on  tinning  for  a  sufficient  time 
in  order  to  become  virtuous!  This  is,  we  think,  the 
fair  interpretation  of  Lord  Brougham's  expositions 
op  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage.  We  repeat  the 
conclusions  stated  by  him  as  indisputable  facts. 
Many  persons  are  ignorant  whether  they  be  or  be 
not  married — many  more  whether  they  be  or  be  not 
legitimate — many  marriages  are  contracted  in  bro- 
thels— and  many  parties  become  moral  people  by 
continuing  to  live  in  immorality.  The  vice,  in  short, 
consists  not  in  the  fact,  but  in  its  duration  ;  and 
people  have  only  to  travel  long  enough  on  a  wrong 
road  to  be  right  in  the  end. 

The  marriage  law  of  Scotland  affords  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  unmeasured  anathemas  of  the  learned 
Ex-Chaueellor,  or  the  alterations  proposed  by  other 
authorities.  These  changes  are  not  in  reality  required 
on  Scotch  account.  The  hurried  marriages  celebrated  at 
Gretna,  and  other  places  on  the  borders,  are  not  those  of 
Scotoh  persons.  The  individuals  who  visit  blacksmiths' 
shops,  or  even  their  dwelling  houses,  on  this  important 
mission,  are  not  subjectaorcitizens  of  Scotland.  The  mar- 
riages which  Lord  Brougham  says  can  be  accomplished 
in  brotheh  are  not  Scottish  marriages.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  and  they  have  asked  for  no  amendments  of  the 
law,  nor  for  any  new  act  on  the  subject.  They  only 
beg  from  Parliament,  peace.  They  petition  for  nothing 
more  than  not  to  be  disturbed.  They  are  quite  con- 
tented with  the  common  law  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  they  are 
to  have  new  laws  inflicted  on  them,  not  for  their  con- 
venience, but  for  the  aid  and  comforting  of  parents 
and  guardians  in  England. 

This  state  of  acquiescence  in  the  law  could  not  exist 
contemporaneously  with  the  domestic  hardships  and 
sufferings  described  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  country 
where  public  opinion  runs  avowedly  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  good  and  decent  usage  in  all  affairs  of  this 
kind.  We  are  convinced  that  no  hardship  whatever 
results  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  society  regarding 
marriage  in  this  country — that  Lord  Brougham  could 
notname  a  dozen  persons  of  whose  marriage  the  slightest 
doubt  exists — or  a  similar  number  regarding  whose  le- 
gitimacy any  question  can  be  asked  by  themselves  or 
others.  The  law  in  Scotland  on  this  topic  does  not 
rest  the  proof  on  records  or  registers  in  which  er- 
rors may  occur.  The  improvement  and  perfection 
of  registration  are  essentially  necessary.   No  more  ob- 


jections can  be  entertained  to  that  measure  in,  than 
!  out  of  Scotland.  Complete  registration  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  perfectly  attainable  without  altering  the 
present  marriage  law.  The  most  accurate  system  of 
registration  is,  however,  liable  to  error.  It  so  happens 
with  us,  that  we  have  personal  and  expensive  proof  of 
that  fact.  An  error  in  a  parochial  registry  has  cost  us 
considerable  sums  of  money  already  of  additional  pay- 
meuts  on  policies,  and  will  continue  to  cost  more  than 
is  just  and  right  to  the  last  of  these  payments.  Similar 
errors  may  occur  in  any  registry,  and  the  Scotch  mar- 
riage law,  without  refusing  that  description  of  proof, 
includes  all  others  that  can  be  offered,  and  especially 
the  most  convincing  and  ostensible.  An  improvement 
in  our  registration  need  not,  therefore,  interfere  with 
the  existing  old,  and,  in  reality,  common  law  of  the 
land ;  which  accepts  as  proof  of  marriage,  for  all  civil 
purposes,  the  admission  or  recognition  of  the  relation 
by  the  parties  who  should  know  best  whether  they  have 
wished  to  form,  and  have  formed  that  contract. 

Wo  remember  some  old  romanoes,  in  which  the  vil- 
lain and  the  victim  were  the  subjects  of  a  mock  mar- 
riage. They  were  married  by  a  tool  of  the  villain  in 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  who  was  believed  by  thevio- 
tim  to  be  a  priest.  The  marriage  was,  however,  spurned 
by  the  intriguer,  or  by  the  novelist  on  his  account,  as 
wholly  untenable,  because  the  "  tool'*  was  not  in  holy 
orders,  and  certainly  deserved  to  be  within  no  other 
or  better  orders  than  those  of  the  nearest  bridewell. 
A  recent  work,  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine,  gives  a  narrative  of  a  deed,  by  which  Catherine 
of  Russia,  through  one  of  her  spies,  destroyed  an 
heiress  of  the  Russian  throne  in  Italy  by  a  similar 
stratagem.  All  these  projects  of  romance  or  of  reality 
would  have  been  cheated  by  Scotch  law.  Parties  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  married,  before  sufficient  wit- 
nesses of  any  description,  are  married,  and  there  is  no- 
thing farther  to  say  in  the  matter.  Parties  who  live 
together  before  the  world,  in  the  capacity  of  man  and 
wife,  avowedly  and  notoriously,  are  also  married,  and 
we  believe  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  in  all  these 
cases,  of  the  effect  in  law.  Some  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  the  expectant  successors  of  wealthy 
persons  have  blamed  these  arrangements,  and  would 
rather  have  illegitimatised  the  offspring  of  a  rich  rela- 
tive than  lost  their  anticipated  share  of  fris  wealth. 
The  public  good  does  not  sympathise  with  private  ends 
of  that  nature,  and  would  not  be  promoted  by  encou- 
raging them.  Other  parties  have  argued  that  weak- 
minded  men  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  and  cheated 
out  of  themselves  by  cunning  women ;  but  that  may 
happen  out  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  slim  and  puny 
terrors  of  a  rcgistraar  looming  between  the  lady  and 
her  prize.  Experience  of  life,  however,  shows  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  community  are  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  severest  sufferers ;  and  a  civilised  com- 
munity will  give  them  what  the  Scotch  give — the  ad- 
vantage of  all  doubts.  The  offspring  of  such  irre- 
gularities are  not,  of  course,  guilty  parties,  and  do  not 
consent  in  any  way  to  their  own  disadvantage.  For 
their  sake,  therefore,  society  gains  by  casting  all  douhts 
to  their  scale  and  in  their  favour.  Justice  indeed  de- 
mands this  to  be  done ;  and  any  system  that  coolly  puts 
the  weak  and  the  innocent  portion  of  societvto  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  every  possible  doubt  cast  against 
them  is  unjust.     Man  or  woman  should  be  held  to  he 
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innocent  in  law  until  they  are  proved  to  be  guilty ; 
but  in  this  important  particular,  the  parties  are  to  be 
called  upon,  not  to  disprove  their  guilt,  but  to  prove 
their  innocence — an  important  distinction,  as  we  shall 


see. 


If  a  person  be  charged  with  criminality  against  the 
law,  the  ohu*  probandi  rests  with  the  accuser,  and  not 
with  the  accused.  A  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
has  not  to  prove  that  he  did  not  commit  murder — that 
he  did  not  steal — that  he  did  not  break  the  peace,  or 
hii  neighbour's  gate,  bell,  or  door-knocker.  In  a  fit  of 
indignation  against  a  worthless  charge,  or  as  the  best 
means  of  averting  it,  he  may  prove  all  that  if  he  pleases, 
byana/^/,  or  otherwise ; — but  his  safety  is  secured  by 
standing  out  on  the  defensive,  maintaining  a  dogged  si- 
lence after  pronouncing  the  words  "not  guilty,"  and 
saying  nothing  more,  unless  his  prosecutor  can  estab- 
lish his  guilty  connection  with  the  crime  by  evidence. 
This  is  the  precise  position  of  a  female  in  Scotland 
▼hose  marriage  is  denied  by  the  person  with  whom  she 
has  openly  lived  as  his  wife,  and  used  his  name  pub- 
licly, and  apparently  with  his  knowledge.  The  occur- 
rence of  marriage  might  still  be  denied  by  the  indivi- 
dual, or,  more  probably  still,  by  his  relatives ;  but  he 
or  they  have  to  prove  that  no  declaration  of  marriage 
occurred — a  proof  clearly  impossible — so  perfectly  im- 
possible, that  the  law  assumes  at  once  that  it  must 
have  occurred;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  assumption 
and  use  of  the  name  with  the  concurrence  of  its  owner 
constituted  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  civil  law.  The 
declaration  before  witnesses  is  self- sufficient. 

Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends  wish  to  substitute 
for  this  law  a  system  of  registration,  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, similar  to  that  existing  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  product  of  these  laws  in  these  countries  is  a  mul- 
titude of  bigamy  cases  and  of  provokingly  quiet  mar- 
riages.  The  English  and  Irish  newspapers  contain,  we 
should  think,  a  bigamy  case  on  an  average  for  each 
publication.     Sometimes  these  cases  arc  very  compli- 
cated.    Recently,  one  man,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  deficient 
of  an  eye,  was  seized  by  three  females  in  the  street,  at 
Cork,  who  each  claimed  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  and  not 
one  of  them,  perhaps,  was  lawful ;  for  some  difficulty 
exists  in  observing  all  'the  forms  of  law  in  Ireland, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  married.     The  best  course  when 
a  sure   and  firm    act    of   matrimony   is    intended, 
19  to  employ  an  acute  solicitor.       Neither  man  nor 
woman   is   absolutely  safe  otherwise.      To  be  mar- 
ried without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  person  to  whom  one  wants  to  be  thus  en- 
gaged, is  dangerous  anywhere,  and  doubly  dangerous 
in  Ireland.     We  remember  the  commotion  raised  a  few 
years  since  by  an  ecclesiastical  official,  termed  the 
"  surrogate ''  at  Armagh,  and  his  allies  and  supporters, 
who  insisted  that  one-half  of  the  community  who  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  respectable  married  people  were 
anything  but  right  in  their  notions.     The  dodge  was 
clever  and  wicked.    Some  men  of  pernicious  character 
determined  to  become  bigamists  without  incurring  the 
punishment  annexed ;  and  so  they  insisted  that  they 
always  had  been  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
hut  had  been  erroneously  married  by  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  therefore  were  in  no  ways  to  be  con- 
sidered as  married.   The  plea  was  actually  successful. 
An  act  has  since  then  been  passed,  with  an  ex  post  facto 
application  to  make  valid  the  doubtful  past,  and  render 


troublesome  all  the  future.  Under  this  act  a  con- 
siderable business  is  done  by  a  class  of  officials  called 
"  registraars, "  who  do  marriages  at  a  cheap  rate,  after 
the  Gretna  fashion,  and  who  are  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  power,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to 
license  places  of  public  worship  for  the  performance 
of  marriage  before  noon.  Nobody  can  get  married 
who  will  not  get  up,  once  in  life,  before  the  canoni- 
cal hour  of  twelve  o'clock ;  unless  by  the  registraar, 
who  is  probably  either  above  or  without  canon 
law.  This  functionary  keeps  a  book  of  notice, 
open  to  public  inspection;  and  so  any  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  may  feel  suspicion  of  the  tendency  of  child 
or  ward  to  contract  a  mis-alliance,  has  only  to  keep  up 
acquaintance  with  the  notice  book  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  design.  We  need,  however,  scarcely  say 
that  the  manuscript  work  in  question  is  seldom  perused 
with  attention  by  the  proper  parties,  and  the  oddest 
imaginable  relations  are  occasionally  formed  by  the 
official,  who,  generally,  reads  a  few  verses  from  the  1st 
chapter  of  Genesis,  to  seal  his  blessing  with  scripture, 
and  all  is  over. 

We  have  described  possible  occurrences  under  the 
law  of  Scotland,  but  the  practice  is  particularly  public. 
Contracts  of  this  kind  are  formed  always  after  due 
notice  in  the  parish  church,  or  churches,  when  the 
parties  reside  in  different  parishes.  The  whole  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  have  been  discussed  for  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  solemnity,  as  this  procla- 
mation is  generally  repeated  twice  or  thrice  on  succes- 
sive Sabbaths.  All  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
match  have  been  debated  by  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  parties  for  a  considerable  period.  The  session- 
clerk  has  made  the  necessary  entries.  The  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  which  the  bride  attends  is  requested 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  which  becomes  one  of  an 
entirely  religious  character,  to  which  the  fullest  pub- 
licity has  been  giveu.  In  no  country  on  the  face  of 
earth  are  fewer  secret  marriages  effected  than  in  Scot- 
land; and  in  none  do  fewer  complaints  exist  on  the 
topic  which  Lord  Brougham  and  the  legislature  pro- 
pose to  redress  and  amend. 

The  Lunacy  bill,  intended  to  obviate  an  old  and  a 
very  serious  defect,  at  a  great  and  extravagant  cost, 
after  the  general  adoption  of  means  under  the  present 
law,  almost  commensurate  to  the  evil,  is  delayed  for 
the  session ;  and  the  Marriage  and  Registration  bills 
promise  to  be  the  most  productive  jobs  for  the  variety 
of  young  and  deserving  Whigs,  who  wait  appointments 
with  all  the  anxiety  and  impatience  evinced  by  Van 
Amburgh's  young  lions  for  their  food.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  prudential  anxieties  of  those  gentle- 
men for  their  own  interests,  or  with  the  activity  of 
the  Lord-Advocate  on  their  behalf.  That  unfortunate 
official  has  to  stand  sponsor,  not  for  the  learning,  but 
for  the  living  of  a  numerous  flock,  and  must  be  natu- 
rally desirous  to  have  all  of  them  well  housed.  If, 
moreover,  new  appointments,  commissionerships,  and 
so  on,  must  be  made,  no  reason  exists  against  their 
distribution  amongst  this  class  of  politicians.  They 
are  not  less  deserving  than  their  opponents.  Their  in- 
fluence is  not  likely  to  be  more  prejudicial  than  that 
of  their  antagonists.  The  most  inveterate  economist 
would  probably  allow  them  to  be  the  least  of  two 
evils.  Certainly  they  are  better  than  the  Mules — 
|  the  followers  of  Peel ;  because  they  know  something 
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of  their  own  mind.  Our  complaint  is  against  the  mul- 
tiplication of  places — not  against  the  men  in  whose 
favour  they  will  be  multiplied. 

The  Scottish  Sanatory  Act  has  bored  its. way  like  a 
mole  under  ground.  #  "We  know  nothing  of  it  except 
from  the  dust  it  throws  up — the  little  hillocks  made 
by  it  here  and  there,  as,  when  it  was  proposed  for  a 
second  reading  and  denied;  when  it  was  ultimately 
read  a  second  time ;  or  when  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  details.  A  bill  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, belongiug  to  any  other  section  of  the  empire, 
would  have  been  opculy  discussed.  The  measure  com- 
prehends immense  interests,  and  its  purposes  require 
enormous  powers.  Very  few  of  the  public  are,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  its  provisions.  They  generally 
know  the  want  of  sanatory  regulations ;  and  they  hear 
that  the  worthy  Lord- Advocate  and  his  parliament  are 
doing  something  against  the  cholera,  typhus  fever, 
doctors,  and  druggists.  With  the  exception  of  the 
members  of  the  metropolitan  municipality,  few  of  them 
knew  anything  more  of  the  business  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  month.  They  assumed  that  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  sanatory  act  was  sanatory ;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council  negative  the  opinion,  and  ask 
delay  and  a  careful  consideration  of  details.  The  bill 
has  been  already  too  long  delayed ;  and  now  its  advo- 
cates say — When  you  are  offered  a  measure,  you  seek 
a  reprieve  for  dung  hills — commutation  of  the  sentence 
on  bad  drainage,  and  you  cast  many  objections  before 
the  bill  you  sought.  The  great  error  is  in  the  last 
clause  of  this  sentence,  which  assumes  that  our  want 
of  a  sanatory  act  justifies  the  legislature  in  imposing 
upon  us  anything  under  that  name.  Their  proposed  bill 
is  liable  to  numerous  objections — "to  objections  as/* 
say  the  auctioneers,  "too  numerous  to  mention ;"  but 
its  obvious  tendency  to  centralise  all  power  is  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  N  othing  will  warn  our  Whigs  against 
centralization.  They  want  to  do  everything  as  the  Social- 
ists propose  to  cook  their  food  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  one  establishment,  with  a  boiler  like  a  beer- 
tun,  or  on  a  nursery  floor  of  two  acres,  and  by  steam. 
That  system  will  neither  do  well  in  England  nor  in 
Scotland.  People  want  to  mend  the  ways  of  their  own 
parish,  and  pay  for  the  gas  of  their  own  street  lamps, 
and  not  those  of  the  streets  in  other  towns.  No- 
thing is  more  amusing  than  the  terrible  protests 
of  the  London  WThig  journals  against  the  imprudence, 
oppression,  and  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  towards 
Hungary  on  the  present  occasion.  The  poor  Aus- 
trians have  done  nothing  more  than  copy  the  Whig 
policy  of  Britain.  They  merely  wanted  leave  to  do 
everything  for  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Bo- 
hemia, Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  Tyrol,  at  Vienna;  as 
the  Whigs  try  to  do  everything  for  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  India,  and  all  our  forty -three  colonies,  at  Lon- 
don. The  Austrians  made  slight  differences,  certainly, 
in  the  mode  of  Government.  They  proposed  univer- 
sal suffrage,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  like  Mr. 
Hume's  suffrage ;  and  they  have  fallen  into  dreadful 
trouble  by  their  liberality.  The  Hungarians,  whom  the 
London  Whig  journals  support  so  lustily,  are  merely 
fighting  for  the  privileges  sought  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
for  Ireland — whom,  we  fear,  Mr.  Roebuck  would  al- 
most permit  to  be  hung  in  his  strict  attachment  to 
legal  sternness,  unless,  indeed, the  Times  of  19th  ult. un- 
reported, as  is  more  than  likely,  the  speech  of  the  mem- 


ber for  Sheffield.  Let  it  be  understood  in  passing— 
understood  in  London  and  elsewhere — by  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  by  others,  that  if  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  should,  or  might 
be  hung,  M.  Kussoth,  General  Georgy,  the  Dembin- 
skis,  and  all  the  other  friends  of  the  London  Whigs, 
commanding  in  Hungary,  including  General  Bern,  the 
clever  correspondent  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  should 
be  doubly  hung ;  for  we  know  not  how  virtue  in  Hun- 
gary can  be  transformed  into  crime  in  Ireland,  by 
merely  being  conveyed  westward ;  although  we  put  in 
remembrance  our  opposition  to  the  mad  freaks  and 
wicked  proceedings  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  bis  friends. 
The  Whigs  must  cease  centralising,  or  they  will  waken 
some  day  from  their  dream  with  the  discovery  of  a 
federal  union. 

The  Scotch  complain  with  truth,  more  of  omission 
than  comm ission.  We  ask  a  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates 
(Scotland)Bill,  and  might  as  well  beg  the  moon,  from  our 
present  legislature.  We  solicit  corresponding  facilities 
for  our  business  to  those  prepared  and  proposed,  and 
rightly  proposed,  for  Ireland.  We  find  our  country- 
men expatriated  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  because  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  docs  not  wish  to  improve  his  principality ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has  a  deer  forest  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  long.  We  find  poorer,  and,  literally,  pen- 
niless landlords  copying  the  example  of  the  leviathans  in 
land.  We  have  these  atrocities  to  the  public  interest, 
aud  often  even  to  individuals  committed  under  legisla- 
tive sanction.  We  demand  free  trade  in  land,  that 
our  waste  places  may  be  cultivated ;  that  one-half  of 
the  country  may  not  be  depopulated ;  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil  may  be  evolved,  and  made  subser- 
vient to  the  support  and  employment  of  the  people. 
In  answer,  we  are  told  that  the  country  is  poor ;  that 
the  soil  is  bad,  and  the  climate  is  worse,  so  that  the 
capital  and  the  labour  requisite  for  its  improvement 
would  be  thrown  away.  More  objectionable  means  of 
spending  money  exist,  however,  than  by  paying  la- 
bourers even  to  trench  bad  soil  in  a  cold  climate.  We 
have  no  right  to  compel  the  existing  landowners  to 
pay  out  money  in  this  way.  If  they  think  their  waste 
lands  valueless,  they  will  be  disposed  to  accept  a  small 
price  for  them.  If  capitalists  can  be  found  willing  to 
give  them  anything  for  nothing,  then  they  should  accept 
and  be  thankful ;  but  the  Legislature  will  not  permit 
them.  The  entail  law  stands  in  the  way.  Somebody 
in  leading-strings  cannot  consent,  or  some  other  person 
refuses  to  concur ;  and  because  the  land  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  by  the  present  and  the  future,  the  manufac- 
ture of  wildernesses  proceeds  briskly,  and  their  main- 
tenance is  secure. 

The  persons  who  say  that  the  improvement  of  land 
in  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands  will  not  pay,  are 
answered  by  experience.  One  gentleman,  a  Glasgow 
merchant,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  purchased,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  potato  failure,  an  estate  in  the  island  of  Islay. 
He  has  published  his  experience;  and  it  is  highly  fa- 
vourable. When  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  little 
potentates,  were  begging  money  to  feed  and  expatri- 
ate the  peasantry  on  their  estates,  Mr.  M'Ewan 
frankly  told  the  people  ou  his  estate  that  no  charity 
would  be  given  by  him,  none  sought  from  the  public, 
and  none  permitted,  if  his  influence  could  prevent  the 
contagion  of  dependence  from  spreading  amongst 
them,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  sickly  and  the  in- 
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firm, for^whom  lie  would  provide;  but  he  offered  em- 
ployment ou  the  soil  at  their  own  doors,  ou  fair  wages. 
He  began  his  operatious.  The  agriculturists  of  the 
Highlands  pronounced  them  Utopian,  but  he  perse- 
vered ;  and,  from  statements  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Begg, 
which  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  a  valuable  pamph- 
let published  by  that  gentleman,  lie  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Other  landlords  might 
have  been  equally  successful.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
instead  of  pestering  the  Highland  Relief  Committee 
for  money,  to  buy  food  for  his  "banished  cottiers" 
from  old  lona  and  Tyree,  could  have  found  work  to 
them,  and  wealth  to  himself,  and  strength  to  the 
country,  by  employing  them  on  his  own  estates.  We 
need  badly  a  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  (Scotland) 
Bill;  for,  although  the  Lord  Advocate's  Entail  Act 
nas  been  a  partial  improvement,  yet  its  benefits  are  j 
too  limited  for  the  Held  that  has  to  be  wrought.  Re- 
lief to  the  Highlanders  never  would  be  sought  in 
charity  if  the  laud  were  relieved  from  the  thraldom  of 
impoverished  or  spiritless  owners.  The  people  arc 
accused  of  indolence,  and  the  charge  is  not  deficient  in 
truth,  but  the  fault  is  created  and  fostered  by  law. 
They  are  made  indolent  by  bad  legislation.  Men  who 
cannot  be  ensured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  product 
from  their  toil  will  not  be  patient  and  persevering  in 
their  labour.  The  Highlanders  are  not  only  tenants 
at  will,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extensive  sheep 
fanners, hut  they  are  debarred  from  the  most  productive 
parts  of  the  land.  The  infatuation  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  most  extensive  landholders  is  inexplicable.  Men 
are  driven  from  their  native  land  to  "  tear  in"  and  till 
forests  and  prairies  in  the  west,  who  leave  behind  them 
land,  from  its  position  and  other  circumstances,  natu- 
rally more  valuable,  but  uncultivated.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  owners  are  told 'by  practical  agriculturists  of 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  climate,  as  Mr.  M'Ewan  was  told  and  warned 
against  his  outlay  ;  bnt  let  us  have  fee-trade  in  land, 
and  men  will  be  found  willing  to  expend  the  money, 
and  take  the  risk  of  the  results.  The  Western  High- 
lands and  Isles  have  soil  in  many  places  equal  to  the 
Lothians,  and  a  climate  not  inferior  to  any  part  of 
Scotland.  They  arc  intersected  by  innumerable  lochs 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  the  cheapest  means  of 
conveying  heavy  produce.  They  are  situated  in  the 
eye  of  the  most  desirable  markets,  for  they  ail  commu- 
nicate by  these  water  channels  with  the  Clyde.  They 
have  the  most  unquestioned  facilities  for  rearing  all 
descriptions  of  stock,  and  supplying  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. The  soil  is  more  accessible  during  winter 
than  even  in  the  Scottish  lowlands,  supplying  thus  the 
most  necessary  advantages  in  what  is  called  green 
croppiug.  This  district  of  country  is  quite  competent 
to  rear  and  fatten  all  the  stock  imported  into  England 
or  Scotland,  and  all  the  provisions  brought  from  Ame- 
rica or  elsewhere.  In  making  up  this  supply,  an  enor- 
mously larger  population  would  be  supported  in  com- 
fort than  now  exist  in  penury.  The  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands,  instead  of  supporting  in  misery  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  might  have  a  population  of  two 
million  subsisting  in  comfort,  buying  manufactures  for 
the  produce  they  sold ;  and  between  whom  and  the 
looms  and  forges  of  .this  country  no  tariff  barrier  would 
intervene.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  afforded  that 
the  soil  of  Scotland  might  employ  profitably  a  far  larger 


population  than  are  now  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 
Instead  of  being  a  nation  of  nearly  three  millions,  we 
might  be  nearly  five  millions,  and  be  all  the  happier 
for  the  increase.  Free  trade  in  land  is  requisite  to 
accomplish  this  change,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  country  with  the  Parliament  is  most 
important — its  safety,  and  the  subsistence  of  its  chil- 
dren— an  important  business,  requiring  energy  and 
talent  for  its  accomplishment. 

We  referred  to  the  state  of  the  Scottish  representa- 
tion as  a  reason  for  the  carelessness  evinced  to  Scottish 
business.  The  majority  of  our  members  belong  to  the 
class  of  respectable  men,  who  are  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  to  mix  in  society  without  reproach, 
and  to  pass  through  the  world  in  an  easy  and  credit- 
able way.  They  will  not  materially  trouble  themselves 
on  public  affairs.  The  wonder  regarding  them  is  their 
presence  in  Parliament  under  any  condition.  Why 
were  they  scut  there,  and  why  did  they  go  ?  are  very 
reasonable  queries ;  but  difficult  to  answer.  If  them 
be  any  genius  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  represented  amongst 
the  members.  Mr.  Fox  Mauic  has  more  talent 
than  ambition,  and  he  is  subject  to  the  atmospheric 
influences  of  the  Upper  House.  He  is  rather  a  Peer 
than  a  Commoner,  while  his  public  appearances  are 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  his  office.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  is  named  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Peel  party; 
but  although  he  represents  a  Scotch  constituency,  he 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  Scotch  member,  having  merely 
condescended  to  sit  for  Falkirk,  in  waut  of  any  other 
place.  Mr.  Ewart,  the  member  for  Dumfries,  is  a  per- 
severing man,  crowded  with  good  inteutions,  but  he  is 
English,  and  only  came  for  refuge  to  Dumfries  in  con- 
sequence of  an  eviction ;  and  remains  there,  by  reason 
of  its  cheapness  when  compared  with  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Bouverie  is  also  an  English  Peer's  son,  who  fell  into 
Kilmarnock  by  accident,  and  may  remain  there  for 
many  years,  especially  as  he  displays  some  symp- 
toms of  an  intention  to  advocate  reciprocity,  a  pre- 
valent doctrine  amongst  his  constituents.  The  town  of 
Greenock  is  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Minto's  son, 
Lord  John  Russell's  brother-in-law,  who  never  opened 
his  mouth  in  Parliament,  but  once  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  education.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Paisley  is 
represented  by  another  virtual  Englishman,  although 
originally  connected  with  the  banks  of  Cart,  a  man  of 
strong  good  sense,  but  a  quiet  member.  Glasgow  has 
sent  a  mercantile  and  a  statistical  member.  The  former 
makes  remarkably  condensed  speeches  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  talent  of  his  colleague  is  not  oratorical.  The 
House  would  lose  nothing  if  thev  both  adopted  the  same 
course.  Mr.  Hastie,  of  Glasgow,  may  be  a  very  good  mer- 
chant, and  Mr.  Macgregor  an  excellent  bank  manager, 
or  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  they  do  not 
adequately  represent  Glasgow.  The  Government  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  revealed  the 
secrets  of  the  bill  manufactory  and  statute  production, 
but  who  is  devoid  of  oratorical  powers.  They  were 
indebted  to  the  secretary's  workiug  habits;  but  they 
dislike  the  member.  The  feelings  of  the  Whigs  are 
often  unaccountable.  We  never  discovered  a  good 
reason  for  petting  Mr.  Wilson  and  opposing  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor. They  are  equal  in  every  respect,  except 
years  and  experience,  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor  has  the 
advantage.     We  certainly  do  not  undervalue  the  pub- 
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lie  services  of  the  one  gentleman,  but  the  Whigs  ap-j 
pear  to  have  profited  as  much  from  the  exertions  of 
the  other;  and  do  not,  we  think,  display  the  necessary 
gratitude.  Mr.  Macgregor,  although  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, is  not  much  attached  to  Scottish  interests.  His 
effort  to  make  a  new  borough  of  Kensington,  Chelsea, 
and  Bromptou,  was  not  likea  amongst  his  constituency, 
who  believed  that  they  needed  a  member  more,  and 
that  Scotland  could  consume  the  savings  gained  by  the 
disfranchisement  of  Sudbury  without  attaining  a  fair 
proportion  of  representation.  The  statistical  member 
for  Glasgow  is,  moreover,  not  quite  so  skilful  of  speech 
as  of  figures.  He  may  be  an  arithmetical  genius,  but 
he  is  not  an  oratorical ;  and  the  latter  particular  is  that 
in  which  Scotch  senators  are  deficient. 

The  county  representation  is  merely  respectable,  al- 
though better  than  the  boroughs.  Mr.  Bailie,  Mr. 
dimming  Bruce,  and  Lord  Dnimlanrig,  in  their  several 
walks,  address  the  legislature  so  as  to  command  an 
attentive  hearing.  The  county  representation  produces 
no  member  equivalent  to  Mr.  D'Israeli  on  the  one 
side,  or  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  better  than 
the  boroughs.  Mr.  Hume  is  a  native  of  Montrose,  and 
represents  the  respectable  eastern  knot,  and  may  do  so 
during  his  pleasure ;  but  he  is  in  reality  more  Eng- 
lish than  Scotch.  His  feelings  and  sympathies  are 
thoroughly  English.  He  might  have  saved  himself 
much  labour  by  remaining  steady  in  Montrose;  but 
Mr.  Hume,  although  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest 
men  in  Parliament,  is  not  peculiarly  a  Scottish  repre- 
sentative, is  not  even  particularly  conversant  with  Scot- 
tish affairs ;  and  devotes  his  time  and  his  labour  most 
zealously  and  assiduously  to  the  general  good. 

For  the  leaders  of  Scotch  opinion  we  would  naturally 
look  to  the  metropolitan  representation — the  four  gen- 
tlemen who  sit  in  Parliament  for  Mid-Lothiau ;  but  at 
present  we  must  look  in  vain  to  that  quarter.  The 
county  member  is  not  given  to  legislative  exhibitions, 
and  the  Lord- Advocate  is  the  very  man  against  whom 
the  country  requires  the  protection  of  a  few  able  de- 
baters. The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  represented  by  one 
gentleman  who  owes  his  scat  to  the  respect  entertained 
for  his  father,  as  Louis  Napoleon  is  indebted  for  his 
presidency  to  the  pre-existence  of  his  uncle ;  and  by 
another  who  was  elected  in  a  period  of  deserved  antipa- 
thy to  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  one  member  will  not  speak, 
and  the  other  is  never  heard  when  he  does  speak.  Two 
more  respectable  men  in  their  several  and  proper  de- 
partments could  not  be  wished ;  but  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  most  intellectual  and  literary  city  in  the 
kingdom  they  are  ill  adapted.  The  descent,  even  from 
the  days  of  Abercroraby  and  Campbell,  is  painful.  The 
city  of  Jeffrey  and  Cockburn  could  surely  produce 
members  able  to  take  a  higher  standing  in  the  house 
than  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  is  now  represented, 
without  resorting  to  Leeds  or  drawing  upon  India  for 
a  representative.  And  even  if  one  heavy,  plodding, 
useful  man  be  advisable  to  manage  improvement  bills, 
the  annuity  tax,  and  the  poor-rates,  the  metropolis 
has,  we  trust,  still  another  person  who  might  be  able 
to  take  a  leading  position  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  do  justice  to  his  country. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  convention  of  parochial  repre- 
sentatives was  held  in  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  poor-law.  They  appointed  a  committee,  and 
then  separated.    It  was  a  lame  conclusion  to  a  great 


design,  and  worthless  for  other  than  "  signal "  pur- 
poses. It  was  a  grand  "  sign -post, ' '  and  nothing  more. 
Many  individuals  feel  that  something  should  be  done 
to  rescue  the  country  from  the  poft-mortem  legis- 
lation to  which  it  has  been  long  subjected ;  but  they 
know  not  what  to  do.  The  parochial  boards  have 
shown  them  the  course  that  they  should  take,  and  the 
hint  will  probably  be  adopted.  A  convention  of  this 
nature,  quietly  collected  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  review  its  Scotch  measures,  and,  before  the 
commencement  of  a  session,  to  consider  our  legislative 
necessities,  would  procure  for  6cotch  business  a  be- 
coming share  of  attention.  The  question  naturally 
occurs,  by  whom  would  the  members  be  elected  ?  And 
of  course  it  is  the  most  important  question  connected 
with  the  affair.  The  poor-rate  delegates  had  an  autho- 
rised and  legal  basis,  while  a  genera  convention  would 
rest  merely  on  the  people  who  are  willing,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law — nothing  more  than  producers,  out  of  whom 
rates  and  taxes  must  be  excavated.  The  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  was  once  in  a  position  to  have  accom- 
plished this  work ;  but  it  is  defunct,  a  wnivmm  corpus 
— its  vitality  is  suspended,  probably  never  to  he  re- 
vived. Any  couvention  of  a  useful  character  can  only 
be  formed  by  the  representatives  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions ;  and  might  degenerate  into  a  political  club — 
useful  in  its  way,  but  not  for  this  immediate  purpose. 
We  require  the  revival  of  industry,  the  cultivation  of 
our  waste  lands,  the  removal  of  all  barriers  1o  the 
employment  of  any  or  all  our  resources ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  tendency  to  centralisation  and  com- 
missionerships,  which  exercises  a  baneful  influence  on 
freedom  wherever  it  exists. 

These  are  the  points  for  which  chiefly  we  require 
some  such  organisation.  They  are  different  from  gene- 
ral political  questions,  because  our  wants  of  that  de- 
scription we  hold  nearly,  but  not  altogether,  in  common 
with  our  fellow  subjects.  "  Not  altogether,"  because 
while  England  has  its  forty-shillings  freehold  suffrage 
— a  most  Conservative  qualification  assuredly,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  of  a  good  and  desirable  character — Scot- 
land has  only  a  two  hundred  shillings  county  qualifica- 
tion, and  yet  we  are  not  'five  times  richer  than  Eng- 
land. Why  should  our  artizans,  our  rural  tradesmen, 
the  most  industrious  and  the  most  valuable  class  of  any 
population,  be  denied  the  advantages  and  the  privileges 
bestowed  on  English  artizans,  and  English  village  pa- 
triarchs and  their  sons  ?  Why  should  our  old  cur- 
rency usages — a  system  that  has  carried  the  country 
with  credit  through  many  difficulties  and  changes — be 
blackguarded  by  Peel,  and  changed  to  please  him — 
as  the  marriage-law  is  abused  by  Brougham,  and  altered 
for  his  satisfaction. 

Why,  merely  to  please  English  members,  should 
our  prisons  be  made  palaces,  and  our  homes  of  honest 
men  left  equivalent,  in  damp  aud  darkness,  almost  to 
the  dungeons  of  Chillon,  since  they  are  so  likely  never 
to  require  confinement  in  the  first,  and  never  to  enter 
the  second  ?  Why  are  all  local,  but  important,  laws, 
privileges,  interests — or,  if  they  will,  even  prejudices 
— changed  and  transmuted  ;  and  all  important  business 
and  objects  delayed,  burked,  or  neglected  by  the  Eng- 
lish members,  as  the  great  and  preponderating  majority 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  the 
fault  of  English  members ;  but  most  assuredly  by  th 
errors  of  Scotch  electors,- 
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M ft.  WAHBtTKTON  spends  too  much  time,  and  one- 
third  of  his  work,  on  preliminary  points,  which,  having 
been  more  fully  investigated  still  by  other  historians, 
hm  not  the  interest  to  us  now  that  the  warlike  ex* 
ploits  of  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Prince  Rupert  pos- 
sess.   Hie  secoud  volume   virtually  commences  the 
history  of  the  grand  struggle.     The  burghers  and  the 
jeomen  of  England  were  arrayed  against  the  nobility 
and  their  followers.     Feudalism  on  the  one  side,  free- 
dom on  the  other,  animated  the   combatants.     The 
former  was  beginning  to  fade  and  lose  its  power  in 
England:    Hampden   and    Milton  were   making   li- 
berty better  understood.   Then  it  was  the  aristocracy 
of  the  North  that,  says  Warburton,  "promptly  and 
proudly  raised  itself  up  against  the  democracy  of  the 
South.''     Now  it  is  the  democracy  of  the  North  who 
struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  the  South.    Then 
it  was  Buckinghamshire  for  liberty  against  Lancashire. 
For  some  time  past  it  has  been  Lancashire  for  free- 
dom against  Buckinghamshire.     Coal  and  cotton  have 
changed  the  apparent  position   of  parties ;  and  yet 
their  real  position  is  not  so  greatly  altered.    The  well- 
being  of  England — its  power  and  liberties— were  the 
great  objects  for  which  Hampden  and  his  friends  strug- 
gled, on  views  not  dissimilar,  perhaps,  to  those  enter- 
tained now  by  Buckinghamshire  yeomen.     The  most 
remarkable  change  has  occurred  in  the  distribution  of 
religious  elements.     Buckinghamshire  and  the  south- 
ern counties  were  then  the  cradle  and  strongholds  of 
Presbyteriauism  and  Puritanism ;  while  the  North  was 
Laudite  and  Romanistically  inclined.     The  Yorkshire 
gentlemen  of  those  days  were  zealous  for  the  bishops ; 
and  the  Lord  Stanley  of  the  times — the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Derby — was  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholic 
friends  and  followers. 

The  people  of  London  at  once  furnished  the  Parlia- 
ment with  funds  for  the  strife.  London  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  English  freemen  of  the  day ;  and,  as  often 
before,  and  some  times  since,  its  duty  was  enthusiasti- 
cally done.  Even  in  our  times,  such  semi-cavaliers  as 
our  author  express  astonishment  at  the  zeal  of  the 
London  commoners  in  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Mr. 
TFarborton  thus  describes  their  activity  in  this  respect : 

"There  was  still  much  mooey  required  to  fit  out  the  Round- 
aead  troopers,  and  the  Parliament  appealed  at  once  to  the  Sympa- 
thies and  the  speculations  of  their  city  friends.  They  published 
*  proclamation,  inviting  all '  well-affected  persons  to  briny  their 
plate  and  money  to  Guildhall,  for  the  use  of  Parliament,  engaging 
to  pay  8  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money,  and  that  the  plate,  &c, 
>aooM  be  liberally  valued,  and  the  same  interest  allowed  upon 
the  valuation.'  If  there  are  sometimes  strange  panics  in  the 
none}-  market,  there  arc  also  still  more  unaccountable  contrasts, 
for  which  there  is  no  name;  South  Sea  Bubbles,  Lotteries,  Rail- 
ways, and  other  stimulants  to  stagnant  wealth;  but  none  of  these 
fter  produced  such  an  effect — because  none  were  ever  backed  by 
the  excitement  of  party  and  religious  zeal — as  this  proclamation 
of  the  Parliament.  The  streets  became  choked  with  crowds 
hurrying  to  the  Roundhead  receiving  office.  Capacious  as  were 
the  apartments  destined  to  coiitain  the  spoil,  they  were  soon 
glutted:  sufficient  men  could  not  be  found  to  receive  the  deposits, 
wd  many  were  obliged  to  return  repeatedly  to  the  hall  before 
they  leak  disengage  themselves  of  their  wealth.  Not  only  bul- 
hea,  plate,  and  jewels  were  poured  in  on  the  astonished  collec- 
tor*, but  the  solo  wealth  of  the  poorest,  especially  among  the 


women — marriage-rings,  Mumbles,  silver  hair-pins,  ear-riugs — 
every  one  wished  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause.  The 
golden  calf  of  Aaron  never  received  contributions  more  various 
and  profuse.  Whatever  temporal  return  the  citizens  expected  for 
their  money  and  their  goods,  which  were  taken  as  coin,  no  doubt  it 
was  considered  very  secondary  to  the  triumphant  sense  of  helping 
the  '  good  cause,'  and  promoting  the  object  nearest  to  their  hearts. 
Violent  declamations  in  Parliament,  eager  and  vehement  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  and  an  amazing  outpouring  of  pamphlet  eloquence, 
sustained  this  enthusiastic  liberality. 

11  Charles  immediately  attempted  to  follow  this  example,  but 
the  imitation  was  far  from  successful;  so  loyal  Oxford,  however, 
at  the  first  requisition,  sent  all  her  plate,  and  Cambridge  attempted 
to  do  to  some  time  afterwards.  Haoy,  also,  of  the  gentry  of  the 
north  sent  their  plate,  with  such  contributions  of  money  as  they 
could,  or  could  not,  afford.  All  this,  however,  and  all  other 
means  of  raising  money,  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the  King's  email 
guard,  and  the  expenses  of  his  table.  The  Queen  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  transmit  any  of  the  money  she  had  raised  in  Hol- 
land, so  vigilant  were  the  Parliamentary  restraints  upon  her 
movements." 

We  assure  Mr.  Warburton  that  neither  the  specu- 
lations in  South- Sea  schemes,  railways,  nor  Aaron's  calf, 
furnish  a  just  and  judicious  comparison  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  poor  and  married  females  of  London— 
the  wedding  rings,  the  thimbles,  and  the  silver  hair-pins, 
to  the  common  fund  raised  to  defend  the  common 
people  against  the  tyranny  of  king,  priest,  and  cavalier. 
A  cause  for  which  the  matrons  amongst  the  artisan 
classes  give  their  marriage  rings  has  acquired  a  sacred 
character  in  their  eyes,  and  may  not  be  safely  despised 
by  politician  or  historian.  The  jewellery  of  the  poor 
is  not  extensive  or  valuable,  but  yet  may  be  more 
highly  valued  by  its  owners  than  the  diamonds  of  the 
rich. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  the  first  great  rencontre 
between  the  contending  forces  of  the  Parliament 
aud  the  King.  The  cavaliers  formed  a  gallant  band, 
of  whom  their  historian  says,  "  No  similar  number  of 
troops  ever  counted  so  many  men  of  gentle  blood  and 
noble  bearing  as  were  here.  The  whole  of  the  front 
rank — and  there  were  but  two — had  probably  a  claim 
to  such  distinction,  and  were  furnished  with  armour 
from  their  own  or  their  kinsmen's  ancestral  halls." 
Prince  Rupert  had  taken  his  place ;  always  in  the  van 
as  the  leader  of  the  royal  cavalry.  The  King  marched 
in  the  centre  along  with  Lord  Lindsey;  and  Lord  Digby 
commanded  the  rear.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  was 
fought  on  Sabbath,  the  23d  October,  1642.  The  cava- 
liers engaged  in  the  fight  numbered  12,000  men.  The 
Parliamentary  army  was  equally  numerous.  Prince 
Rupert  is  accused  of  having  first  gained  a  victory  and 
then  gone  so  far  in  chase  of  his  foes,  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary reserves  of  cavalry  were  enabled  to  attack  the 
King's  artillery,  sabre  the  gunners,  charge,  break,  and 
cut  down  the  battalions  of  infantry,  untii  the  field  be- 
came a  rout.  Some  doubt  may  be  legitimately  enter- 
tained whether  Prince  Rupert  was  more  at  fault  than 
other  cavaliers.  He  commanded  an  unruly  host ;  and 
Mr.  Warburton  says  for  him,  that  the  Royalists  always 
needed  some  scape-goat  on  whom  to  charge  their  dis- 
asters ;  and  the  Parliamentary  historians,  he  alleges, 
were  willing  to  believe  any  evil  of  "the  terrible  Prince." 
The  bivouac,  on  the  night  of  the  battle  and  the  follow- 
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ing  morning,  is  graphically  described  in  the  second  vo- 
lume, page  27,  &c. : — 

" '  When  Prince  Itnpert  returned  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
rally  from  the  chase,  he  found  a  great  alteration  in  the  field ; 
his  Majesty,  with  only  a  few  noblemen  about  him,  and  the  hope 
of  so  glorious  a  day,  quite  vanquished.*  The  Prince  vainly  at- 
tempted to  gather  his  broken  troops  again,  for  one  last  charge, 
which  would  probably  have  been  final  for  that  war.  But  ii  was  im- 
possible to  get  together  effective  men  enough  even  to  attempt  it. 
Evening  was  setting  in ;  the  few  horses  that  could  be  mustered  were 
exhausted  by  want  of  food  and  their  long  and  furious  chase. 
Wilraot's,  indeed,  on  the  fur  left,  were  comparatively  fresh ;  and 
Lord  Falkland,  whose  blood  was  now  up,  and  whose  oft-repeated 
cry  of  '  Peace,  peace,  peace,'  was  forgotten,  conjured  the  com- 
missary to  charge  Sir  William  Balfour's  dra«^>ons,  who  alone  re- 
mained unbroken,  and  protected  their  exhausted  infantry.  Wil- 
mot  made  a  most  unsoldierlike  reply: — *  My  lord,  we  have  got 
the  day,  let  us  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  thereof.'  The  King  thought, 
and  with  better  reason,  that  he  had  lost  it ;  and  what  is  stranger 
still,  Lord  Essex  also  thought  himself  defeated ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  one  of  the  last  attacks  made  by  lluthven  and  Astley's  brigade, 
he  took  his  stand  in  the  front  of  his  pikemen,  resolved  to  take 
no  quarter,  and  to  die.  For  him,  indeed,  there  would  have  been 
no  alternative,  if  defeated. 

M,In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  battle,  '  night,  the  com- 
mon friend  ^o  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them,'  and, 
in  dismal  anxiety  and  doubt,  the  Cavaliers  and  their  King 
prepared  to  bivouac  on  the  fiercely-contested  and  undecided 
field.  The  leaders  of  both  armies  knew  that  if  they  retreated, 
their  forces  would  rapidly  dissolve,  and  that  their  sole  chance 
of  maintaining,  or  rallying  their  troops,  was  to  hold  their 
ground.  Essex  drew  off  his  forces  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  the  King  resumed  his  position  on  the  hill ;  some  pickets 
only  of  his  horse  and  foot  remaining  to  occupy  the  plain  below. 
Fires  were  lighted  of  wood  and  busltea,  and  by  them  the  King 
and  Prince  Rupert  watched  throughout  that  dismal,  anxious  night. 
A  freezing  wind  swept  over  the  wearied  armies,  and  the  frost 
alone  closed  up  the  uncounted  wounds,  or  staunched  the  welling 
blood  of  thousands.  Both  armies  stood  aloof  in  mutual  fear,  and 
none  but  the  fiendish  spoilers  of  the  dead  ventured  on  the  field. 

"  The  reports  from  the  commanders  to  their  generals,  ou  either 
aide,  were  equally  disastrous.  The  Cavaliers  had  to  announce 
the  loss  of  eleven  stand  of  colours,  the  number  of  dead  unknown ; 
one-third  of  the  infantry  missing,  and  the  great  part  of  the 
horse.  Many  gallant  officers  were  slain :  Lord  Aubigny,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  brother,  had  fallen  in  the  first  charge;  Lord  Lindsey 
was  mortally  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  the  fatal  standard  was 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  bearer,  Sir  Ralph  Varney ;  Lord  Wii- 
loughby  was  a  volunteer  prisoner  for  his  father's  sake;  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford,  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  nud  Sir  William  Vava- 
sour, were  also  prisoners  ;  no  other  cavalry  officer  was  hurt,  but 
among  the  infantry,  Astley,  Baden,  Gerrard,  and  Strode,  were 
wounded.  Nor  had  the  Lord  General  of  the  Parliament  a  less 
melancholy  report:  Charles  Essex  had  fallen,  bravely  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  flying  Boldicrs  against  Rupert's  charge;  Lord  St. 
John,  also,  was  mortally  woundrd.  The  clergymen  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes,  who  came  piously  to  bury  the  dead,  alone  could 
number  the  slain;  they  amounted  to  nearly  6,000,  hut  of  these 
how  many  fell  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In 
both  armies  the  soldiers  were  half  frozen,  provisions  were  unat- 
tainable, some  of  the  men  on  horses  had  eaten  no  food  since  Satur- 
day; many  soldiers  deserted  their  respective  standards  before  the 
following  morning,  and  returned  no  more.  The  Royalists  were 
in  yet  greater  difficulties;  for  the  country  was  hostile,  following 
the  opinions  of  their  landlords,  Lords  Say  and  Brook  ;  even  the 
blacksmiths  had  hiddeu  themselves  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  shoe  the  horses  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  country  people 
watched  for  the  stragglers,  'and  knocked  them  on  the  head.' 

"Thus  dismally  the  night  was  passed  with  a  still  gloomier 
prospect  for  the  morrow.  Towards  day-break  the  King  took  a 
little  rest  in  his  coach  :  he  took  horse  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and 
proceeded  to  view  the  field.  It  was  strewn  with  his  dead  or 
dying  subjects,  but  still  was  unapproachable  by  either  array 
without  another  battle,  and  for  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
clination, except  on  Prince  Rupert's  puit :  a  few  troopers,  how- 
ever, followed  him,  and  did  so  with  good  effect.  The  muster  on 
the  Royal  side   was  very  thin,  but,  as  the  morning  advanced, 


numbers  came  forth  from  the  places  where  they  had  sought 
shelter,  and  once  more  the  heights  swarmed  with  armed  men. 
But  all  order  had  been  lost,  and  it  required  many  hours  to  re- 
assemble each  soldier  under  his  own  officer.  Half-starved  and 
frozen  as  these  forces  were,  their  leaden  did  not  care  to  offer 
them  for  battle,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  contest 
himself  with  holding  his  position,  and  exhibit  as  formidable  a 
front  to  the  enemy  as  could  be  arranged.  Essex,  though  he  had 
been  joined  by  Hampden's  division  during  the  night,  mustering 
three  thousand  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  was  equally  indisposed 
to  engage.  And  so  the  two  armies  remained  for  hours  confront- 
ing each  other ;  neither  wishing  to  abandon  the  hard-fooghten 
field  to  his  enemy,  and  neither  venturing  to  enter  and  claim  it  as 
his  own." 

The  armies  stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  that  Mon- 
day. Hampden,  who  had  joined  Essex  daring  the  night, 
urged  him  to  advance  and  attack  the  Royalists.  Dal- 
bier  gave  different  counsel,  and  the  Earl  withdrew  his 
forces  towards  evening  in  the  direction  of  Warwick. 
"  Old  Lord  Lindsey,"  who  had  declined  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  battle,  which  devolved  on,  and  was 
accepted  by,  Lord  Ruthveu,  was  shot  while  leading 
his  own  regiment.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  cottage  a 
prisoner,  and  there  he  died.  His  son,  Lord  Willoughby, 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  was  also  captured,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  for  a  year.  This  event  may  be 
best  described  as  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  Royalist 
forces  gained  the  London  road.  The  Royalists  then, 
at  least,  should  have  followed  Prince  Rupert's  counsel, 
and  marched  on  London.  They  adopted  different  views, 
and  besieged  Banbury.  Thus  they  lost  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  war,  chauging  the  destinies  of  England, 
and  obtaining  a  triumph  for  their  cause  and  their  king, 
which  the  latter,  in  a  carious  old  work  ascribed  to  him, 
expresses  half  a  doubt  of  his  power  to  manage  well. 
Mr.  Warburton  holds  that  "Icon  Basilicon"  was  written 
by  Charles  I.,  and  not  by  Dr.  Gandcn,  to  whom  Charles 
II.  gave  a  bishopric — the  see  of  Exeter — for  accepting 
the  nominal  authorship  of  the  work.  In  referring  to 
this  subject,  Mr.  Warburton  styles  Charles  the  Second 
"  one  of  the  most  worthless  men  who  ever  lived  " — a 
severe,  and  yet,  we  fear,  an  accurate  description.  Ban- 
bury was  taken;  Lord  Say's  residence,  "Broughtou 
Castle,' '  was  next  surrendered,  and  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober the  King  was  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Rupert  had  been  amongst  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  the  guise  of  a  waggoner,  selling  cabbage  nets. 
On  the  29th  the  Royal  army  arrived  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
stead of  marching  on  London,  the  Royal  Court  was 
established  for  a  season  amidst  the  cloisters  of  the 
University.  Like  most  regal  courts  of  the  period,  the 
Oxford  establishment  was  not  particularly  decorous. 

"Other  gowns,  too,  than  those  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors, began  to  rustle  along  the  moonlit  cloisters, 
(Christ  Church  was  cloistral  then,)  and  Minerva,  not 
to  say  Diana,  gave  place  too  much  to  Venus.  The 
lovely  Duchess  of  Richmond  was  there,  with  eyes  that 
conquered  the  indomitable  Rupert;  Lady  Isabella 
Thyune,  who  is  whispered  to  have  made  no  small  im- 
pression on  the  ascetic  king;  the  merry  Mrs.  Kirke  is 
said  to  have  fascinated  the  grave  Prince  Maurice  ;  and 
the  witty  and  brave  Kate,  Lady  D* Aubigny,  who  was 
now  mourning  for  her  chivalrous  young  lord,  was  soon 
the  arbiter  of  Lord  Hawley's  destiny :  even  the  puri- 
tanical Elector  Palatine  is  said  to  have  relaxed  his 
hypocritical  demureness  in  favour  of  *  fair  Mistress 
Watt.'  "  Oxford  became  the  capital  of  the  Royalist 
party,  and  so  remained  for  years  during  the  civil  war. 
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Prince  Rupert  was  busy  even  during  the  short  period 
when  others  rested.  He  entered  the  rich  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  seized  the  t»wn,  and  intercepted  the  com- 
munications of  Essex  with  the  metropolis.  A  brigade 
of  Parliamentarians  were  sent  to  attack  him,  under 
Balfour  and  Charles  Pym.  Rupert  waited  not  their  as- 
sault, but  became  the  assailant.  The  brook  over  which 
his  men  had  to  charge  was  swollen,  and  the  ford  was 
narrow.  His  cavalry  may  have  been  slightly  disordered 
in  the  passage,  and  truth  requires  the  historian  to  say 
that  Rupert  and  his  men  were  defeated,  but  a  latent 
prejudice  for  his  hero  compels  him  to  write  it,  "  forced 
back  across  the  ford,1'  and  with  their  little  garrison  of 
Aylesbury,  retired  upon  Thame.  The  Prince  marched 
to  Maidenhead,  and  from  that  to  Windsor.  He  seized 
the  town,  and  attempted  to  take  the  castle,  but  was 
not  successful  He  then  marched  to  Kingston,  and 
fought  with  the  trainbands  there,  but  did  not  beat 
them.  He  entered  the  small  town  of  Colebrook,  with- 
out opposition,  and  continuing  to  urge  the  King  on  to 
London,  the  Royal  army,  on  the  3d  November,  left 
Oxford,  and  on  the  4th  occupied  Reading.  Long  ne- 
gociations  occurred  for  a  peace  at  this  time,  which  had 
well  nigh  come  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  when  the 
Royalist  army,  gradually  approaching  London,  Prince 
"Rupert  made  a  dash  at  Brentford,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  the  defenders  cast  up  temporary 
barricades  for  their  protection,  he  drove  them  out,  and 
secured  that  town  for  the  King.  The  Parliamentary 
army  and  the  London  train-bands  were  then  drawn  up 
on  Turnham  Green,  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  Royal 
army,  but  the  King  or  his  officers  considered  the  enemy 
too  strong,  and  retired,  abandoning  Brentford.  The 
King  retreated  by  Hounslow,  Hampton  Court,  to  Oat- 
lauds,  and  thence  to  Reading,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  before  proceeding  to  his  winter  quarters  in 
Oxford.  So  the  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  skirmishes,  was  ended.  We  regret  that  Mr.  War- 
burton  is  obliged  to  make  a  bad  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  poet  warriors  on  either  side.  The  sons  of 
genius  seem  to  have  fought  badly.     He  says : — 

"  Fainham  Castle  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Waller,  after  an 
indifferent  defence  by  Sir  John  Denham  ;  Colonel  Fane,  a  son  ol 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  being  almost  the  only  person  slain.  Den- 
ham was  a  poet  and  a  wit,  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  tho  poets 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  this  war,  even  in  a  Tyrfcean  point 
of  view.  Edmund  Waller  proved  both  a  trimmer  and  a  coward ; 
Sir  John  Suckling  a  poltroon ;  Denham  no  better ;  Will  Dave- 
nant  was  dissipated  and  negligent ;  and  the  great  Milton  conde- 
scended to  write  the  most  rancorous  and  unworthy  lampoons." 

The  payment  of  a  large  army  fell  heavy  on  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  theKing,but  Prince  Rupert  contrived 
so  that  the  forage  of  his  cavalry  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
enemy.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  consummate  leader,  and 
greatly  feared  in  the  Republican  counties,  from  whom 
he  levied  the  materials  of  war,  and  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  insecurity  by  his  rapid  raids.  Tho  winter 
passed  in  a  succession  of  skirmishes,  in  which  the  name 
of  Rupert,  dreaded  by  the  Republicans,  as  in  those  days 
tliat  of  Hampden  was  by  the  Royalists,  occurs  frequently. 
These  two  great  enemies  on  the  field  exhibit,  in 
different  circumstances,  a  remarkable  resemblance. 
They  carried  themselves  through  this  difficult  period 
with  the  same  dauntless  chivalry.  Of  the  two,  the 
commoner  Hampden  was,  doubtless,  the  more  prudent 
man.  He  stands  out  in  our  English  history  a  patriot 
without  reproach,  stain,  or  suspicion.    He  thought  be- 


fore the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  died  for  the  present, 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  the  good  hearts,  the  sound  heads,  and  the 
strong  arms,  that  England  even  still  combines  in  many 
of  her  yeomen.  Educated  in  a  better  school  tban  his 
antagonist,  and  actuated  more  unremittingly  by  high 
and  purer  principles  than  the  Prince,  Hampden  lived 
and  died  without  the  errors  that  undoubtedly  were  com- 
mitted by  Rupert.  The  Buckingham  Squire  knew 
more  of  these  things  than  the  young  Palatine ;  and  few 
men  in  England  have  ever  more  thoroughly  acted  out 
in  life  the  theory  of  Puritan  principles  than  Hampden; 
but  we  believe  that  their  public  principles  approached 
each  other  closely.  Prince  Rupert  would  not  willingly 
have  lent  his  arm  and  his  skill  in  war  to  subdue  a  nation's 
freedom.  He  wanted  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  security  of  the  crown;  and  so,  doubtless,  did 
Hampden  most  sinccrely,until  the  King  abandoned  consti- 
tutional measures,  and  sought  to  rule  England  and  Scot 
land  as  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Prince  Rupert  was  a  zea- 
lous Protestant,  inclining  to  tbe  Calvinistic  views  of  his 
father,  and  his  noble  mother,  Queen  Margaret ;  and 
so  he  must  have  sought  the  promotion  of  religious  free- 
dom, which  John  Hampden  died  to  vindicate.  Rela- 
tionship blinded  Prince  Rupert  to  the  insincerity  of 
his  uncle,  and  in  part,  probably,  to  the  crimes  of  his 
cousins;  but  we  have  admitted  that  Hampden  was 
the  wiser  and  more  prudent  man  while  asserting  cer- 
tain wonderfully  close  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  these  opposite  leaders. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  away ;  but  even  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write  both  parties  appealed  to 
the  press — both  fought  with  types.  The  King  could 
write  well,  and  liked  the  exercise.  His  partisans 
numbered  men  of  considerable  ability,  who  sustained 
the  war  of  pamphlets ;  and  on  the  1st  Jannuary,  1643, 
the  first  number  of  the  Court  Mercury  was  published 
in  Oxford  by  Dr.  Heylin. 

The  most  decisive  actions  of  January  occurred  in 
the  West  of  England,  where  the  Royalist  leaders  were 
completely  successful.  Early  in  February  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  and  Prince  Rupert  took  Cirencester, 
after  a  sharp  fight,  and  many  prisoners,  amounting  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred,  with  a  quantity  of 
artillery,  were  captured. 

At  this  juncture,  the  citizens  of  London  again  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  peace,  and  even  petitioned  the 
King  to  return  to  his  capital ;  but  in  their  petition 
they  embodied  the  request  for  the  dismemberment  of 
his  army.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Warburton  accurate 
or  happy  in  his  estimate  of  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  the  King's  concession  to  this  petition.  He 
says : — 

"  If  Charles,  with  the  spirit  of  his  ancient  race,  could  have 
then  appeared  before  the  people,  protected  but  by  their  instinc- 
tive reverence  and  loyalty,  and  exclaimed,  '  My  people,  I  will  be 
your  leader!'  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm; but,  before  night,  his  brief  power  would  have  vanished ; 
the  meshes  of  parliamentary  power  would  have  entangled 
him  with  inextricable  folds ;  aud  one  by  one  he  would  have 
seen  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  all  that  he  could  depend  on,  led 
to  the  block,  that  still  recked  with  Strafford's  lawless  slaughter." 

If  the  King  had  gone  to  Loudon  without  an  armed 
force,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  people  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  had  acted  iusincerely,  the  result 
might  have  been  as  the  author  supposes ;  but  if  Charles 
had  been  frank  with  his  people,  and  had  acted  the  part 
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of  a  constitutional  Icing,  from  that  time  forward,  he 
might  have  died  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
not  the  King's  nature  to  be  frank  and  sincere  with  his 
people.  His  father  implanted  arbitrary  principles  in 
bis  mind;  his  friends  fostered  them;  his  Queen  urged 
their  growth ;  his  religious  adviser,  Laud,  added  the 
sanction  of  faith  to  the  errors  of  the  mind ;  and  so 
Charles  was  habitually  insincere — aProtestant — Jesuit, 
and  a  king.  Prince  Rupert,  like  other  warriors  of  the 
time,  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  a  defence  of  his 
conduct  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  documents  in  the  collection  of  letters  brought 
together  in  these  volumes.  Wc  believe  his  declaration 
was  true.  "  I  think  there  is  none  that,  take  me  for  a 
coward,  for  sure  I  fear  not  the  face  of  any  man  alive;  yet 
I  shall  repute  it  the  greatest  victory  in  the  world  to 
see  his  Majesty  enter  London  in  peace,  without  shed- 
ding one  drop  of  blood."  In  this  document  Prince 
Rupert  asks,  regarding  the  King,  "  what  a  gracious  sup- 
porter hath  he  been  in  particular  to  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, (my  virtuous  royal  mother!)"  And  the  answer 
to  his  statement,  and  to  this  question  particularly,  shows 
the  progress  that  the  Puritan  writers  had  then  made 
in  asserting  the  people's  rights,  and  the  source  from 
which  the  money  of  kings  was  derived: — 

"  The  people's  goodness  alone  made  f hem  give  to  the  Queen 
bf  Bohemia  so  many  great  and  free  contributions,  and  now  yon 
have  not  only  taken  away  their  wills  bat  their  means,  of  ever 
doing  the  like ;  having  broaght  us  to  so  wretched  a  condition  that 
we  shall  never  hereafter  have  leisure  to  pity  her,  bat  rather  con- 
sider her  as  the  mother  of  our  calamities." 

The  voyage  of  the  Queen  from  Holland  was  unpro- 
speroua.  A  terrible  storm  arose  in  the  channel ;  and 
"the  little  fleet  was  beaten  back,"  but  her  Majesty 
comforted  the  seamen  by  assuring  them  that  the 
"  Queens  of  England  were  never  drowned ; ' '  and  she 
was  amused  "  by  the  confessions  of  her  officers,  who 
shouted  aloud  their  most  secret  sins  into  the  prc-occu- 
pied  ears  of  the  sea-sick  priests;  proclaiming  more 
gossip  secrets  in  a  few  minutes  of  despair  than  would 
naturally  have  transpired  in  as  many  years;"  but  the 
people  of  England  could  not  be  blamed  for  suspecting 
the  Protestantism  of  a  king  whose  queen  was  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  old 
gentlemen  of  England  who  professed  that  faith  were 
equally  blameless  in  anticipating  some  advantage  to 
their  principles,  from  these  circumstances,  which  served 
to  strengthen  the  Royal  cause  in  Ireland.  The  Queen 
at  last  made  good  the  passage,  and  landed  in  Burling- 
ton Bay,  on  the  20th  of  February,  where  she  was  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  the  Northern  cavaliers,  and  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  now  fairly  committed 
to  the  Royalist  cause,  and  had  abandoned  covenanting. 
Mr.  "VVarburton  omits  not  a  fling  at  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  when  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained  with- 
out damaging  his  character  for  impartiality.  And  he 
says : — 

"  Van  Tromp  watched  over  his  charge,  but  at  a  distance,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  ship ;  while  the  Parliamentary  Vice- 
Admiral  ran  close  in  shore  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  at  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  he  opened  fire  on  the  house  where 
the  Queen  was  sleeping.  She  retired,  with  some  risk,  out  of  the 
Roundheads'  range,  and  Van  Tromp  soon  obliged  the  only  sailor, 
perhaps,  who  ever  fired  at  a  woman,  to  retire." 

Mr.  Warburton  must  surely  see  that  more  than  the 

woman  was  in  the  house.    The  woman  was  not  alone, 

id  was  not  even  in  company  of  her  ordinary  suite ;  for 


in  that  case,  doubtless,  thr  "  sailor"  Batten  would  have 
sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  seize  the  Qut*en  without  fir- 
ing on  her;  but  the  Duke  of' Newcastle  had  seut  a 
thousand  cavaliers  to  guard  her,  and  to  cover  the  land- 
ing of  military  stores,  arms,  and  money,  so  that  the 
Vice- Admiral,  in  tiring  on  the  party,  merely  pursued  the 
tactics  of  an  uncourteous  civil  war. 

The  Queen  marched  to  York.  Sad  events  now 
marked  the  progress  of  the  war  on  either  side :  Lich- 
field surrendered  to  Lord  Brook,  "whose  fanatical 
spirit, '  *  says  Warburton, 

"Was  strongly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  cathedral ;  and, 
with  all  the  prelatic  associations  and  sacerdotal  attributes  that  it 
conjured  up,  his  forces  marched  to  the  assault,  tinging  the 
W9th  Fsalm— 

*  To  execute  on  them  the  doom 
That  written  was  before,'  fcc. 
Their  guns  thundered  a  rrfrain,  and  the  town-gates  bunt  opes 
to  the  psalm-singers." 

The  cathedral  was,  however,  defended  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  a  number  of  gentlemen;  and  of  the 
position  and  the  defence,  this  author  says  : — 

"  Nature  and  art  had  made  the  position  strong,  and  sentiment, 
more  powerful  than  either,  might  have  rendered  it  impregnable. 
The  defenders  fought  in  the  presence  of  their  countrywomen,  un- 
der the  very  shadow  of  their  ancient  church.  They  had  not 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  want  to  enervate  their  courage :  herds 
of  cattle,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  had  been  accumulated  thers 
for  safety.  But  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not  capable  of  turning 
either  his  moral  or  physical  resources  to  account :  the  place  was 
almost  tamely  yielded,  on  the  craven  conditions  of  mere  quarter. 
'  Thereby,'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  sarcastically, '  many  persons  be- 
came prisoners,  of  too  good  quality  to  have  their  names  remem- 
bered/ " 

Lichfield  cathedral  was  dearly  purchased,  for  it  is 
immediately  added : — 

"  This  siege  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Lord  Brook,  one 
of  the  few  heroic  leaders  the  Parliamentary  party  had  produced. 
He  was  a  man  without  vices,  but  his  errors  were  so  vehement  as 
to  be  crimes — nevertheless,  he  was  a  high-spirited,  gallant  man ; 
faithful  to  the  cause  in  which  he  faithfully  believed  the  truth  to 
rest.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  had  prayed  with  and 
preached  to  his  troops,  as  waehis  custom:  he  intended  an  assault 
upon  the  temple  of  popery  and  superstition,  which,  in  his  ima- 
gination, stood  there  before  him,  and  '  he  sought  a  sign  from 
heaven  in  approbation  of  his  intent.'  He  stood  by  one  of  his 
guns,  and  raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet  to  examine  the  point  of 
attack  :  at  that  moment  '  dumb  Dyot's '  bullet  pierced  his  biain, 
and  he  fell  dead." 

The  death  of  Lord  Brook,  followed  immediately  after* 
wards  by  that  of  Lord  Northampton,  in  the  fight  of 
Strafford,  affords  another  instance  of  Mr.  Warburton  s 
partiality.  Both  were  equally  brave,  and  probably 
equally  sincere  in  their  principles  •,  but  as  a  man  Lord 
Brook  stood  higher  than  Lord  Northampton ;  for  en- 
thusiasm is  better  than  vice : — 

"  The  Roundhead  horse  was  utterly  broken  by  the  first  charge j 
the  Earl  hastily  re-formed  his  line,  and  charged  again ;  carried 
their  battery  of  eight  guns,  and  dashed  in  among  the  foot ;  there, 
in  struggling  over  the  broken  ground,  the  Earl's  horse  fell,  and 
his  furious  men  swept  on,  unconscious  of  their  leader's  need; 
before  he  could  rise,  the  enemy  gathered  round  him ;  their  colonel 
fell  by  the  Earl's  hand :  at  the  same  time  the  butt-end  of  a  mas- 
ket  knocked  off  his  own  helmet,  and  left  him  exposed  to  a  score 
of  hungry  weapons ;  yet  he  was  offered  quarter,  as  he  still  bravely 
and  hopelessly  fought  on.  •  I  scorn  your  quarter,'  he  exclaimed, 
'base  rogues  and  rebels  as  ye  are!'  At  the  same  moment  he 
was  struck  down  from  behind,  and  fell  dead,  but  uaronquered, 
amongst  his  enemies :  they  had  scarcely  time  to  carry  off  his 
body  before  his  victorious  horse  returned  to  seek  their  leader. 
It  was  a  mournful  battle  they  had  won ;  the  gallant  voice  that 
had  so  long  led  them  on  to  victory  was  now  silent ;  his  sou, 
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Jiwd  Conrpton,  hod  been  wounded  and  carried  oft"  the  field,  and 
Byron  was  also  hon  de  combat.  The  Cavaliers  buried  their  dead, 
collected  their  trophies,  gnus,  ammtaritiou,  and  personal  spoil, 
and  retired,  as  if  defeated,  into  Strafford.  A  '  trumpet'  was  sent 
to  ask  for  their  leader's  body ;  but  Sir  John  Gell  refused  lo  take 
lets  in  exchange  fur  it  than  all  the  spoil  and  prisoners  that  had 
been  captured.  The  young  Lord  Northampton  then  besought 
leave  for  his  surgeon,  to  embalm  the  body,  that  he  might  give  it 
burial  among  his  ancestors  in  better  times :  but  this,  too,  was 
refused. 

"No  braver,  truer,  or  more  chivalrous  nobleman  followed  the 
King's  standard  than  he  who  was  lost  this  day.  He  was  one 
whom  trial  had  ennobled  and  redeemed  'from  the  luxury  and 
license  of  the  time,  which  was  then  thought  necessary  to  great 
fortunes.  But,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  if  he  had  been 
awakened  ont  of  a  lethargy/  he  became  self-denying,  patient  of 
hardship,  prodigal  of  his  wealth,  ease,  and  life.  With  him  fell 
Captains  Middleton,  Bagot,  Biddulph,  and  Spencer  Lucy,  son  and 
heir  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Shakespearean  memory." 

An  impartial  historian  would  find  no  reason  for 
praising  Lord  Northampton  and  blaming  Lord  Brook 
for  their  respective  parts  in  this  war.  Both  were 
honest  defenders  of  their  principles — honest  enthusi- 
asts, or  fanatics,  if  Mr.  Warburton  likes  that  word 
best ;  but  the  fanaticism  of  Northampton  led  him  along 
with  his  friends,  while  that  of  Brook  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  majority  of  his  aristocratic  acquaintances 
— to  take  his  stand  with  the  common  people,  and  on 
the  grounds  of  civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty  and 
truth.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  fanaticism  of  Brook 
be  deemed  a  crime,  and  that  of  Northampton  a  virtue  ? 
The  winter  closed  ratlter  favourably  for  the  Royalist 
forces,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1643,  Prince 
Rupert  set  out  from  Oxford  to  York,  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  queen.  He  attacked,  stormed,  and 
entered  Birmingham,  after  a  smart  fight  on  the 
way.  Upon  being  joined  at  Strafford  by  Hastings  and 
Lord  Northampton  he  attacked  Lichfield,  and  after 
losing  a  number  of  men,  and  many  precious  days,  re- 
captured the  cathedral;  and  from  that  he  was  recalled 
to  Oxford,  which  Essex  threatened.  Rupert  arrived 
too  late  to  save  Reading,  which  had  surrendered  to 
the  Parliamentary  army  under  Essex.  The  commander, 
Fielding,  was  sentence^  to  death  by  the  Royalists ;  and 
Essex,  with  his  usual  caution,  declined  to  accept  Hamp- 
den's advice,  and  march  on  Oxford — which  at  that 
time  he  might  have  taken,  and  thus  crushed  the  King's 
parry  entirely. 

We  need  not  follow  Prince  Rupert's  career  through 
the  ceaseless  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  incessantly  at  work,  and  a  better  partisan  chief 
and  cavalry  leader  never  drew  sword  in  any  cause. 
We  may,  however,  pause  for  a  great  event  at  "  Chal- 
grove's  celebrated  fight."  Colonel  Urry  had  deserted 
from  the  Parliamentary  army  to  the  King's  forces ;  and, 
like  any  other  traitor,  he  desired  to  commend  himself 
to  his  new  masters,  by  planning  the  discomfiture  of 
his  old  friends.  He  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  Par- 
liamentary army  under  Essex  in  their  quarters,  and  he 
succeeded.  After  narrating  the  circumstances  of 
Prince  Rupert's  attack  on  the  Parliamentary  cavalry, 
Mr.  Warburton  relates  the  great  event  of  the  day : — 

14  At  the  same  time,  CyXeale  and  Percy  charged  on  either 
flank,  and  the  Roundheads*  route  became  general.  Hampden 
aow  came  up  from  the  enclosures  about  Wapsgrove  House,  and 
tadeavoared  to  theck  the  Cavatien,  and  give  time  to  his  coin- 
cides to  ratty;  but  he  received  his  death-wound  in  his  first  charge, 
two  carbine  balls  struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  broke  the  bone, 
aad  buried  themselves  in  his  body.  His  course  was  run.  He 
feeWy  tamed  his  horse,  aad  rode  from  the  mctfs  towards  his 


father-in-law's  house,  at  Pyrton.  '  There  he  had  in  youth  married 
the  first  wife  of  his  love, and  thither  he  would  hare  gone  to  die.1 
But  Rupert's  fieree  squadrons  were  now  scattered  over  the  plain, 
doing  fearful  execution  on  the  fugitives,  and  the  wounded  patriot 
was  forced  to  turn  back  towards  Thame.  At  length  he  reached 
the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
aod  some  hopes  of  life  were  held  out  to  him.  He  knew  better. 
He  felt  life's  task  was  done,  and  he  passed  his  remaining  hours 
in  writing  to  Parliament  the  counsels  he  could  no  longer  speak. 
Afler  six  days  of  cruel  suffering,  he  died,  having  received  the 
sacrament  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  last 
words  were,  *  O  Lord !  save  my  country !    O  Lord !  be  merciful 

to ! »     His  utterance  failed ;  he  fell   back,  and  died. 

He  was  followed  to  his  grave  amongst  his  native  hills  and  woods 
of  the  Chiltern  by  all  the  troops  that  could  be  gathered  for  that 
sad  duty ;  and  so  he  was  committed  to  the  dust  as  beseemed  a 
gallant  soldier." 

Hampden's  death  was  deemed  a  royalist  triumph  at 
the  hour.  It  became  the  bitterest  sorrow  that  the 
King  had  known,  for  it  opened  up  the  path  of  his 
kinsman,  Cromwell,  to  power;  and  it  may  hate  chafed 
that  great  leader's  heart,  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense his  animosity  at  the  Cavaliers.  Under  any 
circumstances,  had  Hampden  lived,  Cromwell  would 
not  have  enjoyed  the  power  that  he  possessed,  and  the 
King  would  not  have  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

The  Queen  joined  the  King  on  the  battle-field  of 
Edgehill  in  July,  and  Warburton  holds  that  this  meet- 
ing was  worse  for  the  Royalist  cause  than  the  previous 
meeting  on  the  same  ground  between  Charles  and 
Essex.  Prince  Rupert  was  never  idle ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  July,  after  great  loss  of  men  and  officers,  he 
captured  Bristol.  The  King's  cause  was  everywhere 
victorious.  Fairfax  had  been  defeated  at  Adderton 
Moor,  and  Bristol  was  taken ;  but  Cromwell  appeared 
as  an  independent  leader,  and  defeated  a  Cavalier 
force  at  Gainsborough.  Prom  early  in  August  to 
September  was  lost  to  the  King's  army,  in  the 
west,  by  his  determination  to  capture  Gloucester, 
in  which  he  was  not  successful.  After  maneuvering 
for  a  number  of  days,  the  king  gained  a  good 
position  between  Essex  and  London,  where  even 
Rupert  counselled  "passive  resistance,"  but  the  wilful 
monarch  followed  his  own  counsel,  and  fought  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  from  which  the  Parliamentary  horse 
made  an  early  escape,  while  the  London  train  bands 
virtually  defeated  the  King.  The  evening  of  the  day 
was  sadder  yet  than  that  of  Edgehill.  "  The  very 
best  of  his  nobles  lay"  round  the  King,  "dead,  upon 
that  fruitless  field,  with  many  a  brave  follower  of  lesser 
note."  Falkland  and  the  young  Earl  of  Sunderland 
were  dead  on  the  field.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was 
"  run  through  the  body,"  and  wounded  mortally.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  prefer  to  the  King ; 
and  he  answered,  "  No ;  in  an  hour  like  this  I  have  no 
prayer,  but  to  the  King  of  Heaven.' ' 

The  year  1643  closed,  and  1644  began  darkly  for 
the  Royal  cause.  The  Scots  entered  England  to  aid 
the  Parliament  on  the  19th  January  of  the  latter  year, 
and  they  turned  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  North. 
Rupert  was  despatched  to  oppose  them.  On  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  the  King's  Parliament  of  sixty 
peers  and  one  hundred  commoners  met  at  Oxford. 
Overtures  for  peace  passed  between  Essex  and  the 
King,  but  now  they  were  couched  in  colder  terms  than 
before.  On  the  26th,  the4  King's  forces  were  beaten 
at  Nantwichr  by  Fairfax  and  his  army  of  Northerns. 
In  February,  the  Scots  army  was  before  Newcastle," 
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Twice  Prince  Rupert  endeavoured  to  march  to  the 
north,  with  fighting,  skirmishes,  aud  battles,  wherever 
he  went,  but  he  was  always  recalled  to  Oxford. 

Again,  on  his  northern  route,  ou  the  28th  May,  he 
stormed  and  took  Boltou  with  great  slaughter,  after 
having  relieved  Latham  House.  He  then  marched  on 
Liverpool — from  thence  to  the  relief  of  York  and 
Marston  Moor.  The  Scots  were  on  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  King  had  commanded  Prince  Rupert  to  crush 
them  effectually  and  especially.  Mr.  Warburton  says, 
that  Prince  Rupert  neglected  Cromwell  and  the  Iron- 
sides, because  "his  great  object  of  enmity  was  the 
Scots.  Them  he  had  sworn  to  crush,  and  he  kept  bis 
word."  With  a  numerically  larger,  far  larger  and 
better  appointed  force,  it  was  possible  to  keep  his 
word,  but  he  crushed  his  own  cause  most  effectually. 
Warburton  gives  these  same  Scots  barely  justice  in  his 
account  of  this  battle.  The  object  of  Rupert's  bio- 
grapher, like  that  of  Rupert  himself,  is  to  crush  them. 
The  following  extract  is  uot  conceived  in  a  generous 
spirit : — 

"  Knpert  and  his  fiery  chivalry  were  among  the  Covenanting 
Soots  upon  the  left,  bursting  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
fierce  and  -solemn  host,  scattering  them  like  spray  before  some 
storm-driven  ship,  and  plunging  still  onward  to  the  front  of  their 
reserve.  One  moment's  pause — one  more  wild  shout  and  charge 
— and  his  lifeguard  are  amongst  them  now.  ?fo  pause — no 
mercy — scarcely  resistance — -is  found  among  them  there.  The 
whole  mass,  pursuers  and  pursued,  sweep  by  to  yonder  hill ;  the 
thundering  hoofs,  the  ringing  armour,  the  maddening  shouts, 
the  quick,  sharp,  frequent  shots,  are  scarcely  heard. 

"  Nor  was  Goring  idle  then ;  it  was  at  times  like  this  that  the 
dauntless  villain  half-redeemed  his  vices  by  his  valour.  The 
Scottish  foot  falter  before  his  daring  charge ;  his  desperadoes  are 
up  to  their  very  pikes  and  with  them  now.  The  ground  is  car- 
peted with  bloody  tartans,  as  the  Cavaliers  press  on  through 
their  tumultuous  ranks,  and  hew  down  the  fugitives  by  scores. 
They  arc  gone,  and  with  them  their  pursuers ;  aud  two-thirds  of 
the  field  is  won/' 

So  there  is  an  end  of  the  Scots.  Only  Warburton 
might  have  known  that  "  the  tartans  "  of  Scotland 
fought  for  the  Stewarts — and  not  against  them.  Let 
us  hear  a  little  further : — 

"  But  the  battle  rages  still  fiercely  on  the  centre  of  the  Royal 
line,  now  assailed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  there  Briton 
meets  Briton,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot ;  every  pike  is- 
thrust  home,  and  every  musket  levelled  low,  and  the  very  aii 
seems  all  on  fire;  and  the  ear  is  deafened  with  the  roaring  ol 
artillery  ;  and  the  shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  curses  of  conquering 
or  dying  men.  Lesley  now  comes  galloping  up  with  his  reserve 
of  horse,  and  falls  upon  the  masses  smitten  by  Cromwell's  furious 
horse.     The  Irish  horse  arc  slain,  or  prisoners  to  a  man,"  &c. 

The  Scots,  we  suppose,  are  not  meant  to  be  Britons, 
and  Warburton  forgets  that  Lesley  was  the  Scottish 
general,  and  the  force  under  his  command  were  his 
own  countrymen.  The  carpet  of  bloody  tartans  was 
well  avenged.  "  The  Irish  horse  were  slain,  or  pri- 
soners to  a  man."  "The  Marquis  of  Newcastle^ 
brave  yeomen  were  cut  down  to  thirty  men."  Finally, 
"  Prince  Rupert,  deserted  by  liis  regiment,  still  strove 
to  rallv  a  few  deserted  followers,  but  in  vain.,,  He 
was  defeated  by  an  inferior  force,  iu  endeavouring  to 
obey  the  King's  command  "  to  crush  the  Scots  espe- 
cially and  effectually.,, 

Such  passages  explain  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to 
a  king  who  hated,  deceived,  betrayed,  and  persecuted 
them,  and  explain  such  a  passage  as  that  at  page  115 
of  the  third  volume. 


"  The  Scots,  after  some  demur,  had  marched  into  tfre  interior . 
Carlisle  having  been  surrendered  to  them  on  honourable  term* 
by  Sir  Thomas  Glenham.  They  had  lately  taken  a  strong  castle 
near  Worcester  by  assault,  putting  every  hiring  thing  within  the 
walls  to  the  sword.  Goring  had  been  disgracefully  beaten  at 
Lamport.  Bridgewater  was  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  and 
Hereford  was  besieged  by  the  Scots." 

.  Mr.  Warburton's  inconsistencies  on  this  topic  are 
not  very  intelligible.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  foot-notes, 
page  301,  vol.  III.,  in  reference  to  Charles's  surrender 
by  the  Scots : — 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  these 
traitors,  that  Cliarles  had  ever  shown  the  greatest  indulgence  to 
their  nation,  especially  to  those  through  whose  instrumentality 
he  was  sold." 

How  affairs  of  this  kind  can  be  remembered  by  those 
who  recollect  the  instructions  from  Charles  to  Rupert 
before  Marston  Moor,  Mr."  Warburton  should  explain. 

After  Marston  Moor,  the  Royal  cause  declined,  until 
it  was  annihilated  next  year  at  Naseby,  where  Prince 
Rupert  was  again  defeated.  Thereafter  he  lost  the 
King's  favour,  by  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  left 
the  kingdom. 

We  take  the  followiug  extracts  respecting  the  close 
of  the  last  and  fatal  fight  of  Naseby : — 

"  All  was  over,  except  the  slaughter.  The  enemy  ponred  in 
from  every  side  ;  all  was  abandoned  to  them;  some  regiments  of 
infantry  fought  with  desperate  and  hopeless  valour  to  the  last,  but 
the  horse  were  already  over  the  far  hills,  leaving  their  foot,  their 
Artillery,  and  even  their  women,  behind  them.  The  Puritans  flew 
upon  these  helpless  victims  with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticism ;  three 
aundred  were  slain,  and  'most  of  the  others*  had  their  fair  faces 
cut  and  slashed  with  the  'godly  in  their  hideous  glee/ 

"The  whole  of  the  King's  infantry,  in  short,  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  The  cavalry,  for  the  most  part,  reached  Leicester 
;n  most  disgraceful  rout,  and  many  of  them  fled  on  to  Newark, 
thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  slain  on  the 
Kings  side  were  Sir  Thomas  Dallison,  Sir  Kichard  Cave  (our 
correspondent),  Sir  Peter  Brown,  Colonel  Thomas,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  other  gentlemen. 

"  The  pursuit  was  carried  hotly  on  for  fourteen  miles,  abaoet 
the  whole  way  to  Leicester.     Nearly  half  the  royal  army — *ftve~ 
thousand  men — were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.' 

"The  Roundheads  had  the  most  complete  victory  that  they 
could  desire.  Yet  'nothing,'  as  the  Parliament  writers  affirm, 
could  equal  the  gallantry  of  the  Cavaliers,  except  their  want  of 
liscipline.'  The  Roundheads,  dogged  and  stern,  rallied  slowly 
but  firmly.  After  every  defeat  or  triumph,  the  Cavaliers  scarcely 
jver  could  be  brought  to  a  second  formation — scarcely  even  when. 
ilieir  King  called  upon  them  in  accents  of  despair  to  make  one  united 
effort  for  his  dying  cause. 

"  The  royal  standard  was  taken,  the  Queen's  white  colours,  the 
two  Palatine  princes',  and  the  Duke  of  York's  colours,  ail  were 
captured,  together  with  the  colours  of  every  infantry  regiment  on 
the  field.  All  the  bag  and  baggage,  too,  belonging  to  the  Cava- 
liers, with  all  their  wealth,  were  seized.  The  heaviest  loss  of  all 
was  the  king's  cabinet  of  letters,  containing  his  private  corres- 
pondence with  the  queen  and  others,  who  were  but  too  much  in 
his  confidence. 

"  These  papers  were  immediately  read  in  public  by  the  Round- 
head*, and  commented  upon  before  an  assembly  of  citizens  in 
Guildhall.  The  Parliament  deduced  from  them  that  the  King 
•lad  never  sincerely  desired  a  treaty;  that  his  insincerity  was  in- 
corrigible ;  that  it  was  vain  to  seek  for  peace  with  one  whom  no 
oaths  could  bind/' 

Prince  Rupert's  career  was  most  romantic.  He  was 
born  in  Prague,  where  his  parents  were  the  sovereigns 
of  the  new  Protestant  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  When 
he  was  only  a  few  months  old,  they  were  driven  from 
their  capital  and  kingdom,  and  shut  out  of  their  here- 
ditary dominions  by  the  power  of  Austria.  Dependent 
partly  on  the  bounty  of  Holland,  he  first  drew  his 
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sword  in  the  Dutch  service.  In  a  struggle  to  regain 
for  his  elder  brother  the  Palatinate,  he  lost  all  but 
honour,  and  was  for  years  a  prisoner  in  an  Austrian 
fort.  On  his  release,  he  joined  the  service  of  his  uncle, 
Charles  I.,  in  the  civil  war.  His  fortunes  were 
varied;  but  his  gallantry  and  impetuosity  never  failed. 
When  he  left  England,  from  the  intrigues  in  the 
beaten  Court,  and  his  conviction  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless,  be  entered  the  service  of  France, 
and  fought  in  its  army  for  a  time.  On  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  he  fitted  out  a  small  fleet, 
nominally  in  the  service  of  his  cousin,  Charles  II., 
whom  he  described  as  King  of  England,  and  acted  as 
a  buccaneer.  His  naval  voyages  and  exploits  in  the 
southern  seas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  wherever  he 
thought  a  spoil  might  be  driven,  occupy  a  large  space 
in  Mr.  Warburton's  third  volume.  The  Prince  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  very  particular  regarding  the 
enemies  with  whom  he  met,  or  the  traders  whose  pro- 
perty he  seized.  Moors,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and 
especially  the  Parliamentary  English,  came  all  at  times 
within  the  range  of  his  commission.  He  was  an  ad- 
venturous, and,  we  fear,  rather  an  unscrupulous  Paul 
Jones — a  privateer  on  a  great  scale ;  but  from  one 
mishap  and  another,  he  saved  little  out  of  his  adven 
tores,  and  that  little  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  bis  volatile  cousin,  the  King,  whom  War- 
burton  has-  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  men."  At  the  restoration,  Prince  Rupert  returned 
to  England,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  chemical 
pursuits.  He  had  made  considerable  attainments  in 
science,  and  the  art  of  mezzotinto  is,  with  apparent  truth, 
ascribed  to  him  as  its  discoverer.  Many  other  curious 
chemical  and  philosophical  inquiries  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Prince,  who  varied  his  command  of  the  fleet 
with  exercises  in  his  laboratory,  and  intrigues.  He 
was  a  painter,  a  mathematician,  a  chemist ;  he  joined 
various  mechanical  speculations;  he  had  been  a  general 
of  cavalry,  a  commander  of  the  forces,  a  buccaneer,  and 
an  Admiral  of   England,     He  repelled  the   Dutch 


fleet,  the  last  enemy  who  have  entered  in  hostile  array 
the  noble  Thames;* and  his  last  battles  were  on  the 
sea  with  the  Dutch,  stiff  and  stubborn  fights  as 
the  Dutch  have  always  made.  His  last  action  was 
fought  with  the  Dutch  upon  the  11th  August,  1673. 
The  navy  then  was  no  better  managed  than  now,  and 
the  Prince  complained  in  terms  equal  to  those  used 
yet  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  After  this  date  he  confined 
himself  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
His  youngest  sister,  Sophia,  married  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  from  her  the  present  royal  family  are 
descended.  Queen  Victoria  is  thus  a  direct  descendant 
of  "the  Pearl  of  Britain,"  the  noble,  beautiful,  and 
unfortunate  Queen  Margaret  of  Prague  and  Bohemia ; 
and,  in  the  same  line,  necessarily,  of  Queen  Margaret's 
grandmother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Prince  Rupert's 
children  were  illegitimate,  for  he  was  never  married. 
His  daughter,  Ruperta,  married  General  Howe ;  and 
her  descendant,  Sir  Robert  Bromley,  of  Stoke  Park, 
and  his  family,  are  thus  related  to  her  Majesty,  though 
now  scarcely  in  a  degree  that  can  be  "  counted." 

Prince  Rupert  closed  a  stormy  life  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1682,  at  his  house,  in  Spring  Gardens,  in 
his  sixty-third  year — having  outlived  nearly  ail  his  old 
companions,  and  opponents  in  arms,  to  die  at  last  in 
peace, 

Mr.  Warburton's  volumes  display,  by  innumerable 
foot-notes,  much  research.  The  narrative  is,  we 
think,  overrun  with  these  notes,  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  drawn  from'  its  current  to  topics  and 
proofs,  many  of  which  might  safely  have  been  woven 
into  the  text.  The  style  is  often  extremely  beautiful, 
although  we  yet  prefer  the  author's  first  work,  "  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross, ' '  in  that  particular.  Mr.  War- 
burton,  we  believe,  has  endeavoured  to  be  impartial,  and 
perhaps  has  set  down  all  his  statements  with  the  smallest 
taint  of  prejudice  that  the  tale  admits,  though  the 
dark  stain  of  the  partizan's  pen  is  drawn  over  many  an 
otherwise  fair  page. 
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(Continued  from  page  382.) 


We  have  now  to  prove  that  no  system  possessed  of  the 
infallible  mark,  indicated  in  our  former  article,  has  ever 
been,  and,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  made 
known  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  our  own  familiar  experience,  that  no  such  system 
can  ever  be,  fabricated  by  the  unaided  intelligence  of 
on.  Prom  the  nature  and  effects  of  our  principle,  as 
already  described,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  two  ways  of  discovering  it  in  a  body  of 
religious  truth.  We  may  either  study  the  system  per 
*,  or  simply  examine  its  results.  Both  of  these  we 
have  adopted.  From  the  prominence  given  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  unity  in  the  montheistic  systems  of  Zo- 
roaster and  Mohammed,  as  contained  in  the  Zenda- 
Vesta  and  the  Koran,*  there  seemed  a  greater  proba- 

*The  edition  of  the  Zenda-Vesta  we  have  consulted  is  the 
French  translation,  executed  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the 


bility  of  finding  it  in  them  than  in  any  of  the  polythe- 
istic creeds;  and,  accordingly, to  these,  in  the  first  place, 
we  addressed  ourselves.  The  sacred  writings  of  India, 
the  politico-religious  treaties  of  China,  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian,  Ghecian,  and  Roman  theology  were  next 
canvassed,  but  in  none  of  them  did  we  encounter  any- 
thing like  a  clear  unequivocal  enunciation  of  our  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  all  of  them,  as  well  the  leading  dogmas 
as  the  subordinate  characters,  there  was  no  discernible 
trace  of  its  influence.  A  few  obscure  hints,  indeed, 
were  found  here  aud  there  scattered  throughout  the 

University  of  Glasgow.  The  work  has  become  exceedingly  scarce; 
only  two  copies,  so  far  as  we  know,  enn  be  got  in  Scotland — one 
in  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  other  in  Glasgow.  In  the  library  of  the 
latter  there  is  an  admirable  translation  in  German.  The  whole 
work  is  at  present  being  translated  de  novo  by  an  eminent  French 
savani. 
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Koran.  Tlii*,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected,  as  Mo- 
hammed  was  avowedly  indebted  for  some  of  the  best 
features  of  his  system  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  the  philosophic  writings  of  Plato, 
also,  particularly  in  his  Symposium,  where  Socrates 
winds  up  the  argument  ««^  lp**,  a  very  remarkable 
approximation  to  the  doctrine  is  observable,  but  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  categorical  homologation  of 
our  principle  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  religious  belief 
and  morality  could  be  anywhere  discovered.  Passing 
from  the  abstract  systems  to  their  effects,  what  do  we 
find  P  arid  here  we  can  appeal  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers.  That  numerous  as  are  the  faiths  which  suc- 
cessive ages  have  developed,  and  widely  as  they  differ 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  influence  they  have  seve- 
rally exerted  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  mankind, 
yet  all  of  them,  without  exception,  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence precisely  similar  in  kind.  Instead  of  proving 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  right  principles  of  action, 
they  have  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  foster  and  diffuse  those  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. They  have  impressed  a  forceful  bias  on  the 
mind  in  that  direction  which  every  evil  propensity  cla- 
morously applauds.  They  have  seconded  the  claims  of 
lust,  revenge,  pride,  caprice,  cruelty,  and  hate.  They 
have  cloaked,  if  not  openly  abetted  vices  of  every  name; 
and  thus,  by  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  morality, 
they  have  strewed  the  regions  where  they  ruled  with 
awfully  instructive  memorials  of  the  ruin  they  had 
achieved  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Let  the  sangui- 
nary bigotry  of  the  Saracen,  and  the  mereiless  barbarity 
of  the  Roman — the  revolting  bestiality  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  Greek — the  exe- 
crable inhumanity  of  the  Brahmin,  and  the  hideous  in- 
fanticide of  the  Chinese — lend  their  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  our  averment.  All  these  nations,  in  the  mass, 
have  given  a  loose  to  the  depravity  of  their  nature  in 
widely  dissimilar,  but  in  equally  obnoxious  forms,  and 
this  result  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  their  religious  systems.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  our  conclusions  are  somewhat  too  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate — for,  though  these  nations,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  commended,  yet  have  we  not  many  illustrious 
instances  among  them  of  men  whose  virtues  have  im- 
mortalised their  names  and  secured  universal  admira- 
tion and  respect  —we  answer,  that  while  admitting  the 
fact  we  deny  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  reli- 
gious systems  under  which  they  lived.  These  men  were 
not  moral  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  but  in 
spite  of  it;  and  their  pure  and  exemplary  lives  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  within  every  humau 
breast  there  is  inscribed  a  law  which,  if  not  voluntarily 
erased,  will  lead  even  a  man  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  revelation  to  observe  such  a  degree  of 
rectitude  in  his  actions  as  to  command  our  approbation 
and  esteem.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  many 
considerations,  but  by  this  chiefly,  that  on  examining 
the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  of  these  coun- 
tries, we  find  no  manner  of  connection  whatsoever  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  the  dogmata  of  the  national 
faith.  Does  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  for  example,  in  any 
part  of  their  writings,  deliver  a  solitary  precept  under 
the  sanction  of 

"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust?" 

Do  they  ever  seriously  attempt  to  draw  a  single  argu- 


ment from  the  national  religion  to  enforce  the  claims 
of  virtue  P  They  well  knew  that,  in  making  suck  an 
appeal  even  to  the  ruler  of  the  Dii  superiom,  they 
would  most  effectually  defeat  the  very  object  they  had 
in  view.  Frequently  in  Xenophon,  indeed,  particularly 
in  the  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  we  meet  with  solemn 
appeals  to  the  Gods  as  the  protectors  of  virtue  and  the 
enemies  of  vice,  but  the  general  expression  employed, 
it  Si«,  always  conveys  the  idea  of  some  pure  exalted 
beings  existing  somewhere  in  the  universe,  who  take 
cognisance  of  right  and  wrong,  and  never,  in  any  case, 
refers  to  the  identical  deities  of  the  national  pantheon. 

Whatever  morality,  therefore,  has  existed  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  we  think  it  has  always  been  sadly 
defective  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  their  religious  opinions,  but  to  that  sacred 
monitor  within,  whose  still  small  voice  is  heard,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  land. 

That  this  peculiar  principle  of  ours  never  has  marked 
any  of  the  religious  systems  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted seems  to  afford  a  strong  presumption,  not  only 
that  it  never  wi1!,  but  that  it  never  can ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption  rises  to  absolute  certainty  when  the  ruling 
tendencies  of  man's  moral  nature  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, both  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  records 
of  the  past,  and  as  they  are  still  exhibited  in  the  daily 
facts  of  our  own  consciousness. 

To  affirm  that  our  principles  never  can  characterise 
a  scheme  of  faith  devised  by  human  reason*  and  yet  to 
assert  that  human  reason  is  sufficient  to  discover  it, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a  plain  contradiction.  The 
contradiction,  however,  is  merely  apparent ;  for  an  in* 
dividual  may  be  unable  to  accomplish  an  object  in  one 
or  more  of  three  ways.  He  may  be  physically,  intel- 
lectually, or  morally  unable.  Physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  inability  may,  but  do  not  necessarily  involve  each 
other.  Now,  though  we  choose  to  rest  our  argument 
chiefly  on  man's  moral  inability,  yet  we  do  think  tliat 
the  faculty  of  discovering  a  certain  truth  docs  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  power  to  embody  that  truth,  along 
with  others  in  one  consistent  and  harmonious  scheme. 
We  may  be  competent  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing, though  totally  unable  symmetrically  to  erect  it. 
We  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  materials 
the  basis  roust  be  composed  in  order  to  impart  stability 
to  the  structure,  though  destitute"  of  the  power  to  rear 
the  edifice  itself.  This  reasoning  holds  with  our  prin- 
ciple. We  may  be  able  to  perceive,  a  priori,  that  it 
must  constitute  the  ground-truth  of  every  divinely 
authorised  system  of  faith,  without  being  able  to  evolve 
that  system  itself;  we  may  be  capable  of  discovering 
the  idea  that  must  pervade,  without  being  adequate  to 
the  discovery  of  the  thing  pervaded,  and  if  even  of  the 
thing  pervaded,  at  least,  not  of  the  mode  of  pervasion. 
This  faculty  of  discovering  the  idea,  however,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  imply  the  faculty  of  conceiving  the 
plan  of  development,  yet  plainly  includes  the  power  of 
instantly  recognising  that  idea  when  presented  in  a 
body  of  truth,  with  such  a  clearness  and  certainty  of 
perception  as  at  once  to  convince  us  that  the  system 
which  contains  it  must  be  divine.  But,  even  admitting 
the  intellectual  ability  of  man  to  construct  a  scheme 
embodying  the  principle  insisted  on,  does  it  agree  with 
the  facts  of  his  moral  tendencies  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  will  ?  We  think  not,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons :— first,  because  he  is  naturally  and  directly 
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opposed  to  the  divine  purity  m  general;  and  second, 
because  he  is  naturally  and  directly  opposed  to  this 
divine  principle  in  particular,  "With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  propositions  we  are  aware  that  its  very  enun- 
ciation in  the  form  we  have  given  it,  is  fitted  to  mar- 
shall  against  it  many  of  our  strongest  and  most  fondly 
cherished  sentiments.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  that 
we  are  antagonists  to  the  Supreme;  our  pride  is 
wounded,  because  such  an  assertion  involves  an  im- 
peachment upon  what  we  affectionately  term  the  dig- 
nity of  humau  nature.  "We  may  be  quite  conscious 
that  the  bent  and  bias  of  our  miud  is  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, and  yet,  we  would  fain  hide  the  fact  from 
ourselves.  The  picture  is  too  gloomy,  too  humiliating, 
and  hence  we  immediately  east  about  for  expedients 
with  the  view  of  practising  upon  ourselves  what  we 
know  to  be,  but  what  we  half  believe  really  is  not,  a 
delusion.  The  same  tiling  may  be  observed  every  day 
in  social  life.  The  man  whose  morals  are  flagrantly 
corrupt,  and  who  cherishes  in  his  bosom  sentiments 
that  a  spirit  of  darkness  might  blush  to  own,  is,  never- 
theless, bent  on  seeking  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  deceive 
himself,  and  to  secure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-men,  Ycrifyiug  the  profound  maxim,  "  Vhypo- 
crisie est  un  hommagt  que  h  vice  rend  a  la  vertit' 9  he 
wraps  himself  up  in  the  counterfeit  garb,  and  par- 
tially hidden  from  himself,  he  tries  to  believe  he  is  at 
the  same  time  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and 
thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  knows  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  foulest  guilt,  he  would  swell 
with  indignation  were  any  man  to  challenge  him  with 
a  tithe  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  is  the  actual  and  con- 
scious perpetrator.  Let  Mr.  Froude  or  any  one  else 
inveigh,  as  much  as  they  please,  against  our  statement, 
"ktalis  arundo  Kaerel  lateri,"  We  make  no  effort  to 
prove  its  truth.  We  directly  and  at  once  appeal  to 
consciousness,  whose  verdict  always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  in  the  affirmative. 

Our  second  proposition,  that  man  is  naturally  and 
directly  opposed  to  this  divine  principle  in  particular, 
may  be  verified  by  the  slightest  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  moral  nature.  Among  the  host  of 
principles  we  there  find  arrayed  against  it,  none,  per- 
haps, is  of  so  marked  and  unequivocal  a  character  as 
that  of  irrational  self-love.  We  employ  this  term  to 
denote  that  tendency  of  which  every  one  is  conscious 
to  seek  his  own  present  gratification,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences— to  aim  at  and  to  rest  in  himself  as  an 
ultimate  supreme  end.  The  strength  and  force  of  this 
principle  may  be  estimated  by  the  almost  omnipotent 
influence  it  exerts  upon  the  motives  of  our  conduot 
and  the  complexion  of  our  character.  It  forms  the 
man,  it  moulds  society,  it  governs  the  world.  Widely, 
however,  as  its  sway  extends,  and  dominant  as  it  is 
among  the  principles  of  the  moral  economy,  there  are 
few  things  with  which  we  are  so  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted. It  is  a  phenomenon  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  to  understand,  and  presents  its  residts  in  such 
apparently  conflicting  aud  dissimilar  groups,  that  we 
arc  in  danger  at  every  step  of  our  examination, 
of  assigning  them  to  other  aud  opposite  causes ;  and 
thus  it  frequently  becomes  the  origin  of  a  course  of 
action  which  we  imagine  .to.  be  the  consequent  of  a 
totally  different  antecedent.  From  hood-winking,  in 
this  way,  the  very  mind  in  which  its  energies  are  ex- 


erted— it  has  been  truly  said  by  La  Rochefoucauld, 
"  F  amour  propre  e&t  plus  habile  que  le  plus  habile 
homme  du  mo  fide,  el  quelques  decouvertes  que  Pon  ail 
failes  dans  le  pays  de  V amour  propre,  il  y  resle  encore 
bien  des  lerres  iucoHtiites."  Notwithstanding  our 
ignorance  of  this  mysterious  and  potent  principle,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  we  assert  only  what  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  man  will  verify  when  we  say,  that 
it  is  the  strongest  and  most  indomitable  tendency  in 
our  nature ;  the  centre  around  which  thought,  sonti- 
ment,  aud  action,  steadily  revolve,  and  that  the  plane- 
tary bodies  might  as  soon  annihilate  the  vinculum  that 
preserves  them  in  their  orbits,  as  that  we  by  our  own 
unaided  individual  force  should  disrupt  the  bonds  of 
irrational  self-love.  We  cannot  free  ourselves,  be-, 
cause  we  will  not.  We  prefer  its  claims  to  that  of 
any  other  master,  and  rather  than  sacrifice  its  service, 
we  are  ready  to  do  violence  to  the  tenderest  and  most 
sacred  instincts.  Blind  self-love'has  not  the  right  to 
govern ;  but  it  has  the  might.  It  possesses  no  legal 
authority,  but  it  is  clothed  with  illegal  power.  Now, 
such  being  the  character,  influence,  and  tendency,  of  this 
principle,  does  it  consist  or  conflict  with  that  we  have 
advanced  ?  From  the  very  nature  of  the  latter,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
former,  for  the  immediate  and  necessary  tendency  of 
the  one,  is  to  deprive  the  creature  of  everything  that 
can  afford  pabulum  for  self,  and  forbids  the  entertain- 
ment of  even  a  solitary  thought  or  emotion  which  does 
not  circulate  round  the  deity  as  its  only  centre  ;  which 
does  not  recognise  him,  and  him  alone,  as  its  origin 
and  its  end;  whereas,  the  immediate  and  necessary 
tendency  of  the  other  is  to  set  up  self  as  the  idol,  the 
God  to  whom  every  idea,  feeling,  and  action,  must  be 
referred  as  its  supreme  cause  aud  chief  end. 

It  may  here  be  said  by  an  objector,  though  we  readir 
ly  admit  that  self-love,  in  this  sense,  is  a  powerful 
principle,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  you  have 
announced,  yet  are  there  not  other  principles  in  our 
moral  economy  of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  which  must, 
by  their  very  nature,  incessantly  rebel  against  the  de- 
grading element,  and  secure  the  promulgation  of  your 
law.  We  answer,  that  we  know  of  only  one  such 
principle,  and  it  actually  does  per  se,  harmonise  with 
our  doctrine,  but  unfortunately  it  happens  that  that 
principle,  though  possessed  of  legitimate  authority  over 
all  the  rest,  is,  in  point  of  power,  perhaps,  the  feeblest 
of  them  all.  We  refer  to  conscience ;  from  the  smal- 
lest reflection  upon  its  nature,  we  perceive  that  it  was 
designed  and  adapted  by  the  author  of  our  moral  frame 
to  govern  the  will,  and  give  law  to  action.  It  thus 
has  authority,  or  the  right  to  legislate.  Placed  on  the 
throne  of  our  moral  being  by  the  Deity  himself,  it  ne- 
cessarily wears  the  features  of  his  own  character,  and 
possessing  these  features,  it  must  invariably  plead  on 
the  side  of  those  doctrines  and  duties,  which  have  for 
an  end  the  good  of  society,  and  which  have  for  their 
last  and  chief  end  the  glory  of  God.  If  left  to  itself, 
therefore,  and  allowed  to  give  forth  its  utterances  with- 
out bias,  it  will  be  sure  to  suggest  and  effect  the  pro- 
clamation of  our  principle.  But  though  invested  with 
the  inalienable  right  to  legislate,  has  it  ever  exercised, 
or  can  it  ever  exercise  that  right  uncontrolled  ?  Uni- 
versal experience  answers  in  the  negative;  supreme 
though  it  undoubtedly  is  in  authority,  supreme  in  power 
it  is  not     As  a  rightful  sovereign,  it  sits  within,  but 
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a  sovereign  crownless,  whose  laws  are  daily  violated, 
whose  voice  is  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  hostile  prin- 
ciples, whose  sceptre  has  been  forcibly  wrested  from  his 
grasp,  and  whose  very  existence  is  frequently  perilled 
amid  the  wild  and  tumultuous  mutiny  of  the  passions. 
Thus,  stripped  of  its  power  to  testify  etfectually  for  God, 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  passions,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality its  displacement  has  been  achieved,  #aiu  the 
ascendant,  and  pleading  resistlcssly  for  their  own  grati- 
fication, they  dernaud  that  self,  and  self  alouc,  should 
become  the  grand  final  end  of  existence.  Feeling,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  having  some  object  of  worship, 
after  the  renunciation  of  the  Deitv,  to  whom  conscience 
bore  witness,  the  passions  themselves  are  clothed  by 
imagination  with  a  substantive  reality,  and  the  God  whom 
man  thus  forms  for  himself,  and  acknowledges  as  his 
last  end,  is  a  mere  impersonation  of  those  feelings  and 
appetites  of  the  heart,  which  drowned  the  testimony 
and  annulled  the  influence  of  a  higher  principle.  We 
may  remark,  en  passant,  that  we  are  here  furnished  to 
a  demonstration  with  a  key  to  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  why  man, 
though  competent  to  discover  the  pure  elements  of 
natural  theism,  never  has  embodied  them  in  an  unadul- 
terated form,  in  any  system  of  belief  yet  given  to  the 
world.  In  the  first  place,  conscience  proclaimed  the 
beiug  and  attributes  of  the  true  God,  but  his  charac- 
ter being  found  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  the  evil 
propensities  of  the  heart,  and  to  require  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  duties  highly  disagreeable  in  their  na- 
ture, a  wish  was  generated  to  get  rid  of  the  notion 
suggested  by  conscience.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
stopping  the  mouth  of  that  witness,  which,  being  in 
part  effected,  the  creature  still  found  an  obstacle  to  the 
consummation  of  his  hopes,  in  the  invincible  tendency 
he  felt  in  himself  to  worship  something — a  tendency 
which,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  counteract,  and 
which  he  was  therefore  necessitated,  in  some  wav  or 
other,  immediately  to  satisfy.  Repelled  from  the  for- 
mer object  by  the  holiness  and  purity  of  his  character, 
he  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  imagining  a  deity,  with 
a  complement  of  qualities  accordant  to  his  own  tastes, 
and  the  result  was  the  promulgation  of  a  correspond- 
ing scheme  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  strongly  borne  out  by  t  he  apostle,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where 
he  says,  "when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,"  and  why  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  t  hough 
possessed  by  nature  and  conscience  of  a  knowledge  of 
his  character,  is  explained  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse, 
"  They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge/ ' 
And  the  great  Calvin  says,  "Neque  miseri  homines  in 
Deo  quaerendo  supra  se  ipsos,  tit  par  eraf,  conscendunt, 
sed  pro  carnalis  sni  stnporis  modo  ipsum  metiutilnr,  et 
tieglectd  solidd  investigations  ad  vanas  spectdationes 
curiose  transvolant,  Itaque  non  apprehend unt  qualem  se 
offert,  sed  qualem  pro  sua  temcritaie  fab ricati  sunt  ima- 
ginantur" 

"With  these  facts  respecting  the  actual  history  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  does  it  consist  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  man  will  ever  make  the  Being  revealed 
by  conscience,  the  supreme  and  only  end  of  any  scheme 
of  religious  belief  of  which  he  is  the  author?  The  thing 
is  manifestly  and  morally  impossible.  We  trust  we 
have  now  established  the  following  positions: — 

^irat — That  whatever  system  of  religious  doctrine 


and  duty  comes  from  God,  must  embody  in  the  manner 
described,  the  principle  we  have  laid  down. 

Second — That  no  system  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, does  embody  it  in  the  manner  described. 

Third — That  man  is  uuable  to  embody  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

It  therefore  clearly  follows,  that  if  Christianity,  or  the 
system  of  doctrine  and  duty  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  given  utterance  I o 
it  and  embodied  it  in  the  manner  described,  Christianity 
must  be  divine. 

In  these  pages  it  is  impossible  for  nsto  present  the 
body  of  the  proof,  which  would  fill  a  good  many  deeply 
interesting  volumes.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  and  we 
fearlessly  appeal  to  all  who  know  anything  of  their 
Bible,  that  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  it  is  expressly 
stated  and  exemplified  in  numberless  instances,  that 
Jehovah,  both  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
had  ever  a  supreme  regard  to  himself — that  this  regard 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  the  manifestations  of  his 
character,  which  he  made  to  the  Jewish  Church,  that 
the  grand  design  of  all  the  institutes,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  ancient  economy,  was  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  fix  their  eye  upon  himself  as  their  highest 
and  best,  and  final  end,  and  that  thus  glorifying  his  per- 
fections, they  secured  the  greatest  amount  and  the  best 
quality  of  happiness  to  themselves.  With  respect  to 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  gave  unequivocal  expression  to  it,  regu- 
lated all  his  sentiments  and  actions  by  it,  and  even 
rested  his  claims  to  a  divine  commission  upon  it  alone; 
that  it  constitutes  the  soul  and  centre  of  every  doctrine 
promulgated  by  his  apostles,  under  the  authority  of  his 
name,  and  that  it  forms  the  declared  and  implied  basis 
on  which  the  entire  fabric  of  evangelical  morality  is 
founded.  Our  whole  argument  may  be  thus  syllogisti- 
cally  expressed : — 

Whatever  system  of  religion  makes  the  glory  of  God 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  its  doctrines,  and  of  all  its  du- 
ties, must  be  divine. 

Christianity  does  so  : 

Therefore,  Christianity  is  divine. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  syllogism, 
then  Christianity  was  not  the  mere  receptacle  of  "  the 
Indian,  Persian,  and  Grecian  systems,"  for  here  is  an 
element  they  never  knew,  which  effectually  prevented 
their  turbid  streams  from  mingling  with  her  clear  ma- 
jestic flood.  She  is  not  "  like  everything  else  which  men 
have  thrown  out  of  themselves,"  she  possesses  more 
than'"  the  vulgar  evidence  of  anathema,"  and  her  foun- 
der, whose  character  aud  mission  our  author  has  woe- 
fully misapprehended,  had  no  motive  of  self-aggran- 
disement, when  he  said  "  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
except  through  me,"  in  assailing  whom  Mr.  Froude  has 
shown  coeluM  ipsum  petit  stultitiu.  Instead  of  dealing 
separately,  and  in  detail,  with  our  author's  scepticism, 
wc  have  attempted  to  supply  a  lever  wliich  upheaves 
the  entire  fabric  at  once.  The  book  demanded  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Its  innumerable  pop-guns  could 
only  be  silenced  by  a  piece  of  heavy  artillery. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  have  counteracted  in  any 
degree  the  pernicious  tendency  of  "The  Nemesis  of 
Faith,"  and  added  another  stone  to  the  already  massive 
and  stable  structure  of  the  Christian  evidences,  we  have 
received  our  reward. 
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When  at  a  late  hour  Noah  and  Pavel  reached  their 
home,  they  found  a  number  of  guests  returning  from  the 
fair  crowding  the  yard;  so  that  Noah,  in  the  general 
bustle,  could  slip  off  his  sullied  finery  without  Salome 
becoming  immediately  aware  of  the  mishap  that  had  be- 
fallen it.  Pavel,  contrary  to  his  wont,  that  day  entered 
the  public  room.  It  was  full  of  carters,  Jews,  cattle- 
drivers,  and  peasantry,  from  neighbouring  estates,  who 
vere  swallowing,  for  the  most  part  in  apathetic  silence, 
jorums  of  brandy,  the  only  refreshment  demanded. 

In  the  corner,  however,  into  which  Pavel  had  shrunk 
with  one  or  two  of  Noah's  younger  children,  three  men, 
who  had  arrived  together  and  occupied  a  little  table  to 
themselves,  were  engaged  in  eager  discourse,  attending 
but  little  to  the  presence  of  the  children.  - 

"How  is  Urbanski  ?  "  said  a  new-comer,  who,  after 
the  first  greetings,  seated  himself  at  their  table. 

"But  poorly,"  said  one  of  the  men — "however,  he 
is  strong — he  may  afford  to  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  and 
jet  not  be  the  worse  off  in  the  long  run. 

"Do  you,  his  own  cousin,  say  so  ?  " 

"Why,  if  one  were  to  take  things  in  the  way  you 
mean,  there'd  be  no  living  possible — if  one  can't  stand 
a  beating  one  had  as  well  be  a  lord  oneself,  ha !  ha !  ha !' ' 

"He  is  always  droll,  is  Joseph;  I  suppose,  though, 
Urbanski  does  not  find  it  amusing." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  put  in,  composedly,  his  cousin, 
"but  that  wont  prevent  my  cracking  my  jokes  at  him." 

"Ay,  but  when  it  comes  home  to  you." 

"Ill  howl  like  any  other,  but  that  is  not  often  the 
case — hickily,  I  never  struck  the  fancy  of  any  one — 
what,  with  my  squint  and  my  red  hair,  I  have  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service  as  footman." 

"Well,  that's  one  comfort  for  you,"  said  the  other. 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  and  I  have  another  comfort — I 
am  not  of  the  village  near  the  castle ;  that  was  the 
chief  reason  why  my  mother  chose  my  father!" 

"  Well,"  said  the  third,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "I 
am  with  a  widow  lady.  Now  she  sets  up  for  an  angel. 
There  is  little  or  no  flogging  on  her  estate ;  but  then 
she  worries  the  soul  out  of  one  — I'd  compound  for  a 
flogging  once  a  week  if  she  liked  the  bargain — she  in- 
quires into  one's  illness,  and  poisons  one  with  her  own 
decoctions.  She  is  always  fussy  about  one's  private 
business,  and  patching  up  marriages  whether  people 
like  it  or  not.  One  of  her  worst  manias  is  that  of 
adopting  children.  She  can't  pass  a  cottage  and  see 
an  unfortunate  brat,  male  or  female,  but  she  takes  a 
certain  fancy  to  it — whether  weaned  or  not  is  all  one 
— it  is  huddled  up,  just  as  it  is,  into  her  carriage,  and 
the  parents  are  expected  to  fall  at  her  knees  to  thank 
her  as  if  she  had  opened  paradise  to  them.  The  maids 
and  the  company  ladies  are  all  obliged  to  tend  it — 
every  one  except  a  proper  nurse.  No  one  is  to  feed 
it  but  herself,  and  half  of  the  time  she  forgets  it,  and 
it  fills  the  castle  with  its  shrieks,  and  no  one  dare  re- 
lieve its  wants  till  her  return.  Then,  when  she  has 
starved  and  physicked  the  child  to  death,  she  returns 
it  to  the  parents,  saying  she  has  discovered  it  to  be 
dirty  and  sickly.  She  has  already  killed  several  in  our 
Tillage  in  that  way.     When  they  are  a  little  older,  if 
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she  keeps  them  long  enough,  she  crams  them  with  all 
sorts  of  learning,  but  is  sure,  after  a  time,  to  tire  of 
them — to  say  they  are  stupid  and  mischievous,  and  to 
give  them  back.  She  generally  keeps  a  child  about 
six  months.  Whenever  we  hear  the  roll  of  her  carriage 
in  the  distance,  I  and  my  wife,  we  always  snatch  up, 
in  great  haste,  any  stray  child  of  ours  that  may  happen 
to  be  on  the  road,  for  fear  she  might  see  and  take  a 
fancy  to  it." 

"  As  for  us,"  said  the  fourth  peasant,  "we  of  Smi- 
chow,  we  fare  well  euough  as  far  as  the  men  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  master  makes  a  strange  mess  of  it  with 
the  women — he  lives  like  a  perfect  pagan ;  however,  it's 
no  concern  of  ours — on  the  whole,  we  are  happy,  and 
need  not  complain." 

"  The  fact  is,  it's  natural  enough,"  interrupted  Joseph, 
"  that  when  people  can  do  what  they  please  they  should 
often  please  to  do  odd  things.  My  poor  defunct  mother 
used  to  say  of  a  Sunday — for  she  was  bedridden,  and 
could  not  go  to  church — don't  forget,  children,  to  pray 
for  the  horses,  that  they  may  remain  strong  in  health 
and  in  number,  because,  she  used  to  add,  with  a  sly 
wink,  if  they  were  to  fail,  you  know,  the  lords  would 
be  for  riding  you." 

"  But  even  horses,"  said  he  who  had  taken  Urbanski's 
part,  the  serf  whose  ill-treatment  Noah  and  Pavel  had 
that  morning  witnessed,  "  even  horses  will  not  always 
bear  the  spur." 

"You  are  always  grumbling,  Ivan,"  said  Joseph, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  What  would  you  have  said 
in  the  time  of  my  father,  when  the  lord  could  take  our 
lives  ?  Now  we  frontier  people  know  that  neither  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  nor  Austria,  will  allow  anything  of 
the  sort  now.  If  Urbanski  chose  to  complain  even 
about  his  beating,  his  master  would  have  to  smart  for 
it." 

"  And  it's  comfortable  he  and  his  family  would  be 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"  No,  no,  Urbanski  knows  better  than  that. " 

"It  all  comes  to  this,"  said  Joseph,  "if  the  lord  be 
kind,  well  and  good ;  if  he  be  bad,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us." 

"  A  new-comer,  whose  speech  denoted  him  to  be  of 
the  German  portion  of  Poland,  now  joined  the  party. 

"Ah,  Michel,  where  do  you  come  from? ,f 

"  From  Lemberg — I  drove  there  some  cattle  for  my 
master  lately." 

"Anything  new  going  on  there?" 

"  All  as  usual ;  the  great  folk  a-marrying,  and  a-bcing 
born,  and  a-dying,  and  a  great  fuss  made  about  it  all. 
There  was  a  grand  christening,  too,  of  one  of  our  little 
Gallician  lordlings,  son  and  heir  to  the  rich  Count 
Stanoiki." 

"I  did  not  knowj"  said  Joseph,  "he  had  married 
again." 

"  Yes,  a  Countess  Sophia.  *  *  *  She  looks  a  proud 
dame  enough.'' 

"Is  she  pretty?"  inquired  Joseph. 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  the  peasant — "little 
do  I  know  or  care  about  fine  ladies  in  silk  and  velvet 
— we  pay  those  silks  and  velvets  dear  enough,  that's 
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what  I  can  tell.  I  never  look  at  on?  old  princess  at 
Lome ;  for  it's  a  princess  we  have,  and  as  old  as  my 
grandmother ;  I  never  see  her  flaring  dresses  without 
thinking  that  the  brighter  they  arc  the  blacker  is  my 
own  bread.  JJy  the  way,  talking  of  our  princess,  I  must 
tell  you  a  good  joke  about  her.'*     *    *    * 

But  Pavel  could  hear  no  more.  Sick  at  heart,  giddy 
with  the  sudden  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
lands  of  Stanoiki ;  a  clear,  undoubted,  rightful  heir,  he 
rushed  up  stairs  to  his  loft,  there  to  exhale  freely  his 
rage  and  his  sorrow.  The  little  hope  that  had  sur- 
vived in  his  breast  was  now  at  an  end.  What  could, 
at  any  time,  be  his  dark,  unacknowledged  claim  op- 
posed to  such  a  rival  ?  But  surely  there  had  once 
been  another  gentle  creature,  fair  and  lofty  as  gentle, 
who  had  ruled  paramount  in  those  halls.  There  had 
been  auother  child  hailed  with  the  same  transports. 
Where  was  that  gentle  creature,  and  where  that  proud 
and  happy  child  now  ?  How  was  the  new  heir  named  ? 
Did  be  bear  the  ill-fated  name  of  Leon — Pavel's  real 
name — Pavel's  secret  treasure — to  which  alone  his 
imagination  answered  P  Had  he  robbed  him  of  that 
too  ?  This  boy  would  be  his  future  lord.  The  thought 
was  maddening ! 

The  practical  views  of  Noah  had  destroyed  much  of 
the  boy's  romance.  He  no  longer  believed  Jakubska 
to  be  a  witch,  nor  did  he  now  think  he  was  connected 
with  the  General :  but  still  he  clung  to  the  notion 
that  some  secret  tie  had  endeared  him  to  the  late  Coun- 
tess. There  was  something  so  soothing  to  his  pride 
and  vanity  in  this  delusion,  that  he  would  rather  have 
parted  with  life  at  that  moment  than  with  it.  The 
next  morning  he  met  the  family  later  than  usual.  He 
was  afraid  lest  his  disturbed  air  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  remark  and  inquiry;  but  the  first  glance 
showed  him  that  here  too  bad  news  had  spread  conster- 
nation. Salome's  lustrous  eyes  were  dim,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  sad.  Noah  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  a  brow  of  care,  whilst  Peter  was  clearing  away 
the  bottles  and  glasses  which  late  revellers  had  left. 
Pavelmade  no  greetings,  but  took  his  place  quietly  at  the 
table  where  Salome  usually  laid  out  his  breakfast  for 
him;  but  he  was  not  noticed.  This  was  very  unusual, 
and  showed  a  great  perturbation  of  spirit.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Pavel  that  he  never  seemed  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  family,  and  he 
Jiad  been,  in  consequence,  sumamed  by  the  children 
and  helps  about  the  house,  "The  Sulky  Boy."  So  there 
he  sat,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  looking  with  cold,  uninquiring  eye  at  the 
obvious  distress  of  Noah  and  Salome. 

For  a  time  they  carried  on  their  discourse  in  Hebrew; 
but  Noah  could  contain  his  vexation  no  longer. 

"  This  is  the  third  loan  the  Countess  will  have  ex- 
torted from  us  since  new-year.  At  first,  when  I  brought 
her  the  rent  of  my  farm  on  the  proper  day,  I  got  praises 
for  my  punctuality — next,  I  was  coolly  asked  to  pay  my 
rents  in  advance ;  even  that  I  did ;  first  one  quarter, 
then  another,  but  now  a  third  term  is  demanded,  and 
my  lease  is  but  for  one  more.  Unhappy  creature  that  I 
am !  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  does  she  want  with  .all 
this  money,  that  haughty  woman  ? — to  gamble  it  away 
at  the  card-table  at  home,  or  in  regular  gaming  houses 
abroad !" 

"  You  shouldn't  speak  thus,  Noah,  before  a  child," 
observed  Salome,  anxiously. 


"  But  Pavel  is  no  child,  Salome.  His  mind  is  riper 
than  his  years — there's  no  harm  done  speaking  before 
him." 

Pavel  answered  this  compliment  by  no  protestations, 
but  it  was  Ids  cold  manner  that,  strange  to  say,  recom- 
mended him  to  Noah's  esteem. 

"  Now  I  must  either  pay  a  third  term  in  advance, 
or  I  shall  be  driven  from  the  premises  the  moment  my 
lease  is  out,  in  which  case  I  am  sure  to  lose  the  money 
already  paid  in,  for  she'll  never  return  a  stiver  to  me. 
Ah !  poor  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  losing  the  interest 
of  all  my  money,  and  where  am  I  to  get  the  sum  thus 
required  of  me  ?  I  must  borrow  it  of  a  brother,  and 
pay  the  interest  on  it  myself.  Well  may  the  Countess 
say  she  likes  to  let  her  distilleries  and  farms  to  Jews 
in  preference  to  Christians — they  pay  better.  I  won- 
der when  she  could  squeeze  so  much  out  of  a  Christian 
tenant." 

Thus  did  Noah  grumble  for  some  time,  and  Salome's 
soothing  acc%nts  were  lost  upon  him ;  for  he  was  hasty 
when  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  Christian  eyes. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Pavel,  at  last  breaking  si- 
lence, "  that  though  what  is  demanded  of  you  is  unjust, 
you  make  no  bad  bargain  of  this  place ;  I  know  enough 
of  your  affairs,  Noah,  to  be  sure  of  that;  if  it  is  more 
than  you  wish  me  to  be  acquainted  with,  you  shouldn't 
have  asked  me  to  look  into  your  accounts  so  often. 
Come,  come,  a  lonely  ale-house  near  the  frontier  is  par- 
ticularly convenient,  and  well  worth  paying  for." 

"Surely,  surely,"  said  Salome,  "you would  not  be- 
tray us?" 

"What  should  I  do  it  for?"  said  Pavel. 

"Smuggling  is  no  sin,"  said  Noah,  Pavel's  words 
giving  a  new  current  to  his  thoughts.  "  What  right 
have  governments  to  prohibit  people  from  making  their 
lawful  trade  ?" 

"  These  are  things  I  do  not  yet  understand,"  said 
Pavel  with  emphasis,  as  if  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  he  would  prove  an  adept  in  his  friend  Noah's 
system  of  political  economy. 

Noah's  tragic  vein  being  thus  broken,  he  could  not 
conveniently  resume  his  indignant  lamentations ;  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  set  off  for  the  next  town,  and  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  necessary  money.  Being  loath 
to  trust  his  luck  on  this  important  occasion  altogether 
to  the  Paradise  apples,  previous  to  his  departure  he 
emptied  into  his  pockets — for  he  wore  his  every-day 
clothes — half-a-pint  of  fresh  beer ;  as,  confident  in  this 
potent  charm,  he  sallied  forth  with  a  joyous  air,  Salome 
anxiously  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  distance  hid 
him  from  her  sight. 

"  My  sons  will  have  the  same  weary  path  to  tread," 
she  said,  turning  to  Pavel,  who  had  declined  to  accom- 
pany Noah,  remembering  but  too  well  what  he  had 
suffered  the  day  before.  "  You  too,"  she  gently  added, 
"  young  as  you  are,  you  have  your  trials." 

All  such  advances  on  Salome's  part,  Pavel  con- 
sidered as  so  many  insidious  endeavours  towards  dis- 
covering his  secrets,  and  he  abruptly  left  her. 

"  I  cannot  gain  that  boy's  friendship  or  confidence," 
said  Salome  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  after  him — "  he 
has  a  dark  temper  of  his  own — I  wonder  what  makes 
Noah  like  him  so  well." 

When  the  Jew  returned,  it  was  easy  to  see  from 
the  expression  of  his  face  that  the  beer  had  been  more 
propitious  than  the  apples. 
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"I  have  succeeded,"  he  said,  "beyond  my  hope9. 
Not  only  have  I  procured  the  money  on  less  hard  terms 
than  I  had  expected,  bat  placed  Aaron  with  kind  people 
who'll  take  care  of  him — that  is,  for  a  consideration, 
which  Mill  prove  another  pull;  but  what  must  be,  must 
be;  my  boys  can't  grow  like  wild  beasts.  And  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  you  too,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Pavel;  "  be  candid  with  me,  and  tell  me  the  name 
of  your  former  friends.  I  am  sure  I  could  be  of  use  to 
you  if  I  had  but  your  confidence.  It  is  true  your  cou- 
sin tells  me  that  every  possible  step  has  been  taken ; 
but  thia,  I  own  to  you,  I  don't  believe.  That  man's  as- 
sertions must  be  received  with  caution.  Let  me  know 
the  name  of  your  former  protector,  and  I  will  myself 
cause  proper  representations  to  be  made." 

"  What  for  ?  '•  said  Pavel.  "  I  have  strong  arms  and 
a  strong  will — I  shall  soon  be  able  to  earn  my  bread 

without  King  or  Count;  and  when  I  remember " 

He  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  eyes.  The  lonely  com- 
mon— the  Btormy  day — the  ragged  beggar  woman — 
theflying  carriage — flitted  across  his  mind.  "No !  rather 
than  owe  him  aught,  or  ask  him  for  the  bread  I  needed, 
I  would  die  for  the  want  of  it!" 

The  Jew  looked  embarrassed.  He  had,  in  truth, 
that  very  day,  with  the  help  of  a  scrivener,  got  up  a 
pathetic  address  to  some  high  and  mighty  personage 
unknown,  in  the  boy's  behalf,  and  had  it  sent  to  the 
cousin  to  be  placed,  with  due  secrecy  and  precaution, 
in  the  hands  of  Jakubska.  Noah  thought  it  best  to  tell 
Pavel  at  once  what  he  had  done ;  the  latter  made  no 
reply,  but  turned  sulkily  away. 

One  evening  in  August,  a  busy  time  in  the  coun- 
try, the  ale-house  was  full,  and  the  brandy,  as  usual, 
going  its  round,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  refresh- 
ment When  all  the  field  work  was  done,  Pavel  en- 
tered the  common  room,  which  he  had  of  late  more 
frequented  than  formerly.  But  how  unfavourable  so- 
ever this  circumstance  might  be  to  the  refinement  of 
his  mind,  or  to  the  development  of  his  sentiments, 
thanks  to  Noah's  example,  it  did  not  affect  his  sobriety. 
Ho  had  fully  imbibed  the  Jew's  horror  for  spirits  of 
any  kind,  but  he  had  latterly  taken  pleasure  in  the  con- 
verse of  those  rude  beings  whose  very  approach  had 
seemed  to  him  pollution  when  first  brought  in  contact 
with  them.  He  could  now  understand  their  sorrows — 
they  were  Ekely  to  be  his  own ;  and  their  bitterness  of 
spirit  was  congenial  to  him.  This  evening  the  group 
seemed  dull  enough,  however.  Nothing  had  occurred 
to  stir  up  those  apathetic  beings  who  sought  in  brandy 
what  the  Turk  seeks  in  opium,  an  equivalent  for  the 
activity  of  existence  and  of  thought  from  which  they 
are  debarred.  No  newspapers,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  meanest  hovel  in  Germany,  are  kept  in  Polish  inns 
of  this  description.  The  people  dared  hardly  speak  of 
the  great  above  their  breath,  and  from  anything  political 
they  were  averse.  Pavel  was  just  thinking  how  much 
pleasanter  a  walk  in  the  fields  by  moonlight  would  be 
than  thus  sitting  in  a  close,  dirty  room,  when  the  dull, 
rumbling  sound  of  the  daily  diligence  was  heard  with- 
out. It  made  its  customary  halt  at  the  inn  door,  that 
the  coachman  might  take  his  drop,  as  he  called  a  stiff 
glass  of  brandy;  and  whilst  Salome  ran  for  the  draught, 
a  traveller  descended  from  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  de- 
claring his  intention  of  proceeding  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney on  foot.  The  new-comer  drew  all  eyes  on  him; 
men  of  his  appearance  being  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in 


Noah's  tap-room.  He  was  a  short,  spruce  personage, 
full  of  pretension,  with  frogs  on  the  breast  of  his  closely- 
buttoned  surtout,  a  foraging  cap,  long  spurs,  fierce  mus- 
tachios,  bristling  on  either  side  of  his  nose  like  the 
whiskers  of  a  cat,  a  worn,  rakish  air,  a  jaunty  step,  and 
an  irritating  insolence  of  manner.  The  boors  eyed  him 
with  sleepy  curiosity.  The  Jews  stared  with  their 
national  eagerness,  ever  sniffing  out  profit  and  a  dupe. 
Pavel  thought  he  had  seen  the  stranger  before — the 
face,  the  air,  nay,  the  half-cane  half-whip  he  dangled 
in  his  hand,  were  not  unknown  to  him.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  This  individual,  a  baptised  Jew  of  Posen,  was 
the  courier  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Sta- 
noiki,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  selected 
by  him  as  his  agent  in  matters  of  political  as  well  as 
private  interest.  Tor  some  months  past  he  had  ceased 
entirely  to  be  the  courier,  and  was  now  the  agent  only. 
He  spoke  many  languages,  had  travelled  much,  and 
could  assume  most  characters  and  garbs  at  pleasure. 

Whilst  rapidly  explaining  what  he  wished  for  supper, 
he  contrived  to  interweave  his  directions  with  many 
artful  queries  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  those  present.  Two  things  did  not  escape 
Noah's  penetration;  namely,  that,  despite  the  travel- 
ler's foreign  airs  and  graces,  he  knew  the  country  too 
well  to  ask  for  anything  in  the  way  of  refreshment  which 
he  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  at  that  sort  of  place ; 
and  he  never  alluded  to  the  illusory  notion  of  a  bed, 
but  merely  spoke  of  a  bench  and  his  cloak,  by  way  of 
accommodation  for  the  night.  His  inquisitivencss,  too, 
about  the  boors,  struck  Noah  as  not  perfectly  natural 
in  a  man  of  his  appearance. 

The  stranger  took  his  seat  at  one  of  the  tables  where 
the  better  sort  of  peasants  were  regaling  themselves 
with  beer  and  honey,  and  said,  in  tones  loud  enough  to 
command  general  attention — 

"  You've  heard  the  grand — the  glorious  news  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Noah;  "is  the  world  enriched  with  some 
new  Prince?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  King  the  less.  Have 
you  not  yet  heard  of  the  revolution  of  July  ?" 

The  boors  seemed  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  this 
important  intelligence,  but  the  Jews  flocked  round  the 
speaker  in  a  trice,  and  their  rapid,  guttural  exclama- 
tions filled  the  room  with  clamour. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker,  "it  cost  the  noble 
Parisians  but  three  days — three  days  of  fighting,  and 
they  were  free ! n 

"  Quite  free  ?"  said  Noah,  his  eyes  glistening. 

"  Why,  yes— quite  free.  They  have,  indeed,  chosen 
a  King  for  themselves ;  but  he  is  their  King,  they  are 
not  his  people,  and  that  makes  a  vast  difference,  you 
know." 

"  Surely,"  said  Noah. 

"  When  I  left  Paris  a  few  days  back,  all  was  accla- 
mation and  delight  at  the  triumph  of  the  people.  Yes, 
my  friend'' — this  was  addressed  to  Noah — "it  is  su- 
blime to  behold  the  joy  of  a  whole  nation !  " 

"What  do  they  rejoice  about?"  said  a  stalwart 
Gallician  peasant. 

"  What  ?     Why,  liberty,  to  be  sure." 

The  peasant  stared  at  him  with  vague,  indefinite 
curiosity.  "One  King  or  another,"  continued  he, 
"  what  does  it  signify  ?  " 

"Ay,  my  friend;  but  liberty,  no  robot!  no  tithes, 
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no  blood  tax,  malt  tax,  butter,  and  butcher  tax,  and 
tenths,  and  firstlings,  and  what  not !  Freedom  is  to 
pay  one  general  tax  and  no  more ;  to  owe  duty  to  one 
single  master,  and  he  so  far  off  that  it  never  incon- 
veniences one;  to  have  rights  of  one's  own.  The 
King  cannot  till  his  land  with  the  cattle  of  the  poor, 
and  make  them  work  the  better  part  of  the  week  for 
himself,  and  leave  them  only  the  fag-end  of  it.'' 

At  these  words  the  indifference  of  the  boors  gave 
way.     They  started  np  and  pressed  round  the  stranger. 

"And  what  do  the  lords  do  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
elders  among  the  peasants — "  who  tills  their  land  ?  " 

"  The  peasants,  to  be  sure ;  and  pretty  well  paid  they 
are  too." 

"And  how  is  that  country  called  where  all  these 
fine  things  are  done  ?  "  said  a  mistrustful  old  peasant. 

"  France !  "  said,  triumphantly,  Loeb  Herz,  for  such 
was  the  worthy's  name,  "  far  from  here  and  yet  friendly 
to  the  Poles. " 

Once  their  interest  and  their  curiosity  roused  on  a 
subject  so  personal  to  themselves,  the  boors  were  like 
children.  They  drank  in  every  word  that  dropped  from 
the  stranger  as  if  it  had  been  the  balm  of  life ;  and  the 
Jews  were  in  raptures  as  he  recounted  the  revolution 
of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  in  a  manner  to 
electrify  his  auditors ;  the  few  latitudes  that  he  per- 
mitted himself,  so  far  as  the  real  facts  were  concerned, 
being  of  a  nature  to  render  the  account  more  palatable. 
Instead  of  the  armed  mobs  of  fauxbourgs,  it  was  the 
peasantry  from  distant  villages  that  had  boldly  marched 
to  the  capital  and  forced  it,  with  their  arms,  scythes, 
and  flails.  Instead  of  granting  the  Charte,  Louis 
Philippe  had  abolished  the  robot  in  France.  His  brave 
peasants  were  no  longer  bound  to  their  own  villages, 
but  might  roam  at  pleasure  all  over  the  country.  Schools 
were  to  be  established  in  each  village,  and  the  villagers 
were,  henceforth,  to  be  judged  and  punished  no  longer 
by  petty  masters  and  their  bailiffs,  but  by  a  general 
law — that  of  the  land. 

"  Surely,"  said  the  old  peasant,  shaking  his  head, 
"you  are  laughing  at  us;  you  have  come  from  afar  to 
have  your  joke  at  our  expense.*' 

"  No,  no;  what  I  tell  you  is  true;  you  might  read  it 
all  in  the  newspapers,  if  you  had  any,  and  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write;  and  that's  why  these,  your 
rights,  have  been  withheld  from  you." 

Loeb  Herz's  master,  an  ardent  Polish  patriot,  had 
contributed  by  his  own  personal  bravery  towards  the 
great  event  that  had  not  only  changed  the  face  of  France, 
but  was  destined  to  shake  Europe  to  its  centre.  He 
had  instantly  dispatched  Loeb  Herz,  whose  talents  for 
intrigue  were  well  known  to  him,  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Poland,  to  pave  the  way  in  villages,  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  for  the  rising  which  the  sanguine  Poles  were 
determined  should  at  last  liberate  and  restore  their  un- 
happy country.  He  could  not  have  entrusted  the 
mission  to  more  able  or  more  faithful  hands.  Son  of 
an  oppressed  race,  from  childhood  upwards  the  tool  of 
others,  Loeb  Herz's  secret  sympathies  were  bound  np 
in  that  yet  pendant  cause,  pendant  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  betwixt  the  high  and  the  low,  betwixt  the  few 
that  command,  and  the  many  that  obey — that  cause 
ever  agitated  under  various  forms,  never  settled,  which 
has  steeped  the  earth  in  blood  and  the  human  heart  in 
unutterable,  unquenchable  hatred.  Where  fate  had 
cast  him,  there  Loeb's  heart  had  taken  root.     Born  of 


the  people,  he  cared  but  for  the  people.  It  was  a 
glorious  triumph  to  have  his  travelling  and  other  ex- 
penses richly  remunerated,  his  trouble  over-paid,  and 
to  be  thus  enabled  to  preach  his  own  doctrine,  to  work 
a  channel  for  his  own  hidden  but  most  cherished  aspira-' 
tions.  He  was  paid  to  rouse  the  sluggish  peasantry 
against  the  foreign  yoke ;  but  he  taught  them  to  hate 
all  yokes,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  touch  more  ex- 
alted chords  with  the  peasantry  than  were  likely  to 
vibrate  in  their  hearts.  However  cloudy  the  under- 
standing, or  uncultivated  the  mind,  there  is  none  so 
dull  or  so  barren  but  the  seed  of  self-interest  will  spring 
up  gladly  within  it,  and  none  are  so  sublimated  by  re- 
finement as  to  exclude  its  growth.  This  the  adroit 
agitator  well  knew ;  and  he  sent  the  peasants  home  to 
dream  of  freedom,  such  as  they  understood  it,  a  word 
till  that  day  but  little  known  to  them.  The  Jews,  who 
had  at  first  listened  with  a  livelier  interest  than  the 
boors,  had,  the  moment  they  perceived  the  dangerous 
ground  the  conversation  was  shifting  to,  skulked  away 
one  after  another,  terrified  lest  at  any  future  period 
their  names  might  be  mixed  up  with  the  passages  of 
that  evening.  Noah  was  half-inclined  to  remain;  hot 
the  pleading  eyes  of  Salome  at  last  withdrew  him  from 
the  fascinating  Loeb,  who  was  thus  left  alone  with 
Pavel. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Loeb  Hers  im- 
planted in  his  companion's  young  breast  those  princi- 
ples which  he  intended  should  one  day  bear  fruit.  So 
engrossed  were  they  with  this  subject  that  day-light 
still  found  them  face  to  face;  and  after  their  frugal 
breakfast,  Pavel  accompanied  his  new  friend  to  the 
nearest  village,  whose  male  population  so  frequently 
visited  Noah's  ale-house  that  he  was  enabled  to  gives 
tolerably  correct  account  of  them. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  agent,  when  about 
to  take  leave  of  Pavel,  "  I  hope  to  see  you  in  time  a 
man,  such  as  every  Pole  should  be,  hating  all  oppression, 
native  as  well  as  foreign.  If  ever  you  should  wish  to 
hear  of  me,"  added  Loeb,  thoughtfully,  "here  is  the 
address  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Posen,  who  will  always 
know  where  to  send  me  a  letter. "  So  saying,  he  tore 
a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  address  from  his  pocket 
book.  "  But, ' '  he  added,  "  should  you  leave  this  place, 
where  shall  I  find  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  no  direction,"  replied  Pavel ;  "  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  I  shall  do  with  myself." 

"  Tell  me  at  least  the  village  to  which,  or  the  lord 
to  whom,  you  belong."     Pavel  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  then  free  ?  or  do  you  belong  to  crown 
lands  P" 

Pavel  remained  silent. 

"  Chance  must  direct  me,  then,"  said  Loeb;  "  indeed 
you  have  told  me  nothing  about  your  circumstances — 
when  we  next  meet,  you  must  be  more  explicit.  I  may 
give  you  some  good  advice,  and  perhaps  a  good  shove, 
forward ;  but  as  yet  you  are  too  young — another  time, 
I  hope  we  shall  have  leisure  to  improve  our  acquain- 
tance." 

The  imagination  of  Noah  and  Pavel  fed  for  months 
on  the  events  of  the  Parisian  three  days,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  sentiments  made  them  more  intimate 
than  they  had  hitherto  been.  When  the  tap-room  was 
empty,  they  spent  hours,  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
discoursing  upon  matters  of  this  nature,  and  treaiiug 
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them  after  Loeb  Here's  own  fashion.  The  seed,  too, 
flung  among  the  boors  ripened ;  and  they  drank  many 
an  additional  glass  of  brandy,  though  that  might  have 
been  deemed  an  impossible  feat,  in  trying  to  digest  the 
mental  food  he  had  left  for  their  discussion. 

Spring  came  and  went ;  but  the  interim  had  been 
one  of  unwonted  excitement,  even  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lonely  road-side  ale-house.  The  struggle  between 
the  Poles  and  Russians  had  taken  place ;  and  Pavel 
hid  been  so  completely  absorbed  by  his  interest  in  the 
contest,  that,  in  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  he  had  some- 
what forgotten  his  own.  He  had  helped  the  wounded 
and  the  flying,  executed  dangerous  missions,  and  of  late, 
despite  his  youth,  become  somewhat  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  frontier.  He  had  been  present  at  a 
night  attack,  when  his  active  limbs  and  bold  heart  saved 
Noah  from  much  difficulty.  All  this  was  fast  making 
a  man  of  him,  when  a  fortuitous  circumstance  again 
threw  his  thoughts  into  disarray. 

One  summer  evening,  as  Noah  and  his  family,  in- 
cluding Pavel  and  Peter,  were  lazily  watching  from  the 
gate  the  lengthening  shadows  over  the  flat  and  sandy 
prospect,  their  attention  became  roused  by  the  approach 
of  a  travelling  carriage-and-four.  As  it  drew  nearer 
it  proved  to  be  the  commodious  britzska  of  the  country 
— not  the  vehicle  known  by  that  name  in  England,  but 
one  singularly  elongated,  padded  throughout  to  the 
softness  of  a  bed,  and  frequently  serving  that  purpose, 
with  plenty  of  accommodation  before  and  behind  for 
servants.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  circum- 
stance, families  of  distinction  being  continually  on  the 
wing  daring  summer ;  and  as  no  such  equipage  ever 
stopped  at  Noah's  humble  tenement,  beyond  the  first 
moment  of  vague  curiosity,  his  eye  took  in  the  object 
with  the  rest  of  the  landscape  without  any  peculiar 
train  of  ideas  being  connected  with  it,  when  suddenly 
his  interest  was  excited,  and  the  whole  family  sprang 
to  their  feet  with  a  cry  of  consternation. 

Not  far  from  Noah's  home,  a  small  stream,  between 
steep  and  sloping  banks,  divided  the  road.  It  was  in- 
nocent enough,  being  partially  dry  in  summer,  though 
in  autumn  and  winter  it  swelled  to  a  torrent,  and  was 
dangerous  to  the  wayfarer.  A  few  trunks  of  trees 
loosely  tied  together,  stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
covered  with  a  few  boards,  served  as  a  bridge — a  con- 
trivance which  did  very  well  so  long  as  it  was  kept  in 
repair,  but  which  required  continual  attention.  On 
came  the  carriage  at  that  furious  rate  which  the  people 
of  the  North  delight  in,  and  was  half-way  over « the 
bridge,  when,  with  a  loud  crash,  it  broke  in  the  middle, 
precipitating  carriage,  horses,  and  servants,  pell-mell 
into  the  brook.  Some  peasants,  working  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field,  flew  to  the  rescue.  Pavel  was  not  slow 
in  joining  them;  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  they  got  the 
carriage  on  its  wheels,  and  raised  the  fallen.  The  horses, 
having  been  harnessed  in  the  slovenly  Polish  fashion, 
with  ropes — which,  however,  easily  give  way  in  a  case 
of  emergency  like  the  present — stood  trembling  in  the 
stream,  and  alone  showed  symptoms  of  terror.  Habit, 
indeed,  inures  one  to  everything :  the  ladies  inside  had 
not  given  vent  to  one  scream.  True,  the  carriage  was, 
as  we  have  said,  so  padded  and  shaped  as  to  ensure 
them  from  personal  harm ;  and  the  servants  flung  from 
the  rumble  met  with  a  soft  reception  in  the  sandy  bed 
of  the  stream.  The  peasants  having  hauled  the  britzska 
with  difficulty— for  the  ladies  refused  to  alight— up  the 


opposite  bank,  were  about  to  harness  the  horses,  when 
they  perceived  that  one  of  them  had  broken  his  knee, 
the  shoulder  of  another  was  chafed,  and  the  two  re- 
maining ones  appeared  much  shaken.  Pavel,  whose 
only  weakness  was  in  favour  of  horses,  hastened  to  in* 
form  the  ladies  of  this  inoident,  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  proceed  immediately,  and  that 
there  was  a  stable  hard  by,  where  every  care  and  at- 
tention would  be  bestowed  on  them.  Whilst  he  was 
speaking,  two  scornful  black  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him. 

"The  inn-boy — I  understand — no,  no;  the  horses 
will  do  very  welL" 

"  But  won't  they  be  in  pain  if  they  drag  us  on  in  that 
state,  mamma?"  said  the  soft  voice  of  a  child. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  careless  reply.  "  What  I 
do  know  is,  that  I  must  be  over  the  frontier  before 
nightfall." 

Pavel  withdrew  from  the  carriage  door  with  a  feeling 
of  loathing  for  the  lovely  specimen  of  inhumanity  who 
thus  expressed  herself;  nor  would  he  trouble  himself 
to  explain  that  high-bred  horses,  like  hers,  might  easily, 
under  the  circumstances,  endanger  her  own  life.  "  Let 
her,"  thought  he, — "  let  her  have  her  brains  dashed  out 
against  the  next  tree:  it  will  be  one  bad  heart  the  less; 
and,  as  Noah  says,  there'll  always  remain  plenty  of 
them." 

Pavel  was  mistaken.  The  lady  was  not  at  bottom 
worse-hearted  than  most  people ;  but  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence of  an  uncurbed  will  rendered  her  unmindful 
of  sufferings  that  never  could  approach  her.  Perhaps 
had  she  thought  twice  about  the  matter,  she  would 
have  controlled  her  impatience  to  proceed,  which  now 
manifested  itself  in  peremptory  orders  to  the  posti- 
lions. Fate,  however,  interposed  an  unforeseen  obstacle. 
Scarcely  had  the  britzska  moved  a  few  paces  when  it 
was  found  to  be  in  no  condition  for  the  road ;  and  its 
occupants  were  at  length  obliged  to  descend,  and  enter 
the  inn,  the  carriage  being  dragged  after  them,  and  the 
horses  safely  stabled.  Pavel's  first  care  was,  assisted 
by  Peter,  to  examine  their  hurts ;  and  having  washed 
them  and  applied  what  he  thought  necessary,  he  entered 
the  common  room,  where  the  party  was  assembled. 

It  consisted  of  a  lady,  no  longer  in  her  prime,  but 
still  beautiful ;  a  young  female,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
humble  companion ;  a  couple  of  maid-servants ;  and  a 
lovely  little  girl,  about  ten  years  old. 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "our  britzska, 
which  broke  down  yesterday,  will  pass  this  way  pre- 
sently, when  I  shall  take  possession  of  it,  and  some  of 
my  people  will  wait  here  till  this  is  mended.  On  the 
whole,1 '  she  added,  with  a  merry  laugh,  that  was  echoed 
by  the  rest,  "we  have  been  fortunate  this  journey, 
having  upset  but  three  times.  The  roads  are  really 
getting  better.  I  remember  when  travelling  with  my 
mother,  we  broke  down  so  often  that  at  last  she  said, 
like  poor  Count  Gobentzel,  when  travelling  through 
Russia,  'It's  of  no  use  in  the  world  setting  up  my 
carriage :  since  it  will  not  stand,  even  let  it  lie !  * '  * 

Aa  Pavel,  from  liis  accustomed  corner,  iuto  which  he 
had  slunk,  gazed  on  the  speaker,  and  listened  to  her 
words,  a  dream  of  the  past  again  stole  over  his  senses. 
Those  silk  dresses,  gauze  bonnets,  fleecy,  floating  dra- 
peries— that  vague  perfume  exhaled  from  broidered 
handkerchiefs — all  these  things  had  been  strangers  to 
him  since  his  eyes  had  last  rested  on  the  Countess  j 
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and  simple  as  was  the  attire  of  these  ladies,  to  him, 
now  accustomed  to  filth  and  rags,  it  seemed  as  if  sun- 
beams, spirits  of  light  and  life,  were  playing  in  the  dark- 
ness around  him. 

"  We  shall  do  very  well  here/ '  resumed  the  lady :  "it 
is  rather  close :  come  here,  Constance : "  the  little  girl 
immediately  ran  up  to  her:  "  let  me  take  off  your  bon- 
net," and  the  maternal  hand  soon  relieved  the  child  of 
all  that  might  cumber  her ;  and  as  she  now  stood,  with 
her  snowy  shoulders  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fair, 
silken  ringlets,  her  large  blue  eyes  smiling  as  the  sum- 
mer heaven,  her  cherub-like  countenance  full  of  ethe- 
real life,  she  seemed  to  Pavel  a  being  of  another  and 
a  brighter  sphere.  With  the  Oriental  eyes  and  olive 
complexion  of  Salome  and  her  children,  he  involuntarily 
associated  penury,  want,  privation,  and  suffering — a 
bumble  station,  and  an  unhappy  fate.  With  these  rosy 
cheeks  and  cerulean  eyes,  visions  of  lighted  halls,  fiery 
steeds,  gay  trappings,  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  the 
world  seemed  naturally  connected,  and  surrounded  the 
little  head  with  a  glory  that  dazzled  his  imagination. 

"How  well  she  looks  thus!"  said  the  mother,  toss- 
ing about  with  her  slender  fingers  the  golden  curls : 
then  turning  to  her  companion,  she  added  in  French — 
"How  my  poor  friend,  Vanda  Stanoika,  would  have 
been  delighted  with  Constance !  Poor  Yanda !  I  could 
not  refuse  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Count — he  is  so 
proud  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  and  I  understand 
Las  every  reason  to  be  so ;  but  for  roe  the  charm  of 
the  house  is  gone.  I  was  at  school  with  Yanda :  we 
agreed  even  then,  if  we  ever  had  children,  to  marry 
them  together ;  and  it  so  turned  out  that  my  Constance 
was  to  become  her  Leon's  bride.  And  now,  where  are 
they,  poor  Yanda  and  her  child?  You  can't  think 
what  a  beautiful  boy  that  Leon  was.  He  used  to  sit 
on  my  knee,  listening  to  stories  by  the  hour ;  he  was 
a  mere  baby  then.  I  do  wonder  the  Count  got  so 
quickly  over  both  his  losses." 

Though  for  years  the  French  language,  once  more 
familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue,  had  not  met  his 
ear,  and  though  many  a  word  was  forgotten,  still  Pavel 
fully  understood  the  substance  of  what  had  just  been 
tittered.  That  jewelled  hand  had  been  passed  in  ten- 
derness over  his  black  locks ;  that  haughty,  cold  eye, 
whose  contemptuous  stare  he  had  but  so  lately  encoun- 
tered, had  once  rested  on  him  with  sympathy.  And 
that  child,  that  lovely  child,  was  once  destined  to  be 
the  spirit  of  his  home,  as  the  gentle  Countess  had  been 
that  of  the  General.  All  the  bitterness  of  the  past 
was  revived  by  those  few  words ;  and  the  cruelty  of 
his  fate  came  back  upon  him  with  more  severity  than 
ever.  That  angel  of  light  standing  there  before  him 
would  never  now  help  to  soften  the  asperities  of  his 
life ;  but  neither  should  any  dark-browed  peasant  girl 
sit  in  Ids  hut !  No  humble  Salome  should  obtrude  her 
solicitude  between  his  lonely  fate  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  that  vision  of  a  day 
— that  glimpse  of  the  past — the  fugitive  reminiscence 
of  a  mere  shadow  flung  across  his  path — exerted  a  seri- 
ous influence  over  the  boy's  future  life.  It  closed  his 
heart  against  the  softeniug  influence  of  love.  For  ever- 
more between  him  and  her  who  might  have  inspired  it, 
rose  up  the  indistinct,  dreamy  form  of  an  elegant,  beau- 
tiful, young  creature,  glittering  with  jewels,  nestling 
in  swan's-down ;  and  to  that  image  alone  would  his  per- 
verse imagination  ding— an  image  which,  perhaps,  had 


he  remained  the  heir  of  Stanoiki,  would  not  have  tar- 
ried one  hour  on  his  memory. 

Pavel  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  spot,  yet  he 
knew  not  under  what  pretext  to  linger.  He  followed 
with  Ids  eyes  little  Constance,  who  played  and  capered 
around  the  room  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  her 
miserable  condition,  until,  at  last,  fatigued  with  her 
gambols,  she  sat  down  quietly  by  her  mother,  teasing 
her  and  the  companion  to  tell  her  stories.  Tired  of 
immobility,  she  threw  her  handkerchief  on  the  floor, 
and  looked  into  the  companion's  face  in  a  way  to  inti- 
mate that  she  expected  it  to  be  handed  to  her.  The 
meek  girl  to  whom  this  mute  appeal  was  made  either 
failed  to  observe,  or  would  not  notice  it;  but  the 
mother  soon  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  this  neglect  of 
duty. 

"Don't  yon  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "that  Con- 
stance's handkerchief  has  fallen?"  A  bitter  smile 
stole  over  Pavel's  lips.  He  remembered  the  time 
when  his  mother  used  to  remind  his  French  tutor  that 
Count  Leon's  handkerchief  had  fallen,  and  when  he  com- 
pared his  utter  helplessness  in  those  days  with  his  pre- 
sent self-reliance — when  he  remembered  how  he,  then, 
used  to  shrink  from  the  dark  passage,  and  now  did  not 
mind  facing  the  wolf  at  dusk  in  the  lone  wood — when 
he  remembered  how  he  froze  beneath  his  silken  cover- 
lids in  his  heated  chamber,  and  could  now  brave  the 
Siberian  hardships  of  his  loft  in  winter — he  smOed 
triumphantly  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  gained  in 
manhood  in  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in 
luxury ;  and  a  determination  rose  in  his  mind  to  cul- 
tivate that  solitary  advantage  to  the  utmost  limit  which 
his  powerful  nature  would  admit  of. 

The  Polish  travelling  britzska  contains  all  manner  of 
provisions  and  luxuries  necessary  for  the  road,  even 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  beds  and  culinary  utensils. 
Thus  the  traveller  in  those  parts,  provided  with  a  pro- 
per equipage,  is  perfectly  independent  of  chance ;  and 
the  inexperienced  foreigner  finds  public  accommodation 
more  indifferent  than  he  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  other  lands, 
a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the 
utter  want  of  enterprise  natural  to  the  bondsman,  who 
has  no  capital  and  no  credit,  to  spur  him  on  to  industry. 
The  carriage  of  the  Countess  having  been  disburthened 
of  its  resources,  the  evening  found  her  and  her  family 
sitting  round  a  cheerful  tea-table,  with  every  conveni- 
ence for  passing  the  night  around  them,  wax-lights, 
books,  cards,  and  bedding,  having  been  produced  in 
turn. 

Noah  not  presuming  to  offer  his  own  or  his  family's 
services,  which  on  an  occasion  like  this  would  most 
probably  have  been  repulsed  with  a  reprimand,  did  not 
approach  the  common  room,  and  Pavel,  who  was  at 
last  perceived  in  his  corner,  being  unceremoniously 
thrust  out  by  the  Countess's  servants,  the  new-comers 
were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  place. 

Daybreak  found  Pavel  the  most  eager  in  repairing 
the  bridge.  The  work  was  scarcely  completed  when 
the  expected  carriage  was  seen  slowly  advancing  along 
the  road,  and  soon  after  it  rolled  into  Noah's  yard. 
Pavel,  with  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  watched  the 
process  of  unpacking  and  packing  the  carriages,  origi- 
nally consorts  on  the  road,  but  already  twice  parted 
by  an  adventure  similar  to  that  which  had  now  separat- 
[  ed  them,  viz.,  the  mending  of  the  one  whilst  the  other 
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proceeded  on  its  route.  Chancing  to  raise  his  eyes, 
Pavel  encountered  those  of  the  Countess,  who,  in  fault 
of  better  occupation,  was  inspecting  from  the  window 
what  was  passing  in  the  yard.  Perceiving  him  stand- 
ing idly  by,  she  oalled  out,  in  a  tone  of  one  accustomed 
to  be  obeyed—— 

"  What  are  yon  about  there,  you  lad  ? — why  don't 
you  bestir  yourself  P" 

Parel  feigned  not  to  hear,  but  the  command  being 
repeated  by  her  servants  in  a  manner  which  roused  his 
natural  spirit  of  contention,  he  turned  and  left  the  yard, 
feeling  the  danger  of  any  discussion. 

"That  boy  wants  a  good  flogging, "  observed  thelady, 
looking  after  him.  Pavers  ear  caught  the  words,  and 
they  cut  deep  into  his  heart.  He  went  to  shut  him- 
self  up  in  his  loft,  and  ponder  over  them  in  bitterness; 
but  when  he  beard  beneath  the  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, and  the  glad  young  voice  of  Constance,  he  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  that  again  hurried  him  below. 
H«  descended  in  time  to  seethe  family  settle  themselves 
in  the  carriage,  to  get  one  last  glimpse  of  the  pink  gauee 
veil  and  asure  eyes  of  the  little  Constance,  and  observe, 
with  painful  emotion,  Noah's  inclined  figure  bending  to 
the  proud  lady,  like  an  Eastern  slave,  from  whose  con- 
dition the  unfortunate  Jew  was  not  many  degrees  re- 
moved. Hie  cringing  bows  and  fawning  humility  ap- 
peared to  Pavel  for  the  first  time,  because  for  the  first 
time  exhibited  in  his  presence  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
Is  the  seal  of  baseness  and  degradation  stamped  upon 
a  reproved  race*  Innocent  of  the  desire  to  contrast 
with  this  self-abasement,  and  obeying  but  a  mere  im- 
pulse as  if  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  pet-house 
and  its  inhabitants,  young  Pavel  drew  himself  up  and 
cist  a  look  of  scorn  and  defiance  at  the  tenants  of  the 
brfeska  as  it  rolled  from  the  yard. 

"  What  a  sulky  boy  they  have  at  that  inn, "  said  the 
lady,  returning  his  look  with  a  broad  stare.  It  is 
strange  how  often  the  darker  passions  clothe  them- 
selves, to  the  unobservant  eye,  in  the  garb  of  sulki- 
ness. 

Before  Noah's  back  had  resumed  its  ordinary  posi- 
tion, or  Pavel  had  dismissed  the  frown  from  his  brow, 
the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

"  When,"  said  Noah,  with  a  deep  breath,  as  he  drew 
«p  his  figure  to  more  than  its  natural  ereotness,  "when 
shall  the  happy  day  dawn  on  which  that  curse  will  be 
removed  from  the  land!  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
Countesses  to  rattle  in  britzskas,  and  no  more  britsskas 
to  be  laden  with  that  heap  of  insolence,  folly,  frippery, 
and  heartiessness,  called  a  fine  lady?  Ah !  blessed  world 
where  there  were  no  such  high  hill  and  deep  chasm  as 
s  proud  Countess  and  a  poor  Jew, — I  hate  them ! "  he 
added,  shaking  both  his  fists  in  the  empty  air  — "  would 
that  a  hurricane  swept  them  all  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Pavel  hated  too,  but  he  oould  not  bend  to  the  object 
of  his  hatred ;  and  there  was  regret,  love,  and  despair 
mixed  up  with  his  hate,  and  a  feeling  that  in  the  class 
among  whose  members  he  was  destined  to  live  he  could 
fed  no  friend.  He  could  feel  what  they  felt,  but  not 
as  they  felt  it.  That  day  and  the  next  he  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  woods,  nor  even  returned  to  sleep  beneath 
Nosh's  roof.  This  storm  t>f  emotion  passed  away,  but 
left  a  refrigerating  and  a  darkening  influence  over  the 
toy's  mini 

Daring  the  ensuing  wirier,  Pavel  of  tan  left  the  Jew's  J 


roof  on  smuggling  and  other  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  ever  foremost  in  any  enterprise  of 
pleasure  or  necessity  which  was  likely  to  draw  forth 
and  exercise  the  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  limb, 
steadinessof  nerves  and  insensibility  to  pain  and  fatigue 
which  it  was  his  chief  ambition  to  acquire.  Noah  did 
not  seek  to  check  his  tendencies  in  any  one  respect, 
but  left  him  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  in- 
estimable blessing,  liberty,  which  he  was  ever  declaring 
to  be  priceless,  but  Which,  unlike  most  who  profess  to 
value  it,  he  was  not  the  first  to  crush.  Summer  came 
and  glided  by  without  any  change  in  Pavel's  condition, 
and  he  had  well  nigh  forgotten  his  so-called  cousin  and 
the  vagrant  who  had  presumed  to  style  herself  his 
mother,  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  existence  of  both 
in  an  unexpected 'manner. 

One  autumnal  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  in  the  neighbourhood,  Noah  informed 
him  that  his  oousin  had  been  there  during  the  day,  and 
spoken  of  coming  again  on  the  morrow  to  take  Pavel 
along  with  him,  the  term  of  his  licensed  absence  from 
the  estate  of  his  owner  having  expired.  "  I  began  to 
hope  that  they  had  forgotten  you,  my  poor  boy,"  con- 
tinued Noah,  "but  trust  a  master  or  his  steward  for 
that — they  may  forget  to  pay  an  honest  man  his  due, 
but  remember,  to  a  man,  the  number  of  their  vassals  I 
No,  no,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  forgetting  that.  So 
it  can't  be  helped;  you  must  even  go,  Pavel.  I'll  not  say 
but  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you.  You've  been  a  good 
boy  to  me,  and  a  useful;  and  I  would  fain  have  kept 
you  with  me,  though  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  not 
received  a  penny  from  your  friends.  Nay,  never  be  cast 
down — it  is  not  with  you  I  am  angry,  but  with  them. 
I  repeat  I  would  gladly  have  kept  you  in  spite  of  their 
neglect.  I  feel  much  concern  on  your  account,  PaveL 
Your  vacant  place  will  be  long  felt  among  us ;  but  re* 
member,  should  you  ever  need  a  friend,  old  Noah's  pot* 
house  is  not  far  from  the  Gallician  frontier. " 

Pavel  made  no  reply.  Not  that,  after  his  own  fashion, 
he  did  not  feel  regret  at  parting  with  those  who  had 
shown  him  such  unvaried  good-will  as  Noah  andSalome, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  show  it.  Then,  although 
he  was,  at  first,  startled  by  the  announcement  of  so 
sudden  a  departure  from  a  home  where  he  had  been  so 
long  domesticated,  and  a  renunciation  of  habits  which 
had  become  his  second  nature,  it  was  only  through  the 
man  who  called  himself  his  cousin,  and  that  dreaded  wo- 
man who  had  haunted  his  childhood,  that  he  could  gain 
any  clue  to  his  past  history;  and  if  he  suffered  too  much 
with  them,  why,  he  was  no  longer  a  child;  he  would  be 
able  to  right  himself,  or  again  cross  the  frontier  as  best 
suited  his  convenience. 

That  evening  Noah  and  Salome  invited  the  boy  to  a 
last  meal  beneath  their  roof.  "When  friends  part," 
said  Noah,  "  one  never  knows  if  they  shall  meet  again, 
so  a  little  solemnity  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  occa- 


sion. 


»> 


This  repast  of  love  was  to  take  place  much  later  than 
the  usual  supper  hour,  in  order  that  no  chance  visitor 
might  break  in  upon  the  festivity.  Accordingly,  when 
the  children  and  menials  had  sought  their  beds,  Noah 
carefully  closed  the  shutters,  fastened  and  secured  the 
outer  gates,  unchained  the  savage  yard-dogs,  and,  all 
these  precautions  being  taken,  trimmed  and  lighted  the 
Sabbath  lamp,  laid  the  cloth,  and,  rare  luxury,  a  clean 
one,  whilst  Salome  brought  ia  the  diahes,  whose  con 
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tents,  simple  enough  in  reality,  seemed  sumptuous  to 
those  who  were  about  to  partake  of  them.  Noah,  in 
his  but  once  worn  silk  gown,  so  far  restored  as  Salome's 
skill  could  devise,  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  on  which 
he  had  spread  his  most  secret  treasures,  namely,  a  silver 
sugar-basin,  with  tongs  to  match,  several  tea-spoons  of 
the  same  metal,  but  by  no  means  of  one  make  or  date, 
and,  above  all,  prized  beyond  the  rest  by  a  Jew,  two 
small  baskets  of  silver,  very  curiously  chased,  evidently 
of  Eastern  manufacture,  containing  one  of  the  few  Ori- 
ental luxuries  to  which  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Germany 
have  remained  faithful,  comfitures  and  comfits.  Salome 
had  discarded  her  common  dress  for  one  of  a  more  fes- 
tive character,  extracted  for  the  occasion  from  the 
secret  recesses  of  her  wardrobe;  and  from  its  mysteri- 
ous hiding  place  had  drawn  the  heir-loom  of  the  family, 
a  crimson  Jewish  cap  and  stomacher,  of  faded  antiquated 
appearance,  whose  thick,  confused  embroidery  of  tar- 
nished gold  and  silver,  glittered  with  jewels  of  price, 
and  her  ears  were  laden  with  diamonds  that  a  Countess 
might  have  envied.  Pavel  stared  in  amazement,  from 
the  face  of  his  hostess  to  her  stomacher,  and  from  her 
stomacher  to  her  face. 

"  You  are  surprisd  to  see  me  thus,"  said  Salome, 
"  but  what  I  now  wear  is  all  the  fortune  I  brought  my 
husband,  as  it  was  all  my  mother,  grandmother,  and 
great-grandmother  brought  to  theirs  before  me.  If 
converted  into  money,  it  would  be  far  from  making  us 
rich,  and  it  might  be  extorted  from  us  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  but  in  this  portable  shape,  happen  what 
may,  we  have  a  resource  easy  of  concealment  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  Christians.  Should  they  discover  the 
French  goods  in  our  vaults,  and  seize  our  chattels, 
though  fines  might  ruin  us,  and  Noah  languish  in  prison, 
still  I  have  here  the  means  of  buying  his  judges,  and  of 
maintaining  his  children.  You  see  it  is  no  idle  vanity 
that  makes  me  cling  to  these  ornaments  which  have 
never  yet,  with  any  of  their  possessors,  seen  the  light 
of  day,  and  have  only  shone  to  the  sacred  lamp  behind 
closed  shutters.  I  hope  a  milder  day  will  come  for  our 
persecuted  race  even  in  this  country,  and  that  my  Sa- 
lome will  have  no  need  to  conceal  them  when  they  be- 
come her  property."* 

"Ay,"  said  Noah,  "a  milder  day— when  will  it  dawn  ? 
When  will  the  governments  and  rulers  who  have  pointed 
us  out,  marked,  stamped  us  as  fit  objects  for  the  con- 
tempt of  the  vulgar,  revoke  those  exceptional  laws  made 
for  our  tribe  P  Let  us  but  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  other  natives  of  the  soil,  and  the  line  of 
demarkation  which  divides  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
will  gradually  melt  away;  we  may  then  expose  our 
wealth  without  fear  of  being  robbed." 

"Ah!"  said  Salome,  "we  should  not  wish  for  such 
a  change.  My  poor  father,  the  most  saint-like  of  men, 
used  always  to  say  that  the  injustice  of  the  Christians 
has  kept  us  faithful  bo  long — that  happiness  would  cool 
our  zeal." 

"  Your  father,  Salome — without  meaning  any  dis- 
respect to  his  memory — was  exaggerated  in  his  religi- 
ous notions.  He  was  a  bigot — there  are  such  in  all 
religions.  The  man  who  could  renounce  meat  through- 
out his  whole  life,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  health, 
and  pore  over  the  Talmud  from  morn  till  night,  un- 


*The  Jewesses  now,  I  am  informed,  wear  their  jewelled  caps 
openly  in  Chdicia,  and  many  other  parte  of  Poland, 


til  he  knew  by  heart  every  wise  saw  it  contains,  was 
striving  all  the  time — forgive  me  for  saying  so,  far  I 
know  how  tender  you  are  on  this  point — for  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity  which  he  obtained  among  our  people. 
No,  no ;  we  want  reform,  and  reform  we  must  have,  and 
I  won't  sayjrat  we  foment  the  disorders  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  ever  with  the  hope  of  our  own  freedom  rising 
from  the  ashes  of  sinking  systems ;  but  come,  Pavel, 
we  have  never  tried  to  make  a  Jew  of  you;  you  must 
render  us  that  justice." 

Before  Pavel  could  reply,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  gate  caused  Noah  and  Salome  to  start  up  in 
alarm. 

"  Who  can  it  be  so  lateP  "  said  Salome,  turning 
pale. 

"Excisemen,"  fanitered  Noah,  for  a  moment  trans- 
fixed with  consternation. 

"Bobbers,  perhaps/'  suggested  Salome — "at  any 
rate,  strangers." 

Pavel,  who  did  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  his  host  and 
hostess,  now  watched  in  silence  and  curiosity  their 
rapid  evolutions.  In  an  inconceivably  short  time,  silver 
baskets,  tea-spoons,  dishes,  and  cloth,  disappeared  from 
the  table,  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  and  Salome  had 
donned  her  slovenly  every-day  attire ;  and  when  Noah, 
in  some  trepidation,  supported  by  Peter,  just  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep,  and  by  Pavel,  went  to  the  gate, 
every  trace  of  a  surprise  was  effaced.  The  calls  with- 
out were  so  imperative,  and  accompanied  by  such  loud 
Russian  curses,  that  Noah  lost  no  time  in  unbarring 
and  unlocking. 

"  I  thought  you  were  all  dead !  "  said  an  officer  of 
Cossacks,  prancing  into  the  yard,  followed  by  his  little 
band,  at  sight  of  whom  Noah  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
"  I  thought  you  were  all  dead !  How  dare  you,  dog, 
keep  us  waiting  at  the  gate! — Come— quick — a  stirrup- 
cup  for  myself  and  my  men." 

"  Six  glasses ! "  cried  out  Noah  to  Salome,  who  now 

appeared  at  the  house  door. 

"Seven !  "  corrected  the  officer. 

Noah  repeated  the  word  without  a  comment,  and 

Pavel's  quick  eye  detected  through  the  doubtful  light 

a  double  weight  on  one  of  the  horses.   His  heart  sprang 

to  his  lips.     His  first  impulse  was  to  approach  the 

stranger ;  but  he  immediately  perceived  how  impossible 

it  would  be  to  do  so,  surrounded  as  that  horse  was  by 

the  rest.     One  of  the  men  dismounting  to  look  after 

his  saddle-girths,  Pavel,  in  the  most  natural  manner 

he  could  assume,  drew  near  to  hold  his  bridle,  but  he 

was  warned  away  in  a  voice  of  thunder.     Pavel  fell 

back,  gazing  with  curiosity,  mixed  with   traditional 

horror,  upon  the  long  lances,  in  the  use  of  which  the 

Cossacks  are  so  skilful.    The  officer,  before  touching 

his  glass,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  some  one  to 

accept  the  brandy,  but  it  was  rejected.    Noah's  lantern 

flashing  upwards  at  that  moment  threw  a  gleam  of  light 

upon  the  party,  and  revealed  the  person  of  him  to 

whom  this  courtesy  was  proffered.    He  was  wrapped 

in  a  riding  cloak,  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back, 

and  bound  with  thongs  to  the  Cossack  who  sat  before 

him. 

"  Well,  if  you  wont,"  said  the  officer,  "  it  will  he 
one  glass  more  to  my  share." 

The  prisoner,  profiting  by  the  moment  when  the 
officer  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  his  second  glass  of 
.brandy,  called  out  in  a  loud  tone— "Is  there  here  no 
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Pole  who  will  bear  the  news  to  the  Countess  Stanoika 
that  her  brother  is  on  his  road  to  Siberia  ?" 

"This  is  beyond,  endurance ! "  exclaimed  the  leader, 
impetuously;  and  hastily  throwing  some  money  on  the 
ground,  he  gave  the  word  to  march,  which  was  so 
promptly  obeyed,  that,  but  for  Pavel's  quickness  of 
eye  and  readiness  of  hand,  the  poor  Jew  would  have 
been  ridden  over  where  he  stood  humbly  bowing. 

"Lord  save  us ! "  ejaculated  Noah,  "if  my  heart 
can  beat  thus  when  their  visit  is  not  for  me,  what 

would  it  be  if ?  Pavel,  I  really  think  I  shall  give 

up  all  connection  with  the  smugglers — I  thought  to- 
night my  doom  was  sealed." 

But  Pavel  at  that  moment  had  no  thought  for  Noah 
and  his  plans ;  he  heard  but  the  words  of  the  stranger 
that  still  rang  in  his  ears.  That  man,  just  torn,  doubt- 


less, from  his  home,  on  grounds  true  or  false,  was  con* 
nected  with  his  former  patron,  and  if  he  chose,  this 
episode  might  afford  him  the  means  of  approaching  the 
family.  It  would,  henceforth,  be  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  intrude  upon  them. 

"Take  heed,  Pavel,"  continued  Noah,  "  that  what 
you  have  heard  this  night  never  pass  your  lips.  For 
your  own  sake,  remember  my  word^  and  beware  of 
blabbing.  The  only  principle  to  guide  one  safely 
through  life,  especially  a  vassal,  is  never  to  suffer  the 
names  of  the  great  to  pass  his  lips  for  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  In  general,  whatever  questions  people  ask 
you,  no  matter  upon  what  subject,  let  your  answer  be, 
'I  don't  know.'  In  these  three  words  lies  the  wisdom 
of  the  poor." 

(To  be  continued.) 


READE'S  "REVELATIONS  OF  LIFE."* 


Is  poetry,  a  man  generally  labours  long  before 
he  is  able  to  command  public  attention  ;  and  there 
are  those  who,  with  a  large  share  of  genius  and 
perseverance,  never  succeed  in  awakening  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  their  works.  Mr.  Reade  once  al- 
most seemed  doomed  to  belong  to  this  class.  He 
published  volume  after  volume  of  poems,  and  still 
there  was  no  echo.  Why  was  this?  We  account 
for  it  in  two  ways.  First,  his  poems  are  pre-emi- 
nently serious,  and  the  world  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  reflective  portion  of  its  existence  into  the 
domain  of  trifling  and  merriment.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  sympathy  between  the  poet  and  those  who 
should  have  been  his  readers.  He  ranged  through 
the  domains  of  the  abstract,  delighted  in  philoso- 
phical speculations,  and  steepedall  hisideas  in  gloom 
and  sadness.  He  would  not,  or  could  not,  make 
the  public  laugh,  and  the  public  had  no  tears  to 
spare. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  was  blame  to  be  attached 
to  the  writer  himself.  He  saw  his  contemporaries, 
and  understood  well  enough  what  were  their  pur- 
suits and  predilections;  and,  refusing  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  these,  was  naturally  neglected  by  the 
many.  But  constant  dropping,  says  the  proverb, 
▼ears  away  stones.  Mr.  Reade  casts  his  bread  upon 
the  waters,  in  the  confident  hope  of  finding  it  after 
many  days.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  reflective, 
to  secluded,  solitary  musers  like  himself ;  to  those 
who  refuse  to  plunge  into  the  stormy  sea  of  human 
passion,  and  prefer  wandering  away  into  retirement, 
and  dwelling  there  in  the  dreamy  luxury  of  thought; 
and  by  degrees  he  has  found  an  audience.  For 
poetry  of  every  kind,  provided  it  be  genuine,  must 
ultimately  touch  some  hearts  naturally  predisposed 
to  be  moved  by  its  inspiration.  In  "  Cain  the  Wan- 
derer," in  the  "Drama  of  a  Life,"  in  the  "Deluge," 
in  the  "  Record  of  the  Pyramids,"  Mr.  Reade  con- 
ducted his  imagination  over  topics  which  must  al- 
ways be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

In  "Italy,"  his  muse  emerged  from  this  category, 
and  spread  her  colours  upon  a  canvass  of  purely 
popular  texture.  There  is  no  force  at  all  in  the  ob- 
servation that  Byron,  having  laid  the  scene  of  the 


fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold "  in  Italy,  and 
Rogers  made  it  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  same 
name,  Mr.  Reade  ought  not  to  have  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  In  prose,  we  should  laugh  at  such  an 
objection.  Traveller  after  traveller  moves  through 
the  same  country,  and  we  readily  accompany  the 
newest,  if  he  be  capable  of  observing  for  himself, 
of  describing  what  he  sees,  and  of  giving  utterance 
to  what  he  feels.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule 
hold  good  in  poetry?  At  all  events,  those  only  who 
have  not  carefully  read  either  Rogers  or  Byron 
accuse  Mr.  Reade  of  imitation.  He  has  gone 
over  the  same  ground — he  has  dilated  on  the  same 
topics — but  he  has  done  so  in  his  own  way,  and 
from  his  own  independant  resources.  They,  there- 
fore, who  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  are 
not  carried  away  by  mere  names,  will  pass  from 
"  Childe  Harold"  to  Reade's  "  Italy,"  in  order  to 
discover  in  what  respect  the  impressions  differ,  which 
the  same  objects  make  on  different  minds. 

These  remarks  we  could  not  resist  making  in  re- 
ply to  the  critical  or  rather  uncritical  sing-song 
about  imitation.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  accuse  the 
author  he  affects  to  review,  of  having  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  others.  The  defect  is  in  his  own  mental 
vision.  Being  unable  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  similar  and  what  is  identical,  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  confounding  analogy  with  sameness.  This 
blunder  has  again  been  committed  by  some  in  cri- 
ticising the  "  Revelations  of  Life,"  which,  according 
to  them,  bear  a  "fatal  resemblance"  to  the  "  Ex- 
cursion." We  will  tell  them  in  what  the  poems  are 
alike,  and  in  what  they  differ.  They  are  alike  in 
this,  that  both  are  partly  narrative  and  partly  di- 
dactic, that  both  introduce  men  speaking,  recount- 
ing, deliberating,  declaiming.  They  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  mode  in  which  all  these  things  are  done, 
in  the  views  taken  of  life,  in  the  opinions  expressed, 
in  the  doctrines  inculcated,  in  the  principles  upheld. 
Where,  then,  is  the  fatal  resemblance? 

It  aids  very  little  towards  the  comprehension  of 
a  poem,  to  anatomize  it,  and  present  its  dry  bones 
to  the  public.     Everybody  knows  what  a  didactic 


*  "  Revelations  of  life,  and  other  Poems."    By  John  Edmund  Reade.    London;  Parker,    1849. 
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poem  is,  and,  therefore,  we  ihall  not  worry  vrar 
readers  with  a  prose  abstract  of  the  •*  Reflations 
of  Life."  Have  they  ever  been  in  Devonshire? 
If  they  have,  they  mutt  hare  observed  the  same  Al- 
pine region  which  towers  in  the  centre  of  that  love- 
liest of  English  counties,  and  frowns  in  obscure 
grandeur  on  the  wood-clad  hills  and  green  smiling 
▼alleys  which  lie  on  all  sides  about  its  feet.  It  is 
in  this  region  of  clouds  and  desolation  that  Mr. 
Reade  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem.  Dartmoor  has 
already  been  the  theme  of  many  a  song ;  but  that 
circumstance,  instead  of  being  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  the  theme  of  no  more,  ought  to  lead  the 
poetical  mind  thitherward,  as  in  Greece  it  used 
to  travel  towards  favourite  spots  which  poets  were 
never  woary  of  celebrating.  We  have  a  thousand 
and  one  descriptions  of  Tempo ;  and  who  does  not 
know  how  many  poets  and  philosophers  have  rival- 
led each  other  in  describing  Plato's  plane-tree  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus? 

In  general,  the  scene  of  a  philosophical  poem  is 
a'matter  of  little  consequence,  but  in  the  "  Revela- 
tions of  Life"  it  signifies  much,  because  descrip- 
tions are  carefully  interspersed  among  the  reflec- 
tions, and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  these  are 
true  pictures,  painted  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Reade  ex- 
cels in  his  artistic  treatment  of  external  nature.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque.  He  has  care- 
fully studied  all  the  elements  which  go  to  the  com- 
position of  a  fine  landscape,  and  with  great  art  and 
success,  spreads  them  out  before  the  mind,  tUl  the 
reader  almost  imagines  he  is  looking  upon  crags 
and  valleys,  and  listening  to  wind  that  goes  sighing 
through  copses  and  woods. 

This  is  a  great  merit,  especially  when  it  happens 
that  the  poet  has  something  magnificent  to  describe. 
But  when  the  riches  of  Dartmoor  fail,  Mr.  Reade 
knows  how  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  materials.  By 
the  skilful  management  of  one  of  his  narratives,  he 
Introduces  a  man  who  is  naturally  led  to  speak  of 
his  first  impressions  upon  the  sight  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  a  pleasure  we,  ourselves,  have  never  enjoyed ; 
for,  having  been  born,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ocean,  it 
was  the  thing  most  familiar  to  us  from  the  cradle. 
Whatever  effect,  therefore,  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, it  had  produced  before  we  knew  it.  Its  su- 
blimity was  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  fireside. 
But  still  we  can,  in  part  at  least,  comprehend  the 
sensations  of  him  who,  coming  from  an  inland  coun- 
ty, beholds  the  mighty  waters  for  the  first  time. 
In  describing  these  glorious  feelings,  and  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  which  excited  them,  Mr.  Reade  has 
given  birth  to  a  passage  extraordinary  for  its  beauty 
and  oceanic  harmony,  if  one  may  so  speak.  The 
verses  themselves  sound  like  the  rushing  of  the 
waves,  and  carry  the  scent  of  sea- weed  and  saltwater 
upon  their  surface.  Here  they  are;  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself: — 

"The  bound  of  ray  day  wandering*  was  a  hill, 
Crowning  a  surging  landscape,  on  whose  verge 
The  sun's  last  rays  athwart  the  sea  declined. 
Prom  boyhood  I  had  watched  it  wistfully: 
A  marvel  to  be  seen,  and  distant  hope, 
The  impulse  rose,  no  more  to  be  restrained ; 
I  took  the  staff  for  my  long  pilgrimage, 
And  journeyed  to  behold  unknown  sea. 
Ob,  life  owns  moments  when,  to  disavow 
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The  impulsive  soul  in  ua,  were  mockery. 
Then  when  we  feel  the  infinite  moving  us, 
That  we  are  everlastingly  allied 
To  everlasting  things !  I  do  recal 
That  date-day  of  my  life :  how  bounded  forth 
My  spirit,  opening  o'er  that  vast  expanse. 
Above  the  lumentferous  ether  spread. 
On  the  horixon  line,  the  far-off  hues 
Glittering  in  light,  bannered  with  glorious  clouds— 
Or  coming  like  some  multitudinous  host, 
Foam-crested,  rolling  on  blue  flashing  line), 
Broke  ia  reverberating  thunders !  I 
Knelt  down  and  heard  the  mighty  coming  ADsd 
With  inspiration  of  the  priests  of  old ; 
Hie  reverential  awe  of  the  great  deep ! 
I  stretched  my  hands  forth  to  embrace  the  power 
In-rushing  on  my  soul.    I  stood  before 
Nature,  and  felt  her  heaving  lift*    I  heard 
The  innermost  poises  throbbing  at  her  heart- 
Mountains,  and  sands,  and  ocean,  filled  my  being, 
And  the  serene  sky  calm  as  Godhead's  brow. 
Looking  on  agitation,  I  beheld 
The  spirit  of  joy  cleave  through  the  rushing  waves: 
I  heard  them  shouting  through  their  rocky  halls, 
Innumerable  laughter,  as  they  came 
from  their  long  wandering*  rejoicing  home  !M 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  passage  which  a  man  may  well 
be  proud  of  having  produced.  It  is  genuine  poetry. 
Others  there  are  in  the  volume,  analogous  in  cha- 
racter, though  t>n  different  subjects — as  the  pic- 
ture, for  example,  of  a  cottage  embedded,  as  it  were, 
in  flowers,  which  threw  all  their  sweetness  into  the 
verse.  We  approach  the  house.  It  is  that  of  the 
clergyman,  and  a  galaxy  of  earth-stars  expands 
before  us:— 

»       *       *       *  I  paused  to  dwell 
On  that  gray-cot,  the  deep  bay  casement*,  there— 
The  gables  wrought,  the  mullhmed  arch,  the  porch, 
And  the  quaint  pinnacle  with  ivy  crowned ; 
The  low  verandah,  pillared  on  wreathed  trunks ; 
The  azure  panes  o'crhung;  deep  shadowing, 
Rich  Dower-beds  beneath  of  freshest  earth, 
And  there  the  beautiful  of  Nature  flourohed— - 
The  ever-loved,  the  ever-joyous  flowers, 
Whose  blossomings  are  laughter ;  there  the  rose 
Languidly  her  dew  dripping  cheek  declined— 
Her  name  a  blessing,  sanctified  by  love, 
And  child  remembrances;  the  marigold, 
Opening  her  beauty,  nun-like,  to  the  gun, 
Unveiling  when  he  sets,  to  be  looked  on 
By  no  inferior  eye.    There  radiate  shone, 
Through  cloudiest  green,  the  star-like  jessamine. 
Irises,  drooping  in  the  luxury 
Of  a  line  sorrow,  their  blue  orbs  half  dosed; 
The  alalia  leaned  against  the  soft  gray  wall ; 
There  paled  the  delicate  anemone, 
Turning  away  her  sweet  head  from  the  wind; 
And  there  the  humbler  wall-flower  shed  a  breath 
That  realised  Elysium." 

We  must,  however,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
offer  two  or  three  words  of  explanation.  There  are 
six  characters  in  the  poem,  of  which  four  are  visible, 
and  two  invisible.  The  former  are  the  Pastor,  the 
Enthusiast,  the  Fatalist,  and  the  Fanatic.  The  latter 
are  the^Pastor's  Daughter,  and  an  Unknown  Lady 
from  the  warm  climes  of  the  South,  whoso  influence  is 
felt  in  the  poem,  though  they  themselves  are  never 
seen.  In  some  respects  this  is  to  be  regretted;  the 
Pastor's  Daughter  might  hare  been  brought  in  like 
a  streak  of  sunshine  athwart  the  grim  visages  of  the 
four  male  characters,  all  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
second  female  excites  a  sort  of  tragic  interest,  though 
we  have  only  to  do  with  the  memory  she  leaves  be- 
hind her  After  ahe  has  defended  into  the  grave. 
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The  following  is  a  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  her 
dwelling,  in  which,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  hers, 
her  taste  and  spirit  appear  still  to  linger : — 

"  Entering  the  cot, 

Leisure  was  oars  to  contemplate  her  home. 

One  painting  hung  suspended  from  the  wall — 

A  Jesus,  crucified ;  his  arms  outstretched, 

And  nailed  in  blood j  his  eye  balls  upward  strained 

In  agony ;  his  thorn-pierced  brow,  and  lips 

Livid,  his  drooping  head  in  langour  sunk ; 

Mortality,  death's  shadow  mounted  there. 

There  knelt  the  Magdalen,  her  eyes  upraised, 

Hashing  wild  light  through  clouds  of  golden  hues— 

The  human  Magdalen — her  arms  thrown  up, 

Her  form  bent  lowly  at  the  cross  of  Him 

She  loved  so  well :  that  trusting  mother! — all 

Forgot  the  promise,  hope,  and  after  life, 

All  in  the  loss  of  her  too  mortal  Son. 

The  lowering  night  around,  the  livid  Cross, 

Lightning  torched,  the  vailed  temple  rent  in  twain, 

The  pale  woods  tossing  to  the  storm  behind, 

The  desolate  solitude  where  God  alone 

Wat  watching  o'er,  the  prescient  spirit  told 

Of  him  who  imaged  forth  that  living  scene 

Till  to  embody  it  became  a  law. 

Mr.  Reade's  philosophy,  built  upon  experience, 
and  obviously  in  strict  analogy  with  his  character, 
is  that  of  despondency.  He  might  have  taken  for 
his  motto  that  sentiment  of  the  Danish  Prince  : 

"  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either." 
He  touches  upon  all  the  chords  of  sadness  in  our 
nature ;  he  pulls  down  the  bright  palaces  of  hope  ; 
he  spreads  a  thick  cloud  of  foreboding  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  loves  to  contemplate  the 
landscape  thus  darkened.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  trick  of 
the  imagination ;  his  melancholy  is  genuine,  partly 
constitutional,  and  partly  accidental,  occasioned  by 
his  not  finding  in  society  that  serenity  and  harmony 
which  he  discovers  in  nature.  Most  persons  who 
have  mixed  much  with  mankind  know  well  what 
this  feeling  is.  It  is  so  rarely  that  one  meets  in  the 
world  with  those  who  can  for  awhile  forget  their  own 
griefs  to  sympathise  with  ours.  What  is  ordinarily 
called  society  is  a  thing  made  up  of  deception  and 
frivolity,  in  which  the  strong  and  earnest  mind  can 
discover  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  therefore  takes 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  material  nature,  where,  amid 
rocks  and  monn tains,  storms  and  clouds,  sunshine 
and  showers,  he  communes,  as  it  were,  with  our 
great  mother,  and  finds  consolation  in  her  wisdom 
inaodibly  delivered  to  him. 

This  is  Mr.  Reade's  creed,  and  we  in  great  part 
accept  it.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  also  in  human  life 
which  he  does  not  in  these  Revelations  represent. 
For  are  there  not,  after  all,  in  this  hard-working 
e  very-day  world  of  ours,  minds  so  elevated  and  beau- 
tiful, that,  like  the  highest  Alps  that  adorn  a  sunset, 
they  appear  to  catch  and  obtain  light  from  heaven, 
when  all  else  is  dark  around  them  ? 

With  such  minds,  it  is  a  transcendental  pleasure 
to  communicate*  They  form  spheres,  as  it  were,  of 
themselves — all  brightness,  calm,  and  serenity.  It 
is  these  minds  that  shed  lustre  on  society,  that  im- 
part a  fascination  to  intercourse  with  our  kind,  that 


enable  us  to  realise  those  "nodes  ccenoeque  deorum" 
which  our  memory  loves  to  treasure  up  to  the  drop- 
ping of  its  last  sand.  Such  intellectual  idiosyn- 
craoles  nothing  can  stain  or  darken.  Unkindness 
may  pain,  but  it  cannot  deform  them.  No  provo- 
cation can  render  them  the  enemies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  They  go  on  forgiving  daily  and  hourly, 
and  in  their  unbounded  grandeur  of  sentiment,  ac- 
count all  injuries  that  can  be  offered  them  as  trifles. 
This  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  reconciles  us 
to  the  world,  and  must  ultimately  impart  to  Mr. 
Reade  a  firmer  faith  in  the  excellency  of  human 
nature,  and  make  him  look  for  happiness  nowhere 
independently  of  man. 

The  smaller  poems,  which  take  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume,  display,  in  many  cases,  rare  merit; 
particularly  "A  Vision  of  the  Ancient  Kings,"  and 
lines  written  on  a  more  domestic  subject.  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  its  wildness ;  the  latter,  for 
the  expression  of  familiar  feelings.  In  the  vision,  the 
reader  is  transported  into  a  world  of  shadow, 
where  he  discovers  the  nothingness  of  human  gran** 
deur ;  where  thrones  and  dynasties  pass  away  like 
a  pageant  before  him,  though  the  evil  passions  that 
have  so  long  disturbed  the  earth  are  shown  to  survive 
in  the  very  tombs  of  despotism.  Throughout  the 
"Lines"  there  prevails  a  totally  different  trainof  ideas. 
Here  everything  is  personal,  domestic,  and  highly 
touching.  A  man  returns  to  the  home  of  his  youth 
which  he  views  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  his 
early  days.  Like  the  ghosts  beyond  the  fabulous 
river,  he  stretches  his  arms  backward,  but  in  vain. 
The  gulf  has  been  passed,  the  chasm  of  thirty  years 
separates  him  from  what  he  formerly  loved,  and 
mentally  he  beholds  nothing  but  the  wrecks  and 
ruins  of  sentiments  and  feelings. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  reader  who  loves  to  be  made  to  think  by  poetry 
will  find  abundant  pleasure  in  Mr.  Reade's  works, 
which  are  everywhere  full  of  thought  and  the  germs 
of  thought*  The  sad  and  meditative  may  read  these 
for  congeniality ;  the  gay,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  stepping  out  of  themselves  into 
the  sphere  of  another  man's  existence,  totally  diffe- 
rent from  their  own.  As  a  literary  production,  the 
"  Revelations  of  Life  "  may  already  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  The  best  judges  have  praised  it.  Now, 
at  length,  therefore,  the  author  must  feel  that  he  is 
approaching  the  goal  at  which  he  has  all  his  life 
long  been  aiming.  The  public  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nise his  merits,  and  he  will  surely,  therefore,  though 
still  slowly,  perhaps,  take  his  place  among  the  re- 
cognised poets  of  his  country.  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  for  criticism  to  make  him  some  reparation 
for  its  comparative  neglect ;  and  it  should  hasten  to 
do  so,  if  it  do  not  wish  to  see  the  public  outstrip 
the  pretended  judges  in  literature,  and  decide  pe- 
remptorily for  itself.  We  have  considered  it  our 
duty  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a  volume  from 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  instruction 
and  delight. 
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BOOK  IV. 


THE    REIGN     OP    TERROE. 


CHAPTER  V. 


JEALOUSY. 

Charles  Clexent  went  out  early  the  next  morning  to 
visit  his  political  friends.  He  called  on  Robespierre,  St. 
Jnst,  Conthon,  Lebas,  and  all  those  with  whom  it  was  his 
intention  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  revolution, — 
that  is,  of  regeneration,  which  after  all  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  revolution.  Every  great  and  good  thing  has  been 
called  anarchy.  Every  believer  can  apply  unto  the  things 
of  this  world  the  holy  example  of  our  Saviour,  who,  above  all, 
was  hated  by  power,  by  kings,  and  by  the  bigoted,  blind, 
obstinate,  mulish  thing  called  Conservatism.  Then,  again, 
what  were  Martin  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  day,  but 
anarchists — revolutionists  of  the  worst  kind  ?  and  yet, 
when  time  has  passed,  posterity  forms  a  very  different 
opinion.  The  revolutionists  of  all  ages  have  been  calum- 
niated and  misunderstood,  as  are  the  revolutionists  of  the 
present  day.  The  very  Socialists  and  Bed  Republicans  of 
France  are  foully  and  grossly  calumniated.  The  hatred 
of  Popery,  and  the  natural  result  of  education  in  a  country 
where  such  a  dark  form  of  Christianity  is  taught,  has 
made  this  party  partly  irreligious,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  their  calumniators  urge;  while  their  social  reforms  may, 
when  examined,  prove  difficult,  impossible,  undesirable; 
but  the  ferocious  designs,  abominable  tendencies,  of  the 
Ultra-Republican  sect  are  not  merely  phantoms,  but  de- 
liberate falsehoods.  There  is  an  obscure  and  wretched 
band  of  Communists,  formed  of  thieves  and  outcasts,  who 
have  atrocious  designs.  These  men's  views  are  enunciated 
and  given  forth  by  the  Conservative  party  as  the  ideas  of 
Socialism  generally.  But  real  Socialism  merely  means 
sharing  of  profits  between  master  and  workman — the  estab- 
lishment of  local  banks,  to  lend  to  the  small  proprietor 
without  interest— the  making  railways,  insurance  offices, 
and  banks,  national  property,  Ac.,  &c.;  things  very  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment,  and  undesirable,  but  neither 
fiendish  nor  diabolical.  I  am  not  a  Socialist,  because  I 
adopt  no  school ;  but  as  a  social  reformer,  I  cannot 
avoid  replying  to  the  absurd  calumnies  designedly  spread 
against  the  Ultra-Democratic  party.  Visionary,  impossi- 
ble, absurd,  ridiculous,  are  epithets  deservedly  applied  to 
most  of  the  systems  put  forth  ;  but,  except  Fourierism,  I 
know  none  that  deserve  the  epithets,  atrocious  and  mon- 
strous, so  freely  scattered. 

So  with  Robespierre  and  his  party. 

The  Convention,  struggling  against  the  whole  power  of 
coalesced  Europe,  and  against  myriads  of  internal  enemies, 
had  no  choice.  It  must  strike  or  perish.  The  restoration 
of  1815  had  no  need  of  violence.  It  had  foreign  bayonets, 
and  a  country  weary  of  war.  And  yet  its  massacres  of 
Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  other  places,  during  a  whole  year, 
equal  anything  during  the  reign  of  terror.  But  the  terror 
of  1703  was  a  lion  struggling  for  life ;  the  terror  of  1815, 
that  of  a  jackal  feeding  upon  carcasses. 

And  yet,  who  blames  the  Royalist  butchers  of  1815? 
All  the  flood  of  abuse  is  reserved  for  those  of  1798.  But 
then,  the  butchers  of  1815  were  White;  those  of  1783 
were  Red. 
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Blame  crime  heartily  and  with  vigour ;  but  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  any  party.  Crime  ii 
odious,  and  belongs  to  all  nations  and  all  opinions ;  but 
the  crimes  of  1783  were  crimes  of  circumstance,  not  of 
any  particular  sect. 

Charles  Clement  found  Robespierre  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  avoid  any  violent  course  of  action — to  look  only 
to  the  salvation,  honour,  and  greatness  of  France. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Charles,  "  from  a  friend  of  my  brother,  who  de- 
sires my  protection.  This  letter  contains  some  good  ideas. 
The  writer  thinks  the  republic  difficult,  but  not  impossible; 
but  he  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  King  should  be 
saved." 

«  Why  ?  " 

M  Because  he  considers  it  necessary  to  temporise  with 
England.    His  name  is  Bonaparte." 

"  He  is  rights  this  Bonaparte.  Germany  is  enough  for 
us  just  now ;  but  if  we  could  keep  England  quiet*  we  could 
manage  the  rest." 

"  If  the  Royalists  would  remain  quiet,' '  observed  Robe- 
spierre, "  we  could  soon  organise  the  country.  All  I  want 
is  internal  peace ;  with  that,  I  care  not  for  all  Europe. 
But  disaffection  and  conspiracy  will  ruin  us.  Foreign 
war  will  so  occupy  us,  that  against  internal  war,  we  shall 
have  only  one  arm,  and  that  is  death!" 

"  A  terrible  weapon." 

"But,  my  friend,  the  only  one.  Give  me  external 
peace,  and  I  will  keep  down  civil  wars  by  legal  means ; 
give  me  internal  peace,  and  I  will  despise  all  the  world. 
But  with  enemies  within  and  enemies  without,  conspirators, 
agents  of  the  emigration  in  our  very  bosoms,  we  have  no 
choice — we  must  strike ! " 

"  Events  alone  can  tell ;"  and,  shaking  Robespierre  by  the 
hand,  Charles  Clement  went  out. 

He  returned  towards  the  residence  of  Miranda.  It  was, 
as  yet,  only  eight  in  the  morning,  he  having  gone  out  at 
daylight. 

The  wicket  in  the  port*  coehere  opened  as  he  rung,  and 
he  crossed  the  court.  As  he  entered  the  house,  he  ran 
against  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  low-crowned  hat,  whose  face 
was  completely  hidden. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Charles  Clement,  drawing  on  one 
side. 

The  stranger  muttered  some  unintelligible  words,  and 
hurried  out. 

"  Who  can  he  be  t "  said  the  young  man  to  himself: 
"  he  has  just  left  the  apartment  of  Miranda.1' 

And  a  feeling  of  desolation  came,  he  knew  not  why,  over 
the  heart  of  the  republican. 

"  Already!"  he  exclaimed;  "  already!" 

He  moved  on  towards  the  salon. 

"But  what  is  it  to  met  Miranda  may  have  a  dozen 
lovers,  for  what  I  care;  and  yet,  so  soon  after  her  death,  to 
be  thinking  on  sueh  a  subject!" 

Charles  Clement  frowned  bitterly;  for  as  he  said  these 
words,  something  whispered  to  him  that  fcehngt  he  ceoU 
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not  explain,  and  yet  which  he  crushed  within  him  with 
rsge  and  anger,  were  beating  at  his  heart — feelings  which 
left  hhn  no  excuse  for  blaming  Miranda. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress?"  asked  he,  as  Rose  came  up 
with  breakfast  in  her  hand. 

"In  the  salon,"  replied  the  soubrette. 

Charles  Clement  entered  and  caught  sight  of  Miranda, 
whose  quick  eyes  detected  something  gloomy  in  the  air  with 
which  the  young  man  sainted  her. 

"  I  have  bad  an  early  visit,' '  aaid  she,  in  a  natural  and 
easy  tone  of  voice. 

M  Indeed,"  observed  Charles,  coldly. 

"  The  celebrated  Chevalier  de  Jarjais  called  on  me ; 
hat,"  added  she,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  secret  of  our  in- 
terview. 

M  And  that  was  the  Chevalier  I  met  in  the  cloak  and 
starched  hat?"  asked  Charles  Clement,  in  a  tone  of  eager 
joy. 

Miranda  did  not  instantly  reply.  She  gazed  at  the 
young  man  with  a  vacant  air.  The  expression  of  his  voice 
had  filled  her  with  intense  emotion.  She  wished  not  to 
loose  a  note;  she  sought  to  let  the  very  echo  of  his  tones 
fall  upon  her  heart. 

"  And  so  you  met,''  she  cried,  after  an  instant's  pause. 
"I  dare  say  now,  with  the  usual  good  nature  of  men,  yon 
took  him  for  a  lover." 

"Indeed,  I  did,"  said  Charles  Clement, naively,  and 
colouring  violently  the  instant  he  had  spoken. 

"Fie!  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Rose. 

Miranda  smiled,  and  turned  away;  but  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  for  years. 
There  was  something  gentle,  subdued,  and  grateful,  in  her 
look;  as  if  she  thanked  God  for  some  gift  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  delightful. 

"Take  care,"  said  Charles,  sitting  down  to  breakfast; 
u  this  Jarjais  has  a  price  on  his  head.  Yon  may  seriously 
compromise  yourself.  I  can  ask  you  no  details  relative  to 
what  yon  are  doing  with  him ;  but  recollect  that  if  I  cap- 
tore  him  anywhere,  wholly  free  from  your  protection,  I 
must  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  is  a  dangerous  conspira- 
tor against  the  Republic,  and  one  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
ami." 

"  I  know  it,  Charles!  I  know  it!  Rely  on  it,  I  shall  job 
him  m  nothing  against  the  Republic.  I  have  particular 
views;  but  sooner  will  I  die  than  do  anything  against 
liberty.*' 

"If  there  were  many  women  like  you,  there  would  be 
some  hope  for  the  Revolution;  but  it  is  unfortunately  true, 
that  women  are  chiefly  on  the  side  of  power.  Dazzled  by 
its  show  and  glitter,  they  see  not  the  hideous  appendages; 
they  hear  not  the  groans  of  ite  victims;  and,  unwittingly, 
they  support  a  had  and  dangerous  cause." 

"  The  education  of  women  explains  this.  Habituated 
tolearn  onlytrivial  and  showaoooraplUhments— -embroidery, 
dancing,  music — and  adored  as  tha  playthings  of  life,  they 
have  no  chance  of  judging  correctly.  Educate  women  pro- 
perly, and  they  will  surely  be  on  the  right  side.*' 

"  And  the  education  of  woman  must  be  the  grand  object 
of  the  new  organisation.  Woman,  has  too  much  influence 
on  society,  and  is  far  too  importanHataateaa  in  the  world, 
to  be  left  to  her  present  superficial  education.  I  would  not 
unsex  them,  or  drive  them  before  the  public.  But  let 
women  learn  something  solid— enough  of  history  and  poli- 
tics to  judge  correctly  between  two  opposite  trains  of  ideas, 
to  guide  the  infant  mind  of  her  children.    As  sweethearts, 


and  wives,  and  friends,  women  are  important  enough;  but 
it  is  as  mothers  that  we  must  chiefly  look  at  them.  I  de- 
test the  theorists  who  would  deprive  you  of  your  domesti- 
city, and  retiring  charms  ;  but  neither  must  you  be  given 
up  to  the  vapid  tuition  of  dancing  and  music  masters.  Pe- 
rish those  two  trivial  accomplishments,  if,  with  them,  women 
cannot  give  their  sons  right  judgment,  and  correct  ideas 
on  the  elementary  topics  of  daily  and  vital  importance." 

"  I  expect  to  see  you  legislator  for  the  ladies,"  said 
Miranda,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  be  legislator  on  any  point," 
replied  Charles  Clement.  "My  ambition  has  only  one 
great  view,  that  of  seeing  the  Republic  safely  housed.  That 
once  a  fact,  liberty  established,  I  care  not. 

"  And  it  will  be,  Charles,  if  not  in  our  time." 

"  But  I  would  live  to  see  it  too.  'Tig  miserable  to  have 
seen  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  and  not  its  end." 

"  God's  will  be  done.  All  is  in  his  hands,  and  what  he 
wills  will  happen." 

"  If  God  were  not  above  us,  I  should  have  little  hope  in- 
deed. The  wickedness  of  man  has  been  such  in  this  land, 
that  otherwise  we  were  a  lost  people  indeed." 

"  Where  spend  you  the  day  f  "  asked  Miranda,  as  the 
clock  struck  nine. 

"At  the  Convention.  Gracchus  will  fetch  me  pre* 
sently." 

"  You  will  come  here  late  to  dine?" 

"  I  shall  not  fail/* 

"  And  you,  Miranda?" 

"I  go  to  the  Temple." 

"Miranda  !  Miranda  ! "  cried  Charles,  shaking  his  head ; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake,  reflect  on  the  perils  you  are  incurring. 
1  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  avert  them,  too." 

"  I  see  them  all,  Charles,  and  yet  I  hesitate  not.  I  have 
entered  on  a  path,  and  I  am  resolved  to  tread  it,  if  need 

be." 

"  And  am  I  then  to  lose  you  too  ?"  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  with  a  despairing  accent. 

"  My  loss  would  be  but  little,  after  what  you  have  felt," 
replied  Miranda,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Miranda!"  cried  the  young  man ;  and  then,  checking 
himself,  he  turned  away. 

"  But  how  will  you  enter  the  Temple  ?" 

"  As  a  cousin  of  the  citcyenne  Tison." 

"  Disguises — false  names — all  terrible  dangers.  Adieu ! 
I  go  to  join  the  Republicans.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  my 
influence  great,  in  case  you  need  it.'* 

And  Charles  Clement  retired,  with  an'anxious  brow,  and 
a  beating  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  EX-KING. 

Toulan  and  Lepitre,  two  commissaries  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  the  Chevalier  de  Jarjais ;  Miranda ;  five  of  the  worst 
members  of  the  Commune ;  three  servants,  Turzy,  Mar- 
chand,  and  Chretien ;  such  were  the  pereons  who  had  join- 
ed in  the  plot  to  save  the  life  of  the  King.  With  these 
were  associated  a  few  hundred  National  Guards.  The  plan 
was  simple.  These  civic  soldiers  were  to  be  set  to  guard 
the  Temple  some  morning  ;  the  King,  and  family,  with 
Toulan  and  Jarjais,  were  to  escape  to  Dieppe,  and  thence 
to  England. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  success  but  unity,  and  the  se- 
lection of  an  appropriate  moment  for  action.  There  was, 
however,  little  time  to  lose.    The  Girondins  had  roused 
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the  question  ef  the  King's  trial,  and  the  Jacobins  had  ac- 
cepted it. 

Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  the  other  great  Girondin  lead- 
ers, were  wholly  averse  to  the  execution  of  the  monarch; 
but  having  raised  the  point,  they  must  meet  it. 

The  first  question  was,  "  Can  the  King  be  judged?" 
This  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 

St  Just,  in  one  of  bis  wild  and  wonderful  speeches,  de- 
cided the  question. 

All  France  seemed  on  the  eve  of  anarchy.  In  the  de- 
partments where  corn  was  abundant,  hidden  and  unknown 
hands— now  known  to  be  reckless  royalists— destroyed  the 
staff  of  life.  Flour  was  thrown  into  rivers ;  corn  stacks 
were  burnt. 

Tbe  cross  was  raised  as  a  standard  of  revolt ;  and  such 
was  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the  de- 
partments, that  Danton  and  Robespierre,  to  escape  from 
civil  war,  desired  to  continue  the  payment  of  priests.  Be- 
sides, Robespierre  thus  wrote  to  a  private  friend.— "Nought 
now  remains  in  our  minds,  save  those  eternal  dogmas  on 
.  which  our  novel  ideas  rest,  and  tbe  touching  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  charity  and  equality  which  the  Son  of  Mary 
formerly  taught." 

Oamille  Desmoulins  published  a  journal,  with  this  motto: 
"  There  is  no  viotim  more  agreeable  to  the  Gods  than  an 
immolated  king." 

Suddenly  the  iron  chest  was  discovered,  and  Robespierre 
demanded  at  once,  not  the  trial,  but  the  punishment  of  the 
King! 

"But,"  said  he,  "  to  what  punishment  shall  we  condemn 
him?  The  punishment  of  death  is  too  cruel,  says  one. 
No,  says  another;  life  is  more  cruel  still,  and  we  must  con- 
demn him  to  live.  Ye,  his  advocates,  would  ye,  by  pity  or 
from  cruelty,  avert  from  him  the  punishment  of  his  orimes? 
For  myself,  I  abhor  the  penalty  of  death.  •  I  have  neither 
love  nor  hate  for  Louis ;  I  hate  nothing  but  his  crimes. 
I  have  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the 
first  principles  of  reason  have  appeared  moral  and  judi- 
cial heresies.  But  you,  who  have  never  been  of  opinion 
that  this  relaxation  of  punishment  should  be  exeroised  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  persons  whose  offences  are  pardoned 
and  pardonable,  by  what  singular  fatality  are  you  reminded 
of  your  humanity,  in  order  to  plead  the  eause  of  the  great- 
est of  criminals!  Do  you  ask  an  exception  from  the  pain 
of  death  for  him  who  alone  could  render  it  legitimate? 
A  dethroned  king  in  the  very  heart  of  a  republic  not  yet 
cemented ! — a  king,  whose  very  name  drew  foreign  hostili- 
ties on  the  nation !  Neither  prison  nor  exile  can  render  his 
an  innocent  existence.  It  is  with  regret  I  pronounce  the 
fatal  truth.  Louis  must  perish,  rather  than  a  hundred 
thousand  virtuous  citizens!  Let  Louis  perish,  that  the 
country  may  live." 

The  acte  cPaccutation  was  read— tbe  trial  appointed. 
On  the  11th  October,  Louis  XVI.  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention. 

Paris  wore  the  aspeet  of  a  military  camp.  All  the  posts 
were  doubled,  and  the  muster-roll  of  the  National  Guard  was 
called  over  every  hour.  A  piquet  of  several  hundred  men 
was  stationed  in  the  oourt  of  each  of  the  eight  sections, 
the  Tuileries  was  occupied  by  a  reserve,  and  heavy  patrols 
moved  about  the  streets. 

It  was  the  same  scene  so  often  witnessed  since,  up  to 
the  very  day  I  am  writing,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  thea- 
tre of  the  above  events. 


A  perfect  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  sun 
rounded  the  King,  whose  rescue,  it  was  well  known,  bad 
been  planned.  But  the  conspirators  were  awed  by  the 
energy  of  the  Convention. 

The  King  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  his  act  of  accusa- 
tion read  to  him.  It  contained  much  truth,  and  much  ex- 
aggeration. 

Louis  XVI.  sealed  his  own  fate,  and  declared  himself 
guilty,  by  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  iron  chest,  and  pot- 
ting himself  on  his  defence  as  wholly -innocent.  Had  he 
boldly  avowed  what  was  true  in  the  accusation,  and  owned 
to  the  papers  written  with  his  own  hand,  his  defence  would 
have  been  more  dignified,  if  not  more  fortunate. 

The  King  was  sent  back  to  prison ;  and  the  Convention 
— despite  Marat  and  Billaud-Varennes — voted  almost 
unanimously  that  the  King  should  choose  two  counsel. 

The  King  ehose  Tronchet  and  Target,  the  former  of 
whom  alone  courageously  accepted;  to  be  joined  by  Deseze 
and  lialesherbes. 

The  Convention  heard  the  defence  of  the  fallen  monarch 
in  silence. 

Louis  XVI.  then  went  out,  and  the  struggle  began. 
Bazere  demanded  instant  judgment. 

Duhem,  the  appel  nominal. 

Lanjuinais  asked  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  the 
Convention,  determined  no  longer  to  temporise,  drowned 
his  voice. 

"  To  the  Abbaye,"  cried  the  Mountain. 

"  He  is  a  royalist,"  screamed  Duhem. 

"  He  accuses  the  10th  August,'1  said  Legendre,  the 
butcher,  and  friend  of  Marat. 

"  He  will  soon  transfer  us  into  the  accused,  and  the 
King  into  a  judge,"  observed  Julien. 

Lanjuinais  replied  by  saying,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
King  conld  not  also  be  accusers,  judges,  and  jury. 

" Down  with  him!     I  accuse  him,n  said  Choudieu. 

"  To  the  Bar  !" 

«  To  the  Abbaye !" 

After  tremendous  clamour,  an  adjournment  was  voted. 

The  Mountain  raised  a  terrific  and  tremendous  clam- 
our, but  the  adjournment  was  persevered  in. 

On  the  27th  December,  the  debate  was  renewed. 

"  If  the  King  be  innocent,'1  said  St.  Just,  "  the  people 
are  guilty.  You  have  proclaimed  martial  law  against  the 
tyrants  of  the  world,  and  spare  your  own.  The  revolu* 
tion  only  begins  when  the  tyrant  ends." 

The  G-irondo,  compromised  by  the  iron  chest,  looked 
round  for  some  stay.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  temporary 
popularity. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Mountain  pushed  on  the  condemnation  from  prin* 
ciple ;  the  Grironde,  from  interest. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  and  the  following  questions 
were  put-— 

Firtt— «Is  Louis  guilty? 

Second — Shall  the  decision  of  the  Convention  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ratification  of  the  people? 

Third — What  shall  be  the  sentence? 

To  the  first  question,  six  hundred  and  eighty  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the 
people;  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  against. 

Danton  now  gave  up  the  King.  The  vote  decided  him, 
and  he  called  for  an  immediate  sentence. 

Lanjuinais  demanded  that  a  majority,  composed  of  two* 
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thirds  of  the  numbers,  be  necessary  to  condemn  the  Ring. 

Danton  caused  this  to  be  rejected. 

The  Assembly  then  declared  itself  permanent  until  the 
voting  was  over. 

The  names  of  the  members  were  oalled  over  in  batches, 
the  members  for  each  department  voting  together. 

At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  this  began. 


chapter  vn. 

THE  APPEL  NOMINAL. 

Miranda  and  Charles  Clement  had  obtained  tickets  for 
(he  chamber  by  the  assistance  of  Graechns  Antiboul,  and 
they  had  sat  it  all  out.  At  six  they  had  left,  to  return 
again  at  eight;  and  they  nowtook  their  way,  arm-in-arm,  to 
the  ball  of  the  Convention. 

Paris  was  gloomy  and  threatening.  The  Commune  of 
the  city,  but  for  whom  the  King  would  never  have  been 
tried,  kept  the  vast  metropolis  nnder  the  pressure  of  its 
terror.  All  the  worst  bands  of  September  and  August 
were  collected  round  the  Convention. 

The  cold,  wintry  night,  made  the  scene  donbly  dismal. 

Threading  their  way  through  a  countless  multitude, 
Miranda  approached  the  ancient  monastery  in  which  sat 
the  Revolution  Ioarnate,  pregnant  with  fate,  and  about  to 
hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  astounded  Europe. 

The  hour,  the  gloomy  passages,  the  vaults,  the  cannon 
with  lighted  matches  beside  them  in  the  hands  of  artillery- 
men devoted  to  the  Commune,  the  peculiar  costumes  of 
the  day,  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  members,  all  added 
to  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  members  were  going  in  as  our  friends  came  up. 

A  batch  came  up  amid  terrific  cheers.  It  was  Robes- 
pierre, Couthon,  8t.  Just,  and,  behind,  Marat  and  Danton. 

Robespierre  stepped  bock  a  moment,  and  taking  Mi- 
randa's arm,  led  her  past  the  sentries. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  they  were  sitting  in  a  tribune 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  Mountain,  within  speaking  of 
Gracchus. 

It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Convention  hall  was  not  well  lighted.  The  centre 
only  was  illumined,  while  into  the  corners  the  glimmer  of 
the  chandelier  and  lamps  before  the  President  penetrated 
not.  The  pnblio  seats  were  all  crammed  to  suffocation; 
the  front  seats  being  occupied  by  gaily-dressed  young 
women,  with  tri-coloured  ribbons  bedecking  them. 

Miranda  and  Charles  Clement  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  tribune. 

The  women  talked  of  indifferent  subjects,  only  Btopping 
to  prick  with  a  pin  on  a  card  the  votes  as  they  were  given. 

Refreshments,  ioes,  oranges,  and  sweets,  were  handed 
round. 

Men  stood  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Chamber,  to  give 
tutside  the  news. 

Each  member  was  called  in  his  turn,  and  went  up  to  the 
tribune  to  give  his  vote  aloud,  and  with  whatever  observa- 
tions he  thought  proper. 

The  whole  body  was  agitated :  the  deputies  mingled  with 
the  spectators,  scarce  knowing  what  they  did. 

u  The  stir  never  ceased,  but  for  a  moment,"  says  Lamar- 
tree,wwhen  the  name  of  some  important  deputy  pronounced 
by  the  usher  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  towards  him,  in  order  to 
learn  from  his  appearance,  and  the  motion  of  his  lips, 
whether  he  pronounced  for  life  or  death.  The  benches  of 
the  deputies  were  nearly  empty.  Weary  of  a  sitting  of 
fifteen  hours,  which  was  yet  to  be  uninterrupted  until  sen- 


tence was  passed,  some  gathered  in  small  groups,  and  con- 
versed in  under-tones,  in  attitudes  of  patient  resignation  ; 
others,  with  their  legs  extended,  leaning  back  on  the  de- 
serted benches,  fell  asleep  under  the  weight  of  their 
thoughts,  and  only  awoke  at  the  clamour  made  when  a 
vote  was  given  more  energetically  than  usual.  The  majority, 
perpetually  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  in- 
ternal agitation  of  their  reflections,  kept  moving  from  one 
back  to  another.  They  passed  from  group  to  group,  ex- 
changing, in  low  voices,  a  few  words  with  their  colleagues, 
writing  on  their  knees,  erasing  what  they  had  written,  re- 
writing their  intended  vote,  and  again  obliterating  it, 
until  the  moment  when  called  on  by  the  usher,  who,  sur- 
prising them  in  their  hesitation,  snatched  from  their  lips 
tho  fatal  word,  which  one  minute  more  would  have  changed 
to  a  contrary  decision.1 ' 

" My  God  ! "  whispered  Miranda,  in  a  low  tone,  "how 
will  it  be  t" 

■  "  The  votes  are  very  equal  as  yet.  What  thinkest  thou, 
Gracomi8?" 

"  Death  and  exile  are  as  yet  evenly  balanced,"  replied 
the  Republican.  "  For  my  part,  I  care  not  much  which 
triumphs.    My  mind  is  made  up.1' 

"  How  mean  yon  to  vote  ? "  asked  Miranda,  in  a  low 
tone. 

*'  Let  me  commune  with  my  conscience  until  4ho  last 
instant,"  said  Graccns  Antiboul,  solemnly.  "  You  will  soon 
hear  at  the  tribune." 

"'Tis  curious,' '  remarked  Clement ;  "  the  votes  are  al- 
most balanced." 

"  The  Alphabet  brings  Gironde,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"  When  the  members  for  that  department  have  voted,  all 
will  be  decided." 

"  Gironde! "  said  the  usher. 

Every  voice  in  the  vast  hall  was  hushed,  as  the  whole 
of  the  deputation  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde  moved 
towards  the  tribune. 

Vergniaud  was  at  their  head.  His  speech  against  Ho~ 
bespierre  was  well  remembered  ;  besides,  the  night  before, 
he  had  promised  to  save  the  King. 

The  great  orator's  brow  was  calm,  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed, his  nostrils  dilated, 

"  The  cttoyen  Vergniaud  ! "  said  the  secretary. 

The  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  Every  whisper  was 
hushed.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  mighty  speaker,  who 
wielded  the  party  of  the  Gironde  at  his  will. 

He  walked  slowly  and  calmly  up  the  steps,  gazed  at  the 
Mountain  with  a  look  of  courage  and  defiance,  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  reflecting,  and  then  spoke  in  a  low,  distinct,  and 
melancholy  tone. 

"Djbath!" 

The  Mountain  bounded  with  astonishment— the  vast 
mass  spoke  not,  scarcely  breathed.  The  word  was  too  un- 
expected—too astounding.  Ail  felt  that  the  Ring  was 
gone. 

"  They  dared  not ! "  said  Robespierre,  with  a  smile 
far  more  of  contempt  than  satisfaction. 

*' These  are  your  orators  1"  muttered  Danton,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  All  talk.  They  desert  every  promise. 
The  party  is  annihilated." 

All  the  Gironde  voted  for  death,  even  Sieves;  Condorcet 
for  exile. 

'<  All  is  over,"  muttered  Miranda,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

"  Paris  1"  cried  the  usher. 

Again  silence  prevailed,  and  the  twenty-one  deputies  for 
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Paris — Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Billaud — Varennes, 
David,  Gracchus  Antibonl,  &c. — moved  towardsthetribtme. 

Robespierre  spoke  first. 

He  repeated  his  usual  protestation  against  the  existence 
of  the  punishment  of  death ;  but  added  that,  while  the 
Legislature  allowed  the  penalty  to  exist,  it  could  not  be 
more  fittingly  applied  than  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

"  I  vote  for  death!"  were  his  concluding  words. 

Twenty  voices  echoed  the  word  death,  one  after  another, 
including  Graccns  Antiboul. 

"He,  too!"  groaned  Miranda. 

"  Hush !  Here  comes  Egalito,"  said  Charles  Clement, 
who  was  pale  and  trembling  with  excitement. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  ad* 
vancing  towards  the  tribune  amid  profound  silence.  Every- 
body felt  that,  with  the  cousin  of  the  King,  only  one  vote 
was  possible.  All  the  curiosity  was  to  hear  in  what  way 
he  would  reconcile  his  democratic  with  his  family  feelings. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Robespierre,  turning  towards  Clement, 
who  had  spoken  to  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Mountain  took 
a  seat  near  them,  "  he  must  vote  for  exile.'' 

The  Duke  unrolled  a  paper. 

"  Solely  influenced  by  my  duty— convinced  that  all  who 
have  violated,  or  shall  violate  hereafter,  the  sovereignty  of 
4k people,  merit  death — I  vote  for  death," 

A  silence  of  horror  pervaded  the  Assembly.  Miranda 
covered  her  face ;  the  Mountain  looked  at  each  other  with 
a  shudder.  Not  a  man  in  the  whole  Convention  admired 
or  approved  the  horrid  act.  It  was  not  heroism.  It  was 
slavish  cowardice,  to  guard  his  own  life. 

"  The  miserable  wretch !"  said  Robespierre.  "  He  had 
only  needed  to  have  looked  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart, 
and  of  nature;  he  would  not,  dared  not,  do  so.  The 
Republic  would  have  been  more  magnanimous." 

The  Duke  regained  his  seat,  degraded  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  bloody  and  extreme  of  the  Hebertists. 

The  voting  continued  some  time  longer. 

"  Have  you  kept  any  account  ?  "  said  Miranda,  in  a  low 
whisper,  while  her  breath  came  and  went  in  fitful  heavings. 

"  No !  But  it  is  still  doubtful,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

Morning  was  approaching,  and  the  voting  was  declared 
closed. 

Vergniaud  took  the  chair,  and,  pale  and  ghastly,  rose  to 
proclaim  the  result.    His  hands  trembled. 

At  this  instant,  a  deputy,  Duchatel,  was  carried  in  on 
a  litter,  in  his  bed-clothes.  He  came  to  vote  against 
death — himself  dying. 

Vergniaud  corrected  the  figures,  and  gave  them  out  in 
a  voice  of  unspeakable  agony. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  had  voted. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  voted  for  exile  or  a  prison 
until  peace. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  for  death,  including  the 
forty-six  who  voted  for  death  with  suspension  of  the  exe- 
cution. 

There  was  only  a  majority  of  seven  votes  for  immediate 
death.  Take  away  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  and  Holland,  and  the  majority  would  have  been  a 
minority. 

Miranda  rose,  her  veil  drawn  over  her  face  alone  con- 
ceiling  her  agony,  and  left  the  Convention  with  Charles 
Clement. 

"In  how  many  days  will  he  die?"  whispered  she, as 
they  gained  a  street  at  somo  little  distance  'from  the  As- 
sembly. 


"In  how  many  hours,  ask  me  rather ,M  said  Charles 
Clement. 

"Hours !  My  God,  what  am  I  to  do?  Charles,  I  nrast 
leave  you.  I  go  to  meet  those  who  will  strive  to  save 
him.  You  cannot  accompany  me." 

"  I  cannot,  Miranda,"  said  the  young  man,  warmly ; 
"  but  beware  what  you  are  doing.  Nothing  can  save  the 
King.  It  is  useless  struggling.  You  will  only  risk  your 
own  life  uselessly.     Take  my  advice,  and  abstain." 

"  I  have  vowed,  and  I  will  keep  my  vow,"  said  the  young 
Countess,  who  trembled  with  emotion.  "  Assist  me  intothis 
fiacre  f  and  then  leave  me.  We  shall  meet  in  the  evening." 

Charles  Clement  called  the  coach,  put  Miranda  in  it, 
and  then  moved  away. 

On  entering  the  hotel,  he  found  an  official  letter  on  his 
table. 

It  was  an  order  from  Santerre,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard  at  the  Temple  during  the  next  thirty- 
six  h0UT8. 

Charles  Clement  at  once  put  on  his  uniform,  and,raoant- 
ing  a  horse,  galloped  towards  the  royal  prison,  which  he 
entered  with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, to  announce  to  Louis  his  condemnation. 

"When?"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  whisper,  to 
Santerre. 

"  In  twenty-four  hours.     That  is,  to-morrow.'' 

"  I  expected  it." 

"  And  now,  citizen,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  drawing  Charles  Clement  on  one  side,  "  he- 
ware.  There  are  traitors  in  the  Temple.  A  plot  to  save 
Louis  exists.  He  has  friends  within  and  without.  That 
rascally  Chevalier  de  Jarjais  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If 
they  mean  to  do  anything,  it  will  be  to-night.  You  must 
not  let  a  fibre  sleep.  The  capture  of  the  conspirators  is 
the  chief  object  in  view ;  for,  as  to  any  fear  of  their  succeed- 
ing, I  have  none." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Charles  Clement,  scarcely  able  to  hide 
his  deep  and  intense  emotion. 

"  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  these  Royalists.  The 
more  mad  the  enterprise,  the  more  they  join  in  it." 

"  I  suspect  there  are  more  than  Royalists  in  it  Venal 
and  tender-hearted  Republicans  aw  at  the  bottom." 

"  I  know  it.  In  the  Commune  itself,  the  King  has  ac- 
complices ;  but  they  shall  be  known ;  and  known,  they  shall 
all  be  punished." 

And  Santerre  moved  away,  to  join  the  commissioners. 

Charles  Clement  remained  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
which  were  far  from  pleasant.  The  danger  which  Miranda 
was  now  about  to  run  was  still  more  evident  to  his  mind, 
and  he  was  her  chief  antagonist. 

To  pass  the  time,  he  ordered  out  the  National  Guard 
who  were  on  duty,  save  those  who  were  sentries. 

His  eye  glanced  down  the  ranks  carelessly,  and,  by  a 
great  effort  of  energy,  he  mastered  his  agitation. 

In  the  disguise  of  National  Guard,  he  recognised  M. 
Broun,  Paul  Ledrn,  Duchesne,  and  some  dozen  men  who 
were  notorious  Royalist*.  He  had  seen  many  of  them  at 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  August. 

He  sent  for  Santerre,  as  if  to  ask  some  new  instructions. 

"  General,"  said  he, "  grant  me  a  favour,  and  the  whole 
conspiracy  is  broken  up." 

"  Whatever  it  be,  my  dear  Clement,  is  granted,"  re- 
plied Santerre. 

"  Every  National  Guard  in  the  Temple  is  a  Royalist 
or  a  traitor.    There  are  nobles  enough  to  make  a  court. 
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Order  up  ft  sure  company,  and  then  march  them  out.    At 
the  door,  I  will  give  them  a  hint  which  will  cool  their  zeal." 

"There  are  two  sans-culotte  companies  in  the  Rue 
Vielle  du  Temple,"  replied  Santerre,  astounded.  "  I  will 
send  for  them  at  once.  Act  as  yon  think  best.  I  give 
jou  unlimited  command." 

In  ten  minutes  more,  the  drum  summoned  the  National 
Guard  to  their  arms,  to  receive  some  new  arrival. 

They  took  up  a  position  in  the  court ;  the  gate  opened, 
and  the  head  of  a  sans-culotte  column  appeared.  The 
National  Guard  looked  wildly  at  each  other. 

"  Carry  arms ! "  cried  Charles  Clement. 

The  National  Guard  obeyed,  and  next  moment  stood  in 
presence  of  double  the  number  of  sans-culottes. 

"Citizens  !"  said  Charles  Clement,  severely  address- 
ing the  National  Guard,  "  I  have  an  objection  to  com- 
manding a  force  of  so  mixed  a  character  as  yours.  Besides, 
a  rescue  of  Louis  is  talked  of,"  and  his  eye  was  mil  of 
meaning  to  Broun,  Duchesne,  and  many  others  ;  "  and  I 
feel  more  safety  here,  surrounded  by  the  children  of  Paris 
and  Marseilles.     You  are  relieved  from  your  guard.'1 

The  National  Guard,  stupified,  made  no  reply.  Charles 
Clement  lost  no  time.  Every  sentry  was  relieved  ;  and, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  body  of  conspirators 
were  out  of  the  Temple. 


CHAPTER  TUT. 
THS  DKATn  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  < 

Twenty-four  hours  after,  a  carriage  left  the  Tomple,  on 
its  way  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.    In  it  were  four  men. 

These  four  men  were  Louis  XVI.,  two  gendarmes,  and 
the  last  confessor  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

Sixty  drums  beat  loudly  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
which  was  composed  of  National  Guards,  the  Marseillais, 
regular  troops,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  gendarmes 
and  artillery. 

Not  a  living  soul  was  allowed  to  cross  the  Boulevard,  or 
the  streets  from  the  Tempi*  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 

All  eitisens  were  commanded  to  keep  within  doors  on  the 
line  of  the  procession,  and  not  even  to  show  themselves  at 
the  windows. 

The  iky  was  heavy,  with  a  thick  fog  in  the  air. 

Pikes  and  bayonets  Hoed  the  whole  road,  while  cannon, 
loaded  with  grape,  guarded  the  main  thoroughfares  and 
approaches. 

The  terrible  Commune  of  tho  city  of  Paris  were  resolved 
that  nothing  should  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

Despite  the  orders  of  the  municipality,  crowds  assembled 
on  the  line  of  march,  but  not  a  cry,  not  a  murmur,  not  an 
insult,  was  heard.  The  Paris  mob,  usually  so  noisy,  were 
stifled  by  emotion. 

Charles  Clement  commanded  a  detachment  at  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  street  between  the  Portea  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin.  Ho  had  four  hundred  sure  Republioan  National 
Gnards  under  his  orders.  Ho  bad  occupied  the  position  from 
dawn  of  day. 

About  six,  a  body  of  horse  galloped  up.  At  the  head  of 
it  were  several  representatives. 

Charles  Clement  recognised  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Ro- 
bespierre. 

"Solid!"  said  Robespierre. 

"What  news?"  replied  Charles. 

"  Be  watchful.  A  rescue  will  be  tried.  Our  police  report 
that  it  is  jest  at  this  spot  that  that  audacious  vagabond  de 
Jarjais  will  attack  the  procession.    Wo  rely  on  you." 
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"  Count  on  me,"  said  Clement,  firmly.  "  The  will  of  tho 
Convention  shall  not  be  resisted." 

"  Could  not  a  reinforcement  bo  sent?"  asked  Gracchus. 

"  It  would  excite  suspicion,  and  put  them  on  their  guard," 
replied  Robospierre,  and  he  rode  off  to  join  St.  Just  and 
Lebas,  who  wero  examining  the  other  lino. 

"Until  to-night,"  said  Gracchus;  and  tho  two  young 
men  exchanged  a  solemn  greeting. 

Charlos  Clement  remained  alono  ;  and,  turning  his  back 
on  the  Boulevard,  gazed  curiously  at  the  houses  around. 

A  house  at  the  corner  of  tho  nearest  street  attracted  his 
attention.  He  thought  he  noticed  an  unusual  number  of 
faces  at  some  of  the  upper  windows,  while  a  lad  on  the  roof, 
looking  towards  the  Bastile,  seemed  a  scout.  Besides  this, 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  a  number  of  young  men  stood  in  a 
group. 

"March a  patrol  down  yonder  street,  and  disperse  that 
group,"  said  Charles  Clement  to  a  sergeant. 

The  soldier  obeyed  readily;  and  a  patrol,  with  a  drum 
beating,  soon  scattered  the  crowd,  which  gave  way  before 
it,  and  disappeared— they  could  not  see  how. 

Clement  felt  uneasy.  He  seemed  to  know  that  there  was 
more  behind  this  than  he  could  as  yet  fathom,  while  a  fear 
of  a  terrible  and  wild  nature  filled  his  brain.  He  moved 
up  and  down  impatiently,  and  was  only  roused  from  a  moody 
reverie  by  the  arrival  of  tho  head  of  the  procession. 

The  solemn  beating  of  sixty  drums  awoko  all  his  attention. 
He  formed  his  men  in  double  line,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  cortege. 

Behind  the  drums  came  General  Santerre  and  his  heavy 
escort.     Both  the  general  and  his  men  wcro  silent. 

Then  came  the  carriage,  at  which  Charles  Clement  gazed 
mournfully,  but  without  remorse,  for  to  him,  though  regret- 
ting the  scene,  a  great  act  of  retribution  was  being  accom- 
plished. 

The  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  heavy  escort  of 
gendarmes,  was  just  in  front  of  Charles  Clement,  and  was 
going  very  alowiy  down  the  hill. 

"Lookout!"  cried  a  sentry  from  behind  the  piquet 
commanded  by  Charles  Clement. 

"  Help!  those  who  would  save  the  King,"  cried  a  hun- 
dred voices. 

"  Vive  le  Rai!"  shouted  others. 

Tho  Republican  turned  round.  A  couplo  of  hundred 
young  men,  amongst  whom  Charles  recognised  de  Jarjais, 
tho  Baron  de  Batz,  Devaux,  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
rushing  headlong  at  the  procession ;  another  body  seemed 
ready  to  guard  the  street,  while  moro  again  were  unpaving 
the  street. 

In  half  an  hour,  barricades  would  have  been  erected  in 
the  name  of  royalty  in  Paris  streets. 

"  Vive  la  R&publique!"  thundered  Charles,  rushing, 
sword  in  hand,  to  meet  the  Royalists. 

"  Vive  le  Roil"  they  replied,  raising  a  cry  whioh  for  years 
was  to  resound  no  more. 

The  National  Guard  had  wheeled  round,  and  completely 
blocked  up  the  way;  so  much  so,  that  the  procession  moved 
quietly  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  conspirators  saw  that  here  all  was  lost ;  and  as  they 
had  many  other  points  agreed  on,  they  gave  way. 

' '  Sauve  qui  peut  I '  *  thundered  the  Baron  de  Vaux. 

But  the  National  Guard  bore  hotly  down  upon  them,  and 
they  wero  compelled  to  defend  themselves.  The  Royalists 
fought  with  desperation.    Not  one  would  surrender.    Not  a 
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shot  was  fired.  Sword,  pike,  bayonet,  did  the  work.  The 
conspirator*  blocked  up  the  street,  aud  kept  the  Republicans 
at  bay. 

"  Vive  la  RepMiqae!"  again  thundered  Charles  Cle- 
ment, urging  his  men  on. 

The  Royalists  replied  by  their  cry  as  warmly ;  and  though 
falling  before  fresh  assailants,  still  held  out.  At  last,  not 
twenty  remained.  The  pans-culottes  came  up.  These  torri* 
ble  men  went  in,  pike  in  hand,  to  do  the  work  of  death. 

The  small  knot  had  placed  their  backs  against  a  narrow 
porte  cochere,  the  bell  of  which  ono  rang  furiously  all  the 
time. 

Clement  saw  that  thoy  had  hope  of  escape,  and  strove  to 
capture  them.  He  resolved  to  rush  on  them,  and  disarm 
them  ;  but  tho  ardour  of  the  sans-culottes  was  too  much  for 
him.  Ho  was  impelled  on ;  and,  in  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  moment,  again  spoke  :— 

1 '  La  Republique  /    Vfoe  la  Republique  f"  he  cried. 

"La  Nation!  Vive  la  Nation!  "  replied  a  young  man, 
who  fought  with  one  band,  while  be  pulled  at  tho  bell  with 
the  other.     Tho  voioe  had  a  magic  effect. 

To  rush  forward,  to  turn  on  his  own  men,  to  shriek  them 
back,  to  wave  his  sword  wildly  round  the  youtb,  to  shield 
him,  while 'ho  passed  through  the  half- open  wicket,  by  his 
own  body,  was  for  Charles  Clement  the  work  of  an  instant. 

"  The  Royalist  has  escaped  !  "  yelled  the  sans-culottes. 

"Treason!"  cried  some,  waving  their  pikes  over  the 
young  man. 

' '  Ho  was  alone.  All  the  rest  were  dead , ' '  replied  Charles 
Clement,  coldly.  "I  came  to  fight,  not  to  murder.  I 
thought  I  was  fighting  at  the  head  of  true  Republicans." 

The  sans-culottes  still  murmured ;  but  unwilling  to  lose 
time,  they  plunged  at  tho  door,  and  it  fell  open.  All  rushed 
in,  and  afc  their  head  Charles,  who,  by  his  eagerness,  re- 
gained  somewhat  tho  confidence  of  his  men. 

They  searched  the  house  from  garret  to  oellar,  but  they 
found  nothing. 

"Thank  God,"  whispered  Charles  Clement,  "she  is 
safe." 

lie  bad  saved  Miranda  from  certain  death,  by  recognising 
her  voice,  dospito  her  strange  disguise. 

After  a  long  search,  he  ro-formed  his  men ;  and  leaving  a 
piquet  in  possession  of  the  house,  he  turned  to  tho  Boule- 
vard, and  advanced  to  the  Place  do  la  Involution. 

He  reached  the  Rao  onoe  Royale,  and  looked  down. 

He  saw  a  sea  of  heads,  a  hundred  thousand  upturned 
faces,  and  a  forest  of  bayonets,  illumined  by  tho  faint  rays 
of  a  wintry  sun,  and  in  the  oentro  four  upright  posts,  blood 
rod,  and  the  lofty  groove  of  tho  guillotine.  Dead  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

Suddenly  a  salute  of  artillery  was  heard,  a  cry  of  Vive  la 
Republique,  a  huge  breath,  as  if  of  millions  awakening,  and 
tho  young  man  knew  that  the  tragedy  was  over. 

Charles  Clomont  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear.  Much  as 
he  hated  tho  King,  the  race,  the  system,  which  had  fallen 
that  instant  never  to  rise  again,  except  in  a  fitful  ghostly 
gust,  he  pitied  the  man,  and  the  Republican  wept  over  the 
grave  of  tho  King. 

The  city,  mute  with  astonishment,  went  to  its  home;  and 
that  night  many  a  mother  kissed  her  child,  and  wife  her 
husband,  and  blessed  themselves  they  were  only  poor  people. 

Paris  had  often  enough  before  rebelled  against  its  tyrant? 
and  oppressors,  and  sent  them  forth  in  search  of  safer  quar- 
ters ;  but  now,  for  tho  first  time,  the  people  had  calmly 


put  to  death  a  king.  Painful  as  was  the  aot,  it  was  noses- 
snry  to  destroy  the  king-worship  of  tho  people,  who,  siocc 
this  day,  have  admired,  feared,  loved,  obeyed,  power,  bat 
never  worshipped  or  looked  on  it  as  something  mystic  and 
divine,  which  it  were  sacrilege  to  touch.  The  mob  of  Paris 
now  knew  that  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  somotimes  a  very 
sorry  one.  worthy  only  according  to  bis  acts,  and  oven  more 
responsible  than  others ;  for,  of  those  to  whom  much  is 
given,  muoh  shall  be  required. 

Regicide  is  as  bad  as  any  other  murder — do  more,  no 
less  ;  but  there  are  periods  in  the  world's  history  when  a 
link  requires  to  be  broken.  No  monarch  ever  yet  hesitated 
to  let  thousands  fall  to  suit  his  schemes  and  views  ;  and  if 
once  now  and  then  the  life  or  a  king  bo  necessary  to  the 
people,  they  take  but  trifling  retribution.  Count  the  mil- 
lions slain  by  kings  !  Count  the  kings  slain  by  tho  mil- 
lions, and  judge  between  tbem. 

Charles  Clement  went  away,  silont  and  moody,  towards 
Miranda's  dwelling,  impatient  to  hear  news  of  her  escape. 

As  he  entered  her  street,  a  dozen  sans-culottes  surrounded 
him.  They  had  been  watching  for  him  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

11  Thy  sword,  citizen,"  said  one. 

"  To  whom  speakest  thou  ? ' ' 

"To  the  citoyen  Charles  Clement,  whom  I  arrest  by 
virtue  of  this  mandat,"  said  a  police  agent. 

"  Of  what  am  I  acoused?" 

"  Of  Royaiism,  and  aiding  the  escape  of  a  Royalist" 

Charles  Clement  laughed  outright. 

"Ay!  laugh!"  said  the  sans-oulotte,  "but  oome,  thou 
canst  tell  thy  story  to  the  citoyen  accutateur  public.1* 

"  Thou  wilt  accuse  Robespierre  of  Royalism  next,"  said 
our  hero,  still  laughing. 

"  Who  knows?' '  said  one. 

"  Mirabeau  was  a  traitor,"  replied  another. 

"Citoyen  I"  said  a  gentle  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Charles  Clement  turned,  and  saw  Rose,  the  maid. 

"  The  citoyonno  Miranda  awaits  you." 

"  Toll  her,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  wasabout  to  visither, 
but  that  the  citoyen  accusateur  public  has  sent  for  mc. 
Bid  her  see  Robespierre,  and  tell  him  of  my  position,  ako 
Gracchus  Antiboul." 

Rose  tremblingly  replied  she  would,  and  then  Cbarles 
Clement  was  marched  off  to  tho  prison  of  tho  concicrgerie 
by  his  republican  guard. 


CHAPTER  ix. 
CHABLK8  CLBM1N7  RECEIVES  A  SUDDEjf  OSKCK. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  Charles  Clement  remained 
striotly  au  secret.  He  neither  received  communications 
from  without,  nor  could  he  himself  send  forth  communica- 
tions. He  saw  no  one.  He  was  in  a  cell  by  himself, 
knowing  of  tho  world  only  through  the  fact  of  his  jailor 
bringing  him  food  at  stated  hours,  but  speaking  never. 

The  young  republican  remained  ignorant  alike  of  the  dan- 
gers and  glories  which  were  crowding  round  the  land.  Ho 
knew  not  that  war  without  and  treason  within  were  threat- 
ening the  existence  of  his  land. 

Neither  did  ho  know  the  efforts  making  by  his  friends  for 
his  salvation.  Gracchus  and  Miranda  laboured  day  and 
night.  They  demanded  interviews  of  Fououier  Tiuville, 
of  Marat,  of  Dan  ton,  of  all  who  had  power. 

Robespierre  refused  to  interfere,  pleading  his  want  of 
power. 
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Money,  promises,  tears,  all  were  used  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  him,  but  in  vain. 

Letter*  were  sent  to  him  ;  they  never  reached  him, 

Ac  night  Miranda  wandered  like  a  ghost  round  the 
gloomy  prison,  but  in  vain. 

Sbo  attended  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  every  day. 

Never  was  Paris  in  such  a  state.  The  neglect  of  Charles 
Clement,  by  his  political  friends,  was  fully  to  be  excused. 

Fatal  reverses  had  taken  place.  Lyons  and  La  Vendee 
had  given  the  signal  of  civil  war.  Gustine  had  been  defeat- 
ed. Oumourier  had  soiled  his  previous  glorious  career  by 
treachery.  War  had  been  declared  against  England,  Hol- 
laed, Spain,  and  Germany. 

The  Convention  made  the  danger  known. 

A  black  flag  was  hung  on  the  oathedral  towers. 

The  rappel  beat  during  twenty  consecutive  hours  in  every 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  the  people  flew  to  arms. 

Daring  this  very  twenty  hours  Charles  Clement  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  presided  over  by 
Fouqaier  Tinville.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  scarcely 
a  soul  was  present,  save  a  batch  of  about  a  dozen  accused, 
the  officials,  and  a  man  who  passed  his  days  in  the  court. 

This  was  Paul  Ledru;  but  by  neither  sign  nor  sound  did 
he  show  that  he  recognised  his  beloved  master. 

"Citizen  Charles  Clement,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville,  with 
one  of  his  hideous  smiles — and  this  wretch  was  truly  a  fiend 
incarnate— "  thou  art  acoused  of  treachery  to  the  Repub- 
lic. Mille  millions  de  bambes!  I  couldn't  have  believed 
it." 

"And  thou  doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Claries 
Clement,  quietly. 

The  gendarmes  who  stood  around  looked  astonished ; 
the  President  pushed  back  his  hair,  and  the  jury  laughed; 
they  were  some  of  the  assassins  of  September,  picked  out 
by  the  atrocious  Commune,  which  did  its  best  to  cover  Re- 
volutionary principles  with  everlasting  odium. 

"  What  mean' st  thou?"  asked  Fouquier. 

"  Thou  knowest  perfectly  well,  citoyen  accusaleur  pub- 
lic, that  I  am  as  good  a  republican  as  thyself,  if  not  better; 
but  thou  hast  thy  instructions;  follow  them  out." 

"Citoyen,  answer  thy  accusation." 
"I am  ready." 

"Thy  name  I" 

N  Thou  knowest  it." 

"Thy  age?" 

"Twenty-seven." 

"Thy  profession?" 

"  Republican  soldier  and  patriot." 
.   ' '  Wast  thou  not  affianced  to  an  aristocrat?1 ' 

"  I  was  affianced,"  said  Charles  Clement,  sternly,  "  to 
an  angel  who  is  now  in  heaven,  with  God." 

"With  the  Eire  Supreme,  if  thou  wilt,"  said  Fouquier 
Tinvitto,  "but  this  angel  was,  I  think,  a  duchess." 

"  She  was,  and  my  cousin." 

"  Good !  cousin  to  a  duchess,  and  her  affianced  husband; 
and  after  confessing  this,  and  it  is  proved  thou  aidest  the 
escape  of  de  Jarjais,  thou  would* st  be  thought  a  patriot. 
Where  arc  thy  proofs  of  civism?" 

"Ask  the  14th  July.  Ask  the  10th  August,"  replied 
Charles.     "  Ask  Robespierre." 

"  All  very  good,  but  proving  nothing,"  said  Fouquier 
Tinville.  "  On  those  two  days  thou  mayest  have  done  tby 
duty,  to  be  a  traitor  afterwards,  and  the  citoyen  Robespierre 
may  have  been  deceived." 


"He  may,"  replied  Charles,  "and  probably  he  was. 
Sinoe  thou  has  made  up  thy  mind,  citoyen  judgo,  'tis  useless 
asking  further  questions.' ' 

The  sanguinary  Draco  of  the  Revolution  smiled  grimly, 
and  turned  towards  his  jury,  who  smiled  too,  and  nodded 
their  heads. 

Five  minutes  after,  Charles  Clement  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  ordered  for  execution  at  daybreak  on  the  follow* 
ing  day. 

He  made  no  reply,  bat  made  way  for  the  next  viofcim, 
who  had  a  better  fate. 

It  was  a  young  girl,  whose  arrest  having  been  proved  to 
be  the  act  of  private  revenge,  the  accuser  took  her  place, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years,  the  man  narrowly 
escaping  the  guillotine. 

When  their  political  passions  were  not  exoited,  these  men 
were  always  just. 

Paul  Ledru  had  quitted  the  hall  the  instant  after  the  con* 
demnation  of  Charles  Clement,  who  was  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  a  vast  cell,  in  company  with  those  who  were  to  bo 
his  comrades  in  the  morning. 

They  were  nino  in  number,  and  himself  made  ten. 

They  were  all  men,  and  one  of  them  was  a  priest. 

They  came  in  sullen,  and  sat  down  on  the  heaps  of  straw 
which  lay  on  each  side,  and  on  which  so  many  were  yet  to 
lie,  to  await  a  bloody  rising. 

The  priest  alone  sat  not  down,  but  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
prayed  aloud. 

"Silence,"  said  one,  a  middle-aged  man,  condemned  to 
death  for  exciting  a  mob  to  pillage  a  baker's  shop;  "  wo 
have  had  enough  of  that  croaking  all  our  days." 

'•  Hush,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  sternly;  "  you  do  not 
mean  what  you  say.  We  are  all  about  to  die,  and  to  meet 
our  God  with  our  sins  upon  our  heads.  Think  you,  scoffer, 
that  you  will  die  less  happy,  because  a  minister  of  his  word 
has  offered  you  comfort?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  sullenly. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  meet  one,"  said  the  priest,  meekly, 
"  who  has  respect  for  Heaven  and  its  will.  This  man  who 
scoffs  is  a  Royalist  too  — " 

"  But  I  am  a  Republican,  but  none  tho  loss  a  believor. 
My  condemnation  is  the  result  of  a  mistake.  But  I  mur- 
mur not.  Myoountry  is  in  trouble  enough,  without  oaring 
about  me." 

"You  are  a  Republican,  and  believe  in  God  ?"  said  tho 
priest,  surprised. 

"It  is  because  I  believe  in  God,  in  his  goodness,  m  his 
mercy,  that  I  am  a  Republican,  Monsieur  the  curS.  As  I 
understand  sacred  history,  God  created  man  to  enjoy  tho 
earth  and  its  fruits.  I  And  kings  and  nobles  oooupied  solely 
with  one  object,  and  that  is,  to  take  unto  themselves  as  much 
as  possible,  leaving  to  the  many  a  little  as  is  convenient. 
As  this  is  unnatural,  and  against  the  manifest  will  of  tho 
Almighty,  I  have  sought  for  something  more  just  in  the 
eyes  of  God  than  the  association  of  a  few  for  the  injury  of 
the  many,  and  I  have  thought  that  tho  association  of  tho 
many  for  the  benefit  of  all  is  something  likely  to  bo  pleas- 
ing to  Him.    Hence  I  am  a  Republican." 

"  You  may  be  right,  and  you  may  be  wrong,"  replied  tho 
meek  priest,  "but  now  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. Let  us  pray  together,  forgetting  alike  our  differences 
of  belief,  of  opinion,  and  of  faith." 

Charles  Clement  bowed  his  head,  and  the  priest  prayed. 

For  a  while  some  lay  sullen,  or  sobbing,  but  presently 
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they  routed  up,  and  before  many  minutes,  the  Cell  of  Death 
was  a  ehapel  of  adoration. 

Prayer  over,  the  victims  cowered  on  thejstraw,  or  walked 
aboot,  or  talked.  Some  slept,  and  even  heavily,  dreaming 
of  green  fields,  and  young  days,  and  happy  hours,  and  wak- 
ing with  a  start,  to  know  that  life  was  nearly  over.  The 
Royalist  agent  of  emeute  walked  aboot  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion. 

"  To  be  caught  working  for  a  cause  I  hate,  for  money," 
he  growled.  "Curse  the  day  I  quitted  my  section  to  take 
Royalist  gold.  Ah!  Pitt,  I  wish  I  had  you  here.  Dog!  I 
would  crush  you.  And  Brunswick,  bow  I  would  throttle 
him.'* 

"Adieu!  wife!  child!  world!  all!"  murmured  a  young 
man,  pale,  and  yet  calm,  beside  Charles  Clement;  "'tis 
hard  to  leave  them,  is  it  not  ?" 

"'Tis  hard,"  replied  Charles,  "and  yet  better  be 
dead,  perhaps,  than  live.  We  die,  and  see  no  more  of  this 
world.  We  may  not  give  ourselves  death,  but  we  may  avoid 
fonring  it  when  it  comes." 

"Not  when  we  are  happy." 

41  And  you  were  happy  ?"  said  tho  young  Republican. 

"  As  happy  as  a  food  wife,  a  lovely  infant,  and  a  tran- 
quil disposition,  could  make  me." 

"  And  why  are  you  here?" 

"  As  an  accomplice  of  that  agent  of  the  foreigner,  who 
was  pushing  the  people  to  pillage." 

"  But  you  are  not.'* 

"  I  prevented  the  people  banging  him  right  off." 

"  I  pity  you,  my  friend,  but  thore  is  no  remedy.  Hark, 
how  the  drums  beat  the  rap-pel  still." 

"  It  is  the  twentieth  hour.  The  country  is  in  danger, 
and  this  is  the  appeal  to  arms.' ' 

"  Pity  we  could  not  give  our  breasts  to  the  enemy,  in- 
stead of  our  necks  to  tho  fatal  knifo." 

"Pity,  indeed,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  would  not 
en  re  perishing  in  battle  against  the  foreigner,  but  the  guil- 
lotine"—and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  said  no 
more. 


CHAPTER  X. — THK  BSD. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Charles  Clement  remained  lying  on 
tho  straw  in  deep  thought.  He  feared  not  death ;  but  he 
regretted  not  being  able  to  bid  adieu  to  those  friends  for 
whom  he  felt  so  much  affection.  Miranda,  Gracchus,  Paul 
Ledru,  their  two  wives,  all  he  would  have  gladly  seen  once 
more. 

"Citoyen  Charlos  Clement,"  said  the  jailer,  in  a  deep 

hoarse  voice. 

"  Already!"  he  murmured. 

"  Already!"  repeated  tho  nine  other  victims. 

Tho  jailer  made  no  reply,  but  bade  the  young  man  move 
quickly  and  not  keep  a  public  functionary  waiting. 

Ho  followed  the  turnkey  into  the  passage 

It  was  lined  with  gendarmes  of  tho  Republic 

They  made  way  for  him. 
'  Go  in  there,"  said  the  jailer. 

Charles  Clement  saw  a  narrow  door  before  him  leading 
into  a  ohamber;  he  went  in.     The  door  closed  behind  him. 

"  Saved!"  muttered  a  voice. 

He  raised  his  eyes.  Robespierre  stood  beside  him;  and 
behind  Gracchus,  Miranda,  and  Paul  Ledru. 

"Citizen,"  raid  Robespierre,  quietly,  "I  never  forgot 
you ;  but  appearances  were  against  you,  and  my  power 


was  not  sufficient  to  save  a  suspect,  I  dared  not  affront 
the  Commune." 

"And  now?" 

"  Now,  citizen  Clement — why,  I  have  come  to  save  you 
out  of  desperation.  This  citoyonno  loaves  mo  no  peace.  At 
my  own  door  I  meet  her  every  day;  at  tho  Convention  gate 
I  meet  her  at  night." 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Miranda;  "he  is  safe;  'tis  to  thee 
we  owe  his  life." 

"Nay,  to  thee.  This  morning  she  came  to  my  room, 
forced  her  way  in,  told  me,  before  St.  Just,  the  story  of  her 
disguise,  and  how  you  became  suspected.  I  saw  at  once  that 
no  political  motive  actuated  you,  and  I  determined  to  save 
you." 

"  Thanks  ! "  cried  Charles—"  thanks  to  all." 

"But,  Citizen,"  said  Robespierre,  " a  word  with  you. 
Remember  we  are  in  terrible  times,  in  times  when  we  can- 
not be  moderate ;  be  tight  of  tongue,  and  firm  of  act,  and 
judge  not  the  Revolution  hastily.  Nor  do  you  judge  me 
too  quick.  The  emigrants  and  the  coalition  have  thrown 
defiance,  and  war,  treason,  and  myriad  spies  at  us.  We 
must,  above  all,  save  the  Republic.  If  wo  lose,  while  so 
doing,  our  lives,  and  even  our  fame,  it  matters  not.  What 
boots  it  I  am  thought  a  ruffian,  so  my  principles  live?  60 
firm,  honest,  and  true  to  liberty,  and  we  shall  go  hand  in 
hand." 

"  The  Republic  before  all,"  replied  Charles.  "But  are 
we  not  about  to  leave  ?' ' 

"  Nay,  thero  is  a  condition  imposed  on  your  liberty,"  said 
Robespierre. 

"A  condition!"  cried  Miranda. 

"  A  condition!"  repeated  Charles. 

"  Yes  !  a  condition.  It  is  a  fancy  of  my  own,  but  one 
which  thall  be  accomplished  ere  you  leave  this  prison,  or  I 
abandon  you  to  your  fate.     You  love  Miranda  ?  " 

"  I  love  Miranda,"  said  Charles,  starting  back. 

"You  lovo  this  young  man?*'  continued  Robespierre, 
turning  to  the  Countess. 

"I  love  Charles,"  exclaimed  she,  blushing,  turning  pale, 
and  staggering. 

"You  love  one  another ;  but  reasons  I  well  appreciate 
keep  you  both  silent.  But  for  me,  months  would  have 
passed  ere  your  secret  would  have  been  told,  because  you 
were  scarce  conscious  of  it.  But  I  know  it,  and  my  condi- 
tion is,  that  you  marry  on  the  spot,  in  the  prison. 

"But  we  cannot,"  said  Charles. 

"It is  impossible,"  murmured  Miranda. 

"  I,  and  Gracchus,  are  good  witnesses !  " 

"  But  I  cannot  marry  without  a  priest, Vf  said  the  Coun- 
tess, faintly. 

"There — is — one — in— tho  Hall" — stammered  Charles. 

"  Then  you  wish  this  marriage?"  cried  Miranda. 

"  Believe,  friend,  Robespierre  is  right ;  I  lovo  you." 

Miranda  fell  weeping  in  his  arms. 

Robespierre  sent  for  the  the  priest,  who  came  readily, 
and  the  civil  and  religious  contract  was  speedily  passed  be- 
tween them. 

The  condemned  to  death  was  the  husband  of  the  lovely 
Countess  Miranda;  and  the  devotion,  love,  and  friendship, 
of  our  heroino  was  at  length  fully  rewarded. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Robespierre  bade  them 
come  away,  for  he  was  engaged 

Clement  drew  him  aside,  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  bis 
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lips,  pointed  to  the  priest,  to  Miranda,  to  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  implored — 

"It  cannot  be,"  replied  Robespierre,  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  pardon  of  Charles  Clement,  which  came  from  the 
Commune. 

"But  'tis  my  wedding,  citoyen  representantf  " 

"Charles  Clement  and  bis  supposed  accomplices,"  said 
Robespierre,  reading  off  the  paper.  "  It  can  be  done.  They 
are  all  free,  save  the  agent  of  tho  foreigner.  He  deserves 
his  Cite,  and  must  die.  Besides,  I  dare  not  save  him.  The 
rest  are  obscure  criminals.  He  was  caught  distributing 
gold,  and  urging  on  a  mob  to  pillage. " 

" 1  give  him  up.     Receive  my  thanks  for  the  rest." 

Robespierre  called  tho  jailer,  countersigned  the  pardon, 
included  the  eight  supposed  accomplices,  and  sont  for  the 
seven  who  were  vet  absent.  They  came,  and  the  wretched 
man  was  left  alone. 

They  eame  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  room,  where 
the  husband  and  wife,  scarce  yet  able  to  understand  the 
truth,  stood  waiting  for  them .  They  saw  at  a  glance  by  their 
dees  that  there  was  no  bad  news. 

••My  friends,  thanks  to  the  generous  clemency  of  the 
citoyen  Maximilian  Robespierre,your  innocence  is  recognised. 
Thank  him,  and  cry  with  me,  Vive  la  Repvblique  !  " 

Loud  and  warm  was  the  response  of  the  reprieved,  who 
crowded  round  and  embraced  tho  knees  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionist. 

"I  have  but  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  Commune," 
aid  Robespierre,  pushing  them  away;  "and  now  let  us 
depart.  Time  presses,  the  Convention  is  sitting,  and  I  must 
join  my  colleagues." 

The  prisoners  readily  obeyed,  and  a  few  formalities  com- 
plied with,  the  whole  party  left  the  prison. 

Robespierre  hastened  with  Gracchus  to  tho  Tuileries. 

Charles  and  Miranda  moved  arm-in-arm  in  silence  towards 
her  residence. 

The  prisoners  dispersed,  after  all  had  thanked  our  hero. 

The  pair  moved  on,  I  have  said,  in  silence.  They  were 
thinking.    They  could  scarcely  understand  the  change. 

"  Miranda !  "  said  Charles,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  is  it  true 
you  love  me  V 

"I  loved  you,"  replied  his  wife,  looking  him  sweetly  in 
the  face,  "  from  the  first  hour  that  I  saw  you." 

Charles  Clement  was  silent  with  surprise.  A  world  of 
mystery  was  thus  cleared  up  to  him,  and  many  hints  from 
Gracchus  wero  now  understood. 

They  reached  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  de  Louvre,  where 
Bose  received  them  rapturously. 


"And  Monsieur  is  come  to  stay  again,"  said  the  sou* 
brette. 

"Rose!"  replied  the  Countess,  blushing,  "Monsieur 
Cbnrles  Clement  is  now  your  master  and  my  husband.' ' 

"  My  God ! "  cried  the  girl,  "  what  has  happened?  " 

"  We  were  married  an  hour  ago/'  said  Charles,  with  a 
smile. 

Rose  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  her  mistress  with  .in- 
effable delight,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

4 'Come,  dear  child.  They  have  starved  him  in  prison. 
It  is  your  task  to  restore  your  master." 

Charles  gazed  at  himself  in  a  gloss,  and  he  was  truly 
gaunt,  and  pale,  and  thin. 

They  remained  alone,  and  the  emotions  of  a  month,  found 
vent  in  words.  His  sufferings,  his  tortures,  hopes,  fears* 
schemes,  were  all  told  over  and  over  again,  and  then,  with- 
out forgetting  the  dead,  they  spoke  of  their  love  and  their 
affections. 

And  they  were  really  happy,  for  they  were  worthy  of  ono 
another.  Miranda  ever  remained  as  devoted,  and  food  a 
wife  as  she  had  been  sincere  a  friend.  Charles  never  for- 
got Adela,  the  more  fondly  remembered,  when  ho  knew  her 
wish  that  he  should  wed  Miranda ;  but  he  never  oeased  to 
adore  his  wife,  whoso  virtues  were  rewarded  by  faithful  and 
attached  affection. 

Paul  Ledru  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  lived  long  to  wit- 
ness the  happiness  they  bad  done  their  utmost  to  promote. 

And  when  the  9th  Thermidor  came,  and  a  wretched  gang, 
furious  at  the  intention  of  Robespierre  to  put  an  end  to 
the  terror,  overthrew  his  power  by  a  trick,  they  all  turned 
out  to  support  him  and  the  Revolution. 

But  Robespierre  refused  to  fire  a  gun,  and  tho  Tallions 
and  other  rofuso  of  tho  mountain  prevailed  but  for  an 
hour.  Though,  when  they  tried  to  double  tho  number  of 
daily  victims,  the  peoplo  bade  them  stop  ;  they  had  over- 
thrown Robespierre  under  tho  pretence  of  stopping  blood, 
and  the  Parisian  populace  told  them  to  keep  their 
word. 

He  died,  aod  never  was  ho  forgotten  by  his  friends.  They 
knew  that  he  had  faults,  great  faults,  but  they  never  for- 
got that  ho  loved  his  country,  and  that  to  them  he  had  been 
more  than  a  friend. 

And  thus  endeth  tho  eventful  narrative  of  tho  life  of  Mi- 
randa del  Castelmonte,  who,  noble-born  as  she  was,  lived 
and  died  a  devoted  admirer  of  tho  great  French  Revolution, 
which  did  much  evil,  but  far  more  good. 

THE  END. 


THIS  YEAR'S  HONEYSUCKLE. 


The  honeysuckle  breathes  again,  as  fragrant  to  the  bee 
Fen  as  it  was  in  summers  past,  but  oh,  how  changed  to  me! 
The  memories  it  used  to  bring  were  joyous  all,  and  bright, 
Bat  now  its  every  blossom  tells  of  grief  and  faded  light. 

Its  clatters  once  were  linked  with  thoughts  of  mornings  pure  and 

mild, 
Showering  their  sunshine  on  a  grange  in  which  a  mother  smiled: 
The  house  seemed  filled  with  music  then,  like  that  blessed  home 

above, 
Where  all  affections  blend  to  form  the  harmony  of  love  ! 

Bat  she  who  bound  its  hearts  in  one  no  longer  lingers  here : 
The  Autumn's  last  sere,  rustling  leaves,  fell  sadly  on  her  bier; 
'Aod  now,  around  that  quiet  spot  there  broods  a  settled  gloom, 
Gathered  in  deepest  mourafalnees  within  one  shaded  room, 


Her  children  still  arc  dwelling  there,  but  like  to  unstrung  beads, 
Separate  in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 
Whilst  o'er  his  silent  hearth,  at  night  the  father  bends  in  woe, 
Feeling  the  dreary  loneliness  that  left  ones  only  know. 

Henceforth  a  cloud  will  dim  thy  bloom,  thou  fair  and  fragrant 

flower ; 
Wherever  I  may  sec  thee  hang,  on  hedge-row,  porch  or  bower, 
Joining  the  many,  many  joys  already  past  away, 
Another  dream  of  perfect  bliss  hath  melted  into  day ! 


Richakd  Rowe. 


Rocky-Hill  House,  Maidstone, 
May  29, 1840. 
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RECENT  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.* 


Ixnum eiiable  rivers  find  their  source  in  that  vast  moun- 
tain chain  which,  commencing  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Patagonia,  runs  northward,  diminishing  in  bulk  while 
it  runs  along  the  isthmus  of  Guutamala,  and  again 
swelling  into  magnitude  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  vast  rocky  wall,  then,  is  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  in  length.  The  enormous  volume  of  water  which, 
bubbling  from  many  sources,  and  pursuing  various  chan- 
nels, pours  into  the  South  and  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  this  lofty  range ;  and  chief  among  the 
rivers  which  there  take  their  rise,  is  the  gigantic  Amazon. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  mountain  Lake  of  Lauricocha,  and 
thence  continues  under  the  name  of  Tunguaragua,  until  it 
reaches  the  level  country,  where,  making  many  bends,  and 
receiving  many  tributaries,  it  continues  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent towards  the  sea,  and  finally  in  two  arms — the  one  known 
as  the  Amazon,  the  other  as  the  Para— pours  itself  into  the 
ocean.  To  explore  this  great  river,  was  once  considered 
•  task  of  danger  and  difficulty.  From  the  period  of  its 
discovery,  in  1500,  until  the  commencement  of  another 
century,  every  new  enterprise  seemed  to  invest  the  voyage 
with  more  peril.  Every  region  which  is  but  imperfectly 
known  is  sure  to  cause  the  birth  of  numerous  fabulous 
accounts.  This  truth  was  illustrated  by  the  country  on 
both  banks  of  the  Amazon.  One  story  described  the  city 
of  Manao,  where,  as  it  was  said,  three  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed  in  melting  and  washing  the  precious 
metals.  The  region  was  ruled  by  the  "  Gilded  King,  **  who 
was  as  powerful  as  he  was  wealthy,  and  led  vast  armies 
into  the  field.  Others  related  the  adventures  of  some 
travellers  in  a  country  peopled  by  a  fair  race  of  Amazons, 
who  were  visited  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  by  a  tribe 
of  the  Guachas ;  but  slew  their  male  children.  These,  and 
other  tales,  which  have  excited  much  grave  speculation, 
caused  an  equal  amount  of  curiosity.  Traditions,  however 
extravagant,  are  seldom  altogether  the  creation  of  fancy. 
Some  particle  of  truth,  however  minute,  is  contained  in 
them,  and  the  difficulty  has  always  been  to  discover  where 
truth  ends,  and  the  fabulous  begins.  To  solve  this  ques- 
tion, many  expeditions  have  from  time  to  time  been  under- 
taken to  navigate  the  Amazon  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
or  from  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  its  junction  with  the 
•ea. 

Modern  discovery  has  placed  the  whole  region  within 
the  circle  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  withdrawn 
it  from  the  limits  of  the  marvellous.  Nevertheless,  little 
information  connected  with  the  river,  the  people  on  its 
hanks,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  existing  there,  has  been 
popularly  diffused.  We  must  congratulate  ourselves,  there- 
fore, on  possessing,  in  the  narrative  of  Prince  Adalbert, 
a  curious  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel  and  adventure. 
His  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.  We  purpose 
to  accompany  the  young  traveller  through  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  his  wanderings,  enlarging  on  such  incidents  as 
may  be  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  passing  over  such  details 
as  might  be  considered  more  tedious.  To  allow  ourselves 
room  for  this,  we  omit  further  generalities,  and  at  once 
enter  on  the  narrative. 

To  render  the  navigation  of  the  stream  more  easy,  and 


also  to  permit  the  ascent  of  creeks,  and  small  tributaries 
a  boat  was  selected  with  a  flat  bottom,  roof,  and  square 
bow  and  stern.    It  had  a  short  mast,  assisted  by  oars,  and 
was  known  on  the  river  aa  an  Igarite.     At  sunset  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1842,  when  the  hour  of  departure  was 
announced,  the  light  little  craft  shot,  with  a  bound,  from 
the  side  of  the  Growler  steamer,  and  commenced  the  up- 
ward voyage.     The  roll  of  the  sea  came  in  heavily,  and 
the  boat,  tossing  on  the  water,  offered  but  an  unwilling 
obedience  to  the  helm,  until  the  bead  of  a  large  island 
intervened  between  it  and  Para.   Every  arrangement  which 
could  serve  at  once  to  economise  space,  promote  the  com* 
fort,  and  assist  the  progress  of  the  travellers,  hod  been 
made.     Arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  had  been  pro- 
vided in  abundance,  and  thus,  in  that  curious  little  vessel, 
with  a  roof  of  palm  leaves,  and  with  the  gloom  of  night 
above  them,  the  voyagers  commenced  their  adventures  on 
the  Amazon.     The  scenery  on  both  banks  at  once  bore 
testimony  to  the  nature  of  the  region  they  were  penetrat- 
ing.    Magnificent  palm  trees  bordered  the  shores ;  mon- 
keys and  large  flights  of  parrots  peopled  the  forest ;  whilst 
wretched  Indian  huts,  with  occasionally  a  white-haired  old 
man  and  a  few  naked  children,  gave  life  to  the  scene.    The 
river  was  from  time  to  time  disturbed  by  the  roll  of  a  por- 
poise ;  but  no  other  animals  were  seen,  though  the  crew, 
while  labouring  at  the  oar,  were  heard  conversing  with 
eagerness  on  the  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  which  infested 
this  region.     Many  islands  broke  the  current  of  the  stream. 
One  of  these,  the  Ilha  dc  Santa  Isabella,  may  be  described 
as  a  type  of  the  rest,  which  seldom  vary  from  it,  except  in 
the  accidents  of  size  and  shape.     It  rises  from  the  water 
with  a  gentle  slope,  and  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  forest 
which,  near  the  shore,  is  composed  of  low,  full-foliaged 
trees,  whilst  towards  the  centre,  the  towering  palm  grows 
in  large  clumps — so  that  the  whole  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  dome  of  various  colours,  or  rather  of  a  succession  of 
lofty  terraces,  around  the  foot  of  which,  and  climbing  over 
this  gorgeous  roof,  the  wild  and  beautiful  red  creeper  of  the 
Brazils  twines  itself  amid  all  the  more  sombre  vegetation. 
In  some  spots,  however,  low  thickets  take  the  place  of  the 
more  lofty  forest,  and  these,  in  all  portions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  isle  of  St.  Isabel,  indicate  a  flat,  marshy 
land,  whilst  tlu?  generous  and  lofty  growth  of  the  woods 
bespeaks  firm  ground.    It  was  near  this  island  that  Prince 
Adalbert  was  first  compelled  to  lay  aside  all  affectation  of 
dignity,  all  royal  airs  and  courtly  delicacy — to  wash  his 
own  shirts.     Indeed,  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  our 
traveller  is  worthy  of  commendation.    lie  carried  with  him 
to  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  none  of  that  palace  spirit 
which  renders  a  man  unfit  to  explore  strange  regions.     He 
is  a  genuine  traveller,  and  shows,  doubtless,  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  than  in  the  per* 
fumed  and  carpeted  saloons  of  Berlin. 

Many  singular  spectacles  presented  themselves  during 
this  portion  of  the  journey.  The  trunks  of  large  trees 
were  often  seen  carried  down  by  the  current,  while  upon 
them,  perched  in  a  row,  numerous  large  birds  were  gravely 
making  a  voyage  ;  appearing  to  have  much  relish  for  this 
mode  of  transit,  which  spared  their  wings,  and  bore  them 


*  Travels,  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Brazil,  with  a  voyage  up  the  Ami* 
son  and  Xiagu.    Translated  by  Sir  Egbert  D,  Schomburgh,  and  John  Edward  Taylor.    ©and  Bogus}  1840, 
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safely  along,  without  calling  for  any  exertion  on  their  part. 
Another  sight,  no  less  curious,  but  less  pleasant,  because 
it  was  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  future  suffering,  at- 
tracted attention,  which  appeared  to  be  columns  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  ground  in  straight  lines,  but  still  agitated 
by  the  wind,  bat  proved  to  be  gyrating  swarms  of  insects, 
which  all  travellers  in  tropical  countries  behold  with  ab- 
horrence. Personal  experience,  with  accounts  of  former 
snftrers,  teaches  this  feeling;  nevertheless, Prince  Adalbert 
and  his  companions  escaped,  as  yet,  unmolested. 

On  the  25th,  they  reached  Breves,  a  small  village,  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  huts,  one  of  which  is  built  on  piles  in 
the  water.  The  walls  arc  constructed  of  a  frame  of  palm- 
wood,  Interlaced  with  pieces  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  bent  inward,  and  secured  in  the 
centre  to  form  the  roof.  Bced  mats,  treliiced,  are  placed 
in  lien  of  glass,  reminding  the  traveller  of  the  lattice-work 
of  the  Eastern  Harims.  In  the  interior  of  each  dwelling 
a  huge  table  is  placed,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  and  is  between  two  and  three  feet  high.  This, 
daring  periods  of  inundation,  serves  as  a  second  floor,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  unhealthy  situation;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Breves  are  robust,  and  habitually  attain  an 
advanced  age.  They  lead,  it  is  true,  an  easy  life,  con- 
tented with  simple  food,  and  still  more  simple  utensils  for 
preparing  it,  and  pass  all  the  time  which  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  employ  in  providing  for  their  sub- 
sistence, swinging  in  luxurious  idleness  in  their  hammock- 
like couches. 

Farther  an,  a  few  isolated  dwellings  of  primitive  con- 
struction were  also  seen  on  the  river's  bank.  They  were 
generally  surrounded  by  trees.  Indeed,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  a  forest,  composed  of  a  curious  species  of  palm,  from 
the  Ubusau,  whose  short  thick  trunk  seems  necessary  to 
support  the  weight  of  its  gigantic  leaves,  to  the  Assai, 
whose  stem,  so  supple  is  it,  may  be  twisted  into  a  perfect 
ring.  The  animal  creation  which  peopled  these  woods 
afforded  a  constant  source  of  amusement,  whilst  the  crew, 
whenever  a  halt  was  made,  dispersed  themselves,  armed 
with  knives  and  sticks,  to  hunt  turtles  and  shellfish  in 
the  pools  and  ditches.  Some  of  these  men  were  tall,  finely- 
formed  Indians,  with  hair  of  glossy  blackness,  and  teeth 
filed  to  a  point.  Their  keen  sight  was  astonishing,  as  well 
as  the  rapid,  but  light  and  elastic  step  with  which  they 
passed  noiselessly  over  the  leaves  and  branches  that  covered 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  whilst  the  heavy  steps 
of  the  less  skilful  Europeans  made  a  loud  crackling  sound. 
The  Indians  seldom  used  the  facaos,  an  instrument  neces- 
sary to  the  white  traveller  in  searching  his  passage  through 
th«  forest,  but  glided  among  the  bashes  with  incredible 
adroitness  and  agility,  slipping  under  the  tall  arched  palm 
leaves  that  shoot  like  mushrooms  from  the  ground,  and 
which,  when  touched,  sent  down  a  Bliower  of  small  "brown 
ants  upon  the  travellers,  who  suffered  severely  from  their 
stings.  Count  Oriolia,  one  of  the  most  intimate  com- 
panions of  Prince  Adalbert,  met  with  an  adventure  whilst 
walking  in  these  woody  solitudes,  which  might  have  ter- 
minated seriously.  Having  separated  himself  from  the  rest 
of  the  party,  he  crossed  several  natural  canals,  and  large 
expanses  of  morasses,  now  making  his  way  over  tlic  trunks 
of  fallen  trees,  now  over  the  huge  roots  of  the  palm,  which, 
in  some  places,  rise  and  form  an  arch  several  feet  above 
the  ground.  Finding  himself  at  length  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  boat*  he  resolved  at  once  to  return.  He 
htd  not  calculated,  however,  on  the  fkwUide,  which  had 


ascended  with  great  rapidity.  The  gullies  were  full,  and 
the  inundation  was  still  rising  and  threatening  to  submerge 
the  whole  expanse  around.  In  this  emergency,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  swimming  was  Count  Oriolla's  safety. 
He  plunged  into  the  floods,  encumbered  with  clothes  and 
fire-arms,  and,  accompanied  by  his  half-amphibious  guide, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Igarite,  where  the  white  tra- 
vellers, alarmed  by  his  prolonged  absence,  had  maintained 
a  repeated  discharge  of  guns,  to  direct  his  course  through 
the  forest  swamp. 

The  palm  trees,  which,  rising  branchless  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet,  bordered  the  stream,  served  to  support 
a  colossal  wall  of  vegetation,  which  fell,  like  a  huge  cur- 
tain, from  their  summits  to  the.  ground,  and  was  spangled 
with  red  flowers  like  brilliant  coral  ornaments.  Never,  says 
our  author,  shall  I  forget  their  gorgeouB  display  of  colours. 
The  scene  was  beheld  with  singular  effect — whilst  the  rich 
red  rays  of  sunset  fell  through  this  spangled  veil  and 
brightened  the  surface  of  the  stream  with  that  peculiar 
glare  consequent  on  the  meeting  of  deep  mellow  light  with 
dark,  and  rapidly-flowing  water.  Prince  Adalbert  ob- 
served one  morning  an  object  like  a  huge  ooil  of  Bilvcr 
lying  close  to  one  of  these  curtains  of  vegetation.  It  was 
a  huge  boa- constrictor,  which,  on  being  fired  at,  slowly  un- 
wound itself,  and  advanced  along  the  bank.  The  travel- 
lers immediately  made  for  the  shore,  landed,  and  pur- 
sued the  creature  as  it  glided  towards  a  close  thicket. 
The  Count  at  first  attacked  the  creature  with  a  cutlass, 
but  without  much  effect,  for  the  weapon  merely  raised  the 
skin.  At  length,  however,  a  blow,  directed  ot  a  delicate 
part  pinned  the  reptile  to  the  earth,  when  another  of  the 
sportsmen  fired  a  ball  into  its  head,  which  laid  it  appa- 
rently lifeless  upon  the  ground.  But  its  life  was  not  spent* 
nor  was  its  strength  exhausted.  A  crowd  collected  round 
it,  guns  and  cutlasses  were  plied,  until,  at  length,  another 
shot  in  the  skull  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  the  rep- 
tile died  in  strong  convulsions.  It  measured  more  than 
sixteen  feet;  and  its  skin,  stuffed  and  preserved,  now  forms 
an  ornament  in  the  Prince's  residence.  The  little  town 
of  G-uenpoi  soon  afterwards  appeared,  in  view,  crowning  the 
high  bank  of  the  Amazon,  here  rising  moro  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  defended  by  a  single  gun,  with 
a  wall,  and  some  wooden  palisades.  Its  inhabitants  are 
few,  but  somewhat  industrious.  They  make  bricks,  tiles, 
and  pottery,  collect  cocoa  and  sarsaparilla  on  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  extend  their  excursions  to  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river,  which  is  here  a  nautical  mile  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  muddy  yellow  colour.  The  vessels  which 
proceed  inland,  or  come  down  from  the  interior, are  searched 
at  Gudnpa,  which  is  an  excise  as  well  as  a  commercial  sta- 
tion. It  contains  at  present  from  forty  to  fifty  houses,  and 
its  inhabitants,  as  Prince  Adalbert  tells  us,  are  constantly 
regaled  by  a  concert  formed  by  the  voices  of  thousands  of 
monkeys  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 

Many  legends  were  afloat  in  this  region  connected  with 
the  fabulous  seven-headed  serpent,  which,  as  Albuquerque* 
told  them,  is  found  in  a  small  lake  connected  by  a  narrow 
channel  with  the  river.  But,  he  continued,  with  admir- 
able simplicity,  the  existence  of  this  creature  is  not  quite 
certain.  Our  travellers  were  sufficiently  incredulous  on 
this  point  to  refrain  from  turning  aside  from  their  course 
to  visit  the  abode  of  the  wonderful  serpent.  They  pre- 
ferred going  straight  a-head  towards  the  mouth  of  the 

■-    —        —    -    1  --        —  -  -  -  -  — • 

*  Not  Alburquerqne  of  historical  f*me ,  but  Albuquerqne  the 
pilot,  who  owned  a  little  hut  on  thi  basUef  the  Xiaju, 
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Xingu,  whose  clear  green  waters  had  for  some  time  been 
perceptible  in  the  muddy  yellow  stream  of  the  Amazon. 
To  explore  this  river  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  travellers, 
who  had  heard  marvellous  stories  of  the  Jurunas,  a  savage 
race,  said  to  hang  up  their  prisoners  by  the  legs,  and  kill 
them  by  a  blow  across  the  neck.  The  little  station  of  Goz 
soon  presented  itself.  It  is  smaller  than  Gudupa,  but 
contains  a  neat  little  church.  The  inhabitants,  when  Prince 
Adalbert  arrived,  were  engaged  in  solemnising  the  festival 
of  Saint  Andrew.  The  negroes  were  dancing  in  a  house 
to  the  sound  of  the  bengna,  a  short  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hollowed,  and  covered  at  one  end  with  a  akin.  A 
procession  of  the  whole  population  was  then  formed;  the 
younger  members  of  it  were  entirely  naked.  Flags  and 
poles  wreathed  with  flowers  were  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  but  the  travellers  passed  on,  and  did  not  wait  to 
observe  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities.  A  schooner  lay 
moored  in  the  stream,  and  two  others  were  on  the  stocks 
under  a  roof  of  palm-leaves. 

The  mouth  of  the  Xingu  presented  itself  like  a  mimic 
ocean  to  the  eye  of  the  explorers.  The  Igarite  imme- 
diate shot  out  upon  its  broad  bosom,  and  soon  exchanged 
the  discoloured  flood  of  the  Amazon  for  the  dark  bottle- 
green  waters  of  it*  great  tributary  river.  Large  columns 
of  smoke  were  seen  far  in  the  interior  ;  whilst  occasionally 
through  a  vista  iu  the  forest  fires  were  visible,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  allow  the  travellers  to  note  what  ob- 
jects they  were  which  were  observed  moving  around  them. 
After  a  short  visit  to  the  dwellings  of  the  native  pilots  who 
lived  in  leaf-thatched  huts  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove,  the 
party  proceeded  on  its  way,  now  passing  forests  which 
seemed  to  have  flourished  without  change  since  the  crea- 
tion, and  now  sailing  by  the  skirts  of  white  sandy  plains, 
where  there  were  no  trees  to  shield  the  earth  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  first  day  of  December  brought  them  within  view  of 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  Veiros,  which  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  large  bay  formed  by  a  bend  in  the 
river  on  a  precipitous  height,  and  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miserable  huts.  It  is  not  in  its  habitations,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  to  look  for  the  beauty  of  Veiros.  A  pile 
of  red  rocks  lies  on  one  hand.  In  front  the  bay,  with  its 
dark  green  waters  and  numerous  verdant  islands,  receded 
in  a  gradual  sweep,  whilst  the  river  rolled  beyond,  and 
further  still  stretched  the  woody  shore.  A  little  church 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  in  front  of  it  has  been  erected  a 
large  and  solitary  cross  to  mark  that  the  religion  of  Europe 
lias  taken  root,  and  made  itself  a  dwelling,  if  not  an  un- 
shared kingdom  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Xingu.  Formerly 
places  of  opulence  and  splendour  existed  in  this  region, 
when  the  Jesuits  possessed  stations  at  intervals  along  the 
river.  One  church  especially  was  noticed  in  the  town  of 
Saugel,  whose  size  lias  diminished  with  its  wealth,  which 
has  decreased  in  proportion  with  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance. A  few  guilded  images  and  decorations  are  all  that 
are  left  to  speak  of  former  magnificence  ;  graves  are  sunk 
in  the  hard  floor  ;  the  planks  are  rotted,  and  the  figure 
of  the  virgin  is  decaying  as  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

Ilowever,  it  was  not  with  the  view  of  visiting  these  meet- 
ing points  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  of  Christianity, 
with  the  wild  creed  of  the  heathen,  that  the  travellers  had 
entered  the  Xingu.  They  were  eager  to  penetrate  within  the 
confines  of  pure  savage  life,  and  accordingly  resolved  to 
make  a  abort  excursioa  by  land,  and  join  the  boat  again, 


after  walking  across  the  Estrada  di  Bocca.  Equipped  for 
the  undertaking,  and  armed  for  defence  and  for  sport,  they 
commenced  the  journey  in  a  forest  where  the  trees  shot  up 
smooth  and  straight,  sometime*  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  whilst  many  fallen  tanks  lay  across  the 
pathway.  The  hollow  sound  of  a  cataract  occasionally 
sounded  through  the  wood,  whilst  across  the  torrents,  which 
at  intervals  foamed  in  their  way,  the  Indians  had  thrown 
bridges  composed  of  a  single  tree,  to  which  a  railing  of 
slender  branches  waa  attached. 

We  must  quote  Prince  Adalbert's  descriptions  of  his 
night  bivouac  in  the  wood.  They  had  despatched  their 
evening  meal,  and  drew  to  their  cloaks,  whilst  the  wind 
was  driving  heavy  masses  of  black  clouds  across  the  sky, 
foreboding  a  dismal  night :— 

"  I  had  not  rested  long  when  a  shower  of  rain  awoke  me,  and 
I  fell  into  a  conversation  with  the  doctor.  The  Padre's  white 
nightcap  just  then  peeped  out  of  his  hammock,  but  he  quickly 
drew  it  again  over  his  ears.  He  presently  fell  asleep.  In  a  few 
hours  there  was  a  second  shower  heavier  than  the  first,  which 
extinguished  the  fire.  Every  one  now  sought  shelter  under  the 
sail-cloth,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  place.  With 
the  antipathy,  however,  natural  to  a  European,  for  the  stinging 
ants  and  other  insects  that  swarmed  upon  the  ground,  I  hailed  the 
offer  of  Count  Oriolla  and  Mr.  Thremin  for  a  place  in  their  ham- 
mocks. We  tried  in  vain  to  make  room  for  two  persons,  and 
were  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  our  fruitless  gymnastic  exertions, 
partly  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  our  equilibrium,  portly  from 
the  Egyptian  darkness  that  surrounded  us,  and  partly  because  the 
slender  hammocks  were  not  able  to  sustain  such  a  weight.  For 
a  moment  the  rain  seemed  to  cease,  and  I  instantly  crept  to  my 
hammock.  Another  shower  came  on :  I  cast  a  look  at  the  doc- 
tor swinging  in  his  hammock  near  me,  and  saw  that  he  had  no 
cloak;  the  sight  excited  my  compassion.  I  tried  to  share  cloak 
and  hammock  with  him,  but  although  the  intention  waa  a  noble 
one,  its  execution  was  anything  but  agreeable,  for  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  cloth  came  rolling  to  the  wet  ground.  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  my  patience.  I  sought  again  the  shelter  of 
the  sail-cloth  as  well  as  I  could,  working  my  way  among  the 
Indians.  Once  safely  lodged  under  cover,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  wrapping  the  poncho  around  me,  managed  to  keep 
my  head  raised  above  the  earth.  My  feet,  however,  were  still  ex- 
posed to  the  wet,  and  I  tried  to  creep  further  under  the  sail ;  hat 
the  same  reason  led  the  Indians  to  make  a  similar  effort,  and  in 
the  end  they  succeeded  in  drawing  the  sail-cloth  away  from  us, 
leaving  the  hammocks  dangling  in  the  rain.  In  so  doing  they 
broke  several  of  the  poles,  one  of  the  hammocks  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  cloth  hong  dripping  down." 

This  was  an  unpleasant  situation,  with  the  rain  coming 
down  in  floods,  and  the  wind  howling  with  all  the  fury  of 
a  tempest.  Our  author  lay  on  his  back  in  a  pool,  with 
the  water  gushing  as  from  a  gutter  in  his  face,  in  which 
position  he  compares  himself  to  a  poor  half-drowned  black 
beetle  lying  helpless  in  the  wet.  However,  a  fire  was 
kindled,  the  rain  abated,  and  Prince  Adalbert,  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  was  at  length  enabled  to  enjoy  a  sound 
and  unbroken  sleep,  untroubled  by  the  ants. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  still  further  through 
the  forest,  now  pausing  to  inspect  some  ruined  and  de- 
serted dwelling,  or  to  shake  down  a  few  chocolate  nuts, 
and  partake  of  a  draught  of  pure  water  from  a  rivulet  or 
spring.  The  path  was  intricate,  and  constantly  obstruct- 
ed. Numerous  footways  intersected  the  ground  in  all  di- 
rections, but  we  cannot  pause  to  describe  in  detail  this  ex- 
cursion, which  was  full  of  novelty  and  interest.  On  regain- 
ing the  river,  it  was  determined  to  pursue  the  upward  voy- 
age in  "  ubas,"  which  are  canoes,  constructed  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  trees,  hollowed,  with  transverse  benches. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  board  or  plank; 
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even  the  teats  of  the  boats  are  composed  of  small  sticks 
laid  close  one  to  another,  which  were  found  very  comfort- 
less by  Ike  travellers,  whose  ingenuity,  spurred  by  neces- 
sity, contrived  an  easier  place  of  rest.  The  scenery  on  the 
hanks  of  this  river  was  even  more  rich  and  various  than 
that  en  the  books  of  the  Amazon.  The  alligator,  the 
tapir,  the  dark  brown  and  agile  guariba,  afforded  abun- 
dant food  for  the  rifle;  while  the  brilliant  display  of  flowers 
and  blossoming  creepers,  mingling  with  the  more  sombre 
Tegetation  of  the  palm,  gave  ample  employment  to  the 
eye. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month  they  reached  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  -  Jurnnas,  and  entered  a  hut  so  buried  in  a 
thicket,  that  in  the  gloom  of  evening  they  could  scarcely 
distinguish  its  outline.  The  Indians,  extending  their  right 
hands,  and  standing  round  a  blazing  Are,  welcomed  the 
strangers  with  a  cordiality  which  was  not  expected.  The 
children  were  called  out  one  by  one,  and  formally  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  women  were  also  brought  forward.  Small 
wooden  stools  were  placed  for  the  travellers,  and  a  supper 
of  boiled  fish  and  "  bananas  da  terra"  laid  before  them, 
and  this  with  an  air  of  such  simple  and  warm  hospitality 
that  won  our  author's  heart.  And  these,  he  says,  are  the 
so-called  savages !  The  Juruna  villages  became  more 
primitive  as  the  travellers  penetrated  further  into  their 
country.  The  huts,  however,  were  comfortable,  and  of 
somewhat  elaborate  construction.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
dwellings  forms  an  oblong  square,  rounded  at  the  smaller 
sides,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Above  this 
is  raised  a  frame  of  slight  poles,  while  along  the  centre,  in 
a  line,  stand  the  main  props,  few  in  number,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  lessen  the  room  which  support  the  roof. 
These  are  connected  with  a  cross-beam  which  runs  from 
end  to  end  of  the  building,  whilst  in  a  flat  frame  which 
forms  a  kind  of  loft  below  the  thatch,  stores  of  every  de- 
scription are  kept.  These  consist  of  baskets  for  mau- 
dioca,  heaps  of  cotton,  calabashes,  bundles  of  reeds  for  mak- 
ing arrows,  baskets,  vessels  for  palm-oil,  and  weapons, 
bows,  arrows,  and  musical-instruments.  Bed  macaws' 
feathers  are  stuck  in  the  crevices. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  pierced  with  two  small  en- 
trances, which  form  the  only  medium  through  which  light 
can  enter.  A  perpetual  semi-darkness,  therefore,  prevails 
within,  except  when  the  Are  is  excited  to  a  blaze,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking.  Low  hammocks,  made  of  cotton, 
swing  between  the  poles,  and  serve  as  seats  by  day,  and 
conches  by  night.  In  these  simple,  but  not  comfortless 
dwellings,  the  naked  Jurunas  pass  their  lives  in  that  state 
which  the  savage  calls  happy,  and  which  embraces  the 
absence  of  want,  and  the  gratification  of  the  common  pas- 
sions and  desires  of  life.  Among  these  wild  men,  however, 
as  well  as  among  the  civilised  races  of  the  west,  the  blind 
god  finds  a  dwelling.  The  Juruna  youth  will  consent  to 
incur  great  danger,  and  undergo  much  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, in  order  to  win  his  wife ;  for  before  the  father  gives 
his  consent,  be  demands  from  the  suiter  some  proofs  of  his 
skill  and  courage.  To  test  the  first  of  these  qualities,  he 
must  kill  a  jaguar  or  tapir  with  an  arrow  ;  and  to  prove 
the  second,  he  must  produce  the  teeth  of  an  enemy  slain 
by  him  in  battle.  At  stated  times,  still  more  arduous  tasks 
are  imposed.  An  old  Indian  once  required  from  his 
daughter's  suiter  that,  while  dancing,  he  should  make  a 
cigar,  and  present  it  to  him.  The  young  Juruna  began 
the  danod  with  great  sang-froid,  luckily  observing  a  tobacco 
plant  growing  dose  by,  which  had  escaped  the  old  man's 


notice.  During  the  dance,  he  flung  his  arms  about  in  the 
manner  of  the  conjurers,  and,  approaching  the  plant, 
plucked  a  loaf ;  then  twisting  it  into  a  cigar,  presented  it 
to  the  old  man,  who  no  longer  hesitated  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  and  they  were  married  on  the  spot. 

Very  singular  customs  prevail  with  respect  to  the  dis* 
posal  of  the  dead.  Prince  Adalbert  visited  a  large 
dwelling  in  the  village  of  Tavagisaro,  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  its  former  inmates.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
where  the  assembled  family  should  have  been,  three  long  low 
graves  attracted  his  attention.  The  hut  had  been  the 
scene  of  three  deaths,  and  had  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence. The  living  had  chosen  another  habitation,  and  left 
their  former  one  to  the  undivided  occupancy  of  the  dead, 
who,  wrapped  in  mats,  lay  several  feet  beneath  the  floor. 
Earth  fetched,  according  to  custom,  from  the  far  interior  of 
the  forest,  was  piled  on  each  grave,  over  which  was  placed 
a  bow  and  some  arrows,  and  a  paddle,  which  showed  that 
they  were  three  men  who  had  died  there ;  for,  at  the  de- 
cease of  a  woman,  all  that  she  possessed  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  survivors  to  go,  morning  and 
evening,  during  the  space  of  twelve  months,  to  weep  and 
wail  over  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  whose  remains, 
however,  are  not  left  to  that  long  repose  which  is  accorded 
to  them  in  most  other  countries.  When  only  the  bones 
remain,  they  are  taken  up,  placed  in  a  mat  or  basket,  and 
hung  up  under  the  roof  of  the  hut  where  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  dwell;  so  that  in  every  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deserted  one  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which. 
Prince  Adalbert  entered,  he  saw  these  relics  of  the  dead 
swinging  above  the  heads  of  the  living.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Mambakut  river,  in  Borneo,  a  similar  sight  is  pre- 
sented, though  originating  in  a  different  custom.  There, 
however,  they  are  the  bones  of  slaughtered  enemies,  which 
hang  in  festoons  from  every  roof,  and  rattle  in  grim  con- 
cert as  the  wind  finds  its  way  through  the  openings,  and 
causes  a  merry  jingling  of  skulls  and  thigh-bones. 

Considerable  barter  took  place  between  the  Indians  and 
their  European  visitors,  who  were  also  enabled  to  observe 
much  of  the  private  life  of  these  savages.  The  Juruna  is 
somewhat  eccentric  in  his  .treatment  of  his  wife,  who  usu- 
ally accompanies  him  to  the  chase,  in  the  fishing  expedi- 
tions, or  on  the  war-trail,  sharing  the  danger,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  monopolising  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  If,  how- 
ever, the  warriors  prefer  to  go  alone,  their  women  remain 
at  home  to  weave,  or  perform  other  labours.  When  the  fa- 
mily is  assembled  together,  the  Juruna  swings  at  ease  in 
his  hammock,  lazily  pointing  a  few  arrows,  or  weaving  a 
light  basket,  whilst  his  wife,  kneeling  at  his  side,  holds  his 
food  in  a  calabash,  and  otherwise  waits  on  him,  as  the 
slave-girl  in  Turkey  waits  on  her  luxurious  lord. 

The  attention  and  solicitude  of  the  Juruna  women  ore 
divided  somewhat  equally  between  their  husbands,  their 
children,  and  the  education  and  nurture  of  certain  young 
puppies,  which  usually  form  part  of  a  family.  She  tends 
them  in  every  respect  with  the  utmost  core,  carries  them 
about  in  her  arms,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  frequently,  as 
our  travellers,  on  observation,  can  testify,  allows  them  to 
usurp  the  place  of  a  child  at  her  breast — a  most  loath- 
some practice,  and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account; 
but  we  must  cope  it  to  find  rarities  in  taste  as  well  as  in 
manners,  colour,  and  costume,  among  the  various  races  of 
the  world. 

The  upward  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  lying,  as 
it  did,  through  a  magnificent  country,  peopled  by  wildan4 
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carious  tribes,  to  whom,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  travel  - 
lere  in  their  native  boat  must  have  appeared  equally  sin- 
gular and  novel.  "The  large una,"  says  onr  author,  "pre- 
sented a  strange  appearance,  containing  a  mixed  crew,  male 
and  female,  dark-skinned  and  whites, and  freighted  with  our 
provisions,  including  two  large  baskets  full  of  farina.  The 
Indian,  with  the  wreath  of  green  parrot's  feathers  on  his 
head,  propelled  the  boat  with  a  long  pole  or  paddle ;  now 
he  stepped  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bow,  thrusting  his  oar  into 
the  green  waters  of  the  Xingu,  and  bearing  upon  it  with 
all  his  strength  ;  again  he  stepped  hack,  fixing  his  foot 
firmly  against  the  boat,  as  if  he  were  going  to  sink  it;  then 
suddenly  starting  up,  he  drew  the  oar  out  of  the  water,  and 
repeated  the  operation,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  long 
black  hair  as  a  lion  does  his  mane.  There  was  surprising 
beauty  as  well  as  power  in  his  movements.  Wooded  islands 
succeeded  one  another  closely.  The  channel  between  them 
became  gradually  narrower,  and  we  noticed  a  large  nam* 
ber  of  shrubs  raising  their  blanches  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  swiftened  stream,  which  was  now  a  con- 
tinuous rapid,  was  passed  in  a  short  time ;  and,  on  looking 
baok,  we  saw  the  river  crossed  by  such  a  long  line  of  small 
masses  of  rocks,  with  shrubs  growing  between  them,  stretch- 
ing from  the  left  bank  towards  the  islands,  that  it  seemed 
surprising  how  we  could  have  steered  through  this  maze." 
Further  on,  the  Xingu  appeared  to  rash  with  greater 
rapidity  in  front  of  them,  between  two  round-backed  woody 
hills,  and  beyond  these  it  absolutely  foamed  through  a  rocky 
channel,  between  banks  of  granite,  where  tho  crew  leaped 
into  the  water,  and  with  their  arms  and  shoulders  pushed 
the  uba  against  the  stream,  selecting  those  channels  where 
there  were  sufficient  depth  for  the  boat.  The  rocky  banks, 
the  forest  on  either  hand,  the  green  water,  lashed  by  its 
own  strength  into  a  froth  of  white  foam,  the  primitive 
canoe,  with  the  black-haired  Indians  straggling  with  the 
current,  and  occasionally  withdrawn, and  compelled  to  swim 
to  land—Hill  these,  with  the  numerous  accessories  too  many 
and  too  minute  to  indioate,  formed  a  striking  picture,  which 
the  reader  will,  from  these  few  suggestions,  be  enabled  to 
realise  in  his  own  mind.  But  we  must  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe in  panoramic  style  the  various  features  of  this  singu- 
lar river  as  it  appeared  to  the  travellers  during  their  voy- 
age in  the  waters.  Scenery  of  inconceivable  richness  and 
variety  opened  upon  their  view  at  every  turn ;  the  river, 
with  almost  black  waters,  presented  nowhere  any  monoto- 
nous beauty,  but  changed  at  every  bend,  now  widening  to  a 
vast  sheet  of  water,  rimmed  with  forests  now  contracting 
and  flowing  broadly  between  verdant  shores,  with  its  wide 
bosom  studded  with  islands  of  emerald  green,  and  now 
shrinking  into  narrow  dimensions  with  a  roar  like  that  of 
thunder  through  a  rocky  opening,  beyond  which  again, 
perhaps,  it  widening,  and  seemed  to  come  down  from  the 
interior  in  one  soft  uninterrupted  flow,  until  another  rapid, 
another  rock -sprinkled  channel  altered  its  character.  Such 
rivers,  if  they  oppose  moredifficulties  to  the  navigator,  afford 
more  beauty  to  the  traveller's  eye  than  the  steady  flow  of 
the  Amazon,  whose  waters  will  carry  large  vessels  down 
for  hundreds  of  miles  without  interruption,  whilst  the 
Xingu  appears  to  sport  with  itself — now  to  pass  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence  with  the  greater  streams  with  gen- 
tleness and  quietude — now  to  roll  along  as  though  urged  by 
some  angry  impulse,  or  some  bounding  feeling  of  pride  and 
delight;  nor  were  the  scenes  of  life  on  its  banks  less  varied 
or  less  strange.  Native  villages,  solitary  huts,  were  passed 
|a  constant  auocetaion,  enlivened  by  large  «od  biasing 


fires  by  day  and  by  night,  pouring  through  their  open 
doors  a  flood  of  rod  light  upon  the  river.  Our  traveller 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  struck  with  horror  one  evening,  when, 
observing  his  Indian  companions  mingling  with  a  groop 
of  Indians  round  a  mighty  fire,  from  whence  proceeded  a 
strong  odour  of  musk,  and  close  to  which  lay  scattered 
various  portions  of  a  large  alligator,  which  had  thai  day 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  rifle,  llis  horror  was  caused  partly 
by  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  this  trophy  of  his 
sporting  achievements  was  consigned,  first  to  the  fire,  and 
then  to  the  hungry  Juruna  stomach,  and  partly  by  the 
very  notion  of  devouring  such  unsavoury  flesh.  Two  of  his 
companions,  however,  tasted  the  alligator  meat.  The  Count 
pronounced  it  abominable  ;  but  the  Doctor,  whose  taste 
was,  doubtless,  less  aristocratio,  and  therefore  less  refined, 
voted  it  excellent.  However,  among  our  traveller's  com- 
panions, as  well  as  in  the  Prince's  own  mind,  very  little 
palace  daintiness  blunted  the  keen  edge  of  enjoyment  with 
which  they  prosecuted  their  adventures.  On  the  contrary, 
they  entered  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  journey,  rolled 
into  hammocks,  poked  about  deserted  villages,  blew  war 
and  hunting  horns,  and,  in  a  word,  played  the  traveller's 
part  with  much  bonhommie,  and  forming  capital  men  for 
the  bivouacs,  which  would  have  been  rendered  dull  and 
uninteresting  by  certain  travellers  whom  wo  might  allude 
to,  who  try  to  make  drawing-rooms  wherever  they  encamp, 
and  regulate  their  dining,  their  sleeping,  and  their  every 
action,  by  the  code  of  comfort  and  etiquette.  The  sun  was 
sinking,  and  the  cool  of  evening  succeeding  the  heat  of  the 
day,  when  our  voyagers  landed  on  a  sandy  point  projecting 
into  the  Xingu,  and  which  they  mistook  for  an  island,  to 
prepare  their  meal,  and  pass  the  night  Here  they  were 
visited  by  a  native  :— 

"While  the  fires  were  being  lighted,  we  amused  ouraelves  in 
joking  with  oar  new  friend, the  young  Juruna  Indiaa,  who  had  come 
from  the  interior,  and  had  never  beforo  seen  white  people.  Count 
Oliolla  handed  him  a  loaded  gun,  but  no  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  fire  it  off — not  that  he  evinced  any  suspicion  of  us,  bat 
the  report  had  previously  frightened  him.  He  danced  with  us 
readily  enough,  and  we,  one  after  another,  took  his  arm,  imitating 
as  well  as  we  could  the  steps  of  the  Indian  girls  at  Tavaguara. 
A.t  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  was  beside  himself  with  delight 
— nay,  he  even  joined  in  our  songs.  With  the  aid  of  the  inter- 
preter, we  endeavoured  to  learn  from  whence  he  came ;  whereupon 
he  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  described  eight  well-marked  circles 
with  his  arms,  his  whole  body  following  the  same  motion,  intend- 
ing, perhaps,  to  indicate  that  it  required  eight  months  for  him  to 
reach  his  home.  He  evinced  great  interest  in  the  different  articles 
we  possessed,  which  he  touched  with  considerable  curiosity.  We 
gave  him  a  knife  and  a  shirt.  This  delighted  him.  He  imme- 
diately dressed  himself  in  the  shirt,  and  seemed  never  tired  of  look- 
ing upon  himself  in  his  new  attire." 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  less  agreeably,  the 
travellers  being  tortured  with  the  pungent  stings  of  the 
musquttto,  which  assailed  them  with  unrelenting  malignity 
throughout  the  night,  whilst  a  storm  of  rain,  the  approach 
of  which  had  been  indicated  by  some  prophetic  white  cloud;) 
which  floated  before  the  moon,  fell  with  tumultuous  violence 
on  the  leafy  canopy  overhead,  which  was  not  sufficiently 
dense  to  shield  the  bivouac  fires  from  its  descent.  In  tho 
morning,  however,  a  bright  sky  and  the  absence  of  vermin 
proved  compensating  blessings,  and  the  travellers  con- 
tinned  their  progress  up  the  ever  varying  river,  which, 
indeed,  was  constant  in  only  one  respect,  and  that  was  in 
its  beauty ;  which,  though  as  diverse  as  could  be  imagined, 
never  deserted  it,  but  lent  a  charm  to  every  creek  and 
to  every  mile  of  the  shore.  Several  Indian  settlements 
were  visited,  eaoh  more  singular  than  tht  tot,    Q* 
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casionalry  a  native  uba  wns  encountered;  and  in  one 
of  these,  which  was  propelled  by  two  Indians  with  poles,  sat 
a  young  and  handsome  Juruna  girl,  richly  decorated  with 
beads,  and  surrounded  by  her  children.  They  looked  at  the 
Europeans  with  astonishment  reflected  from  then*  faces, 
and  taming  abont  the  boat,  followed  them  to  the  next 
halting  place.  This  was  a  roofless  hot  erected  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  where  some  friendly  Indians  welcomed  them 
onshore.  The  most  singular  thing  observed  here  was, 
that  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  smoothed  and  hollowed,  lay 
abont  on  the  ground,  and  were  filled  with  a  yellow  liquor, 
which  was  described  as  poisonous.  Near  this  place,  our 
traveller  obtained  an  insight  into  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Jorunas,  from  on  old  man  who  had  been  baptised,  but  whose 
Christianity  seemed  to  go  no  further.  He  said  his  country- 
men believed  in  a  deity,  from  whom  came  all  good\  in  a 
being  from  whom  proceeded  all  evil.  The  moon,  as  the 
representative  of  the  beneficent  god,  is  held  in  great  re- 
verence ;  and  the  day  when  she  becomes  full  is  held  as  a 
sacred  festival  among  those  tribes,  who  assemble,  and  hav- 
ing sufficiently  intoxicated  themselves  with  a  drink  pre- 
pared from  the  root  of  the  mandioca,  perform  a  series  of 
the  strangest  and  wildest  dances.  Devoid  as  they  are, 
however,  of  all  knowledge  of  the  real  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  is  to  them  little  more  than  a  dim  indefinite  idea, 
these  Jurunas  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  still 
a  far  more  gentle  and  civilised  race  than  the  Tapui  Vassn, 
who  dwell  far  up  towards  the  source  of  the  river,  and  who 
are  savage,  a3  they  are  unknown  to  the  European  explorer. 
Prince  Adalbert  was  once  present  at  the  performance  of  a 
war  dance,  when  an  old  Indian,  after  passing  through 
the  events  of  an  assault,  a  battle,  and  a  fright,  in 
pantomimic  gesture,  related  with  pride  and  exultation,  that 
his  brother  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  great  fight,  and 
eaten  by  the  cannibal  Tapni  Vossu,  who  were  described  as 
a  tall  and  powerful  tribe  of  men.  Had  the  enterprise  of 
oar  travellers  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  so  far  up  the 
stream  as  to  enable  them  to  visit  those  wild  and  primitive 


races  which  people  the  remote  interior,  the  narrative  befbre 
us  would,  perhaps,  have  equalled  in  novelty  and  interest 
any  which  preceded  it.  Doubtless,  however,  there  would 
have  been  great  danger  and  still  greater  difficulty  to  en-' 
counter.  Besides,  they  were  not  equipped  for  an  adventu- 
rous voyage.  Provisions  were  decreasing,  and  their  ammu- 
nition was  nearly  exhausted.  When,  therefore,  the  woody 
ridge  of  the  Serra,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet,  came  into  view  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  it  was* 
determined  that  the  Malacas  in  their  vicinity  should  be 
the  limit  of  the  voyage.  Accordingly,  at  the  river-island 
of  Firanaguara  they  turned  about,  having  pursued  the 
winding  course  of  the  Xingu  for  an  immense  distance,  and 
being  yet  far  from  the  spot  where  it  springs  into  existence. 
It  flows,  indeed,  across  a  territory  of  twelve  hundred  Eng- 
lish miles  in  breadth,  and  from  its  source  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Amazon,  presents  every  where  features  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  varied  beauty.  But  we  shall  not  endeavour  to 
accompany  Prince  Adalbert  in  his  description  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  and  the  gigantic  river  of  the  Amazons.  The 
present  article  has  already  extended  to  a  sufficient  length, 
and  we  take  leave  of  our  traveller.  His  work  is  of  un- 
usual interest.  His  treatise  on  the  river  system  of  Brazil 
and  South  America  is  learned  and  valuable,  and  his  narra- 
tive of  travels  in  Europe  is  not  the  least  entertaining  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Everything,  however,  in  his  book  yields 
an  interest  to  his  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Amazon 
and  Xingu*  One  thing  which  contributes  to  render  his 
journal  agreeable,  is  the  good  humour  in  which  our  tra- 
veller constantly  indulged.  We  meet  with  but  one  ill- 
natured  remark  in  the  volumes,  and  that  is  where  his  me- 
mory was,  doubtless,  inflamed  by  a  retrospective  glance  at 
burning  heat  and  stinging  musquittos,  when  he  cannot 
avoid  launching  a  spiteful  word  or  two  against  his  com- 
panion the  Doctor,  who  annoyed  the  boat's  crew  by  putting 
up  an  umbrella  and  obstructing  the  forward  view.  As  a  nar- 
rative of  travel  and  adventure,  however,  the  work  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  kind. 
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CHATTER    IV.- 

Tnm  passed  swiftly  on  with  the  happy  pair,  who  had 
much  to  tell  to  each  other  of  things  thoy  felt  and  things 
they  hoped.  MariA  bad  questions  to  oak  of  the  land  from 
whence  be  came,  of  his  family,  of  his  mother,  but  moat  of 
all,  of  the  women. 

"  Why,"  said  abeon  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  "  why. 
Englishman,  have  you  lived  to  twenty-five  years  of  age 
without  a  wife?" 

"  Because  in  ray  country  men  who  are  not  bora  rich  must 
make  a  position  before  they  marry.0 

"Io  Mexico,"  replied  Maria,  with  alnngh,  ''you  are 
quite  an  old  fellow  to  think  of  marrying.  I  myself  am  a 
year  behind  hand.    At  seventeen  I  eouldn'  t  get  a  husband." 

Lieutenant  Bruee  Harris  smiled,  while  a  feeling  of  deep 
pleasure  went  to  his  heart,  as  lie  noticed  that  his  allusion  to 
his  want  of  position  had  not  oven  called  for  a  remark  from 
hie  mistress. 

Poor  gh*H  she  loved  him,  and  what  eared  she  more?  He 
might  have  been  rich  as  the  Croesus,  who  is  surfeited  with 
weahh,  of  peer  j*  the  kbowev  who  riMs  eathmerQ  to  liave 


HI    DEPARTURE. 


twelve  hours  for  a  morsel  of  bread;  what  mattered  it  to 
her  ?  She  had  seen  and  loved  him.  It  was  him,  his  warm 
heart,  his  manly  and  upright  character,  she  cared  for.  She 
was  not  civilised  enough  to  look  for  a  settlomcnt,  for  pin- 
money,  or  any  other  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  mar- 
ring© in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  plcaaures  and  advantages 
of  a  refined  state  of  existence. 

And  they  were  happy,  in  theso  deep  and  silent  woods 
alonr,  with  themselves  and  with  God,  with  whom  one  is  al- 
ways, but  whom  one  never  knows  so  well  as  in  his  own 
solitudes,  in  these  places  which  boar  the  freshest  imprints 
of  His  mighty  hand.  They  were  happy,  for  they  were  yonng, 
and  full  of  life,  and  fuller  still  of  love,  which,  always  young, 
renews  each  day  the  youth  of  those  who  truly  feel  its  sensa- 
tions. They  sat  beneath  the  trace,  thoy  listened  to  tho 
sighing  of  their  mighty  boughs,  to  the  breathing  of  the 
forest,  to  the  singing  of  the  birds;  they  watched  tho  sun  go 
down,  by  the  soft  and  tepid  waters  of  the  little  stream,  and 
in  ail  around,  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  water,  and  all  naturo, 

they  saw  but  love,  Whea  this  |»ajsioQ  fire t  alii  the  humiui 
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breast,  or  wherever  it  is  experienced  in  all  its  intensity,  it 
is  most  selfish,  for  it  excludes  all  else  from  notice. 

And  Maria  was  sad,  for  she  was  about  to  leave  her  na- 
tive land,  the  home  of  her  youth,  the  spot  where  her  father 
and  mother  were  buried.  But  she  was  about  to  leave  it  for 
the  land  of  her  husband,  and  that  is  a  word  which  to  a  true 
woman  compensates  for  all  else. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  came.  At  dawn  the 
boatmen  came  and  fetched  the  old  aunt,  who  parted  kindly 
from  her  niece,  whose  determination  she  cared  not  to  alter. 
She  was  her  heiress,  for  Maria  gavo  her  hut  and  land;  she 
saw  that  she  could  not  have  married  better,  and  she  went 
away  giving  them  her  blessing. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Maria,  her  negro  girl,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bruce  Harris,  were  ready,  and  were  in  the  very  act 
of  setting  out,  when  the  young  man  noticed  the  costume  of 
his  lovely  mistress.  He  coloured  violently;  she  wore  no- 
thing mora  than  on  the  first  day  he  saw  her. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  called  the  negress  on 
one  side,  and  explained  to  her  that  Maria  could  not  appear 
before  his  men  or  before  his  country  people  thus  clothed. 
The  negress  laughed  heartily,  but  luckily  she  had  been  at 
Mexico  city,  and  knew  fully  what  the  young  sailor  meant. 
Muoh  pleased  at  this,  Lieutenant  Harris  moved  towards  the 
stream  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Don  Rafaele  Zacara. 

In  about  ten  minutes  ho  was  joined  by  Maria,  who  wore 
her  winter  costume,  in  the  shape  of  leggings,  and  a  blue  cot- 
ton tunic  that  fell  from  her  neck  to  her  knees.  She  blushed 
as  she  saw  the  young  man  gaze  at  her,  for  she  had  never 
known  before  that  her  natural  costume  would  appear  to  him 
strange,  and  now  she  found  that  in  his  country  she  would 
have  been  considered  somewhat  lightly  dressed  even  for 
summer,  though  not  so  bad  as  Stephen's  friend,  whose  home 
and  walking  costume  differed  in  that,  in  the  house  he  wore 
nothing — in  the  sun  he  wore  a  hat ! 

Scarcely  had  they  spoken  when  the  trot  of  a  mule  was 
heard,  and  Don  Rafaele  Zacara  emerged  from  the  forest, 
leading  three  heavily-laden  mules. 

The  young  man  advanced  to  meet  his  friond,  while  the 
young  Mexican  and  the  negress  placed  their  light  baggage 

in  the  canoe. 

''Welcome,  Don  Rafaele/1  cried  Lieutenant  Harris. 

"  Welcome  !"  replied  the  Gambusino,  moodily;  "  I  have 
come,  and  with  my  treasure,  but  it  has  cost  me  dearly." 

"How,  dearly?" 

* '  Such  things  are  best  not  talked  of.  Blood  may  be  shed, 
bat  not  talked  of.     What  has  occupied  your  time  ?  " 

41  If  you  have  found  your  treasure.  I  have  found  mine." 

"What  mean  you?" 

"  Look,  Don  Rafaele  Zacara,"  replied  Lieutenant  Harris, 
proudly,  as  they  came  up  to  the  two  women. 

The  young  girl  turned  as  he  spoke.     She  caught  the 

name. 

•♦My  mother's  brother,  my  uncle,"  she  cried,  rushing 
towards  him ;   "and  are  you  his  friend  ?  " 

The  Mexican  started,  pushed  back  his  niece,  and  lowered 
his  gaze  on  the  young  Englishman. 

Harris  met  the  look. 

"What  are  you  about  to  do  with  this  young  woman?" 
said  Don  Rafaele,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  rage. 

"To  make  her  my  wife  in  the  first  town  we  come  to," 
replied  Lieutenant  Harris,  firmly. 

"Young  man,"  cried  Don  Rafaele,  anxiously,  "this 
little  girl,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  years— whom  I  had 


nearly  forgotten — is  the  child  of  an  only  sister.  God  has 
thrown  her  on  my  path.  I  had  no  heir  to  my  wealth.  TeU 
me,  on  your  soul,  what  you  meant  to  do  with  herf 

They  had  been  speaking  in  French. 

"  Ask  her,*'  said  the  young  man,  gravely. 

Don  Rafaele  turned  to  Mart*,  and  spoke. 

Maria  at  once  understood  all,  and  pouring  forth  her  heart 
in  words,  she  told  the  whole  events  of  the  throe  preceding 
days. 

When  she  had  finished,  Don  Rafaele  tuned  so  the  young 
sailor,  and  said  in  Mexican  :— 

"  Tou  were  my  friond,  you  are  my  son.  She  and  all  I 
have  are  yours;  take  her." 

"Thank  yon,  my  friend/9  exclaimed  Harris,  heartily. 

"But  now  let  us  think  of  safety.  The  country  is  up. 
My  return  is  known.     Wo  must  away/9 

"But  the  sacks?" 
'  "I  will  follow  the  stream  to  the  schooner.  Ton  enter 
the  boat  with  the  women,  and  warn  me  when  yon  attire. 
Send  your  men  to  haul  up  stream  while  we  put  the  treasure 
on  board.  In  the  confusion,  it  could  be  stowed  in  the  cabin 
without  their  knowing  anything." 

"  Ready  !  "  cried  Lieutenant  Harris. 

Maria  and  the  negress  at  onee  entered  the  perigna,  in 
which  the  young  man  also  took  his  seat,  to  paddle.  The  load 
was  heavy  for  it,  and  the  stream  fall  of  snags  and  loose 
timber.  He  spoke,  therefore,  but  little,  for  the  sweeping 
foliage,  projecting  sticks,  and  eddies  at  the  sharp  tuns  of 
the  stream,  were  not  without  serious  dangers  for  a  snail 
dug-out  canoe. 

There  was  no  wind.  All  animated  things  slept,  save  that 
the  great  breathing  of  nature  seemed  to  heave  through  the 
trees,  rising  in  indistinct  eddies  of  taint  sound  that  died 
away,  as  it  were,  in  the  long  vista  of  the  forest. 

They  were  descending  the  stream,  and  •half  an  hoar 
brought  them  in  proximity  to  their  boat. 

Lieutenant  Harris  at  once  recognised  a  tree  which  he  had 
taken  as  a  landmark,  and  was  about  to  move  towards  the 
dark  mass  of  verdure  which  concealed  the  schooner,  when 
a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear. 

A  discussion  was  taking  place  on  dock  in  too  Mexican 
language.  The  persons  who  were  sneaking  were  several  in 
number. 

It  was  more  than  probable  the  schooner  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Harris  noiselessly  drew  back  his  canoe,  and  struck  a 
landing  a  few  yards  above  where  the  canoe  was  floating  st 
the  moment  of  the  discovery. 

The  Mexican  was  high  above  on  the  bank.  His  huge  hat 
could  be  seen  plainly  marked  against  the  sky.  Afteran  ex- 
change of  half-a-dozen  words  with  Maria,  Harris  leaped  on 
shore,  and  darted  towards  Don  Rafaele  at  the  moment  when 
he  halted  and  was  dismounting. 

The  Mexican  was  on  his  feet  when  Harris  stood  by  him. 

"The  Santa  Anna  is  captured,"  whispered  the  young 
man.     "  I  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  in  a  trap." 

"Santa  Maria!"  replied  the  astounded  gold-seeker,  who 
saw  all  his  bright  visions  overthrown,  "  what  is  to  bo 
done?" 

"  Let  us  examine  the  force  of  our  enemies,"  said  Harris. 

The  Mexican  tied  his  horse 'and  the  mules  to  a  tree,  and, 
cocking  a  pistol,  followed  Harris  down  the  bank. 

It  was  sloping,  and  thick  with  bushes,  but  by  patience  and 
courage  few  things  fail  to  be  orerceme,  and  the  two  nea 
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-were  soon  our/  separated  from  the  sohooner  by  a  thiok 
Bcreen  of  fohmge. 
A  lantern  laid  on  the  deck  displayed  every  feature  of  the 

80606* 

Half-a-  dozen  Mexican  soldiers  sat  upon,  the  deek  smok- 
ing, their  gnns,  swords,  and  pistol*  at  hand;  whilo  the 
or**  of  the  schooner,  their  hands  tied,  and  each  man  bound 
to  his  next  neighbour,  were  crouched  forward.  They  had 
evidently  been  surprised  by  cunning  and  overwhelming 
force,  for  not  one  was  missing,  while  there  was  no  sign 
even  of  wounds. 

"A  leap  on  the  deck,  pistol  in  hand,  would. send  every 
one  of  those  rascals  overboard."  whispered  Harris. 

"Let  us  leap,"  replied  Zaeara,  coolly. 

"  Leap  together,"  advised  Harris.  ' '  If  they  run.  donf  t 
fire,  but-  cut  away  at  the  bonds  of  our  men.  If  they  resist. 
shoot  one  man,  and  disable  the  two  remaining  with  your 
cutlass." 

14  It  is  well,"  said  Don  Rafaele. 

"Mind,  Gill  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scoundrels,  and 
kick  the  lantern  to  old  Nick/'  whispered  the  sailor,  "  if  I 
miss.     Are  you  ready?" 

"  Beady,"  replied  Don  Raftelo. 

At  that  instant  both  wero  caught  violently  behind,  and  a 

fearful  struggle  commenced.  Harris  fired  a  pistol,  at  which 

sound  his  whole  orew  started  to  their  feet,  but  numbers 

were  ageiest  them.    There  were  six  armed  men  on  dcok, 

and  as  many  on  shoro. 

In  ten  minutes  Lieut.  Harris  and  Don  Rafaele  were  car- 
ried to  the  deck  by  their  captors,  who  had  been  lying  con- 
cealed on  shore,  in  the  hope  of  thus  completing  their  victory. 

"  Poor  Maria,"  thought  Harris. 

"  My  treasure!"  groaned  the  Mexican. 

Bat  neither  heard  tale  nor  tidings  of  the  object  of  their 
thought,  save  that  Don  Rafaele  heard,  a  fow  minutes  after 
their  capture,  the  trotting  of  the  horse  and  mules  in  the 
direction  of  Guazacoalco. 


OHAPYBR.V. 

The  prisoners  remained  the  whole  night  on  the  deck  of 
the  schooner,  huddled  together  near  the  bows.  Harris  con- 
trived to  learn  from  Perry  the  cause  of  this  unlooked-for 
disaster.   • 

It  appeared  that  their  entranoe  into  the  river  at  night 
bad  been  seen  from  the  fort  of  Guazacoalco,  and  that  a  boat, 
with  twelve  armed  men  and  an  offioer,  had  been  despatched 
in  chase. 

About  sundown  on  the  first  day,  Perry  was  on  deck  alone. 
It  was  his  watch,  the  rest  were  sleeping. 

"I  was  smoking,"  he  continued,  "and  reckoning  how 
long  we  might  be  fixed  in  these  diggins,  whioh  are  consider- 
able slow  to  a  man  of  a  spry  and  actyve  natur,  and  hadn't 
eome  to  any  reasonable  guessing  on  the  pint,  when  I  felt  my 
arms  eaoghfe  on  each  side.  I  looks  up,  expecting  the 
boys  were  larking.  'None  of  your  darnod  fun/  says  I. 
'  Silence,1  says  a  sanguinary  Ingin  copper-coloured  rascal, 
in  a  blanket  and  sou'  wester.  I  put  my  tongue  on  furlough , 
for  I  reckoned  I  could  see  a  mighty  tall  blunderbuss  at  my 
ear;  and  this  is  the  whole  resolution  of  the  thing." 

"What  will  they  do  with  us?' '  asked  Harris  of  the  Mexican. 
M I  shall  be  shot;  you  will  bo  sent  to  the  mines,"  re- 
plied Zocava,  coldly. 

"Oaramba!  my  friend,  but  that's  unpleasant.     And 
Maria?" 


"  Will  find  a  husband  easy  enough." 
Harris  bit  his  lip,  for  he  saw  that  tho  Mexican  gave  all 
up  for  lost,  and  had  in  consequence  become  thus  morose. 

But  the  young  sailor  was  not  a  person  whose  oharacter 
allowed  him  thus  easily  to  dospair ;  and  having  waited  in 
vain  until  about  midnight  for  some  sign  of  the  oxistenco  of 
Maria,  he  bowed  his  head  and  slept. 

It  was  dawn  when  he  awoke.  Tho  birds  were  singing 
merrily  upon  the  trees  ;  tho  sun  was  spreading  its  effulgence 
over  the  bright  blue  sky ;  the  air  was  rich  and  balmy,  and 
all  nature  seemed  smiling  and  happy. 

The  sailors,  Lieut.  Bruce  Harris  included,  wero  caro- 
less  and  quiet  in  their  mien.  Their  adventurous  life  had 
used  Ihem  to  ups  and  downs,  and,  all  young  men,  they  had 
the  sanguine  hope  of  youth  to  cheer  them. 

But  the  Mexican  was  ghastly  pale.  He  knew  the  bloody 
orders  issued  by  that  most  ruthless  and  savage  tyrant  Santa 
Anna,  who  only  wanted  to  be  a  Nero,  to  possess  equal  and 
unlimited  power.  Every  Texan  prisoner  was  condemned  to 
death  before  capture,  but  they  often,  if  American  or  English, 
had  this  sentence  altered  to  perpetual  hard  labour  in  the 
mines.  But  a  Mexican,  especially  a  Federalist,  caught  in 
company  with  Texan s,  was  never  pardoned. 

Don  Rafaele  Zaeara  had  no  prospect  save  a  priest,  a 
dozen  men,  and  a  bloody  grave. 

Harris,  who  well  knew  the  correctness  of  his  fears,  had 
nothing  to  say,  for,  in  such  cases,  consolation  is  of  little 
avail.  If  you  cannot  insinuate  hope,  it  is  useless  to  say 
anything.  Though  the  young  sailor  was  not  devoid  of  reli- 
gious instinct,  he  was  not  free  from  that  error  of  judgment 
whioh  often  makes  young  men  in  such  circumstances  hesi- 
tate to  offer  such  consolation. 

Tho  Mexicans  breakfasted,  coolly  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Texan  rebels,  giving  them  a  small  portion,  which  the 
sailors  received  with  sullen ness,  furious  at  the  position  of 
superiority  in  which  were  placed  men  whom  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  so  cordially  despising. 

This  duty  accomplished,  the  soldiers  drew  the  schooner 
forth  from  its  temporary  dock,  and  six  men  entering  the 
boat,  began  to  tow  it  down  tho  river. 

The  others  walked  the  deck,  while  one  mounted  guard 
over  tho  prisoners,  his  gun  ready  for  action  at  tho  slightest 
movement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crow. 

The  current  was  with  them,  and  before  an  hour  after 
mid-day  the  schooner  was  anchored  under  tho  fort  of 
Guazacoalco. 

The  offioer  in  command  then  ordered  Harris  and  Don 
Rafaele  to  riso  and  enter  the  boat.  To  facilitate  their 
movements,  they  were  freed  from  their  bonds,  but  six 
armed  men  surrounded  them,  with  orders  to  shoot  without 
mercy  either  of  them,  at  the  first  sign  of  an  attempt  to 
escape. 

Harris  and  Zaeara  mado  no  resistance,  but  took  their 
seats  in  the  clumsy  Mexican  pinnace  as  commanded;  the 
former  not  without  a  smile,  as  he  thought  of  his  second 
introduction  to  the  polite  governor  of  the  fort. 

Zaeara' s  countenance  was  sinister  and  pale.  He  knew 
what  was  prepared  for  him  under  tho  walls  of  that  old  fort. 

A  fow  minutes  brought  them  to  the  shore,  and,  quitting 
the  boat,  tho  Mexican  followed  the  path  which  led  towards 
the  buildings  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  prisoners  walked 
side  by  side.  Neither  spoke.  Harris  was  thinking  of  his 
lovely  dream,  from  whioh  he  had  boen  so  rudely  and  fatally 
awoke.     The  Mexican  was  thinking  of  death. 
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Suddenly  Lieutenant  Harris  touched  the  Mexionn  imper- 
ceptibly, and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

Don  Rafaele  Zaoara  raised  his  eyes,  and  a  gleam  of  sa- 
vage despair  crossed  bis  face  as  he  saw  his  horse  and  the 
ihreo  mules  grazing  before  the  entrance  of  the  fort. 

"  Life  and  hope,  all  gone/'  said  Don  Rafael©. 

Further  observation  was  impossible,  for  the  two  men  were 
now  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  governor. 

"Ah!  ah!"  cried  the  dark  and  pursy  little  soldier,  ad- 
dressing Harris,  "here  is  my  English  officer.  Caramba! 
did  you  take  me  for  a  nigger,  Signor  Toxano  V* 

"  I  took  you,  Signor,  for  a  very  worthy  and  valiant  aol- 
dier,*'  replied  the  sailor,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

"  But  what  made  you  deceive  me,  Signor  Pirate  ?" 

"  A  desire  to  see  the  interior  of  your  country." 

"  Signor  Ingles*,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  your  de- 
sire for  travelling  will  probably  lead  you  far.  Tou  are  found 
on  board  a  Texan  freebooter.     What  is  your  oapaeity  F 

**  I  am  captain  of  the  Santa  Anna,  revenue  cutter  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas." 

The  governor  and  his  satellites  stared  at  the  young  man 
who  so  audaciously  denounoed  himself,  and  were  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

"  And  you,  traitor  to  your  country,*  exclaimed  the  gover- 
nor, addressing  the  Mexican,  "  who  and  what  are  you?" 

"  Don  Rafaele  Zaoara,  the  Gambusino,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, who,  before  his  judge,  was  as  haughty  as  previously 
he  had  been  desponding. 

"Santa  Maria!"  thundered  tho  governor,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  this  is  a  great  capture.  A  thousand  dollars  re- 
ward. Signor  Rafaele,  you  must  to  Vera  Cms.  Mendigo, ' ' 
addressing  the  officer  who  had  effeoted  the  capture,  "  tho 
wind  is  fair,  the  weather  fine.  It  will  be  best  to  start  at 
once.    In  half  an  hour,  be  ready.    I  will  write  my  report. " 

"  And  the  prisoners?  " 

"  Send  them  on  board.  Motuligo,  you  will  get  promo- 
tion, and  250  dollars,  for  this  lucky  hit." 

And  the  governor  entered  his  private  room  with  an  ill- 
looking  monk,  who  could  just  manage  to  scrawl  a  letter. 

Harris  and  Don  Rafaele  were  at  once  sent  baok  on  board, 
where  their  arms  wore  again  pinioned.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand thon  ordered  the  prisoners  below,  giving  permission 
to  only  ono  man  to  be  on  deck  at  a  time. 

The  man  who  took  the  first  turn  was  Lieutonant  Bruce 
Harris.  

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  young  sailor  walked  the  deck,  his  arms  loosely  tied 
behind  his  back,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  freedom  of 
walking,  though  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  using  them. 
He  was  thus  compelled  to  promenade  his  own  deck  in  the 
historical  attitude  attributed  on  most  occasions  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  Bonaparto. 

His  thoughts  were  bitter,  indeed.  He  was  going  to,  per- 
haps, perpetual  slavery,  though  he  had  some  hope  of  com- 
municating at  Vera  Crus  with  the  British  oonsul.  But 
even  if  liberty  were  to  be  hoped  for,  he  was  bound  in  serf- 
dom of  another  kind.  He  now  felt  all  the  force  and 
tyranny  of  that  passion  of  three  days  whioh  filled  his  heart, 
his  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

His  reverie  was  little  interfered  with.  Five  of  the  Mexi- 
cans were  lying  in  the  sun  sleeping.  Tho  sentry  walked 
up  and  down  before  the  entranoe  to  the  hold,  keeping 
Harris  always  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  young  sailor  looked  at  him  without  seeing  him. 


"  Who  oomos?"  suddenly  hailed  tho  sentinel. 

Harris  raised  his  head. 

Tho  distanoe  from  the  shore  was  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  About  twenty  from  the  schooner  was  a  canoe, 
pulled  by  one  man,  and  containing  two  women. 

These  were  Maria  del  Gond6  and  her  Negro  attendant. 

The  pinnace  was  preparing  to  leave  tho  shore. 

Harris  saw  at  a  glance  the  above,  and  gazed  rapturously 
at  the  approaching  boat. 

M  Who  comes?"  repeated  tho  sentry  a  second  time. 

"Passengers  for  Vera  Cruz,  by  order  of  the  governor," 
replied  the  Negro. 

The  sentry  resumed  his  walk,  and,  when  the  canoe 
touched  the  side,  moved  to  assist  the  women  in  mounting. 

Harris  notioed  that  neither  Maria  nor  the  Negress  looked 
upon  him  with  tho  slightest  sign  of  recognition ;  and  he, 
calculating  the  value  of  this  mutual  position,  imitated  their 
caution. 

When  Maria  stood  upon  the  deck,  she  turned  to  tho  Ne- 
gress, and  bade  her  put  her  packet  down  In  the  hold. 

Harris  quivered  with  excitement,  for,  in  the  Negress's 
hand,  hid  by  her  sleevo,  he  saw  an  open  knifb. 

He  turned  to  the  shore,  and  saw  that  the  boat  was  still 
a  hundred  yards  and  more  distant. 

Maria  stood  behind  him.     His  face  was  to  the  sentry. 

He  stood  waiting. 

Suddenly  he  felt  the  cord  which  bound  him  loosen,  and 
then  the  handle  of  a  knifo  was  placed  in  his  hand. 

M  All  hands  on  deck!"  thundered  ths  young  sailor,  dart- 
ing like  a  tiger  on  the  sentry,  and  wresting  his  gun  from  him. 

The  sentinel  gave  a  yell :  the  five  soldiers  sprang  to  their 
feet.  At  the  same  instant  the  crew  of  the  •«  Santa  Anna" 
sprang  on  deck,  and  rushing  unarmed  at  the  panic-stricken 
Mexicans,  pushed  them  headlong  into  the  river.  Tho  whole 
six  were  next  minute  swimming  furiously  for  the  shore. 

11  All  hands  up  anchor,"  said  Lieut.  Bruce  Harris, 
rushing  to  the  swivel  gun. 

Tho  men  obeyed ;  Perry  and  Don  Rafaele  handing  up,  at 
the  same  time,  muskets  from  the  cabin.  While  the  sailors 
heaved  at  the  little  chain  oable,  Harris,  the  Mexican, 
Maria,  the  Negress,  and  the  mate,  presented  their  muskets 
at  tho  approaching  boat. 

The  pinnace  turned  round  and  pulled  for  tho  shore. 

"Tho  money  bags  are  at  yonder  point,  uncle,"  now  ex- 
claimed Maria,  pointing  to  a  spot  about  a  mile  above. 

Harris  heard  these  words,  and  acted  accordingly.  The 
instant  the  schooner  was  free  from  her  anchor,  he  had  the 
sails  hauled  taut  and  trimmed,  and  the  Santa  Anna  headed 
up  stream. 

"  What  shall  we  say  to  the  men?"  whispered  Don  Rafaele 
to  Lieutenant  Harris. 

«« What  is  the  value  of  the  gold?' ' 

"  A  million  of  dollars,"  replied  the  Mexican. 

"  Give  them  a  hundred  thousand,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Harris.  "  Be  generous,  and  show  confidence,  and  you  will 
be  safe.    Doubt  them,  and  you  may  lose  all." 

"  I  leave  it  in  your  bands,"  said  the  Mexican,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Boys,"  cried  Lieutenant  Harris,  addressing  his  ere*, 
"  aft  here.  What  we  came  here  for  you  scarcely  knew. 
Well,  it  was  in  search  of  tho  red  cents.  We  have  found 
them.  Tou  have  been  brave  lads,  and  our  Mexican  friend 
hero  gives  you  100,000  dollars  as  your  share  of  the  plunder. 
Now,  do  your  duty.  The  gold  lies  on  yonder  point.  Be 
ready  for  a  fight." 
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A  ehcer  of  wild  delight  rose  from  tho  crew,  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  democratic  roughness  with  tho  Mexican, 
returned  to  their  duty. 

The  skilful  steering  of  tho  young  sailor  was  bearing  them 
headlong  en  tho  point,  against  a  precipitous  bank,  which 
rose  from  deep  water.  Just  as  tho  sohoonor  seemed  on  the 
point  of  striking,  Harris  brought  her  up  in  tho  wind,  and 
the  lay  sideways  to  tho  shore. 

Don  Rafaele  leaped  on  land.  At  his  feet  lay  the  throe 
heavy  hags,  covered  by  loose  grass. 

Perry  joined  him,  and,  heaving  up  the  sacks,  they  were 
thrown  upon  deck.  Tho  heavy  sound  of  their  leaden 
veigbt  seemed  perfect  music  to  all,  save  Maria  and  llama, 
who  had  seised  this  instant  to  snatch  a  hasty  but  warm  and 
unseen  embrace. 

"  Look  alive !"  exclaimed  tho  young  sailor,  when  he 
saw  that  the  task  was  complete, 

"I  am  ready/'  said  the  Mexican,  who  still  stood  on  the 
bank.  But  he  could  not  forbear  turning  towards  the  forest, 
and  crying  aloud,  "Adieu,  accursed  and  inhospitable 
shore." 

At  this  instant  a  scattered  volley  from  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  sent  him  tumbling  headlong  to  the  deck. 

"Perry,  to  the  gun  !"  thundered  Lieut.  Harris.  "  Tom 
and  Bill,  heave  her  off.  Ready !  Haul  round  tho  halyards !" 

The  two  sailors,  using  a  spare  yard  of  small  dimensions, 
poshed  vigorously.     The  Santa  Anna  fell  out  into    the 
stream,  and  in  five  minutes  was  Bailing,  with  the  wind  on 
her  quarter,  at  a  rattling  paoe  down  the  river. 

The  Mexican  was  dead. 

The  body  was  covered  by  a  sailcloth,  and  tho  men  then 


stood  to  their  arms.     Perry  had  the  swivel  under  his 
charge.     Tho  rest  had  muskets,  pistole,  and  outlassos. 

At  tho  level  of  the  fort  were  three  boat?,  full  of  soldiers, 
lying  across  the  stream. 

"  Hoist  the  Texan  flapper,"  cried  Harris.  "  Go  below, 
Maria;  and  you,"  addressing  tho  weeping  girl  and  the  Ne- 
gress; "  now,  boys,  lie  down,*' 

His  orders  were  rapidly  obeyed,  and  tho  Mexicans  soon 
saw  the  Santa  Anna  close  upon  them,  her  colours  flying, 
and  one  man  only  ou  deok. 

Harris  steered  for  the  weather  shore,  the  opposite  to 
that  where  lay  the  fort,  right  upon  the  largest  boat.  The 
others  lay  to  leeward. 

The  Mexicans  seemed  irresolute.  The  larger  boat  edged 
off  a  little  to  leeward,  but  too  late ;  for  Harris  gave  the 
word,  and  both  awivol  and  small-arms  were  fired  in  a  mur- 
derous volley  on  the  pinnaoe. 

A  loud  yell  followed,  and  then  all  turned  and  fled. 

In  half-an-hour  after,  the  Santa  Anna  was  heading  direct 
for  New  Orleans. 

Don  Rafaele  was  buried  at  sea.  Harris  explained  the 
relationship  of  Maria  to  the  crew,  and  none  ever  murmured 
at  her  taking  the  treasure,  for  not  one  forgot  what  they 
owed  to  the  bold  and  devoted  girl.         *        *        *        * 

Four  months  after,  the  New  York  journals  announced 
the  marriago  of  Lieutenant  Bruce  Hnrris,  late  Texan  navy, 
to  Maria,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  late  Don  Ra&icle 
Zacara,  of  Guazacoalco. 

Harris  is  now  in  Eugland,  and  his  constant  saying  is, 
"  I  went  to  Guasaooaloo  in  search  of  one  treasure — I 
found  two."  , 
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A  glorious  amphitheatre ! 

A  home  among  the  hills, 
Where  Nature's  soft  soliloquy 

With  inspiration  thrills ; — • 
Where  wild  flowers  on  each  summit  grow, 
And  cultured  blossoms  bloom  below, 

Whose  scent  the  zephyr  fills, 
And  circling  glades  of  varied  trees 
Wave  gently  in  the  summer-breeze. 

I  sit  upon  a  ponderous  rock 

Left  on  the  mountain's  breast, 
When  chaos,  with  primeval  shock, 

Sprung  into  light  and  rest. 
If  not,  then  where  it  first  hath  been, 
To  mortal  eye  no  trace  is  seen, 

Nor  why  to  roundly  drest, 
Except  it  dropp'd  from  upper  sky, 
from  some  great  meteor  rushing  by. 

Far  from  the  busy  world  away, 
As  earth  contained  no  strife — 

As  if  one  human  family 
Alone  were  blest  with  life. 

This  little  hemisphere  is  ours, 

With  all  its  quietude  and  flowers, 
Of  which  it  is  so  rife; 

So  felt  Napoleon,  when  he  view'd 

The  Atlantic  from  his  solitude. 

I  hear  the  cuckoo  in  the  vale, 

The  lamb  upon  the  lea, 
The  blackbird's  manly  strains  of  love 

While  perch' d  on  yonder  tree j 
I  see  the  cattle  graze  around, 
Or  sport  upon  yon  sun-lit  mound, 

In  boisterous  liberty  I 
While  at  my  feet  the  yellow  bloom 
Breathes  through  soft  lips  of  sweet  perfume. 


I  am  not  where  the  eagle  builds 

His  eyrie  in  the  sky, 
On  cloud-capp'd  peaks  that  tear  in  shreds 

The  vapours  sailing  by ; 
But  still  this  is  a  Highland  home, 
Where  city-spirits  love  to  roam, 

And  ope  Reflection's  eye; 
And  feel  as  if  they  were  alone, 
In  solitude,  on  Nature's  throne! 

I  see  beneath  a  spreading  palm 

That  rears  its  branches  broad, 
Two  little  children  sport  in  mirth 

Before  their  new  abode — 
In  all  the  loveliness  and  truth 
That  lights  the  cheerful  face  of  youth, 

Fair  as  when  first  from  God ; 
No  bee  that  roams  from  bush  to  brae 
More  happy  and  content  than  they. 

A  fair  oasis,  squared  with  taste, 

In  cultured  beauty  lies 
Amid  the  ruder  scenery, 

Like  modern  paradise. 
Roses,  and  rich  trees,  clothe  the  walls, 
On  which  the  sun  in  gladness  falls, 

And  generous  warmth  supplies ; 
Whilst  every  plot  laid  out  with  care 
Seems  bringing  forth  its  treasure  rare. 

And  far  away  o'er  stream  and  plain, 

Rich  mounds  of  em'rald  green, 
And  chains  of  hills,  and  varied  woods, 

Give  grandeur  to  the  scene — 
The  mansion  in  the  midst,  below, 
Where  shrubs  in  rich  arrangement  grow, 

Is  like  enchantment  seen ; 
And  where  a  fountain  leaps  in  joy 
To  cool  the  grounds  of  NethefrCroy. 

Andrew  Pabjc 
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EXPEDITION  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOURCES  OP  TIIE  WHITE  NILE,  IN  THE 

YEARS  1840,  1841.* 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  all  kinds  of  explorations, 
which  they  enjoy  most  who  possess  the  greatest  amount 
of  imagination.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
mankind  hare  perplexed  themselves  respecting  the 
mysterious  fountains  of  the  Nile ;  and,  indeed,  even  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  subject  would  seem 
to  have  begun  to  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  over 
the  adventurous,  who  solved  to  themselves  the  pro- 
blem of  its  origin  by  saying  that  it  descended  from 
heaven.  The  idea  they  meant  to  convey  by  this  phrase 
is  true.  The  real  sources  of  the  Nile  are  in  the  clouds, 
which,  embracing  the  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  the  lunar 
mountains,  sheathe  them  in  prolific  moisture,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  method  which  nature 
adopts  in  carrying  on  this  process  has  never  yet  been 
observed  by  civilised  men.  Bruce  visited  the  head 
of  the  blue  Nile,  and  walked  round  and  round  its 
cradle  in  the  Abyssinian  Alps  ;  but  the  white  stream, 
the  larger  and  more  important  reservoir  of  the  Nilotic 
waters,  remains  to  this  hour  in  great  part  unexplored. 

That  this  should  have  continued  to  be  so  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  so  distinguished  for  geographical  en- 
terprise, and  for  abundant  means  of  conducting  it,  must 
be  matter  of  extreme  surprise,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  tribes  and  nations  inhabit- 
ing its  banks,  no  way  formidable  either  for  numbers 
or  ferocity. 

But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  courses  adopted 
by  travellers,  or  for  the  charms  attending  their  endea- 
vours. Numbers  of  men  have  fixed  upon  the  Bar-el- 
abiad,  as  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  attain  cele- 
brity ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ascend  its 
banks  to  a  certain  distance,  and  coquette  with  the 
mysteries  which  lurk  upon  its  reedy  and  swampy 
shores.  Yet,  though  some  progress  has  been  made, 
darkness  still  hangs  over  the  point  of  contact  between 
heaven  and  earth,  so  that  one  knows  neither  how  nor 
where  Zeus  pours  his  riches  into  the  lap  of  the  great 
mother.  This  was  what  Mr.  Werne  hoped  to  dis- 
cover, under  the  auspices  of  Mohamed  Ali,  whose 
vanity  and  avarice  combined  prompted  him  to  send 
an  expedition  up  the  white  stream ;  but  cither  he  had 
not  the  proper  persons  to  send,  or  selected  the  wrong 
ones.  There  was  not  a  single  competent  person  of  the 
party.  Selim  Capitan  was  timid  and  unenterprising ; 
SulimanKashef  thought  more  of  his  floating  harem  than 
of  the  sources  of  the  White  River ;  and  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  despatched  to  make  scientific  observa* 
tions  were  far  more  eager  to  enrich  themselves  and 
economise  their  exertions,  than  to  immortalise  their 
names,  by  becoming  the  rivals  of  Bruce.  Even  the 
German  Werne,  who,  of  all  those  employed  in  the 
expedition,  would  appear  to  have  had  most  of  the  spirit 
of  a  traveller  in  him,  was  yet  but  ill  qualified  to  profit 
by  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way. 

We  appreciate,  as  highly  as  most  men,  all  important 
additions  that  may  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  we  live  in ;  but  nothing  can  be  much  drier  than 
a  methodical  analysis  of  them.    We  leave,  accordingly, 


this  task  to  the  geographers,  who  may  amuse  them- 
selves aud  others,  if  they  can,  with  describing  the  toil- 
some process  by  which  the  science  of  the  earth  has 
crept  up  the  Nilotio  valley.  They  will  find  an  abun- 
dance of  materials  for  new  maps  in  Werne,  who,  in 
his  vague  and  rambling  way,  really  sets  down  many 
things  which  may  easily  be  made  to  assume  a  scientific 
form  and  character.  Our  preferences  run  in  a  more 
popular  direction.  Having  beheld  the  wonders  of  the 
Lower  Nile,  the  pyramids  and  obelisks,  the  temples 
and  catacombs,  the  pillars,  sculptures,  and  paintings 
which  decorate  that  most  attractive  of  all  valleys,  we 
experience  a  powerful  curiosity  to  behold  the  mother 
races  from  whom  the  old  quarry-men,  builders,  and 
cmbalmcrs  of  Egypt  derived  their  origin.  Volney  had 
a  theory  that  civilization  itself  descended  the  Nile  from 
the  interior  of  Africa.  On  this  subject  we  dissent 
from  him,  though  we  believe  that  the  races  which,  in 
their  descent,  became  civilised,  did  actually  issue  from 
the  region  to  which  his  system  points.  How  they  ima- 
gined and  executed  those  social  improvements,  which 
we  denominate  civilization,  it  is  not  now  our  business 
to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  collect  all  the  facts 
which  present  themselves,  calculated  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  ethnological  parentage  of  the  Egyptians;  though 
we  can  no  more  explain  how  they  came  to  originate 
their  peculiar  philosophy,  manners,  and  religion,  than 
we  can  tell  how  individual  mental  qualities  are  gene- 
rated, fostered,  or  transmitted.  Hitherto,  the  means 
of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  are 
not  in  our  power.  None  of  the  nations  now  found  in 
the  Nilotic  valley  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabs, 
been  much  studied.  We  see  them,  observe  their  phy- 
sical configuration,  obvious  habits,  and  costume,  and 
fancy  we  comprehend  their  character.  But  the  fact 
is  far  otherwise.  We  pause  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  their  national  idiosyncracies,  partly  from  wanting  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  language,  but  chiefly  from 
our  boundless  indolence,  which  induces  us  to  prefer 
such  conclusions  as  can  be  easily  arrived  at,  to  those 
the  mastering  of  which  requires  diligent  study  and 
application. 

In  most  knots  of  men  brought  together  by  chance, 
you  find  individuals  tolerably  well  adapted  to  each 
other,  while  the  majority,  perhaps,  may  be  indifferent 
or  even  unsociable.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  gen- 
tlemen raked  together  to  conduct  Mohamed  Ali's  ex- 
pedition. The  chief  principle  which  prevailed  among 
them  was  that  of  repulsion.  Between  Turks  and  Euro- 
peans there  is  never  much  sociality,  the  former  being 
filled  with  the  pride  of  ignorance,  the  latter  with  the 
pride  of  science ;  and  there  being,  besides,  so  many 
points  of  dissimilarity  in  their  characters,  they  may  be 
regarded,  usually  speaking,  as  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  No  surprise  can  consequently  be  felt  at  the 
absence  of  everything  like  cordial  friendship  between 
the  Frank  adventurers  and  the  Osmanli  officers ;  but 
it  must  appear,  at  first  sight  at  least,  rather  odd  that 
the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  accidentally  con- 
veyed into  a  distant  part  of  the  world  together,  should 
have  permitted  their  petty  personal  jealousies',  and  still 


*  By  Ferdinand  Werne,  from  the  German,  by  Ch  irles  William  O'Hcilly.    In  2  vols,    London:  Bentley,  1640. 
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more  petty  nationalities,  to  destroy  all  harmony  and 
kindly  feeling  among  them.  So,  however,  it  was.  Not 
having  read  the  journals  of  the  Frenchmen,  we  cannot 
decide  to  what  extent  their  minds  were  possessed  by 
small  jealousy;  bat  Werne  profusely  supplies  the  mate- 
rials for  his  own  condemnation,  since  the  suspicions  he 
experienced  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  have  found 
their  way  into  a  generous  breast. 

Still,  we  are  far  from  wishing,  by  these  remarks,  to 
excite  a  prejudice  against  our  German  traveller  whose 
work  is,  in  many  parts,  amusing,  besides  being  re- 
plete with  useful  information.  Mohamcd  Ali's  French 
agents  have  generally  belonged  to  an  extremely  equi- 
Tocal  class  of  men,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  Arnaud,  Sa- 
batie,  and  Thibaut,  were  no  better,  morally  speaking, 
than  those  wandering  Jarist  Surianares,  whom  we  our- 
selves more  than  once  encountered  in  Egypt.  Eut 
Werne  himself  ranges  evidently  in  the  same  category, 
with  the  exception  of  one  fine  trait — the  love  of  his 
brother.  There  is  little  in  the  published  collection  of 
his  sentiments  to  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
ethical  or  intellectual  idiosyncrasy.  With  useful  or 
enlarged  knowledge  he  is  not  overburdened — not  even 
with  that  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  is  so  cheap  in 
German  universities.  His  chief  recommendation  is  his 
animal  spirits,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  studied 
the  points  of  the  compass  throughout  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  expedition.  During  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day  we  are  able  to  determine  whether  he  sails 
south-east  or  south-south-west,  or  made  a  return  bend 
northward.  This  minuteness  is  useful,  as  it  enables  us 
to  comprehend  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  had  it  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  the  officers  employed  by  the 
Pasha  to  have  landed  more  frequently,  distributed  more 
beads,  and  thus  purchased  liberty  to  make  more  excur- 
sions, our  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  Africa  would 
have  been  considerably  more  familiar  than  it  is. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  have  waded  through 
that  strange  old  African  traveller,  Leo  Africanus,  who 
penetrated  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Timbuctoo,  and  then  made  his  way  to  Egypt 
through  those  little-known  countries  lying  to  the  north- 
west and  north  of  the  White  Nile.  During  this  pro- 
tracted and  perilous  journey,  he  observed  the  manners 
and  customs  of  several  tribes  and  nations,  of  which  no 
other  writer  has,  perhaps,  given  any  account.  But  the 
plan  of  his  work  is  imperfect,  and  his  style  of  descrip- 
tion so  incomplete,  that  we  can  merely  be  said  to 
obtain  indistinct  glimpses  of  the  people  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  introduce  to  us.  Yet  it  happens  that  he 
speaks  of  many  Customs  and  peculiarities,  traces  of 
which  are  still  found  on  the  banks  of  the  white  stream. 
There,  consequently,  society  may  be  supposed  to  be 
stationary ;  so  that,  if  we  could  obtain  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  it  five  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  still  be  as 
accurate  as  ever.  Leo's  opportunities  for  observation 
were  infinitely  more  numerous  and  favourable  than 
those  of  Werne,  because  he  travelled  as  a  Moslem 

a 

among  Moslems,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Moham- 
medan creed  was  regarded  with  far  more  reverence  than 
at  present.  In  point  of  language,  too,  the  advantages 
were  all  on  his  side,  because,  travelling  with  men  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  he  was  sure  to  enjoy  the  aid  of 
the  best  interpreters  which  the  age  could  supply.  This 
old  work,  therefore,  with  M'Queen's  volume  on  the 
geography  of  Africa,  Heeran's  Historical  Researches, 
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a^nd  Murray's  History  of  African  Discoveries,  ought  to 
be  perused  or  consulted  by  those  who  would  extract 
useful  information  from  the  expedition  up  the  White 
Nile. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  however,  our  object 
is  not  only  that  information  which  is  called  useful. 
What  we  chiefly  look  at  is  the  amusing  part  of  the 
affair,  and  if  this  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  use- 
ful, so  much  the  better.  We  shall,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  "  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  very  much 
to  our  honour,  of  course.  The  reader  who  accompanies 
us  must  not  suffer  hhnself  to  be  misled  by  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Bitter,  which  states,  in  so  many 
words,  that  Werne  discovered  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  This  was  a  grievous  mistake.  At  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  the  expedition,  the  Nile  was  still  a 
large  stream,  flowing,  indeed,  among  rocks,  through  a 
half-choked  and  dangerous  channel,  but,  nevertheless, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  river1  which  had  flowed 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  received  the 
contributions  of  many  a  tributary.  But  this  is  antici- 
pating; let  us  return  to  Khartum,  and  inform  ourselves 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  The  little  fleet  con- 
sisted of  four  dahabies  from  Kahura,  vessels  with  two 
masts,  and  cabins,  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  each  with  two  cannon. 
Three  dahabies  from  Khartum,  one  of  which  had  two 
cannon,  then  two  kaiass  (ships  of  burthen  with  one 
mast),  and  a  sandal  (skiff),  for  communication.  The 
crews  were  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
Negroes,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sailors  and  mariners  from  Alexandria,  Nubia, 
and  the  land  of  Sudan. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  whatever  Mahomed  Ali's 
friends  in  Europe  may  pretend  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  any  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  science.  The  impulse  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter.  He  had  beheld  small  quantities  of 
virgin  gold  brought  down  to  Egypt  in  quills  and  horns 
of  the  gazelle,  just  as  it  had  been  collected  from  the 
beds  of  the  streams;  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  by 
taking  possession  of  the  countries  where  this  precious 
metal  was  found,  he  should  at  once  enrich  his  treasurv, 

_  y 

and  extend  indefinitely  the  borders  of  his  empire.  He 
thought  also,  and  in  this  instance  wisely,  that  by  opening 
up  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior,  he  should 
awaken  the  industry  of  the  blacks,  and  thus  enrich  his 
own  proper  subjects,  through  whose  hands  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce  of  Africa  might  be  made  to  pass, 
on  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  have  no  desire  to  throw 
any  unnecessary  discredit  on  the  old  Pasha's  policy, 
which,  after  all,  was  quite  as  enlightened  as  that  of 
most  European  Governments,  when  they  send  out  ex- 
peditions of  discovery.  There  is  always  a  mixture  of 
the  thirst  of  gain  with  the  thirst  of  glory;  and,  consider- 
ing that  the  very  object  of  their  existence  is  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  mankind,  in  which  they  are  too  often 
far  from  being  successful,  we  need  not  convert  their 
passion  for  wealth  into  a  very  serious  charge  against 
them.  Mohamed  Ali's  misfortune  was,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  employ,  in  nearly  all  his  undertakings,  agents 
and  instruments  the  most  questionable.  His  own  sub- 
jects were  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  cany  out  his 
views,  and  his  European  coadjutors  were,  for  the  most 
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put,  too  dishonest  and  too  selfish,  to  think  of  anything 
but  their  own  immediate  profit.  This  fact  in  some  sort 
constitutes  the  Pasha's  apology,  and  certainly  affords 
an  ample  explanation  of  the  want  of  success  which  has 
attended  nearly  all  his  enterprises,  whether  for  conquest 
or  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Every  one  who  has  resided  in  the  East  will  admit 
that  the  greatest  drawback  on  his  happiness  was  tho 
oonsciousness  of  the  extraordinary  uncertainty  of  life, 
Though  devoted  to  the  gratifications  of  their  senses, 
and  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  desirous  of  prolong* 
ing  their  existence,  the  Orientals,  generally,  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  be  indifferent  about  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  others.  The  poniard  and  the  yatagan  are 
always  in  operation,  and  poison  circulates  with  fearful 
activity.  Every  street  and  every  palace  has  there  its 
Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers.  Professors  of  the  art  flock 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  power, 
property,  and  handsome  women  pass  from  master  to 
master  with  something  like  the  rapidity  of  theatrical 
representations.  Werne  celebrates  a  Sicilian  poisoner 
who,  under  the  name  of  Suliman  Effendi,  obtained  cele- 
brity in  the  Upper  Nile,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  dis 
patched  thirty-three  soldiers  in  order  to  throw  discredit 
on  a  French  apothecary;  and  his  skill  in  the  art  recom- 
mended him  ultimately  to  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  stood  in 
constant  need  of  a  physician  of  bold  practice.  No  chief 
whom  it  was  desired  to  remove  from  the  scene  could 
long  withstand  the  medicines  of  Suliman  Effendi.  Youth, 
strength,  and  courage  melted  at  his  touch,  and  as  he 
laughingly  consigned  to  the  grave  one  victim  after  an- 
other, ho  grew  daily  fatter  and  more  jovial,  and  better 
reconciled  to  his  profession.  At  Ahmed  Pasha's  bid- 
ding he  would  unhesitatingly  have  blotted  out  a  whole 
army  from  the  face  of  creation.  Such  men  are  dear  to  the 
Turks,  whose  delight  it  is  to  live  in  the  midst  of  plots, 
poisonings,  and  assassinations. 

In  the  midst  of  such  associates,  Werne  set  ont  with 
the  expedition  from  Khartum  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1840.  His  own  position  in  the  country  he  never 
properly  explains,  nor  through  what  influence  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  sail  on  board  the  fleet.  He  had 
a  brother  however,  a  physician,  in  the  service  of  Ma- 
homed Ali,  and  it  was  possible,  out  of  compliment  to 
him,  that  Werne  was  so  far  favoured.  His  own  ac- 
count of  the  departure  of  the  expedition  is  as  follows: — 

"  Joy  and  pleasure  reigned  on  board  tho  vessels,  and  the  fresh 
air  failed  not  also  to  have  iU  beneficent  effect  upon  me,  for  con- 
tinual motion  and  variety  are  the.  principal  condition  in  the  South, 
on  whioh  depend  the  good  humour  and  feelings  of  internal  life. 
Titus  the  present  expedition  promised  me  pleasure  and  strength, 
and  to  enable  mc  to  make  my  ideas  and  thoughts  speak  lovingly 
from  my  breast,  without  losing  myself  in  a  dreamy  state  of  re- 
clining inactivity,  and  to  permit  me  to  see,  observe,  and  com- 
pare a  strange  world  with  its  insipid  surrounding  scenery,  with- 
out delaying  writing  my  journal  till  the  next  morning. 

"  But  the  prospect  of  attaining  our  aim,  viz.,  of  seeking  and 
finding  the  sources  even  beyond  the  equator,  appeared  to  me  at 
the  beginning,  from  the  constitution  and  composition  of  our  ex- 
pedition, to  be  doubtful.  Tho  vessels  were  to  follow  one  another 
in  two  lines,  one  led  by  Suliman  Kashef,  tho  other  by  Selim 
Capitan,  but  already,  when  sailing  into  the  white  stream,  this 
order  was  no  longer  thought  of.  Every  one  sailed  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  there  was  no  trace  to  be  discovered  of  nautical  skill, 
unity  of  movement,  or  of  an  energetic  direction  of  the  whole. 
TTow  will  it  be  when  the  spirits  now  so  fresh  shall  relax,  through 
tho  fatigues  of  the  journey — when  dangers,  which  must  infalli- 
bly occur,  shall  arrive,  and  which  only  are  to  be  met  by  a  bold 
will,  directed  to  a  determined  point  P 


"  However,  these  gloomy  impressions  could  not  last  loo?,  the 
scene  around  was  too  picturesque,  too  peculiar,  too  exciting.  Ou 
the  left  the  flat  extended  land  of  Sennaar  was  gentry  clothed 
again  with  copsewood  and  trees,  and  on  its  flooded  borders  rose 
strong  and  vigorous  mimosas  out  of  the  water,  high  above  the 
low  bushes  of  trebcrk  and  kittcr.  In  the  same  manner  the  left 
shore  was  wooded,  from  which  we  were  at  a  tolerable  distance, 
owing  to  the  north  east-wind.  Behind  its  girdle  of  copsewood 
and  trees,  readhing  just  as  for  as  the  waves  of  the  majestic  strew, 
in  their  annual  overflow,  give  their  fertilizing  mowture  to  the 
soil,  the  bare,  stony  desert  extends  upwards,  as  it  shows  itself  at 
Omdurman,  in  profound  and  silent  tranquillity.  So  much  themuic 
animated  and  cheerful  was  it  on  the  river. 

"  The  decks  of  tho  vessels,  with  their  crowd  of  manifold  figurw, 
faces,  and  coloured  skins,  from  the  Arabian  reis  who  plies  the 
oar,  to  the  ram,  which  he  thinks  of  eating  as  the  Paschal  Lamb 
— the  towering  lateen  sails,  with  the  yard-arms  on  which  the  long 
streamers,  adorned  with  the  crescent  aud  star,  wave  befoie  tiic 
swollen  sails — the  large  crimson  flags  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel, «« 
they  fluttered  lightly  and  merrily  over  the  ever-extending 
waters — the  singing,  mutual  hsils,and  finding  again  the  ships— the 
ships  cruising  to  and  from  the  limit  fixed  for  to-day — everything 
was,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  picture  of  cheerful  spiritual  life, 
uilh  the  bold  consciousness,  strengthened  by  the  thought  of  many 
a  danger  happily  overcome.  I  looked  beyond  the  iuevitable  oc- 
currences of  a  threatening  future,  to  a  triumphant  reunion  with 
ray  brother." 

From  this  point  upwards,  nearly  all  the  tribes, 
whether  Arabs  or  Negroes,  will  be  new  to  most  readers, 
and  indeed,  like  the  small  sections  of  population  in 
India,  these  tribes  have  little  beyond  their  names  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  neighbours.  On  bolli 
sides  of  the  stream,  several  eminences  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  and  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Sheikhs,  or  Saints,  who  have  been  interred  on  their 
slopes  or  summits.  One  trait  in  the  Arab  character 
connected  with  these  holy  men  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated, we  mean  a  profound  reverence  for  the  dead 
which  everywhere  throughout  the  world  distinguishes 
these  races,  who  have  been  marked  out  by  Providence 
for  greatness  in  arts  or  arms.  It  is  very  often  the  me- 
mory of  tho  dead  that  forms  the  best  part  of  a  nation's 
inheritance.  The  base  forget  those  they  love — if,  in- 
deed, they  can  be  said  to  love  at  all — as  soon  as  the 
earth  closes  over  their  remains  ;  but  there  is  no  feel- 
ing more  powerful  than  the  afFection  with  which  the 
noble  and  generous  regard  the  dead,  with  whom  they 
always  seek  to  hold  communion,  by  perpetually  re- 
newing the  recollection  of  them,  and  hallowing  particu- 
lar spots  by  the  imposition  of  their  names.  "Everywhere 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  you  see,  in  picturesque  and 
beautiful  nooks,  the  tombs  of  saints  which  by  degrees 
extend  their  appellation  to  the  nearest  mountain  or 
gorges.  It  is  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the  White 
River,  where  the  graves  of  holy  men  impart  a  sanctity 
to  certain  places,  which  at  some  future  day  may  ren- 
der them  the  nuclei  of  towns  or  cities.  In  this  way, 
as  in  so  many  others,  religion  becomes  the  parent  of  civi- 
lization, converting  the  virtues  of  the  dead  into  ablessing 
to  the  living. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  a  general  survey  of 
the  races  inhabiting  the  earth's  surface,  than  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  similar  habits  and  practices  among 
tribes  aud  clans  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  globe.  The  Dyaks  of  Katamantau, 
the  Balkas  of  Sumatra,  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  the  most  secluded  Africans  of  the  interior,  strik- 
ingly resemble  each  other  in  several  points  of  manners, 
and  arts  of  peace  and  war.  The  explanation  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  all 
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and  themselves  placed,  and  in  the  instincts  com- 
mon to  the  whole  human  species.  The  readers  of 
It ennimore  Cooper's  novels  Will  imagine  themselves  to 
he  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  while  read-* 
iag  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  Shillnks,  the 
advance  guard  of  Pagan  Africa,  where  it  is  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Moslem  world: — "  I  heard 
that  the  Shilluks  who  dwell  in  these  parts  on  the 
river  islands,  and  on  both  shores,  but  further  up  on 
the  left  only,  display  uncommon  skill  in  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions.  The  Arabs  say  they  crawl  upon  all- 
fours  as  swiftly  as  a  snake,  and  rarely  use  force  to  ac- 
complish their  robberies,  but  effect  their  purpose  with 
incredible  cunning,  a  circumstance  which  agrees  but  ill 
with  our  preconceived  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
robber."  In  the  east,  however  (we  will  not  speak  ge- 
nerally of  the  southern  lands),  and,  indeed,  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  craft  was  considered  equally  worthy  of  a 
man  as  open  combat,  if  it  led  to  the  point  aimed  at.  The 
Shilluks  are  said  also  to  be  compelled  to  use  artifice 
in  this  anterior  part  of  their  territory — which  has  ex- 
tended, according  to  the  expression  of  the  Barabras,  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  White  River — because  their  num- 
ber has  become  very  small  by  the  advance  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  with  their  horsemen  clad  in  armour,  and  they 
could  effect  nothing  by  open  violence. 

Whoever  has  read  the  journals  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  will  remember  his  piteous  account  of 
the  chase  of  the  MaiasPapaus,or  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
We  dare  not  include  that  creature  within  the  circle  of 
humanity,  though  it  were,  perhaps,  well  if  we  could, 
since  we  might  then  prevent  the  perpetration  of  an  im- 
mense deal  of  cruelty.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  dumb  man, 
and  probably  resembles  exactly  what  a  son  of  Adam 
would  be  without  the  use  of  speech.  In  Borneo,  they 
build  houses  in  the  trees,  and  where  the  forest  is  thick, 
pass  from  house  to  house  on  visits,  displaying  frequently 
much  more  civility  and  refinement  than  the  Dyaks  who 
lire  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  They  never,  for  example,  take 
each  other's  heads  and  smoke  them  for  ornaments  for 
their  ceilings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  live  together  in  a 
sort  of  social  fraternity,  exceedingly  edifying  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Sakamaus  and  Sacebers.  The  female 
Papaus,  in  their  extreme  fondness  for  their  little  ones, 
set  a  good  example  for  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  for  even  when  wounded,  and  dying,  they  will 
seldom  quit  their  hold,  but  spring  faintly  from  tree  to 
tree,  with  their  babies  at  their  breast,  till  their  life 
and  love  are  extinguished  together.  Very  similar  are 
the  manners  of  the  republican  apes  described  by 
Werne  in  a  passage,  which  a  few  additional  details 
would  have  rendered  far  more  interesting.  We  oopy 
it,  however,  as  it  stands! — 

B  The  vessels  not  being  able  to  reach  the  dry  land,  owing  to  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  I  had  myself  earned  through  the  water  to  the 
fchore,  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a 
•hooting  excursion.  I  could  not,  however,  make  up  my  mind  to 
Q*  my  gnu,  the  only  animals  in  the  neighbourhood  I  could  shoot 
being  white-grey  long  tailed  apes,  called  abeleuk,  similar  to  the 
creopithecus  sabeus,  but  more  silver  grey,  and  far  larger.  I  had 
shot  such  a  one  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  the  mortally  wounded 
animal  had,  by  his  similarity  to  a  human  being,  and  bis  piteous 
gestae*,  excited  my  compassion  so  much  that  I  determined  never 
to  kul  another.  Mr.  Araaud,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  watching  the  wounded  monkeys  which  fell  by  Ids  shot, 
because  in  the  agonies  of  death  the  roof  of  their  mouths  became 
white  like  that  of  a  dying 'man.  It  was  affecting  to  see  how  the 
mother  apes  precipitated  ttaoneha  down  from  the  trees,,  ana 


secured  their  young,  playing  before  onr  feet,  behind  the  high 
branches,  and  darted  round  the  corner,  until  another  malignant 
ball  reached  them  from  behind,  whereupon  they  let  their  young 
mil  from  their  arms;  but  the  little  creatures  clung  firmly  to  the 
old  ones,  by  running,  climbing,  and  springing  under  her  belly. 
They  live  together  in  families  of  several  hundreds,  and  their  ter- 
ritory is  very  limited  even  in  the  forest,  as  I  myself  subsequently 
ascertained.  Although  they  fear  the  water  very  much,  and  dg 
not  swim  voluntarily,  yet  they  always  fled  for  security  to  the. high 
branches  hanging  over  the  stream,  and  often  fell  in,  whereupon 
they,  in  spite  of  imminent  danger,  carefully  wiped  their  faces,  and 
tried  to  get  the  water  out  of  their  ears,  before  they  climbed  up 
into  the  trees.  Bach  a  republic  of  apes  is  really  a^  droll  sight*-** 
wooing,  caressing,  and  combing  each  other,  plundering*  fighting, 
and  tugging  one  another  by  the  ears ;  and  during  all  these  im- 
portant concerns,  hastening  every  moment  down  to  tho  river, 
where,  however,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  a  hurried  draught, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  devoured  by  the  crocodiles  con- 
stantly keeping  wateh  there.  Tho  monkeys  on  board  our  vessels, 
not  being  fastened,  turned  restless  at  the  sight  of  the  jolly  free 
life,  and  at  the  clamour  of  their  brethren  in  the  trees." 

From  this  primitive  type  of  Cabet's  Ioaria,  Werne 
digresses  a  little  into  the  account  of  a  particular  mon* 
key  on  board  the  fleet,  together  with  certain  supersti- 
tions of  the  Mahommedans  connected  with  these  singu- 
lar animals.  In  itself,  the  Koran  is  an  unartistio  work, 
which  few  can  read  with  patience  who  have  not  already 
filled  their  minds  with  the  ideas  and  associations  of  the 
Oriental.  But  when  you  have  travelled  amongst  the 
Moslems,  studied  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and 
followed  the  course  of  eastern  history,  you  learn  to  at- 
tach an  extraordinary  value  to  the  Koran,  and  find  it 
suggestive  of  wonderful  thoughts  and  imaginations. 
Let  the  reader  conceive,  if  he  can,  the  feelings  with 
which  a  believer  in  the  Arabic  Prophet  travels  among 
apes  and  monkeys  : — 

"The  First  Lieutenant,  Hussein  Aga,  of  Kurdistan,  lay 
alongside  us,  and  had  endless  pleasure  in  his  little  monkey. 
He  shouted  over  to  me,  "Shiafl  el  nftuti  taitW^  (look,  the 
clever  sailor),  meaning  his  little  favourite,  who  jumped  ahoas 
the  mast  and  the  yard  as  though  he  were  mad,  ran  down  Uu) 
ropes,  looked  into  the  water  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  then 
strayed  from  his  master,  till  all  of  a  sudden  he  clung  to  the  back 
of  a  sailor  who  was  carrying  through  the  water  a  package  of  dirty 
linen  to  the  wash ;  and  before  the  latter  could  lay  hold  of  him, 
made  a  bold  spring  ashore,  to  greet  his  relations,  for  ho  also  bears 
the  name  of  obeleuk,  although  of  a  much  smaller  species.  He  has 
been  frequently  carried  from  Sennaar  to  "VVatura,  where  he  is  called 
nishnash  and  lapuchim.  The  long  Kurd,  just  as  he  was,  jumped 
overboard  with  his  gun,  to  shoot  the  deserter,  in  favour  of  whom 
I  quickly  called  out,  "  Amahu ! "  The  little  chuckling  sailor  must, 
however,  from  being  a  Turkish  slave,  and  on  account  of  his  dimi. 
nutive  figure,  have  met  with  an  unwelcome  reception,  for  no  soouor 
had  Hussein  Aga  stepped  under  the  trees,  than  the  monkey  again 
jumped  on  his  head.  He  came  to  visit  me  afterwards,  and  brought 
his  nauti  taib  with  htm,  who  ought  to.  thank  himself  that  I  Inter' 
ceded  for  him.  Hussein  told  me  then  what  I  had  often  heard, 
that  monkeys  were  formerly  men,  who  were  cursed  by  God.  It 
really  i3  said  in  the  Koran  that  God  and  the  Prophet  David  trans- 
formed into  monkeys  the  Jews  who  did  not  keep  holy  the  Sabbnth 
day.  On  this  account,  a  good  Moslem  will  seldom  injure  or  kilt 
a  monkey.  Our  Turks,  however,  were  an  exception  to  that  rule, 
when  they  could,  by  infringing  it,  gain  a  few  base  piastres.  So 
likewise  was  Emir  Bevin  Jezulle  on  another  occasion. 

"  The  latter  was  sitting  at  table  with  an  Italian,  and  just  put* 
ting  into  his  mouth  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  held  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  when  a  monkey  of  the  cynoccphalus  (Arabic,  khan) 
family  snatched  it  hastily  from  him.  The  Bey  very  qnietly  or- 
dered the  hand  of  Abu  Down  (so  called  from  his  reddish-yellow  co- 
lour, similar  to  the  frnit  of  the  Doum  palm)  to  be  cut  off,  as  that 
of  a  robber;  which  was  done  on  the  spot.  The  poor  monkey  came 
immediately  afterwards  to  his  cruel  master,  and  showed  hi  in,  with 
the  doleful  accent  peculiar  to  him,  the  bleeding  stump  of  his  fore 
paw,  whereupon  the  Bey  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  was  prevented  by  the  Italian,  who  begged  him  si 
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a  gift,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  him*  I  jkmmi  afterwards 
possessed  jhis  foolish  beast,  who  contributed  as  much  to  the 
amusement  necessary  to  ine  ou  the  return  voyage  to  Egypt  as  the 
filial  attention  of  my  freed-man  Hagnr,  from  Mount  Basa,  whom 
my  brother  had  recerted  as  a  present,  and  bequeathed  to  me.  My 
servanta  would  not  believe  but  that  the  monkey  waa  a  transformed 
Gabio  (caravan  guide),  because  he  always  preceded  us,  and  oa  the 
right  road,  even  in  the  desert;  and  availed  himself  of  every  stone 
and  rock,  to  look  about  him,  whereupon  the  birds  of  prey  fre- 
quently drove  him  under  the  camels,  to  complain  to  me  with  his 
'  scuta  •cain.'  This  complaint  he  also  uttered  when  he  had  been 
beaten,  in  my  absence,  by  the  people  whose  merissa  he  had  helped 
to  drink,  till  be  could  not  move  from  the  apot,  and  committed  all 
qorta  of  misdemeanours." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  passage,  much 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  work  is  derived  from  Werne's 
companions  in  adventure,  who  were,  of  course,  always 
with  him,  exposed  to  study  and  observation. 

Of  the  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  discern 
sufficient  to  be  well  assured  that  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
we  do  not  see  nearly  so  much  as  we  could  desire.  The 
very  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  White 
Nile  often  rendered  much  familiarity  impossible.  The 
travellers  ascended  through  a  broad  expanse  of  water, 
bordered  on  either  side — first,  by  a  margin  of  reeds  and 
rushes,  then  by  long  strings  of  swamps,  and  next  by 
lakes  and  ponds,  which  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the 
dry  land,  where,  of  course,  the  natives  were  chiefly  to 
be  found.  But  what  acted  as  a  bar  between  the  expe- 
dition and  the  natives  often  tended  to  impart  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  voyage.  All  persons  in  whom  fancy 
and  imagination  predominate  love  to  be  surrounded 
by  waters  of  indeterminate  extent,  especially  in  new 
countries,  where  every  advance  of  a  hundred  yards 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  discovery.  Sometimes 
the  sun  rose  and  set,  as  at  sea,  without  disclosing 
to  the  enterprising  adventurers  anything  but  lakes 
and  submerged  marshes,  and  the  crimson  glories 
from  the  east  or  west  flamed  upward  from  the  horizon 
in  one  interminable  quivering  wake.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  forests  of  gigantic  rushes,  and 
reeds  in  flower,  waving  and  trembling  in  the  wind,  while 
the  surface  of  the  Nile,  and  of  all  the  lakes  and  ponds 
by  which  it  was  bordered,  was  covered  with  colours  of 
every  shade  and  hue — blue,  pink,  white,  varied  and 
variegated  to  infinity. 

Sometimes  the  solid  ground  jutted  out  towards  the 
river  in  large  pit-like  promontories,  on  which  the  na- 
tives had  established  fishing  villages,  and  where  they 
had  constructed  weirs,  and  numerous  other  contri- 
vances for  entrapping  fish.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  banks  were  elevated  and  somewhat  solid,  the  na- 
tives had  erected  their  ordinary  dwellings  close  to  the 
stream,  and  there  they  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds 
— pursued  the  various  processes  of  agriculture,  and 
raised  all  the  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsistence.  Life 
in  such  countries  is  easily  supported.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  house-rent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
no  taxes.  No  one  dreads  the  approach  of  quarter-day, 
or  of  the  appearance  of  the  collector  of  poor-rates, 
or  water-rates,  or  income-tax;  what  people  earn  is 
their  own,  unless  where,  emerging  from  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  race,  people  have  begun  to 
commit  the  sin  of  chiefship,  or  kingship,  which  they 
speedily  find  to  be  its  own  punishment.  Up  to  this 
point  the  most  Utopian  equality  and  fraternity  prevail, 
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though  the  original  instincts  of  human  natme  art  there 
—selfishness,  pride,  the  lore  of  pomp,  power,  and  dis- 
tinction, which  are  frequently  displayed  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque manner.     In  costume,  however,  there  is  so 
variety,  since  all  go  stark  naked,  so  that  a  mam  is  bom 
with  his  wedding  suit  on,  and  is  indebted  to  nature 
alone  for  his  shroud.    But  the  love  of  finery  is  not  on 
this  account  extirpated  from  the  heart.     The  tricks 
which  our  ancestors  played  with  their  skim*  and  com- 
plexions, when  the  Romans  first  Tinted  our  island,  are 
still  practised  by  the  people  on  the  borders  of  the  white 
stream,  who  paint  their  bodies  with  ochre  of  various 
ookrars,  so  as  at  a  distance  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
lace  coat  and  black  breeches.     Tattooing,  also,  is  fa- 
miliarly known  among  them.     They  produce  large  ar- 
tificial sears  on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  on  Tariovs 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  are  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
wild  disfigurement.     But  among  their  ornaments  no- 
thing is  so  much  prised  as  beads,  for  which  they  will 
sell  almost  anything — a  man  his  wife,  and  a  woman 
her  child.    Of  the  latter,  Weme  at  least  met  with  one 
example,  though  he  does  not  commemorate  any  instance 
of  a  black  lord  offering  to  dispose  of  his  Better  half 
for  a  necklace.    Flocks  and  herds,  however,  were 
valued  as  dear  in  the  balance  compared  with  grains  of 
blue  glass,  which  seemed  to  operate  like  magic  upon 
these  unsophisticated  children  of  the  sun. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  distribution  of  beads 
through  Africa,  Werne  does  not  appear  to  have  became 
acquainted  with.     There  are  several  Eunmeai!s---Itali- 
ans,  Poles,  and  Germans--settled  in  Cairo,  who  import 
beads  in  vast  quantities  from  the  west,  and  void  them 
upon  a  very  peculiar  principle.    An  Arab,  with  little 
or  no  espial,  from  some  romantic  notion,  perhaps  a 
desire  to  turn  merchant,  comes  to  one  of  the  Rank 
dealers  and  lays  his  case  before  him.    He  declares  that 
he  has  no  money,  bet  is  very  honest,  and  that  if  the 
Christian  will  trust  him  he  will  take  a  certain  amount 
of  goods,  put  them  in  a  bundle  upon  his  hack,  and 
go  far  away  into  the  interior  among  tribes  of  pagans, 
with  whose  very  names  he  is  unacquainted,  and  there 
exchange  them  for  gold  or  such  other  articles  of 
merchandise  as  he  may  consider  sufficiently  portable. 
The  Prank  usually  gives  him  credit.     The  Arab  starts 
from  Cairo,  and,  after  an  absence  which  often  extends 
to  one  or  two  years,  returns  with  a  quantity  of  gold, 
ivory,  or  ostrich  feathers — borne  sometimes  by  slaves, 
whom  he  has  likewise  purchased  for  beads.    At  other 
times,  for  strings  of  glass  baubles*  he  brings  hack 
strings  of  camels ;  but  occasionally,  also,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  leaves  his  bones  on  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
bleaching  in  the  burning  wind.    This  accounts,  in  part, 
for  what  Werne  could  not  explain  to  himself,  the  pre- 
sence of  Venetian  beads  among  tribes  which  would 
seem  never  to  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  or  even 
by  regular  trading  moalsm.     But  the  bold  pedlars 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  set  no  limits  to  their  wan- 
derings, and  would  seem  never  to  be  iU*treafeed  by  the 
natives,  whose  persons  they  help  so  materially  to 
adorn. 

Europeans  would  appear  incapable  of  understanding 
the  passion  of  the  Africans,  and  other  uncivilised  races, 
for  beads,  which  they  regard  as  a  mere  ebullition  of 
childish  vanity.  But  is  the  rage  for  gold,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones,  by  which  we  are  possessed, 
at  all  more  rational  or  respectable?    A  diamond  is  but 
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i  large' hard  bead*  or  a  small  hard  bead,  as  the  case 
nay  b»;  and  gold  bugles  or  bracelets  are  of  no  more 
utility  than  rings  of  iron,  such  as  the  Shilluks,  Keks, 
Bandorialf,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Africans,  wear  upon 
their  anas  and  ancles.  The  happiness  of  life  consists 
in  the  number  of  pleasurable  emotions  which  we  are 
able  ta  compress  into  it;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  a  naked  Kek,  or  Shilluk,  with  a  string  of  beads 
afaoat  his  meek,  and  a  few  streaks  of  red  ochre  instead 
of  a  pair  of  breeches,  may  be  much  happier  than  a 
London  or  Parisian  exquisite,  in  all  his  effeminate  finery. 
Nature  reckons  in  these  cases  for  very  much.  Where 
the  sun  does  instead  of  a  great-coat,  where  the  nightly 
heavens  are  your  best  canopy,  where  you  need  no  fire 
bat  to  cook  your  dinner,  boil  your  coffee,  or  light  your 
pipe,  where  your  wile  is  born  in  sables,  and  where  the 
More  children  you  hare  the  better,  happiness  becomes 
a  cheap  and  accessibleooramodity — you  obtain  it  without 
any  effort  of  cmMaation  or  philosophy.  Nature  unasked 
pours  out  her  plenty  around  you,  and  assumes  every 
form  of  beauty  for  your  amusement.  Sky  and  earth 
contend  with  each,  other  which  shall  contribute  most 
to  your  enjoyment.  The  cloudless  firmament  filled  with 
golden  tight — the  earth  covered  with  trees  and  flowers, 
herds  and  flocks,  and  birds  innumerable,  stretches  around 
you  in  boundless  luxuriance.  You  consequently  make  no 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  because  to  live  requires  no 
aits.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  those  climes  Pope's 
Indian  philosophy  is  realised : — 

•ffc  he  content? b  their  natural  desire; 
Shay  aak  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire." 

On  the  contrary,  they  bask  in  the  beauty  of  mother 
earth,  and  are  contented.  In  these  races  you  unques- 
tionably discover  the  germs  of  the  old  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy aiming  at  eternal  ease  and  serenity,  and  impart- 
ing to  the  countenance  that  expression  of  boundless 
tt&satisftolioti  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  colos- 
sal statues,  bassi-ielievi,  and  paintings  of  Upper  Egypt. 

We  most  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
no  tribes  of  men,  however  remote  and  secluded  may  be 
the  land  they  inhabit,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  war, 
which  even  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  white  stream, 
makes  its  appearance  from  time  to  time  in  all  its  worst 
features  of  savageness  and  barbarity.  "TheDeukers," 
says  Werne,  "  were  seen  at  a  distance  jumping  In  the 
air,  whilst  they  raised  one  arm  and  struck  their  shields 
with  their  spears.  This  appeared  to  me  rather  a 
ohallaage  than  an  expression  of  joy,  as  I  concluded 
hum  the  war  dance,  the  representation  of  which  I  had 
before  witnessed.  Their  city  is  said  to  stretch  far  be- 
yond this  ridge,  which  the  trees  prevented  us  from  re- 
marking. •  Long  swampy  islands,  with  reeds  and  other 
plants  entwined  one  with  the  other,  extend  from  their 
country  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  This  is  the  case 
also,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  on  the  left  side — the 
distance  of  the  shores  from  one  to  another  is  more 
than  an  hoar,  (three  miles.)  The  reeds  form  in  this 
maimer  a  protection,  which,  even  when  tlte  water  is  at 
the  highest,  is  not  to  be  overcome— and  at  low  water, 
the  Maehadas  form  a  complete  defensive  barrier.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Shilluks  on  the  left  shore  have  a 
marsh  of  reeds  under  water  for  protection.  The  Turks 
have  managed,  however,  to  come  at  these  two  nations 
by  land.  Suliman  Kashef  himself  has  twice  defeated 
the  Shilluks  on  the  boundary  of  his  district.  These 
sadden  and  crafty  attacks  of  a  Chusnee  cannot,  how- 


ever, be  called  wars  or  battles.  The  animosity  of 
these  people  to  the  Arabian  hordes  and  marauding  sys- 
tem goes  so  far,  for  example,  that  when  they  take  a 
Bakhara  prisoner,  they  put  him  to  death  with  cudgels; 
death  by  the  harta  (spear)  being  considered  too  hon- 
ourable. On  the  contrary,  they  do  not  kill  the  Deukers, 
whom  they  merely  take  captive,  because  .they  consider 
them  as  aborigines  and  old  neighbours.  The  Arabs, 
however,  do  not  slay  the  Shilluks  taken  prisoners  by 
them,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  the  Koran  as  from 
their  inherent  selfishness.  When  the  Bakharas  come 
to  the  river  to  graze  the  cattle  in  the  grass,  which, 
after  the  reeds  have  been  burnt  away,  contains  nourish- 
ing fodder,  there  are  continual  petty  wars  between 
the  Shilluks  and  Bakharas,  in  which  the  latter  dis- 
play considerable  bravery,  as  Suliman  Kashef  himself 
admits." 

Spenser,  in  his  "Faery  Queen, "  delights  in  describing 
sunrises  and  sunsets,  which  he  varies  with  singular  in- 
vention and  felicity.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  any 
other  poet,  has  ever  imagined  anything  so  truly  grand 
and  glorious  as  sunrise  within  the  tropics.  We  have 
there  beheld  the  sun  rise  and  go  down  in  a  maimer 
which  seemed  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  poverty  of  language  appears. 
Words,  gorgeous  and  magnificent  as  they  are,  fail  when 
they  attempt  to  compete  with  the  prolific  grandeur  of  na- 
ture, which  on  such  occasions  gives  rise  to  fancies  and 
imaginings  for  which  our  most  fertile  vocabularies 
contain  no  name.  Werne  has  worked  up  in  his  way 
a  very  fine  picture  of  sunrise,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  Adventures  in  the 
Lybian  Desert. 

"I  looked  upon  the  rising  sun  with  a  blissful  heart  and 
kindly  humour  that  nature,  in  her  majesty,  calls  forth  with  irre- 
sistible power.  Dark  brown  cloud*  covered  the  place  where  he 
was  to  disclose  himself  in  all  his  glory.  The  all-powerful  light 
of  the  world  inflames  this  layer  of  clouds— ruffled  like  the  billows 
of  the  ocean.  They  become  lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  hue 
of  blue — Tyrian  purple — from  which  an  internal  living  fire  beam 
forth  on  every  side.  To  S.  £.  by  S.,  a  vessel  dips  its  masts  and 
sails  into  this  flood  of  gold.  Silvery  rays  and  flames  of  gold  display 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  that  deep  blue  curtain,  the  borders  of 
which  only  are  kindled  with  luminous  edging,  whilst  the  core 
of  the  sun  itself,  within  the  most  confined  limits,  sparkles  through 
the  darkest  part,  like  a  star  never  to  be  looked  upon.  At  last 
he  rises,  conquering  all  the  atmospheric  obstacles  of  the  vaporous 
earth,  the  latter,  stained  like  clear  flakes  of  gold,  attending  lum 
on  the  right,  whilst  two  strata  of  clouds,  embedded  in  each  other, 
draw  a  long  beautiful  train  to  the  north,  ever  spreading,  and  dis- 
solving more  and  more.  I  write,  I  try  once  more  to  embrace 
the  mightiest  picture  of  ethereal  life,  but  the  ship  has  in  the 
meantime  turned,  and  the  sails  cover  the  sun,  so  a*  to  weaken 
the  first  impression.  There  are  moments,  truly,  when  one  is,  as 
it  were,  a  god ;  but  this  god-like  feeling  last*  in  its  entire  strength 
only  as  long  as  the  external  impression,  which  the  inmost  per- 
suasion rather  weakens  than  strengthens." 

The  curious  points  in  Werne 's  work  are  so  extremely 
scattered,  that  it  would  require  infinite  pains  to  collect 
and  arrange  them,  so  as  to  form  a  connected  picture 
of  the  countries  and  people  on  the  Bahr  El  Abiad. 
Still,  the  facts  are  related,  though  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  artistic  treatment.  In  one  place  we 
have  a  sketch  of  elephants,  giraffes,  and  ostriches,  mov- 
ing like  living  mountains  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest; 
elsewhere  we  behold  vast  herds  of  hippopotami,  snorting, 
blowing,  and  splashing  in  the  river;  and  anon,  we  find 
the  Arabs  looking  forth  from  their  vessels  upon  the  dark 
natives,  and  transforming  them,  by  the  force  of  imagU 
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nation,  into  cannibals.  On  board  the  dahabies  them- 
selves, strange  scenes  were  often  onactcd,  displaying 
tlio  fierce,  irregular  passions  by  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  are  chiefly,  perhaps,  distinguished.  Sometimes 
we  found  Suliman  Kashef,  watching  like  a  tiger  the 
fair  Georgian  slave,  whom  he  kept  so  close  a  prisoner 
in  his  cabin  tliat  she  was  only  once  seen  daring  the 
whole  expedition.  Then  Abd  el  Abiad  comes  be* 
fore  us  flogging  a  negress  almost  to  death.  After- 
wards, these  displays  of  jealousy  and  cruelty  arc  ex- 
changed for  uproarious  mirth,  occasioned  by  the  rude 
witticisms  of  those  jesters  whom  the  Turks  delight  to 
carry  everywhere  about  with  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
few  Europeans  who  accompany  these  semi-barbarians 
amused  themselves  as  best  they  could,  in  their  own  way; 
but,  generally,  their  merriest  moments  were  damped 
by  the  recollection  of  far  happier  da^s  at  home,  it  being 
seldom  that  a  Frank  can  enter  heartily  into  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Orientals.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
way  in  which  Werne  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  New 
"Year's  Eve  :— 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  Sylvester's  day,  and  brought 
before  my  wretched  view  the  different  Sylvester  nights — how  I 
had  sometimes  passed  them  joyfully,  sometimes  melancholy  or 
quietly,  ever  according  Jo  the  circumstances  and  situations  in 
which  I  was  placed  at  the  time.  I  shouted  to  Thibaut,  who  was 
just  passing  by  me,  that  it  was  Sylvester's  day,  that  we  ought  to 
keep  the  anniversary  of  our  honest  patron  as  a  festival,  and  in- 
vited .him  to  my  vessel.  He  was  afraid,  however,  of  Jedzulle,  who 
reclined  upon  his  carpet  on  deck,  resting  from  his  tailoring,  and  had 
one  jinjan  (small  cup)  of  date  brandy  after  another  handed  to  him, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  solemnise  Sylvester's  evening  in  his  own  way. 
I  went  down,  therefore,  to  Thibaut.  We  drank  Maraschino  and 
grog,  Imving  a  coal  dish  between  us  over  the  fire,  on  which  we 
laid  green  brushwood,  to  protect  us  in  some  measure  from  the 
impudent  gnats.  We  related  anecdotes  of  our  previous  journeys 
in  Greece,  and  how  we,  being  then  young,  looked  at  the  world  with 
perfectly  different  eyes,  and  had  now  become  old  fellows,  whose 
highest  destiny  wonld  be  to  get  an  old  maid  or  widow  for  a  wife 
on  our  return  to  our  native  country:  and  how  we  had  lost  tho  so- 
called  happiness  when  it  was  thrown  in  our  way. 

**  It  was  8  o'clock  when  I  summoned  my  dahabic  to  come  close; 
but,  as  if  the  devil  had  seized  the  helm,  it  went  the  very  same  mo- 
ment bang  against  the  vessel  in  which  the  Frenchmen  were.  A 
fearful  row  and  mutual  abuse  then  took  place,  especially  as  all 
the  vessels  were  thrown  together  by  the  wind  and  the  current 
into  the  corner  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  from  3outh 
to  south-west.  It  was  only  with  much  trouble  that  we  worked 
ourselves  loose  with  oars,  poles,  and  sails,  to  stop  about  north- 
west, with  the  north-east  wind.  At  sunset  we  cast  anchor. 
Welcome,  new  year!  Oh  ye  beautiful  past  times !  Dance,  and  the 
grrls;  wine,  and  friends!  I  could  not  sleep  ;  the  sentinels  sang, 
and  told  stories  of  spirits,  snakes,  and  unbelievers,  accompanied  by 
abuse  of  the  gnats.  I  thought  of  my  brother  in  Taka,  who,  at 
the  present  moment,  did  not  even  know  it  was  Sylvester's  even- 
ing, for  there  we  had  lost  the  computation  of  time,  both  having 
different  dates  in  our  journals.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Italian  physician,  Br.  Bellath,  who  took  the  greatest  delight, 
however,  in  the  new  moon,  because  the  arrears  of  his  salary  in- 
creased with  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  my  brother  and  I,  when 
we  had  nearly  lost  our  memory  after  a  severe  illness,  had  even 
contended  about  the  date  of  the  year.  Midnight  had  long  passed, 
and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep,  when  Thibaut,  who 
had  continued  his  libations  in  honour  of  St.  Sylvester,  shouted 
oat,  'A  happy  new  year  to  you!,M 


Wo  now  approach  that  rocky  barrier  in  the  white 
stream  beyond  which  Soliin  Capitan  and  Suliman  Ka- 
shef either  could  not  or  would  not  ascend.  Werne, 
with  illiberality  too  common  among  Franks,  imputes  to 
cowardice  what  was  rather  the  suggestion  of  prudence. 
Indeed,  he  assigns  reasons  for  their  return  sufficiently 
strong  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  shortness  of  their  provisions, 
which,  independently  of  any  other,  would  have  been 
quite  enough.  But  when  we  add  to  this  that  the  water 
was  rapidly  sinking  in  tho  river,  and  that,  had  they 
ascended  the  Rocky  Pass,  they  would  not  possibly  have 
forced  their  way  back  again,  we  must  rather  applaud 
the  wisdom  of  Selim  and  Suliman,  than  join  in  the 
unjust  sarcasm  of  the  traveller.  It  is  easy  to  display 
bravery  at  home,  when  the  danger  is  over;  but  still 
Werne  has  not  been  able  to  conceal  that  he  was  him* 
self  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  any  of  his  companions 
by  the  warlike  demonstrations  of  the  natives : — 

**  The  war-dance  which  the  blacks  performed  yesterday  has  con- 
tributed, certainly,  to  the  final  determination  to  return.  Uvea 
I  thought,  yesterday,  that  I  heard  and  taw  in  tho  fearful  battle' 
song  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  challenge  to.  tho  contest.  It  was 
impossible  to  persuade  oneself  that  it  was  merely  a  mark  of  hon- 
our. The  natives  marched  up  and  down  the  island  in  colnmos, 
brandishing  their  lances  In  the  air,  sang  their  war-songs  with 
threatening  countenances  and  dreadful  gestures,  then  fell  into  stall 
greater  ecstasy,  ran  up  and  down,  and  roared  their  martial  chant" 

He  professes  to  have  altered  his  opinion  afterwards, 
but  the  menacing  manner  of  these  wild  people,  takcu 
in  conjunction  with  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  may  be  allowed  completely  to  justify  the 
Turkish  commanders : — 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  about  two  o*clock,  when  Selim 
Capitan,  in  order  to  take  his  leave  and  to  employ  the  dreaded 
people  as  the  moment  of  our  departure,  and  keep  them  for  from 
us,  threw  ten  oupa  of  beads  on  shore,  and  the  cannon*  on  all  the 
vessels  were  discharged,  to  hid  solemn  farewell  with  twenty-one 
shots  to  the  beautiful  country,  which  must  contain  so  many  more 
interesting  materials.*" 

Thus  we  see  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  still  remain 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever ;  though  it  was  ascertained 
by  this  expedition  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
have  a  real  existence,  and  are  not  fabulous  as  some 
geographers  are  inclined  to  suppose.  But  in  what 
degree  of  latitude,  north  or  south,  the  White  Stream 
takes  its  rise,  must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  future 
travellers.  Mahomed  Ali  will  probably  make  no  more 
expeditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  future  Egyptian 
Pasha  will  display  greater  enterprise.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  world  will  have  to  wait  till  some  single 
individual  like  Bruce  arises  with  courage  and  capacity 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  aborigines, 
and  the  obstacles  interposed  by  nature.  In  his  descent 
of  the  river,  Werne  adds  considerably  to  the  informa- 
tion he  acquired  in  ascending ;  but  for  this  we  mast 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  which,  upon  tho 
whole,  is  lively  and  amusing. 
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The  lore  of  plants  and  flowers  having  been  es- 
tablished bv  the  universal  consent  of  novelists  as  a 

m 

test  of  amiability  in  heroes  and  heroines,  and  all 
such  interesting  persons,  there  is  no  denying  that 
"a  little  scientific  knowledge"  of  theso  objects  of 
many  a  gentle  passion,  might  bo  superadded  with- 
out  the  danger  implied  in  the  hackneyed  line  of 
the  satirical  bard  of  Twickenham.  To  botanical 
science,  indeed,  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  larger 
half  of  tho  true  beauties  of  plants — an  accurate 
comprehension  of  their  external  forms,  their  struc- 
ture, functions,  relations,  and  uses ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  "  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen." 
Invisible  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer  are  all 
those  marvellous  configurations  in  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  uniform  laws,  the  lilies  of  the  field  array 
themselves,  when  decked  in  a  glory  superior  to  the 
magnificence  of  Solomon,  with  all  hie  splendour. 
It  is  the  microscopic  research  of  scientific  examina- 
tion that  develops  the  still  more  secret  structural 
beauty  and  order  of  the  plant,  and  the  harmony 
and  proportion  of  its  connections.  Philosophising 
on  these  discoveries  and  observations,  beauties 
more  intellectual  still  become  developed,  as  function 
as  well  as  structure  becomes  clearly  understood. 
And  thus  utility,  in  tho  end,  steps  in  to  appropriate 
the  labours  of  the  botanist,  and  to  apply  to  the  use- 
ful purposes  of  man  those  truths  which  he  has  eli- 
cited from  research. 

The  minute  and  apparently  crepuscular  studies 
to  which  botany  directs  us  may  influence  minds 
impatient  of  detail,  and  accustomed  to  a  wider 
range  of  speculation,  to  repudiate  the  value  »nd  at- 
tractions of  tho  science*  But  a  botanical  excursion 
would  set  the  most  resolute  opponent  of  this  entic- 
ing study  all  right.  Let  him  join  a  party  of  from 
60  to  160 — such  being  the%muster  of  the  Edinburgh 
botanical  class— and  follow  the  professor,  in  his  ex- 
positions through  the  woods  of  Arniston,  or  the 
Hermitage  of  Braid.  The  riches  of  tho  tin  case, 
which  he  throws  from  his  aching  shoulders  at  even- 
in?,  properly  appreciated,  would  beggar  a  day's 
diggings  on  tho  San  Joacquin  or  Sacramento.  If 
his  conscience  do  not  prick  him,  for  having,  with 
his  ruthless  trowel,  utterly  exterminated  some  rare 
plant  iu  its  habitat,  he  will  resign  himself  to  his 
pillow  (bra  sound  sleep,  purchased  by  pure  fatigue 
and  pure  enjoyment,  with  a  eest  which,  since  the 
racy  days  of  boyhood,  the  happiest  of  men  had 
coveted  and  not  enjoyed.  Or  suppose  that,  strong 
in  athletic  manhood,  and  caught  by  a  passing  fit  of 
botanical  enthusiasm,  he  sallies  forth,  like  Goorge 
Bon,  the  Forfar  watchmaker's  apprentice,  alone, 
with  his  knapsack,  amidst  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  native  Grampians — that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
natural  objects,  he  is  oblivions  alike  of  fatigue  and 
privation — frequently,  or  for  weeks  togother,  bi- 
vouacking, when  the  night  falls,  under  shelter  of 
the  nearest  rock,  and,  rising  with  the  sun,  to  revel 


refreshed,  amidst  tho  treasures  which  Flora  strews 
upon  his  path — why,  then — ho  may  be  led  to  cry— » 

"  Blessed  be  God,  for  flowers ! 
For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoughts 

That  breathe 
From  out  their  odorous  beauty, 

Like  a  wreath 
Of  sunshine  on  life's  hours." 

Profossor  Balfour,  whose  engagement  on  a  Botani- 
cal Manual  was  noticed  in  a  roccnt  number  of  this 
journal,  with  the  prediction  that  he  would  produce 
one  calculated  to  take  rank  as  the  text-book  of  the 
science,  has  reasoned  the  cause,  moreover,  very 
cogently,  in  tho  work  in  which  ho  has  amply  veri- 
fied this  prediction.    He  has  said  ; — 

"  The  botanist,  in  accomplishing  the  ends  he  has  in  view,  takes 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  vegetation  with 
which  the  earth  is  clothed.  He  considers  tho  varied  aspects  under 
which  plants  appear  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  the 
lichen  on  the  Alpine  summits,  or  on  the  coral  reef,  to  the  majestic 
palms,  the  bananas  and  boababs  of  tropical  climes — from  the 
minute  aquatics  of  our  northern  pools  to  the  gigantic  Victoria  of 
tho  South  American  waters — from  the  parasite  fungus,  only 
visible  by  tho  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  the  enormous  parasite 
discovered  by  llaftles  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  relation  which  these  plants  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  modo  in  which  they  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent climates  and  situations.  The  lichens  are  propagated  by 
spores  (seeds)  so  minute  as  to  appear  like  thin  dust,  ami  to  be 
so  easily  carried  by  the  wind  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
place  which  they  cannot  reach.  They  are  the  first  occupants  of 
the  sterile  rock  and  tho  coral-formed  island,  being  fitted  to  derive 
the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  and 
the  moisture  suspended  in  it.  By  degrees  they  act  on  the  rocks 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  cause  their  disintegration.  By 
their  decay  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould  is  formed,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  produced  to  serve  for 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  higher  plants.  In  this  way  the 
coral  island  is  in  the  course  of  years  covered  with  a  forest  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Thus  it  is  that  the  most  despised  weeds  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  denizens  of  the  wood;  and  thus,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  sterile  rock  presents  all  tho  varieties  of  meadow, 
thicket,  and  forest. 

"  The  Creator  has  distributed  his  floral  gifts  over  every  part 
of  the  world  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  Every  clime  has  it* 
peculiar  vegetation,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  divided 
into  regions  characterised  by  certain  predominating  tribes  of  plants. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  warm  cli- 
mates, which  may  be  said  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  horizontal 
distribution  of  plants.  Again,  if  we  descend  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  we  find  the  traces  of  vegetation — a  vegetation,  how- 
ever, which  flourished  at  distant  epochs  of  the  earth's  history, 
and  the  traces  of  which  are  seen  in  the  coal,  and  in  the  fossil 
plants  which  are  met  with  in  different  strata.  By  the  labours  of 
Brongniart  in  particular  these  fossil  remains  have  been  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Many  poiuts  have  been 
determined  relative  to  their  structure  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
climate  and  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  much  aid  has  been 
afforded  to  the  geologist  in  his  investigations. 

"  The  bearings  which  botany  has  on  zoology  arc  seen  when  wo 
consider  the  lowest  tribe  of  plants,  such  as  Diatomacese.  These 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lowest  animal,  and  have  been 
figured  as  such  by  Ehrenbcrg  and  others.  The  observations  of 
Thwaites  on  Conjugation  have  confirmed  the  view  of  the  vegetable 
nature  of  many  of  these  bodies.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
many  productions  which  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate  territory 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  for  the  time  being 
the  botanist  and  zoologist  must  consent  to  joint  occupancy. 


*  A  Manual  of  Botany ;  being  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  classification  of  plants.  By  John 
Barton  Balfour,  M.D.,  <kc,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Griffin  and  Co.,  London  sad 
Glasgow.    1840. 
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"  The  application  of  botanical  science  to  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture has  of  late  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  chemistry 
of  plants  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Liebig,  Mulder,  and 
Johnston.  The  consideration  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
germination,  and  the  nutrition  of  plants,  has  led  to  important 
conclusions  as  to  sowing,  draining,  ploughing,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  use  of  manures. 

"  The  relation  which  botany  bears  to  medicine  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  The  medical  student  is  apt  to  suppose  that  all 
he  is  to  acquire  by  his  botanical  puisuits  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  orders  of  medical  plants.  The  object  of  the  connec- 
tion between  scientific  and  mere  professional  studies  is  here  lost 
sight  of.  It  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  medical  man 
that  the  use  of  the  collateral  sciences,  as  they  are  termed,  is  not 
only  to  give  him  a  great  amount  of  general  information,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  after  career,  but  to  train  his  mind 
to  that  kind  of  research  which  is  essential  to  the  student  of 
medicine,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  tone  and  a  vigour  which  will  be 
of  the  highest  moment  in  all  his  future  investigations.  What 
can  be  more  necessary  for  a  medical  man  than  the  power  of 
making  accurate  observations  and  diagnoses  P  '  These  are  the 
qualities  which  are  brought  into  constant  exercise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  botanical  investigations  to  which  the  student  ought 
to  turn  his  attention  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  practical 
medicine.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  physiological  researches,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  medical  man  should  be 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants ;  for  no  one 
can  be  reckoned  a  scientific  physiologist  who  does  not  embrace 
within  the  range  of  his  inquiries  all  classes  of  animated  beings ; 
and  the  more  extended  his  views,  the  more  certain  and  compre- 
hensive will  be  his  generalisation. 

"To  those  who  prosecute  science  for  amusement,  botany 
presents  many  points  of  interest  and  attraction.  Though  re- 
lating to  living  and  organised  beings,  the  prosecution  of  it  calls 
for  no  painful  experiments,  no  forbidding  dissections.  It  adds 
pleasure  to  every  walk,  and  affords  an  endless  source  of  gratifica- 
tion, which  can  be  rendered  available  alike  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  field.  The  prosecution  of  it  combines  healthful  and  spirit- 
stirring  recreation  with  scientific  study,  and  its  votaries  arc  united 
by  associations  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Ue  who  has  visited  the 
Scottish  Highlands  with  a  botanical  party  knows  well  the  feelings 
of  delight  connected  with  such  a  ramble — feelings  by  no  means 
of  an  evanescent  nature,  but  lasting  during  life,  and  at  once  re- 
called by  the  sight  of  the  specimens  which  were  collected.  These 
apparently  insignificant  remnants  of  vegetation  recall  many  a 
tale  of  adventure,  and  are  associated  with  the  delightful  recollec- 
tion of  many  a  friend.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  those  who  have  lived  and  walked  for  weeks  together  in  a 
Highland  ramble,  who  have  met  in  sunsliinc  and  in  tempest,  who 
have  climbed  together  the  misty  summits,  aud  have  slept  in  the 
miserable  shieling,  should  have  such  scenes  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  memory.  There  is,  moreover,  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  collecting  of  Alpine  plants.  Their  comparative  rarity, 
the  localities  in  which  they  grow,  and  frequently  their  beautiful 
hues,  conspire  in  shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  interest  far 
exceeding  that  connected  with  Lowland  productions.  The  Alpine 
veronica,  displaying  its  lovely  blue  corolla  on  the  verge  of  dissolving 
snows ;  the  forget-me-not  of  the  mountain  summit,  whose  tints  far 
excel  those  of  its  namesake  of  the  brooks ;  the  wood&ia,  with  its 
tufted  fronds,  adorning  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  the  snowy  gentian, 
concealing  its  eye  of  blue  in  the  ledges  of  the  steep  crags ;  the 
Alpine  astragalus,  enlivening  the  turf  with  its  purple  clusters ;  the 
lychnis,  choosing  the  stony  and  dry  knoll  for  the  evolution  of 
its  pink  petals ;  the  sonchus,  raising  its  stately  stalk  and  azure 
head  in  spots,  which  try  the  enthusiasm  of  the  adventurous  col- 
lector; the  pale-flowered  oxytropis,  confining  itself  to  a  single 
British  cliff;  the  azalea,  forming  a  carpet  of  the  richest  crimson; 
the  saxifrages,  with  their  white,  yellow,  and  pink  blossoms,  cloth- 
ing the  sides  of  the  streams;  the  aaussurea  and  crigeron,  crowning 
the  rocks  with  their  purple  and  pink  capitula;  the  pendant  cinque- 
foil,  blending  its  yellow  flower  with  the  white  of  the  Alpine  ceras- 
tiums  and  the  bright  blue  of  the  stony  veronica;  the  stemless 
silene,  giving  a  pink  and  velvety  covering  to  the  decomposing  gra- 
nite; the  yellow  hieracia,  whose  varied  transition  forms  have  been 
such  a  fertile  cause  of  dispute  amongst  botanists;  the  slender  and 
delicate  grasses,  the  chick  weed,  the  carices,  and  the  rushes  which 
spring  up  on  the  moist  Alpine  summits;  the  graceful  ferns;  the 
tiny  mosses,  with  their  urn-like  theca?;  the  crustaceous  dry  lichens, 
with  their  spore-bearing  apothecia;  all  these  add  such  a  charm 


to  Highland  botany,  as  to  throw  a  comparative  shade  over  the 
vegetation  of  the  plains.*' 

Such  are  the  claims,  attractions,  and  pleasures 
of  botany,  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  most  zealous 
advocates — the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Glentilt— 
whose  spirit,  we  rejoice  to  think,  is  still  bent  on  ex* 
ploring  the  mountains,  in  despite  of  ducal  resist- 
ance and  all  the  gillies  in  the  tail  of  the  chief  of 
Athol,  when  or  wherever  the  said  chief  may  choose 
to  clap  on  the  appendage  in  question.  His  present 
work  is  an  illustration  at  large  of  the  admonition 
he  has  more  especially  addressed  to  the  medical 
Btudent,  not  to  limit  the  pursuit  of  botany  to  a 
knowledge  of  names  and  orders.  Although  termed 
on  its  bastard  title,  "  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  classification  of 
plants,"  it  carries  the  system  onwards  to  those 
ultimate  results  which  would  render  any  one,  who 
should  make  himself  master  of  its  contents,  no 
mean  adept  in  this  delightful  science.  We  chiefly 
refer,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  work,  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  summary  of  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
Organography,  and  Physiology,  as  characteristic  of 
the  point  of  perfection  to  which  botanic  knowledge 
has  attained.  The  second,  and  less  remarkable 
part  of  this  admirable  compendium,  is  an  elaborate 
but  condensed  synopsis  of  Systematic  Botany,  Tax- 
onomy, or  the  classification  of  plants— freed  from 
all  the  confusing  coxcombry  of  Lindley,  in  varying 
the  accepted  nomenclature,  and  thus  confusing  the 
study  of  plants.  The  manual  of  Professor  Balfour 
is  modelled  on  the  celebrated  works  of  Jussieu  and 
Henfrey,  adopting  the  system  of  De  Candolle,  but 
following  Walker  Arnott  in  the  arrangement  and 
definition  of  the  natural  orders.  The  most  novel 
and  agreeable  portion  of  its  contents  is  the  constant 
notice  which  has  been  introduced  of  the  medical 
and  economical  properties  of  plants,  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Christison,  Royle,  Burnett, 
and  Lindley.  And  when  we  add  that  nearly  1,000 
of  the  most  beautiful  woodcuts  of  "  Jussieu 's  Cours 
Elementaire, "  "Beudant's  Geology,"  and  the  works 
of  Raspail,  St.  Hilaire,  Schleiden,  Amici,  and  Ma- 
out  are  employed  in  the  illustration  of  the  text,  wc 
believe  that  wo  certify  to  the  unwonted  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  epitome. 

It  would  be  no  easy,  however  agreeable,  task  fol- 
lowing the  learned  author  through  that  portion  of 
the  work  which  we  have  already  more  especially 
commended  as  unfolding  the  minute  wonders  of 
vegetable  structure,  and  illustrating  the  extent  of 
modern  attainments  in  the  science.  But  the  lite- 
rary journalist  would  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
age  did  he  hesitate  to  gather  flowers,  and  anato- 
mise them,  too,  upon  occasion,  with  the  botanist 
Our  readers  may  not  just  expect  us,  however,  to 
dive  forthwith  into  all  the  details  of  cellular  and 
vascular  tissues,  elucidating,  as  we  proceed,  the 
form,  the  arrangement,  and  the  contents  of  the 
celh,  and  expounding  the  membranes,  develop- 
ments, and  functions  of  the  vessels.  Still  more 
remote  from  our  grasp  are  the  epidermis,  stomata, 
appendages,  glands,  hairs,  &c,  of  the  compound 
organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  But  ad- 
vancing onwards  from  these  elementary  matters, 
scattered  facts  of  striking  interest  arrest  attention 
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at  erery  pause.     Thus,  curious  stories  might  be 

told  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  stem,  and  no  trifling 

alleged.     For  instance  : — 

"  From  tbc  mode  in  which  the  woody  layers  are  formed,  it  is 
obvious  that  each  vascular  zone  is  moulded  upon  that  which 
precedes  ft ;'  and  as  in  ordinary  cases  each  woody  circle  is  com- 
ptsted  in;  the  coarse  of  one  year,  it  follows  that  by  counting  the 
consecutive  amies,  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained.  *  * 
This  computation  can  only  be  made  in  trees  having  marked  se- 
parations between  the  circles.  There  are,  however,  many  sources 
of  fallacy.  In  some  instances,  by  interruption  to  growth,  se- 
cond circles  way  be  formed  in  one  year,  and  thus  lead  to  an  er- 
roneous estimate.  •  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  sec- 
tion font  the  bark  to  the  pith ;  for  the  etude*  sometimes  vary  in 
diuneter  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  and  a  great  error  might 
wear  from  taking  only  a  few  rings  or  circles,  and  then  estimat- 
ing for  the  whole  diameter  of  the  tree.  When  by  the  action  of  se- 
vere frost,  and  other  causes,  injury  has  been  done  to  the  tender 
cells  from  which  the  young  wood  is  developed,  while  at  the  same 
fare  the  trea  oon&nnee  to  live,  so  as  to  form  perfect  woody  layers 
u^bseoaent  years,  the  date  of  the  injury  may  be  ascertained 
bj  counting  the  number  of  layers,  which  intervene  between  the 
imperfectly  formed  circle  and  the  bark.  In  1800  a  juniper  was 
cat  down  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbfeau,  exhibiting  near  its  centre 
a  layer  whioh-  had  been  afeoted  by  frost,  and  which  was  covered 
by  ainefr-afte  woody  layers,  showing  that  this  had  taken  place 
in  the  winter  of  1709.  Inscriptions  made  in  the  wood  become 
covered,  and  may  be  detected  in  after  years  when  a  tree  is  cat 
down;  bo  also  wires  or  nails  driven  into  the  wood.  As  the 
same  development  of  woody  layers  takes  place  in  the  branches  as 
in  the  stent  of  aA  emgtinons  tree,  the  time  when  a  branch  was 
lust  grrtn-«ff  may  be. computed  by  counting  the  circles  in  the 
stem,  and  branch  lespectivety.  If  there  are  fifty  circles,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  trunk,,  thirty  in  one  branch,  and  ten  in  another, 
then  the  tree  must  have  been  twenty  years  old  when  it  produced 
the  first,  and  forty  when  it  formed  the  other.'* 

We  defy  anybody,  after  these  plain  and  practi- 
cal direction*,  to*  miscount  the  age  of  a  tree. 

The  .leaves,  too — that  multitudinous  mystery  of  the 
green  world: — perform,  perhaps,  as  important  functions 
as  any  portion  of  the  vegetable  economy.  All  the 
parts  of  a  plant,  in  fact*  resolve,  themselves  into  leaves. 
These  lateral  appendages  of  the  stem  are  in  reality  ex- 
pansions of  the  bark,  symmetrically  developed.  Leaves 
are  generally  placed  horizontally,  their  upper  page  to- 
wards the.  heavens, .  their  under  page  towards  the 
earth.  But  some  Australian  acacias,  eucalypti,  &c,  have 
their  leaves  placed  vertically.  Altstroemeria  has  the 
leaf  twisted  in  its  course.  The  orange  leaf  has  the  flat 
expanded  portion  articulated  with  the  leaf  stalk.  In 
Lilac,  the  primary  veins  given  off  from  the  mid  rib  of  the 
leaf  end  in  a  qurvature  within  the. margin ;  in  oak  and 
chesnut*  they  go  directly  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  Sy- 
camore an<J  cinnamon  leaves,  instead  of  one,  have  seve- 
ral central  ribs.  In  grasses  and  fan ,  palms,  the  veins 
nm  nearly  parallel  to  the  mid  rib,  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf.  The  plantain  and  banana  are  parallel- 
veined  The  leaf  of  the  barbaxea  is' called  lyrate*  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  ancient  lyre ;  that  of  rumex 
pulcher  takes  its  name  (pandurifoxm)  from  a  fiddle, 
because  there  is  a  concavity  on  each  side  of  the  leaf* 
making  it  resemble  a  violin..  The.  passion-flower,  and 
rheum  palmatum,  are  veined  like  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  leaf  of  hydrocotyle  is  orbicular,  or  circular,  for  the 
stalk  is  joined  to  its  centre;  that  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
is  peltate,  ox  buckler-wise,  the  stalk  not  joining  at  the 
centre.  The  veins  in  the  leaves  of  pines  or  firs  do  not 
spread  out,  but  are  linear ;  those  of  chick-weed,  ovate, 
or  egg-shaped ;  saxifraga,  wedge  shaped,  and  so  forth  in 
endless  variety ;  which,  however,  botanical  nomencla- 
ture, as,  may  be  seen,  has  pretty  well  reduced  to  sys- 
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tern;  and,  indeed,  the  leaf-forms  are  the  alphabet  of 
botanical  observation,  or  at  least  the  Arst  syllables  of 
the  science  with  which  the  tyro  should  become  fami- 
liar. We  shall  only  add  to  the*  above  exemplification 
of  the  forms  of  leaves,  that  the  curled  leaves  of  greens, 
savoys,  cresses,  lettuce,  are  the  result  of  cultivation, 
whereby  the  cellular  tissue  is  often  much  increased, 
horticultural  operations  for  the  purpose  being  expressly 
devised.  The  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  which  is  usually 
shorter  than  the  blade,  is  in  some  palms  15  or  20  feet 
long,  and  used  for  poles  or  walking-sticks.  In  gene- 
ral, this  part  (is  more  or  less  rounded,  and  its  upper 
surface  flattened  or  grooved ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  as- 
pen, the  trembling  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  is  attributed 
to  its  being  compressed  laterally.  The  leaf-stalk  of 
aquatic  plants  is  sometimes  distended  with  air,  so  as 
to  float  the  leaf.  At  other  times  it  is  winged,  as  iu 
the  curious  pitcher  plant,  the  orange,  lemon,  &c.  The 
onion  has  leaves  altogether  fistular,  or  hollow.  Such 
are  a  few  examples  of  the  striking  and  various  contri- 
vances that  arrest  the  attention  .in  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  mechanism  of  nature.  The  botanist  follows  up 
these  facts  with  system;  and,  ex  pede  Herculm,  from 
the  minutest  fragment  of  its  structure,  tells  the  charac- 
ter of  the  plant,  though  fossilated  for  ages,  and  extinct 
amongst  the  things  of  earth. 

It  may  still  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  im- 
portant functions  which  the  leaves  given  to  plants,  hi 
such  apparent  superabundance,  perform.  They  expose 
its  fluids  to  the  influence  of  air  and  light,  by  their 
effective  spinal  arrangement,  and  elaborate  the  various 
vegetable  secretions  that  occasion  the  formation  of 
wood,  and  absorption  of  fluid  and  gaseous  matters.  In 
short,  there  is  no  more  certain  method  of  destroying  a 
plant  than  constantly  depriving  it  of  its  leaves — a 
means  by  which  the  most  inveterate  weeds  may  be  ex- 
tirpated. A  sunflower,  three  feet  high,  gives  off  twenty 
ounces  of  watery  fluid  daily.  A  cabbage,  with  2,736 
square  inches  of  surface,  transpires,  at  an  average,  19 
ounces ;  a  vine  of  1,820,  from  5  to  6.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess which  causes  a  difference  betwixt  the  air  of  the 
wooded  country  and  that  of  a  country  destitute  of 
trees.  The  woods  impart  moisture  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  watering-place  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan  is  thus  found 
to  be  extremely  humid  and  relaxing. 

The  leaves  of  most  of  the  trees  in  thi3  country  arc 
deciduous.  After  performing  their  functions,  therefore, 
they  wither  and  die,  and,  in  withering  and  dying,  fre- 
quently change  their  colours,  producing  the  beautiful 
and  varied  tints  of  our  autumnal  foliage.  The  leaves 
of  the  walnut  and  horsc-chesnut,  which  are  articulated 
with  the  stem,  fall  and  leave  a  sear,  whilst  those  of 
the  beach,  which  are  continuous  with  it,  remain  at- 
tached for  some  time  after  they  have  lost  their  vitality. 
Evergreens,  such  as  pines  and  evergreen  oaks,  are  al- 
ways deprived  of  a  certain  number  of  leaves  at  inter- 
vals, sufficient  being  left,  however,  to  preserve  their 
green  appearance. 

In  adducing  a  few  facts  illustrative  rather  of  the 
curiosities  of  botanical  science  than  explanatory  of  the 
science  itself,  it  behoves  us  not  to  enter  on  the  history 
and  mystery  of  organic  and  inorganic  constituents, 
food  of  plants,  and  circulation  of  the  sap ;  although 
it  might  have  astonished  Harvey,  had  he  lived  to  sec 
Schultz  assert  principles  of  circulation  in  the  plant, 

forming  no. bad  analogy  with  those  that  regulate  the 

SO 
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blood  in  man,  aud  to  find  a  plant  as  silently  and  sig- 
nificantly exclaiming  as  Shylock,  with  all  bis  "  bated 
-breath  aud  whispering  humbleness," — 

**  My  ]ral*»,  m  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music." 

We  might  thus  go  on  to  make  up  a  miscellany,  not 
1hc  least  interesting  part  of  which  would  be,  the  con- 
ditions of  vegetable  existence,  so  remarkably  tested  by 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Wellclosc  Square,  London,  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  War  dian  cases,  in  which  plants  will  thrive 
for  years,  without  any  fresh  supply  of  moisture,  or  any 
direct  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  therefore  be  trans- 
mitted safely  from  the  antipodes,  when  even  their  seeds 
would  not  retain  vitality  during  the  voyage.  And  vege- 
table products — a  vast  agglomeration  of  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  woody  matter,  and  nitrogenous  compounds — 
would  inevitably  arrest  attention.  But  time  and  space, 
as  well  as  patience,  have  limits ;  and  we  already  feel  the 
pressure  of  their  bounds.  As  for  starch,  however,  we 
cannot  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  none  but 
in  the  potato,  arrow-root,  and  wheat.  It  exists  in 
seeds,  it  exists  in  roots  (especially  those  that  are  fleshy), 
in  stems,  in  the  receptacles  of  flowers,  and  in  pulpy 
fruits;  the  seed-lobes  of  the  bean  and  pea,  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  have  it;  the  roots,  and  underground 
stem  of  the  arrow-root  .(mar an  (a  arundinacea),  and 
tous-les-mois  (canna  coecinea),  the  stem  of  the  sago, 
palm,  &c,  the  receptacle  of  the  artichoke,  the  pulp  of 
the  apple.  But  whilst  potato-starch  grains  are  large, 
pearly,  or  sparkling,  those  of  arrow-root  are  dull, 
white,  and  small — tous-le-mois  being  of  a  glistening  ap- 
pearance, like  potato-starch,  only  larger.  Starch  is 
associated  with  poisonous  juices  in  jatropha  manihot, 
which  yields  cassava  and  tapioca,  and  in  arum  macula- 
turn,  the  underground  stem  of  which  furnishes  Portland 
sago.  Then  there  is  the  lichenin  of  the  Iceland  moss 
(ceiraria  islandica),  a  substance  analogous  to  starch, 
and  pretty  well  known  at  the  nursery  table.  Gum  is 
one  of  the  forms  through  which  organic  matter  passes 
during  the  growth  of  plants.  Gum-arabic,  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  the  produce  of  various  species  of  acacia, 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Senegambia.  It  exudes 
from  the  bark  in  a  thick  juice,  and  afterwards  concretes 
into  tears — and,  singular  enough,  it  is  old  stunted 
trees  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  that  yield  the  most  gum. 
Sugar  exists  in  many  plants,  chiefly  in  the  sugar-cane, 
beetroot,  and  sugar-maple.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  calamus,  or  sweet  eane,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
may  be  the  sugar-cane.  4,139,994  cwt.  of  sugar  was 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1841,  and  the  whole  quantity  grown  in  the  world  in 
1839  was  estimated  as  follows: — 

British  Sugar  Colonies 3,671,878  cwt. 

British  India, 519,126  „ 

Danish  West  Indies, 460,000  „ 

Dutch  West  Indies, 260,000  „ 

French  Sugar  Colonies, 2,100,000  „ 

United  States  of  America, 900,000  „ 

Brazil 2,400,000  ., 

Ja*% 4>481,342  ,, 

The  maple  sugar,  so  much  used  in  America,  is  pro- 
cured by  making  perforations  in  the  stem,  and  allow- 
ing the  sweet  sap  to  flow  out.  Beet  sugar  is  exten- 
sively manufactured  at  many  places  in  Europe;  142,518 
acres  were  planted  in  France  with  beetroot,  for  sugar, 
in  1841 ;  and  31,621,923  cwt.  produced.     Maunite,  or 


manna  sugar,  exported  under  the  name  of  flake  manna, 
from  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  found  also  in  the  juices 
of  mushroom,  in  celery,  and  in  seaweeds,  is  different 
from  the  others — not  being  fcrmentescible.  There  Is, 
moreover,  the  grape-sugar  ;  that  which  gives  sweetness 
to  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
and  most  other  fruits.  We  pass  over  the  other  pro- 
ducts to  get  amongst  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants 
— the  flowers  and  their  appendages. 

All  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  referred  by  Professor 
Balfour  to  the  leaf  as  a  type.  Goethe  was  propounder 
of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  'parts  of  the  flower  are, 
indeed,  but  altered  leaves.  The  discussion  of  the  es- 
sential organs  belonging  to  the  flower,  constitutes,  it 
is  well  known,  the  fundamental  and  distinctive  portion 
of  botanical  science.  This  is  not,  therefore,  the  place 
to  inflict  so  didactic  a  lucubration.  In  connection  with 
flowers  there  are,  however,  some  enticing  natural  facts, 
which  may  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  honey-like  matter 
stored  up  at  the  base  of  the  petals  in  little  pits,  or 
nectaries,  is  considered  as  aiding  in  the  dispersion  and 
rupture  of  the  pollen  grains.  Bees,  and  other  insects, 
in  collecting  the  saccharine  matter,  also  scatter  the 
pollen,  as  if  to  provide  for  an  act  which  the  plant  itself 
cannot  fully  accomplish.  Flowering  takes  place  at  a 
definite  period  in  a  plant's  existence.  Annual  plants 
are  so  exhausted  by  the  effort  as  to  die ;  but  by  nip- 
ping off  the  flower-buds,  the  stems,  from  being  herba- 
ceous, become  shrubby.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
tree  mignonette  may  be  made  to  live  and  flower  for 
several  years  instead  of  one,  as  everybody  who  owns  a 
deal-box  and  an  open  window  very  well  knows.  Plants 
whose  juioes  are  important,  either  for  food  or  medicine, 
ought,  in  general,  to  be  collected,  therefore,  imme- 
diately before  flowering.  The  succulent  roots  of  car- 
rots and  turnips  become  fibrous  and  unfit  for  food 
when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed ;  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  artichoke,  so  succulent  before  expansion  of 
the  flowers,  becomes  dry  as  the  flowering  proceeds. 
Some  species  open  their  flowers  at  given  hours  of  the 
day ;  and  thus  Linnaeus  constructed  his  celebrated 
floral  elock,  composed  of  a  succession  of  flowers  that 
expanded  honr  after  hour  from  three  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night ;  although  Professor  Balfour,  in  giv- 
ing the  list,  adds,  that  with  us,  the  periods  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  so  regular  as  he  remarked  them  at 
UpsaL  Stimulation  of  flowering  also  occurs  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  floral  calendars  may  be  formed  as  well  is 
floral  clocks,  by  observing  the  mode  of  flowering  of  the 
same  species  of  plants  in  successive  years;  and  by  con- 
trasting these  periods  in  different  countries,  nothing 
could  obviously  afford  a  truer  comparison  of  climates. 
The  closing  of  many  flowers  during  cloudy  or  rainj 
weather,  whence  they  are  called  meteoric  flowers,  pro- 
tects their  pollen  from  the  injurious  effects  of  moisture, 
and  hence  anagallis  arcensis,  the  popular  little  scarlet 
pimpernel,  enjoys  the  soubriquet  of  «*  the  poor  man's 
weather-glass."  We  are  sorry  to  think,  however,  that 
Professor  Balfour  does  not  confirm  every  one  of  onr 
popular  floral  superstitions  as  he  confirms  this.  It 
was  a  darling  theme,  for  instance,  of  our  boyhood,  and 
as  well  as  boyhood  could  observe,  a  substantiated,  for 
it  was  an  accredited  fact,  that  the  sun-flower,  Persian 
like,  inclined  his  head  towards  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  where  shone  the  luminary  of  day.    w  Perhaps 
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in  its  native  clime,"  says  the  Professor,  "  where  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  rajs  is  greater,  the  phenomenon 
alluded  to  may  be  observable."  No,  the  sun  must 
have  grown  colder  since  we  were  young ! 

Now  for  the  fruits,  and  we  have  done  sufficient 
justice  to  this  rare,  and  most  readable  work  of  the 
whole  botanic  library — for  we  have  gleaned  a  full  and 
fair  example  of  its  varied  interesting  and  instructive 
contents.  It  is  not  a  mere  system;  it  is  a  philosophy 
of  botany,  to  which  the  systematic  part  serves  sub- 


ordinate^ the  office  of  an  index.  Well,  to  have  done 
then  for  good  and  all.  The  fruits— ah !  reader,  does  not 
thy  mouth  water? — the  fruit  is  the  matured  pistil,  aud 
that  is  all.  We  need  not  tell  some  people  what  aro 
acorns,  nor  others  wliat  are  pistachio  nuts;  but  as- 
suredly, whoever  wants  to  know  all  the  rest,  with  the 
least  possible  trouble,  within  the  most  limited  extent 
of  verbiage,  and  without  absolutely  a  single  grain  of 
humbug,  will  not  fail  to  consult  Professor  Balfour's 
model  manual  of  botany. 
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The  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Henry 
Scrivenor,  Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  volume  contains,  in  a  little  short  of  one  thousand 
pages,  a  statement  of  all  the  Railway  Companies  and  Rail- 
way Works  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  capital  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  companies,  their  guarantees,  their  income, 
their  expenditure,  and  dividends.  It  is  thus  a  work  of 
great  utility  to  all  railway  shareholders  or  intending  pur- 
chasers, and,  for  various  other  reasons,  should  be  in 
many  counting-houses.  It  is  also  a  faithful  and  ap- 
parently an  accurate  record  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  gratifying  movements  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion. Thousands  declaim  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
railway  speculation,  but  only  hundreds  yet  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  uses  of  railways.  Mr.  Scrivenor's  volume  is  the 
product  of  great  labour,  for  it  looks  very  like  a  small  edi- 
tion of  M'Culloch's  commercial  dictionary  ;  but  is  very 
orderly  and  regular— more  than  we  can  say  for  the  diction- 
ary, in  which  an  inquirer  generally  finds  everything  except 
the  object  of  his  research.  We  cannot  quote  from 
a  work  of  this  nature,  and  can  only  say  for  it,  that 
it  steps  into  a  vacant  place — seems  to  fill  it  well— is 
accurate,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  statements  of 
lines  with  which  we  are  partially  acquainted  ;  and  is 
thus  a  necessary  addition  to  every  mercantile  library. 
\Ve  would,  undoubtedly,  regard  the  volume  as  authority 
c;:  all  railway  topics,  and  intend  to  use  it  in  that  way* 


Life  Anurance:  By  Alfred  Bent    London:   Effingham 

Wilson. 

W«  merely  Intend  now  to  notice  the  publication  of  this 
addition  to  the  volumes  on  Life  Assurance— because  we 
have  so  frequently  discussed  the  topio,  and  may  soon  again 
pursue  our  own  course,  that  we  need  not  here  enter  on  the 
contents  of  this  volume  farther  than  is  necessary  to  express 
our  conviction  that  it  contains  much  useful  information, 
very  well  classified;  and,  therefore,  should  be  seen  and 
read  by  those  who  feel,  from  whatever  cause,  interested 
ia  the  progress  of  a  scheme  which  already  has  obtained 
investments  second  only  to  railways  in  amount — invest- 
ments that,  we  believe,  will  rise  in  a  century  to  the  value 
of  all  our  vast  national  debt.  Mr.  Bent  estimates  the 
money  already  in  the  possession  of  Life  Assurance  Societies  at 
forty  millions.  We  believe  it  to  be  larger ;  but  even  forty 
millions  is  no  mean  tribute  paid  to  prudence.  The 
validity  and  non-validity  of  life-policies,  a  subject  to 
which  we  referred  lately,  is  discussed  in  a  separate 
and  interesting  chapter.     We  do  not  adopt  all  the  opi- 


nions expressed  by  the  author  en  Life  Assurance;  but  we 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  for  its  valuable  statistics, 
and  as  another  attempt  to  popularise  an  important  sub- 
ject. 


A  Tour  in  Sutlterlandshire.     By  Charles  St.  John,  Esq., 
2  vols.     London  :  John  Murray. 

As  we  approach  August,  we  have  regular  periodical 
rumours  regarding  the  Queen's  autumnal  movements. 
Her  Majesty's  "home"  will  be  "at  her  own  place,"  in 
the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
will  visit  Ireland— and,  still  more  confidently,  that  she 
will  penetrate  into  the  far  north,  and  visit  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  The  wealth  of  this 
great  Highland  tetrareh  has  been  partially  employed  for 
years  in  making  his  seat  of  Dunrobin  Castle  a  residence 
of  immense  magnificence  and  splendour,  which  few  go 
there  to  see.  Mr.  Charles  St.'  John  did  go,  and  has 
made  two  thin,  and,  between  pen  and  pencil,  most  in- 
teresting, volumes,  out  of  his  journey.  He  went  in  the 
quadruple  capacity  of  artist  and  author,  sportsman 
and  naturalist;  and  he  seems  to  have  performed  these 
various  functions  admirably.  Of  his  sporting  feats,  we 
can  say  nothing  further  than  he  reveals.  His  doings  with 
the  gun,  the  net,  and  the  rod,  belong  to  himself;  but  of 
his  transactions  with  the  pen  and  pencil  we  are  able,  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  engraver,  to  form  an  estimate — and 
we  place  it  high.  His  adventures  form  as  exciting 
reading  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  Illinois,  or  by  the 
banks  of  the  White  Nile.  The  natural  productions  of 
Sotherlandshire  are  very  interesting,  and  those  persons  of 
whom  there  are  many;  determined  to  go  somewhere  in 
August  or  September,  but  who  have  not  yet  settled  where 
to  go,  as  nobody  can  visit  the  continent  with  any  hope 
of  a  peaceable  tour — and  the  United  States  are  rather 
far  for  a  three  weeks'  journey — should  see  these 
volumes.  They  might  tempt  them  down  to  Suther- 
landshire  and '  Ross-shire ;  or,  if  they  extend  their 
journey  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  at  that  season, 
their  labour  will  be  richly  repaid.  The  engravings 
in  these  volumes  are  remarkably  well  executed.  The 
author's  descriptions  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed, 
aud  those  objects  in  a  sporting  life,and  in  natural  history,  to 
which  the  work  is  chiefly  directed,  are  agreeably  varied  by 
travelling  directions,  anecdotes  of  inns  and  roads,  which 
are  both  of  the  first  quality  in  Sutherlandshire  ;  so  that 
in  going  there,  we  should  stow  the  two  volumes  m  some 
odd  corner  of  a  carpet-bag,  for  easy  reference,  as  an  intel- 
ligent guide  book. 
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The  Coseacks  0/  the  Ukraine.    By  Count  Henry  Kra- 
linski.     1  Vol. ,  Partridge  &  Oakey,  London. 

A  V0I*WE  quite  as  red  and  murderous  in  the  character 
of  it*  contents  as  a  history  of  the  Sikhs.  If  the  author 
baa  narrated  the  unembellbhed  facts,  the  Ukraine  has  not 
yet  certainly  been  a  land  which  peaceable  people  have  any 
temptation  to  visit.  The  Polish  Count  writes  English  well, 
or  he  lias  had  the  benefit  of  good  correctors  of  the  press  ; 
but  be  has  the  strangest  ideas  in  bis  mind  that  a  Polish 
nobleman  ever  entertained.  He  dedicates  his  work  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  account  of  his  many  virtues  ;  and  he 
strongly  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Gospel ;  speaks 
well  even  of  our  Established  Church,  and  recommends 
oar  missionaries,.  The  British  Government  is,  he 
Mys,  (be  best  in  the  world,  and  the  most  singular 
of  his  opinions  is  his  desire  for  a  British  nobleman 
for.  the  throne  of  Poland.  We  might  obtain  a  Cobourg 
for  him  who  would  be  equally  good.  The  work  is 
moat  interesting  to  those  who  devour  tales  of  war,  but 
mere  interesting  to  others  who  will  wade  through  disa- 
greeable matters  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  a  people.  The 
Ukraine  was  devastated  in  the  wars  between  Poland  and 
Russia  ;  and  we  copy  a  specimen  of  Bussian  vengeance: — 

"  Behind  the  chapel  was  a  rack,  and  on  both  tides  of  the 
Task  were  several  rows  of  gallows,  some  miles  ia  length,  and  in- 
struments of  torture  ready  for  the  unfortunate  victims.  The 
punishments  were  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  culpability 
and  station  in  society  of  the  rebels.  In  the  first  tow  of  gallows 
the  Most  guilty  were  executed ;  after  being  subjected  to  the  rack, 
they  w«ce  quartered  alive.  The  leaders  had  their  right  hand  and 
left  leg  cut  off,  and  were  afterwards  impaled  on  long  spikes,  and 
left  to  their  horrible  fate.  Their  groans  were  heard  for  miles, 
and  their  bodies  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  panic-stricken  population. 
In  the  second  row  of  gallows  they  were  only  quartered,  and  their 
sufsringB  were  at  least  shorter.  In  the  third  row,  the  parties 
were  simply  beheaded.  In  the  fourth  row,  they  were  merely 
hanged.  In  the  fifth,  they  ran  the  gauntlet  and  the  knout.  All 
the  ecclesiastics  were  burned.  There  were  separate  gallows  for 
women,  married  and  maiden.  Even  children,  from  thirteen 
years,  were  subjected  t*  gseat  cruelty.  Harried  couples  were 
occasionally  hanged  on  the  same  gallows,  as  well  as  whole  fami- 
lies. During  the  space  of  three  montlis,  13,000  human  beings 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  Dolgorouki.  Stenko  Kazin*s 
nephew  and  h!s  particular  friend  were  quartered. 

"  Among  the  female  prisoners  there  was  a  handsome  nun,  who 
over  her  female  garments  had  a  male  attire.  She  commanded  a 
corps  of  7000  men,  gave  more  than  once  proofs  of  extraordinary 
courage  and  great  ability  in  the  field,  and  inflicted  terrible  losses 
on  the  Russians.  When  summoned  before  Dolgorouki,  she  dis- 
played a  presence  of  mind  and  a  firmness  difficult  to  describe,  and 
said,  if  every  one  under  her  command  had  done  his  duty  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  had  done,  Dolgorouki,  instead  of  erecting  the  gallows, 
would  have  taken  to  his  heels.  As  for  a  nun  in  Russia  to  run 
away  from  a  monastery  is  a  capital  offence,  she  lay  down  quietly 
on  a  funeral  pile,  and  was  burned  to  ashes.  The  dangling  dead 
bodies  of  so  many  thousand  veterans  brought  many  crows  and 
rarens,  which  devoured  the  corpses.  From  that  time  that  suburb 
is  called  the  suburb  of  hell;1 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  material  of  the  volume, 
which  is,  however,  of  practical  value  at  present,  when  the 
Cossacks  and  their  Russian  masters  are  re-appearing  in 
central  Europe.  We  are  also  bound  in  gratitude  to 
notice  a  work,  whose  author  speaks  of  our  institutions  in 
such  flattering  terms. 


Rambles  and  Observation*  in  New  South  Wales.     By 
Joseph  Phipps  Townsend.     1  vol.    London :  Chapman 
&  Hall. 
Mr.  Townsend  went  out  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 

spring  of  1842,  and  resided  in  the  colony  for  four  years. 

For  this  reason  he  has  written  a  book  ;  and  nobody  who 


has  been  there,  and  writes  a  fair  account  of  what  he  sees, 
can  produce  a  bad  book,  especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  pro- 
fesses openly  to  borrow  the  best  portions  of  other  travel- 
lers* works.    Mr.  Townsend  moved  through  the  colony  in 
all  open  directions,  subsisted  with  the  squatters,  and  was  on 
intimate  terras  with  the  blacks.     A  man  tn  these  circum- 
stances can  have  many  things  to  tell,  that  the  generality 
of  renders  in  this  country  do  not  know  ;  and  thus  the 
numerous  anecdotes  in  this  volume  really  gita  a  better 
idea  of  life  among  these  vast  sheep  farms  "than  abler 
treatises  on  the  general  state  of  the  colony.     The  author 
says  he  "  has  contracted  a  perfect  horror  of  colonial  go- 
vernment. "     He  would  not  start  as  a  squatter  unless 
he  "  possessed   twenty  thousand   pounds ;"  and  if  be 
did,  we  would  counsel  him  to  invest  the  money  ift  constls, 
and  take  a  small  house  at  Kensington.     "  Cleared  land  in 
lllawarra»laid  down  in  clover,  can  not,"  he  says, "  be  bought 
much  under  ten  pounds  an  acre,"  and  even  that  pries 
hardly  defrays  the  cost.      Farmers  would,  therefore,  bs 
wiser  to  take  land  laid  down  in  clover  in  England,  than  boy 
in  Illawarra.     The  following  particulars  of  convict  life  are 
interesting : — 

"  I  chanced  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  some  notorious  culprits. 
Bolam  was  employed  in  Sydney  as  a  dark;  and,  I  behave*  took  as 
account  of  the  linen  that  was  sent  to  the  factory  to  be  washed. 
In  1843,  Frost,  the  Chartist,  was  at  Cascade,  near  Port  Arthur, 
and  laboured  in  a  gang,  but  was  permitted  to  sleep  alone.  He 
was  sent  to  Cascade  for  insolence.  When  first  landed,  ha  was 
sent  to  Port  Arthur,  and  employed  as  a  copying  clerk.  When  I 
last  heard  of  him,  he  had  obtained  his  ticket  of  leave,  and  was  a 
shopman  in  a  chemist's  shop.  Jones,  the  Chartist  watchmaker, 
was  overseer  of  the  mess  of  some  dozen  refractory  lads  at  Fort 
Arthur.  He  was  circumspect  and  orderly,  and  worked  at  his 
own  trade,  or  in  the  nailer's  shop.  Williams  was  t  then  also 
(1843)  at  Port  Arthur.  He  built  a  boat,  and  effected  a  tem- 
porary escape,  and  was  retaken,  and  was  worked  ia.  a  dura 
gang.  Some  of  his  associates  in  his  flight*  when  at  leise 
tarough  his  means,  committed  a  murder,  and  were  hung.  He 
was  represented  to  be  a  bad,  designing  man.  Henry  Savary, 
formerly  of  Bristol,  sugar  baker,  convicted  of  forgery  in  1828, 
was  employed  first  as  a  writer  in  one  of  the  public  departments  ia 
Van  Piemen's  Land.  His  wife  followed  him,  but  tntmei  oat 
badly;  and  be,  in  consequence,  cat  his  throat,  but  the  wound 
was  not  mortal.  Shortly  after  this,  his  wife  and  child  returned 
to  England,  and  he,  subsequently,  obtained  a  ticket  of  leave; 
engaged  in  farming;  became  bankrupt;  again  had  recourse  to 
forgery;  was  again  convicted,  and  sent  to  Pert  Arthur.  Then 
he  had  paralysis,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1843, 


Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     By 
W.  Tyrone  Power.     1  vol.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  pressure  of  emigration  towards  New  Zealand 
should  give  this  volume  a  peculiar  valne  to  many  persons 
in  Britain.  The  author  was  an  officer  in  the  military 
service,  and  stationed  in  New  Zealand  during'  the  recent 
wars  with  the  natives.  He  was  professionally  drawn 
through  the  wildest  parts  of  the  island';  trad,  except- 
ing an  occasional  flippancy  of  style,  that  should  Be 
corrected,  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  climate  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  settlers  and  the 
aborigines,  are  interesting  and  useful.  He  approves 
generally  of  emigrants  to  the  south  selecting  New 
Zealand,  and  even  hints  that  the  Maories  are  making 
money  by  fanning  ;  are  deserting  the  culture  of  flax  for 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  scarcity  of  wild  aqiwitfa  is 
a  characteristic  of  New  Zealand.  They  never  seem 
to  have  reached  it,  and  we  regret  this  more,  because 
those  found  there  are  apparently  grotesque  and  provoking 
in  their  imitations  of  the  English  language  :— 
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u  Among  (he  coniiaonest  birds  which  frequent  the  forests  is  a 
null  owl,  generally  known  to  the  settlers  and  soldiers  by  the 
denomination  of ( more  pork/  from  a  habit  it  has  of  pertina- 
ciously and  distinctly  reiterating  this  phrase  for  about  half  an 
hoar  before  daylight. 

"This  fend  gave  rise  to  rather  an  amusing  incident  in  the 
Batt  Valley,  daring  the  time  of  the  fighting  with  Mamaku  and 
Baagibaeta ;  and  when  in  anticipation  of  a  morning  attack  a 
strong  piquet  was  turned  out  regularly  about  an  hour  before  day- 
light. On  one  occasion  the  men  had  been  standing  silently 
under  ams  for  some  time,  and  shivering  in  the  cold  morning 
sii,  when,  they  were  startled  by  a  solemn  request  for  '  more 
pork,'  The  officer  in  command  of  the  piquet,  who  had 
only  very  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  ordered  no  talking 
is  the  ranks,  which  was  immediately  replied  to  by  another 
demand,  distinctly  enunciated,  for  '  more  pork.'  So  malapropos 
s  remark  produced  a  titter  along  the  ranks,  which  roused  the 
itste  officer  to  the  necessity  of  having  his  commands  obeyed,  and 
be  accordingly  threatened  to  put  the  next  person  under  arrest 
who  dared  make  any  allusion  to  the  unclean  beast.  As 
if  hi  defiance  of  the  threat,  and  in  contempt  of  the  constituted 
nftorfties,  'more  pork'  was  distinctly  demanded  in  two  places 
stance,  and  was  seconded  by  an  irresistible  giggle  from  one  end 
oClhe  line  to  the  other. 

"  There  was  no  putting  up  with  such  a  breach  of  discipline 
is  this,  and  the  officer,  in  a  fury  of  indignation,  went  along  the 
line  in  search  of  the  mutinous  offender,  when  suddenly  a  small 
charts  of  '  more  pork1  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  ex- 
pauaad  who  the  real  culprits  were." 

The  author's  voyage  homewards  by  the  Straits,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Aden, 
and  Cairo,  ia  one  of  the  best  portions  of  a  useful  book. 


The  Lord9*  Supper.    By  Dr.  Morgan.     1  vol. 
Belfast:  William  M'Comb. 

Db.  Morgan's  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  topics 
immediately  connected  with  the  ordinance  to  which  it  re- 
fers. The  substance  of  the  volume  was  originally  delivered 
to  his  congregation  in  discourses  by  the  author  ;  but  in 
publication,  the  work  is  broken  up  into  a  great  number  of 
chapter*,  ao  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  ordinary  reading 
than  in  the  form  of  discourses.  Dr.  Morgan  presides  over, 
not  perhaps  the  largest,  but  from  the  wealth  of  some  of 
fcia  members,  and  their  zeal,  the  most  influential  of  the 
IrUh  Presbyterian  congregations.  There  are  two  parties 
of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Arians  and  Sooinians,  who  have 
adopted  Presbyterian  discipline,  are  a  distinct  and  separate 
body ;  while  the  two  great  sections  of  Orthodox  Presby- 


terians, once  divided,  formed  a  junction  many  years  ago, 
and  are  now  the  most  numerous  Protestant  body  in  Ireland. 
The  latter  term  itself  is  confined  in  the  common  usage  of 
politicians  to  the  Established  Church  alone,  and  thus  we 
generally  have  the  Irish  Protestants  estimated  at  700,000 
persons,  whereas  the  various  bodies  make,  perhaps,  near-  - 
ly  2,000,000,  or  more  probably  1,750,000  radivMual*. 
Various  statements  of  the  different  sects  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  none  of  them  are  considered  accurate,  for  politi- 
cal motives  colour  even  Irish  statistics,  as  they  tinge  every- 
thing else.  The  Presbyterians  have  been,  indeed,  -gradu- 
ally separating  themselves  from  political  attachments  as  a 
body,  and  their  ecclesiastical  influence  must  be  increased 
by  their  severance  from  the  political  factions  that  have  dlfr* 
trncted  the  population.  During  the  recent  distresses  ilk 
Ireland,  this  body  was  undoubtedly  very  active  in  carrying 
relief  to  the  most  indigent  and  distressed  portions  of  thfc 
island.  The  great  majority  of  their  numerous  schools  are 
connected  with  the  National  Board,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  them  perfectly  free  to  circulate  their  feUgfouV 
sentiments.  The  schools  of  industry  established  by 
them  in  Connaught,  although  few  in  number,  have 
been  successful,  and  are  the  earnest*  of  happier^thttes,  to 
a  desolate  and  distressed  land.  Even  the  new  college* 
have  been  grasped  by  this  body,  tor  no  doubt  exists'  that 
the  Belfast  college  will  be  more  useful  to  them  thati  to  any 
other  section  of  the  community.  They  have  also  adoptee* 
means  to  strengthen  their  tuition  in  the  departments  of 
learning  immediately  connected  with  ecclesiastical  affitir** 
Various  works  of  considerable  ability  have  recently  issued 
from  the  body,  and  they  are  evidently  enlarging  thefr 
views,  and  asserting  a  new  and  important  position — no( 
second  to  the  Establishment  in  many  of  those  matters  that 
in  a  Church  constitute  respectability  and  usefulness,  while 
freed  from  much  of  the  bigotry  that  disfigures  some  por- 
tions of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  popular  odium  that 
unfortunately  was  begotten  by,  and  now  oppresses,  that 
entire  system.  In  the  Irish  Presbyterian  body  two  par- 
ties can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  They  all  profess  *  or- 
thodox" sentiments,  and  an  evangelical  creed ;  but  amongst 
them,  as  in  other  bodies,  a  new  and  an  old  school  may  be 
found;  and  Dr.  Morgan  is  distinguished  amongst  the 
most  ardent  class  of  preachers.  His  volume,  on  that  ac- 
count, has  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  bodies  in  England 
and  Scotland  who  are  concerned  in  the  religious  state  of 
Ireland. 
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The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  past  month 
ue  of  less  importance  than  those  of  either  April  or 
May.  The  Navigation  laws  are  to  be  repealed  with 
the  aid  of  the  bishops  and  the  help  of  proxies  ;  and 
the  hill  having  received  the  royal  assent,  little  further 
can  he  said  on  the  topic  meanwhile.  Some  efforts, 
we  observe,  have  been  properly  made  for  the  repeal 
also  of  burdens  pressing  exclusively  on  our  shipping. 
They  cannot  be  successful  this  year ;  and  as  what  Sir 
James  Graham  calls  "  the  Corinthian  capital  "  of  free 
trade  is  to  be  placed  on  its  pedestal  at  new  year's  day 
next,  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  season  to  the  nation, 
the  shipowners  and  those  whom  they  employ  must, 
for  a  time,  defray  the  cost  of  the  ornament.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  more  unjust,  as  the  ministerialists  always  [ 


asserted  that  shipowners  and  sailors,  shipbuilders  and 
carpenters,  and  all  the  various  species  of  the  nautical 
genius,  lost  money  by  the  navigation- laws.  We  regret 
that  so  numerous  a  section  of  the  community  should 
always  lose  money — lose  with,  and  lose  without, 
their  bill.  However,  all  such  matters  right  themselves 
in  time  after  they  have  run  their  circle,  and  accom- 
plished a  given,  and  often  a  considerable,  amount  of 
mischief.  The  United  States  Government  appear  to 
have  recalled  that  ample  promiser,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
are  to  send  us  Laurence  Abbot,  a  fierce  and  furious 
Boston  protectionist  of  cotton  yarn,  domestics,  and 
woollen  cloths  in  his  place.  The  fudge  talked  by  xt*. 
Labonchere  regarding  some  reciprocal  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  States  is  therefore  fudge,  and  nothing 
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more  or  less  than  fiction.  Even  Mr.  M'Grcgor,  the 
statist^  who  made  a  broad  intimation  that  he  had  some- 
thing special  on  the  subject,  turns  out  in  error.  The 
States  people  are  rather  too  shrewd  for  our  magnani- 
mous and  generous  officials,  who,  when  they  have  to 
do  with  other  people's  interests,  and  not  their  own, 
seem  too  good  for  this  world. 

The  colonies  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  during 
the  month.  In  the  Commons,  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  some  alteration  of  the  Canada  Indemnity  Act, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  the 
Peers,  a  motion  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  same  topic, 
and  with  the  same  purpose,  was  more  nearly  carried. 
The  numbers  being:  ayes  96,  noes  99,  and  so  it 
was  lost  by  the  noes  of  members  who  were  far  out  of 
hearing ;  but  answered  by  proxies  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  noble  peers — for 
of  the  members  present,  the  majority  were  with  Lord 
Brougham. 

The  merits  of  the  question  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood in  this  country.     We  thought  tliat  before  the 
rebellion,  some  heavy  grievances  pressed  hard  on  the 
Lower  Canadians,  and  so  we  still  believe.   The  fact  did 
not  justify  rebellion,  or  we  should  all  be  armed  and  in 
a  state  of  sad  turmoil  immediately.     Rebellion,  in  the 
case,  being  one  crime,  is  not  justified  by  a  previous  crime 
committed  by  any  party.     The  Canadian  rebels  were, 
from  many  causes  leniently  punished.  Some  of  them  fled 
the  country,  and  subsequently  returned.  Many  persons 
favourable  undeniably  to  their  cause  are  now  in  power 
and  in  places  of  profit.     They  have  brought  in  and  car- 
ried tliis  bill  to  indemnify  sufferers  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  rebellion.  The  bill  is  applicable  to  Lower  Canada 
as  one  of  a  similar  character  was  previously  passed  for 
the  Upper  Province.  No  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
arrangement  which  is  only  too  long  delayed  in  the  cases 
of  those  individuals  who  were  unconnected  with  the  ris- 
ing.    The  minority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  say 
that  the  bill,  although  professedly  excluding  rebels  or 
persons  convicted  of  rebellion,  will  yet  confer  large 
sums  on  men  who  notoriously  might  have  been  con- 
victed except  for  their  prudence  in  retiring  from  the 
colony  until  the  storm  was  past,  and  in  now  return- 
ing to  share  the  wreck.     They  may  be  right.     And 
great  difficulty  must  exist  in  discriminating  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  according  to  its  letter ;  but  the 
Canadian  government  passed,  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Elgin,  sanctioned,  and  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  disallow  the  bill. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  ministry  favour  the  idea 
that  they  mean  to  keep  the  country  standing  loose 
with  the  colonies,  and  not  to  despond  if  any  of  them 
should  wish  to  advertise  out  of  the  partnership  alto- 
gether. They  hold  that  the  colonies,  with  a  respon- 
sible Government,  should  do  as  they  please  in  all 
matters  of  business.  We  believe  that  they  should 
have  a  responsible  Government,  by  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  local  legislatures  for 
local  ends,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  federal  union. 

Some  consistent  plan  of  dealing  with  revolters,  and 
speaking  of  them,  should  be  adopted  by  our  officials 
and  their  friends.  Those  of  Canada,  for  example,  are 
high  in  favour,  and  making  shoals  of  money.  Their 
imitators  amongst  the  Cingalese  are  imprisoned, 
scourged,  aud  shot,  unless  those  of  them  who  have 
met  their  end  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 


The  Sikh  sirdars,  and  even  the  female  rulers  of  that 
s*o"my  sect,  are  tnTust  out  of  their  possessions,  banished 
t  joir  country,  aad,  as  the  orientalists  would  say,  are  put 
down  into  the  dust.    Our  young  Irish  friends  are  going 
off,  or  gone  already,  over  the  bine  waters  to  Botany  Bay, 
for  the  expiation  of  their  freaks.      Some  people  say, 
indeed,  that  her  Majesty  will  proceed  to  Scotland  via 
Ireland — see  Killarney,  and  hold  a  drawing-room  in 
Dublin.      We  have  a  faint  notion  that  this  may  be 
true ;  and  in  that  case,  an  amnesty  will  be  published, 
we  hope,  from  the  Phcenix  Park.      We  urge  every 
other  power  to  grant  amnesties,  and  our  sovereign  can 
better  afford  to  be  generous  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries ;  but  no  indemnity  bill  will  be  passed  for  the 
copyrights  and  printing  materials  of  Messrs.  Mitchel, 
Martin,  and  Duffy.    These  gentlemen  might  have  used 
them  to  better  purpose,  certainly,  when  they  were 
in  their  possession.      Another  discussion  on  a  parti- 
cular Colonial  affair — the  gift  by  Government  of  Van 
Couver's  Island  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — was  eat 
short  by  the  shabby  expedient  of  getting  the  House 
counted  out.     We  trust  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  will 
renew  his  motion,  for  the  transaction  either  manifests 
a  bad  job  or  a  piece  of  stupidity  at  which  we  should 
not  be  astonished  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Jewish  Emancipation  Act  has  been  thrown  out 
by  the  Peers.  The  votes  were,  for,  70,  against,  95, 
and  thus  the  measure  was  lost ;  and  Baron  Rothschild 
will  be  returned  to  the  London  constituency.  The 
course  of  action  will  probably  involve  a  new  writ*  a  new 
election ;  and  if  any  candidate  oppose  and  beat  Baron 
Rothschild,  the  interest  of  the  matter  will  be  lost  for 
a  time.  If  he  be  returned  without  opposition,  or  at 
the  head  of  a  poll  in  a  contest,  the  Government  will 
hardly  know  how  to  treat  their  friend,  and  probably 
will  adjourn  the  business  over  another  year  and  try 

a  new  bill  in  1850.         

Last  year  we  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the 
narration  of  continental  revolutions. 

This  year  they  are  on  a  still  grander  scale,  and  fraught 
with  more  terrible  consequences  than  seemed  likely  to 
arise  out  of  the  events  of  1849. 

The  French  are  consummating  their  crimes  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  Boman  capital. 

The  retribution  for  this  barbarous,  unprovoked,  and 
most  inconsistent  war  will  fall  heavily  on  France. 

General  Oudinot  may  capture  Rome,  but  his  most 
serious  difficulties  will  commence  after  his  triumph — 
a  victory  that  is  to  be  dearly  bought. 

The  Roman  intervention  contains  trouble  enough 
to  make  a  general  war,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
But  we  have  universal  war  already.  Germany  is 
spotted  over  with  hostile  armies  from  the  sons  of  its 
soil — whose  march  is  marked  by  battle-fields,  or  burn- 
ing towns,  and  traced  in  blood. 

The  terrible  conflict  in  Hungary  furnishes  daily 
battles,  and  yet  the  grand  armies  are  only  approacliing 
each  other. 

Russia,  weakened  by  successive  defeats  in  Circassia, 
with  her  forces  spread  over  a  large  frontier  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  offers  Turkey  and  Poland  an  opportunity 
that,  once  lost>  may  never  come  again. 

If  they  neglect  the  tide  iu  their  affairs,  Turkey  de- 
serves to  be  consumed,  and  Poland  crushed  far  ever 
beneath  the  Czar, 
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The  month  just  ended,  in  regard  to  railway  and  joint  stock 
basinets,  has  been  of  a  much  quieter  character  than  its  prede- 
cessors. We  bare  heard  very  little  of  the  Hudson  controversy 
hejoul  an  occasional  paper  pellet  or  two,  from  the  parties  most 
directly  interested  in  the  controversy  which  recently  agitated,  in 
so  violent,  a  manner,  the  railway  world,  and  a  stormy  special 
meetiag  of  the  Ettstprn  Counties  Company.  As  it  regards  assem- 
blies ef  shareholders,  the  latter  has  been  the  only  one  of  much 
public  interest,  and  waa  held  on  Friday  the  15th,  at  the  London 
Tavern.  The  meeting  was  an  adjourned  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  eight  directors  in  the  room  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
retire  on  account  of  the  expose*  of  the  Hudson  management.  The 
matter  of  shareholders  was  very  great,  numbering  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  divided,  it  appeared,  into  three  sections,  each  prepared 
with  a  list  of  managers  to  propose.  Mr.  Samuel  Anderson,  one 
of  the  former  directors,  took  the  chair ;  having  been  recommended 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  though  not 
without  violent  opposition  from  a  very  noisy  party  present,  who 
shouted  strongly  in  favour  of  other  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  some- 
thing like  order  was  established,  and  the  preliminary  business  was 
gone  through,  Mr.  William  Atkinson  proposed  the  following  list 
of  gentlemen  for  directors  in  the  room  of  those  who  had  retired: 
—Edward  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Tavistock  Square ;  Joseph  Glynn, 
^My,  Westbourne-park  Villas,  Bayswnier;  James  Paeke,  Esq., 
Miidenhsll,  Suffolk ;  Samuel  Ellis,  Esq.,  Euston  Square ;  J.  A. 
T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park;  Thomas 
Broadbent,  Esq.,  Manchester ;  T.  J.  Margrave,  Esq.,  City  Saw 
Mills;  George  Reed,  Esq.,  Blackheath  Park. 

On  the  close  of  Mr.  Meck's  address,  another  list  of  directors 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Colman,  composed  as  follows : — The  Hon. 
Biot  Yorke,  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire ;  George  P.  Young,  Esq., 
Ltatehousc;  George  Fryer,  Esq.,  Chatteris;  James  Packe,  Esq.,  Mil- 
dfahall ;  Thomas  Nanghtan,  Esq.,  32,  Fencbnrch  Street ;  Ambrose 
Moore,  Esq.,  Endsleigh  Street;  H.  V.  East,  Esq.,  Maida  Yale; 
George  Meek,  Esq.,  29,  Russell  Square. 

This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  it  appears  there  was  a 
third  party  in  the  field  with  a  list ;  as,  immediately  after  Mr. 
Caiman's  proposition,  Mr.  Price  moved  the  following  list  of  names 
to  be  appointed  as  directors: — George  Meek,  Esq.,  Russell  Square ; 
Henry  V.  East,  Canterbury  Villa,  Maida  Vale ;  Hon.  Eliot  Yorke, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  John  Fryer,  Esq.,  Chatteris ;  James  Pncke,  Esq.,  Mil- 
dtahall,  Suffolk ;  James  Box,  Esq.,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Cres- 
cent ;  Ambrose  Moore,  Esq.,  Endsleigh  Street,  Euston  Square ; 
George  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Limehonse. 

Another  special  general  meeting,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
railed,  or  else  the  business  will  have  to  remain  in  statu  quo  till 
the  next  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  in  September. 

The  other  gatherings  of  the  month,  of  which  we  supply  the 
natal  condensed  summary  in  the  order  of  the  dates,  have  not  been 
of  nmrh  public  importance,  being  principally  special  meetings  re- 
lating to  points  of  internal  policy  and  management. 

Belfast  and  Ballymena. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  in  Belfast,  May  28 — the  Hon.  G.  Haudcock  in  the 
chsir,  when,  from  the  report  submitted,  it  appeared  that  the  traf- 
fic for  the  half-year  ending  the  80th  of  April,  amounted  to 
i.  11,024,  exclusive  of  mails,  and  including  £3,479  for  the  carriage 
of  goods.  On  compering  the  passenger  receipts  of  the  line  with 
the  preceding  half-year,  a  falling  off  is  shown,  amounting  to 
13,305 ;  but  the  goods  traffic  shows  an  increase  of  £1,974*,  not- 
withstanding a  reduction  in  the  charges.  The  directors  state 
that  they  are  now  able  to  procure  money  on  loan  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  the  saving  thus  effected  will  nearly  cover  the 
txpense  of  maintaining  the  permanent  way. 
yrt  been  come  to  with  the  Post-office  authorities  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails.  The  disposable  sum  being  so  small,  owing  to 
thai  and  other  circumstances,  the  directors  do  not  recommend  a 
dividend  to  be  declared  this  time.  The  balance  sheet  showed 
that  £514,968  had  been  received  and  expended.  The  report  was 
received,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Corkt  Blaekrock,  and  Passage. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  took  place  in  Cork,  on  May  30th — Br.  Lyons  in 
the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  portion  of  the  line  from 
Cork  to  Toareen  Strand,  in  Passage,  would  be  finished  in  a  few 
norths,    Tho  statement  of  accounts  to  the  28th  April,  showed 


the  receipts  to  be  £56,181,  and  the  expenditure  £46,468,  balance 
in  hand  £9,713.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Aberdeen. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  in  Aberdeen,  May  31st — Lord  J.  Hay  in  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  the  line,  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
would  be  open  in  September.  The  traffic  on  the  part  open  was 
steadily  increasing,  the  receipts  for  the  sixteen  weeks  ending  May 
19th,  on  the  same  mileage,  being  £1,150  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1848.  It  was  expected  that  the  cost  of  the 
line  would  be  under  £24,000  per  mile.  Resolutions  adopting 
the  report,  and  authorising  the  chairman  to  borrow  any  sums, 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  £92,222,  were  agreed  to. 

Tori,  Neiccasile,  and  Berwick. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  York,  on  June  1st,  to  receive  and  adopt  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  investigation  referred  to  last  month, 
and  to  further  adjourn  the  meeting  till  July  11th.  The  resolutions, 
after  a  short  discussion,  were  agreed  to,  though  no  action  to  give 
effect  to  them  will  betaken  till  the  final  report  is.  submitted  at 
the  next  meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  engineer,  stated  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tweed  was  estimated  at  £126,960;  the  embankments,  Sec., 
481,379 ;  making  a  total  cost  of  £208,339.  With  regard  to  the 
works  at  Newcastle,  he  stated  that  the  high  level  bridge  will  cost 
£243,096 ;  the  viaducts  through  Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  which 
arc  settled  up  and  paid,  £113,007 :  total,  £356,153.  The  cost  of 
the  land  would  be,  in  addition,  £135,000,  which  includes  com- 
pensation for  buildings  taken  down. 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Junction. — An  adjourned 
special  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  June  2,  at  liver- 
pool — Alderman  J.  Barcroft  in  the  chair.  A  resolution  was 
come  to  to  abandon  the  bill  they  had  before  Parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  a  carrying  clause  which  had  been  forced  upon  them  in 
committee.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  total  liabilities  of  the  amalgamated  company  wero 
£304,474.  That  would  complete  all  the  works,  and  meet  all  en-  ' 
gagements.  10,000  shares  were  under  notice  of  forfeiture,  but 
not  forfeited.  , 

West  Flanders. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  in  London,  on  June  5 — Mr.  W.  P.  Richards  in  the  chair. 
The  report  submitted  stated  that,  at  the  general  meeting  held  in 
November,  the  traffic  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31st 
of  August  were  stated  to  be  £6,019  5s.  1  Id.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  half-year  (including  those  of  maintenance  of  way)  were 
£5,962  13s.  lOd.  The  directors  then  expressed  their  expectations 
that  the  expenses  of  the  succeeding  half-year,  which  are  now  laid 
before  the  meeting,  would  be  diminished.  In  this  expectation  • 
they  have  not  been  deceived.  The  expenditure  for  the  half-year 
ending  the  28th  of  February  last  is  reduced  to  £5,307  7s.  Id.  The 
receipts  for  the  same  period,  the  least  productive  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  amount  to  £5,713  16s.  5d.,  being  a  falling  off 
of  £305  98.  6d.  upon  those  of  the  preceding  six  months.  The  re- 
ceipts, when  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  half-year  in 
1847-8,  show  a  diminution  of  £1,098  4s.  9d.,  which  your  directors 
believe  to  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  France,  which  began  to  operate  in  February,  1848,  afflicted' 
Belgium  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  and  is  now  only  slowly 
modifying  its  influence. — The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire. — A  special  meetiug  of 
this  company  was  held  at  Manchester,  June  6th — the  Earl  of 
Varborough  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  re- 
ceive a  report  from  the  committee  of  investigation  recently  ap- 
pointed. The  report,  which  was  generally  favourable  to  the 
management  of  the  directors,  was  received,  and  a  resolution 
adopted,  instructing  the  directors  to  give  early  attention  to  the 
recommendations  for  improving  the  scheme  which  it  contained. 

London  and  Norlh-Wesiem. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  on  the  8th,  at  the  Euston  Square  Station, 
London — Mr.  G.  C.  Glyn,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  object  was 
t't  approie  of  the  draft  on  a  bill  for  vesting  in  this  company,  and 
in  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Harbour 
ana  Docks.  The  bill  was  approved  of.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  the  following  statement  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
traffic  of  Fleetwood  was  made ;— 
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Great  Northern. — On  Jane  7,  a  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  forfeit 
26,000  shares  on  which  the  calls  had  not  been  paid  up,  and  of 
confirming  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Eastern  Counties, 
and  Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham  Railways.  The  report 
stated  the  number  of  registered  £25  shares  to  be  forfeited  was 
26,534;  in  lien  of  each  forfeited  share,  two  scrip  shares  of  £12 
10s.  each  were  to  be  issued,  which  were  to  have  credit  for  £2  10s., 
as  a  deposit  paid  thereon,  and  they  were  also  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders  rateably,  according  to  the  number  of 
shares  held.  On  an  average,  £5  a  share  haul  been  paid  on  the 
shares  it  was  proposed  to  forfeit,  so  that  the  directors  would  be 
enabled  to  apportion  £2  10s.  of  this  to  the  newly  created  shares. 
Thus  a  person  by  paying  up  £10  would  become  entitled  to  the 
half  share  of  £12  10s. 

Leeds  and  Thirst  Railway. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Leeds,  on  June  9,  to  adopt  the  draft  of  a 
bill  for  "enabling  the  Leeds  and  Think  Railway  Company  to 
raise  a  further  sum  of  money  for  the  completion  of  their  works, 
to  guarantee  interest  on  certain  shares,  and  for  other  purposes.'* 
Mr.  H.  C.  Marshall  presided.  After  a  brief  discussion,  the  bill 
was  unanimously  approved  of.  The  deficiency  of  capital  to  be 
made  up  by  the  bill  was  stated  to  be  £600,000. 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton. — At  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  in  Worcester,  June  9th,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  to  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  holden  in  London,  July  12th : — 


Stephen  Lewis,  Esq.,  London. 
J.  Blackie,  Jan.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Win.  Henry  Goore,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool. 


James  Capel  Esq.,  London. 
James  Walker,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
A.  Kington  Baker,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don. 
Ezekial  Edmonds,  jun.,  Esq., 
Bath. 

East  Anglian  Railways.—' -On  Wednesday,  June  13th,  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  the  above  railways  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose,  as  announced  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, of  taking  into  consideration,  and  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  a  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament,  for  extending  the 
time  and  powers  for  making  the  Ely  and  Huntingdon  Railway, 
and  for  amending  the  act  relating  to  the  East  Anglian  Railways. 
— After  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion,  and  considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Midland  Great  Western. — A  special  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  19th  June,  at  Dublin — Mr.  J.  Ennis  in  the 
chair.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  authorise  the  directors 
to  negociate  with  the  Government  for  a  loan  of  £500,000,  to  en- 
able the  company  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  line 
to  Galway. 

These  constitute  the  substantial  railway  business  of  the  month 
In  respect  to  the  progress  of  works,  one  of  the  most  signal 
events  in  the  history  of  railway  engineering  has  just  taken 
place,  in  the  floating  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits.  This  great  feat  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June 
20th,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The  sub- 
joined description  of  this  colossal  work,  will  be  found  inteiesting. 
The  abutments,  on  either  side  of  the  straits,  are  huge  piles  of 
masonry.  That  on  the  Anglesey  side  is  143  feet  high,  and  173 
long.  The  wing  walls  of  both  terminate  in  splendid  pedestals, 
and  on  each  are  two  colossal  lions  couchants,  of  Egyptian  design. 
These  lions  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  each  being  25  feet  long,  12 
feet  high,  though  crouched,  nine  feet  abaft  the  body,  and  each 
paw  two  feet  four  inches.  Each  weighs  30  tons.  The  towers 
for  supporting  the  tube  are  of  a  like  magnitude  with  the  entire 
work.  The  great  Britannia  Tower  in  the  centre  of  the  straits  is 
62  by  52  feet  at  its  base ;  its  total  height  from  the  bottom,  230 
feet ;  it  contains  148,625  cubic  feet  of  limestone,  and  144,625  of 
sandstone ;  it  weighs  20,000  tons ;  and  there  are  387  tons  of  cast 
iron  built  into  it  in  the  shape  of  beams  and  girders.  Its  province 
is  to  sustain  the  four  ends  of  the  four  long  iron  tubes  which  will 
span  the  straits  from  shore  to  shore.  The  total  quantity  of  stone 
contained  in  the  bridge  is  1,500,000  cubic  feet,    The  side  towers 


stand  at  a  clear  distance  of  460  feet  from  the  great  central  tower, 
and  again,  the  abutments  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  side  tower 
of  230  feet,  giving  the  entire  bridge  a  total  length  of  1,849  feet; 
The  side  or  long  towers  are  each  62  feet  by  62  feet  at  the  base, 
and  190  feet  high ;  they  contain  210  tons  of  cast  iron.  The 
scaffolding  of  the  towers  is  very  lofty,  and  the  weight  it  hat  to 
support  is  1,300  tons.  The  framing  round  the  Britannia  Tower 
rises  to  the  vast  height  of  nearly  250  feet.  The  entire  scaffolding 
is  capable  of  sustaining  2,000  tons.  There  are  in  it  670,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  and  20  tons  of  iron  bolts.  The  length  of 
the  great  tube  is  exactly  470  feet,  being  12  feet  longer  than  the 
clear  span  between  the  towers,  and  the  greatest  span  as  jet  at- 
tempted. This  additional  length  ia  intended  to  afford  a  tempo- 
rary bearing  of  six  feet  at  each  end,  after  they  are  raised  into  their 
places,  until  there  is  time  to  form  the  connection  between  them 
across  the  towers.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  the  centre,  60  feet, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  end  to  22  feet. 

The  thirteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America  was  held  in  London,  on  Taes- 
day,  June  12.  The  directors  in  their  report  state  that  they  ad- 
hered to  a  cautions  policy  during  the  period  of  commercial  de- 
pression last  Year,  and  that  the  British  North  American  colonies 
had  sustained  their  credit  during  the  same  period.  Notwith- 
standing a  restricted  business,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  small 
addition  to  the  rest,  and  after  setting  apart  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  estimate  of  probable  loss,  to  declare  a  dividend  for  the 
half-year,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  approved  of  the  deed  of  constitution  of 
the  British  Bank,  preparatory  to  the  grant  of  the  charter.  As 
the  shares  have  been  largely  taken  up,  it  is  expected  that  the 
charter  will  be  secured  ere  many  weeks  pass  over,  and  the  bank 
commence  business  operations.  The  Hall  of  Commerce  has  been 
named  as  the  probable  location. 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Solicitors'  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held  at  the 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  Holboru,  London.  Mr.  Church  having 
taken  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  the  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  during  the  past  year  the  society  had  issued  214  poli- 
cies, covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of  £95,069  18s.,  producing 
an  annual  premium  of  £2,797  18s.  lOd.  The  number  of  exist- 
ing policies  was  538,  and  the  amount  £259,449  9s.  8dL,  and  the 
annual  premiums  payable  in  respect  to  such  was  £8,243  0s.  44, 
The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  was  adopted. 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
was  held  at  the  office  in  Chatham  Place,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  auditors,  aud  to  elect  officers  for  the  year — Mr.  J.  Finlaisoo, 
Government  actuary,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  auditors 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  April,  1849,  stated  that  the  re- 
ceipts (including  the  balance  at  the  last  audit,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1848,)  amounted  to  £449  3s.  8d.,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  £108  2s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £341  Is.  Sd. 
From  this  sum  there  were  deductions  to  be  made  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  there  remained  a  balance  of  £303  3s.  2d.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  Jo  the  election : — Mr.  Finlaison  was  re- 
elected president ;  Messrs.  P.  Hardy,  C.  Jellicoe,  J.  J.  Sylvester 
uid  W.  T.  Thomson,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  treasurer; 
Messrs.  J.  Jones  and  11.  Tucker,  honorary  secretaries ;  and  Mr. 
Cleghorn,  registrar.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  ac- 
tuaries ;  and  about  sixty  persons,  the  majority  of  them  members, 
afterwards  dined  together  at  Richmond. 

Indisputable  life  Policy  Fund. — The  Assurance  Company 
field  a  yearly  meeting  in  London  on  June  22d,  when  a  report  of 
the  state  of  the  undertaking  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Robeitson, 
J  he  secretary.  Prom  this  document  it  appeared  that,  after  pro- 
viding for  all  pnyments  of  sums  assured,  aud  all  debts,  including 
preliminary  charges,  there  would  remain  a  clear  profit  of  £11,919 
IDs.  lid.,  which  belonged  to,  and  is  divisible  with,  the  future 
profits  as  directed  by  the  constitution,  exclusively,  among  the 
present  aud  future  assurers  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of 
eleven  months,  over  which  the  report  extends,  they  had  received 
253  proposals  for  assurances,  on  227  of  which  policies  had  been 
completed  and  issued.  The  amount  thus  assured  was  £73,101, 
and  the  annual  premiums  thereon,  £2,904  15s.  lOd.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bevan,  banker,  of  St.  Albans,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

The  subjoined  tabic  will  show  the  state  of  the  leading  Joist 
Stock  and  other  securities  during  the  month ;  presenting,  a*  it 
does,  the  prices  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  period  referred 
o;— 
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Price,  Price, 

ltd.             Name  of  Railway.  Jane  1 .  June  25. 

50    Aberdeen 18*  18 

90    Birmingham  &  Oxford  Junction..  25*  25 

5    Boston,  Stamford,1  &  Birmingham  5}      5| 

90    Bristol  &  Exeter 61  66 

16*  Buckinghamshire 15£  15 

50    Caledonian 25*  27* 

50    Chester  &  Holyhead.... 16  IS 

20    Eastern  Counties 8*       8| 

25    East  Lancashire 16*  17* 

25    East  Lincolnshire 28  28 

40    Edinburgh  &  Glasgow 42  42* 

90    Great  Northern 10        9* 

100    Great  North  of  England 227  232 

100    Great  Western 79  80 

50    Hnll&Selby 96  98 

50    Lancaster  &  Carlisle 50  52 

86    Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 58  64 

50    Leeds  &  Bradford 98  100 

If*  London  &  Blackball 4*  4* 


50    London  &  Brighton 36* 

100     London  &  North  Western 126 

50     London  &  South  Western 35 

100     Manchester,  Sheffield,  fclineolnsh.     38 

100     Midland 68 

25     North  British 13* 

100     Norfolk 36 

17*  North  Staffordshire 12 

50    Oxford,  Worcester,  &  Wolverham.     18 

25     Scottish  Central 25 

33*  South  Eastern 20 

38     South  Wales 16 

25     York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick...     20* 

50    York  and  North  Midland 31 

The  price  of  the  Public  funds  are  as  follows, 
dates: — 

Bank  Stock 195 

3  per  Cents.  Reduced  Annuities...       90* 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 91* 

New  3*  per  Cent.  Annuities 91 

India  Stock 248 


37* 
130 
36* 
38 
69* 
13* 

37 
13 
19 
24 
21 


»» 


21* 
33* 
at  the  same 

195 

91* 

91f 

92* 
254 


0BITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  JUNE. 


THE  COUNTESS  OP  BLESSINGTON. 
It  Paiis,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  Bight  Hon.  Mar- 
guerite, Countess  of  Blessington,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
accomplishments,  and  her  literary  productions.  The  day  previous 
to  her  death,  she  dined  with  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  when 
the  appeared  in  her  usual  health.  Next  morning,  feeling  ill,  she 
tent  for  her  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Simon,  the  homceopathic 
doctor.  A  short  time  afterwards,  she  expired  in  his  presence.  It 
is  little  more  than  two  months  since  she  gave  up  her  splendid 
residence  at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  to  go  and  lire  at  Paris ; 
sad  only  two  days  before  her  death,  she  got  possession  of  her  new 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Cerclc,  where  her  delightful  reunions,  for 
which  she  was  so  highly  famed,  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
dj  the  notables  and  litterateurs  of  Paris. 

Pew  names  were  better  known  in  the  world  of  literature 
than  was  that  of  Lady  Blessington.     She  was  a  native  of  Ireland ; 
horn  in  1789;   the  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  ofCur- 
rsgheen,  county  of  Waterford,  and  the  half-sister  of  the  late 
eminent  actor,  Tyrone  Power,  Esq.,  who  was  lost  in  the  President 
itesmer,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  from  America.     At  the 
age  of  15,  she  was  married  to  M.  St.  Leger  Farmer,  Esq.,  of 
Poplar  HaQ,  county  Xildare,  captain  in  the  47th  Regiment. 
After  his  death,  she  lived  under  the  protection  of  an  officer,  and 
to  also  intimate  with  Lord  Blessington,  who  was  likewise  in  the 
army.    In  1818,  she  was  united  to  the  latter,  Charles  John  Gar- 
diner, Earl  of  Blessington,  Viscount  and  Baron  Mountjoy,  who 
died,  without  issue,  in  1829,  when  his  titles  became  extinct. 
After  the  Earfo  death,  she  fixed  her  residence  in  London,  and 
long  held  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  society 
of  the  metropolis.    Her  house  became  the  centre-point  of  men 
of  talent  in  almost  all  departments;  and  many  of  the  literary 
celebrities  of  London  were  frequently  found  there  as  visitors.  On 
mere  occasions  than  one  she  showed  herself  the  friend  of  obscure 
hat  deserving  genius.     Of  this,  her  notice  of  Thomas  Miller,  the 
hasketmaker,  author  of  "  Royston  Gower,"  affords  a  remarkable 
instance.    As  soon  as  he  became  known  by  his  writings,  Lady 
Blessington  sent  for  him,  recommended  his  book,  and  did  him 
•ohstantial  service.     "  Often,"  Miller  himself  says, "  have  I  been 
sitting  in  Lady  Blessington's  splendid  drawing-room  in  the  morn- 
ing, talking  and  laughing  as  familiar  as  in  the  old  house  at  home, 
sad,  in  the  same  evening,  I  might  have  been  seen  standing  on 
Westminster  Bridge,  between  an  apple-vender  and  a  baked-potato 
merchant,  vending  my  baskets." 

After  their  marriage,  the  Earl  and  Countess  passed  seve- 
ral years  abroad.  In  August,  1822,  they  left  England  for 
the  continent,  and  resided  for  about  six  years  at  Genoa  and 
Naples,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  At  Genoa,  in  1823,  Lady 
Blessington  met  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time,  and  afterwards 
saw  him  daily  for  a  considerable  period  during  her  residence  in 
that  city.  The  readers  of  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  will  remember 
the  many  occasions  on  which  he  pays  tribute  to  her  intellectual 
*ad  personal  gifts  and  graces.  One  or  two  copies  of  verses  were 
addressed  by  the  noble  bard  to  her  ladyship,  and  several  letters 


from  him  to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  Earl,  her  husband,  are  found 
in  his  published  correspondence.  On  the  evening  before  their 
departure  from  Genoa,  Byron  called  on  Lord  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  and  sat  conversing  for  some 
time.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  utterance  to  an  ominous  pre- 
sentiment that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind — that  he  should 
die  in  Greece,  for  which  he  was  then  making  preparations  to  sail. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "we  are  all  now  together — but, when,  and 
where,  shall  we  meet  again  P  I  have  a  sort  of  boding  that  wo 
see  each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as  something  tells  me  I  shall 
never  again  return  from  Greece."  He  presented  to  each  of  the 
party  some  little  farewell  gift.  To  Lady  Blessington  he  gave  a 
copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar,  which  had  some  manuscript  re- 
marks of  his  own  on  the  leaves.  In  parting  with  her,  he  re- 
quested, as  a  memorial,  some  trifle  which  she  had  worn,  when  her 
ladyship  gave  him  one  of  her  rings.  In  return,  he  took  a  pin 
from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo  of  Napoleon — which 
had  long  been  his  companion — and  presented  it  to  Lady  Bles- 
sington. Next  day,  June  2, 1823,  she  received  a  note  from  him, 
stating  that  he  was  "  superstitious,  and  recollected  that  memo- 
rials with  a  point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury."  He  therefore 
requested  back  the  pin,  and  sent  her  a  chain  instead.  Her  society 
was  courted  abroad  by  the  most  distinguished  persons,  especially 
by  the  members  of  the  Napoleon  family,  with  many  of  whom,  and 
particularly  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Lady  Blessington' s  contributions  to  literature  were  nume- 
rous. Her  first  work  was  entitled,  we  believe,  "The  Magic 
Lantern,  or  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis,"  a  small  single  volume 
of  very  modest  pretensions,  published  by  Longman  and  Co., 
about  tweney-five  years  ago.  Her  next  publication  was  also 
a  small  volume,  "A  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,"  of  no  great 
merit.  Her  "  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  in  one  volume, 
commanded  more  attention.  In  her  preface  to  this  work,  she 
states  that  "she  was  for  a  long  time  undecided  as  to  publishing  her 
Conversations  with  the  noble  poet,  fearful  that,  by  the  invidious, 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  confidence ;  but  as  Bos- 
well's  and  Mrs.  Piozzi's  disclosures  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson  were 
never  viewed  in  this  light,  and  as  Lord  Byron  never  gave  or  im- 
plied the  slightest  injunction  to  secresy,  she  expresses  a  hope 
that  she  may  equally  escape  snch  an  imputation."  The  work,  on 
its  appearance,  was  declared  to  be  the  cleverest  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  that  had  been  written  on  Lord  Byron ; 
unfolding  with  all  possible  delicacy,  consideration,  and  good  na- 
ture, his  true  character — even  to  its  inmost  recesses. 

In  1833,  her  ladyship  published  her  first  novel,  "  Grace  Cas- 
sidy,  or  the  Repealers,"  in  three  volumes.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  the  artifices  by  which  the  agitation  for  repeal 
became  popular  in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  which 
render  the  Irish  peasantry  so  peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  away  by 
it.  With  this  it  combined  the  delineation  of  modern  fashionable 
society,  in  certain  of  its  aspects.    The  work  contains  scarcely  any 
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plot,  the  greater  part  being  occupied  with  dialogues,  criticism, 
and  reflections.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  fashionable  life,  however, 
are  full  of  power  and  beauty ;  and  the  authoress  has  been  very 
successful  in  painting  the  feelings,  habits,  and  motives  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  One  female  sketch,  in  particular — that  of  Grace  Cas- 
sidy,  a  young  Irish  wife — is  remarkably  well  depicted.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1835,  she  published  "The  Two  Friends,"  another  novel, 
in  three  volumes,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  its  lively  and  pleasant 
style,  and  truthful  delineation  of  manners  and  character.  The 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  France,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  the  Parisian  sketches  are  peculiarly  interesting.  In 
this,  as  in  others  of  her  works,  her  ladyship  has  made  good  use 
of  her  store  of  travelled  recollections  of  the  continent. 

In  1834,  her  ladyship  published  a  work,  called  "  Confessions 
of  aa  Elderly  Gentleman"  illustrated  with  six  portrait*,  &c.,  by 
£.  Farris.  It  embodies,  in  six  tales,  the  different  love-passages 
and  marriage  disappointments,  in  the  life  of  the  elderly  gentle- 
man ;  and  its  principal  merit  it  its  truth  and  humonr.  She  subse- 
quently published  "  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady,"  also  an  ably- 
conceived  and  vividly-written  imaginary  memoir.  She  likewise 
wrote  "  Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections,"  a  work  little  known, 
but  worthy  of  remembrance,  for  the  philosophical,  yet  feminine, 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  maxims 
of  La  Rochefaucauld,  but  presents  a  much  more  cheering  view  of 
human  nature.  Her  other  works  are  "  The  Belle  of  the  Season," 
"The  Idler  in  Italy,"  3  vols.,  1839-40;  "The  Idler  in  Prance," 
2  vols.,  1841 ;  "The  Governess;"  "Meredith;"  "The  Lottery 
of  Life;"  "Strathern;"  and  "The  Victims  of  Society."  This 
last  work  appeared  in  1837,  and  both  iu  its  general  scope,  and  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  its  subject  is  treated,  it  has  been  said 
to  be  not  inferior  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Leonora."  It  is  a  tale 
of  modern  society,  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  her  ladyship 
being  fond  of  the  autobiographical  and  narrative  style  of  telling 
a  story.  The  plot,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  her  novels, 
is  constructed  with  force  and  skill,  and  the  characters,  principal 
and  accessory,  are  well  sustained.  Her  latest  work,  published  in 
1840,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  a  Femme  de  Chambre,"  is  a  sprightly 
novel,  in  3  volumes,  full  of  sarcastic  hits,  written  in  her  pleasant- 
est  style.  The  same  year,  she  edited  "  Lionel  Deerhurst,"  ano- 
ther novel,  in  3  volumes.  The  Countess  aho  wrote  "  Sketches 
and  Fragments,"  and  numerous  magazine  articles.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned,  she,  for  years,  edited  "  The  Book  of  Beauty," 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  annuals,  and  displayed  fine  taste,  and 
the  most  discriminating  judgment  in  the  task.  To  that  and  other 
illustrated  publications,  she  contributed  several  short  stories  and 
poems  of  a  superior  kind.  In  painting  manners,  her  ladyship 
excelled.  Her  style  is  remarkable  for  its  gracefulness.  Her 
plots  are,  in  general,  simple ;  and  of  all  her  writings  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  they  were  dictated  by  sound  sense  and  right  feeling. 
Her  recollections  of  Italy  and  France  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
her  works,  being  full  of  personal  anecdote,  epigram,  sentiment) 
and  description. 

Lady  Blessington  was  no  less  famed  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  literary  talents.  Byron  well  described  her  as  the  "  most  gor- 
geous lady  Blessington."  The  engraved  portrait  of  her,  from  the 
original,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  gives  the  best  likeness  of  her 
ladyship,  and  conveys  the  best  idea  of  her  voluptuous  beauty. 
Her  sister  was  the  late  Lady  Canterbury,  previously  the  widow  of 
the  son  of  the  then  Sir  Alexander  Purvis.  A  younger  sister  was 
married,  in  1832,  to  a  French  nobleman.  The  Earl  of  Blessington, 
by  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  a  brother  officer,  had  a  daughter, 
Lady  Harriet  Anne  Frances,  born  in  1812,  who,  in  1827,  mar- 
ried Alfred  Count  D'Orsay,  from  whom  she  separated  soon  after. 
She  lias  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  Paris,  her  husband  and 
mother-in-law  living  in  London,  first  in  Berkeley  Square,  and 
subsequently  at  Gore  House.  Count  D'Orsay  has  also,  we  be- 
lieve, gone  to  reside  at  Paris. 


MADAME  CATALANI. 

At  Paris,  of  cholera,  after  only  24  hours'  illness,  the  celebrated 
cantatrice,  Madame  Catalani,  in  her  70th  year.  She  was  an 
Italian  by  birth,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  Jenny  Lind,  there 
were  not  wanting,  at  various  times,  statements  in  the  public 

Srinta,  making  her  out  to  have  been  in  reality  a  native  of  Ireland, 
ut  taken  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  educated  there.  The 
"  Athenamm  "  says  that  the  late  Lady  Blessington,  and  her  sister, 
too,  Lady  Canterbury,  both  declared  themselves  in  possession  of 
evidence  tending  to  establish  a  not  very  near  relationship  betwixt 


Madame  Catalani  and  themselves  :  their  version  of  her  parentage 
being  that  her  mother  was  a  kinswoman  of  theirs,  and  that  tho 
child  had  been  carried  to  Italy  at  an  early  age.  There 
was  certainly  a  resemblance  among  these  three  beautiful 
women  strong  enough  to  pass  for  family  likeness  when  attention 
had  once  beeti  calico]  to  the  subject.  Previous  to  her  coming  to 
England  she  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  on  the  Continent  us 
a  singer.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  December 
1806,  on  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  Portag-allo'* 
grand  serious  opera  of  "  Seraimmidc."  The  great  fame  she  had 
acquired  attracted  a  crowded  audience,  who  received  her  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  Her  voice  was  extremely  rich  and  powerful, 
and  of  great  compass  and  flexibility.  She  sang  with  astonishing 
ease,  and  in  rapidity  of  execution  she  was  only  exceeded  by  her 
most  celebrated  predecessor,  Mrs.  Billington.  She  appeared  for 
the  second  time  on  the  3d  of  January,  1807,  in  the  same  opera, 
with  increased  effect.  Her  first  benefit  took  place  on  the  loth 
of  the  following  April,  when  she  performed  in  "  La  Morte  di 
Mitridate,"  with  extraordinary  success.  Her  acting  was  as  dis- 
tinguished as  her  singing.  At  her  second  benefit,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  to  show  the  diversity  of  her  talents,  she  gave  the  first 
act  of  "  Semiramide,"  and  the  first  act  of  the  comic  opera  "  11 
Fanatico  per  la  Musico,"  in  both  of  which  she  proved  herself 
unequalled.  During  the  whole  of  this  her  first  season  in  London, 
she  experienced  the  public  patronage  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
She  also  sang  at  the  subscription  concerts  which  were  given  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

On  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  January,  1808,  she 
appeared  in  the  comic  opera  of  "La  Fresehctana,"  and  in  a 
favourite  song  in  the  second  act  she  was  twice  encored.  Parke, 
in  his  "  Musical  Memoirs,"  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
these  particulars  of  Catalani's  appearances  iu  London,  says:  "  This 
double  encore  afterwards  became  fashionable  with  regard  to  the 
singers,  p;irticularly  at  the  English  theatres  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
great  singers  who  preceded  Catalani,  namely,  Mara,  Banti,  Grav 
sini,  and  Billington,  had  ever  received  a  similar  compliment,  the 
fact  that  Catalani  was  called  forward  to  sing  the  same  song  three 
times,  appeared  extraordinary,  until  it  came  out  that,  as  part  of 
her  engagement,  she  had  stipulated  to  have  the  privilege  of  fifty 
orders  nightly ! w 

On  the  21st  of  the  following  April,  her  first  benefit  for  the 
season  took  place;  when,  in  Nasolini's  serious  opera  of  "  Le  Feste 
di  Iside,"  she  appeared  in  male  attire,  as  Sesostris,  King  of 
Egypt.  The  receipts  of  the  house  on  this  occasion  exceeded  one 
thousand  pounds.  Byron  has  commemorated  her  appearance  in 
trousers  in  the  following  lines,  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers : — 

"Degenerate  Britons!  are  ye  dea/l  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame! 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons. 
And  worship  Catalani's  pnntaloons, 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace.*' 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice ; 
for  the  visage  of  the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other  will  enable 
us  long  to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  aro 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the 
lady's  appearance  in  trousers."  The  famous  Italian  buffo  singer, 
Scbastiano  Naldi  here  mentioned,  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  company  at  the  King's  Theatre,  when  Madame  Cntalani  was 
prima  donna.  He  was  accidentally  killed  in  Paris  in  1819,  by 
the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  which  had  been  invented  for  cook- 
ing by  steam. 

Her  second  benefit  for  the  season  of  1808  took  place  on  the 
25th  June,  when  in  "  H  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,"  she  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  the  popular  English  air  of  "  Hope  told  a  flut- 
tering tale,"  composed  upwards  of  thirty  years  before,  expressly 
for  Madame  Mara,  by  Mamnghi. 

On  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  January,  1800,  Ma- 
dame Catalani  was  found  not  to  have  been  re-engaged,  owing  to 
disagreement  as  to  terms,  her  demands  being  so  exorbitant  that 
the  management  could  not  accede  to  them.  She  gave  six  con- 
certs by  subscription  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  commencing 
on  the  26th  of  March.  In  announcing  these  concerts,  she  inti- 
mated that  she  was  about  to  leave  England  for  the  continent. 
The  ruse  had  its  effect,  for  she  was  engaged  for  the  ensuing  season 
for  the  Opera,  and  her  concerts  were  well  attended.  On  the  11th 
of  March,  1810,  she  made  her  first  appearance,  for  two  years,  at 
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the  King's  Theatre.  She  continued  there  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing seasons ;  but  in  1814  she  was  not  engaged,  owing  to  the 
fitravagance  of  her  demands — namely,  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  season,  with  two  benefits.  In  1S09,  she  hud  been  engaged 
by  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  the  .new  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
to  perform  there  in  Italian  operas,  in  opposition  to  the  King's 
Theatre,  but  the  public  would  not  permit  her  to  appear ;  never- 
theless, she  exacted  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  three  thousand 
pounds. 

At  the  York  grand  musical  festival,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S23,  she  sang  with  great  effect.  Indeed,  wherever  she 
appeared  in  the  provinces,  as  was  the  case  in  Loudon,  she  was 
received  with  the  most  tumultuous  applause.  In  1824  she  was 
engaged,  with  Madame  Pasta,  at  the  King's  Theatre^  for  a  limited 
number  of  night*.  She  had,  on  several  occasions,  visited  the 
continent,  and  wherever  she  sang  in  public,  she  was  hailed  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  her  audiences.  She  pre- 
ferred England,  however,  to  any  other  country,  for  she  used 
frequently  to  say  that  she  could  get  more  money  by  singing  in 
aa  English  barn  than  in  a  continental  palace. 

Her  farewell  appearance  in  public  took  place  in  Dublin,  in 
1S27 ;  but,  being  engaged  at  the  musical  festival  at  York,  in 
September,  1828,  she  oame  purposely  from  Paris  to  attend  it, 
and  for  her  services  received  six  hundred  guineas.  She  also  sang 
it  the  Manchester  musical  festival,  whioh  commenced  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month. 

Madame  Catalan!  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  a  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  where,  for  many  years,  she  lived  in 
happy  and  hospitable  retirement,  honoured  for  her  virtues,  and 
beloved  for  her  gentle  and  amiable  manners.  Like  Jenny  Lind, 
her  charity  was  unbounded.  The  following  instance  of  her  be- 
aefioeo.ee  while  at  St.  Petersburgh  has  been  related.  Wishing 
to  leave  behind  her  some  marks  of  gratitude  for  the  reception 
she  had  met  with  in  that  capital,  Madame  Catalani  advertised  a 
concert  to  be  given  for  the  poor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  at  the  great 
theatre,  the  Very  night  before  her  departure.  In  consequence  of 
the  number  of  tickets  sold,  the  theatre  was  found  to  be  too  small 
for  the  company,  and  the  public  exchange  of  the  city  was,  by  the 
Emperor's  orders,  fitted  up  for  the  ceremony.  The  conoert 
realized  the  enormous  sum  of  £4,000  sterling,  every  farthing  of 
which  was  generously  given  by  the  singer  to  tho  various  hospi- 
tals of  the  place.  The  Emperor  himself  waited  on  Catalani  the 
next  day  with  thanks  for  her  generous  assistance.  He  found 
her  ia  the  very  act  of  departure,  being  already  seated  in  the  car- 
riage which  was  to  bear  her  away.  He  knelt  on  one  knee  upon 
the  lowered  step,  and  begged  permission  to  kiss  her  hand ;  she 
withdrew  her  glove  for  the  purpose,  and  while  he  bent  over  the 
small  lingers,  he  clasped  round  her  wrist  a  diamond  bracelet,  of 
the  asms  value  as  the  sum  which  had  been  realized  by  her  efforts 
ia  favour  of  the  poor  of  his  beloved  city. 

Besides  being  elected  member  of  fourteen  different  academies, 
Madame  Catalani  had  bestowed  upon  her  eight  gold  medals  by 
various  sovereigns  and  city  corporations.  As  a  woman,  a  wife, 
sod  a  mother,  her  conduct  was  throughout  life  irreproachable. 


MARSHAL  BUGEAUD. 
At  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  cholera,  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
Dole  DTsly,  formerly  Governor  of  Algiers,  and  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  breathed  his  last  surrounded  by 
•one  of  his  most  attached  friends  and  military  companions.  In 
hii  last  ilmess  he  was  visited  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic, 
*ho,on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  event,  addressed 
s  letter  to  M.  Perray,  son-in-law  of  the  Marshal,  expressive  of 
the  affliction  he  felt  at  the  great  loss  which  France  had  sustained 
in  his  death.  Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud,  do  la  Picornerie, 
third  son  of  Jean  Ambroise  Bugeaud,  Marquis  de  la  Picor- 
neris,  was  born  at  Limoges,  October  15, 1784.  His  mother  was 
Frances  Sutton,  de  Clonard,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Count 
^e  Clonard,  and  Phillis  Masterson,  both  descended  from  dis- 
tinguished Irish  families.  Captain  Robert  de  Clonard,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  exploring  frigates,  the  Astrolabe,  in  the  un- 
fortunate expeditiou  of  La  Perouse,  was  his  uncle.  Prom  a  very 
carty  age  the  Marshal  showed  sufficient  independence  of  mind  to 
think  for  himself.  His  family  were  all  devoted  Royalist*  ;  his 
two  elder  brothers  being  emigrants,  and  in  the  Irish  Brigade. 
Anxious  to  join  the  army,  he  was  opposed  in  his  wishes  by  his 
parents;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  ran  away  from 
home,  and  became  a  private  soldier.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  corporal  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.    His  military  ardour 


and  bravery  having  excited  the  notice  of  his  officers,  he  soon 
reached  tho  rank  of  lieutenant  and  captain.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  when  first  in  command  of  a  company,  and  storming  a 
fort,  he  threw  his  cap  over  the  wall,  and  then  turning  to  his  men, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  said,  "Brave  comrades,  assist  me  to 
regain  it.M  He  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wail  and  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  place.  His  services  to  his  country  arc  recorded 
in  her  annals.  Ho  continued  faithful  to  her  interests  through- 
out her  various  turmoils  and  recent  revolutions.  He  rose  gradu- 
ally through  all  the  grades  of  his  profession,  till  he  reached  the 
rank  of  General.  In  1833  he  was  Governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Blaye,  to  which  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  sent  a  prisoner, 
after  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  La  Vendee,  in  behalf  of 
her  son,  the  young  Duke  de  Bourdeaux.  An  unfortunate  inci- 
dent in  the  General's  life,  says  the  Times,  was  connected  with 
this  singular  mission  of  superintending  the  captivity  of  a  prin- 
cess. Shortly  after  he  had  returned  from  depositing  his  charge 
at  Palermo,  there  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  one  of 
those  violent  debates  which  almost  bear  comparison  with  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  New  Assembly.  "  Before  all  other  things,"  cried 
General  Bugeaud, loudly, "  men  must  learn  to  obey."  "  What!" 
retorted  a  voice  from  the  opposite  benches,  "  even  to  make  them- 
selves jailors  ?"  The  speaker  was  M.  Dalong,  a  near  relative 
and  political  associate  of  the  venerable  republican,  Dupont  de 
I'Eure.  Tho  General  demanded  an  explanation,  which  was 
given  and  accepted;  but  the  fire  was  rekindled,  and  a  rencon- 
tre finally  took  place,  in  which  M.  Duloug  was  shot  through 
the  head.  His  funeral,  according  to  the  political  tactics 
of  those  days,  very  nearly  produced  a  revolution. 

Subsequently  ,GeneralBugeaud  was  appointed  Governor  of  Algiers, 
and,  for  his  distinguished  services,  made  a  field-marshal.  In  July, 
1844,  at  the  time  of  Prince  Joinville's  expedition  to  Morocco,  ho 
gained  the  battle  of  Isly  over  the  Moors,  and  was  by  Louis  Philippe 
made  a  duke,  under  the  name  of  the  scene  of  his  victory.  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  was  almost  the  only  officer  of  rank  in  the  Prench 
service  who  had  thoroughly  secured  the  affections  of  the  common 
soldiers.  He  shared  their  privations,  and  thus  obtained  their 
confidence.  He  was  the  friend  of  order  \  and  since  the  revolution 
of  February  he  had  shown  a  spirit  of  real  conciliation,  which  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  which  would  have  rendered  him, 
had  he  lived,  a  valuable  servant  of  the  Government  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 


SIB  BENJAMIN  D'URBAN. 

At  Montreal,  suddenly,  on  the  25th  May,  Lieut.-Getieral  Sir 
BsKJAMiTf  D' Urban,  K.C.H.  and  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  Canada,  aged  72.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  his  recent  fatigues,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  Montreal.  This  gallant  officer  entered  the  army 
in  ]?93,  as  cornet  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  obtained  a  troop,  and,  in  1705,  he  accompanied  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby't  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served 
in  the  29th  Dragoons  in  St.  Domingo.  In  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  Military  College  at 
Marlow ;  and,  in  1805,  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  tho 
89th  Foot,  in  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathoart.  In  1808,  he 
went  to  Spain  as  assistant  quarter-master-general  with  Sir  David 
Baird,  and  served  with  the  corps  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  Cas- 
tile. In  1309,  he  was  appointed  qaartcr-master-general  of  the 
Portuguese  army ;  and  for  his  services,  as  brigadier-general,  at 
Busaco,  Albuhera,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vitto- 
ria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse,  he  received  a  cross 
and  five  elasps;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  nominated  a  Commander 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  In  1818,  he  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover ;  and,  in  1840, 
a  Military  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  becamo  colonel 
of  the  51st  Foot  in  1829,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1837. 


SIR  CHARLES  R.  VAUGHAN. 

At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Richard  Vaugiiaw, 
G.C.H.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  late  John  Vaoghan,  M.D., 
of  Leicester,  by  tho  daughter  of  Alderman  John  Smalley,  of  the 
same  city.  His  brother,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  baronet, 
physician  to  George  III.,  George  TV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  assumed  the  name  of  Halford,  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  baronet's  family  of  that  name,  to  whom 
he  was  distantly  related  through  his  mother.  Another  brother 
was  the  late  Sir  JohnVaughan,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court 
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of  Common  Flea*.  Sir  Charles  was  educated  at  Rugby  School, 
which  he  entered  in  1788.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford. 
He  entered  All  Soul's  College,  and  obtained  a  travelling  fellowship 
on  the  Ratclifte  foundation.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  by  Earl 
Bat  hurst  private  secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office.  In  18 10  he  became, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Secretary  of 
Legation  and  of  Embassy,  in  Spain,  and  was  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary in  that  country  during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador, 
from  August  1815,  to  December  1816.  In  1820  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Embassy  to  France,  in  1833,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Confederated  States  of  Switzerland,  and  in  March, 
1825,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  been  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1837,  he 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople, 
as  envoy,  to  supply  the  place  of  Lord  Pousonby,  during  his  ab- 
sence on  leave  obtained.  He  proceeded  no  farther  on  his  way, 
however,  than  Malta,  where,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  he  learned 
that  Lord  Ponsonby  had  decided  upon  remaining  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  1833,  Sir  Charles  was  made  a  knight  of  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  Guelpbs  of  Hanover. 


JOHN  FIELDEN,  ESQ. 

At  Todmorden,  on  the  28th  May,  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  for- 
merly member  for  Oldham,  the  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  factory  operative.  In  early  life,  he  worked  at 
the  loom  with  his  own  hands,  bnt  by  his  intelligence  and  indus- 
try he  became  a  master  manufacturer.  As  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, his  exertions  were  untiringly  directed  to  obtaining  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  particularly 
of  the  women  and  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
his  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  memorable  Ten  Hours' 
Bill.  His  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  on  the  4th  of 
June,  and  the  funeral  was  a  public  one.  Great  numbers  of  gen- 
tlemen and  operatives  from  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Manchester, 
came,  unsolicited,  to  pay  a  last  mark  of  respect  to  their  friend  and 
benefactor.  After  the  burial,  they  held  a  meeting,  at  which  Mr. 
CharlesHindley,M.P.for  Ashton,  presided,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Short  Time  Committee  read  an  address  of  condolence  to 
the  widow  and  sons  of  the  deceased.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fielden,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  C.  Hindley 
be  appointed  to  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  requisite  per- 
mission. It  was  also  resolved  that  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  C.  Hindley, 
and  all  other  friends  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  be  requested  to  re- 
double their  efforts  in  doing  away  with  the  relay  system,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  original  intention  of  the  bill. 

THE  EARL  OF  THANET. 

At  London,  on  the  12th  June,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Tup- 
tow,  eleventh  Earl  of  Thanet.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
eighth  earl,  by  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  John  Saokville,  sister 
of  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  was  born  in  1775.  In  1832, 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  previous  to  whose  death  he  was  M.P. 
for  Appleby.  He  was  hereditary  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Kent,  bnt  resigned  the 
latter  office  in  1846.  His  Lordship  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  England,  through  the 
Cliffords  and  Veteriponts,  whose  property  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land he  possessed.  It  is  stated  that  he  could  lineally  ttace  his 
pedigree  from  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Sir 
Lewis  de  Tufton,  his  lordship's  ancestor,  figured  as  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Saxon  horse.  A  direct  ancestor  of  his,  who 
had  been  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1611.  The  first  peer  being  among 
those  who  met  James  I.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  was  knighted  by  that  king  in  1603, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Tufton,  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1626.    In  1628,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Thanet. 


LORD  WALLSCOURT. 
At  Paris,  on  27th  May,  of  cholera,  the  Bight  Hon.  Joskth 
Henby  Bl.ulz,  third  Baron  Wallscourt,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Licut.-Coloncl  Henry  James 
Blake,  brother  of  the  first  baron,  by  the  second  daughter  of  John 
French,  Esq.,  of  Galway.  He  was  born  in  1707.  In  1822,  lie 
married  the  only  daughter  of  William  Locke,  Esq.,  of  Norbury, 
Surrey.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  in  1816,  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage,  which  was  created  in  1800.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Erroll  Augustus,  born  in  1841,  now  Lord  Wallscourt. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  R.  CHARLETON. 

At  Bath,  on  the  2d  June,  General  Thomas  R.  Charuetox, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  army,  having  entered  the 
service  as  far  back  as  June,  1772.  For  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  military  career,  he  saw  much  active  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant,  July  7,  1779  ;  captain,  December  1, 1782 ; 
major,  March  1,  1794;  lieutenant-colonel,  January  1,  179S, 
colonel,  June  28, 1805  ;  major-general,  June  4, 1811 ;  lieutenant 
general,  August  12, 1819 ;  and  general,  January  10, 1837. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  HILL. 
Off  the  7th  of  Jane,  Vice- Admiral  Henry  Hill*  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  midshipman  of  the  Phoenix  in  the  action  with  the 
Resolve,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1791.  He  was  made  a  lieute- 
nant in  December,  1793,  and  served  in  the  Zebra  at  the  redaction 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  in  the  storming  parties  st 
the  capture  of  Fort-Royal,  Martinique,  in  1794.  In  1795,  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  quelling  an  insurrection  at  St.Viocenfs. 
He  became  commander  in  November,  1796 ;  captain,  January, 
1801 ;  rear-admiral,  Jury,  1830 ;  and  vice-admiral,  November, 
1841.    He  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £250  lor  wounds. 


WILLIAM  CLOT,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 

At  London,  on  the  20th  June,  William  Clift,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  aged  77.  He  held  that  situation  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, having  been  appointed  to  it  on  the  purchase  of  the  collec- 
tion by  government  from  the  executors  of  the  late  John  Hunter; 
whose  apprentice  and  assistant  he  was  for  many  years.  When 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  so  highly 
did  he  esteem  Mr.  Clift  that  he  used  his  influence  to  get  him 
admitted  a  Fellow,  before  the  increase  of  the  now  high  admission 
fees ;  and  this  gentleman  was  the  last  admitted  on  the  old  scale. 
He  has  left  an  only  daughter,  who  is  married  to  Professor  Owen. 


M.  KALKBRENNER. 
At  Paris,  of  cholera,  the  well-known  pianist,  M.  Christisn 
Frederic  Kalkbrenner.  He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  and  was 
born  at  Cassel  in  1784.  About  1806,  when  residing  in  Paris,  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  subsequently  made  frequent  European  concert  tours.  Is 
1814,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nine  yean. 
On  his  return  to  the  French  capital,  in  1823,  in  connection  with 
M.  Pleyel,  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  keyed  instruments.  Till 
his  decease  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  musical 
society  of  Paris. 


DR.  BEILBY. 
At  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  May,  Dr.  William  Beilbt,  of 
that  city.    Dr.  Beilby  stood  high  in  his  profession,  and,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

MR.  WILLIAM  RAE  WILSON. 
At  London,  on  the  2d  June,  William  Rae  Wilsoit,  Esq.,  of 
Kelvin  Bank,  tiLJ).,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  the 
author  of  "  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,*'  published  ia 
1823,  a  work  which  was  for  a  long  time  very  popular. 
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M.  Xayier  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a  French^  civil 
engineer,  visited  the  countries  around  the  Caspian 
ten  years  ago,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  pub- 
lished his  travels,  which  were  translated  and  re-pub- 
lished two  years  since  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  in  the  series  of  works  under  the  general  title 
of  the  Foreign  Library.  At  page  121  of  the  trans- 
lation the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

"In  Russia,  where  distances  are  immense,  and  where  all 
things  conspire  to  render  suits  interminable,  litigants  from  the 
provinces  can  only  ruin  themselves  by  using  their  right  of  re- 
course to  the  tribunals  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  have  known  land- 
owners, who  spent  twenty  years  of  their  lives  in  prosecuting  a 
nut  in  the  capital,  and  who  died  without  having  obtained  judg- 
ment" 

This  gentleman  need  not  have  travelled  over  the 
steppes  of  the  Caspian  to  discover  great  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  or  the  possibility  of 
a  young  man  entering  a  lawsuit,  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  yet  bequeathing  his  un- 
finished case  to  his  heirs  and  successors.  He 
might  have  taken  a  week's  trip  over  the  Channel, 
and  consulted  the  archives  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
find  law  pleas  of  a  more  venerable  age  than  twenty 
years.  The  delays,  the  uncertainties,  and  the 
costs  of  law  in  this  country,  have  passed  into  plea- 
sant proverbs — repeated  daily,  but  never  amended. 
We  propose  to  treat  them  as  the  great  secular 
iniquity  of  the  day,  and  disgraceful  to  the  productive 
classes  of  this  country — not  by  their  expenses,  but 
by  their  existence  and  toleration.  Civilization  and 
commerce  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  and  necessarily  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  latter  are  not  amenable  for  the 
state  of  the  former,  but  they  are  greatly  prejudiced 
and  maligned  on  account  of  its  evils.  They  sell 
the  law,  and  are  blamed  for  the  quality  of  the 
article,  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  make. 
Their  characters  are  even  affected  by  the  network 
of  sophistries,  which  they  are  perpetually  engaged 
in  unrawelling.  Minds  of  great  strength,  and  men 
of  high  principle,  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  life  in  legal 
business  unsullied,  and  even  perhaps  purified,  by 
constant  contact  with  evil.  The  perpetual  struggle 
requires,  from  all  such  men,  perpetual  watchful- 
ness; and  they  may  even  acquire  the  strict  in- 
tegrity that  undoubtedly  characterises  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession ;  but  a  life  of  temptation  is 
not  to  be  desired,  because  it  may  strengthen  watch- 
ful habits. 

TOL.  XVI.— HO.  CLXXXVIII. 


A  series  of  lectures,  addressed  to  an  association 
of  attorneys  in  London,  by  Mr.  Warren,  whose 
standing  as  a  lawyer,  and  genius  as  a  literary 
man,  qualified  him  well  for  the  work,  was  recently 
published.*  The  formation  of  a  society  of  this 
nature  indicates  a  desire  for  improvement;  and 
the  selection  of  the  lecturer  was  remarkably  happy. 
The  volume  should  not  only  be  carefully  read  by 
members  of  the  profession,  but  by  all  other  classes. 
Mr.  Warren  relates  an  anecdote  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, to  illustrate  a  position  regarding  his  idea 
of  the  functions  of  attorneys.  He  found  that  a  lead 
gutter  in  one  of  his  neighbours'  roofs  was  leaking, 
to  the  destruction  of  some  favourite  plants  in  his 
own  little  London  garden.  His  applications  for  re- 
dress or  the  plumber  long  brought  nothing,  and, 
in  the  end,  only  an  uncivil  refusal ;  from  his  ap- 
parently haughty,  although  only  eccentric,  neigh- 
bour. Mr.  Warren  was  setting j»trf  on  ^.one  of  the 
periodical  circuits,  but  he  immediately  sent  the 
correspondence,  with  instructions  for  a  fierce  law- 
suit to  his  attorney,  who  was  also  the  president  of 
the  society  to  whom  the  statement  was  addressed. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  found  the  gutter  repaired, 
and  the  case  decided,  yet  not  as  he  had  wished, 
after  a  long  trial  and  a  verdict ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  friendly  conversation  between  his  own  at- 
torney and  the  gentleman  who  should  have  con- 
ducted the  war  on  the  part  of  the  man  with  the 
leaking  gutter.  The  two  attorneys  had  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  the  gutter,  but  in  showing  cause 
for  cementing  a  friendship  between  the  offended 
barrister  and  the  offender  in  rain-drops ;  and  they 
had  done  these  good  deeds  by  not  following  im- 
plicitly the  letter  of  the  instructions  from  their  re- 
spective clients.  Mr.  Warren  quotes  this  case  as 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  position  which  attorneys 
should  occupy,  in  his  opinion — that  of  friends  who 
may  be  consulted  and  employed  for  a  fee.  He  ex- 
pects, with  all  the  experience  of  a  lawyer,  that  the 
human  nature  of  attorneys  shall  be  less  fallen,  and 
finer  than  the  humanity  of  other  men,  and  such  as 
to  induce  them  to  decline  a  good  case  when  thrown 
in  their  way  ;  or  to  convert  the  certainty  of  five  or 
ten  guineas  into  six  or  eight,  or  thirteen  and  four- 
pence.  Marvels  of  that  kind  have  occurred  to 
other  men  besides  Mr.  Warren,  but  they  should 
not  be  calculated  upon,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
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them.  The  attorney  Has  to  defray  His  annual  ex- 
penses, to  meet  his  office  costs,  to  obtain  some  re- 
turn for  a  long  investment  of  time  and  wit  in  Coke 
upon  Blackstone,  and  a  considerable  capital  paid 
in  money  for  leave  to  practise.  Society  has  given 
certain  determined  instructions  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  profession  in  the  statutes,  and  others  of  a 
less  definite  nature,  in  "  the  invaluable'*  common 
law  of  the  land.  He  has  merely  to  state  the  bear- 
ing of  circumstances  narrated  to  him  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  then  to  take  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  opinion.  He  has  not  even  time  to  be 
the  personal  friend  of  every  client,  although. he 
may  occasionally  keep  "  ten  thousand  a  year"  out 
of  the  gutter.  A  perpetual  round  of  similar  services 
to  his  circle  of  clients  would  be  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive of  profit  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
law,  the  world,  and  litigants,  must,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  run  their  round,  to  the  loss  or  ruin  of 
all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  attorneys  are  concerned. 
We  want  such  arrangements  made,  that  Mr.  War- 
ren's gutter  could  be  decisively  and  finally  mended, 
on  a  judge's  order,  in  course  of  a  month  from  the 
date  of  application,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  for 
expenses.  He  was,  we  maintain,  entitled  to  prose- 
cute for  repair  and  redress  in  this  question  of 
plumber-work,  and  his  adversary  was  equally  well 
entitled  to  defend  his  position;  but,  instead  of 
either  being  by  any  possibility  enveloped  in  costs 
that  would  suffioe  to  build  a  house,  after  years  of 
litigation,  they  were  both  entitled  farther  to  a  cheap 
and  quick  decision ;  and  society,  in  not  furnishing 
the  means  to  that  end,  neglects  a  clear  and 
"  bound  en"  duty,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  social 
compact. 

What  fact  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  Legis- 
lature than  the  advice  which  a  great  majority  of 
its  members  would  give  a  friend,  on- application  for 
counsel'— the  advice  to  submit  a  case  to  arbitration, 
rather  than  go  to  law  ?  The  great  majority  of  all 
members  of  Parliament,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
all  other  intelligent  and  non-professional  men,  will 
advise  their  friends  to  accept  an  arbitration,  rather 
than  enter  a  lawsuit. '  The  meaning  of  this  advice, 
upon  being  translated,  is,  "  We  have  employed, 
and  the  country  is  paying,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fessional men  to  occupy  the  seats  of  justice,  and  to 
administer  the  law.  We  believe  these  gentlemen 
to  be  remarkably  cool,  just,  impartial,  and  learned 
public  servants,  on  whose  opinion  regarding  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  this  case  of  yours  the  utmost 
reliance  can  be  placed.  But  we  have  so  hedged 
them  round  with  the  poisoned  briars  of  law  forms, 
so  stockaded  them  within  the  lacerating  thorns  of 
law  expenses,  that  we  advise  you  not  to  consult 
them,  but  let  your  case  be  settled  by  the  opinion  of 
two  non-professional  men,  unlearned  in  the  law, 
and  unpaid  for  this  service  by  the  state ;  because 
justice,  in  its  licensed  temples,  is  ruinously  dear." 
We  appeal  to  every  man's  experience  if  this  would 
not  be  the  advice  of  three- fourths  of  the  intelligent 
men  in  the  country,  to  a  friend  in  whom  they  were 
interested,  on  a  case  in  which  they  were  not  inte- 
rested—and if  it  does  not  contain  a  most  inexplicable 
reproach  on  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  ? 
Nay,  even  the  law  itself  is  said  to  look  with  pe- 


culiar favour  upon  arbitration ;  that  in  to  say,  open 
a  clumsy  mode  of  doing  imperfectly  the  work  that 
law  is  meant  to  perform  correctly,  and  upon  a  con- 
trivance for  casting  litigants  back  upon  the  alter- 
native open  to  them  in  a  semi-civilised  state  of 
society,  shortly  after  the  reign  of  the  patriarchs,  or 
amongst  the  regions  of  Lynch  law,  in  the  backwoods 
and  on  the  prairies  of  America. 

The  law  has  even  the  impertinence  to  hint  that 
it  is  intended  to  prevent  litigation ;  and  professional 
men  have  contended  that  cheap  law,  by  encourag- 
ing litigation,  would  be  a  great  nuisance.  We  take 
issue  at  this  point  with  our  adversaries,  and  charge 
them  with  denying  to  us  and  others  the  plain  and 
simple  right  of  cheap  justice.  We  charge  them 
with  an  offence  against  the  foundation  or  the  heart 
of  society.  They  rob  us  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
on  which  we  resigned,  or  were  compelled  to  resign, 
those  natural  rights  that  appertain  to  every  human 
being ;  if  in  no  other  capacity,  yet  at  least  in  that 
of  a  "wild  man  of  the  woods  •"—-"wild  in  his 
woods  the  noble  savage  ran."  They  make  civilisa- 
tion and  its  concomitants  a  heavy  curse  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  are  not  entitled  to  prevent  litigation  by 
injustice  and  robbery ;  and  the  public  have  a  well- 
earned  right  to  litigate,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
please,  on  a  cheap  penny  postage  principle. 

We  assert  this  broad,  plain  principle,  and  those 
who  differ  from  it  need  follow  us  no  farther.  We 
want  the  most  rapid  and  the  cheapest  decisions 
that  can  be  afforded,  and  rendered  final  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  often  told  us  that  he  was 
once  wronged,  as  he  believed,  to  the  extent  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pounds ;  but  he  was  poor  at  the  time, 
and  his  opponents  were  wealthy.  He  could  not  go 
into  law,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  be 
dragged  from  pillar  to  post,  from  court  to  court, 
for  years,  and  kept  down  effectually  in  the  world 
by  an  ever  growing  bill  of  law  charges — and  sd  ho 
abandoned  the  hope  of  justice.  But  the  conviction 
settled  in  his  mind,  that  there  was  "  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor"  in  this  country; 
so  he  went  through  the  world  inwardly  hating  its 
government,  we  suppose,  until  a  load  of  experience 
helped  to  close  the  wound,  with  the  salve  that  go- 
vernments are  but  the  creatures  of  the  governed ; 
and  that  society  makes  its  own  laws  whenever  it 
comes  of  age— whenever  it  reaches  *'  years  of  dis- 
cretion." 

In  Scotland,  this  man,  the  lawyers  will  say, 
might  have  sued  in  forma  pauperis.  Yes,  If  he 
could  swear  that  he  was  not  worth  a  small  fixed 
sum  of  money ;  which  a  litigant  could — thanks  to 
the  law's  loopholes — do  with  a  clear  conscience, 
although  some  ten  minutes  previously  he  might 
have  been  worth  tenpence  more  than  the  sum;  and 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  beg.  Some  people%elieve, 
however,  that  while  they  have  the  use  of  thews  and 
sinews,  and  a  clear  head,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
do  anything  in  forma  pauperis.  They  seek  their 
rights,  and  not  charity.  They  do  not  want  favours, 
but  they  demand  justice.  Besides,  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  cases  of  the  4t  poor  Peter  Peebleses  "  of 
the  present  day  are  more  rapidly  matured  than 
those  of  their  predecessors  on  the  roll*  of  court  at 
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any  former  time.  The  remedy  in  jorma  pauperis 
teemed  worse  than  the  disease.  A  man  may  regain 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  if  he  has  energy  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  world,  who  would  sink  sub  forma 
pauperis  for  ever  and  irrecoverably.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  case  requiring  the  examination  of  few 
witnesses  should  have  been  matured  for  its  final 
settlement  in  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  guineas;  for  we  reckon  upon  the  judges 
being  always  paid  by  the  state,  and  not  by  the 
litigants. 

A  young  friend  of  ours  wrote  to  us,  a  fow  months 
ftiooe,  the  following  words  :— "  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  have  again  had  a  decision  in  my  favour 
with  oosts ;  but  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  dragged 
farther.  Is  it  not  horrible  that  I  am  thus  com- 
pelled, in  seeking  my  own,  by  the  courts,  to  pay 
money  for  defending  their  own  decisions?"  We 
will  first  give  the  narrative,  and  then  inquire  if  it 
be  not  horrible  ?  The  pursuer  was  engaged  to  do 
certain  work  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  yearly.  Being  of  a  rather  economic  turn, 
although  he  was  not  alone  in  the  world,  he  allowed 
his  salary,  after  he  had  occupied  the  situation  for 
some  time,  to  remain  over  for  six  months.  At  the 
expiry  of  a  term,  the  concern  nominally  changed 
owners  ;  but  the  previous  partners  were  competent 
to  pay  the  money,  and  the  pursuer  first  requested 
payment  and  subsequently  prosecuted  for  his  money. 
The  decision  was  in  his  favour  in  all  the  subordi- 
nate courts,  and  before  two  divisions  of  the  Court 
ef  Session  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  he 
has  again  to  go  into  another  court — to  incur  far- 
ther expenses,  and,  so  far  as  this  money  which  he 
undoubtedly  earned  went,  to  starve  along  with  his 
family;  for  other  three  years  may  pass  away  before 
the  ease  be  finally  concluded*  Now,  is  it  not  hor- 
rible ?  Other  people  may  call  it  what  they  please, 
but  we  name  it  robbery  by  law — cruelty  by  statute 
— and  one  of  those  oppressions  that,  on  the  highest 
authority,  we  know  to  be  apt  to  make  wise  men 
mad.  Was  there  anything  in  a  case  of  wages  so 
perplexed  and  tangled  that  it  might  not  have  been 
settled  in  three  months?  What  probability  exists 
that,  although  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,  it  will  also  lend  clearness  to  the  vision  P  Every 
week  lost  in  the  settlement  of  a  caae  of  this  nature 
increased  the  chances  of  injustice.  Witnesses  might 
die,  and  some  inconvenience  be  suffered  in  esta- 
blishing their  evidence.  Documents  might  be  lost 
which  could  not  be  easily  replaced.  The  defen- 
dants or  their  securities  might  become  insolvent. 
The  pursuer  himself  might  die,  and  his  family  be 
unable  to  carry  forward  the  suit.  The  latter  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  by  the  oircumstanoe  that 
he  might  be  starved  into  disease,  or  worried  to  death 
by  the  anxiety  attending  the  outlay  necessary  to 
carry  forward  proceedings  in  our  law  courts.  The 
reform  desired  by  us  would  give  this  man  a  final 
decision  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  at 
farthest,  for  an  outlay  of  four  or  five  pounds. 

The  outlay  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  in 
all  law  cases.  Very  generally,  litigants  are  not  in 
precisely  the  same  ciroumstances,  and  are  not  both 
eqeally  able  to  meet  expenditure.  The  rich  man 
has  thus  an  obvious  advantage  over  his  poorer  rival,  I 


and  frequently  he  uses  it  to  crush  justice  cut  of  the 
settlement  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  law  expenses 
have  been  complained  of  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  without  the  slightest  effort  having  been  made 
to  reduce  them  effectually.  We  have  been  shown 
the  charges  in  a  law  plea,  incurred  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  which  will  perfectly  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing. A  party  became  bankrupt,  indebted  to  another 
individual  in  a  sum  under  thirty  pounds,  for  which 
a  third  party  was  supposed  to  have  rendered  him- 
self liable  by  agency.  It  was  clearly  known  that 
this  third  party  was  not  justly  liable,  and  that  he 
was  otherwise  a  very  heavy  loser  by  this  bankruptcy. 
He  therefore  resisted  the  claim,  which  was,  how- 
ever, decided  against  him,  on  probably  sufficient 
legal  ground,  and  the  taxed  bill  tendered  by  the 
pursuer's  law  agent  was  actually  larger  than  tho 
original  claim !  This  was  the  taxed  bill ;  but  the 
modest  untaxed  demand  we  know  not. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  a  factious  and 
litigious  spirit  was  exhibited  in  the  case  ;  that  the 
defendant  dragged  the  pursuer  from  court  to  court, 
and  incurred  a  large  outlay  for  witnesses,  and  simi- 
lar expenses.  This  would  be  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, but  entirely  groundless.  Tho  case  never 
went  out  of  the  Sheriff- court.  A  single  witness  was 
not  cited  by  tho  defendant,  except  the  pursuer  him- 
self, when  some  particulars  were  reforred  to  his 
oath,  and  he  had  not  to  travel  a  mile  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  reference  cost  five  pounds.  Circum- 
stances of  this  nature  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
are  examples  of  as  impure  and  impudent  scoun- 
drelism  and  swindling,  committed  under  the  guise 
of  law,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  as  any  for  which 
law  and  justice  have  banished  many,  and  hanged 
other  criminals. 

The  reforms  that  we  contemplate  in  the  law  are, 
first,  uniformity  in  all  mere  cases  of  debts,  and  their 
recovery;  between  the  three  kingdoms  ;  second,  a 
complete  revisal  of  all  statute  law,  and  its  compres- 
sion within  reasonable  and  readable  limits  for  the 
purpose ;  third,  security  for  rapid  decisions ;  and, 
fourth,  justice  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Tho  first  movement  is  not  essential  to  the  objocts 
in  view  ;  but  all  laws  for  the  reoovery  of  debts,  or 
the  elucidation  of  property,  and  all  machinery  for 
enforcing  them,  should  be  rendered  uniform  within 
countries  closely  connected,  and  governed  by  one 
and  the  same  Legislature. 

The  second  object  is  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance. Many  wise  men  say  of  certain  laws,  that 
if  they  had  to  be  considered  now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  would  not  be  enacted.  Why,  then,  not  con- 
sider them  now  ?  Why  not  begin  to  bring  them 
under  revisal  ?  The  labour  may  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous ;  but  one  octavo  volume,  containing  our  laws, 
would  be  a  priceless  treasure,  even  if  it  were  printed 
in  pearl  type.  We  do  not  stop  from  our  present 
purpose  to  show  the  possibility  of  revising  our  sta- 
tutes, reducing  their  bulk,  and  improving  their 
quality  at  one  operation.  We  do  not  expect  the 
effort  to  be  ever  made  by  lawyers ;  but  we  think 
that  business  men,  endowed  with  common  perse- 
verance, will  turn  to  the  work,  and  finish  it  off 
hand,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  hard  labour,  within 
four  or  five  years,  from  this  date.  These  two  points 
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are  not,  indeed,  essential  or  preliminary  to  the  two 
last,  namely,  rapid  and  cheap  decisions.  The  pro- 
priety of  rapid  justice  will  neither  be  denied  nor 
doubted  by  any  party.  Some  years  since,  the  news- 
papers had  occasional  paragraphs  regarding  the 
estate  of  a  London  banking  house  which  had  been 
forty  or  fifty  years  in  the  courts.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  paragraph  went  round  the  newspapers  re- 
garding the  final  winding  up  of  a  large  mercantile 
estate  which  went  into  court  nearly  seventy  years 
since.  The  original  creditors  and  debtors  were  all 
dead,  and  some  difficulty  was  felt  regarding  the 
parties  who  were  entitled  to  share  the  proceeds.  The 
delay  in  this  instance  was  obviously  culpable.  In  the 
proper  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates,  some  delay 
should  be  incurred  ;  because  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  elicit  and  secure  the  entire  value  of  the  as- 
sets. We  do  not  suppose  that  one  of  the  large  estates 
which  fell  to  be  wound  up  in  the  unfortunate  pres- 
sure and  crash  of  1847  has  yet  been  finally  closed, 
except  in  those  oases  where  the  partners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  themselves,  or  have  superin- 
tended the  realization  of  the  property.  The  in- 
tervening period  is  not  probably  too  long  to  realise 
estates  in  which  the  assets  may  be  scattered  over 
all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  may  involve  the  most 
cumbrous  transactions ;  but  five  years  should  squeeze 
the  juice  out  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  should  be 
the  limit  for  payment  of  the  last  dividend.  At  all 
events,  some  boundary  should  be  fixed  for  that  ope- 
ration, and  never  for  any  reason  within  the  circle  of 
British  law  exceeded.  Estates,  with  connections  in 
foreign  countries,  may  require  longer  time,  so  far  as 
these  branches  are  concerned,  though  that  is  highly 
improbable  ;  but  within  the  range  of  British  rule, 
every  arrangement  can  be  accomplished  in  five  years, 
or  in  some  similar  and  specified  period.  A  dis- 
tinction is  taken  with  great  propriety  in  fa- 
vour of  estates  that  yield,  from  fairly  guaran- 
teed sources,  a  surplus  income  after  defraying  all 
charges  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  They  are 
solvent  estates,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  rules 
applicable  for  a  very  different  class  of  cases. 

Minor  bankruptcies  can,  and  should  be,  finally 
arranged  within  a  short  period,  depending  on  their 
magnitude  and  the  nature  of  the  business.  The 
new  English  bankruptcy  bill  was  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  costs  and  the  delays  that 
occur  in  all  these  cases,  but  it  is  the  product  of 
lawyers,  and  wants,  therefore,  decision.  It  was 
heralded  by  the  wildest  possible  statements  regard- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  on  insolvent 
accounts.  The  amount  of  mpney  lost  through  them 
to  the  public — not  the  amount  of  the  claims  made 
upon  them,  but  the  deficient  balances  after  the 
payment  of  the  dividends — was  estimated  at  fifty 
millions  sterling !  The  estimate  was  adopted  by 
the  London  press,  and  even  by  merchants  of  Lon- 
don in  some  petitions  on  the  subject;  and  yet  a 
more  exaggerated  statement  hardly  could  have 
been  made.  We  regret  that  great  reforms  are 
always  blundered  in  figures  and  statistics.  The 
total  sum  involved  in  these  transactions  is  not, 
we  hope,  fifty  millions  annually.  The  loss  arising 
out  of  them  is  less  than  the  entire  involvements  by 
whatever  dividends  are  obtained.   Even  this  latter 


loss  has  to  be  diminished,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  be 
procured  from  this  bill  is  concerned,  by  all  that 
part  of  these  deficits  which  neither  skill  nor  honesty 
could  prevent,  and  which  could  not  be  compensated 
by  energy  and  promptitude  in  winding  up  affairs* 
Instead  of  trumpeting  this  bill,  therefore,  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  save  fifty  millions,  or  in  which 
fifty  millions  were  in  any  way  concerned  or  con- 
nected, it  would  be  a  large  estimate  indeed  to  sap- 
pose  that  five  millions  annually  were  mixed  up 
with  its  fate,  or  would  be  affected  by  its  means. 
This  class  of  business  does  not  come  properly  under 
the  question  of  cheap  litigation.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  more  the  transactions  of  accountants 
than  attorneys ;  but  it  requires,  over  the  three  king- 
doms, to  be  regulated  on  some  very  different  prin- 
ciple from  any  now  pursued. 

The  possibility  of  rapid  practice  in  civil  eases  is 
demonstrated  by  the  use  and  wont  in  cases  on  the, 
criminal  side.  A  man  is  charged  with  a  grand 
offence.  He  is  warned  to  plead  on  a  fixed  day. 
He  is  tried,  condemned,  it  may  be;  and,  if  condemned, 
he  is,  perhaps,  hung,  ere  even  the  first  papers  would 
be  written  out,  in  a  case  affecting  his  interests,  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  This  state 
of  matters  is  patent  to  any  subjeot  of  the  realm. 
We  all  know  the  facts,  and  yet  they  have  been  left 
unimproved,  although  no  person  will  pretend  to  al- 
lege that  a  man's  success  in  a  law  plea  is  of  more 
consequence  to  him  than  the  issue  of  a  trial,  in 
which  his  life,  or  even  his  liberty  and  character, 
are  staked.  The  necessity  of  using  many  argu- 
ments for  rapid  proceedings  in  civil  cases  is  ob- 
viated by  the  ciroumstances  which  we  have  stated. 
Any  man  can  appreciate  the  argument,  that  a 
man's  life,  or  his  liberty,  even  the  extrication  of  his 
character  from  a  criminal  charge,  is  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  the  issue  of  any  law  plea  re- 
specting property  in  which  he  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  engaged ;  and  if  justice  should  be  prompt 
to  seize,  rapid  to  decide,  and  ready  to  strike  in  the 
major  case,  it  should  be  certainly  not  less  anxious 
and  willing  to  do  its  work  quickly  on  the  minor 
but  still  important  reckoning.  Either  persons 
charged  with  crime,  or  persons  engaged  in  law 
pleas,  are  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice. 
The  extent  of  time  allowed  by  the  law,  to  the  most 
powerful  criminals,  on  the  most  important  charges, 
has  been  practically  illustrated  in  the  Irish  state 
trials.  Twelve  months  will  cover  all  the  indulgence 
in  time  that  wealth,  influence,  and  an  important 
question  could  strain  out  of  the  law  when  men's 
lives  were  concerned ;  but  if  they  had  been  at  law 
respecting  the  warranty  of  one  of  their  horses, 
they  might  have  waited  for  three  or  four  years 
before  the  question  had  been  finally  settled.  And 
are  these  facts  consistent  with  reason  or  a  wise 
management  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  two  great  reforms  at  which  we  aim  are 
rapidity  and  cheapness  in  decisions.  The  first  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  re.organization  of  the  law 
courts,  and  a  suppression  of  the  appeal  system. 
In  Scotland,  appeals  are  not  permitted  from  the 
small  debt  courts,  where  cases  involving  a  sum  less 
than  £8  6s.  8d.  are  decided,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  agents,  by  the  under  sheriff.    A  distinction 
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exists  between  the  meaning  of  the  word  sheriff  in 
England  and  Scotland^  The  high  sheriff  of  an 
English  county  is  nominated  for  a  short  fixed 
period,  and  his  office  is  honorary.  The  sheriffs  of 
Scotland  are  legal  gentlemen,  holding  a  salaried 
office,  and  discharging  the  functions  of  judges, 
from  whose  decisions  appeals  are  taken  in  a  great 
number  of  important  cases,  and  whose  criminal 
jurisdiction  is  greatly  limited.  Appeals  in  Scotland 
are  taken  from  the  sheriff  courts  to  the  law  courts 
in  Edinburgh,  may  be  earned  through  several  di- 
visions, and,  ultimately,  taken  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  English  and  Irish  systems  are  even 
more  confused  than  the  Scotch.  The  variety  of 
courts  before  -which  civil  cases  may  be  brought, 
and  the  somewhat  contradictory  and  arbitrary 
powers  possessed  by  them,  occasionally  originate 
amusing  affairs,  though  visitations  that  may  only 
%be  sport  to  some  people,  are,  if  not  death,  at  least 
a  sad  annoyance  to  others.  The  expensive  pro- 
cedure of  the  palace  court  at  Westminster  has  been 
recently  severely  but  justly  exposed,  and  the  evil 
will  be  effectually  destroyed ;  but  similar  anomalies 
exist  everywhere  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws  is  based  upon  the  feudal 
system.  Palace  courts,  manor  courts,  petty  session 
courts,  quarter  session  courts,  and  assizes,  with 
appeals  upwards,  to  the  peers,  are  all  the  offspring 
of  the  feudal  system,  or  attempts  to  amend  its 
consequences,  and  should  all  be  swept  away,  to 
give  place  to  one  well-organised  scheme  of  law  and 
justice. 

The  organization  should  be  simple,  in  order  to  be 
effective.  The  division  of  the  country  into  small  dis- 
tricts, correspondingpartly  to  the  scale  of  population, 
but  regulated  by  the  means  of  access  and  the  business 
likely  to  be  performed,  is  the  first  requisite.  The 
employment,  over  each  of  these  districts,  of  a  com- 
petent judge,  whether  he  is  to  be  called  a  presiding 
barrister,  a  recorder,  or  a  sheriff,  is  the  second 
step.  To  the  office  a  salary  should  be  attached, 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  talented 
and  best  informed  lawyers,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
perfectly  respectable  and  independent  position. 
The  qualifications  for  this  office  should  comprise, 
amongst  other  conditions,  practice  as  an  attorney, 
or  at  the  bar,  for  a  fixed  period,  but  not  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  man's  energies.  The 
bench  should  not  be  a  place  into  which  worn-out 
lawyers  can  be  pitched,  as  a  safe  refuge  for  indo- 
lence or  inability.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher 
judicial  offices  should  be  filled  from  the  district 
judgeships,  and  a  retiring  allowance  should  be  paid, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  good  service  to  the 
country,  with  or  without  promotion. 

All  litigated  questions  should  be  brought  before 
these  district  courts,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the 
provision  that  a  decision  of  some  character,  with 
the  written  reasons,  shall  be  given  within  a  fixed 
period.  The  possibility  of  delaying  this  decision 
must  be  guarded  against,  under  any  circumstances, 
except  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  or  the 
want  of  some  dooument  necessary  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  consent  of  the  parties  should  not 
form  a  reason  for  delaying  the  decision,  because 
abuses  might  easily  arise  from  that  permission. 


The  pressure  of  business  can  be  met  by  far  better 
means  than  delay,  and  we  shall  subsequently  ad- 
vert to  them.  The  office  of  the  district  judge,  or 
his  clerk,  must  involve  the  transmission  of  a  record 
of  all  cases  entered  with  him  to  a  superior  court ; 
their  decision,  when  that  comes  round,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  similar  record,  with  the  reasons 
of  judgment  affixed,  at  their  own  place  of  business. 
An  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  a  superior  judge, 
with  a  jurisdiction  extending  over  three  or  more 
primary  districts,  and  whose  decision  should  be 
regulated,  as  to  time  and  other  circumstances,  by 
the  rules  devised  for  the  guidance  of  primary 
courts.  An  appeal  might  still  be  allowed  to  a 
court  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  open  at  stated 
periodical  terms.  This  court  should  possess  a 
jurisdiction  extending  over  a  large  number  of 
primary  districts.  Three  such  courts,  or  four, 
might  be  constituted  for  Scotland,  and  a  similar 
number  for  Ireland ;  for,  although  the  population 
of  Ireland  is  greater  than  that  of  Scotland,  yet  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  not  larger;  and  the  object 
of  such  courts  should  be  to  bring  justice  near  to 
litigants.  The  business  of  England  would  require 
more  than  double  that  number.  This  court  should 
be  final,  and  no  appeal  allowed  from  its  decisions, 
except  by  reference  from  the  judges  themselves,  or 
by  a  process  resembling  a  writ  of  error,  with  the 
reasons  stated,  and,  probably,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  court.  This  appeal  would  be  directed 
to  the  highest  tribunal  in  each  of  the  three 
countries,  and  it  could  be  formed  somewhat  after 
the  existing  models,  although  upon  a  less  expen- 
sive plan,  because  fewer  judges  would  be  requisite, 
and  their  number  could  be  advantageously  in- 
creased by  drafts  from  the  secondary  courts.  The 
official  documents,  issued  from  each  of  these  courts, 
should  be  effective  over  all  the  kingdoms,  with,  if 
that  be  necessary,  endorsement  by  the  supreme 
court,  or  the  local  court  where  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied. This  endorsement  should  be  the  work  of  five 
minutes,  and  occupy  no  longer  time  than  a  banker 
would  consider  necessary  to  accept  the  draft  of  a 
correspondent. 

Time  forms  the  next  part  of  our  subject.  Our 
grand  effort  is,  first,  to  save  time;  and,  second, 
money.  The  saving  of  time  is  most  import- 
ant. We  have  seen  the  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  one  party  sues  for  an  amount  of  moveable 
property  of  several  hundred  pounds  value.  The 
case  does  not  require  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
but  rests  entirely  on  documents,  and  the  law  on 
the  subject.  It  has  been  now  for  eighteen  months 
depending  in  court,  and  is  apparently  as  near  to 
maturity  as  it  was  seventeen  months  and  two 
weeks  since.  This  is  a  very  obvious  wrong.  The 
suspense  might  ruin  a  poor  man,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  under  a  system  of  rapid  justice  equal 
with  the  world.  The  loss  to  any  man  is  very 
serious,  for  the  interest  sacrificed  must  be  now 
nearly  forty  pounds.  The  chances  of  depre- 
ciation, of  injury,  and  of  other  losses,  are 
equal  to  a  similar  sum.  The  loss,  therefore, 
by  the  law's  delay  in  this  single  case,  before  it  can 
now  be  settled,  will  not  be  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds.     The  law's  expense,  by  direct  charges,  is 
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a  different  affair.  The  possibility  of  similar  oc- 
currences mast  be  obviated,  by  compelling  the 
decision  of  the  primary  court  within  a  fixed 
term  of  eight  weeks  from  the  date  of  application 
by  the  pursuer  ;  unless  for  very  specific  exceptions 
resembling  those  already  indicated.  The  consider- 
ation of  this  decision— its  reversal  or  its  confirma- 
tion— should  be  made  by  the  secondary  court  within 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  third,  and,  what  we 
consider  in  ail  ordinary  cases,  the  final  court,  should 
be  required  to  give  its  decision  within  a  similar 
period  from  the  intimation  of  the  appeal,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  then  in  session  ;  or  from  the 
opening  of  its  term,  if  the  court  were  not  sitting 
when  the  appeal  was  made.  The  last  decision  in 
the  most  extraordinary  cases,  and  by  the  highest 
court,  should  be  required  under  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  third  court. 

We  shall  hear  of  the  judges  being  overwrought, 
and  compelled  thus  to  give  ill-digested  opinions 
and  decisions ;  but  we  want  to  have  plain,  cheap 
law  — an  honest  article,  honestly  and  rapidly 
administered ;  so  if  the  judges  find  labour  ac- 
cumulating, they  will  decide  inconsiderately  on 
their  own  peril ;  because  the  hands  that  guide 
the  whole  machinery  must  be  found  in  the  su- 
preme court,  willing  to  give  opinions  to  subordinate 
judges  on  new  points  that  arise,  and  to  order  as- 
sistance from  a  supernumerary  force  to  prevent  an 
over-accumulation  of  undecided  cases. 

Our  only  object  at  present  is  to  sketch  the  skele- 
ton of  a  plan  by  which  rapid  action  may  be  secured, 
and  prompt  decisions  may  be  obtained.    It  is  plain 
that  this  scheme  would  secure  the  decision  of  the 
most  complicated  cases  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  first  complaint,  and  probably  within 
six  months.     The  shortest  period  would  never  be 
exceeded,  except  for  the  intervention  of  terms  and 
vacations — contrivances  for  killing  time  that  should 
be  inexorably  hunted  down.    We  know  of  no  reason 
for  vacations  while  work  remains  to  be  done.     A 
merchant  would  not  think  of  taking  a  vacation  with 
his  ledger  twelve  months  late  in  posting ;  and  we 
see  no  reason  for  judges  indulging  vagaries  of  that  na- 
ture. They  are  sometimes  costly  to  suitors.  We  have 
beside  us  the  return  to  a  creditor  on  an  Irish  bank- 
rupt estate,  which,  we  regret  to  observe,  is  marked 
nil;  and  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  that  the 
expenses  of  the  case  will  require  to  be  repaid  by  the 
claimants.     The  blunder  arises  entirely  from  terms 
and  vacations.  One  creditor  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the    moveable  assets.      The   deed  of  sale 
was  to  be  reduced  in  ono  of  the  law  courts,  as  an 
evident  fraud ;  but  then  the  vacation  was  at  hand; 
and  although  the  opinion  of  the  judge  was  clearly 
stated,  yet  the  decision  was  not  form  ally  pronounced, 
and  the  long  vacation  came  on,  during  which  the 
defender    sold    the    goods,   pocketed   the  money, 
made  off  for  America,  and  left  the  creditors  in  the 
head  of  a  wrong,  without  a  remedy.    We  hold  that 
a  remedy  should  have  been  found ;  and  that,  as  one 
year  of  the  judge's  salary  would  have  met  the  de- 
ficiency, it  should  have  been  paid,  to  instruct  that 
learned  functionary,  and  all  other  legal  officials,  in 
the  probable  cost  of  a  long  vacation. 

The  country  will  save  money  in  the  end,  by  pay- 


ing well  for  work,  and  securing  its  rapid  execution. 
The  re-opening  of  cases,  under  different  pretences, 
has  become  a  great  source  of  profit  to  lawyers,  and 
of  scandal  in  the  state.  A  property  has  been  liti- 
gated in  Scotland  for  six  or  seven  years  past  Its 
extreme  value  is  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pounds.  The  question  involved  is  merely 
the  identity  of  the  heirs  at  law  to  an  old  bachelor 
who  died  without  a  will,  or  any  near  relatives.  A 
discussion  of  this  kind  should  not  occupy  a  long 
time.  Neither  of  the  claimants  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  individual  from  whom  the 
property  descends.  Neither  of  them  had  in- 
terchanged good  offices  of  any  kind  with  the 
party  whom  they  seek  to  represent.  The  rela- 
tionship of  both  to  the  deceased  man  was  on 
a  par,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  unappre- 
ciated by  him.  Wealth  to  either  of  the  families 
is  an  unexpected  accident,  on  which  they  did  not ' 
calculate.  The  case  has  gone  into  court  twice,  has 
been  before  juries,  judges,  and  peers  ;  has  involved 
a  heavy  outlay,  and  obtained  two  decisions ;  but  it 
goes  in  again  on  some  new  pretence,  although, 
hitherto,  the  holder  has  been  successful.  Seven 
years  have,  we  think,  been  spent  in  this  way,  and — 
lawyers  must  live — seven  more  may  be  requisite, 
unless  the  estate  be  brought  to  the  hammer  in 
order  to  pay  expenses.  Both  parties  were  poor  ; 
but  they  found  benevolent  or  speculative  attorneys, 
who  traded  in  law,  and  gladly  booked  their  respec- 
tive claims.  The  prime  cost  of  law  is  very  trivial, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  selling  price  that  the  article  is 
dear.  The  speculators  knew  that  they  could  lose 
only  a  small  comparative  sum,  but  that  they  might 
gain  a  very  large  bill  of  charges.  So  the  case  goes 
on,  although  if  it  had  concerned  the  guilt  of  either 
claimant  on  a  capital  charge,  he  would  have  been 
finally  acquitted,  or  hanged  and  forgotten,  nearly 
seven  years  ago.  This  case  illustrates  a  crying  ini- 
quity. The  land  is  over-ridden  by  law,  and  yet  the 
article  is  not  sufficiently  supplied.  Business  men 
must  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly  by  reforming  the 
law  entirely,  and  chiefly  the  law  charges. 

With  thispower  of  appealing  and  re- appealing,  dis- 
covering new  views,  making  them  always  dissolving 
views,  and  litigating  between  each  other  for  years, 
two  lawyers  might  consume  an  estate  between 
them  ;  and  although  only  one  bill  of  costs  was  no- 
minally paid,  yet  some  law  bills  might  be  profitably 
liquidated,  for  10s.  per  pound  on  an  untaxed  ac- 
count leaves,  we  presume,  a  fair  profit. 

Cheap  law  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  unnecessary  verbiage,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  fees  to  officials.  The  latter  should  be  salaried 
functionaries,  and  be  prevented  from  accepting  or 
charging  fees.  Better  tax  bread  from  the  oven 
than  justice  from  the  state,  if  we  must  have  one  of 
the  two.  A  revised  tariff  of  rates  for  drawing  and 
engrossing  law  papers  is  requisite,  but  impossible 
while  the  law  continues  to  be  a  mere  effort  to  over- 
reach. The  establishment  of  a  fixed  rate  is  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  economy; 
but  in  this  case  we  recognise  the  necessary  excep- 
tion to  a  rule.  The  substitution  of  personal  exa- 
minations and  defences  for  the  written  documents 
now  so  prevalent,  would  greatly  reduce  the  oosts  of 
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law  pleas ;  bat  it  would,  we  may  be  told,  cause 
loose  decisions  by  creating  confnsion  in  the  mind  of 
the  judge,  who  might  be  unable  to  follow  the  evidence 
of  the  pleadings  adduced.  To  all  this  stuff,  we  answer 
by  the  question — Is  a  man's  property  of  more  impor- 
tance than  his  character,  his  liberty,  or  his  life, 
that  the  civil  side  requires  so  many  more  checks  and 
precautions  than  the  criminal  department  ?  Do  the 
supporters  of  the  present  system  allege  that  men  are 
imprisoned,  banished,  or  hung,  on  merely  a  loose  trial, 
in  which  the  minds  of  judge  and  jury  have  been  con- 
fused by  contradictory  statements  ?  Judges  and 
jurymen  take  notes  of  the  evidence  as  it  is  given  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  where  that  expedient  is  likely 
to  fail  in  civil  pleas,  one  or  two  shorthand  writers 
will  save  much  money  to  suitors. 

Let  us  repeat  our  wants— celerity  and  cheapness 
in  law.  We  propose  to  reach  them  by  adopting 
one  organization  of  law  courts,  and  probably  with 
a  more  complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
sides  than  now  exists.  The  aid  of  juries  in  civil 
eases  is  not  in  favour  with  the  lawyers,  and  yet 
it  is  a  species  of  that  arbitration  genus  often 
extravagantly  praised.  It  is  in  reality  that  mix- 
tare  of  the  laical  and  professional  elements  that 
should  secure  verdicts  founded  on  common  sense 
sod  legal  knowledge,  as  two  pedestals  of  a  perfect 
arch.  Still,  the  jury  system  requires  a  more  com- 
plete organization  than  it  has  yet  possessed ;  al- 
though, especially  in  criminal  causes,  and  in  that 
hybrid  elaaa  of  eases,  so  eommon  in  England,  re- 
specting domestic  relations,  or  broken  promisee 
en  domestio  matters— and  founded  in  morals  on 
the  criminal,  on  law  on  the  civil  side — its  operation 
is  beneficial.  Common  civil  causes  are  not  more 
complex  in  themselves,  bat  by  reason  of  the  tortu- 
eos  character  of  the  law.  The  quirks  and  quibbles 
ef  clever  attorneyship  are,  without  doubt,  foreign 
ton  justice;  and  only  naturalised  in  the  law  courts 
from  the  profit  they  yield.  So  long  as  men  like 
Mr.  Warren  mention  the  loss  by  a  claimant  of  many 
hundred  pounds,  because  an  attorney's  copying 
clerk  omitted  the  letter  "  r  *f  in  spelling  the  word 
"sheriffy''  without  the  deepest  reprobation  of  the 
system,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  minds  of  the  law- 
yers are  unconsciously  more  occupied  with  their 


mysteries  than  with  right  and  justice.  But  from 
the  moment  when  legal  proceedings  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  gambling  character,  imparted  to  any 
system  where  a  misspelt  word,  or  an  omitted  let- 
ter, gains  or  loses  a  case  ;  and  of  their  costly  cha- 
racter, whereby  a  man  may  lose  more  than  its 
amount  in  enforcing  payment  of  an  account ;  and 
of  their  uncertain  character,  whereby  a  man  never 
exactly  knows  when  he  has  got  out  of  court — then 
the  aid  of  juries  will  be  more  valued,  and  they  will 
come  to  be  more  generally  employed  in  all  mercan- 
tile cases. 

We  propose  no  definite  means  of  accomplishing 
this  reform  ;  but  we  have  directed  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  fearful  abuse,  by  which  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  annually  lost  to  the  country  ;  justice  is 
checked  in  more  cases  than  are  ever,  perhaps, 
brought  into  any  court ;  and  is  perverted  in  the 
causes  that  are  entered  by  the  casual  or  the  wilful 
error  of  a  clerk  in  the  omission  of  a  letter  from  a 
word  ;  as  an  abuse  so  enormous  that  it  disgraoes 
society  in  the  country  where  it  exists  ;  and  as  a 
topic  of  agitation  not  less  important  than  any  other 
8eonlar  subject  that  can  occupy  men's  minds  and 
their  time. 

The  legal  profession  are  not,  we  believe,  gainers 
by  the  system  which  they  might  long  since  have 
strangled,  and  should  have  destroyed.  Attorneys' 
are  subjeoted  to  long  and  dangerous  accounts  and 
advances.  The  number  of  cases  is  necessarilv  and 
greatly  contracted.  The. business  becomes  one  of 
immense  risk,  for  a  good  client  will  insist  upon 
repayment  of  any  loss  sustained  by  errors  of  form; 
and  that  may  often  be  made  incases  with  which  the 
publio  are  unacquainted.  No  class  in  society  would 
find  their  comfort  and  prosperity  more  promoted  by 
celerity  and  cheapness  in  law  than  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  yet  we  hardly  expect  a  radical  reform 
of  its  corrupt  abuses  to  originate  with  that  class  ; 
though  it  contains  many  of  the  most  high-minded 
men  in  the  empire — illustrating  by  their  apathy 
on  the  subject  the  force  of  education  and  engage* 
ments  in  warping  the  judgment,  and  dimming  the 
intellect,  on  the  topic  to  which  they  axe  directly 
applied. 


THE   HUNGARIAN   WAR. 


Ah  excitement  in  this  country  in  favour  of  the  Hun- 
garians bas  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  Ministerial 
press,  since  the  commencement  of  the  straggle;  and 
during  the  last  month  it  has  risen  into  a  flame  of  seal, 
so  high  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  has  considered  it 
advisable  to  regulate  the  fuel,  and  to  declare  that  a  strong 
Austrian  empire  was  very  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
England  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  invasion  of 
Hungary  by  the  Russians  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
pssseat  excitement  here,  which  probably  will  have  no 
other  remit  than  a  sturdy  anathematising  of  the  two  Im- 
perial parties  concerned  as  assailants;  while  it  would  be 
a  very  convenient  feeling  for  a  ministry  who  contemplated 


? 


Few  questions  have  more  contused  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  this  country,  than  thoee  originating  in  the  feudal 
struggles  of  the  east  of  Europe.  Poland  was  undoubtedly 
overthrown  by  the  strength  of  arbitrary  powers,  acting 
against  a  feudal  system.  For  the  people,  however,  arbi- 
trary power  is  better  than  the  feudal  system,  because  it 
places  one  despot  in  the  room  of  many ;  and  by  enlarging 
the  circle  of  his  tyranny,  renders  him  less  dangerous  to 
the  peasants  individually. 

The  Austrian  empire  has  been  gradually  creeping  oat 
from  the  blight  of  serfdom.  In  Gallioia,  in  Hungary,  and 
in  other  districts,  the  only  policy  of  the  court,  not  imbecile, 
was  to  clip  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  set  free  the 

serfs.    The  Magyar  ia  Hungary  are  newly  ail  nobles  to* 
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gether,  who  fought  for  freedom,  as  our  friends  of  the  Bowie 
knife  in  Virginia,  or  of  the  rifle  in  Kentucky,  would  fight 
for  it ;  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions. They  arecursedat  this  moment  in  consequenceof  their 
infringing  the  liberty  of  others  while  they  battled  for  their 
own  freedom.  If  they  had  not  determined  to  act  towards 
Croatia  as  they  accuse  Austria  of  acting  to  them,  they  would 
have  had  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  his  followers,  fighting 
with,  instead  of  against,  them ;  or  rather  the  Austrian 
Government  would  have  peaceably  conceded  all  their  de- 
mands. The  present  threatening  aspect  of  the  war,  the 
invasion  of  Central  Europe  by  the  Russians,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Austria  to  Russian  policy,  which  that  em- 
pire was  useful  to  resist,  are  all  consequences  of  these 
original  disputes  ;  and  the  effort  by  Austria,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  its  severest  critics,  to  bring  its  various 
kingdoms  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  several  origi- 
nal divisions  of  the  British  empire. 

The  following  statement  of  the  case  is  made  up  by  a 
zealous  and  able  friend  of  the  Magyar  cause.  We  accom- 
pany it  by  a  few  notes  and  references,  to  show  some  of  the 
common  mistakes  current  on  the  topic,  and  into  which 
he  seems  to  have  fallen,  unless  our  authorities  be 
wrong.  We  must  now  accept  the  Magyars  as  cham- 
pions of  order  and  freedom,  even  if  it  be  imperfect 
freedom,  against  the  leaden  despotism  of  Russia  and 
its  ambitious  tactics ;  but  as  historical  facts — and  facts  of 
deep  interest,  bearing  not  only  on  the  past  but  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future — we  are  not  to  forget  that  aristocratic 
tendency  which  has  ruined  Poland,  and  weakened  Mag- 
yarism,  if  it  has  not  destroyed  the  Magyars. 


"  The  present  struggle  going  on  between  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  and  the  Hungarian  people  renders  the  history 
of  the  seat  of  war  a  matter  of  singular  interest.  The  in- 
terference of  Russia  in  the  matter  has  roused  the  sympa- 
thies even  of  the  best  friends  of  Austria  in  this  country, 
and  made  them  feel  for  the  Magyars  in  their  desperate 
contest  against  two  vast  empires.  The  interest  of  Austria 
is  clearly  to  preserve  Hungary  ;  but  it  is  not  bo  clear  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  Hungary  to  remain  dependent  on  that 
great  but  motley  empire.  To  England  the  continuance  of 
the  unity  of  Austria  is  of  vast  importance;  but  should  the 
struggle  end  in  the  independence  of  the  Hwngari,  and 
should  a  good  feeling  be  once  created  between  the  parent 
and  offshoot,  the  result,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
would  be  as  advantageous  as  ever.  Had  France  seconded 
them  against  Russia,  she  would  only  have  acted  in  accor- 
dance with  her  natural  rivalship  with  the  Cossack  ;  but 
Prance  has  preferred  the  alliance  of  despot  and  Pope ;  and, 
right  or  wrong,  the  people  of  Europe  have  now  only  one 
hope,  and  that  is,  in  the  friendly  offices  of  England. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe  generally, 
during  the  long  peace  from  1815  to  1848,  and  nowhere 
have  these  changes  been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  east 
of  Europe.  Up  to  the  last  century  all  struggles  were 
merely  national,  or  arose  from  petty  quarrels  ;  while  that 
of  Poland  against  Russia  was  a  battle  of  two  masters  for 
the  possession  of  a  rich  booty  in  slaves.  Polish  liberty  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  liberty  advocated  by  a  Virginian 
planter — liberty  for  masters  only.  But  the  present  cen- 
tury appears  destined  to  carry  real  freedom  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  those  who  live  it  out  will  probably  see 
it  firmly  established  oyer  all  Europe,  either  in  the  shape 


of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  or  under  Republican  Institu- 
tions. This  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  the  prime  mover 
of  civilization — and  only  comparatively  free  nations  can 
be  civilised — has  deeply  penetrated  those  countries,  once  so 
still,  which  lie  in  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  between  the 
Krapack  and  Balkan  Mountains.  The  French  Revela- 
tion, say  our  neighbours,  has  done  this,  forgetting  that  the 
French  Revolution  itself  is  but  a  feature,  and  a  very  rode 
one,  of  the  great  struggle. 

The  nations  occupying  the  east  of  Europe,  of  mixed 
race,  antipathic  to  one  another,  scattered,  and  yet  distinct, 
serfs  of  Austria  or  Turkey,  and  again  within  themselves 
divided  into  noble  and  vassal,  have  been  kept  in  too  great 
dislike  of  each  other  hitherto  to  act  with  unity.  They  have 
been  too  busy  with  petty  disputes  and  quarrels  to  catch 
much  of  the  breath  of  progress.  Still  they  have  kept  apart 
from  the  Germans  and  German  civilization.  But  time 
has  acted  with  its  unerring  force.  The  day  of  darkness  and 
slavery  is  over  ;  the  dawn  of  brighter  hours  has  come. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  since,  England  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  energy,  resolution,  religion,  and  faith  of 
her  people,  have  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  with  her  child 
of  the  same  race,  America,  a  free  country.  But  though 
to  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  we  owe  English  liberty,  we 
only  now  reap  the  real  fruits  of  a  two  hundred  years'  moral 
struggle  ;  while  America,  though  free  in  other  respects, 
has  the  curse  of  black  slavery  on  it.  France  began  her 
struggle  sixty  years  ago,  and  having  been  necessitated  to 
keep  skirmishing  ever  since,  has  made  leas  progress  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  have  at  last  commenced 
also ;  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  them  pass  through 
the  ordeal  more  rapidly  than  the  rest.  Certainly,  with 
England  and  France  to  copy,  having  the  benefit  of  taking 
all  that  is  good  from  the  American  Republic,  from  the 
English  Constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  French  demo- 
cracy, Europe  has  much  trouble  saved  her  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  neither  is  there  to  rational 
liberty.  Both  require  patience,  self-denial,  and  mnch 
labour. 

The  part  of  Europe  to  which  we  refer  is  occupied  by 
three  separate  races:  the  Sclavonics,  the  Roumains,  and  the 
Hungari,  or  Magyars.  The  numerous  races  of  the  Scla- 
vonics are  divided  into  tribes,  differing  in  origin,  language, 
religion,  as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Those  of 
the  Illyrian  family  occupy  the  northern  Turkish  provinces, 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia  ;  and  the  southern  division, 
known  as  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Banat  Those  of  the 
Tzeck  family  occupy  part  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  the  north  of  Hungary,  under  the  name  of  Slovachs. 
Those  of  Gallicia  are  Poles  and  Ruthens. 

The  Wallachians,  or  Roumains,  about  seven  millions 
in  number,  dwell  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of  WaUachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  are  akin  to  those  of  Transylvania  and 
Bessarabia.  The  Magyars,  five  millions  *  in  number, 
dwell  in  the  centre  of  Hungary,  forming  a  common  in- 
terest with  the  Sclavonics  of  the  north  and  south,  and 
with  the  Wallachians  of  Transylvania,  and  formingthus  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary. 


*  The  number  of  the  Magyars  is  not  quite  three  millions,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  statements  we  have  seen.  Stein,  a  writer 
of  some  weight,  says,  they  number  3,500,000,  in  a  population  of 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000.  The  Sclavonians,  including  the 
Croats,  are  more  than  4,000,000. 
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Before  February,  1840,  the  Sclavonics  and  Roumains* 
confined  themselves  to  silent  hopes.  Hungary,  however, 
which  had  in  its  diet  a  power  of  resistance  against  the 
administrative  despotism  of  Anstria,  had  been  long  strag- 
gling for  the  right  to  administer  its  own  affairs,  and  for 
power  to  extend  equality  and  political  liberty  to  all  classes, 
little  was  heard  of  the  struggle,  under  the  regime  of  Met- 
ternich,  when  all  Germany  rejoiced  in  a  slavish  and  timid 
press  ;  but  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  extending  the  move- 
ment, brought  it  into  notice.  The  Sclavonic  diet,  at 
Prague,  the  bombardment  of  that  city  by  Windischgratz, 
and  several  insurrections,  first  roused  our  attention.  This 
party  hoped  to  convert  Austria  into  a  Sclavonic  empire, 
and  therefore  joined  the  Emperor  against  the  Viennese 
and  Hungarian  people.  Jellacbich  and  the  Groatians 
were  equally  interested  in  liberty  with  the  Hungarians  ; 
but  the  court  succeeded  in  capturing  to  their  side  this 
distinguished  leader. 

The  late  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, now  rests  on  Hungary.  That  nation  defeated, 
it  and  Anstria  become  Cossack  vassals,  and  Turkey  will 
succeed.  The  rest  of  Europe  will  then  have,  in  a  bloody 
war,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  supineness.  Let  us  there- 
fore oiler  no  apology  for  a  brief  narration  of  events. 

Marching  from  the  East  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
Hnngari,  or  Huns,  whose  principal  tribe  was  that  of  the 
Magyars,  founded  a  power  which,  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe.  At  its 
height,  when  Mathias  Corvin  was  its  ruler,  it  conquered 
Austria,  and  spread  from  the  Inn  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  Poland  to  beyond  the  Danube.  But  the  exhaustion 
caused,  by  a  hundred  years  of  terrific  struggles  with 
Turkey,  and  the  system  of  elective  kings,  brought  them 
under  the  yoke  of  Austria.  At  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  at 
the  battle  of  Mohats,  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V., 
came  to  the  throne  by  election.  But  this  selection  of  an 
Austrian  prince  by  no  means  alienated  the  independence 
of  Hungary.     And  yet  this  is  the  only  claim  of  Austria. 

Bat  the  Hungarians  never  gave  up  their  independence. 
In  1722,  and  in  1790,  they  extracted  from  their  kings 
the  declaration  that  Hungary  was  a  free  country,  inde- 
pendent in  its  system  of  legislation  and  administration, 
and  in  no  manner  subordinate  to  any  other  country. 
Under  Francis  LL,  the  same  declaration  was  renewed. 
The  (act  is,  Hungary  was  to  Austria  what  Hanover  was 
to  England.  The  same  man  could  be  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary,  but  the  two  countries  were  entirely 
independent.  It  is  true,  that  Austria,  in  the  plentitude 
of  its  power,  never  respected  this  fact ;  but  force  is  no> 
right ;  and  the  Hungarians  never  resigned  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  day  that  Austria  and  Hungary  were  connected  by 
having  the  same  chief,  that  day  the  struggle  commenced, 
and  it  has  never  ceased.  The  Hungarians  expressly  stated 
in  their  contract  with  Ferdinand,  that  any  attack  on 
them  coming  from  him,  as  an  Austrian,  would  be  met 
hy  armed  resistance.  This  armed  resistance  has  been  often 
resorted  to,  and  always  successfully.  Never  yet  has 
Anstria  wholly  crushed  Hungary.  "  It  was  the  consis- 
tency in  treachery,  the  disloyal  obstinacy  of  the  Austrian* 
during  two  centuries,  which  preserved,  in  the  hearts  of 

*  See  "  De  1'Origine  dea  Hongrois ;  La  Transylvanie  et  sea 
habitant;  De  l'esprit  public  en  Hongrie  depois  la  Revolution 
I iaoctiie ;  by  M.  A.  de  Geranda;"  and  also  "la  Hongrie,  par  Emile 
Margacrin." 


the  Hungarians,  such  hatred  of  Austria" — says  M.  Mar- 
guerin.  "  Two  facts  eloquently  prove  this  :  the  Hun- 
garian people,  who,  during  the  whole  fifteenth  century,  shed 
inexhaustible  floods  of  blood  to  keep  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  who  confounded  in  the  same  sentiment  the  love 
of  country  and  the  Catholic  faith,  this  people  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  called  them  their  brothers 
and  allies,  because  they  were  the  enemies  of  Austria,  and 
became  converted  to  Protestantism,  because  Austria  re- 
mained Catholic  ;  and  not  to  the  Protestantism  of  Luther, 
which  came  from  Germany,  but  to  that  of  Calvin.*  Deep 
must  have  been  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Austria  to  induce 
a  people  to  abjure  their  faith  and  their  ancient  hate." 

Though  M.  Marguerin  here  exaggerates  the  extent  of 
Protestantism  in  Hungary,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he 
says. 

But  Hungary  always  gladly  sided  with  Austria  when 
justly  governed.  Their  devotion  to  Maria  Theresa  is 
well  known.  They  saved  Austria,  and  Hungary  became 
attached  to  the  empire  from  good-will.  Had  others  be- 
haved as  did  King  Maria  Theresa,  Hungary  would  have 
become  a  part  of  the  empire  ;  but  Joseph  II.  came  and 
undid  all.  Instead  of  grafting  reforms  on  the  antique 
institutions  of  Hungary — too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effaced 
— and  heading  the  Diet  to  spread  emancipation,  Joseph 
tried  to  govern  as  emperor  and  master  ;  and  Hungary 
resisted,  to  be  soon  deprived  of  her  best  arm,  by  recognis- 
ing Leopold  as  hereditary  king.  From  him,  however, 
they  received  a  thorough  constitutional  organization. 
Municipal  government,  the  old  system  of  Hungary,  was 
restored  ;  and  the  right  of  king  and  diet  jointly  to 
make  laws  was  recognised.  The  Parliament  was  to  meet 
once  every  three  years,  while  the  Hungarian  language 
was  allowed  in  schools  and  law  courts,  instead  of  Latin. 

But  1789  tore  Hungary  from  the  peaceable  prosecution 
of  independent  organization.  Austria  forced  her  to  the 
battle-field,  after  crushing  in  slaughter  the  first  re- 
publican movement  of  the  Hungarians,  known  as  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Hungarian  Jacobins.  The  warlike  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  however,  soon  made  them  forget  all 
but  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  and,  as  under 
Maria  Theresa,  they  again  saved  Austria. 

Napoleon  once  overthrown,  the  Hungarians  were  sent 
home  contemptuously.  Liberty  and  country  were  two  words 
forgotten,  it  was  thought.  M.  Metternich  was  mistaken. 
That  great  St.  Barthelemay  of  nationality  and  liberty,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  protest; 
and,  from   1815,  the   struggle  between  Hungary  and 

*  We  know  no  reason  for  the  statement,  so  frequently  made 
in  this  country  within  the  past  few  months,  that  the  Hungarians 
are  Protestants.  M.  Kossuth  is  a  Protestant ;  the  peasantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  place  white  crosses  on  their  breasts,  and  call  this 
the  holy  war.     The  census  of  1840  gave — 

Roman  Catholics, 6,807,500 

United  Greek  Church,  919,400 

Schismatic  Greek  do.,  ...  ...         1,302,100 

Calvinists, 1,800,100 

Lutherans,  ...         858,300 

The  Sclavonian  races,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  only  modern 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Bohemian  name  is  closely  identified  with 
the  early  Protestantism  of  Europe — with  John  Hues,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  other  Protestant  martyrs  and  confessors — with  the 
Elector  Palatinate,  and  his  Protestant  army,  defeated  by  the 
Anstrians  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  when  the  country  became  Ho- 
man  Catholic  by  law.  The  first  boon  to  the  Sclavonics  wrested 
from  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  waa 
their  independence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  superiority  of  their  own 
Patriarch. 
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Austria  was  renewed.  The  means  of  battling  were  no 
longer  tbe  same.  The  contest  was  transferred  from  the 
battle-field  to  the  floor  of  the  Diet.  The  principles  at 
variance  were  right  against  injustice — progress  against 
statu  quo,  and  democratic  liberty  against  despotism.  The 
straggle  has  been  arduous,  though  unnoticed,  by  Europe, 
and  has  never  ceased. 

Tbe  Hungarian  nobles — that  is,  the  army,  nobilet  give 
teiwrUes,  tm'Jitantes*— once  restored  to  their  homes  after 
the  peace,  expected  as  a  reward  for  their  devotion  that 
the  constitution  would  be  respected.  But  Metternich 
thought  otherwise.  A  liberal  Diet  at  Presburg  would 
send  ideas  to  Vienna.  But  all  failed  ;  the  Hungarian 
nobility  were  neither  an  obstinate,  narrow-minded,  nor 
blind  aristocracy — they  knew  that  nationality  and  liberty 
must  go  together — they  had  before  them  the  example  of 
Poland,  which  perished  because  it  fought  only  for  liberty. 

In  1790,  the  magnates  of  the  liberal  party  began  by 
abolishing  seignoral  rights,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
civil  and  religious  equality  ;  while  a  commission  examined 
the  best  plan  for  wholly  emancipating  the  peasants.  But 
Francis  I.  and  Metternich  stopped  all  this,  and  little  was 
done.  Still,  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  in  1802,  that  of 
Transylvania,  in  1811,  demanded  civil  equality,  though 
without  effect.  Prom  that  date  until  1825,  Austria  go- 
verned despotically,  the  Diet  being  suspended,  and  only 
summoned  in  the  last  year,  when  Hungary  was  on  the 
verge  of  insurrection.  Thanks  to  the  immortal  Stephen 
Szechenyi,  the  Emperor  apologised,  promised  to  call  the 
Diet  every  three  years,  and  recognised  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary. 

The  insurrection  of  Poland,  and  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
caused  some  delay  ;  but  in  1832,  the  Liberals  gained  the 
first  serious  attack  on  seignoral  rights,  and  the  aristocracy 
began  to  resign  them  of  itself.  But  self-interest  now  raised 
up  allies  for  Austria.  The  nobles,  who  were  unwilling  to 
yield  their  feudal  claims,  became  Conservatives.  The  Diet 
is  composed  of  a  Chamber  of  Magnates  and  a  Second 
Chamber.  The  opposition  to  reform  came,  of  course,  from 
the  Lords,  not  the  Commons.  In  1839,  Austria,  backed 
by  the  Conservatives,  refused  reform;  but  both  this  Diet  and 
that  of  1843  did  much.  Religious  liberty,  the  admission 
of  commoners  to  office,  and  the  right  of  peasants  to  buy 
land,  were  reforms  carried  by  the  Magyar  Liberals. 
Trial  by  jury,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  to  aid 
the  peasants  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  code  for  the  barbarous  criminal  law  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  reforms  defeated  by  Austria  and  the  Conserva- 
tives, on  the  same  principle  that  Metternich  organised  the 
massacres  of  Gallioia,  by  setting  the  peasants  against  the 
nobles,  who  battled  for  popular  freedom.  But  the  peasantry 
of  Hungary  were  not  thus  to  be  taken  in.  They  knew 
by  the  reforms  demanded,  and  by  the  sacrifices  made, 
that  the  nobles  were  sincere,  and  Austria  saw  before  her 


*  "  Originally  formed  of  conquering  bands,  the  nobility  was 
increased  by  all  aerfs  who  distinguished  themselves  in  war ;  hence 
the  democratic  character  of  those  gentlemen,  and  their  number. 
Once  a  noble,  the  serf  was  exempt  from  the  money  tax  —sign  of 
servitude — and  paid  the  blood  tax.  In  times  of  war,  the  nobles 
were  always  under  arms ;  the  serfs  also  came  out  to  the  Uvce  en 
masse.  The  situation  of  the  nobility  will  be  better  understood 
by  adding  that  many  nobles  paid  to  be  exempt  from  arms ;  and 
few  serfs  chose  to  exchange  serfdom  for  arms.  Most  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility,  despite  their  privileges,  tilled  the  soil  with 
their  own  hajriC^Jfoywrtff < 


a  united  nation,  which  ultimately  must  be  an  independent 
one.* 

The  empire  hit  now  upon  a  new  plan.  Unable  to  con- 
tend face  to  face  with  such  an  enemy,  it  determined  to 
rouse  the  national  susceptibility  of  the  Croatians.  United 
to  Hungary  daring  eight  hundred  years,  Croatia  always 
enjoyed  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Magyar  kings. 
One  of  these  was  the  right  of  administering  itself.  Laws 
voted  by  the  Diet  of  Presburg  are  not  obligatory  on  Croa- 
tia; this  reserve,  however,  being  freely  made  each  time  by 
the  Diet  itself.  Now,  amongst  the  new  laws  torn  from 
Austria,  was  one  tending  to  substitute  for  Latin,  long  im- 
posed by  the  Emperors,  the  old  business  language,  that  of 
the  Magyars.  But  Austria  then  raised  enemies  to  Hun- 
gary, and  from  Croatia,  untouched  by  the  new  law,  came 
the  crime  of  opposition.  Two  men,  backed  by  the  cama- 
rilla, organised  the  resistance.  These  were  John  Drat- 
covitch,  who  led  the  alarmed  aristocrats,  and  Louis  Gay, 
who  used  the  spirit  of  nationality  to  rouse  the  young  men. 
But  Drascovitch  disappeared  with  the  struggle,  and  Looit 
Gay,  convicted  of  taking  money  from  Metternich  and  Mi- 
loch,  hospodar  of  Servia,  fell  into  contempt. 

But  the  resistance  was  organised,  and  the  Austrians 
succeeded  in  sending  deputies  from  Croatia,  favourable  to 
their  views,  by  the  most  flagrant  despotism.  She  suspended 
the  majority  of  the  electors.  But  the  Diet  was  not  de- 
ceived, and  ordered  the  Croatian  members  to  speak  Mag- 
yar, after  six  years  in  the  Parliament.  In  Hungary, 
seventeen  dialects  are  spoken,  of  which  Magyar  is  the 
principal.  Tbe  Diet  said : — "  Speak  your  own  dialects 
in  your  municipalities,  in  your  law  courts,  in  your  schools 
and  churches ;  but  in  the  Diet  of  Hungary  speak  Hunga- 
rian, the  only  language  understood  by  all  the  deputies.11 

"  The  interval,"  says  Marguerin,  "  which  separated  the 
Diet  of  1843-1844  from  that  of  1847  was  not  lost  by  the 
agents  of  Austria.  It  set  against  each  other  the  two  par- 
ties which  it  had  created  in  little  Croatia.  While  the  IUy- 
rians,  backed  by  Austria  and  the  Hungarian  Conservatives, 
recriminated  against  the  Diet,  the  Croatian  Liberals  ral- 
lied to  Hungary.  Wishing  to  progress  with  the  Magyars, 
they  rejected  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  leant  on  the 
patriots  of  Presburg.  At  the  Revolution  of  March,  184% 
in  Vienna,  the  political  feeling  of  Croatia  ran  high,  and 
the  influence  of  Austria,  with  the  military  importance  of 
the  province,  made  it  the  instrument  of  the  court  to  do 
the  work  of  reaction,  and  crush  Hungary. 

When  Metternich,  on  the  12th  March, fled  from  Vienna, 
the  Hungarian  Opposition  took  office — Louis  Batthyani, 
a  liberal  lord,  President  of  the  Council ;  Klauxal,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  ;  Szcmer,  Interior  ;  Deak,  Justice ;  Mes- 
zaros,  war ;  Eotveos,  a  poet  and  orator,  Education : 
Sz6chenyi,  Public  Works ;  and  Louis  Kossuth,  Finances. 

*  Our  contributor  is  a  thorough  Magyar.  Whatever  the  Diet 
attempted  is  right,  and  the  proposals  of  Austria  necessarily 
wrong.  Despotic  courts  do  curious  things,  we  admit,  hat  why 
even  Metternich  should  seek  the  murder  of  feudal  superiors  in 
Gallicia  against  (heir  wUlt  to  help  their  peasantry,  yet  against 
their  will  again  should  restrain  feudal  superiors  from  emancipat- 
ing their  serfs  in  Hungary,  we  cannot  tell;  and  the  ttatemsat 
is  very  like  the  Apocrypha.  It  oould  not  have  been  Metteraioh  who 
organised  the  Diet,  giving  the  right  of  election  to  an  hereditary 
nobUity  alone — a  nobility  like  the  race  of  poets,  born  and  not 
made — a  nobility  that  constructed  the  laws,  but  exempted  them- 
selves from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Metternich  surely  did  sot 
make  the  old  Hungarian  constitution,  which  divided  the  popu- 
lation into  two  classes,  describing  them  vmpopulus  in  <fcfoM,and 
mtera  plcbes  contribuetu,  or,  in  other  words  as, "  the  men,  thQ 

rule,"  sod  ?the  miserable  serfe  who  pay  tats,* 
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TUf  great  man,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  orators  and 
greatest  organisers  of  modern  times,  was  the  soul  of  every- 
thing. At  first  a  lawyer  and  journalist,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  Chamber  of 
Magnates  retreated  befbre^the  revolution  ;  the  Commons, 
led  by  Kossuth,  became  everything.  Never  did  Parlia- 
ment do  acts  so  bold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  glori- 
ous. They  voted  the  abolition  of  forced  labour  ;  they 
declared  that  the  land  held  by  the  peasants  as  tenants 
was  henceforth  their  property,  thus  giving  up  at  least 
thirty-five  millions  sterling  worth  of  land  ;  they  decreed 
almost  universal  suffrage,  and  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  non-Magyar  people  about  dialects  ; 
created  a  responsible  Hungarian  ministry,  removed  the 
Diet  from  German  Presburg  to  Magyar  Pesth,  and,  in  fine, 
left  feudalism  for  civilization.* 

*  Our  contributor,  we  suspect,  merely  paraphrases  the  state- 
Beats  of  the  French  writer,  who  misled  him  a  few  paragraphs 
hack,  regarding  the  prevalence  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  amongst 
the  Hans.  We  quote  a  curious  passage  from  a  work,  entitled 
"Appolyon  and  Beaction  of  the  Sclavonians,"  by  Colonel  F.  T. 
Boiler,  published  in  1847,  by  Partridge  and  Oakey,  of  London. 
The  passage  hears  upon  this  subject,  and  the  book  was  published 
before  these  troubles  began : — 

"The  Magyars,  although  the  minority  in  Hungary,  appear 
determined,  eras  with  fire  and  sword,  should  it  become  necessary, 
to  assimilate  these  tribes  to  themselves,  by  making  them  essen- 
tial^ Hungarian,  and  their  own  language  that  of  the  nation. 

"The  war  of  the  journals  has  been  acting  on  the  subject;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  peremptory  barbaric  line  of  the  Magyars,  to 
compel  the  Sclavonians  residing  in  that  country  to  adopt  their 
tjaled,  are  notorious. 

"The  Sclavonians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  determina- 
tion, resist  all  attempts  of  the  above  tendency,  which  only  serve 
to  unite  them  more  firmly  to  each  other ;  and  the  probable  re- 
wh  will  be  the  furthering  of  the  secret  projects  of  the  oppressed 
aation,  forming  them,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  under 
Northern  influence*,  into  a  separate  state. 

"The  efforts  of  the  Magyars,  so  Car,  ia  praiseworthy,  as  a 
Bnssian  influence,  which  is  most  essentially  forwarded  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Austrian  Sclavonians  to  assimilate  their  language 
to  that  of  Eassia ;  and  in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  Poland,  and 
tat  reeoBeetion  of  Russian  sympathies  for  that  country,  displayed 
m  they  were  with  unsparing  violence,  in  which  despotic  severity 
atone  out  in  all  its  most  hideous  colours,  Russian  influence  in- 
creases to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

Austria,  aware  of  the  aide  from  which  danger  may  arise,  has 
tea  suentty  adopting  measures  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the 
Sdaval  population ;  she  has,  amongst  other  means,  established  the 
Hungarian  language  as  the  standard  of  the  country,  her  laws, 
It,  being  written  in  that  dialect. 

I  The  Slavonians  of  Austria  in  Hungary  may  be  relatively  said 
to  bear  the  same  analogy  to  her  as  Ireland  does  to  England. 
Discontent  exist*,  and  partly  from  the  same  causes  of  early  oppres- 
ses and  miagovernment ;  and  Austria,  proverbially  slow,  will 
lake  a  longer  period  to  remove  them  than  what  England  has 
done  in  respect  to  Ireland.  They  have  also,  in  common,  re- 
«*ne  to  the  same  energetic  mode  of  exciting  attention  to  their 
grievances,  by  a  reference  to  the  torch  and  the  dagger.  Burn- 
ings and  maraudings  are  put  into  requisition,  whenever  the  ne- 
eesrity  of  the  case  should  demand  it. 

"  The  Hungarians  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and 
defiance,  and  they  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  any  occasion 
tat  Day  present  itself  of  paying  back  to  their  oppressors  the 
contempt  which  they  have  heaped  on  them. 

"The  object  of  the  Government  of  Austria  (Leopold's  idea) 
was  to  Germanize  both ;  but  that  plan  failed,  and  only  served  to 
disgust  both  parties.  They,  the  Sclavonians,  have  hitherto  looked 
ap  to  the  Government  of  Vienna  as  their  protectors;  but  latterly 
the  current  of  events — a  combination  of  circumstances — have 
forced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  power  beyond  the  Car- 
pathian mountains. 

uIt  ia  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  however  the  Musco- 
vite tjrenny  may  fee  dfikated^hQWCYOt  visible  M  immediate 


Nothing  illegal  in  all  this.  Hungary  only  acted  on  the 
old  contract  with  Austria,  which  gave  her  her  own  inter- 
nal government ;  and,  as  the  popular  cause  was  momen- 
tarily triumphant,  the  King  went  to  Presburg  in  April, 
and  ratified  all  the  decrees.  Up  to  this  time,  not  a  man 
in  Hungary  dreamed  of  separation.  The  people  aud  nobles 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  efface  distinction,  to  establish 
civil,  religions,  and  political  liberty,  leaving  Austria  to 
act  in  Austria  Proper  as  she  liked,  being  nowise  con- 
nected with  her,  save  that  her  Emperor  was  also  their 
king,  an  unfortunate  event,  certainly,  but  not  binding  the 
two  nations.  But  Austria  was  not  prepared  to  give  up 
her  hopes.  To  make  Hungary  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  connect  her  as  Scotland  is  connected 
with  England,  had  been  the  scheme  of  nearly  all  her  rulers. 
Croatia  was  again  made  the  cat's-paw.  The  variety  of 
race  was  the  Machiavelian  weapon  of  the  empire.  Gay 
was  sent  to  Agram,  to  rouse  the  country  ;  but  something 
better  was  needed,  and  Colonel  Jellachich,  a  pupil  of  Ra- 
detzki,  was  called  from  Italy,  and  made  Ban  of  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Marguerin  thus  paints  this 
man : — 

"The  figure  of  Jellachich  is  sufficiently  curious  to  he  worth 
reproducing,  offering,  as  it  does,  the  lost  type  of  the  condottiefe 

are  its  effects  in  a  neighbouring  country,  yet  still  the  name  of 
Russia  inspires  no  dread;  on  the  contrary,  nowhere  is  she  more 
looked  up  to — more  feared — is  more  courted  than  by  these  en- 
thusiastic and  extraordinary  people.  In  those  countries  the  idea 
of  freedom  is  merely  that  of  freeing  themselves  from  any  present 
inconveniences,  and  shifting  the  yoke  from  one  master  to  another. 
There  ia  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  of  loyalty,  which,  when  a 
change  does  take  place,  it  will  not  be  individual  contests,  or  per- 
sonal pre-eminence,  but  that  of  masses  transferring  themselves 
spontaneously  to  the  new  dominion  that  they  may  choose  to  im- 
pose on  themselves. 

"  The  Hungarians  are  chiefly  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
those  countries,  and  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  cope  with 
the  people  on  any  serious  rising  or  expression  of  opinion.  As 
in  Poland,  so  in  all  those  neighbouring  countries,  there  are  but 
two  conditions,  via.,  noble  and  serf;  there  being  no  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  of  society,  or  what  is  called  a  middling  class 
— which  class  is  of  so  much  importance  in  England,  and  consti- 
tutional countries.  It  ia  the  want  of  that  which  rendered  the 
result  of  the  Polish  revolution  so  fatal  to  its  promoters,  and 
brought  it  again  under  the  merciless  yoke  of  the  Czar ;  it  having 
in  fact  no  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

"The  fact  of  Hungary  possessing  a  constitution  renders  the 
question  interesting.  This  nation  will  probably  be  the  theatre 
of  future  great  events,  and  upon  it  Austria  keeps  a  most  watchful 
eye.  Hungary  claims  to  be  a  country  quite  independent  of  Aus- 
tria, asks  nothing  of  Austria  as  a  state ;  but  since  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  King  of  Hungary,  many  griefs,  or  grievances  aa 
they  are  called,  are  made  known  from  the  Diet  through  the 
Hungarian  Chancery,  which  must  follow  the  King,  wherever 
he  should  reside,  and,  legally  speaking,  ought  to  be  the  only  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  Diet  and  their  King,  although 
the  Diet  is  by  no  means  the  Eepresentative  Assembly  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country — there  are  many  natives  and  many  dis- 
tricts of  country  within  its  mass,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Diet.  The  Diet  is  an  assembly  of  prelates,  public 
officers,  magistrates  or  peers,  deputies  from  comitats  or  counties, 
and  from  free-towns ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  individuals — the  widow 
pf  a  magistrate,  for  instance — to  send  personal  proxies  to  the 
Diet.  This  mixed  assembly  of  persons  is  connected  only  with  a 
privileged  class  in  this  country ;  unless  a  Sclavat  or  a  Wallach  ia 
from  office,  or  holding  land  immediately  under  the  Crown,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Diet.  Germans, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Sclavans,  Ruskaus,  and  many  other  nations  which 
could  be  enumerated,  unless  so  qualified,  can  never  raise  their 
voice  in  it,  or  make  a  complaint.  They  are  equally  excluded  from 
the  congregational  or  county  meetinge  of  each  comitat,  which 

forma  a  iwtth  mom  inpariaut  Mtf  of  the  Qowttttttian  than  the 
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of  the  16th  century.  Son  of  a  sergeant  whom  bravery  derated 
to  the  rank  of  general  and  baron,  of  a  cultivated  mind,  of  lofty 
manners,  clever  and  supple  as  a  Sclavonic,  he  boasts  in 
tarn  of  his  lofty  and  of  his  plebeian  origin.  True  Soudard, 
with  less  genius  than  morals,  he  drowns  in  gaiety,  which  delights 
his  soldiers,  his  thirst  for  money  and  his  ambition.  Actor  and 
Uluttriout  ckarlalan,  he  excels  in  those  smart  sayings  which  are 
repeated ;  while  one  day  he  gives  forth  Sclavonic  sentiments  to 
the  people  of  Prague,  boasts  of  attacking  Vienna  at  the  head  of 
a  Sclavonic  army,  and  declares  that  in  the  Magyar  he  is  attacking 
the  enemies  of  Germany,  while  next  day  he  and  his  Croats  bom- 
bard  Vienna.  .         .        The  people  of  Croatia,  at  first 

caught  by  his  loose  blue  trousers,  his  white  sottrka,  his  red  cloak, 
and  his  pictures  of  saints,  now  no  longer  believe  him." 

Jellachich  was  just  the  man  to  get  up  a  factitious  op- 
position in  Croatia,  which  certain  French  writers  place  in 
connection  with  Hungary,  in  the  same  position  that 
Hungary  is  to  Austria,  But  Croatia  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Hungary  as  Ireland  is  of  England,  less  the 
bad  government.  Croatia  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  Hungary  for  800  years,  and  Hungary  never  was  a  part 
of  Austria.  Croatia  sends  members  to  the  Hungarian 
parliament ;  Hungary  never  sent  a  deputy  to  Vienna. 
The  laws  of  Austria  touch  not  Hungary;  those  of  the 
latter  are  of  necessity  received  by  Croatia,  which  is  a 
privileged  province,  not  a  nation  united  by  solemn  treaties 
with  another.  The  other  complaints  of  Croatia  against 
Hungary  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  question  of  lan- 
guage. The  revenue  of  the  province  being  unequal  to  its 
expenditure,  Hungary  pays  the  difference.  Moreover, 
the  Hungarians  looked  even  to  their  prejudices,  and  de- 
creed that  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  voted  in 
Hungary,  should  have  no  effect  in  Croatia,  a  country 
Catholic  to  intolerance.  The  new  ministry,  moreover, 
offered  to  give  office  to  Croatian  members  ;  they  refused  ; 
it  then  twice  offered  to  Croatia  separation,  but  it  refused. 
Meanwhile,  the  Croatian  deputies  were  not  received  at 
Vienna. 

Jellachich,  creature  of  Austria,  and  not  elected  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Croatia,  who  had  no  such  power, 
prepared  to  rouse  the  province,  aided  by  the  cure"  Hurban, 
who  told  the  people  that  the  Magyars  wanted  to  convert 
the  whole  of  Croatia  by  force.  National  prejudices,  or 
rather  provincial  prejudices,  still  more  narrow,  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  most  of  all,  vast  promise  of  booty, 
roused  not  only  the  Croats,  but  brought  in  Bosniac  and 
Servian  volunteers.  Hungary  complained.  Austria  pre- 
tended to  blame  the  Ban,  and  declared  him  a  rebel.  But 
Jellachich  showed  the  private  despatches,  signed  by  the 
Emperor's  ministers,  telling  him  to  proceed.  These 
despatches  were  all  found  in  duplicate  in  Vienna. 
Jellachich  then  refused  to  go  to  Fresburg,  called  the 
municipality  of  Agram  a  diet,  purged  it  by  force  of  its 
liberal  majority,  suppressed  the  press,  and  declared 
Croatia  free  from  Hungary.  The  Hungarians  calmly 
appealed  to  their  king,  who  had  now  flown  to  Innsbruck. 

The  Hungarians  called  Jellachich  to  appear  at  Festh, 
to  answer  for  his  rebellion  ;  the  Ban  went  to  Innsbruck, 
where/he  was  rapturously  received. 

But  on  the  5th  July  the  Diet  met  at  Pesth,  and  to 
them  the  Archduke  Palatine  declared  that  Ferdinand  had 
no  hand  in  the  troubles  of  Croatia,  quoting  the  official  de- 
claration of  Jellachich,  a  rebel,  while  the  same  day  200,000 
florins  were  sent  him.  The  Hungarian  ministry  tried 
conciliation,  called  on  the  Croatians  to  come  and  tell  their 
grievances  by  their  deputies,  and  received,  for  answer — 
rebellion.      Meanwhile,  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 


and  the  formation  of  a  national  army  of  200,000  men,  with 
a  loan  of  four  millions  sterling,  were  proposed  by  Kossuth 
and  Ssemer,  and  voted  unanimously. 

The  Austrian  camarilla  negotiated,  to  gain  time,  and 
threw  in  the  Italian  question  as  a  stumbling-block,  offer- 
ing  to  put  down  Croatia  if  Hungary  would  aid  in  putting 
down  Italy.  Despite  tremendous  opposition,  the  Hun- 
garian ministers  voted  40,000  men  for  Italy,  to  show  their 
good  faith  to  their  king.  But  the  Austrians  only  obtained 
these  40,000  men  after  solemn  declaration  that  they  in- 
tended giving  free  government  in  Italy.*  Kossuth  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity,  but  he  looked  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction.  It  was  useless ;  Austria  had  no  gratitude.  The 
alliance  of  Hungary  with  the  Austrian  Liberals,  and  its 
vote  that  it  would  never  war  against  Germany,  irritated  the 
Imperial  cabinet,  the  more  that  the  Magyars  thus  showed 
how  false  were  the  insinuations  of  their  enmity  to  all  things 
German. 

But  Batthyani  and  Jellachich  met  at  Vienna,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  administration  of  Croatia  should  remain 
with  themselves,  while  the  Croat  deputies  were  to  sit  at 
Pesth,  and  address  the  Diet  in  Hungarian.  Any  other 
pretension  would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  member 
for  Swansea  speaking  Welsh,  the  member  for  Glasgow  in 
the  ancient  Scotch  dialect,  and  the  Irish  members  in  theirs. 
But  Radetzki  had  gained  victories  in  Italy,  and  Jellachich 
and  the  camarilla  became  bold.  They  asked  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Hungarian  Ministries  of  War  and  Finance; 
which  of  course  was  refused.  Ail  this  at  once  proved  that 
Jellachich  was  a  mere  instrument  of  Austria. 

But  the  Hungarians  wished  to  try  everything,  before 
they  appealed  to  arms.  Two  ministers,  Deak  and  Batth- 
yani, went  to  Vienna,  bearing  the  resignation  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  unless  Jella- 
chich were  stopped  in  his  warlike  preparations.  They  were 
not  received.  A  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
Diet  went  next ;  who  thus  addressed  the  king,  by  the  lips 
of  M.  Pazmandy,  just  made  prisoner  by  Austria : — 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  fidelity  we  have  always  shown  daring 
ages  to  your  ancestors,  that  we  now  call  on  yon  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  our  kingdom.  Hungary  was  not  united  to  your  crows 
as  a  conquered  province,  but  as  a  free  nation,  whose  privileges 
and  independence  yon  swore  to  preserve  at  your  crowning.  The 
wishes  of  the  people  have  been  fulfilled,  thanks  to  the  lavs  car- 
ried by  the  last  Diet.  Why  are  the  rights  of  the  nation  menaced 
by  an  insurrection  where  chiefs  openly  say,  they  are  fighting  in 
the  interest  of  your  Majesty  P  While  the  blood  of  Hungary  is 
flowing  in  Italy  to  defend  the  Austrian  monarchy,  a  part  of  her 
children  are  being  perfidiously  excited  against  the  rest,  and  im- 
pelled to  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Insurrection  me- 
naces our  frontiers,  and  while  pretending  to  be  rising  to  strengthen 
our  authority,  attacks  the  integrity  of  our  kingdom,  our  new  and 
ancient  liberties.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  we  call  on  your 
Majesty  to  order  the  Hungarian  regiments  to  obey  the  Hungarian 
ministry  without  reserve.  We  wish  Croatia  to  be  free  from  mili- 
tary despotism,  to  unite  fraternally  with  Hungary.  We  further 
demand  of  your  Majesty  to  withdraw  from  yon  reactionary  coun- 
cils, to  sanction  at  once  all  voted  by  the  Diet  of  Pesth,  to  come 
sod  dwell  at  Pesth  in  the  midst  of  your  people,  and  thus  save  the 
country." 

An  evasive  reply  was  all  that  was  obtained.  The  same 
day  Jellachich  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  honours.  This 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Viennese  people  showed  their 
sympathy  with  the  Magyars  by  singing  the  Bakotsy,  their 
national  revolutionary  song.  All  the  Austrian  liberals 
did  the  same.  The  cause  of  the  Magyars  was  that  of 
freedom.    On  the  11th  September,  the  deputation  brought 

*  See  the  debates  of  the  Diet  in  La  B<mgne%  *»  1948. 
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their  King's  answer  to  the  Diet.  The  ministry  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Palatine,  who  accepted, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  govern  until  a  new  ministry 
una  formed.  Jellaehich  was  marching  on  Pesth.  Hun- 
gary was  lost  if  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
Austrian.  A  deputy  declared  that  the  Palatine  could  not 
govern  without  a  ministry,  and  called  on  the  ex-ministry 
to  remain  in  office  until  new  ones  were  re-elected.  They 
accepted,  and  their  first  act  was  to  organise  the  national 
snny.  Kossuth,  meanwhile,  declared  that  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  king,  and  only  defended  themselves  against 
his  perfidious  Austrian  advisers. 

Hungary  was  almost  defenceless — all  her  munitions  had 
been  removed.  Her  regular  troops  were  in  Italy,  Gallicia, 
and  Bohemia.  The  National  Guard  was  appealed  to,  and 
a  few  regiments  recalled  from  the  Lower  Danube.  The 
danger  was  serious. 

Jellaehich  took  Fehervar  in  German  Stuhlweissenbourg, 
and  on  the  29th  September  marched  on  Pesth.  He  was 
met  by  an  Hungarian  army,  whose  infantry,  composed  wholly 
of  national  guards,  bore  the  shock  of  the  Ban's  cuirassiers, 
while  the  artillery,  worked  by  students,  destroyed  them. 
Two  regiments  of  hussars  annihilated  the  Croat  infantry, 
and  JeOachieh  demanded  an  armistice,  during  which  he 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  rear-guard.  The  Revolution 
of  Vienna  followed.  This  should  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  made  Hungary  free,  and  Austria  a  Republic. 
All  that  was  required  was  that  the  Hungarians  should 
march  on  Vienna.  The  Diet  of  Vienna  hesitated  to  call 
n  the  Hungarians,  and  did  it  too  late.  Windischgratz 
and  Jellaehich  had  had  time  to  concentrate  a  vast  army. 
Had  the  Hungarians  entered  Vienna,  and  given  the  Aus- 
trian Diet  courage  to  proclaim  the  Republio  as  they  wished, 
Austria  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  Prance. 

But  it  was  not  so;  and,  the  Austrian  Revolution  crushed, 
the  first  thought  of  the  Emperor  has  been  to  crush  Hun- 


gry. 


»• 


*  We  place  considerable  reliance  on  a  work  entitled  "Austria," 
oy  Mr.  £.  P.  Thomson,  published  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 
dozing  the  present  year,  because  the  author  ia  a  man  of  liberal 
opinions,  who  visited  Austria  and  eiamined  these  questions  on 
the  spot  He  ia  also  a  traveller  of  considerable  experience;  and 
bis  former,  work  w  A  Life  in  Russia ;  or,  the  Discipline  of 
Despotism,"  has  been  considered  authoritative.  He  says,  re- 
garding this  matter,  with  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring 


"The  pretence  of  the  Hungarians  that  they  took  up  arms  to 
«etre  the  adoption  of  liberal  principles  in  the  empire,  was  a  poli- 
tical fraud,  which  exposed  itself  by  the  tone  of  independence  they 
ungated  when  they  perceived  the  authority  of  Austria  was  on 
fa  wane,  and  were  emboldened,  in  consequence,  to  put  forward 
the  immoderate  pretensions  and  demands  which  originated  the 
var,  and  called  forth  the  Ban,  a  Croat,  who,  dreading  the  servi- 
tode  intended  to  be  imposed  on  his  countrymen,  unsheathed  his 
sword  to  save  the  liberties  and  the  undivided  power  of  the  em- 
pire. Should  the  Hungarians  under  Kossuth  succeed  (a  result 
little  to  be  apprehended),  the  Sclavonian  race  would  be  subju- 
gated and  deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  and  Austria  would  fail 
into  the  hands  of  wild  theorists,  instead  of  being  regenerated." 

The  preceding  account  of  the  Hungarian  quarrel  should  be 
read  along  with  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Thomson's  work, 
"Austria,"  by  those  who  cannot  read  the  work.  The  two  acounts 
differ  greatly.  Both  are  by  able,  liberal  writers  ;  but  in  point 
of  information,  we  believe  Mr.  Thomson  necessarily  has  the 
superiority,  from  the  eiraunstance  that  he  has  devoted  time  on 
the  spot  to  this  inquiry  :— « 

H  The  contagion  of  the  Trench  revolution  having  previously  set 
the  restless  nationalities  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  a  ferment, 
Htugary  had  sailed  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  crisis,  to 


plunge  into  the  arena,  and  to  demand  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  The  concession  was  at  once  accorded, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  a  distinct  state  with  its  own  king  and  die, 
with  an  independent  administration,  and  with  political  institu- 
tions modelled  according  to  the  demands  preferred ;  but,  as  if 
instigated  by  terror,  or  bewildered  by  the  pressure  of  events,  the 
Austrian  Government  conceded  to  that  of  Hungary  the  power  to 
exercise  over  others  the  very  prerogative  against  which  they  had 
themselves  rebelled,  namely,  to  bring  the  Sclavonian  provinces  on 
their  borders  into  the  same  relations  with  the  Diet  at  Pesth, 
which  they  had  themselves  so  strenuously  repudiated  at  the 
court  of  Vienna.  Dissensions  and  jealousies  had  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  various  racesinhabiting  Hungary;  but  the  Mag- 
yars, though  the  dominant,  and,  physically  considered,  the  superior 
race,  were  so  numerically  weak  as  to  furnish  barely  a  fourth  part 
of  the  total  returns  of  the  census;  the  remainder,  excepting  an 
inconsiderable  element  of  Germans,  and  about  a  million  Walla- 
chians,  being  made  up  entirely  of  Sclavonians.  Formerly,  the  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue  stood  in  the  same  stead  to  this  motley  popu- 
lation as  it  did  in  the  old  times  to  the  literati  of  Europe,  and 
enabled  them  to  meet  for  common  purposes  on  a  neutral  ground. 
But  this  compromise  was  terminated,  some  years  back,  by  the  sub- 
stitution, on  the  part  of  .the  overweening  Magyars,  of  their  own 
national  language  for  the  conventional  Latin;  and  this  example 
and  foretaste  of  their  oppressive  ambition  was  naturally  ill-received. 
At  the  late  crisis,  however,  the  Diet  availed  themselves  of  a 
situation  in  .which  the  court  of  Vienna  seemed  scarcely  to  retain 
the  power  of  refusing  anything,  and  obtained  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion for  definitively  and  absolutely  incorporating  with  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  those  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  on 
their  southern  border,  which  had  hitherto  retained  a  quati  inde- 
pendence of  their  own — the  whole  constituted  kingdom  being  of 
course  intended  to  represent  only  the  dominant  nationality  of 
the  Magyars. 

"  But,  in  this  project,  they  met  with  an  opposition  quite  un- 
expected, at  least  in  such  force.  The  nationality  of  the  Scla- 
vonians had  been  quickened,  by  the  revolutionary  epidemic,  into 
a  passion  quite  as  lively  as  that  of  the  Magyars;  and  they  very 
reasonably  considered  that  if  the  new  system  of  politics  emanci- 
pated the  Hungarians  from  the  control  of  the  Germans,  it  could 
hardly  be  so  anomalous  in  its  operations  as  to  subject  them  to 
the  control  of  the  Hungarians.  Accordingly,  the  Provincial 
Diet  of  Croatia  returned  a  flat  refusal  to  the  propositions  des- 
patched from  Pesth,  and  where,  upon  the  strength  of  the  im- 
perial sanction,  the  Hungarians  prepared  to  enforce  their  will  by 
arms,  Baron  Jellaehich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  promptly  accepted 
the  appeal,  and,  taking  the  initiative,  at  once  inarched  upon 
Hungary." 

The  career  of  few  men  taking  an  active  part  in  the  world's 
present  business  has  been  less  understood,  and  more  misrepre- 
sented, than  that  of  Jellaehich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  He  is  not 
surely  to  be  despised  in  Prance  because  he  is  the  leader  of 
armies,  and  not  a  man  of  large  fortune — in  Prance,  whose  ablest 
marshals  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  is  trusted  by  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  and  they  should  know  him  best.  If  he  had  been 
equally  well  trusted  by  the  Austrian  court,  the  aid  of  Russia 
would  not  have  been  required.  Windischgratz  imagined  that  he 
could  manage  the  Hungarians  without  him,  after  they  were 
driven  into  a  corner ;  and  we  remember  the  difference  between 
the  end  and  the  commencement  of  last  year's  campaign.  This 
year  he  has  been  left  to  contend  with  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Hungarian  army,  while  the  Austrians  and  Russians  are  ma- 
nosuvering  around  Comoro. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  war,  in  which,  if  Austria  and  Russia 
are  successful,  they  will  crush  Magyar  freedom ;  and  if  the  Mag- 
yars beat  their  opponents  they  will  destroy  Croatian  and  Scla- 
vonian liberty. 

It  is  terrible  that  these  results  to  Hungarian  freedom,  and  to 
Europe,  should  arise  from  the  perverse  determination  of  the 
Magyars  to  use  their  old,  and  certainly  very  poor  language,  in  a 
Diet  where  the  great  majority  of  deputies  should  have  been, 
but  were  not,  Sclavonians — because  perfect  freedom  was  not 
established. 

We  remember  no  ease  in  which  a  more  urgent  reason  existed 
for  the  intervention  of  the  British  cabinet  than  this  most  cala- 
mitous war;  where  liberty  is  absolutely  assailed  by  both  parlies 
— and  where  the  good  offices  of  a  free  and  powerful  state  might 
yet  save  Europe  from  devastation,  or  war  to  the  knife  for  the 
existence  of  civilisation. 
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It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  remnants  of  ancient 
customs,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found;  but  when  we 
meet  with  any  such,  now  existing  among  our  com- 
patriots, where  they  have  been  maintained  from  time 
immemorial,  yet  apparently  derived  from  Jewish  or  East- 
ern institutions  in  ages  the  most  remote,  we  are  im- 
mediately set  adrift  on  a  most  exoiting  field  of  specu- 
lation, relating  to  no  less  than  the  original  peopling  of 
our  globe,  and  more  especially  as  to  what  was,  or  whence 
came,  the  particular  race  of  mankind  from  which  our 
British  ancestors  sprung.  The  late  learned  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  (himself  an  Irishman)  often  observed,  that  the 
customs  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  bear  a  very  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews.  One  of  the 
customs  here  alluded  to  is  the  Ullaloo,  or  death-howl, 
a  counterpart  to  which  we  shall  find  in  Matthew  ix. 
23,  where  is  distinctly  mentioned  "  the  minstrels  and 
people  making  a  noise"  in  the  chamber  of  the  recent 
dead.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that  in  the  Bhetland 
Islands,  several  customs,  forms  of  speech,  and  habitual 
ideas,  are  to  be  detected,  much  more  assimilated  to 
the  ancient  Irish  than  to  any  other  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles;  though  if  these  things  betoken,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  same  Eastern  original,  the  branches 
of  that  great  portion  of  the  human  family  from  which 
the  Irish  and  the  Shetlanders  have  severally  descended, 
must  have  been  divided  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  settlement  and  peopling  of  these  parts  of  our  conn- 
try.  Recurring  again  to  Scripture  narrative  (be  it 
remembered  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  authentic 
history  in  the  world)  in  exemplification  of  our  remark, 
we  find  the  expression,  "friend  of  the  bridegroom," 
mentioned  in  John  iii.  29,  and  referred  to  in  other 
places.  This  is  the  skothabin,  or  internuncio,  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  conducting  of  Jewish  match- 
makings, whose  office  it  is  to  arrange  preliminaries,  and 
afterwards  conduct  the  bridal  solemnities,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  notions  of  decorum,  which  prescribe  a 
very  strict  guardianship  and  seclusion  of  unmarried 
females.  Now,  it  must  be  certainly  considered  a  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that  in  Shetland  life  the  offices  of 
a  person  called  a  proctor  are  invariably  in  request  in 
the  wooings  among  the  peasantry;  he  is  generally  an 
intimate,  and  of  course  he  is  a  trusted,  friend  of  the 
intended  bridegroom,  whom  he  always  accompanies  on 
his  first  visits.  When  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  he  is  made  the  channel  of  communication,  the  ad- 
viser, the  arbiter,  and,  in  fact,  completely  the  shoBhabin 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  ob- 
vious and  appropriate  of  the  customs  we  have  been  al- 
luding to,  is  the  ceremony  of  espousal  or  betrothal, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  which 
now  lingers  among  us  only  in  the  most  remote  districts 
of  Ireland,  and  universally  in  the  primitive  Isles  of 
Shetland.*    In  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  where  so  many 

»  The  writer  is  probably  unacquainted  with  tlio  circum- 
stance, that  similar  practices  are  quite  common  in  mant 
parts  of  the  mainland  of  8cotland.  The  shoskabin  is  a  re- 
cognised official,  still  under  a  different  name,  even  in  the 
inral  and  upland  districts  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  west  of 
Sootlan<l,  where  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  clone  affinity  to  either  the  Irish  or  the  Shetlanders.  In 
the  West  of  Scotland,  the  peasantry  use  a  less  agreeable 
looking  nam©  to  designate  the  friend  of  the  "  wooer,"  who 
is  called  the  "  black-foot,"  of  which,  however,  he  cannot 
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interesting  pictures  of  social  life  are  incidentally  pre- 
sented to  our  notice,  we  find  numberless  references  to 
this  custom  of  betrothal,  which  is  still  in  practice  among 
the  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  A  couple 
intending  to  join  in  matrimony,  signify  their  design  to 
their  assembled  friends  and  relations,  in  whose  presence 
they  plight  their  troth,  by  affixing  their  signatures  to 
a  document  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  bride- 
groom presents  to  the  lady  certain  gifts,  which,  when 
circumstances  permit,  are  purposely  chosen  of  the  ra- 
rest elegance,  and  of  great  value.  Betrothal  may  take 
place  one  week,  or  year,  or  many,  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage and  consequent  removal  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band's home  *  Originally  this  ceremony  also  was  (ss  it 
still  is  in  the  East,  and  among  the  ancient  Israelites) 
as  binding  as  the  marriage-vow  itself,  and  its  conse- 
quent obligations  might  be  abandoned,  or  infringed  with 
as  little  impunity.  To  this  end  did  the  servant  of 
Abraham  put  on  Rebecca  the  jewels  and  ornaments  he 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  thus  espousing  or  con- 
tracting her  in  his  young  master's  name.  Hence,  too, 
arose  the  dilemma  of  Joseph  in  respect  to  his  "es- 
poused" (betrothed,  but  not  married)  wife,  the  blessed 
virgin.  Our  readers  will  immediately  recollect,  too, 
that  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delightful  fictions  is  found- 
ed on  this  ancient  rite,  the  only  resemblance  to  which 
in  England  or  Scotland  now,  may  be  traced  in  the 
legal  formality  of  signing  what  we  call  the  "  marriage 
contract,"  when  the  parties  are  in  affluent  circumstan- 
ces; but  this,  being  only  an  allotment  of  worldly  goods, 
is  quite  a  distinct  observance  from  the  former. 

In  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  engagement  (except 
in  so  far  as  any  other  implied  promise  is  in  honour 
binding),  the  common  Shetland  custom  does  not  in- 
volve the  parties.  It  is  thus  conducted : — On  the  Sa- 
turday previous  to  the  day  of  marriage,  which  latter 
is  almost  always  on  Thursday,  the  bridegroom,  attend- 
ed by  his  best  man,  gives  in  the  names  to  the  clerk  for 
proclamation  of  banns  in  church  next  day,  and  then 
proceeds  straight  to  the  bride's  house,  where  all  the  im- 
mediate relations  of  both  parties  have  been  invited  to 
a  special  feast.f  A  sober,  social  meeting,  and  drinking 
of  health  to  the  contracting  pair,  is  all  the  ceremonial; 
but  this  is  called  "the  contract,"  and  in  practice, 
though  not'in  law,  the  parties  are  considered  bound  to 
eaeh  other— they  are  called  "  half  married  ;"  and  in  very 
few  instances — a  few  there  have  been — have  the  pro- 
complain,  as  the  lover  himself  is  designated  the  "  whitet 
foot."  Black-footing  is  the  amusement  of  every  winter 
tiight  In  Lanarkshire;  hat  undoubtedly  it  originates  in  the 
custom  noticed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  as  preva'eot 
in  Hheiland,  and  originally  in  the  Enst.  The  blaok-footis 
the|legitimat6  successor  of  the  shoshahin. — Ed.  T.  M. 

*  BetroLhal  was  a  very  common  cusrom  amongst  our  an- 
cestors, although  it  came  ultimately  to  be  more  observed 
itmongst  the  aristocracy  than  among  the  common  people  or 
peasantry.  It  was  not,  however,  confined  to  them,  we  trace 
the  custom  chiefly'tbrough  their  agency,  because  historiins 
recorded  their  transactions,  while  they  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  narrate  the  domestic  stories  of  the  peasantry ;  bat 
it  prevailed  amongst  all  classes. 

f  This  custom  is  not  merged  in  8  cot  Is  rid,  as  our  flbetissd 
friend  supposes,  into  the  signature  of  a  marriage  contrast ; 
'or  the  "  booking  feast''  is  still  quite  common  amongst  par- 
ties who  would  no  more  think  of  providing  a  marriage  con- 
tract than  of  purchasing  a  coach  and  four,  OT  of  spending 
the  honeymoon  on  "  the  Rhine." 
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ceedings  of  the  wedding  subsequently  stopped,  yea, 
though  five  days  intervene,  and  there  is  often  "  much 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip," — and  this  may  serve  as  a 
motto  for  the  following  incident  which  took  place  only 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  little  hamlets  or  clusters  of  fishermen's   cot- 
tages in  Shetland  are  almost  always  built  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  narrow  sounds  which  separate  the  differ- 
ent islands,  or  of  those  arms  of  the  sea  called  voes,  with 
which  the  land  is  everywhere  deeply  indented.     One 
of  the  longest  and  most  solitary  of  these  voes  is  the 
scene  of  our  story.     The  adjacent  hills  were  covered 
with  black  peat-moss,  and  sloped  pretty  steeply  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  head  of  the  voe,  just  where 
a  rapid  brook  found  its  way  through  an  expanse  of 
silvery  sand  into  the  sea,  whose  wintry  waves  often 
swelled  the  little  stream  with  their  briny  flood  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  stood  two  or  three  straw- 
thatched  cottages,  surrounded  by  a  few  patches  of  cul- 
tivated land.    All  the  rest  of  the  scenery  was  drear  and 
bleak.   Several  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  flat  beach, 
a  stone's  cast  from  the  cottages;  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  low  dyke  of  rough  stones,  and  within  this  slight  in- 
cisure on  one  occasion  stood  a  pair  of  youthful  lovers. 
They  had  grown  up  from  childhood  together ;  but  their 
course  of  love  was  not  to  run  smooth.  The  maiden  was  fair 
and  gentle — she  was  also  silent  and  reserved,  though, 
could  her  heart  have  been  read,  it  would  have  been  seen 
that  few  loved  more  deeply.  Her  father  was  what  is  called 
"well  to  do"  among  his  class,  and  he  brought  up  his 
family  to  careful  industry.  He  had  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
ponies,  and  as  he  regularly  paid  his  rent  by  the  produce  of 
his  fishing;  he  was  generally  able,  about  reckoning  time, 
to  add  something  to  the  small  hoard  in  his  landlord's 
hands.    The  young  man's  connections,  on  the  contrary, 
were  unsteady  and  thriftless,  and  this,  the  youngest 
son,  was  now  about  to  follow  several  others  who  had 
gone  abroad  as  seamen.     Willie,  it  might  be  thought, 
had  an  endearing  tie  to  his  birthplace,  as  he  felt  the 
clasping  hand  of  the  young  girl  by  his  side ;  but  yet  it 
seemed  too  fragile  to  restrain  his  restless  desire  of  de- 
sultory rambling,  especially  when  the  well-understood 
objection  of  the  maiden's  family  to  their  union  was  con- 
sidered.     So,  on  that  still  spring  evening,  with  the 
holy  stars  alone  witnesses  of  their  tryst,  by  the  boat- 
*mt,  Willie  and  Enga  said  their  parting  words,  and 
made  their  parting  vows. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Enga  never  heard  of  or 
from  her  absent  lover !  This  is,  unfortunately,  an  oc- 
currence too  common  in  Shetland  families,  wnere  any 
of  the  members  have  gone  a  roving,  to  cause  much  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  did  occasion  tender  and  lasting  regret  in 
one  fond  bosom,  which  breathed  many  a  secret  sigh  to 
the  hallowed  memory  of  a  first  love. 

Now  Enga  had  several  wooers.  Her  parents  were 
worldly  wise,  and,  after  the  most  ancient  and  approved 
methods  of  cruel  parents,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  daughter  that  her  lover  was  false — was  dead — 
was,  in  short,  no  longer  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  she 
must  forthwith  wed  another — a  much  richer,  and 
steadier,  though,  sooth  to  say,  less  loveable  bridegroom. 
Enga  was  persuaded  —over-persuaded,  it  matters  not 
how.  Whisper  it  not  to  the  stars,  guardian  spirit  of 
faithful  love!  The  simple  bridal  arrangements  were 
made — the  H  contract  day"  arrived — a  goodly  number 
of  guests  assembled,  for  whom  abundance  of  excellent 


appropriate  cheer  was  provided.  The  mother  bustled 
about  in  the  joy  of  her  heart.  The  father,  equally  self- 
satisfied,  was  more  dignified  in  his  hospitable  duties- 
sisters  dressed  and  smiled — brothers  were  boisterously 
merry — and  all  were  glad,  as  beseemed  the  occasion,  but 
one !  A  bride  is  not  expected  to  be  gay ;  but  Enga 
did  not  even  look  quietly  happy.  She  was  pale  and 
abstracted,  and  at  times  even  seemed  as  if  not  quite 
satisfied  she  was  acting  rightly.  She  remained  calm, 
however,  till  her  father,  in  asking  for  a  blessing  on  the 
food,  added  a  short  petition  that  the  intended  nuptials 
might  be  happy  and  prosperous.  Then  Enga  turned 
aside  to  wipe  the  scalding  tears  that  rolled  down  her 
wan  face,  and  the  old  grandame  shook  her  head,  and 
muttered  that — 

"  Threatened  love,  and  thrawn  kiss 
Never  deserved  wedded  bliss !  * 

The  first  dish  of  tea  had  been  taken.  This  refresh- 
ment is  always  made  a  meal  of,  and  is  lingered  over 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  while  the  knitting-needles  ply  busily. 
During  the  interval  that  followed,  when  the  conversa- 
tion (or  gossip,  if  the  reader  pleases,)  was  general,  a 
slight  signal  from  a  serving-girl  near  the  door  called 
Enga's  attention.  Internally  wondering  for  what  pur- 
pose she  could  be  wanted  on  that  occasion,  yet  glad  to 
escape  from  observation  for  a  time,  the  bride  stole  out. 
A  young  man  met  her  near  the  doorway,  and  saying 
there  was  one  at  hand  who  wished  to  speak  a  word  to 
her,  he  led  her  towards  the  sea-beach.  It  was  a  wild 
night  in  mid-winter,  a  drizzling  rain  was  driven  by  the 
sighing  wind  into  mist  again,  and  Enga  shivered  as  she 
felt  the  cold  damp  of  the  air,  in  contrast  with  the  cheer- 
ful light  and  overheated  atmosphere  she  had  left.  But 
in  an  instant  all  this  was  forgotten,  as  she  felt  a  manly 
arm  encircle  her,  and  heard  a  voice  she  thought  she 
ought  to  know,  whisper  tremblingly — "  Is  it  to  find  my 
Enga  the  bride  of  another  I  am  come  ?  '*  The  poor 
girl,  in  pitiable  bewilderment,  could  only  gasp  out, 
"she  thought  he  never  would  come  back  more.'* 

"It  is  not  too  late,"  was  the  hurried  rejoinder ; 
"  will  you  come  with  me,  my  first,  my  only  love  P  "   A 
willing  affirmative  was  hardly  spoken,  ere  she  was  hur- 
ried off,  nothing  loath,  between  her  old  lover  and  his 
companion,  who  had  first  accosted  her,  (in  short,  he 
who,  as  we  said  above,  is  called  the  proctor.)     They 
came  to  the   boat-noost,  the  trysting-plaoe  of  their 
young  affection,  where  they  had  parted ;  and  as  each 
recalled  those  scenes,  they  pressed  closer  to  one  another 
— sacred  memories  thrilled  at  their  hearts  !     A  boat 
lay  ready  afloat,  and  into  it  the  men  helped  the  young 
woman,  and  pushed  off.     The  light  bark  shot  into  the 
water,  and  rocked  fearfully  in  the  rising  surge.     Little 
recked  the  thoughtless  party  that  the  tide  was  running 
strong,  that  heavy  gusts  of  wind  were  rushing  down  the 
gullies  of  the  adjacent  hills,  the  indicators  of  a  winter's 
storm ;  while  the  booming  roar  of  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  reverberated  the  well-known  sounds  of  dan- 
ger, and  how  often  on  those  wild  shores  of  death !     In 
defiance,  or  desperation,  however,  the  men  hoisted  their 
square  sail.     Willie  took  the  helm  and  the  sheet  rope 
in  either  hand ;  Andrew,  his  companion,  stood  by  the 
halyard,  and  Enga  trembling,  yet  unshrinking,  seated 
herself  at  her  lover's  feet.     During  the  next  hour  of 
an  adventurous  sail,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  exoept 
it  might  be  a  whisper  of  encouragement  and  endear- 
ment from  Willie  to  his  stolen  bride.     The  men  were 
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too  well  acquainted  with  their  duty  in  the  management 
of  their  boat,  and  too  intent  on  its  performance,  for  con- 
versation, or  even  remark ;  and  truly  it  needed  all  the 
courage,  energy,  and  dexterity,  for  which  Shetland  boat- 
men are  remarkable,  to  guide  those  voyagers  that  night 
on  their  dangerous  way.  The  thick  rain  at  first  drove 
violently,  mingled  with  the  sea-spray,  which  broke  in 
drenching  showers  over  the  defenceless  trio.  Bat  they 
had  hardly  commenced  their  voyage,  when,  as  the  wind 
rose  each  minute,  the  sky  cleared,  only  to  exhibit  more 
unequivocally  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  light  the  moon- 
less, starless  sky,  had  hitherto  displayed,  viz.,  the  au- 
rora boreal  is,  in  all  its  flashing,  fearful,  mysterious 
energy — that  singular  phenomenon  for  which  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  assign  a  cause,  but  which  is 
always  in  Shetland  the  precursor  or  accompaniment 
of  the  most  stormy  weather.  Well  was  it  for  our 
voyagers  now  that  they  had  even  this  light  to  guide 
them,  which  yet  they  regarded  with  profound  and  super- 
stitious awe.  As  the  eccentric  corruscations  of  the 
aurora  darted  upwards  and  around,  now  illuminat- 
ing the  whole  zenith,  and  the  next  moment  shedding 
a  crimson  glory,  as  of  the  dawn,  on  the  encircling 
horizon,  the  reflection  of  the  radiance  on  the  curling 
rests  of  the  waves  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  men 
to  avoid,  by  dexterous  steering,  those  rushing  billows 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  frail  skiff.  How  she 
flew  through  the  angry  waters,  "like  a  thing  of  life," 
bearing  the  fates  of  brave,  devoted  hearts! — and 
there  were  few,  indeed,  on  Shetland  ground,  even  of 
the  most  dauntless,  who  would  have  braved  those 
terrific  elements  that  night.  There  was  a  point  of 
land  the  men  anxiously  watched  for ;  but,  so  rapid 
was  their  progress,  ere  they  imagined  they  could  by 
possibility  have  reached  it,  a  momentary  unwonted 
brilliance  of  the  whole  arch  of  the  sky  showed  them 
to  be  close  upon  it. 

Suddenly,  ere  any  precautionary  measures  could  be 
adopted,  the  well-reefed  canvas  flapped  backwards,  the 
meeting  stream  of  tide  caught  the  boat  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind, and  in  another  instant  all  had  been  over,  but 
that  the  quick  lowering  of  the  sail,  and  a  rapid  dex- 
terous turn  of  the  helm,  sent  the  brave  and  buoy- 
ant little  bark  rocking  off  from  the  point  of  danger, 
after  a  fearful  stagger,  and  almost  total  plunge  in  the 
boiling  surges.  At  that  awful  moment,  the  poor  bride 
gave  one  suppressed  but  bitter  scream ;  but  Willie 
said  steadily,  "  Courage,  love,  trust  to  me,  and  sit 
still."  She  did  so,  gaining  nerve  from  the  cool  self- 
possession  of  him  in  whose  hands  she  had  entrusted 
her  destiny ;  and,  the  momentary  peril  passed,  they 
were  soon  running  before  a  comparatively  fair  wind 
and  tide,  and  Enga,  with  loving,  trusting  helpfulness, 
could  bale  out  the  water  that  had  so  nearly  swamped 
their  frail  vessel. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  the  voyagers  welcomed  the 
light  that  showed  the  dwelling  they  were  bound  for — 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk.  Here  they 
landed,  thoroughly  wet,  and  stiff  with  cold,  and  here 
it  may  be  said  Enga  first  saw  her  returned  lover.  Drip- 
ping, disordered,  well-nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
contending  emotions  as  he  was,  she  was  still  gratefully 
conscious  he  was  the  Willie  of  her  early  dreams. 
Then,  too,  she  learned  that  he  had  only  reached  his 
native  shore  the  day  previously,  and,  by  mere  accident, 
met  an  old  neighbour,  who  informed  him  that  Enga 


was  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage.  Without  a  moment's 
delay  he  set  off,  hoping  to  be  in  time,  yet  hardly  dar- 
ing to  anticipate  that  first  love  would  be  omnipotent. 
The  young  people  were  kindly  refreshed  at  the  school- 
house,  and  ere  they  left  it,  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
bride,  by  substituting  her  first,  instead  of  her  late  lover's 
name,  in  the  proclamation  lines  for  the  following  day. 
After  an  hour's  rest,  and  Enga  had  been  more  com- 
fortably wrapped  up  by  her  friends,  the  travellers  again 
set  out  on  foot  for  a  walk  of  several  miles  over  a 
moorland  hill,  so  that  it  was  considerably  past  mid- 
night when  the  returned  sailor  stood,  with  his  dearly- 
won  bride,  at  his  father's  door. 

What  a  welcome  the  runaway  pair  received,  the 
affectionate,  hospitable  hearts  that  sit  by  many  an 
humble  Shetland  hearth  could  better  imagine  than  ire 
describe.  Ere  the  sailor  sought  the  rest  he  so  much 
needed,  he  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings  abroad, 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  his  friends  not  having 
received  any  communications  from  him,  intimating, 
moreover,  that,  having  won  in  foreign  service  both 
honour  and  gains,  he  meant  to  devote  his  earnings  and 
his  life  to  his  beloved  Enga,  whom  he  had  so  nearly 
lost.  Then  Enga  blushed  and  smiled,  as  a  happy  bride 
ought. 

While  our  Shetland  Lochinvar  was  thus  gallantly 
bearing  off  the  prize,  to  which,  indeed,  he  was  but 
justly  entitled,  what  took  place  at  the  house  she  had 
so  precipitately  left  ?  It  was  not  long,  of  course,  ere 
the  fair  bride  was  missed ;  but  believing  that  some  of 
the  young  men  present  had  collected  to  hide  her  from 
her  careless  maidens,  according  to  old-established  sport 
on  similar  occasions,  her  female  friends  began  jestingly 
to  seek  her  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  place.  The 
jest,  ere  long,  grew  sad  earnest — 

"  They  sought  her  that  night, 
And  they  sought  her  next  day." 

But  her  mother  calling  to  mind  her  poor  girl's  pale, 
saddened  aspect,  admitted  only  the  horror-inspiring 
idea  that  she  must  have  voluntarily  hidden  her  sorrows 
in  the  deep  sea,  and  under  this  impression  would  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbouring  cliff,  expecting 
there  to  find  at  least  the  floating  corpse  of  her  they  so 
despairingly  sought. 

This  distraction  lasted  till  some  neighbours  returned 
from  the  distant  parish  church  the  ensuing  day,  when, 
to  their  unutterable  and  joyful  surprise,  they  were  in- 
formed that  Willie  Sutherland  and  their  Enga  were 
proclaimed  three  times,  according  to  common  usage, 
and  no  objections  having  been  offered,  were  seen  after 
service  to  approach  the  session-house  with  one  or  two 
friends,  where,  it  was  understood,  they  were  lawfully 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  minister. 

The  quondam  "  craven  bridegroom  "  had  been  least 
affected  of  the  party  by  all  that  had  passed.  Perhaps  he 
was  conscious  he  was  about  to  have  received  a  cold,  re- 
luctant hand.  However  that  might  be,  his  philosophy, 
when  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  all  (we  trust  they  are  but 
few)  who  may  be  called  to  suffer  in  similar  circum- 
stances from  the  proverbial  caprice  of  "lovely  woman." 

"Let  her  be  going,"  said  bridegroom  Jock ;  "they're 
as  guid  fish  i'  the  sea  as  ever  cam  cot  o't. "  And  to 
this  characteristic  remark  we  shall  only  add  the  grati- 
fying information,  that  Willie  and  Enga  still  live,  and 
love  as  well  as  ever. 
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The  next  morning;  at  sunrise,  Pavel  was  retracing 
the  road  over  the  Gallician  frontier  in  company  with  his 
cousin.  The  latter  probably  thought  some  explanation 
necessary,  for,  as  he  entered  his  native  territory,  he 
said: — 

"Now,  Pavel,  that  you  are  old  enough  fully  to  un- 
derstand your  position,  it  is  but  fair  you  should  be  put 
on  your  guard  as  to  the  dangers  that  will  surround  you 
on  your  return  to  the  estate  of  your  master.  But  first, 
tell  me  how  much  do  you  recollect  of  the  past?" 

"I  recollect  that  a  beggar  woman  attempted  to 
frighten  me  into  the  belief  that  I  was  her  son." 
.  "  You  mean  poor  old  Jakubska?  I  swear  to  you  she 
is  your  mother,  as  you  will  find  by  the  parish  register. 
Who  should  know  that  better  than  myself,  who  am  your 
father's  cousin  ?  That  you  ever  were  wrongfully  palmed 
upon  the  Count  was  the  fault  of  my  poor  deceased  sister, 
who  would  have  gone  through  fire  rather  than  see  the 
Countess  Vanda  weep.  She  devised  and  conducted  the 
whole  affair.  However,  they  all  meant  it  for  the  best; 
and,  had  the  Countess  not  been  seized  with  remorse  at 
the  last,  it  would  have  answered  very  weU." 

Pavel  listened  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Well,  you  will  find  it  all  true,  to  your  cost/'  said 
the  cousin,  "  for  your  name  is  down  in  the  steward's 
book  among  the  other  serfs,  and  you  will,  by  and  bye, 
be  reminded  of  your  real  condition,  I  promise  you." 

"I  suppose  I  can  run  away,"  said  Pavel,  sullenly, 
"if  I  don't  like  it?" 

"  For  that  you  will  want  a  few  things  not  easily  come 
at.  Who  is  to  get  you  a  passport  ?  Besides,  I  know 
it  for  sure,  that  the  bailiff  has  already  asked  after  you, 
most  likely  by  his  master's  orders,  and  certainly  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  your  having  ever  borne  another 
name.    Doubtless,  he  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

"But  if  I  do  not  choose  to  remain P"  persisted 
PaveL 

"Ay,  but  the  law  binds  you.  Say,  however,  you 
get  off — you  can't  apply  to  the  Count — what  would 
you  do  to  live  ?  Go  into  service?  You  are  as  well 
here.  You  have  no  money  that  I  know  of  to  set  up 
anything  for  yourself.  Besides,  X  must  tell  you  that 
jour  mother  has  been  greatly  tried  during  the  last  few 
years.  All  your  brothers  are  dead.  She  has  been  bed- 
ridden, and,  but  for  the  pension  secured  to  her  by  the 
Count,  must  have  starved.  Now,  indeed,  she  is  better, 
and  can  hobble  about  the  room ;  but  she'll  never  be 
able  to  do  much  for  herself — so  it  is  your  duty  to  stay 
at  home  and  work  for  her.  She  has  given  out  that  you 
have  been  with  distant  relations  since  your  birth,  which 
makes  your  long  absence  and  present  return  seem  na- 
tural enough.  If  you  keep  quiet,  all  may  go  well ;  and 
the  Count  may  in  time  remember  you  with  less  bitter- 
ness. You  must  not  spoil  your  own  chances.  After 
aD,  remember  you  are  a  born  vassal,  and  have  no  right 
whatever  to  anything  better  than  your  present  lot." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  their  separation,  the 
young  man  obtained  some  information  about  the  General, 
and  his  habits  of  life,  subsequent  to  the  Countess 
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Vanda's  death.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  his  mines,  he  had  not  been  seen  on  the  estate, 
and  had  never  approached  the  chateau.  Having,  a 
year  after  his  bereavement,  married  again,  he  had,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  acquired  another  domain,  on  which 
he  chiefly  resided,  leaving'to  the  care  of  his  bailiffs  his 
lands  of  Stanoiki,  nor  did  anything  seem  to  indicate  his 
intention  of  ever  again  dwelling  upon  them. 

"  And  the  servants  who  accompanied  him  on  the  day 
of  his  departure— the  coachman — the  jager?"  demanded 
Pavel. 

"  They  have  never  been  heard  of  since,"  said  the 
cousin.  "  The  peasants  were  duly  informed  of  Count 
Leon's  death,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  a  tour  through 
Russia.  You  may  be  sure  the  Count  has  procured  all 
the  papers  necessary  to  prove  his  version  of  the  story ; 
so  every  precaution,  you  see,  has  been  taken;  and 
after  all  he  has  done  to  blot  out  every  trace  of  your  ex- 
istence, I  leave  you  to  judge  if  he  is  likely  to  leave 
unpunished  any  blabbing  of  yours.  See  what  it  will  bring 
upon  you,  that's  all.  It  is  easy  to  silence  you  in  such 
a  way  that  you  will  never  be  tempted  to  meddle  with 
his  affairs  again.  So  be  prudent,  and  keep  your  own 
counsel." 

The  man  knew  not  what  to  hope  or  what  to  fear 
from  the  boy's  obstinate  silence.  He  continued  to 
preach  him  into  patience  and  discretion  until  they 
arrived  at  Jakubska's  cottage,  an  abode  so  wretched  and 
comfortless,  that  his  late  home  might  well  seem  worth  re- 
gretting— not  but,  as  Pavel's  cousin  explained,  it  might 
have  been  very  different,  considering  the  pension  she 
enjoyed,  had  she  not  ruined  herself  by  drinking.  "Every 
farthing  of  it  goes  for  brandy,"  said  he,  "  or  she  might 
have  paid  for  you  at  the  Jew's  these  last  two  years,  and 
kept  her  hut  in  better  trim  too.  However,  she  is  your 
mother — you  must  not  quarrel  with  her  little  weak- 
nesses, especially  now  that  she  has  no  other  child  left 
but  you." 

The  hut  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  village. 
Like  all  such  tenements,  it  was  put  together  of  lime, 
sand,  and  wood,  materials  at  no  time  very  solid,  but 
which,  from  the  owner's  neglect,  showed  a  tendency 
to  ruin  on  all  sides.  The  solitary  chimney  seemed  about 
to  fall.  The  thatch  had  been  blown  from  the  roof, 
through  which  patches  of  sky  were  visible.  The  cot- 
tage had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken*  by 
a  recent  earthquake.  Pavel  paused  an  instant  before 
crossing  the  threshold. 

"Is  it  not  lucky,"  said  his  cousin,  "that  you  were 
prepared  for  this  by  your  long  sojourn  at  Noah's?  I 
don't  think  you  would  have  liked  it  fresh  from  the 
castle." 

Pavel  smiled,  but  did  not  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  that  rose  in  his  mind  at  that  moment ;  namely, 
that  to  be  Jakubska's  son  and  a  serf,  was  a  fate  which, 
to  him,  no  externals  could  either  aggravate  or  soften ; 
and  he  resolutely  entered  the  hut. 

Jakubska  lay  huddled  up  on  the  bench  by  the  stove, 
her  person  more  ragged  and  shrunken  than  ever,  but 
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her  eyes  glittering  with  the  same  painful,  piercing  look 
that  had  affected  him  when  a  bov. 

"Well,  gossip,"  she  said,  addressing  her  cousin, 
"  may  the  Virgin  repay  you  your  trouble  and  kindness 
— you  have  bronght  me  home  at  length  my  last,  my 
only  one — they  are  all  dead  and  gone,  my  good  boys 
who  loved  me  and  whom  I  loved — there  remains  but 
this  ungrateful  one,  who  would  not  come  when  he  knew 
me  at  death's  door;  but  still  my  own  Pavel,  the  only 
one  left  me."  She  put  forth  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace 
him,  but  Pavel  made  no  motion  towards  her.  The 
woman  crossed  herself  rapidly,  muttering  as  she  did  so 
— "  I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  this  will  be  my 
punishment." 

"Well,''  said  the  consin,  "111  leave  you  for  a  time 
to  make  acquaintance,  whilst  I  go  and  refresh  myself 
hard  by." 

The  moment  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Pavel  ap- 
proached the  old  woman,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
clasping  his  hands  as  if  prostrate  before  a  saint,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  By  all  that  is  holy,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me  the  truth 
-—you  are  not  my  mother — the  Count  pays  you  to  de- 
ceive me,  as  well  as  every  one  else?" 

"  Pavel,  Pavel,  why  will  you  come  back  upon  that 
after  so  many  long  years  ?  There  is  no  oath  so  sacred 
but  I  am  ready  to  take,  to  convince  you  that  you  are 
my  own  legitimate  child.  I  will  swear  it  on  the  graves 
of  your  father  and  brothers — is  there,  then,  no  voice  in 
nature  to  tell  you  so  P  " 

Pavel  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes.  The  woman 
returned  his  gaze  with  one  as  steady.  He  had  en- 
couraged the  belief  that  Jakubska  would  reveal  all  at 
his  urgent  solicitation;  he  now  felt  like  a  drowning  man, 
between  whom  and  the  deep,  the  last  plank  has  given 
way,  and,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  said,  coldly : — 

"Well,  I  shall  work  for  you." 

Jakubska  made  no  reply.  Vile  as  was  her  spirit, 
deeply  as  it  was  steeped  in  insensibility,  her  son  had 
inflicted  pain  on  her ;  and  she  felt  that  one  dark  shadow 
more  had  fallen  on  her  cheerless  life.  Though  in  his 
heart  he  did  not,  would  not,  credit  the  tale  of  her  re- 
lationship to  himself,  still  the  sincerity  and  solemnity 
of  her  manner  had  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  and  some- 
what startled  his  conscience ;  for  Noah's  house  was  a 
school  where  filial  duty  was  enforced  above  all  others. 
He  could  not,  he  would  not,  love  that  woman,  or  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  parent ;  but  yet  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  provide  for  her  in  her  old  age.  He 
would  not  have  her  curse  on  his  head — in  case  she  were 
his  mother.  He  would  take  upon  himself  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  bit  of  land  that  had  fallen  to  his  father's 
lot,"  and  see  what  he  could  make  of  it.  As  these  ideas 
flitted  through  his  mind,  he  stood,  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  through  the  solitary  windows  upon  the  bleak 
prospect  without. 

"How  changed!  how  changed  1"  mumbled  the  old 
woman,  in  a  rambling  way  to  herself.  "  No  one  will 
take  him  for  a  Count  now,  with  that  dark  brow,  sulky 
look,  and  loutish  bearing — and  yet  my  own  handsome 
Pavel,  I'll  be  bound,  if  I  could  but  see  his  face ;"  but 
Pavel  resolutely  kept  his  face  averted. 

"  I  have  been  very  sick,"  she  continued,  "  and  could 
not  go  to  see  you,  and  then  God  deprived  me  of  the 
use  of  my  limbs — but  you  never  missed  me,  and  I  had 
then  good  sons  to  take  care  of  me;  but  I — I  never]/ 


forgot  my  last-born;  and  though  I  have  been  pinched 
at  times,  and  sorely  tempted,  I  never  parted,  or  dreamt 
of  parting  with  the  only  gift  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
all  Count  as  he  then  was.'' 

She  rose,  and,  with  feeble  steps,  tottered  over  to  her 
bed,  which  was  surrounded  with  colour  prints  of  the 
family's  patron  saints ;  a  rude  crucifix  of  wood  and  a 
benitier  standing  at  its  head  and  foot,  and  sundry 
branches  of  consecrated  box,  embowering  a  flaring 
image  of  the  Virgin  over  the  crucifix.  From  some  hidden 
nook  behind  the  bed  the  old  woman  brought  out  a 
broken  cup,  in  which  Pavel  recognised  the  small  gold 
buttons,  a  gift  from  the  Count,  which  he  had  brought 
on  one  occasion  from  Lemberg,  the  child  having  ex- 
pressed a  caprice  for  the  then  new  fashion.  These 
trinkets  were  the  only  objects  that  had  floated  across  his 
way  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  He  snatched  the 
cup  from  Jakubska's  hand,  and,  holding  it  to  the  light, 
he  gazed  intently  at  the  jewels.  Each  button  was  a 
small  ruby,  surrounded  with  filigree  work.  Light  as 
that  tracery  had  then  been  his  thoughts — his  hopes 
bright  as  those  rubies — and,  now ! 

"  These  buttons  are  mine ! "  he  said,  with  impetuosity. 

"  So  they  are,"  answered  the  old  woman;  "  take  them 
back,  Pavel,  if  you  like." 

"  I  will  find  means  to  give  you  the  equivalent,"  said 
he,  grasping  the  treasure. 

"  Though,  why  you  should  like  to  remember  those 
people,"  she  continued,  "is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. It  is  true  I  don't  know  much  about  fine  writ- 
ing, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  anything 
more  touching  than  the  petition  got  up  by  the  Jew  in 
your  favour.  I  had  it  read  out  to  me  by  a  priest, 
without  telling  him  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  by 
whom  addressed.  Well,  I  presented  it.  It  was  one  day 
when  I  knew  the  Count  had  gone  up  to  his  mines — he 
sometimes  visits  them,  though  he  never  comes  near  the 
castle — the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  looked  as  black  as 
thunder,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  with  him — were 
you  dead  P  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  wished  it." 
Pavel  clenched  his  hand.  *  "  He  took  the  paper,  cast  a 
hasty  glance  at  it,  then  throwing  it  in  my  face,  rode  off 
with  a  curse." 

Pavel's  head  fell  on  his  breast.  He  had  cherished 
a  secret  hope  that  this  petition  had  never  reached  the 
Count,  or  that  some  show  of  tenderness  had  accom- 
panied its  reception.  But,  no ;  spurned  like  a  hound 
— how  he  hated  that  man !  His  emotion  was  too  deep 
for  utterance.  "  He'll  get  no  more  petitions  from  me 
to  spurn,"  he  mentally  resolved,  and  resolved  it  in  the 
bitterness  of  a  wounded  heart. 

At  Noah's,  Pavel  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  oppres- 
sion, but  never  suffered  from  it ;  young  as  he  was,  he 
had  now  to  feel  it.  The  Count's  steward  was  by  na- 
ture a  grinding,  harsh-tempered  man,  who  had  the 
double  tack  to  perform  of  presenting  correct  accounts 
to  a  master  who  was  not  easy  to  blind,  and  feathering 
his  own  nest.  These  two  achievements  demanded  the 
greatest  nicety  of  proceeding,  and  the  sufferers  were,  of 
course,  the  serfs.  If  the  terms  of  a  peasant's  tenure 
exacted  two  days' work  in  the  week,  then  as  surely  would 
the  steward  require  a  third  to  be  devoted  to  his  own 
bit  of  land ;  and  whatever  advantages  devolved  on  the 
peasants  by  right,  he  curtailed  it  by  half.  If  a  cottage 
required  repair,  or  a  case  of  peculiar  distress  occurred, 
it  was  noted  down  in  his  books  and  set  forth  at  a  most 
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extravagant  rate ;  but  the  roof  was  not  thatched,  the 
relief  was  not  afforded.  Of  those  tithes  that  are  paid 
in  kind,  a  large  portion  found  its  way  into  his  own  yard 
tad  granary.  His  system  was  this : — If  a  man's  tithe 
•omprised  two  fowls  at  a  certain  season,  it  was  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  he  must  deliver  three,  that  the 
steward  might  hare  his  share.  Should  the  peasant 
neglect  this  precaution,  he  might  make  sure  that  the 
work  allotted  to  him  and  his  horses  would  try  both  man 
and  cattle  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  unlucky  serf 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  could  purchase 
forgiveness  by  the  payment  of  an  extra  fowl,  with,  per- 
haps, the  addition  of  a  basket  of  eggs,  or  a  measure  of 
wheat  and  rye.  If  the  peasant  happened  to  keep  on 
his  own  land  one  cow  or  horse  more  than  was,  by  re- 
gulation, allotted  to  that  piece  of  ground,  the  animal 
most  either  be  given  up  or  the  steward  duly  softened. 
It  was  not  long  before  Pavel  became  acquainted  with 
this  man.  His  independent  bearing  was  evidently  dis- 
pleasing from  the  first;  and  the  steward  was  not  slow 
in  manifesting  symptoms  of  hostility.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  course  by  the  Count's  having  ordered 
him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  Jakubekas, 
which  he  interpreted  into  a  token  of  dislike,  and,  there- 
fore, set  down  the  lone  widow  and  her  youthful  son  as 
legitimate  objects  of  his  malignity ;  and  he  showed  it 
in  a  series  of  galling  annoyances.  Thus,  free  pasture 
on  the  castle  hands  for  the  widow's  cattle  being  among 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  late  Countess,  Pavel  one  day 
permitted  a  favourite  goat  to  stray  into  one  of  these 
paddocks.  Ho  was  immediately  summoned  before  the 
Count's  court  of  justice,  and  punished — slightly,  indeed, 
for  no  extent  of  ill-will  could  construe  this  into  a  crime. 
On  paying  his  periodical  visits  to  the  steward's  house 
with  his  mother's  tithes,  he  was  invariably  accused  of 
having  brought  light  weights,  and  forced  to  add  greatly 
to  what  was  really  due ;  when  it  was  his  turn  to  work 
on  his  lord's  lands,  he  never  worked  sufficiently — he 
had  never  done  his  task  properly ;  and  more  was  ex- 
acted from  him  than  from  any  one  else,  though  all  were 
overtoiled,  and  knew  themselves  to  be  so.  Whenever 
waggon-loads  of  stone  or  wood  had  to  be  transported 
over  heavy  country  by-roads,  Pavel's  horses  were 
sore  to  be  put  in  requisition ;  but  if,  as  happened  once 
or  twice,  an  animal  died  in  consequence  of  being  over- 
laboured, Pavel  had  no  redress,  nor  could  he  get  his 
beast  replaced.  On  such  occasions,  however,  he  la- 
mented the  loss  less  than  he  was  enraged  at  witnessing 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  animals,  for  which  he  ever 
had  the  greatest  sympathy,  and  seeing  them  expire 
beneath  a  brutality  which  he  could  neither  avert  nor 
revenge ;  and  when  his  over-burthened  horses  looked 
at  him  with  the  reproachful  glances  of  human  beings, 
and  he  was  yet  compelled  to  flog  them  on,  his  heart 
hardened  towards  mankind — no  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering could  move  him  after  that.  "Man,  at  least," 
thought  he,  "  might  complain,  might  resist ;  but  I — 
»rf  that  I  am — can  I  complain  ?  can  I  resist  ?  am  I 
sot  as  much  in  the  thrall  as  these  poor  victims  P  "  and 
he  grew  more  insensible  with  injustice,  his  temper  be- 
came farcer,  his  thoughts  darker. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  home  to  soften  these  im- 
pettioiis.  Jakubska,  discontented,  often  beside  herself 
with  drink,  always  irritable,  incapable  of  attending  to 
her  womanly  duties,  yielded  him  no  comfort ;  but,  by 
her  loathsome  presence  and  habits,  added  a  sting  to  his 


wretchedness.  She  played  her  mean  tricks  even  upon 
him.  Often  did  he  find  his  pockets  rifled  in  the  night 
of  the  very  few  pence  they  contained.  Often  when  he 
had,  by  dint  of  the  severest  exertion  and  self-denial, 
laid  by  the  tithe  due  to  church  or  lord,  would  she  dis- 
pose of  the  treasured-up  debt  in  his  absence,  and  leave 
him  to  settle  it  with  the  exacting  steward  and  the 
Count's  justice  as  best  he  might.  At  first  Pavel  re- 
monstrated— threatened  to  abandon  her;  but  she 
laughed  his  threats  to  scorn.  Thus  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  village  a  man  more  sober  or  hard  working, 
yet  more  frequently  fined  and  punished,  than  PaveL 
For  now  Pavel  was  a  man.  Ten  long  years  had  passed 
in  this  perpetual  hopeless  struggle  with  his  destiny ; 
still  neither  Jakubska  s  vices  nor  the  steward's  persecu- 
tions diminished,  nor  did  any  change  of  feeling  occur  to 
turn  the  current  of  his  afflictions.  They  settled  down 
ever  more  gloomily  on  his  spirit,  and  left  at  the  bottom 
of  his  nature  but  one  element^that  of  sullen  despair. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  discontent 
was  restricted  to  Pavel.  The  whole  estate,  for  fifteen 
years  under  the  steward's  rule,  complained  grievously; 
and  forgetting  altogether  how  often  they  had,  under 
similar  circumstances,  complained  of  the  Count,  they 
now  longed  for  his  presence  among  them. 

At  last,  one  morning  in  spring,  the  great  event  was 
announced — he  was  about  to  return.  To  say  that  the 
people  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  for  his 
own  sake,  would  be  saying  too  much ;  affection  so  vivid 
as  to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  this  kind  towards  their 
lords  is  not  generally  known  to  the  Gallician  peasan- 
try ;  but  there  was  a  hope,  a  vague  feeling,  that  now 
their  rights,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  respected,  and 
their  situation  somewhat  bettered.  They  hailed  the 
event,  in  short,  as  one  likely  to  be  productive  of  good. 

To  Pavel,  it  was  fraught  with  a  nameless,  indescriba- 
ble interest.  He  could  not  have  shaped  his  con- 
fused hopes  and  sensations  into  form ;  but  he  had  a 
presentiment  as  of  some  impending  change.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  be  roused  from  the  torpor  in  which  his 
whole  being  was  petrifying.  Soon,  indeed,  waggons, 
laden  with  furniture,  made  their  appearance  slowly  near- 
ing  the  chateau ;  and  a  few  days  later,  the  Count  fol- 
lowed alone,  to  prepare  everything  for  the  reception  of 
his  family.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  her  death, 
the  apartments  of  the  late  Countess  were  thrown  open. 
These  the  General  determined  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,  and  gave  directions  that  another  part  of  the  man- 
sion should  be  fitted  up  for  his  present  wife. 

About  a  week  after  his  arrival,  an  elegant  travelling 
carriage,  preceding  several  others,  was  seen  entering  the 
estate,  and  rolling  at  great  speed  along  the  road  leading 
to  the  mansion.  The  Count's  orders  had  been  given 
that  a  village  fete  should  be  got  up  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  the  mistress  of  Stanoiki.  The  peasants  of 
the  two  chief  villages,  in  the  nearest  of  which  Pavel 
resided,  were,  accordingly,  decked  out  in  their  best 
attire,  and  with  rifles,  from  which  to  send  forth  tri- 
umphant salutes;  accompanied  by  little  village  maidens 
with  baskets  full  of  flowers  and  early  violets,  to  strew 
upon  the  Countess 's  path.  They  now  stood  drawn  up  to 
receive  her  on  the  lawn  before  the  chateau,  singing  some 
old  native  song,  in  which  the  words  mamnka  and  pa- 
trinka  got  podino  and  got  podina,  (mother,  father,  lord 
and  lady)  figured  ad  infinitum. 

There  was,  howercr,  something  Hke  a  blight  upon 
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the  scene.  The  idea  of  alightiug  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  Countess ;  and  her  carriage,  hermetically  closed, 
looked,  together  with  those  that  immediately  followed 
it,  like  so  many  hearses  drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicing  peasantry.  The  violets  and  primroses  fell  at 
the  horses'  feet,  and  were  soon  trampled  beneath  their 
hoofs.  The  weather  was  damp  and  the  rifles  flashed 
in  the  pan;  and  the  rich  pure  voices  peculiar  to  the 
Sclavonic  race  were  accompanied  by  the  croaking  of 
frogs  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  river,  where  they 
were  rejoicing  in  the  first  warmth  of  the  year. 

Whilst  the  physiognomy  of  the  Sclavonic  peasant  is 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  type  of  the  slave  extreme 
depression,  and  an  apathy  wliich  borders  on  stolidity, 
the  noble  of  those  countries  unites,  with  an  undeniable 
grace  and  peculiarly  aristocratic  form,  a  harshness  of 
aspect,  and  a  hauteur  which,  coupled  with  the  brutalised 
appearance  of  the  lower  orders,  gives  a  key  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.  Thf  General  Count  Stanoiki,  as  he 
rode  up  to  the  carriage  in  which  his  wife  sat,  and  took 
his  stand  beside  it,  had  a  look  so  cold,  so  abstracted 
from  the  scene,  so  unapproachable,  that  the  peasants 
felt  a  chill  at  their  hearts  that  increased  the  natural 
mournfulness  of  their  voices.  The  chorus  of  welcome 
being  finished,  a  few  young  girls,  daughters  of  the 
most  affluent  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  drew  near  to 
offer  nosegays  to  the  Countess ;  but  the  footman  took 
the  flowers  from  their  hands,  and  remitted  them  to  his 
mistress.  The  children  looked  abashed.  They  had 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  carriage-door  would  be 
opened,  and  a  few  kind  words  from  their  new  mistress 
would  have  repaid  the  courtesy,  but  the  door  remained 
closed,  and  the  veil  that  half  hid  the  Countess 's  face  was 
not  removed.  The  thin  lace  could  not,  however,  con- 
ceal the  movement  of  her  hand,  which  raised  a  hand- 
kerchief to  her  lips  in  order  to  suppress  a-yawn. 

The  carriages  then  rolled  into  the  castle-yard,  and 
the  peasantry  were  sent  home  till  the  evening,  when 
their  presence  would  be  required  for  the  framework  of 
a  rural/01*. 

The  guests  were  shown  their  several  apartments. 
The  servants,  all  huddled  together  in  the  common  room, 
immediately  fell-to  upon  what  eatables  they  could  find; 
and  soon  the  so  long  silent  house  re-echoed  to  the  un- 
wonted sounds  of  animation.  The  Count,  his  wife,  and 
child,  repaired  to  tne  room  where  first  we  saw  Leon. 
Here  nothing  had  been  altered.  The  chamber  was  as 
naked  and  faded  as  of  yore;  the  persons  who  occupied 
it  alone  were  changed.  The  Count  was  no  longer  in 
his  prime  as  when  last  he  stood  there ;  the  few  years 
that  had  since  elapsed  seemed  to  have  weighed  him 
down.  His  tall  figure  was,  indeed,  erect  as  ever;  but 
his  head  was  bald,  and  the  thin  locks  yet  nlinging  to 
the  temples  were  fast  merging  from  grey  into  the  silver 
tints.  His  bushy  eyebrows  and  fierce  mustachios  were 
thickly  grizzled;  and  his  aquiline  features  had  as- 
sumed an  austere  expression  that  repulsed  all  advances. 
The  heart  naturally  closed  before  that  aspect  of  utter 
abstraction. 

His  lady,  though  nearly  thirty,  scarcely  seemed  past 
twenty,  so  juvenile  was  her  style  of  beauty.  Of  middle 
height  and  slender  form,  with  eyes,  hair,  and  skin,  of  the 
palest  possible  tints,  with  features  which,  though  not 
strictly  regular,  were  the  most  delicate  imaginable,  with 
lips  well  nigh  as  colourless  as  her  cheek,  the  Countess 
was  one  of  those  women  for  wlrom  the  words  ethereal 


and  sylph-like  seem  expressly  invented,  or  who,  more 
properly,  may  be  said  to  have  inspired  them.  She 
understood  well  the  peculiarity  of  her  style,  and  how 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  her  hair  surrounded  her  lace 
in  fleecy  clouds,  and  her  dress  was  ever  of  the  lightest, 
most  transparent  materials.  I  know  not  if  Lavaterhas 
illustrated  the  truth  of  the  following  remark;  it  is 
generally  in  this  sort  of  nebula  phantom  that  the  hardest 
kernal  may  be  found.  A  warm  heart,  and  a  lively  fancy, 
like  rich  soils,  develop  a  more  abundant  and  highly- 
coloured  vegetation ;  but  beneath  these  spotless  snows 
one  may  be  pretty  sure  to  discover,  in  the  long  run,  a 
good,  solid  foundation  of  ice,  and  hard,  sterile  ground. 
Those  who  had  no  systems,  and  drew  no  foregone  con- 
clusions, might  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  Coun- 
tess, into  two  distinct  classes;  her  inferiors,  who,  even 
at  the  first  glance,  felt  an  unutterable  repulsion  from 
her,  and  her  equals,  who  strongly  suspected  her  mind  to 
be  of  the  same  unearthly  nature  as  her  person.  This 
difference  was  easy  to  understand.  To  the  former, 
her  half-closed  eyes,  which,  it  seemed,  she  could  not 
take  the  trouble  to  open  to  their  full  extent  to  gaze 
on  their  worthlessness,  the  sneer  of  her  curling  lip, 
the  impatience  of  her  slightly-elevated  eyebrows,  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  such  ineffable  insolence,  that 
more  perfect  features  than  hers  would  have  been  ob- 
scured by  it.  Among  her  equals  her  disdainful  indo- 
lence vanished ;  her  frigid  grace  was  deemed  purity, 
and  her  angel  wings  were  clearly  discernible.  In  iete 
a  tete  with  her  husband,  her  countenance  had  a  third 
and  no  less  marked  expression;  it  was  that  of  irrepres- 
sible ennui,  which  the  difference  in  their  age  might  ex- 
plain, but  could  not  justify. 

Near  the  fauteuil  on  which  his  mother  lay  reclining, 
stood  her  son,  now  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  same 
grey  eyes,  flaxen  curls,  and  pallor,  that  distinguished 
his  mother,  but  with  features  more  irregular,  and  which 
want  of  strength  and  expression  rendered  utterly  insig- 
nificant. It  was  a  puny,  sickly  child,  on  whose  faded, 
old-looking  countenance  might  be  traced  the  baneful 
effects  of  late  hours  and  the  atmosphere  of  crowded 
rooms.  This  child  had  remained  the  solitary  fruit  of 
their  union,  and  was  the  heir  of  Stanoiki.  Certainly 
the  group  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  which  had 
preceded  it  fifteen  years  before,  yet  there  was  one 
thing  that  was  not  changed — the  heir  of  Stanoiki  was 
as  spoiled  and  as  wilful  as  ever  Leon  had  been. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Countess,  languidly 
endeavouring  to  suppress  a  yawn,  "  to  visit  this  place 
en  passant,  but  it  is  too  much  out  of  the  way  of  my 
friends  to  spend  here  any  length  of  time.'* 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  said  the  General,  "to  devote 
the  few  next  summers  to  my  estate;  I.  have  too  long 
neglected  it.'' 

"  I  always  hated  the  place  !"  said  the  Countess. 

"  How  could  you  hate,  my  dearest  Sophie,  what  yon 
did  not  know?" 

"  Oh,  because — that  is  the  great  drawback  to  mar- 
rying a  widower — there  is  always  a  portion  of  his 
past  life  which  does  not  belong  to  one.  Now  this  place 
is  so  connected  with  your  first  wife  and  child,  that  1 
fancy  their  shadows  are  haunting  every  spot." 

The  words  conjured  up  the  image  of  a  soft,  pale  fe- 
male, and  a  hearty  boy,  which  was  as  instantly  repressed 
by  the  strength  of  the  Count's  will,  but  his  brow 
clouded  over. 
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"You  have  the  talent,"  he  said,  sharply,  "ever  to 
evoke  disagreeable  subjects." 

"Disagreeable  to  me,  I  conceive,"  said  the  Countess, 
"but  to  you,  I  should  not  have  thought  so." 

"Your  delicacy  should  have  made  you  feel  it,"  re- 
plied the  Count. 

"  I  always  told  you  I  hated  the  idea  of  coming  to 
Stanoiki,"  resumed  the  Countess.  The  Count  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  for  a  time  returned  no  answer;  but 
as  his  wife  remained  silent,  he  said  in  a  milder  tone — 

"  It  is  necessary  that  my  son  should  be  known  on 
Lis  principal  estate — that  from  which  he  will  one  day 
draw  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune ;  and  as  you  will 
never  let  him  go  anywhere  without  you " 

"  I  know  my  duty  as  a  mother  and  a  wife,"  inter- 
rupted the  Countess,  drawing  herself  up  primly.  "  If 
you  go  where  I  do  not  like  to  be,  still  I  must  follow — 
I  am  yet  too  young  and  too  good-looking  to  spend  my 
summers  alone  at  a  bath,  or  on  one  estate  when  you  are 
at  another. " 

"But  I  shall  like  to  be  here,"  said  the  boy— "I 
think  there  will  be  more  pleasure  in  boating  and  riding, 
on  the  lake  and  about  these  grounds,  than  anywhere  I 
have  yet  been." 

"  Well,  Casimir,  if  you  like  it,"  said  the  mother,  "it 
will  be  a  comfort  at  least,  but  I  can't  fancy  with  what 
I  shall  amuse  my  guests !— -drive  them  to  the  mines — 
boat  down  the  river — et  puis  aprh  ?" 

"Oh,  you  11  have  scandal  and  cards  here,  as  every- 
where else/'  said  the  General. 

The  Countess  was  about  to  oast  on  her  husband  one 
of  her  most  vindictive  glances,  but  one  of  the  guests 
happening  to  enter  the  chamber  at  the  moment,  she 
exchanged  it  for  one  of  welcome. 

The  General  left  the  room,  followed  by  Casimir. 

"Where  are  the  stables,  papa?  where  is  my  ponyP 
where  is  the  boat  you  promised  me?" 

The  Count  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  these 
accents,  tinged  withan  infantine  acridity,  that  reminded 
him  but  too  well  of  the  maternal  ones,  reached  his  ear. 
Similar  requests,  made  in  a  franker,  more  joyous  tone, 
still  dwelt  on  his  memory,  and  the  figure  of  «  bold, 
dark  boy,  shooting  along  the  river  alone  in  his  boat,  or 
scouring  the  grounds  on  his  pony,  flitted  across  his 
mind.  But  that  child  of  his  love  was  no  more,  though 
the  child  of  the  slave  still  existed.  Recollections  here 
crowded  from  all  sides  upon  him.  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  face  them,  and  he  felt  it 
would  yet  be  the  work  of  time  to  disconnect  the  images 
of  the  past  from  that  abode. 

He  had  known  but  little  of  happiness  since  Vanda's 
death.  Childless  and  wealthy,  when  his  proposals  had 
been  accepted  by  a  young  creature  who  might  have 
been  his  daughter,  and  whose  brilliant  advantages  of 
person  and  fortune  entitled  her  to  make  her  own  selec- 
tion, he  thought  he  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself ;  nor  had  the  warnings  of  a  few,  faithful  old 
friends,  as  to  the  danger  of  wedding  one  so  much  his 
junior,  been  in  any  way  justified  by  the  sequel.  The 
Countess's  behaviour,  as  a  wife,  was  beyond  the  breath 
of  scandal  Not  only  virtue,  but  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, had  guided  her  every  step.  But  if  the  Count 
knew  none  of  those  heart-burning  jealousies  that  are 
generally  the  lot  of  elderly  husbands  of  young  wives, 
yet  his  self-love  gained  but  little  on  that  score ;  for  the 
Countess  made  him  feel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 


world,  how  admirable  was  her  behaviour,  considering 
the  very  peculiar  and  delicate  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed.  The  first  time  she  stood  prepared, 
radiant  in  her  fairy  beauty,  all  gauze  and  gossamer,  with 
her  marabout  boa  mingling  with  a  cloud  of  fair  hair,  to  be 
taken  by  him  to  a  Court-ball  at  Vienna,  he  felt  a  pride 
in  his  new  bauble,  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  since 
the  sun  of  his  Emperor  had  blazed  forth  in  glory.  But 
pride  gave  way  to  mortification  when,  putting  her  child- 
like hand  in  his  broad  palm,  she  said,  in  her  peculiarly 
low,  yet  acidulated  accents — "Now  mind,  mytfear  Gene- 
ral, our  position  is  exceptional,  so  must  our  manners 
be— you  must  be  doubly  careful  of  me,  and  I  shall  be 
more  reserved  than  other  women,  for  no  one  can  sus- 
pect me  of  a  romantic  attachment  to  you." 

"It  need  not  be  romantic,"  said  the  General,  in  a 
tone  of  pique,  "  but  still " 

"Still,"  said  the  Countess,  "my  part  will  be  a  very 
difficult  one  just  at  first,  till  the  world  understands  me 
thoroughly,  and  gets  accustomed  to  the  immense  dis- 
parity of  our  years." 

"V  said  the  General,  with  a  reddening  brow,  "I 
shall  never  condescend  to  play  the  jealous  husband." 

"  I  don't  ask  you — it  would  be  wearisome — be  kind 
and  fatherly,  that  is  all  I  demand." 

That  night  the  arrow  entered  the  General's  heart, 
and  had  rankled  there  ever  since.  He  perceived  plainly, 
and  so  did  the  world,  that  he  was  not  loved — that  he 
was  as  much  alone  in  his  second  marriage  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  remained  a  widower.  The  Countess 
lived  beside  him,  but  not  with  him.  Their  pursuits, 
their  amusements,  their  likings  and  dislikings,  their  joys 
and  their  griefs,  had  nothing  in  common.  The  Count, 
an  old  trooper  of  the  "grand  army,''  hated  the  Jesuits. 
The  Countess,  of  a  family  devoted  to  them,  lived  and 
breathed  but  through  their  counsels.  In  his  faults  as 
in  his  virtues,  the  Count  was  reserved,  but  not  false : 
the  Countess  was  a  finished  actress,  and  her  husband 
at  last  came  to  the  opinion  that  her  manifold  virtues 
were  all  but  so  many  stage  effects.  Beneath  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Count's  air  lay  concealed  passion ;  but  the 
Countess  had  not  a  fibre  in  her  whole  system  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  man  to  move.  An  inflexible  will 
— an  indomitable  pride — an  unbounded  self-esteem, 
were  the  qualities  enshrined  within  that  fragile  casket; 
their  hearts,  parted  from  the  first,  were  like  two  paral- 
lel lines  running  on;  they  never  met  by  the  way.  But 
here,  at  Stanoiki,  the  Count  had  known  true  happiness. 
Yanda  had  gilded  years  of  felicity  on  this  spot;  ^and 
never  had  his  regrets,  no,  not  even  in  the  first  hour  of 
bereavement,  been  so  poignant  as  now,  when  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  how  irretrievable  was  his  loss. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  musing,  the  Countess  and  her 
female  friend  were  discussing  the  General ;  not  that 
she  was  one  of  those  vulgar  women  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  of,  or  making  formal  accusations 
against,  the  man  whose  name  they  bear,  to  a  third  party ; 
she  was  altogether  above  that. 

"The  General  looks  moved, my  dear,"  observed  her 
friend. 

"This  place,  you  know,"  said  the  Countess,  "is  so 
fraught  with  tender  reminiscences — such  a  romantic 
story,  too — cousins — an  attachment  of  early  youth — 
all  that  sort  of  thing— one  must  make  allowances,  it 
quite  overcomes  him.  I  assure  you  I  feel  for  him— 
it  is  so  natural.  Of  course  he  has  no  longer  that  affeo 
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tion  to  offer  me  which,  after  nil,  one  must  be  fair,  be- 
longs but  to  one  period  of  life." 

'But  yon — so  young,  with  your  warm  heart  !" 
Oh,  I — I  have  such  a  perfect  esteem  for  the  Gene- 
ral. He  is,  too,  the  father  of  my  beloved  Casimir.  A 
romantic,  silly  girl  might  not  like  always  having  the 
remembrance  of  another  rising  between  her  and  her 
husband,  but  you  know,  with  me  it  is  so  different." 

"  Your  angelic  temper  makes  you  bear  everything, 
my  dear.,, 

"  We  cannot  expect  unalloyed  delight  on  this  earth 
— we  should  not  even  desire  it." 

Other  guests  now  assembling  in  the  salon  prevented 
the  Countess  from  gratifying  her  patient  listener  with 
more  of  those  wise  saws  and  pious  maxims  which,  when 
forming,  as  they  did  with  this  lady,  the  ground-work 
of  conversation,  are  neither  amusing,  edifying,  nor  sin- 
cere. One  sentiment  alone  seemed  genuine — her  almost 
idolatry  of  her  son.  This  affection  could  only  be  sur- 
passed by  the  injudiciousness  of  its  application.  Cloyed 
with  sweetmeats  and  blase  with  toys  from  his  cradle, 
ever  present  at  the  Countess*  late  soirees,  his  educa- 
tion neglected — for  notutorcould  be  found  so  thorough- 
ly deprived  of  hope  and  resources  as  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  with  this  hopeful  scion — his  every  wish 
gratified,  no  one  on  the  establishment  daring  to  venture 
upon  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  desires,  and  the 
Josephinka  of  his  mother,  who  had  replaced  the  Coun- 
tess Vanda's  Seraphinka,  being  proportionably  humble 
and  slavish  as  the  rule  she  lived  under  was  exacting, 
rendered  fretful  and  irritable  by  the  mismanagement  of 
his  stomach  and  his  disposition,  Casimir  was  an  embryo 
tyrant,  whom  even  his  mother  was  glad  to  obey.  She 
had  indeed  managed  to  instruct  him  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  but  there  seemed  but  little 
prospect  of  his  ever  turning  this  instruction  to  good 
account.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no  danger  of  his  perus- 
ing light  books — the  Countess  eschewing  French  novels 
as  she  eschewed  plays,  operas,  and  ballets,  on  account 
of  their  immoral  tendency — but,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  boy  read  not  at  all.  The  history  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  by  Barante,  lay  open  on  the  Coun- 
tess's table,  always  presenting  the  same  page  to  view,  for 
eleven  successive  years,  and  her  son  had  a  Buffou  des 
enfans  which  seemed  likely  to  do  him  similar  service  in 
time. 

We  said  that  the  Countess  had  but  one  affection  in 
her  heart,  but  one  tie  in  life.  This  was,  however,  doing 
the  lady  injustice.  She  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  for  Poland,  as  an  abstract  idea,  even  the 
fortune  of  her  child.  Perhaps  this  feeling  was  too  ab- 
sorbing to  allow  others  of  a  less  pure  nature  to  stand 
beside  it,  and  had  consequently  raised  her  above  ordi- 
nary temptations.  In  her  country's  cause  she  had 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  a  brother  who,  having 
succeeded  to  large  estates  in  Russian-Poland,  one  day 
disappeared,  no  clue  to  his  fate  having  ever  been  ob- 
tained. Whether  he  had  fled  to  distant  countries,  as 
was  his  intention,  and  perhaps  died  in  his  exile,  or 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin,  was  what 
no  one  had  been  able  to  ascertain ;  and  the  Countess, 
who  inherited  after  him,  had  felt  and  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  a  sorrow  which,  considering  the  general  tenor 
of  her  character,  her  husband  might  be  excused  for 
secretly  suspecting  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  She  had, 
however,  neglected  no  means  of  procuring  intelligence 


of  his  fate;  hitherto  these  efforts  had  been  fruitless,  and 
except  herself,  no  one  indulged  the  belief  that  he  was 
yet  on  earth. 

The  evening/?/*  went  off  badly.  The  peasantry  were 
awkward  from  want  of  habit  in  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
ladies  were  tired,  the  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  the 
crackers  would  not  explode.  Every  one  said  it  was  a 
failure,  which  the  Countess,  of  course,  attributed  to 
Vanda's  spirit,  and  her  husband's  maladresse,  and  the 
guests  went  to  bed  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  this 
estate  was  rather  far  from  Lemberg  for  amusement. 

Pavel  had  affected  illness  to  avoid  going  near  the 
castle,  but  he  was  now  ordered,  with  one  or  two  more, 
to  work  in  the  gardens.  Never  had  he  approached  those 
precincts  since  he  had  last  been  there  with  the  Coun- 
tess Vanda.  During  the  many  years  he  had  spent  on 
the  domain,  he  had  uniformly  avoided  the  premises. 
With  what  feelings  did  he  now  approach  them !  In  spite 
of  the  insensibility  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  steep 
his  soul,  at  sight  of  those  well-remembered  parterres,  a 
flood  of  recollections  crowded  in  upon  him.  In  those 
broad  alleys  he  had  walked  with  his  gentle  protectress 
— in  that  shady  bower  he  had  sat,  with  scarce  controlled 
impatience,  listening  to  her  tender  words — he  was 
then  the  future  lord  of  those  grounds  which  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  labour  as  a  serf.  The  master  and 
mistress  never  made  their  appearance  in  the  garden,  but 
Casimir  constantly  crossed  his  path.  The  first  time 
Pavel  set  eyes  on  this  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of 
what  fate  had  intended  to  be  his  lot,  his  emotion  was 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged,  on  pretext  of  indispo- 
sition, to  leave  the  place.  But  in  time,  whether  there 
was  something  in  Pavel  that  roused  his  latent  love  Oi 
teasing,  or  he  found  his  services  agreeable,  Casimir 
seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  him — he  was  ever  having 
him  called.  The  very  sound  of  the  boy's  imperative 
voice,  the  sight  of  the  scornful  countenance  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  made  Pavel's  heart  beat. 
Should  he,  a  man  in  his  full  strength  and  power,  obey 
the  beck  of  that  child's  hand — be  ordered  about  by  his 
querulons  tones! — he  would  rather  work  in  the  mines, 
and  labour  for  his  master  all  the  days  of  the  week ! — 
to  be  ever  at  that  boy's  disposal,  now  to  boat  him  down 
the  river — for  there  was  no  other  boatman  so  bold  and 
safe  as  Pavel — now  to  run  after  his  pony,  and  satisfy 
his  many  caprices,  was  gall  and  wormwood — it  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  see  him  riding  about  the  grounds  as 
he  once  rode,  spending  his  time  roaming  as  he  once 
roamed,  and  treated  with  more  servile  respect  than  he 
had  been  treated  withal.  Pavel's  dark  looks  and  sulky 
bearing  seemed  to  give  zest  to  the  child's  tyrannic 
humour.  He  found  a  sort  of  charm  in  this  tacit  oppo- 
sition. Though  too  young  to  read  aright  the  play  of 
the  features,  he  instinctively  felt  he  was  tormenting, 
and,  like  all  children  too  much  left  to  themselves  and 
their  own  whims,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  power.  Yet  some- 
times there  was  that  in  Pavel's  look  which  would  check 
the  boy  in  the  very  height  of  his  enjoyment,  and  a 
monitor  in  his  breast  told  him  he  had  gone  far  enough 
for  that  day. 

One  morning,  the  Count,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 

and  many  of  his  guests,  chanced  to  ride  over  a  field 

on  which,  it  being  robot  day,  the  peasants  were  at  work. 

A  little  apart  from  the  rest,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  his 

(scythe  lying  beside  him,  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest, 
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a  iarge  straw-hat  shading  his  face,  stood  a  young  man 
in  whose  attitude  and  picturesque  negligence  of  cos- 
tume there  was  but  little  of  the  serf.  His  striking 
person  and  countenance  drew  all  eyes  involuntarily 
upon  him.  The  Count  looked  at  him  with  a  vague  in- 
terest; and  turning  to  the  bailiff,  who  had  come  up 
when  the  party  halted,  and  cutting  short  a  long  story 
with  which  that  personage  was  favouring  him,  abruptly 
inquired  the  name  of  the  youth. 

"Pavel  Jakubski,  Excellency,"  was  the  answer — 
"the  most  dangerous- tempered  man  on  the  whole 
estate." 

At  that  moment  their  eyes  met.  Pavel's  were  filled 
with  melancholy  reproach.  The  Count  could  not  re- 
press a  start— could  not  conquer  himself  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  his  gaee  instantly ;  and  his  eyes  fell  before 
the  peasant's  steady  look.  To  conceal  his  agitation, 
or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  he  looked  fiercer  than 
usual;  and  feeling  that  he  must  not  appear  to  quail 
before  one  of  his  serfs,  cast  upon  Pavel  a  glance  of 
^compromising  severity,  then  turned  away  without  a 
word. 

"What  a  handsome  brigand!"  exclaimed  a  young  lady 
who  rode  near  the  Countess,  in  tones  so  unmeasured 
that  they  reached  Pavel's  ears. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Countess,  with  the  air  of  mild, 
virtuous  reproof  in  which  she  loved  to  indulge, "  people 
of  this  sort  are  below  the  notice  of  ladies  like  us." 

"Oh,  that  dark  fellow!"  put  in  Casimir,  "yon 
cannot  think,  mamma,  how  I  hate  him.  He  is  always 
so  reluctant  to  do  anything  for  me,  I  am  obliged  to 
compel  him ;  and  he  always  seems  as  if  he  were  about 
to  say  something  impertinent." 

"I  should  think  there  is  no  one  bold  enough  on  this 
estate  to  brave  its  future  lord,"  replied  the  lady. 
"General,  this  must  be  looked  to." 

"  What  must  be  looked  to  ? "  said  the  General, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

"  That  young  peasant  you  were  just  now  observing 
does  not,  it  seems,  show  Count  Casimir  proper  re- 
spect." 

"And  what  has  Casimir  to  do  with  that  peasant?" 

"How  strange  and  absent  you  are,  General!  How 
should  I  know? — he  probably  amuses  himself." 

"  Well,  then,  I  forbid  you,  sir,  ever  to  amuse  your- 
self with  that  man — do  you  hear?  If  you  disobey 
me,  and  I  discover  it,  you  may  depend  upon  being  scut 
immediately  to  the  gymnase  of  the  nearest  town;"  and 
the  Count  rode  forward. 

"Military  men,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  slight 
shrug,  "  have  such  strange  manners  and  fancies !  The 
idea  of  sending  Casimir  to  a  gymnase — to  a  common 
school! — now  many  people,  not  knowing  him,  might 
imagine  from  such  speech  that  ho  is  actually  brutal, 
whereas  it  is  no  such  a  thing.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  the  Count  is,  that,  at  such  time  of  life,  one  has 
no  delicacy  of  sentiment— the  keen  edge  of  sensibility 
has  been  worn  off  by  friction  with  the  world.  The 
only  drawback  to  marriage,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
younger  guests,  "  is  the  roughness  of  man's  mind  com- 
pared to  our  own  refinement.  This  I  feel  more  than 
another,  perhaps,  who  am  gifted  with  such  extreme 
sensibility.  As  if  I  could  live  without  my  Casimir !  Is 
not  the  taking  him  from  my  sight  striking  mo  blind  ? 
why  not  at  once  deprive  me  of  cars,  if  I  am  no  longer 
*o hear  his  voice?" 


The  angel  wings  were  fast  spreading  at  her  back 
when  the  tenderest  of  mothers  was  awkwardly  inter- 
rupted by  a  rough,  fat,  old  German  baroness,  whose 
t  hirty -two  quart  erings  seemed  to  croak  in  her  guttural 
accents  as  she  exclaimed : — 

"  Bah  !  Mctcherc,  is  that  the  way  you  bring  up  boys 
to  be  men  in  Poland — tying  them  to  their  mother's 
\  apron-strings?  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  kind 
'  enough  to  take  six  of  mine  successively,  and  yet  I  am 
'  not  aware  that  my  sight  or  hearing  were  ever  affected 
|  by  the  fact,  and  you  should  see  what  proper  men  they 
are — perfect  giants,  my  dear.  Now  poor  little  Casimir 

is  so  delicate " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Countess,  with  affected  bonhomie,  and 
half-closed  eyes,  "  of  course,  my  child  could  scarce  be 
expected  to  resemble  yours.  I  know,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  her  Polish  friends,  "lama  foolish  mother ; 
but  if  I  cannot  say,  with  the  itoman  matron,  '  here  are 
my  jewels,'  I  can  at  least  say  with  all  sincerity,  there 
is  my  only  treasure." 

"  You  arc  building  something  there, ' '  said  one  of  the 
ladies.      "  AVhat  may  it  be  ?" 

"  Oh, something  about  the  Count's  late  wife;  I  don't 
know — of  course,  I  am  too  delicate  to  inquire.  His 
heart  is  in  the  past,"  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
upturned  eyes.  "  I  understand  the  late  Countess  was 
so  charming — so  beautiful — it  is  natural  that  he  should 
never  have  srot  over  his  loss." 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  should  be  consoled  for  everything 
in  his  case,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  gallantly. 

The  Countess  turned  on  him  the  most  virtuous 
of  glances,  and  again  the  glory  seemed  to  shine  around 
her  head.  When,  however,  she  re-entered  the  chateau, 
and  swns  alone  in  her  boudoir  with  the  unhappy 
Joscphinka,  who  had  felt  the  angel's  talons  oftener 
than. she  had  seen  her  wings,  the  Countess  inquired,  in 
somewhat  harsh  tones,  if  she  knew  anything  of  Jakub- 
ski, or  had  ever  heard  the  name.  Josephinka  had  not. 
She  must  bo  very  stupid,  considering  the  time  sho 
had  been  at  the  castle.  Josephinka  did  not  defend 
herself.  The  Countess  felt  nervous  and  irritable. 
Joscphinka  had  an  unfortunate  way,  when  agitated,  of 
losing  her  head  completely ;  and  that  morning,  in  her 
trepidation,  went  the  length  of  leaving  her  mistress 
with  a  walking-boot  on  one  foot,  aud  a  satin  shoe  on 
the  other,  a  delinquency  which  was  only  discovered  as 
the  Countess  was  about  to  adjourn  to  the  salon.  This 
was  too  much.  The  unlucky  abigaiTs  attention  was 
called  to  th<;  error  she  had  been  guilty  of;  and,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  Casimir,  her  cheek  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  sole  of  the  said  slipper. 

"When  the  angel  entered  the  drawing-room,  however, 
not  one  feather  of  her  wings  was  ruffled;  and  there  were 
few  men  more  envied  by  the  male  portion  of  the  as- 
sembly than  the  happy  possessor  of  so  much  sweetness. 
As  the  General  entered  the  apartment,  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  letter,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  peti- 
tion— for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  folded  and  directed — that  lay,  conspicuously, 
among  many  more  elegant  and  far-travelled  epistles 
upon  the  table.  Hastily  snatching  it  up,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

"Ladislas,"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  coaxiug  voice — 
for  the  room  was  full — "  you  know  the  petitions  belong 
to  me  by  right — they  are  the  only  secrets  of  yours  I 
wish  to  surprise ;  but  really  you  have  done  so  much 
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for  your  estate,  and  I  am  so  little  kown  here  as  yet, 
that  my  own  egotism  prompts  me  to  demand  admittance 
into  your  counsels  on  such  occasions.'' 

"Later — later,"  said  the  Count,  hurriedly. 

"  Later  means  never,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Well,  then,  never !  "  exclaimed  her  husband,  ab- 
ruptly, and,  rising,  he  left  the  room. 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other.  The  General  was 
a  well-meaning,  but  rough  man;  thus  might  the  glances 
be  construed. 

The  Count  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  and  sat  at 
his  desk,  with  the  paper  unfolded  before  him.  Neither 
the  style,  the  hand-writing,  nor  the  orthography,  were 
perfect ;  yet  all  were  superior  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  person  whose  education  had  been  ne- 
glected ;  nor  was  the  letter  couched  in  terms  that  be- 
trayed a  vulgar  mind.  It  was  an  appeal  of  Pavel's. 
He  represented  how  he  had,  in  every  respect,  con- 
formed to  the  General's  desires — how  he  had  never 
alluded,  nor  would  even  now  allude,  to  the  past ;  but 
that  day's  meeting  had  shown  that  the  Count  could  not 
wash  it  out  of  his  memory.  Why  not  spare  a  being 
who  had  never  offended  the  consciousness  of  being 
hated  ?  Why  not  spare  himself  so  detestable  a  sight  ? 
Why  not  give  him  (Pavel)  the  means — the  only  boon 
he  had  ever  asked — not  pecuniary,  but  legal,  of  quitting 
the  domain — liberty  to  sell  the  small  property  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  ?  This  was  all  he  would  ever 
demand.  He  had  been  refused  education — been  refused 
every  chance  of  bettering  his  moral  condition — all  he 
now  asked  was  the  power,  not  of  making  himself  hap- 
pier, but  of  suffering  less.  "  Descend  into  your  heart," 
were  the  concluding  words — "  consult  your  own  con- 
science, and  then  deny  me  this  request  if  you  can." 

The  Count,  crushing  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  a  ball, 
flung  it  among  his  waste  papers,  then  ringing  the  bell, 
ordered  his  steward  to  be  called. 

"  Duski,"  he  said,  "  let  the  youth  you  pointed  out 
to  me  this  morning  know  that  he  is  to  send  no  more 
petitions  here." 

"  Has  he  had  the  insolence? " 

"  That's  no  concern  of  yours — have  the  goodness 
to  do  my  errand  without  comment." 

Duski  retired  with  a  deep  obeisance. 

"Wretched  boy!  "  murmured  the  Count,  as  the 
door  closed ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  more  mo- 
rose than  ever.  When  he  entered  the  Countess's 
boudoir,  he  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand — she  was 
alone  with  Casimir. 

"Well,  Sophie,"  he  said,  "here  is  a  petition  that 
chiefly  concerns  you.  It  is  from  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  in  your  father's  regiment — a  Pole — a  gentleman 
— at  least  so  she  says.  She  wishes  her  father,  who 
has  lost  his  reason,  in  consequence  of  a  brain  fever,  to 
be  placed  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lemberg,  and  her 
brother  at  the  free  school,  her  work  being  by  no 
means  adequate  to  their  care  and  maintenance." 

"  Oh,  I'll  send  her  a  few  florins,"  said  the  Countess, 
negligently. 

"  But,  my  dear,  she  does  not  ask  florins — she  re- 
presents herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman.  It 
is  our  interest,  our  protection,  that  she  desires.  She  says 
she  is  obliged  to  pay  guardians  night  and  day  for  her 
father,  and  the  boy  grows  up  wild  for  want  of  proper 
training." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  the  Countess,  pettishly — "  what 


do  poor  people  want  with  education  ? — when  one  has  no 
money,  one  makes  oneself  a  footman;  and  as  to  the 
father,  it  wants  no  interest  to  get  him  into  the  hospital. ' ' 

"Well,  my  dear  Sophie,  you  know  best  what  answer 
to  make  to  your  own  petitioners ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  ought  to  bring  your  professions  and  your 
practice  into  more  harmony." 

"  My  dear  General,  there  are  very  few  ladies,  I  be- 
lieve, so  widely  known  as  myself  for  their  unsparing 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  poor." 

"Ay,"  said  the  General,  "you  fine  ladies  have  a 
way  of  your  own  in  such  matters.  So  long  as  your 
charity  can  vent  itself  in  bazaars,  where  you  hold  the 
stalls,  in  balls,  in  private  theatricals,  in  lotteries,  there 
are  none  more  charitable  than  yourselves.  You  don't 
dislike  going  begging  for  the  poor  from  house  to  house, 
with  the  rarest  veils  on  your  heads ;  but  as  to  unseen, 
unknown  charity — as  to  obliging  where  the  obligation 
bears  no  echo Well,  vanity,  thy  name  is  'woman.' " 

"  Of  course, ' '  said  the  Countess,  "you  have  a  type  in 
your  remembrance  to  whose  perfection  I  cannot  pretend 
to  aspire." 

The  Count  was  fairly  silenced,  and,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  steward  was  triumphant.  He  had  received  two 
missions  from  Pavel,  which  he  was  fully  aware  would 
chafe  his  high  spirit  to  the  uttermost,  and  which  he, 
of  course,  determined  to  execute  in  a  manner  most 
likely  to  produce  that  effect.  The  Countess,  to  spare 
her  beloved  Casimir  any  chance  of  collision  with  the 
paternal  will,  which  she  knew  to  be  as  inflexible  as 
her  son's  stubbornness,  was  unconquerable,  had  held 
an  interview  with  Duski,  in  which  she  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  forbid  the  young  peasant  Jakubski  the 
approach  to  the  chateau,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  so 
long  as  the  family  should  be  on  the  estate.  No  reason 
for  this  contemptuous  treatment  did  she  assign.  The 
steward  transmitted  the  command  of  his  master  and 
mistress  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  make  them  both 
emanate  from  the  former.  Pavel  listened  with  sup- 
pressed passion. 

"  The  Count  is  right,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  bit- 
ter laugh — "  quite  right." 

"  Do  these  words  imply  a  threat  against  our  lord?11 
said  Duski ;  but  Pavel  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
left  the  hut. 

"  A  bad  son,  a  bad  son,"  said  old  Jakubska,  from 
her  corner — "  a  bad  everything.  You  can't  think  what 
I  have  to  suffer  from  Pavel.  He  lays  my  food  before 
me  as  one  does  before  the  brutes — he  never  opens  his 
mind  to  me  on  any  subject,  and  hardly  ever  speaks  to 
me  at  all." 

"Ay,"  said  the  steward,  "he  is  a  discontented,  dis- 
affected soul — we  have  our  eye  on  him — he'll  bring 
himself  and  you  into  trouble  one  day — but  it's  all  your 
own  fault.  Why  did  you,  against  the  express  command 
of  our  lord,  get  him  taught  reading  and  writing  ?  And 
then  a  precious  example  he  has  had  in  you,  mother 
Jakubska — if  you  could  see  yourself  with  your  watery 
eyes ! " 

"  It's  weeping  over  my  son  that  does  it — I  shall  go 
blind  with  sorrow  before  long." 

"Ay,  sorrow  and  brandy,"  said  the  steward.  He 
was  about  to  depart,  but  a  sudden  thought  arrested 
his  footsteps.  "He,  doubtless,  takes  from  you  the 
pension  my  lord  allows  you?" 
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"That,**  the  old  woman  said,  shaking  her  head, 
"would  be  nothing;  but  never  a  word  of  comfort  can 
be  got  out  of  him — never  a  word,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent ;  and  nobody,"  continued  the  gossip,  "  will  come 
near  me,  and  my  limbs  are  too  weak  and  too  stiff  now 
to  carry  me  far,  so  that!  am  but  a  poor,  lone  body, 
abandoned  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel — if  it  wasn't  for 
the  drop  of  brandy  that  yon  speak  of,  master  Duski, 
how  could  I  ever  keep  my  heart  up  P  " 

The  steward  treasured  in  his  memory  that  portion 
of  the  widow's  complaints  which  suited  his  own  views. 
Indeed,  he  had  only  listened  to  them  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  her  something  that  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  object  of  his  enmity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
groundless  than  the  old  woman's  malicious  insinuations. 
Far  from  losing  anything  by  Pavel,  to  which  she  had 
a  claim,  she  continually  drained  his  own  resources ; 
bat  she  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  the  version  of  the 
story  which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  steward. 

A  few  days  later,  Duski  was  again  in  the  Count's 
presence,  with  a  large  book  under  his  arm,  the  domain 
register,  on  whose  pages  were  noted  down,  in  categori- 
cal order,  the  names  of  the  vassals,  and  various  details 
concerning  them  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
exact  allotment  of  each,  and  a  specification  of  the  tithes, 
charges,  and  feudal  services  belonging  to  its  tenure. 
Then  followed  observations  on  the  more  or  less  regu- 
larity of  performance,  a  black  cross  marking  the  names 
of  those  who  had  attempted  to  pass  off  light  weights 
of  corn,  grumbled  at  lending  their  cattle,  or  kept  more 
than  their  lawful  number,  by  which  means  they  could 
lend  their  master  their  worst  teams,  and  keep  their  best 
for  their  own  use.  There  were,  too,  notices  on  the 
general  character  and  behaviour  of  the  several  families, 
of  course  more  or  less  favourable,  according  to  the 
number  and  value  of  each  peasant's  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  steward. 

The  Count,  after  looking  over  the  most  recent  an- 
notations, turned  hastily  the  pages,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
name  which  he  could  not  immediately  find;  at  last, 
losing  patience,  he  said  hurriedly: — 

"And  that  young  man — that  Jakubski — what  of 
him  ? — what  sort  of  character  does  he  bear  in  the 
village? " 

11  The  very  worst,  my  lord.  He  ill-treats  the  poor, 
old,  bed-ridden  woman,  his  mother,  and  takes  from  her 
all  the  money  your  Grace  has  been  so  good  as  to  allow 
her.  Moreover,  he  is  averse  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties — it  is  next  to  impossible  to  extract  the  dues 
horn  him.  He  is  a  sulky,  ill-tempered  man — it  could 
scarce  be  otherwise,  son  of  such  an  old  drunkard  as  his 
mother." 

A  shade  of  pain  passed  over  the  Count's  countenance. 


"  If  I  might  humbly  venture  to  suggest,"  continued 
the  steward,  "that  woman  wants  no  pension  now — 
her  son  can  manage  the  land  his  father  and  brothers 
left — when  the  late  Countess  granted  it,  her  family  was 
numerous  and  young — there  are  many  on  the  estate 
more  deserving "  ' 

"  Not  another  word,  Duski,"  interrupted  the  Count, 
severely;  "  look  to  it  that  the  pension  be  paid  regu- 
larly, and  in  full." 

"I  believe,"  mentally  ejaculated  the  steward,  "that 
if  the  late  Countess  had  chosen  to  dispose  of  Stanoiki 
by  will  to  an  utter  stranger,  the  Count  would  yield 
possession.  Well,  I  don't  understand  great  folks — he 
looks  pretty  sharp  after  his  money,  too,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  clips  my  reckonings  close  enough,  and  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  lavish  it  on  those  worthless  people." 

From  that  day  forth,  Pavel  did  not  darken  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle ;  but  the  young  Count's  pleasure  in 
his  future  domains  was  much  curtailed,  by  not  having 
the  savage-looking  peasant  to  torment,  and  watch  the 
effect  of  his  dawning  tyranny  in  his  physiognomy.  The 
visitors  soon  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  place, 
and  departed,  leaving  the  house  more  empty  and  more 
silent,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  General,  but  greatly 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  wife.  At  last  autumn  came,  and 
with  it  a  riretext  for  departure ;  for  the  Countess  could 
never  spend  a  winter  away  from  the  capital;  and  her 
husband,  seeming  to  take  no  more  pleasure  in  a  iete  a 
tete  than  herself,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  re- 
moving to  Lemberg. 

The  peasantry  felt  no  regret  when  the  travelling 
carriages  were  seen  undergoing  preparations  for  the 
journey.  Their  master  had  fulfilled  none  of  their  ex- 
pectations ;  and  they  accused  themselves  of  folly  in 
ever  having  entertained  them.  They  gazed  in  gloomy  si- 
lence on  the  chariot  containing  the  Count  and  Countess, 
each  leaning  back  in  a  corner,  their  son  sitting  between 
them,  as  it  rolled  away  from  the  chateau,  followed  by 
several  britzkas  with  their  suite.  The  Countess  affected 
to  sleep,  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  her  husband's 
conversation,  who,  however,  was  wrapt  in  thought, 
whilst  Casimir  was  assiduously  emptying  a  large  paper 
of  bonbons,  with  which,  despite  the  General's  desires 
in  that  respect,  his  mother  never  failed  to  gratify  her 
beloved  Casimir. 

This  journey,  how  little  satisfactory  soever  it  might 
be  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  was,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  Countess  in  particular,  to  be  frequently 
repeated ;  but,  as  she  said  to  some  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  "  Every  one  in  this  world  has  a  cross  to  bear," 
a  favourite  expression  with  many  people  who  hardly 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  cross  in  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TALE   OP  THE   MEXICAN  GULF. 


CHAPTER  I. — GENEVIEVE. 


It  was  daybreak,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  during 
a  dead  calm. 

The  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  heaved  and  swelled, 
as  if  eager  once  more  to  lash  with  fury  all  around  them. 
Huge  and  long  billows  rose  and  fell,  so  gradually  as  to 
form  waves  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  which  came  and 
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broke  with  a  dull  and  heavy  roar  on  a  low  and  sandy 
beach.  A  feeling  of  dread  might  well  have  come  over 
the  stoutest  heart,  as  its  possessor  reflected  on  what 
those  vast  water-mountains  might  be  when  in  anger — so 
calm,  so  slow,  so  solemn,  and  yet  so  terrible  in  repose. 
The  sky  above  was  serene  and  blue ;  not  a  speck 
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sullied  its  brightness,  though,  occasionally,  a  small,  thin  t 
line  of  vapour  seemed  wafted  to  the  westward. 

In  front  lay  the  ocean,  illimitable — a  wide  plain  of 
waters,  without  end  or  horizon  save  where  the  sea  itself 
seemed  to  raise  itself  up  in  a  greenish  bank  to  meet  the 
bine  ether,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  appeared 
to  expire  in  a  faint  flood  of  brightness,  very  differeut 
from  the  rich  glow  of  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
the  luminary  was  ascending. 

The  tops  of  the  waves,  catching  the  sun's  rays, 
sparkled  with  myriad  tears,  more  pellucid,  more  clear  than 
those  shed  in  joy  by  maiden  while  softly  breathing  to 
her  first,  "  I  love ;  "  and  a  dim  mist,  which  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  air,  though  without  reality,  seemed  chased 
away  by  the  effulgence  of  the  light. 

All  this  could  be  seen  from  the  shores  of  a  small 
island  that  lay  between  the  greater  one  of  Cuba  and 
the  mainland  of  America. 

Small,  well-wooded,  lofty,  and  of  an  oral  shape,  this 
solitaryspot  of  earth  seemed  wholly  unserviceable  to  man. 
A  low,  sandy  strand,  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
length,  existed,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  towards  the  wide 
ocean,  but  on  every  other  it  presented  precipitous  rocks, 
perfectly  inaccessible.  Even  the  exception  appeared  of 
very  littlo  avail  to  any  attempting  to  land,  for  the 
beach,  after  running  in  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  ended 
at  the  foot  of  cliffs  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  perfectly 
sheer  down,  ortfwned  at  the  summit  with  the  cocoa-nut 
and  all  tropical  trees,  forming  a  rich  mass  of  verdure. 
In  the  centre  of  the  little  bight  the  water  ran  close  up 
to  these  lofty  rocks,  which,  even  to  the  eye,  seemed  to 
part  and  receive  it  in  its  bosom;  but  this  was  not 
matter  of  certainty  on  a  cursory  examination. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  cove,  the  land  jutted  out 
towards  the  sea  in  a  kind  of  promontory,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sea  broke  usually  with  great  violence,  while 
a  rippling  in  the  water,  with  its  discoloured  state, 
showed  that  for  a  long  distance  the  rocks  projected 
below  the  water.  This  shoal,  marked  "very  dangerous*' 
on  all  charts,  was  one  reason  why  the  island  was  almost 
wholly  uuvisited,  and,  as  it  seemed  as  it  were  formed  to 
protect  the  spot,  the  sailors,  with  their  rough  imagery, 
called  it  the  Devil's  Isle. 

But,  at  the  hour  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  not 
wholly  uninhabited,  for  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
reclining  beneath  the  shade  both  of  tree  and  huge  palm 
umbrella,  was  a  young  girl.  She  was  lying  in  a  grass  ham- 
mock, her  form  resting  within  it,  with  one  of  her  feet 
dangling  on  the  ground;  and,  imparting  occasionally  a 
swinging  motion  to  the  bed,  she  seemed  taking  a  siesta, 
but  was,  in  reality,  only  lying  there  to  gaze  with  an 
undefined  feeling  on  the  mighty  maze  of  waters. 

She  was  nineteen — in  those  climes  not  perfect  youth, 
but  perfect  womanhood.  She  was  of  graceful  form, 
though  with  some  embonpoint — and  with  face  so  gentle, 
so  soft,  so  innocent,  one  might  have  thought  her  some 
sleeping  angel,  who  had  paused  an  instant  to  sojourn 
upon  earth.  Fair,  and  of  unmixed  blood,  she  was  an 
European;  but  she  wore  the  costume  rather  of  the 
south  than  the  north,  to  which  she  appeared  to  belong. 

Genevieve  had  never  seen  other  world  than  that 
island,  that  she  could  recollect — knew  of  no  other  exis- 
tence, dreamt  scarce  of  any,  taking  what  she  read  in 
books  as  almost  romance — and  had  never  seen  any  other 
men  than  those  who  dwelt  in  that  lone  spot. 

And  these  men  were  pirates. 


But  Genevieve,  daughter  of  a  great  robber  of  the 
high  seas,  a  terrible  and  reckless  man,  had  had  for  mo- 
ther one  who,  forced  to  wed  the  pirate,  had  gained 
sufficient  influence  over  him  to  make  him  spare  his 
child  even  knowledge  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his 
calling.  Alice  was  a  good  and  pure  woman.  Against 
her  wish  she  became  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was  tho 
father  of  Genevieve ;  but  his  wife  had  proved  a  good 
and  faithful  partner,  and  the  pirate  loved  her. 

Genevieve  was  born.  The  mother  at  once  removed 
to  a  delicious  cabin  built  in  the  woods,  apart  from  the 
habitations  of  the  crew  of  the  corsair,  and  never  again 
mixed  with  them.  Her  husband  was  captain,  and  feared 
by  all  his  men,  so  strong,  daring,  vigorous,  and  un- 
daunted was  he ;  and  he  forbade  all  intrusion  on  his 
plantation,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  island  on  one 
side  by  a  creek,  on  another  by  a  steep  and  densely- 
wooded  hill,  and  on  the  rest  by  the  sea. 

Here  she  educated  her  daughter.  Provided  with 
books,  a  spinet,  and  some  music  of  the  times,  she  gave 
her  a  more  sound  education  than  she  had  received  her- 
self. Daughter  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  borne 
away  by  the  daring  freebooter  in  days  when  the  police  of 
the  seas  was  different  from  what  it  is  now,  she  so  taught 
her  child,  that  she  was  fit  to  adorn  any  station,  high  or 
low.  She  could  play  music  and  make  a  dress,  she 
could  discourse  learnedly  on  history,  and  yet  attend  to 
household  duties,  and  while  imbued  with  deep  religious 
feelings,  she  yet  loved,  respected,  adored  her  father, 
who,  in  his  turn,  doted  on  her.  Her  mother  had  left 
her  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  father's  position.  She 
believed  him  a  petty  monarch,  with  somewhat  unruly 
subjects,  carrying  on  war  with  surrounding  island  kings, 
and  thus  recruiting  subjects  and  obtaining  booty. 

Her  intelligence  had  purposely  been  left  in  the  dark 
on  this  point,  and  her  knowledge  of  history  only  more 
completely  deceived  her.  She  could  see  little  difference 
betweenherfather  and  the  chiefsof  other  nations  she  read 
of,  always  occupied  in  attacking,  and  slaughtering,  and 
pillaging  their  neighbours;  save  that  her  father  never 
took  from  his  own  people,  which  was  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  system  of  other  heads  of  tribes. 

What  took  place  out  at  sea,  she  knew  nothing  of; 
neither  what  passed  in  the  port  nor  in  the  town,  to 
neither  of  which  did  she  ever  go. 

She  never  held  any  communication  with  the  pirates, 
and  her  servants  were  prohibited  from  giving  her  any 
information  under  penalty  of  death. 

The  old  pirate,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  had  two 
hours*  solemn  interview  with  her,  during  whioh  he  gaio 
pledges  which  he  desired  to  keep.  What  they  were, 
none  knew,  and  least  of  all  his  daughter. 

One,  however,  was  never  to  let  her  see  enough  of 
his  people  to  suspect  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

Simon  Morris  loved  his  child  with  doting  fondness. 
A  wild,  romantic,  roving  character,  a  love  for  one  far 
above  him  in  station  had  made  him  quit  the  trade  of 
sea-captain  for  that  of  freebooter.  Hitherto  success 
had  crowned  his  efforts. 

Twenty  years  he  had  dwelt  on  that  island  undisturbed. 
Many  reasons  rendered  this  easy.  The  spot  offered  no 
landing  place,  seemed  wholly  deserted,  and  was  out  of 
the  trackB  of  the  ships  which  navigated  that  sea.  In 
the  next  place,  during  his  whole  career,  Morris  sever 
returned  to  his  lair  but  at  night ;  and  none  suspected 
his  retreat. 
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His  schooner  was  well  known.  Its  black  pennant 
carried  terror  wherever  it  was  seen  to  wave ;  but  skill, 
courage,  and  audacity  always  befriended  him,  and  he 
never  bad  been  within  danger  of  being  captured.  He 
attacked  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  landed  at  night  near 
towns,  seizing  and  taking  away  all  he  could,  but  never 
putting  man  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Resistance  he  seldom  met  with,  for  he  prudently 
shunned  the  encounter  of  such  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  war  vessels  as  were  sent  in  chase  of  him,  con- 
tenting himself  with  merchant  ships,  which,  if  less 
glorious,  were  also  more  profitable. 

And  so  he  lived;  and  so  he  expected  to  die. 


CHATTER  II. — FIRE. 

Genevieve  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
an  unexpected  event. 

Boom! 

A  cannon  sounded  close  to  the  island,  which  had 
never  happened  before;  and  the  young  girl  sat  upright 
in  her  hammock,  her  ears  anxiously  listening. 

A  second,  a  third,  a  fourth ! 

""What  can  this  be?"  said  she,  casting  her  eyes 
along  the  heavens,  and  noticing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
streak  of  vapour,  now  somewhat  dark,  which  flew  along 
the  sky  towards  the  east. 

Genevieve  became  uneasy.  She  feared,  she  knew 
not  what.  An  undefined  terror  took  possession  of  that 
child  of  nature,  who  knew  too  little  of  real  life  to  ima- 
gine what  danger  there  might  be  in  these  cannon  at 
daybreak — she  who  had  never  heard  them  but  at  night, 
the  signal  for  her  father's  return. 

"Can  it  be  he  ?  "  thought  she;  "and  yet  he  never 
comes  at  dawn,  and  never  fires,  but  when  close  in  shore." 

Boom!  boom! 

Two  more  shots,  making  in  all  six;  and  then  a 
minute  more,  and  there  were  eight. 

Genevieve  clasped  her  hands.  The  vapour  was  get- 
ting thick  and  black,  and  seemed  driven  across  the  rocks 
at  the  end  of  the  island,  from  no  great  distance. 

Suddenly  it  grew  dense,  and  the  young  girl  saw 
sparks  mingled  with  the  lazy  smoke,  which  began  to 
drive  more  quickly  as  the  wind  gently  rose. 

It  was  a  ship  on  fire ;  and  next  moment  its  hull  came 
into  view,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  end  of 
the  shoal,  driven  by  the  current,  which  turned  round 
the  promontory  and  then  poured  into  the  bight.  It  was 
a  large  brig.  Her  lower  masts  only  were  in  existence, 
with  the  standing  rigging.  Her  sails,  flying  gear,  and 
upper  masts,  were  gone.  She  moved  sideways  with 
the  current — no  hand  at  the  rudder.  The  flames  were 
rising  from  the  forecastle,  and  wrapped  in  fire  and 
smoke  the  whole  of  the  deck,  bursting  out  at  the  port- 
holes, and  menacing  soon  to  make  of  the  once  fine  ves- 
sel a  mass  of  blazing  ruin.  It  was  the  heat  which  had 
set  the  cannon  off. 

Genevieve  looked  with  wonder  at  the  abandoned 
ship,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  it  blown  to  pieces, 
for  she  knew  that  it  must  contain  gunpowder.  There 
she  stood,  gazing  with  curious  eyes  on  this  remnant  of 
the  outer  world,  which  first  showed  her  that  there 
were  really  beings  in  existence  besides  those  on  the 
island,  and  vessels  besides  that  of  her  father.  She 
sat  thus  nearly  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  burning 
vessel  was  almost  at  her  feet,  driven  in  by  the  tide  and 
the  indraught. 


She  gazed  at  it  curiously.  She  could  see  on  its 
decks  two  boats,  and  huge  barrels,  now  blazing ;  but 
what  was  her  surprise  and  astonishment  when  she  be- 
held a  man  descending  from  the  maintop,  by  the  rigging, 
where  he  had  been  hitherto  ensconced,  and  about,  she 
thought,  to  venture  on  the  deck  of  the  burning  wreck ! 

He,  however,  only  paused  an  instant  as  he  came  to 
the  flames,  and  then  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea. 
He  sank  out  of  sight,  and  then,  rising,  swam  steadily 
towards  the  shore. 

Genevieve  held  her  breath  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Her  eyes  remained  fixed  anxiously  on  the  swimmer,  who 
soon  began  to  give  signs  of  weariness  and  fatigue. 
His  arms  moved  slowly,  his  head  seemed  bowed  down, 
as  if  falling  upon  his  chest,  and  there  was  a  probability 
of  his  not  reaching  the  shore  in  safety. 

The  young  girl  hesitated  not,  but  leaving  her  palm- 
leaf  umbrella,  turned  back  into  the  woods  towards  a 
slight  hill  at  the  back,  entered  an  artificial  grotto,  passed 
through  it,  and  began  to  descend  a  rudely-cut  stair, 
that  soon  brought  her  to  a  vast  natural  cave,  which 
led  by  an  even  slope  to  the  pebbly  strand. 

As  Genevieve  reached  the  beach  she  found  the  swim- 
mer seated  on  the  ground,  as  if  utterly  exhausted,  and 
seeking  to  regain  his  breath. 

fie  wore  a  blue  shirt,  white  trousers,  but  no  shoes 
or  stockings. 

He  was  young.  His  face  was  pale  and  thin,  but  of 
striking  mien,  almost  handsome,  while  short-cut  black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  well- shaped  mouth,  formed  an 
ensemble  which  made  poor  Genevieve  look  at  him  with 
an  interest  she  could  not  understand — she,  who  had 
scarce  ever  seen  other  man  than  her  father,  other  women 
than  her  mother,  two  Spanish  servants  (ladies  taken 
prisoners),  and  four  negro  slaves. 

The  young  man  gazed  at  Genevieve  with  a  look  of 
stupified  surprise  which  made  her  smile.  He  was  as 
strangely  surprised  as  Shakspeare's  Ferdinand  at  the 
sight  of  Miranda. 

"Am  I  awake,"  he  cried  in  English,  "or  is  this 
but  the  continuation  of  my  dream  ?" 

"  Are  you  hurt?"  said  Genevieve,  approaching  close 
to  him.  "  I  thought  your  fall  from  the  vessel  would 
have  killed  you." 

"  You  saw  me,  then,  maiden  ?"  asked  the  young  man, 
rising  with  some  difficulty. 

I  have  watched  you  for  half-anhour." 
Good  heavens,  what  delight!  Methought,  maiden, 
I  was  cast  on  some  barren  and  deserted  rock  to  perish; 
and  I  find  myself  in  a  place  where,  if  the  inhabitants 
be  all  like  what  I  have  seen,  I  could  gladly  spend  my 
days.'* 

"You  are  on  my  father's  territory,  sir,1'  replied  Ge- 
nevieve, blushing  she  scarcely  knew  why,  "  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  receive  you.  But  you  are  but  ill  here;  ascend 
with  me  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  *  * 

The  young  man  made  no  reply  to  her  speech,  but 
taking  her  offered  arm,  for  he  was  very  feeble,  moved 
towards  the  cave,  which  he  entered,  but  could  go  no 
farther  then. 

"I  am  faint  with  hunger  and  watching, w  said  he. 
"  Young  lady,  abandon  me  here.  I  can  at  least  lie 
down." 

And  he  sank  on  the  soft  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto. 

Genevieve  bade  him  wait,  and  vanished  to  return 
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alone,  in  about  half-an-hour,  with  a  basket  containing 
bread,  wine,  meat,  and  a  bag  containing  a  frock,  and  a 
complete  costume,  even  to  shoes.  She  knew  not  why, 
but  she  felt  unwilling  to  let  her  slaves  join  in  assisting 
the  young  swimmer  she  had  thus  aided  to  save. 

"  Change  your  clothes,"  said  she;  "get  rid  of  these 
wet  things,  and  I  will  return  to  give  you  breakfast." 

She  vanished,  to  be  soon,  however,  recalled  by  the 
young  man,  who,  in  the  elegant  costume  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  day,  which  the  young  girl  had  instinctively 
selected  from  her  father's  vast  wardrobe,  looked  so 
handsome  and  striking,  that  Genevieve's  heart  beat  in 
a  way  it  had  never  beat  before. 

"How  shall  I  thank  my  fair  and  charming  preserver?" 
said  the  young  man. 

"  Eat  first, and  talk  afterwards,"  said  the  freebooter's 
child,  sitting  down  beside  him,  and  helping  him  to  meat 
and  drink. 

They  breakfasted  almost  in  silence,  as  far  as  the 
young  man  was  concerned;  but  Genevieve  talked  with 
all  the  delight  of  one  who  never  before  had  met  any  one 
whom  it  gave  her  such  pleasure  to  speak  to. 

The  young  man,  who  was  about  four-and-twenty, 
listened  with  charmed  ears — too  faint  to  reply,  too  happy 
to  gaze  upon  her  lovely  face  to  care  to  do  so. 

He  was  surprised,  puzzled,  astonished ;  he  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  many  things  he  heard. 

"  And  you, "  said  she  at  last,  "  how  came  you  here  P  *  * 

"  My  story  is  soon  told,w  replied  he,  completely  re- 
stored by  food  and  a  bottle  of  generous  wine.  "  I  am 
a  younger  son.  I  have  no  father,  no  mother.  At  the 
death  of  the  former,  a  plantation  in  our  West  Indies 
became  my  portion.  I  determined  to  go  to  it  and  turn 
planter.  I  started  in  yonder  ship,  taking  with  me  in 
goods  all  my  other  earthly  wealth.  I  hated  England.  I 
was  of  the  party  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  to  me  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  moral  death." 

u  I  never  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  Charles  11./ ' 
said  Genevieve  quietly. 

"But  you  are  English P"  exclaimed  the  deeply  sur- 
prised young  man. 

I  am ;  but  I  was  born  here." 
You  astound  me,"  continued  the  young  man;  "  but 
I  will  go  on  with  my  story.  We  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jamaica,  when  a  series  of  storms  drove  us 
into  the  gulf.  Though  well  armed,  we  were  uneasy, 
for  we  were  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  very  much  infested 
with  pirates." 

What  are  pirates  ?"  asked  Genevieve,  curiously. 
Men  who  go  about  in  ships,  attacking  merchant- 
men, killing  and  slaying  the  passengers,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  property." 

Genevieve  made  no  reply,  but  looked  out  on  the  sea, 
musing. 

"  Yesterday  we  at  last  found  our  reckoning,  and  were 
about  again  to  make  back  for  Jamaica,  when  a  ship 
hove  in  sight.  We  put  on  all  sail,  and  sheered  off. 
But  in  vain.  The  swift-heeled  brigantine  gained  on 
us  every  minute.  She  sailed  eight  knots  to  our  six,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  us  but  a  fight.  In  our  hurry,  we 
had  steered  wrongly,  and  had  run  close  under  the  Cuban 
shore.  When  we  found  our  mistake,  our  enemy  was 
upon  us.  The  captain  was  about  to  defend  himself, 
but  when  he  saw  the  brigantine 's  flag  he  changed  his 
mind." 
^  "  Why  P"  asked  Genevieve. 
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"It  was  the  bloody,  the  horrid,  the  daring,  and  auda- 
cious pirate,  whom  Government  could  never  catch,  and 
who  was  condemned  twenty  times  over  to  an  ignomini- 
ous death — Simon  Morris." 

The  eyes  of  Genevieve  were  completely  opened,  but 
she  never  said  a  word.  She  took  advantage  of  the 
deep  shade  of  the  grotto  to  hide  her  emotion. 

"  The  captain  determined  to  abandon  his  vessel,  and 
escape ;  but  I  would  not,  hoping  to  obtain  my  freedom 
after  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  pirate.  In  the  harry 
and  confusion  of  descending  into  the  boats  I  was  for- 
gotten. The  boats  made  for  the  shore ;  the  brigantine 
made  after  them.  I  stood  alone  on  the  deck,  when 
suddenly  smoke  and  flames  showed  me  that  the  ship  was 
on  fire.  I  flew  to  the  rigging,  cut  away  the  topmasts, 
not  to  be  buried  in  a  pall  of  blazing  spars,  and  then 
took  refuge  in  the  maintop.  The  progress  of  the  fire 
was  very  slow.  It  smouldered  a  long  time  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  closely-battened  hold,  and  only  burst  out 
with  real  fury  this  morning.  My  position  was  awful; 
I  had  no  hope.  I  sat  moodily  upon  the  maintop,  gat- 
ing stupidly  at  the  fire  beneath,  and  calculating  with 
coldness  the  hours  I  had  to  live.  Fever  seemed  it 
last  to  take  possession  of  me.  I  became  excited,  even 
pleased,  at  my  position,  I  contemplated  with  pride  this 
ship  on  fire  which  I  alone  possessed.  I  heard  the 
crackling  wood;  I  saw  the  smoke ;  I  knew  that  I  must 
die— and  yet  I  cared  no  more.  Hunger,  fatigue,  de- 
spair, numbed  my  faculties ;  and  but  for  the  dawn  I 
should  soon  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  flames.  I 
then  saw  this  island,  and  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  my  heart. 
You  know  the  rest.  I  landed,  thanking  God,  but  still 
in  despair.  I  saw  you,  and  I  learned  once  more  to 
hope,  for  I  saw  that  there  was  something  here  to  live 
for."  And  as  the  young  man  ceased,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
with  grateful  respect  upon  the  young  girl. 

"  And  I  have  learned  that  there  is  nought  for  me  but 
to  die.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  I  learn 
what  a  pirate  is,  and  that  my  father  is  one  of  the  out- 
lawed race,"  exclaimed  Genevieve,  with  sudden  and 
deep  emotion. 

"  YouP"  said  the  young  man,  gazing  at  her,  half 
alarmed,  half  curiously. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Simon  Morris,**  replied  the 
young  girl,  rising. 

The  young  man  rose  too,  and  examined  her  with 
astonishment.     He  could  not  speak. 

"  I  have  tried  to  save  your  life,  young  man,"  said 
Genevieve,  sadly;  "  make  me  not  regret  my  act  by  de- 
nouncing my  father." 

"Madame,"  replied  the  sailor,  solemnly,  "I  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  denounced  Simon 
Morris ;  now,  I  would  save  him,  were  he  in  danger.  If 
I  leave  this  island,  rely  on  it  I  shall  never  forget  who 
saved  me,  nor  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Simon 
Morris — " 

"The  bloody,  the  horrid,  the  daring,  the  audacious 
pirate,11  repeated  Genevieve,  gravely. 

"  So  men  say.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  father  of 
so  fair,  so  pure  a  being — " 

"  Is  to  me  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  He  Mows, 
it  is  true,  a  bad  and  dangerous  calling,  for  now  I  fully 
understand  all ;  but  he  is  not  bloody — bold,  daring, 
I  know  he  must  be — but  again  I  say  he  is  not 
bloody." 

"Child  of  this  island  of  the  gul£  it  is  enough  for 
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toe  that  he  is  thy  father.  And  thy  mother  P"  he  con- 
tinued, with  profound  emotion. 

"Is  gone;  she  died  three  years  since." 

"  And  she  was— " 

«  Called  Alice ;  this  is  all  I  know." 

"My  cousin,  daughter  of  my  mother's  sister!"  cried 
the  young  man,  wildly  embracing  her;  "  have  I  found 
at  last  your  fate,  your  retreat?'' 

Genevieve  stood  back,  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing his  words,  and  almost  alarmed,  but  blushing 
at  his  rapturous  embrace. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  all.  When  Alice  disappeared 
I  was  four  years  old,  and  yet  I  remember  her.  She 
vat  my  pretty  aunt,  my  favourite,  my  sage  playmate. 
I  never  forgot  her.  All  mourned  her.  We  searched 
for  her  in  vain.  Europe  and  America  were  ransacked 
for  her.  My  father  travelled  from  that  hour  until  his 
death ;  and  I,  his  youngest  son,  determined  to  search 
again  for  my  mother's  sister.  I  had  little  hope  of  find- 
ing her,  but  I  was  adventurous  and  ardent.  I  started 
for  the  West  Indies.  Providence  has  come  to  my  as- 
sistance; I  have  found  her  child." 

"Can  this  be  trueP"  cried  Genevieve,  clasping  her 


"I  will  prove  all,  explain  all,  in  good  time.  My 
wooden  box  which  I  cast  into  the  sea  along  with  my- 
self, and  which  lies  on  the  shore,  contains  evidence  of 
alL* 

"My  father  will  welcome  you." 

"I  know  not.  For  this  reason,  cannot  you  conceal 
me  until  we  can  judge  of  his  feelings  P  I  wish  now  not 
to  sky  the  ravisherof  my  mother,  but  to  withdraw  him 
from  a  life  which  can  only  end  on  the  tree  of  infamy." 

"You  shall  lie  hidden  in  my  mountain  bower,  my 
cousin,  for  I  see  my  mother's  smile  on  your  face;  and 
I  will  begin  the  task  of  weaning  my  father  from  this 
life  myse&.,, 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  young  man,  gently,  "and  let 
us  talk.   Your  name?" 

"Genevieve." 

"A  lovely  name." 

"And  yours?" 

"Oliver  Mildmay,''  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  young  girl,  passionately  "  child  of 
M&rmaduke  Mildmay,  my  mother's  sister's  husband. 
Now  I  know  you  are  my  cousin." 

"Your  mother  spoke  of  me  P" 

"  Often,"  said  the  young  girl,  holding  down  her  head 
with  a  blush ;  "  oh,  how  often,  of  her  little  nephew 
*  Nolly,'  just  enough  my  senior — " 

Genevieve  stopped  suddenly. 

"  To  be  your  husband,1 '  added  Oliver  Mildmay,  with 
a  smile,  * 

"Bat  let  us  arrange  our  plans,"  said  the  bewilder- 
ed girl.  "  A  new  world  is  opened  up  to  me.  My 
calm  and  joyous  existence  is  gone;  but  I  see  now  some- 
thing beyond. " 

"  First,  then,  narrate  to  me  your  life — all  you  know* 
of  this  place." 

"Come  to  my  bower,  then." 

"  But  your  servants—" 

"Will  not  see  you,  save  only  Mariana,  and  her  I  can 
trust." 

Genevieve  rose  and  led  the  way,  after  Oliver  had 
drawn  his  box  into  a  secure  place.  The  young  man 
followed,  wondering,  and  thinking  all  the  while  of  Pro- 


spero  and  the  enchanted  isle.  The  young  girl,  after 
leaving  the  grotto,  turned  into  a  path  that  led  upwards 
along  the  summit  of  the  cavern,  and  which  soon  brought 
them  to  a  small  pavilion,  wholly  sheltered  beneath  trees, 
and  composed  of  three  rooms.  There  was  a  bed-room, 
a  music-room  and  sitting-room,  and  a  dining-room.  In 
front  was  a  terrace,  which  was  gained  by  a  flight  of 
steps. 

Genevieve  led  her  cousin  over  the  whole. 

"  None  ever -come  here  but  when  invited  by  me," 
said  she.  "You  are,  then,  wholly  free  and  safe.  Mariana 
will  wait  on  you  when  I  cannot  come. " 

"It  is  a  charming  retreat,"  replied  Oliver,  "and 
well  provided  against  a  siege,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
a  couple  of  small  cannon  that  guarded  the  entrance,  as 
well  as  to  some  dozen  guns  ranged  against  the  wall. 

"  They  are  all  loaded,  and  for  my  defence,  in  case  of 
attack.  No  one  has  ever  come  here,  it  is  true ;  but  my 
father  feared  some  day  they  might." 

"  And  you  would  use  them?  " 

"  Why  not  P  " 

Oliver  smiled,  while  Genevieve  struck  a  huge  gong, 
which  soon  brought  Mariana  to  her.  The  astonish- 
ment of  this  person,  a  hue  Spanish  woman  of  fi  ve-and- 
forty,  was  beyond  all  description ;  but  a  few  words  from 
her  mistress  were  enough.  She  was  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  lady,  had  been  a  prisoner  fifteen  years, 
and  knew  far  more  than  the  pirate's  daughter. 

Everything  was  thus  settled,  and  by  evening  the 
cousins  knew  every  phase  of  each  other's  existence. 
When  they  parted,  Oliver  Mildmay  sat  down  to  plan 
excuses  to  himself  for  no  longer  hating  the  pirate ; 
while  Genevieve  returned  to  her  home  a  changed  being. 
A  thousand  emotions,  ideas,  desires,  feelings,  were 
awakened  within  her.  Her  silent  and  still  life  had  no 
longer  any  charm ;  she  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, and  she  was  unhappy — for  she  was  discontented, 
restless,  and  knew  her  father's  sin. 


CHAPTER  III. 
8IMON    MOREI8. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  a  low  report  from  the 
offing  .made  Genevieve  leave  her  bed,  and  hastily  throw 
on  her  clothes.  This  done,  she  entered  the  common 
room  of  her  father's  residence,  woke  the  negresses,  and 
with  them  began  to  prepare  a  refreshing  meal  for  Simon 
Morris,  who  always  returned  hungry,  and  glad  both  to 
eat  and  talk,  no  matter  what  the  hour. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  came — indeed, 
it  was  nearly  daylight. 

"  Him  berry  hebby  load,  me  'spect,"  said  one  of  the 
negresses,  with  a  grin.  "Him  massa  gained  a  big 
battle  dis  time." 

Genevieve  shuddered. 

"P'raps  massa  got  business  down  hill,"  answered 
the  other. 

At  this  moment  Simon  Morris  entered. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine  man,  of  fifty,  of  handsome  face, 
with  locks  of  raven  black,  already  sprinkled  with  grey. 
His  eye  was  sharp  and  piercing,  and  his  whole  mien 
was  that  of  one  used  to  implicit  obedience,  and  to 
strong  and  violent  emotions.  There  was  little  decidedly 
bad  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  fierceness  and  a  tendency  to  scowl  which 
showed  that  all  was  not  perfectly  still  within. 

Genevieve  embraced  her  father,  glad  to  see  him,  as 
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she  always  was,  and  forgot  for  a  moment  her  sad  dis 
oovcry. 

"Ah!  ah!  a  famous  breakfast,"  cried  the  pirate, 
laying  down  sword,  pistol,  and  gun,  "  and  I  have  a  fa- 
mous appetite  to  meet  it.  Sit  yon  down,  Jenny,  and 
help  me  to  empty  these  platters." 

Genevieve  smiled,  and  sat  down  by  her  father. 

"  As  handsome  as  ever,"  said  he ;  "go,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  slaves,  "  fetch  me  the  box  you  have 
without  there.  It  contains  some  rich  dresses  for  your 
mistress." 

"Father,"  said  Genevieve,  sadly,  when  they  were 
alone,  "I  cannot  wear  them." 

"  Why?  "  asked  Simon  Morris,  petrified  with  asto- 
nishment. 

"Because,  father  dear,  they  are  not  mine." 

The  pirate  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes.  His  surprise,  rage,  and  al- 
most despair,  were  fearful. 

"  And  what  mean  you  ?  What  idle  nonsense  has 
been  poured  into  thy  silly  ears,  girl  ?  " 

"None,  father,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  you  are 
what  is  called  a  pirate,  that  you  are  at  war  with  society, 
and  in  constant  danger  of  your  life." 

"  Begone ! "  cried  Simon  to  the  returning  slaves, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Genevieve  signed  them  to  obey. 

"And  who  taught  you  thisP  "  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Never  mind,  father.  I  know  it.  I  love  you,  my 
dear  father,  as  much  as  ever ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  am 
aware  of  the  infamy  and  shame  of  our  life." 

"Cursed,  thrice  cursed,  be  he  who  told  you  all 
this f "  exclaimed  the  pirate,  bitterly.  "  I  was  so  happy  ! 
At  least,  to  one  person  I  was  good  and  great ;  in  her 
presence  I  forgot  my  existence,  my  errors,  and  my  past 
life.  But  now  I  must  blush  before  her.   Curses " 

"Curse  no  one,"  cried  Genevieve,  solemnly.  "How 
could  I  remain  in  ignorance  P  Long  have  I  been  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  My  reading,  my  studies  surprised  me. 
I  felt  there  was  a  world  beyond  this,  very  different 
from  what  I  knew  of;  and  now,  my  intelligence  fully 
awake,  I  see  all." 

"  Child,  I  am  a  pirate — my  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  me,  even  that  of  my 
men.  But  I  regret  not  my  trade.  It  is  as  good  and 
honest  as  many  for  which  men  are  made  belted  knights." 

"Hush,  father." 

"  Girl,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  I  was  born  with 
a  great  soul,  and  little  means.  I  was  meant  for  great 
things — I  was  able  and  willing  to  do  them.  I  saw 
around  me  rich  and  wealthy  men,  with  mean  and  little 
souls,  who  spent  their  riches  in  cards,  and  wine,  and 
every  vice.  And  yet  these  men  were  respected,  and 
courted,  because  they  were  rich.  I  was  despised, 
crushed,  trampled  on,  because  I  was  poor.  I  was  edu- 
cated well  by  my  father,  a  poor  curate,  but  he  had  no 
means  of  completing  my  education.  Church,  bar, 
physic,  all  were  closed  to  the  poor.  I  would  not  be  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  and  serve  those  men  I  hated.  I  be- 
came a  merchant  sailor,  and,  thanks  to  my  education, 
became  a  captain.  Then,  a  poor  skipper,  I  dared  to  love 
thy  mother.  My  father  had  been  chaplain  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  was  respected.  Forgetting  station  and  rank, 
and  remembering  only  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  I  a 
man,  I  proposed  for  her,  and  was  rejected  with  wither- 


ing  scorn.  I  wot  too  poor!  And  then  I  vowed  hatred 
of  this  society  which  spurned  me,  I  stole  away  your 
mother,  and  became  far  richer  than  those  who  had  re- 
fused me,  by  warring  on  them.  Yes,  I  am  a  pirate, 
and  I  regret  it  not." 

"  Tou  must  and  will  regret  it,  father.  It  is  true,  I 
can  see  it,  that  society  has  many  false  and  hollow 
things  in  it ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong  to  make  war  on 
it  for  that.  If  my  mother  loved  you,  you  could  have 
fled  to  some  retired  spot " 

"  Your  mother  did  love  me,  but  would  have  stifled 
her  feelings  to  please  the  world  she  belonged  to.  She, 
too,  asked  me  to  hide  ourselves  in  some  obscure  village. 
To  slave !  No !  I  vowed  she  should  be  as  rieh  as  they 
who  rejected  me,  and  she  was." 

"  But  what  enjoyment  did  the  riches  bring  her,  fa- 
ther; and  what  bring  they  to  youP  " 

Simon  Morris  replied  not,  but  sat  moodily  thinking. 
He  could  not  explain  to  himself  whence  these  ideas 
came,  and  they  seemed  a  judgment  of  Providence  on 
him.  The  pirate  had  not  wholly  forgotten  his  father's 
pious  precepts,  kept  up  despite  himself  by  the  influence 
of  his  wife.  Despite  his  boastings,  he  knew  that  his 
career  was  one  of  crime,  and  that  his  old  age,  when 
once  weak  and  powerless,  would  be  one  of  despair  and 
regret.  But  he  had  not  courage  to  pause.  His  life 
intoxicated  him.  He  loved  its  dangers  and  its  excite- 
ments, which  served,  with  good  eating  and  good  drink- 
ing, and  gambling  at  night  unknown  to  his  daughter, 
to  stifle  conscience. 

But  his  purest,  his  only  real  source  of  happiness, 
was  gone— the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  smile  of  his 
child.  To  her  he  had  been  a  noble  and  ideal  being, 
an  island  king,  living  by  hunting  and  the  chase,  ofteu 
at  war  with  his  neighbours,  but  in  this  only  imitating 
greater  monarchs,  whose  superior  position  by  no  means 
made  them  a  whit  better. 

But  now  she  knew  him  a  pirate. 

"  So  you  have  learned  to  despise  and  hate  your  fa- 
ther? "  said  Simon  Morris,  bitterly. 

"  I  can  never  either  despise  or  hate  my  father," 
answered  Genevieve,  reproachfully.  "  I  shall  only  re- 
gret, and  hope." 

"  Hope  what  ? 

"  That  you  will  give  up  this  life,  dear  father." 

"  Tush,  girl ;  to  go  hang  in  chains  on  a  yard-arm  ? 
Hush,  Genevieve,"  said  he,  sternly,  "let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this ; "  and,  having  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
to  bed,  for  on  board  ship  he  rested  little.  A  pirate 
captain  can  never  trust  his  men. 

Genevieve  sighed,  and  soon  after  went  away  to  nar- 
rate to  Oliver  Mildmay  her  conversation,  and  its  result. 

Oliver  approved  highly  of  her  conduct,  and  raised 
her  courage. 

"  Be  sure,  the  first  impulse  of  anger  and  regret 
over,  your  father  will  think.    Then  he  is  our  own." 

Genevieve  shook  her  head.  She  knew  what  her 
father  had  been  for  twenty  years,  and  could  now  appre- 
ciate all  her  mother's  heroic  efforts  during  that  tune, 
and  they  had  been  unavailing. 

chapter  rv. 

PAOLO. 

In  the  pirate  village,  at  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  was  an  inn,  or  rather  tavern,  where  the 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  drink  on  their 
return  from  their  expeditions.   Here  they  ate,  and 
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smoked,  and  gambled,  and  fought.  Never  was  tavern 
more  disorderly,  more  riotous.  Formed  of  huge  logs 
of  wood,  it  was  only  kept  from  being  burned  by  great 
precautions  on  the  part  of  Mother  Meg,  the  old  woman 
who  kept  it. 

It  had  a  bar-room,  a  parlour,  a  garden,  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  garden,  a  small  cave  scooped  out  in  the 
rock,  where  the  head  men  of  the  band  met  of  an 
evening. 

Two  persons  sat  in  it  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  brigantine's  return. 

One  of  these  men  was  a  Spaniard,  the  other  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  Spaniard  was  Paolo,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  pirate  crew.  The  Englishman  was  Smith,  the  car- 
penter. 

Paolo  was  a  young  man.  He  looked  more  than 
thirty,  hut  he  was  hardly  so  much.  Crime,  debauchery, 
and  vice,  had  set  their  seal  upon  him.  He  had  been  a 
pirate  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  for  six  years  had 
been  second  in  command.  No  inward  monitor  drew 
kirn  from  his  trade.  He  revelled  in  it.  The  battle, 
the  struggle,  the  capture  of  prtoes,  the  booty,  the  spend- 
ing it  on  women  and  wine,  were  to  him  the  pleasures 
of  existence.  Daring,  cruel,  and  audacious,  he  kept 
the  worst  crew  in  order,  and  his  ascendancy  was  so 
great  that  Simon  Morris  was  compelled  to  keep  him  in 
his  rank  of  lieutenant,  despite  his  dislike  for  the  man. 
Paolo  had  gained  his  position  at  first  by  the  most  con- 
summate hypocrisy.  He  had  devoted  himself  like  a 
slave  to  Simon  Morris,  had  watched  him,  and  sought 
to  please  him  by  every  subtle  and  cunning  art.  Once 
installed  in  his  rank,  he  had  shown  so  much  energy  and 
audacity,  that  he  had  made  himself  necessary. 

Smith,  the  carpenter,  was  a  sly,  droll,  sneaking  fel- 
low, with  a  dull,  stupid  look,  which  generally  deceived 
the  most  acnte. 

"A  bootless  journey,"  said  Smith,  sipping  his 
liquor. 

"Bootless  enough,"  replied  Paolo,  dryly.  "But  I 
am  not  surprised." 

"Why?" 

"When  mercy  presides  over  piratical  expeditions — 
earamba  /  one  must  expect  to  get  but  small  offing." 

"Captain  Simon  is  a  little  chicken-hearted,"  cried 
Smith. 

"  Madre  de  IUom  /  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as 
strong  as  a  bull ;  bnt  his  sqneamishness  about  blood 
will  make  us  swing  one  of  these  days." 

"Luff!  luff!"  said  Smith,  "  no  falling-off  lieutenant. 
The  rope  was  never  yet  made  that,  will  hang  me. " 

"Dom  8mith  is  very  confident,"  replied  Paolo,  sneer- 
ingry;  "but  I  am  not.  When  a  freebooter  lets  his 
prisoners  escape,  instead  of  walking  the  plank,  he  gives 
up  his  neck.  Do  you  think  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
world,  friend  Smith?  How  can  I,  if  I  meet  living 
proofs  of  my  trade  at  every  corner?" 

"True!  true !"  muttered  Smith. 

"  Now,  if  you  had  a  less  merciful  captain,  things 
would  go  on  better,  and  we  might  take  a  safe  trip 
twice  a-year  to  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  or  the  Main,  to 
spend  the  rhino— not  that  I'm  afraid  to  do  it  now " 

"That  is,  if  we  had  you,"  said  Smith,  laughing. 

u  Well,  you  might  do  worse,"  replied  Paolo,  coolly. 

"But  when  is  it  to  be  done?  "  asked  Smith. 

"  Bo  you  join  me?" 

"  In  what  ? "  exclaimed  the  carpenter,  starting  back 
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"In  my  plan  to  overthrow  Simon  Morris,  to  place 
Paolo  in  his  place." 

And  Paolo  assumed  one  of  his  most  ferooious  looks. 

"I  am  willing,"  said  Smith,  after  a  pause. 

"  Good ! "  exclaimed  Paolo ;  "  then  listen.    Am  I 
not  beaten  out?  " 
Certainly." 

Might  I  not  naturally  be  son-in-law  ?  " 
Quite  possibly." 

"  And  what  more  natural  than  for  the  son-in-law  to 
succeed  his  father-in-law  ?  " 
Quite  natural." 

We  have  first  to  marry  the  daughter,  and  then 
kill  the  father,"  continued  Paolo. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Smith,  with  a  look  of  stupid  admi- 
ration. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  these  two  years,"  added 
the  ruflian;  "but  I  waited  my  time.  It  is  come. 
Genevieve  is  a  lovely  young  woman.  Simon  Morris 
has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  daughter 
is  marriageable — the  father  is  killable.  We  must  now 
act." 

"  We  !  " 

"  Exactly.  You  will  kill  the  father ;  I  shall  marry 
the  daughter.    I  can't  do  both." 

"I  kill  Simon  Morris !  "  said  the  carpenter,  with 
a  look  of  alarm. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?  Ton  will  have  backers 
enough.  Bill  Smith,  Jacopo,  Andre,  Joe  Potts,  Abra- 
ham Levi,  and  a  dozen  others,  will  be  behind.  Rely  on 
it,  the  danger  is  imaginary.  I  must  be  behind,  to  come 
up,  and  get  in  a  great  rage  with  you,  and  thus  secure 
the  thanks  of  Jenny. 

"But  I'd  rather  let  Bill  Smith  do  it,"  said  the  car- 
penter,  shaking  his  head;  "I'm  afraid." 

"You're  a  coward, "  replied  Paolo,  contemptu- 
ously, and  Bill  Smith  shall  do  it."  But  you  must 
back  him." 

"  When  shall  it  be  P  » 

"To-morrow  night.  Listen — It  is  Simon  Morris's 
birthday.  He  is  wont,  on  that  day,  to  send  away  his 
daughter  to  the  hills,  and  receive  us  in  the  bower  where 
I  have  so  often  seen  this  pretty  Jenny.  You  will  go 
up  to  make  the  usual  speech,  and  while  you  are  speak- 
ing, Bill  Smith  will  blow  his  brains  out.  I  will  rush 
up  in  a  great  passion,  storm,  rave,  and  order  Bill  Smith 
into  irons,  and  take  the  command.  Jenny  will  thus  be 
sure  I  have  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  and  once  back 
here,  Bill  will  be  free." 

"A  capital  plan,  and  I  approve  of  it  wholly,"  said 
Smith,  filling  his  glass. 

"  And  won't  we  have  a  grand  wedding !  caramba?" 

"  Won't  you  dance  ?  "  said  Smith,  laughing. 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"And  Bill?" 

"  Won't  Jacopo  laugh,' '  added  Paolo,  "  when  he  sees 
old  Simon  cold?" 

"He  gave  him  a  tremendous  licking  yesterday,"  re- 
plied Smith. 

"  And  he  cowed  me  before  the  men,"  eried  Paolo, 
sullenly. 

"  He  did  haul  aft  your  fo^csheets/,  replied  Smith, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Curse  him !  I  hate  him ! "  said  the  Spaniard* 

"  Pie !  hate  your  father-in-law  1 "  continued  the  car- 
penter. 
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"  Father-in-law  be  hanged.  Call  for  more  drink,  and 
let  us  send  for  Bill  Smith." 

More  drink  was  sent  for,  Bill  Smith  came,  and  the 
trio  passed  the  night  in  laying  their  plans  to  murder 
the  pirate  chief. 


Towards  dawn,  Paolo  and  Bill  Smith  totaled  home 
to  rest  an  hour  or  two,  while  the  carpenter  feUhearily 
in  a  corner  to  sleep  off  his  debauch. 

{To  be  concluded  t»  our  next.) 


DRYBURGH  ABBEY.— THE  SEPULCHRE  OP  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Mighty,  mouldering  heap  of  ruins ! 

Sepulchre  of  ages  gone ; 
Tell  me  all  of  Time's  undoings — 

Lofty  mass  of  sculptured  atone ! 

Roofless  aisles  of  art  and  beauty — 

Turf-grcen  floors,  no  longer  trod 
By  strict  Abbots,  when  their  duty 

Was  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Skeleton  of  perish' d  ages ! — 

Where  is  all  thy  spirit  now  P — 
Where  conceal' d  are  all  thy  sages 

Of  the  proudly  mitred  brow? 

Here  I  view  thy  faded  glory — 

Here  I  tread  thy  crumbling  halls  ; 
Sacred  is  thy  half-lost  story — 

Ivied  now  thy  tottering  walls. 

Hieroglyphic  stones  aroumTme — 

Broken  images  of  old — 
How  thy  reverend  looks  astound  me, 

Wasted,  worn,  decayed,  and  cold! 

Can'st  thou  speak  of  the  departed, 

When  thy  music,  swelling  high, 
Cheer' d  the  noble,  tranquil-hearted, 

And  illumed  the  brightest  eye? 

When  fair  ladye-love  was  burning 

With  its  soul-subduing  art ; 
And  fond  cavaliers,  returning 

Glance  for  glance,  consumed  the  heart ! 

Gone,  gone,  gone!  and  all  forgotten, 
Save  a  few  of  glorious  name; 

Gone,  gone,  gone!  for  centuries  rotten- 
Few  writ  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

By  thy  side  a  tree  is  growing, 

Planted  seven  hundred  years ;  * 
By  thy  lawn  the  Tweed  is  flowing, 

Yet  in  these  no  age  appears. 

The  acacia  and  the  cedar, 

Cypress,  walnut,  weeping-beech, 
Sombre  ewe,  and  oak  gigantic, 

All  their  ancient  story  preach. 


*  Close  to  the  old  Abbey  there  is  a  splendid  yew-tree,  planted  in 
1150,  now  700  years  ago.  It  was  planted  there  when  the  cemetery 
was  consecrated.  It  is  perfectly  entire  still,  and  In  fall  umbrage; 
the  head  is  round  as  a  ball ;  and  its  trunk,  0  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  above  10  feet  in  circumfertnoe.  There  are  also  many  fine  trees 
of  nearly  a  similar  age,  still  more  in  girth.  This,  at  least,  opens 
an  idea  on  the  longevity  of  trees  in  good  son. 


What  has  brought  my  steps  so  near  thee* 
Twas  to  see  thy  wizard's  grave  I 

This,  alone,  makes  me  revere  thee — • 
This  alone  thy  name  might  save ! 

There  he  lies,  the  greatest  spirit 
That  e'er  trod  thy  sainted  ground ; 

Nothing  do  thy  courts  inherit 
Craving  worship  so  profound  I 

u 

There  he  lies,  with  those  beside  him 

Dearest  to  him  when  in  life ; 
But  these  slabs  of  stone  divide  him 

From  his  honoured  son  and  vife/f* 

High  the  arches  span  above  him ; 

Hallowed  is  his  place  of  rest- 
Distant  realms  send  those  who  love  him, 

Bending  fondly  o'er  his  breast. 

Lovely  glades  may  smile  in  gladness 
When  the  radiant  sun  ascends, 

But  the  moon  comes  forth  in  sadness, 
And  a  pensive  languor  lends. 

Dim  the  shadows  gather  o'er  him ; 

Dismal  owls  his  requiem  sing — 
All  the  darkness  spread  before  him 

Brings  no  terrors  on  its  wing. 

Birds  may  sing  when  day  is  beaming ; 

Flowers  may  ope  their  varied  hues ; 
Tweed  may  rush  o'er  pebbles  gleaming, 

Nor  re-animate  his  muse. 

All  the  loveliness  of  nature — 

Stretching  far  as  eye  can  scan, 
Smiling  out  in  summer  feature — 

Cannot  reach  this  mighty  man* 

Well  he  sung  thy  charms  when  living, 
Well  thou  shield'st  him  now  when  dead, 

To  thy  haunts  a  magic  giving, 
By  which  pilgrims  oft  are  led. 

Come,  then,  see  where  Scott  is  sleeping, 

Silent  in  his  sainted  bed, 

While  the  unseen  angels  weeping 

Bally  round  his  honoured  head ! 

Akdrsw  Pass. 

+  One  of  the  aisles  is  divided  into  three  burial  places,  that  are 
now  fenced  in  front  with  strong  iron  railings.  In  the  middle- 
square  compartment  lies  Sir  Walter,  between  his  lady  and  the 
late  Sir  Walter,  his  son.  This  place  was  assigned  to  him  in  right 
of  his  grandmother's  family.  The  tombs  are  exceedingly  secure, 
but  very  clumsy,  being  four  confined  slabs  of  Peterhead  grantt* 
with  a  lid  of  the  same,  free  of  all  ornament,  and  each  bearing  the 
name  of  the  parties  bo  olosely  pent  together. 
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CHAPTER  I. — THE    DEPASTURE. 

to  him  by  others  hare  little  weight  with  me.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  facts  which  provoke  their  anathemas  con- 
stitute the  principal  reason  of  my  preference,  namely, 
that  he  was  the  great  apostle  and  father  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  he  wrote  the  "Contrat  Sociaie,"  and  disturbed 
the  political  creed  of  all  noble  and  imaginative  minds 
throughout  Europe.  Let  those  persons  who  are  really 
wise  take  all  due  credit  for  it.  I  make  no  pretensions 
of  that  sort.  I  came  to  Switzerland,  as  I  have  said, 
out  of  partiality  for  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  at  Vevay  and  Clarens  the  representa- 
tives, in  feature  and  figure  at  least,  of  Julie  and 
Claire. 

We  used — my  wife  and  I — to  discuss  these  matters 
seriously,  because  it  was  a  rule  with  us  never  to  re- 
main long  in  any  place  where  the  women  were  other 
than  handsome,  or  at  least  tolerably  pretty.  This 
maybe  set  down  to  our  love  for  the  picturesque ;  for, 
after  all,  there  is  no  combination  of  earth,  wood,  and 
water,  which  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  half  so  beau- 
tiful as  a  beautiful  woman.  Lakes  are  very  magnificent, 
and  so  are  forests  and  mountains ;  but  if,  with  Milton, 
we  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  beholding  external 
things,  it  is  the  human  face  divine  that  we  should  most 
earnestly  desire  to  look  upon  again.  Neither  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  day,  nor  night,  would  awaken  within  us  re- 
grets so  poignant  as  the  faces  of  dear  friends  now 
for  us  blotted  out  for  ever  from  the  aspect  of  nature. 

Ever  since  our  passage  of  the  Jura,  I  had  been 
visited  by  the  suspicion  that  we  had  got  among  an  in- 
ferior race  of  human  beings.  Prance,  heaven  knows, 
is  not  remarkable  for  female  beauty,  and  yet  one  does 
occasionally  in  that  country  see  lovely  faces  and  bright 
eyes  flitting  by  one,  especially  in  Normandy,  and  cer- 
tain provinces  of  the  south.  But  in  Switzerland,  the 
imagination  immediately  begins  to  flag  for  lack  of  ex- 
citement. Rocks,  and  snow,  and  forests  you  have,  no 
doubt,  in  abundance ;  and,  if  you  can  be  satisfied  with 
these,  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  Paradise.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  finely  and  delicately  organised  humanity. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general  law,  that,  wherever 
nature  puts  on  gigantic  dimensions,  man  is  intellec- 
tually dwarfed,  for  mountainous  regions  have  seldom  or 
never  given  birth  to  great  minds,  or  stamped  a  poeti- 
cal character  on  their  inhabitants.  A  seaport  town, 
embosomed  in  low  hills,  and  a  flat  wool-combing  place, 
on  a  sluggish  river,  have  produced  the  two  greatest  poets 
that  ever  lived ;  and  if  we  traverse  the  whole  earth  in 
search  of  beauty,  we  shall  find  it  chiefly  on  plains,  or 
in  modest  hills  and  valleys,  like  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Greece. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  Vevey,  and,  there- 
fore, we  were  compelled  to  defer  till  morning  our 
search  for  the  Julies  and  the  Claires.  Then,  however, 
it  being  market-day,  on  which  economical  habits  bring 
out  nearly  the  whole  female  population,  we  went  forth 
early,  in  the  hope  of  realising  Rousseau's  delightful 


There  and  Back  Again  !  Will  you  accompany 
me,  reader  P  If  you  do,  we  shall  converse  by  the  way 
on  many  subjects  besides  the  picturesque.  The  journey 
altogether  was  a  strange  one  for  me,  because,  not  hav- 
ing been  a  great  traveller,  I  had  not,  and,  indeed,  have 
not  yet,  learned  to  view  men  and  countries  as  common- 
place because  many  other  persons  before  me  had  be- 
held them.  In  moving  about  the  world,  it  is  not  al- 
ways what  we  see,  but  what  we  feel,  that  is  productive 
of  most  delight  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Nature 
supplies  the  canvas,  but  we  must  bring  along  with  us 
the  colours,  if  we  would  call  into  being  an  original 
or  even  a  true  picture — true,  I  mean,  for  all  those 
who  have  the  same  organization  and  sympathies  with  us. 

Every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  motives  for  travelling, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  I  had  mine ;  though  you  will 
probably  become  incredulous  when  I  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  they  were.  It  was  not  to  behold  lakes, 
glaciers,  and  mountains  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
that  I  had  oomeinto  Switzerland ;  it  was  not  in  search 
of  poetical  or  other  inspiration ;  neither,  being  per- 
fectly well,  was  it  with  any  view  of  improving  my 
health,  or  acquiring  animal  spirits,  with  which,  at  the 
time,  I  was  literally  overflowing.  I  had  come  purely 
out  of  love  for  the  memory  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
and  that  I  might  stroll  about  at  my  ease  over  the  scene 
of  the  NouveUe  Heloise.  But  why  was  the  memory 
of  Rousseau  dear  to  meP  Probably  some  one  had 
breathed  it  into  my  ears  before  the  dawn  of  memory, 
and  rendered  it  familiar  to  me  in  that  period  of  life 
when  to  be  familiar  is  always  to  be  loved.  The  day  on 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  his  writings  I 
remember  most  distinctly.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  July  had  covered  all  the  roads,  and 
sprinkled  all  the  bushes  in  their  vicinity,  with  dust.  A 
cousin,  who  lived  some  five  or  six  miles  off,  had  just 
written  to  me,  to  say  that  he  had  got  a  copy  of  the 
"  Coirfeasions,"  which,  if  I  would  fetch  them,  he  would 
lend  to  me.  I  started  early,  with  one  of  my  sisters  as 
a  companion,  all  the  way  amusing  myself  with  imagin- 
ing what  manner  of  things  those  "Confessions"  could  be. 
We  walked  through  shady  lanes,  over  meadows  strewed 
with  wild  flowers,  crossing  many  a  brook  by  the  aid  of 
a  plank  or  small  rustic  bridge,  and  at  length  reached 
the  house  in  which  the  treasure  lay.  All  else  con- 
nected with  this  circumstance  has  faded  from  my  me- 
mory but  the  book  and  my  sister,  and  the  way  in  which 
I  read  as  we  returned  home.  I  sat  on  stiles,  I  reclined 
on  green  banks,  beneath  the  ch  squered  shade  of  oaks 
and  elms;  I  devoured  the  "Confessions."  The  names  of 
Geneva  and  Chamberi,  and  Madame  de  Warrens 
and  Claude  Anet,  became  engraven  ineffaceably  on  my 
mind ;  and  with  the  whole,  the  dust,  sunshine,  green 
meadows,  shady  groves,  sparkling  streams,  and  melting 
heat  of  July,  were  inextricably  associated. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Rousseau  and  I  have 
ben  on  good  terms,   Xhe  objections  commonly  made 
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vision.  Bat  let  me  not  dwell  upon  the  sequel.  Goitres 
and  cretins,  swollen  necks  and  hideous  idiotic  faces — 
some  from  Savoy,  who  had  crossed  the  lake  in  boats, 
others  from  the  surrounding  villages  of  the  Pays  de 
Yaud — met  our  eyes  on  all  sides,  with  here  and  there 
a  woman  of  passable  aspect,  but  nothing  like  beauty, 
delicacy,  or  grace.  We  were  disgusted  with  Vevay  at 
once ;  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  exquisite 
scenery,  the  walks  up  the  slopes  of  Mount  Chardonn, 
the  views  from  the  chalet  at  the  summit,  the  meadows 
along  the  banks  of  the  Veveyse,  the  stroll  to  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay,  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  the  Dent  de 
Jaman,  and  the  vast  amphitheatrical  sweep  of  grandeur 
from  Clarens  to  St.  Gingoulph,  we  prolonged  our  visit 
to  a  month,  after  which  we  returned  to  Lausanne, 
where  the  Swiss  seemed  more  tolerable  in  appearance. 

This  place  we  for  some  time  made  our  home,  and 
I  selected  it  to  be  the  home  of  my  family  during  my 
absence  in  the  east.  If  you  have  been  at  Lausanne, 
you  will  remember,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  Berne,  a  fine  house  on  the  right  hand,  called 
Johinont,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  gardens.  There  it  was  we  lived ;  and  there, 
in  the  evening,  as  I  watched  my  children  playing  upon 
the  terrace,  or  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
trees  and  plantations  below,  I  used  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
spect of  the  Alps,  terminating  with  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  relieved  like  a  pale  spectral  cloud  against  the 
blue  sky. 

Poets  talk  freely,  and  without  offence,  of  their  chil- 
dren, wives,  and  mistresses;  and  why  may  not  prose 
writers  take  the  same  liberty  ?  Mothers  at  least  will 
forgive  me  if  I  become  a  little  more  familiar  and  com- 
municative than  is  usual  in  a  formal  tfle  h  tfte  with 
the  public.  But  I  am  fond  of  children,  of  my  own 
especially ;  and  having  just  then  seven  of  them,  all  full 
of  health  and  animal  spirits,  big  and  little,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  they  formed  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  landscape,  notwithstanding  that  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  other  Alps  of  Savoy,  constituted  the 
background.  What  added  greatly  to  the  interest  was 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  about  to  leave  them — 
perhaps  for  ever.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  nine  or  ten 
years  to  six  months;  and  when  theirmother,  with  the  baby 
on  her  lap,  formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  they  used 
to  circulate  around  her  in  wild  and  never-ending  gyra- 
tions of  delight.  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  them  now, 
though  time  and  circumstances  have  distributed  and 
located  thorn  far  apart,  from  the  extremities  of  Insular 
Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Seine.  Bat  an 
invisible  link  of  brotherhood  binds  them  together  still; 
and,  doubtless,  there  are  moments  when,  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  minds  of  all  revert 
to  that  beautiful  spot  where,  in  days  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness, they  laughed  and  sported  before  me  in  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Mont  Blanc. 

It  is  an  exclamation  of  Byron,  "  Oh  that  I  could 
wreak  my  thoughts  upon  expression !  " 

I  have  a  thousand  times  uttered  a  similar  wish ;  not 
that  my  ideas  are  too  big  for  language,  but  that  I  have 
never  yet  had  the  courage  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
spiritual  into  the  visible  world.  Many  and  many  are 
the  thoughts  that  crowd  and  nestle  about  our  hearts, 
and  exist  only  for  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  love  them 
the  more,  because  they  are  exclusively  ours,  and  would 
seem  to  lose  their  maiden  purity  and  beauty,  if  exposed 


in  indifferent  drapery  to  the  public.  I  wish,  however, 
to  be  somewhat  frank  in  this  place,  and  to  reveal  a 
little  of  what  passed  in  my  mind  when  about  to  quit 
Europe  for  Africa.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  me 
than  the  desire  to  impart  undue  importance  to  a  jour- 
ney which  many  had  performed  before,  and  some  with- 
out  encountering  any  very  formidable  obstacles  or  dan- 
gers. But  the  question  was  one  of  prudence  or  im- 
prudence. All  my  fortunes  were  mysteriously  bound 
up  in  my  gray  goose  quill,  which,  to  the  seven  urchins 
before  me,  stood  altogether  in  the  place  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  Heaven,  for  ought  they  knew,  rained  cakes  and 
bread  and  butter  open  them  from  the  sky,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so,  whether  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  lake,  or  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  But  my  faith  was  not  quite  so  boundless,  and 
therefore  my  almost  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  spirit 
sometimes  nagged  a  little  when  I  reflected  that  the 
poke  of  an  Arab  spear,  or  Moggrebin  dagger,  might 
turn  the  world  into  a  wilderness  for  those  joyous  little 
ones,  and  leave  my  bones  bleaching  among  those  of 
camels  in  the  Libyan  or  Arabian  Desert. 

However,  in  the  sphere  of  parentship  there  are  two 
human  providences ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  without 
great  confidence  that  I  determined  on  my  expedition. 
Most  persons  endowed  with  fancy  have,  probably,  from 
childhood,  nourished  a  longing  to  visit  some  distant  spot, 
hallowed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  eariyassociations 
of  history,  poetry,  or  romance.  My  imagination's  land 
of  promise,  divided  into  two  parts,  lay  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hissus  and  the  Nile,  where  great  nations  had 
flourished  and  faded — where  great  men  had  speculated 
on  life  and  death,  and  toiled  unceasingly  \jq  unveil  the 
mystery  of  this  vast  universe.  I  by  no  means  resem- 
bled that  honest  man  who  hoped  to  become  possessed 
of  Epietetus's  wisdom,  after  his  death,  by  purchasing 
his  lamp.  I  hoped  for  no  philosophical  or  religions 
inspiration  by  visiting  the  birthplaces  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  But  I  knew,  at  all  events,  that  I  could  not 
fail  to  increase  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, by  taking  a  view,  however  cursory,  of  Italy,Greece, 
and  Egypt.  I  was,  besides,  desirous  of  solving  for  myself, 
at  least  one  problem,  namely,  whether  the  arts  of 
Greece  were  derived  originally  from  the  Nilotic  valley, 
which  I  could  better  do  by  studying  the  remaining 
monuments  themselves  than  by  trusting  to  the  repre- 
sentations, seldom  faithful,  given  of  them  by  artists 
and  travellers. 

With  these  views,  I  determined,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  upon  quitting  Lausanne,  and  took  my 
place  in  the  diligence  for  Milan.  My  wife  and  chil- 
dren came  down  to  the  Buceau  to  see  me  off ;  and, 
though  I  hoped  my  journey  would  prove  one  of  plea- 
sure, my  feelings  at  parting  were  far  from  enviable. 
Strong  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  or  even  morality  of  the 
step  I  was  about  to  take,  came  over  me.  Around  me 
were  the  proofs  of  my  multiplied  responsibilities  cling 
ing  to  their  mother  or  me,  and  shedding  sueh  tears  as 
only  children  shed.  My  own  feelings, or  hers,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe.  I  shall  only  say  that,  overtaking 
the  group  again  as  they  were  ascending  the  steep  street 
leading  up  from  the  Place  St.  Francois,  I  felt  the 
strongest  conceivable  desire  to  leap  out  of  the  diligence, 
and  return  homewiththem ;  butwhile  I  was  revolving  this 
thought  in  my  mind,  the  vehicle  attained  the  summit 
of  the  activity,  and  rolled  on,  while  through  the  irm> 
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dow  I  looked  at  them  as  long  as  they  were  visible. 
Presently  a  ton  in  the  street  hid  them  from  my  sight, 
sad  away  we  went,  rattling  and  jingling  over  the  stones, 
the  driver  cracking  his  whip,  and  the  conducteur  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  with  the  outside  passengers  ss  mer- 
rily as  if  we  had  not  contemplated  proceeding  beyond 
the  next  village.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  we  quitted  Lausanne.  The  gloom  of  night  was 
congenial  with  the  gloom  of  my  mind,  which,  for  a 
time,  seemed  to  be  completely  stunned  and  bewildered. 
If  there  are  those  who  can  leave  home  without  a  pang, 
whatever  amount  of  enjoyment  they  may  be  looking 
forward  to,  I  cannot  pretend  to  envy  or  congratulate 
them;  for,  being  always  enveloped  with  uncertainty, 
we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  we  have  looked  on  the 
old  familiar  faces  for  the  last  time.  And  how  pregnant 
with  painful  meaning  are  those  words,  the  kut  time! 
•In  them  lies  the  chief  sting  of  death,  when,  leaving 
the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day,  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  for  the  last  time  that  depresses, 
and  all  but  annihilates  our  souls.  The  clustering,  lov- 
ing faces  round  the  bedside  would  lose  nearly  all  their 
Ngmooanee  if  we  were  merely  going  to  sleep ;  but  when 
that  sleep  is  t&  know  no  waking — when,  come  what 
will,  we  can  never  with  our  mortal  eyes  behold  those 
faces  and  those  tears  again — the  pang  of  parting  rises 
to  indescribable  agony.  All  separations  of  families  have 
an  infusion  of  this  bitterness,  because  it  is  felt  that  what 
is  meant  to  be  temporary  may  prove  eternal 

CHAPTER  IT. 
XT  COMPAWIOHS. 

When  you  desire  to  be  silent,  you  would  also  be 
glad  to  be  solitary.    The  presence  of  companions  is 
irksome,   especially  when  their  tone  and   manners 
indicate  a  state  of  mind  the  very  antipodes  of  your 
own.    Of  course  it  is  highly  unreasonable  to  expect 
sympathy  from  strangers,  especially  where  they  are 
ignorant  that  you  require  any.     But  we,  after  all,  are 
unreasonable  both  in  our  hopes  and  expectations ;  and 
I  remember  experiencing  extraordinary  disgust  with 
my  neighbours  in  the  interior  of  the  diligence  for 
putting  commonplace  questions  to  me,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  me  into  conversation,  at  the  moment  when  I 
felt  more  than  aTrappeist's  fondness  for  silence.  Pre- 
sently, therefore,  they  drew  their  travelling-caps  close 
over  their  ears,  and  dropped  asleep,  for  which  I  was 
thankful.     I  then  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  to 
gasc  upon  the  dusky  panorama  around.    No  lake,  not 
even  that  of  Moeris,  in  the  Lybian  waste,  is  set  in  so 
rich  a  frame  as  that  of  Geneva — the  Alps  encompass 
it  like  giants,  who  seem  at  night  to  look  down  lovingly 
on  its  slumbers.     They  were  now  beginning  to  put  on 
their  wintry  grandeur,  being  powdered  all  over  with 
recent  snows,  which,  in  the  increasing  and  waning 
light,  imparted  to  them  the  strangest  conceivable  ap- 
pearance.    The  smooth,  level  surface  of  the  lake  was 
thickly  bedropped  with  the  golden  reflexes  of  the  stars, 
which  rose  and  sunk  with  that  restless  impulse  always 
observed  in  the  bosom  of  great  waters,  and  reminded 
me  of  jewels  heaving  and  trembling  on  the  breast  of 
beauty.    A  few  days  before  my  departure,  the  lake 
'  and  its  environs  had  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect. 
I  had  gone  out  with  my  children  towards  the  rock  of 
the  Signal,  and  had  reached  the  shelter  of  a  littlewood, 
whmi  there  came  on  suddenly  one  of  those  storms  which 


appeared  to  draw  forth  and  ilraminate,  as  it  were,  all 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  Alps.    "From  orag  to  crag 
leaped  the  live  thunder ; "  and,  as  night  came  on  pre- 
maturely, perhaps,  from  the  dense  clouds,  the  whole 
surface  of  Lake  Leman  was  momentarily  converted 
into  a  sheet  of  dazzling  fire.     Perhaps  in  the  whole 
system  of  nature  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  light- 
ning.   It  is  in  the  physical  world  what  irresistible  pas* 
sion  is  in  the  moral.     It  is  nature  emerging  from  her 
normal  state,  and  putting  forth  her  powers  and  energies 
visibly.     Passion,  too,  which  is  the  lightning  of  the 
mind,  obliterates  by  its  brightness  all  the  littlenesses 
and  weaknesses  of  the  character,  and  enables  us  for  a 
moment  to  soar  far  above  the  earth  and  everything 
earthly.     Lightning,  though  a  physical  process,  is 
something  analogous.    Gazing  on  it  makes  the  heart 
swell,  and  sends  up  the  imagination  far  above  the  visi- 
ble diurnal  sphere.   As  I  looked  down,  from  my  lofty 
position,  upon  the  okmds,  oharged  heavily  with  elec- 
tricity, I  now  and  then  obtained  glimpses  into  some- 
thing like  a  new  world.     Immense  caverns  opened  up 
a  vista  into  the  bowels  of  that  vapoury  creation,  lay- 
ing open  long  sinuous  valleys,   fantastic  mountains, 
chasms  and  precipices,  glittering  plains  and  heaving 
seas,  all  sheathed  with  the  brilliancy  of  lightning. 
Then  followed  intense  darkness,  and  then  another  fit  of 
revelation,  after  which  the  eye  descended  to  the  lake, 
and  beheld  tracks  of  blue  light  spread  over  it  like  a 
pattern,  quivering,  palpitating,  and  expanding  towards 
each  other  till  they  met,  and  became  co-extensive  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  converting  into  one   sea 
of  flame  the  whole  distance  between  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.     During  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  reached  home 
with  the  children,  after  which  I  sat  up  during  half  the 
night  with  my  wife,  admiring,  from  an  open  window, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  visible  created  things,  for 
neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  have  for  me  half  the 
fascination  possessed  by  lightning,  when  loud  thunder 
accompanies  its  birth-pangs,  ushering  in  its  short  ex- 
istence to  the  world. 

No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  which  the 
lake  now  presented.  Calm  and  still,  with  something 
like  a  soft  breath  breathing  over  it,  I  gazed  towards  the 
rocks  of  Meillerie,  whence  8t.  Preux  wrote  one  of  his 
sweetest  letters  to  Julie.  The  very  rocks,  in  the  star- 
light, seem  still  luminous  with  love,  so  completely  has 
the  genius  of  Rousseau  amalgamated  itself  with  nature 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  halted  about  an  hour  at  Vevey,  which  now  ap- 
peared far  more  romantic  than  when  we  lived  there, 
though  it  was  probably  our  having  lived  there  that  im- 
parted to  it  its  chief  interest.  Everybody  knows  what 
a  momentary  bustle  the  arrival  of  a  diligence  creates 
in  a  little  country  inn,  all  the  inmates  of  which  invari- 
ably rush  out  in  search  of  excitement.  Everybody  is 
full  of  speculation  respecting  the  faces  that  appear  at 
the  window  of  the  vehicle,  and  if  there  be  any  in  the 
background  dimly  seen,  the  mystery  enveloping  them  is, 
of  course,  greatly  enhanced.  A  Swiss  rustic  inn  has 
always  something  picturesque  and  striking  about  it,  with 
its  long  drooping  eaves,  wooden  galleries,  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  projections  and  niches  where  light  and  darkness 
sport,  as  it  were,  with  each  other,  as  torch  or  candle  passes 
to  and  fro  beneath.  Several  of  the  burghers  of  Vevey, 
with  pipe  in  mouth  and  tankard  in  hand,  came  out  and 
planted  themselves  on  seats  beside  the  door  to  gate  at,  or 
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gossip  with,  the  wayfarers,  while  ostlers,  grooms,  and 
stable  boys,  the  same  queer  brood  all  orer  the  world, 
developed  their  organic  idleness,  and  laughed  and  chatted 
with  the  girls  of  the  establishment  who,  now  in  dim- 
light,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  looked  quite  pretty. 
I  may  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  small 
Tillage  near  the  chateau  de  Blonay,  which  is  at  once 
beautiful  itself,  and  contains  the  most  charming  women 
in  Switzerland,  This  I  discovered  accidentally  during 
my  walks,  after  which  it  alternately  divided  my  atten- 
tions with  the  castle  of  Chillon.  Some  of  these  fair 
creatures  occasionally  take  up  their  residence  in  Vevey; 
and  it  must,  doubtless,  have  been  one  of  them  that  set 
the  imagination  of  Jean  Jacques  in  a  blaze. 

As  the  traveller  to  Verona  is  shown  the  tomb  of 
Juliet,  so  the  stranger  who  visits  Yevey  is  sure  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  the  site  of  Julia's  bosquet  at  Clarens 
— the  site,  I  say,  because  the  monks  of  thegreat  St. Ber- 
nard, to  whom  the  place  now  belongs,  are  said  to  have 
cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  plant  a  vineyard  on  the 
spot.  When  I  once,  in  a  tone  of  disapproval,  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  observed,  "  Le  boa  vin 
vaut  bien  lea  associations."  But  though  good  wine  is 
an  agreeable  thing,  I  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer 
Julia'sboequet  to  the  vineyard,  no  matter  how  it  obtained 
the  name,  or  whether  the  foot  of  Rousseau's  fancy  ever 
visited  it  or  not*  During  our  mouth's  stay  at  Yevey, 
I  used  frequently  to  walk  in  the  evening  towards  the 
chateau  of  Chillon,  and  as  often  as  we  did  so  we  had 
to  pass  the  house  in  which  Edmund  Ludlow,  the 
great  English  republican,  spent  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life  in  exile.  We  all  observed  the  spot  as  we 
passed,  and  the  recollection  of  his  stern  and  noble 
virtues  may  be  said  to  impart  a  sort  of  sanctity  to 
Yevey.  He  enjoyed  breathing  the  air  of  liberty  to 
the  last,  under  that  form  of  government  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  others. 

We  now  slowly  skirted  the  end  of  the  lake,  passed 
Chillon  and  Yilleneuve,  near  where  "  the  blue  rushing 
of  the  arrowy  Rhone"  plunges  into  the  lake.  Pity  that 
so  singular  a  spot  should  be  a  perpetual  prey  to  ma- 
laria and  ague,  which  extend  their  influence  as  far  as 
Yevey,  and  are  almost  sure  to  assail  strangers  on  their 
arrival.  We  now  turned  sharp  round  towards  the  left, 
passed  through  Aigle  and  Bex,  after  which  I  fell 
asleep  and  did  not  wake  again  until  we  arrived  at  St. 
Maurice,  the  gate  of  the  Yalsis. 


chapter  in. 

MADAME  CARLI. — THE  6NOW-STOB1L 

All  persons  of  locomotive  propensities  claim  for 
themselves  the  privilege  of  describing  what  they  eat, 
and  it  really  is  a  very  judicious  practice,  because  it 
begets  in  the  reader  the  firm  conviction  that  the  tra- 
veller is  no  "  ignis  faiuus"  but  a  genuine  solid  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  like  himself.  Besides,  there  are 
always  some  pleasant  little  associations  with  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  especially  those  you  eat  on  a  journey. 
The  cream  seems  more  creamy;  the  coffee,  rolls,  butter, 
new-laid  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  and  sausages,  of  much 
finer  quality  than  the  articles  which  commonly  pass 
under  these  names — the  reason,  perhaps,  being  that 
your  journey  has  put  you  in  good  humour,  and  given  you 
a  keener  appetite.  I  remember,  with  much  pleasure, 
my  breakfast  at  St,  Maurice,  The  room,  high  up  in  the 


hotel,  overlooked  the  "arrowy  Rhone,"  from  wmen  a 
fresh  breeze  seemed  to  ascend,  and  creep  in,  balmy 
and  refreshing,  at  the  open  windows.  We  sat,  a  great 
many  of  us,  round  a  large  table,  and,  with  the  true 
freemasonry  of  travellers,  were  acquainted  with  each 
other  at  once.  The  fact  is,  you  make  the  most  of  your 
time,  knowing  that  you  have  none  to  spare,  and  chat 
away,  right  and  left,  with  man  or  woman  that  happens 
to  be  within  reach.  On  the  present  occasion,  there 
was  but  one  lady  of  the  party,  with  whom  I  was  after- 
wards, by  accident,  nearly  eloping  into  Italy;  but  of 
that  more  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  only  ex- 
changed civilities,  handed  each  other  fresh  eggs  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  conversed  about  what  we  had 
seen,  and  hoped  yet  to  see.  For  her  part,  she  had 
beheldnothingbut  Paris,  and  those  tracts  of  country  which 
lie  directly  between  it  and  St.  Maurice.  Her  husband, 
who  sat  beside  her,  and  held  her  in  strict  surveillance, 
had  been  long  in  the  East,  where  he  had  acquired  Turk- 
ish ideas  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  "MaAwn>  Carli, 
however,  nothing  daunted  by  his  severe  looks,  conversed 
with  me  unceasingly,  buttered  my  toast,  poured  out 
my  coffee,  and  paid  me  all  those  small  attentions  which 
none  but  ladies  can  pay.  I  am  always  helpless  that 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  gating  me.  Madame 
Carli  was  a  pretty  Frenchwoman,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  raven  hair.  She  had  been 
well  educated  in  the  modern  system,  knew  a  good 
deal,  and  believed  very  little.  The  chief  article  in  her 
creed  was,  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  make  love,  and 
a  woman's  to  receive  it,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
every  place.  Her  husband  thought  the  direct  con- 
trary, which  was  quite  natural,  seeing  they  had  already 
been  married  six  weeks,  and  that  he  anticipated  con- 
siderable trouble  from  the  development  of  his  help- 
mate's theory.  Madame  appeared  to  take  infinite  in- 
terest in  my  proposed  journey,  and  listened  with  as  much 
pleasure  at  my  account  of  what  I  hoped  to  see  as  if  I 
had  already  seen  it  and  been  speaking  from  experience. 
Three  things  especially  delighted  her — the  Temple  of 
Karnak,  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  Kings,  and  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  desert ;  as  I  expatiated  on  which, 
her  eyes  would  kindle  and  flash,  and  she  would  ex- 
claim, "  Ah,  how  I  should  like  to  be  of  your  party." 
"Madame,"  I  replied,  "I  have  no  party;  I  go  alone." 
"OJ^monLieur  said  she,"coM*ece  sera  triste.''  "No," 
I  replied,  "  I  shall  people  the  desert  with  my  remem- 
brances. ' '  Our  breakfast  companions  entered  with  more 
or  less  vivacity  into  this  conversation,  from  which  we  at 
length  proceeded  to  discuss  the  topography  of  the 
diligence  and  our  own  places  in  it.  To  my  extreme 
satisfaction,  I  found  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  Carli 
were  to  be  my  companions  in  the  interior,  which 
was  fortunate,  since  I  had  already,  as  it  were,  made 
their  acquaintance.  My  leanings  were  all  then  towards 
France,  in  which  I  had  lived  till  I  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  native's  love  for  it.  This  principally  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  recommended  me  to  my  female  friend. 
We  spoke  of  Paris,  of  its  pleasures  and  gaieties,  of  the 
fascination  of  its  society,  of  its  literature,  of  its  soirees, 
and  of  that  fierce  political  spirit  which  renders  life  there 
so  piquante.  On  one  point  we  differed.  Madame  was 
a  Royalist ;  but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  acting  be- 
tween us  as  a  repelling  power,  supplied  an  ever- 
lasting topic  for  discussion;  and  I  have  noticed  that 
however  violently  a  woman  may  be  attached  to  t)w 
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pomps  uid  vanities  of  monarchy,  she  delights  in  con- 
versing with  men  of  the  most  ultra-republican  opinions. 
We  were  travelling  through  the  territories  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  most  ordinary  advan- 
tages enjoyed  under  that  form  of  government—  such  as 
the  perfect  power  of  locomotion,  the  absence  of  pass- 
ports and  custom-house  nuisances,  the  freedom  from 
pauperism  and  beggary,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of 
that  sturdy  feeling  of  independence  bordering  often,  I 
confess,  on  rudeness,  which  distinguishes  the  Swiss  from 
all  their  neighbours.  These  things  she  could  compre- 
hend, but  -they  made  no  impression  upon  her.  Her 
husband  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  from  the  8tate, 
as  her  father,  I  also  found,  was,  and  therefore  she  was 
disposed  to  accept  accomplished  facts  and  to  be  repug- 
nant to  all  innovation. 

Presently  the  diligence  started,  and  our  conversation 
took  a  new  direction.     There  was,  in  the  interior,  a 
native  of  Aosta,  who  meant  to  leave  us  at  Martigny, 
for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  at 
the  exaggerated  dangers  of  which  pass  he  laughed  very 
heartily.    Accidents,  he  admitted,  did  sometimes  over- 
take travellers  in  that  part  of  the  Alps,  but  generally, 
he  said,  the  pass  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  open  and  safe 
throughout  the  year,  except  during  the  continuance  of 
snow  storms.     He  had  himself,  a  few  years  previously, 
in  another  pass,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  been 
overtaken  by  one  of  these,  in  company  with  an  Eng- 
lish family  returning  from  Italy,  and  been  witness  of  the 
way  in  which  the  elements  sometimes  perform  the  office 
of  sexton.    They  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  ar- 
med a  little  before  nightfall  at  a  part  of  the  pass  which, 
owing  to  the  driving  of  the  winds,  is  easily  ohoked  up. 
The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
previously,  and  was  now  pouring  down  the  ravine  before 
the  blast,  blinding  both  horses  and  postilions,  and 
bringing  along  with  it  premature  night.     They  had 
hoped  to  reach  the  summit  before  darkness  set  in ;  but 
the  horses  furnished  them  were  weak,  and  the  snow  for 
the  last  hour,  at  least,  had  greatly  retarded  their  pro- 
gress.   How  he  came  to  be  in  the  Englishman's  car- 
riage, he  did  not  explain.     I  fancy  our  countryman  had 
invited  him  out  of  sheer  politeness.     The  party  con- 
sisted of  five  in  all — the  husband  and  wife,  the  Italian, 
the  nurse,  and  a  little  baby.    How  it  comes  to  pass  I 
know  not,  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  English, 
when  overtaken  by  danger,  display  qualities  which  as- 
tonish foreigners.     On  the  occasion  in  question,  all  the 
solicitude  of  the  husband  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  wife,  while  all  hers  was  in  the  baby.     Self  seemed 
equally  absent  from  the  minds  of  both.    The  nurse,  for 
her  part,  displayed  the  utmost  stoicism,  except  that,  as 
the  cold  increased,  and  the  snow  drifts  beat  more  and 
more  furiously  against  the  carriage  windows,  she  pressed 
the  child  more  closely  to  her  breast,  and  protected  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  air  with  a  greater  allowance 
of  shawls.     Our  friend  from  Aosta,  who  understood 
thoroughly  the  perils  of  the  position,  went  on  talking 
with  the  husband,  who,  while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon 
his  wife  and  child,  appeared  calm  and  collected,  though, 
from  certain  thundering  noises  above,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  avalanches  were  in  motion.    At  every 
ten  yards,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  accumulated 
snow.     "  Jane,"  said  the  husband  at  length  to  his  wife, 
"  tie  up  your  throat  carefully;  we  may  have  to  walk  pre- 
sently; and  you,  nurse,  make  the  baby  comfortable,  and 


give  him  to  me."     The  nurse  obeyed,  and  the  mother, 
looking  anxiously  at  her  child,  inquired,  with  suppressed 
earnestness,  "William,  is  there  any  danger  ?  "    M  Yes,  a 
little,  love,  just  enough  to  impart  an  air  of  romance  to 
our  adventure. "   "  Hark,"  exclaimed  the  wife,  "  what's 
that?  "     " My  God,"  cried  the  nurse,  "the  mountain 
has  fallen  on  us. "    Just  at  that  instant  a  loud  shout 
was  heard  from  the  men  outside,  followed  by  a  sup- 
pressed struggle   and  a  groan,  and  then  the  most 
complete  silence.     All  motion  was  at  the  same  time 
arrested  in  the  carriage,  and  on  applying  the  lamp 
to  the  windows  it  was  perceived  that  they  were  em- 
bedded in  thick  snow.     "  What  is  to  be  done  P"  ex- 
claimed the  Englishman,  addressing  himself  to  our 
friend  from  Aosta.    "  Can  your  experience  suggest  any 
means  of  extricating  ourselves  from  this  position  ?   If 
we  force  our  way  out,  do  you  think  it  possible  we  could 
reach  some  place  of  shelter?"  "No,"  answered  he ;  "that 
is  impossible.  All  we  can  do  is  to  remain  where  we  are ; 
they  will  dig  us  out  in  the  morning."  "And  the  drivers," 
observed  the  Englishman,  a  sudden  thought  flashing 
across  his  mind,  "  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  they  will 
die  of  cold."     "They  are  dead  already,"  answered  the 
Aostan;  "the  first  stroke  of  the  avalanche  extinguished 
life  in  them — what  you  heard  was  their  death-groan." 
"  Impossible,"  cried  our  countryman;  "  I  must  force  my 
way  out  and  endeavour  to  drag  them  hither.' '   The  con- 
fined space  into  which  they  had  to  breathe  would  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  let  down  the  windows,  at  the 
risk  of  admitting  a  quantity  of  snow ;  but  all  egress 
was  impracticable.    They  were  entombed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  avalanche,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  was  soft 
and  spongy,  permitting  air  to  pass  through  its  pores ; 
yet  the  heat  soon  became  almost  insufferable,  and  once 
during  the  night  the  lady  fainted.     Travelling  car- 
riages in  the  Alps  are  always  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  restoratives,  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  and  as  our 
countryman  never  once  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  every- 
thing practicable  was  done  for  wife,  and  nurse,  and  child. 
What  their  language  and  feelings  were  may  possibly  be 
imagined.     All  our  friend  from  Aosta  could  say  was, 
that  it  was  very  terrible,  which  he  uttered  in  a  tone 
more  significant  than  his  words.  Well,  morning  came  at 
last,  as  they  knew  by  consulting  their  watches ;  but  it 
brought  no  light  with  it,  and  for  some  time  no  sound. 
At  length  a  confused  rumbling  was  heard  through  the 
snow,  which  died  away,  and  came  again  by  fits,  till  at 
length  it  became  evident  that  it  was  the  voices  of  men. 
After  a  protracted  interval,  a  gleam  of  daylight  entered 
the  carriage,  the  snow  was  cleared  partially  away,  and 
the  welcome  face  of  a  rustic  was  beheld  peering  down 
upon  them.     Their  deliverance  was  now  speedy,  and 
they  were  conveyed  half  dead  to  a  chalet,  together  with 
the  bodies  of  the  driver  and  postilions.    "Such  acci 
dents,"  said  our  friend,  "are  rare."  "It  is  to  be  hoped  so," 
exclaimed  Madame Carli;  "and  what  became  of  the  Eng- 
lish lady  ?  "    "  Oh,  the  whole  party  escaped  without  in- 
jury, and  next  year  I  saw  them  pass  again  into  Italy, 
so  little  had  they  been  daunted  by  the  perils  they  had 
escaped.'' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THX    VALAIS. 

I  remember  to  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  there 
exists  some  resemblance  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Bhone  and  the  Nile.  In  both, a  large  and  impetuous  river 
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flow*  through  a  narrow  slip  of  cultivated  land,  flanked 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  on  either  Bide.  But  it 
is  the  resemblance  which  a  miniature  may  be  supposed 
to  have  to  a  picture  of  colossal  dimensions.  Yet  the 
Rhone,  when  in  full  flood,  is  a  noble  river,  and  tho  Alps 
that  frown  over  it  are  loftier,  and  inflnitely  more  pic- 
turesque, than  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  ranges,  scorched 
almost  to  a  cinder  by  the  burning  sun.  I  make  no  preten- 
sions here  to  describe  Switzerland.  The  reader  will  find 
in  a  thousand  books  the  names  of  the  towns,  the  heights 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  length  of  the  valleys.  What  I  de- 
sir©  to  revive  are  the  feelings  and  sensations  with  which 
I  passed  on  towards  Italy,  full  of  regrets  and  hopes, 
of  sad  memories  and  glorious  anticipations.  I  have  never 
seen  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Alpine  travel- 
ling, chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  impressions  made 
depend  more  upon  the  mind  that  feels  them  than  on 
the  objects  themselves.  Almost  every  person  can  re- 
peat, with  Jessica,  "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear 
sweet  music,"  because  the  hushed  delight  produced  by 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds  has  no  analogy  with  mirth. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  grand  harmonies  of  na- 
ture. A  stranger  visiting  the  AlpB  for  the  first  time 
seldom  experiences  bursts  of  merriment,  and  there  are 
many  whom  the  sight  of  these  gigantio  mountains 
plunges  into  sadness  and  melancholy.  For  myself,  I 
am  generally,  in  such  scenes,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
involuntary  delight,  inconsistent  with  any  access  of 
melancholy  fear  or  sorrow.  It  is  true  the  painful  re- 
flection sometimes  presents  itself,  that  while  those  ma- 
jestic objects  arc  eternal,  I  who  observe  them  am  a 
transitory  being,  traversing  a  narrow  slip  of  sunshine 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Life,  in  fact,  is  but 
a  luminous  point,  resting  upon  the  confluence  of  two 
dark  oceans — eternity  past,  and  eternity  to  come,  and 
encompassed  by  the  immensity  of  unfathomable  space. 
In  this  black  darkness,  in  this  dreary  void,  life  has  but 
one  thing  to  cling  to,  the  idea  of  God,  without  which  we 
should  drift  away  into  immeasurable  despair.  But,  like 
a  cloud  on  the  summer  heaven,  this  thought  soon  va- 
nishes, and  my  mind,  returning  to  its  habitual  condition, 
is  filled  with  sunshine.  For  this  reason,  travelling  is  a 
sort  of  meohanical  happiness  to  me,  especially  amid  Alps 
or  deserts,  or  along  the  skirts  of  the  ocean.  Philoso- 
phically we  know  that  the  greatest  projections  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  almost  nothing  compared  with  its 
own  magnitude.  Yet,  from  the  diminutiveness  of  our 
own  bodies,  they  seem  great,  and  fill  our  minds  with 
prodigious  ideas  of  the  force  and  sublimity  of  nature. 
What  a  chorus  of  glorious  influences  bursts  upon  our 
soul  amid  the  Alps,  with  their  glaciers,  cataracts, 
caverns,  forests,  abysses,  everlasting  snows  and  storms, 
and  thunders  and  avalanches !  In  beautiful  weather, 
such  as  that  in  which  I  ascended  the  Valais,  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  bright  blue  sky  hanging  lovingly  over 
them,  remind  one  of  a  fairy  scene  in  an  opera.  The 
grandeur  perplexes  you;  you  hurry  along,  and  scarcely 
think  it  real,  as  object  after  object  rushes  past  yon, 
and  is  engulphed,  as  it  were,  in  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Onward  you  go,  beholding  new  mountains,  new 
peaks,  new  chasms ;  and  the  all-pervading  light  clips 
them  round  and  renders  them  nearly  transparent.  All 
the  world  over  the  dawn  of  morning  is  beautiful,  when 
the  earth  looks  like  a  bride  arrayed  in  orient  pearls, 
and  the  sun  spreads  far  and  wide  his  canopy  of  crim- 
son clouds  which  his  glory  converts  gradually  into  gold. 


But  amid  the  Valaisan  Alps  the  loveliness  of  morn- 
ing sets  language  at  defiance.  Imagine  endless  spheres 
of  snow,  crowning  piny  mountains,  and  enveloped  with 
a  rosy  flush  by  the  magic  of  the  young  light.  This 
glowing  investiture,  like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  every 
moment  displays  new  colours,  glancing  off  in  fugitive 
coruscations  which  dazzle  and  intoxicate  the  senses. 
A  luminous  border  hangs  upon  cliff  and  crag,  and  a 
whisper,  soft  as  the  breath  of  love,  showers  down 
upon  you  from  the  pine  forests  as  you  move.  A  feeling, 
half  religion,  half  sense,  fills  your  breast,  and  your  eyes 
become  humid  with  gratitude  as  you  look  upwards  and 
around  you.  The  reading  of  your  childhood  comes 
over  you — you  remember  the  earliest  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  man — "  and  God  saw  all  that  he  had  nude,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good" — and  good,  you  murmur  to 
yourself,  it  is.  If  there  be  poetry  in  the  soul,  it  comes 
out  at  such  moments ;  and  by  the  process  which  I 
faintly  and  imperfectly  describe,  travelling  sometimes 
mellows  the  character  and  improves  our  relish  of  life. 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  conversation  with  Madame 
Carli,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  genuine  admiration  for 
mountain  scenery,  by  the  entrance  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
which  brought  out  one  of  the  most  unamiable  features 
in  the  French  character.  Instead  of  contracting,  as 
it  were,  to  make  way  for  him,  everybody  appeared  to  ex- 
pand to  double  his  usual  size,  in  order  to  show  him  he  was 
unwelcome.  My  sympathy  was  roused  in  a  moment; 
and,  pressing  rather  unceremoniously  against  my  female 
friend,  I  invited  the  stranger  to  take  the  best  seat  next 
the  door.  He  bowed  profoundly,  and  thanked  me,  after 
which,  supposing  his  conversation  would  not  be  agree- 
able, he  folded  his  arms,  leaned  back,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  absolute  silence.  I  observed 
an  impudent  grin  on  the  face  of  all  my  companions, 
with  the  exception  of  Madame  Carli,  whose  feminine 
feelings  preserved  her  from  this  indecency.  To  make 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  inhospitality  of  my  fellow 
travellers,  I  immediately  turned  a  little  round,  and  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  new-comer,  whom,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  his  look  and  manner,  I  immediately  sus- 
pected to  be  a  Jesuit.  He  seemed  pleased  by  my 
civility,  and  we  commenced  a  conversation  which  lasted 
with  few  interruptions  through  the  whole  day.  Even 
Madame  Carli  was  forgotten,  for  so  eloquent,  so  full  of 
knowledge,  so  gentle,  persuasive,  and  fascinating  was 
my  new  friend,  that  I  may  say,  with  truth,  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  his  equal.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether 
my  suspicion  was  well  or  ill  founded,  I  expressed  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  said 
I  had  studied  their  institutions  and  history  with  pe- 
culiar interest,  spoke  of  their  missions  and  their  labours, 
especially  in  South  America  and  China,  and  repeated 
more  than  once  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  order.  He 
bowed,  and  replied  in  a  half-whisper,  that  he  was  him- 
self a  Jesuit,  and  principal  at  the  college  at  Brigg,  where 
he  invited  me  to  stay  a  few  weeks.  He  would  then, 
he  said,  explain  tome  the  condition  of  the  order  through- 
out Europe,  as  well  as  that  wonderful  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  taken  all  together,  is  probably  the  most 
effective  ever  invented.  Unfortunatelv,  the  fear  of  ar- 
riving  too  late  in  Egypt  to  ascend  the  Nile  that  winter 
prevented  my  accepting  his  invitation,  which,  I  am 
sure,  he  gave  with  all  his  heart.  We  discussed  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  churches,  the  history  of  Protes- 
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tentism,  the  probable  fortunes  of  Rome,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  public  opinion  throughout  Christendom.  The 
habit  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  enters  so  strongly 
into  the  policy  of  the  order,  that  I  can  lay  little  stress 
oo  his  political  professions.  He  appeared  to  sympathise 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  said  that 
through  convulsions  and  anarchy  we  mast  inevitably 
terminate  with  the  adoption  of  the  Republic.  One 
difficulty  he  could  not  overcome— the  inaptitude  of 
Catholicism  for  harmonising  with  Republican  principles. 
He  supposed,  however,  that  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion would  be  modified  by  civilization,  and  that  which 
we  term  the  Church  must,  in  order  to  be  useful,  be  or- 
ganised in  conformity  with  the  ruling  principle  of  so- 
ciety, whatever  it  may  be. 

A  professor  of  rhetorio  from  Anjou,  who  gloried  in 
the  philosophy  of  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty,  having 
listened  for  some  time  with  patience  to  our  discussions, 
at  length  broke  in  upon  us  with  an  attack  on  Christi- 
anity itself,  which  he  conducted  after  the  most  approved 
tactics  of  Voltaire.  If  the  Jesuit  expressed  any  sur- 
prise, it  was  at  our  having  been  interrupted  no  sooner, 
for,  aware  of  the  odious  influence  of  Philippism, 
he  scarcely  expected  to  find  a  spark  of  religion  in 
any  person  promoted  or  patronised  by  the  Government. 
He  did  not  choose,  however,  to  combat  the  antiquated 
sophisms  of  Voltaire,  and,  observing  that  monsieur  had 
a  right  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  sat  meekly  listening 
to  the  objections  urged  against  the  very  foundations  of 
our  faith.  I  was  not  quite  so  patient,  but  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  quarter,  accused  Voltaire  of 
ignorance,  levity,  and  presumption ;  and  while  admitting 
his  wit,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  style,  laughed 
at  the  grossness  of  his  blunders,  both  in  history  and 
philosophy.  Fortunately  for  our  tempers,  the  argument 
was  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  we 
all  very  cheerfully  obeyed,  disputation  and  sight-seeing 
being  both  great  promoters  of  appetite. 

Instead  of  dinner,  I  should  rather,  perhaps,  have  called 
the  meal  we  were  about  to  eat  a  second  breakfast,  as  we 
took  it  considerably  before  noon.  At  a  much  earlier 
hour  we  had  stopped,  and  descended  from  the  diligence  to 
gaze  at  one  of  those  grand  natural  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  Switzerland.  The  fall  of  the  Sal- 
lemche,vulgarly  called  the  Pissevache,  which  disappoints 
at  first  sight,  is  magnificent  when  approached.  It  was 
rather  too  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  sunshine,  which 
already  gilded  the  summits  of  the  rocks  above,  had 
not  yet  touched  the  trembling  and  foaming  waters,  or 
oalled  into  existence  those  innumerable  rainbows  which 
other  travellers  have  seen  spanning  the  infernal  surge 
which  precipitates  itself  down  in  prodigious  masses, 
seeming  as  if  it  would  cleave  the  very  rocks  upon 
which  it  eternally  dashes*  On  the  right  hand,  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  cataract,  a  part  of  the  rook  forming 
the  channel  of  the  stream  appears  to  project  beyond 
the  other  parts  of  the  river's  bed,  and  round  this  the 
water  curves,  and  foams,  and  looks  exactly  like  the  mane 
of  a  snow-white  colossal  horse,  tossing  and  waving  in 
the  tempest.  Though  wet  by  the  fine  spray  which 
fell  about  us  like  rain,  we  regretted  leaving  this  extra- 
ordinary spot.  The  fertile  portion  of  the  canton  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  valley,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  many  of  which  were  now  blanched  by  a 
weight  of  virgin  snow  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness. 
At  the  feet  of  these,  often,  in  small  semicircular  sweeps, 


are  found  spots  of  verdure,  of  a  very  peculiar  form  and 
beauty.  Imagine  two  towering  rocky  mountains,  bar- 
ren as  death,  and  strikingly  savage  in  their  aspect, 
divided  in  front  from  each  other  by  a  bed  of  soft  green 
turf,  dotted  with  tufted  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  and 
rising  from  the  road  with  a  gentle  slope  until  it  touches 
the  curtain  of  naked  rocks  which  unite  the  two  moun- 
tains behind.  But  I  know  of  no  expression  which  can 
paint  the  loveliness  of  one  of  those  scenes  which  we 
passed  a  little  before  sunset  on  Wednesday  evening* 
The  greensward  rising  gradually,  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  level  of  the  great  valley,  appeared  to  swell  into 
every  form  of  beauty  which  an  undulating  surface, 
infinitely  varied  in  aspect,  could  assume.  Here  were 
small  glades,  through  which  the  delighted  eye  wandered 
into  the  dim  distance,  there  thick  groves  of  umbra- 
geous trees ;  here  a  patch  of  smooth-shaven  lawn ;  by 
the  side  of  this  a  dusky  hollow,  terminating  in  a  shelv- 
ing semicircle  of  green  turf.  In  short,  I  know  of  no 
voluptuous  feature  in  a  landscape,  excepting  sparkling 
streams,  which  this  valley  did  not  exhibit. 


chapter  v. 

TUB  JESUIT. 

Let  me  describe  my  friend  of  the  8ociety  of  Jesus. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  slightly  exceeding 
the  middle  height,  with  a  serene,  placid  countenance, 
rendered  so  entirely  by  discipline,  for  in  the  depths 
of  his  dark  grey  eyes  you  could  read  the  evidence  of 
fiery  and  tempestuous  passions  within.  There  is  some- 
thing cruel  and  ferocious  in  a  grey  eye,  which  yet  is 
sometimes  so  tempered  and  softened  by  passion,  that 
it  becomes  the  most  fascinating  in  nature.  Mythology 
attributes  grey  eyes  to  Achilles,  to  indicate  the  union 
of  intellect  with  the  most  destructive  propensities. 
Tiberius,  the  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  had  grey 
eyes,  which  from  that  day  to  this  have  obtained  little 
favour  with  poets  or  romance  writers.  We  hear  of 
dark,  humid,  lustrous  eyes,  ofbrightor  soft  blue  eyes;  but 
of  the  grey  eye  no  epithet  is  suitable  but  that  of  fierce 
or  fiery.  To  talk  of  a  soft  grey  eye  would  be  a  contra- 
diction which  would  instinctively  produce  laughter,  yet 
it  has  often  happened  that  men  and  women  with  grey 
eyes  have  fascinated  all  around  them.  The  reason  may 
be  this,  that  the  imperious  energy  of  the  character  sug- 
gests the  necessity  of  exercising  an  antidote,  and  the 
mixture  of  softness  and  fierceness,  of  all-absorbing  love 
and  violent  antipathies,  operates  like  a  spell.  The 
Jesuit,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  was  at  least  an 
example  of  this.  His  short  and  slightly  curled  upper 
lip  indicated  a  large  amount  of  scorn,  which  he  sought 
to  disguise  by  a  winning  voice  and  gentle  maimers ; 
but  from  the  height  of  his  intellect  he  evidently  looked 
down  upon  his  opponents,  and  now  and  then  put  forth 
a  degree  of  strength  which  startled  them.  His  face  was 
pale,  with  a  few  streaks  of  red  in  the  cheeks,  such  as 
you  sometimes  see  in  farmers,  who  have  been  a  good 
deal  exposed  to  the  weather.  He  wore  a  long  black 
cassock,  reaching  from  his  neck  to  the  feet,  a  common 
hat,  and  a  little  white  band  of  linen  about  the  neck. 
We  understood  each  other  thoroughly,  and  between  his 
Catholicism  and  my  Protestantism  there  was  so  little 
difference  that  it  required  the  name  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  We  rose  above  sectarianism,  and 
met  on  the  common  level  of  Christianity*  Such  a  man, 
however,  would  be  a  dangerous  proselyte-maker,  for 
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he  would  first;  show  all  the  points  in  which  the  two 
beliefs  agree,  and  then  gradually  attack  as  errors,  con- 
demned by  both,  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  in 
favour,  of  course,  of  his  own  church.      As  we  went 
along,  I  inquired  into  the  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  Yalaisans,  on  whioh  he  exhibited  extensive 
information,  though  himself  a  native  of  Alsace.     Our 
conversation  then  turned  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
where  he  had  often  wandered,  and  which  he  described 
admirably.    The  name  of  Pervenche,  used  accidentally 
in  our  conversation,  led  to  the  mention  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  that  again  to  Madame  de  Warrens, 
and  that  to  love.     I  felt  not  a  little  anxious  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  a  Jesuit  on  this  passion,  but  observing 
that  Madame  Carli  and  thereat  of  our  companions  were 
listening  too  attentively  to  our  conversation,  he  said  he 
would  speak  of  it  another  time  when  I  did  him  the 
honour  to  visit  his  college.   That  visit  was  never  paid, 
neither  did  the  promised  discussion  ever  take  place ; 
but  instead,  he  related  to  me  a  story  whioh  did  honour 
to  his  frankness,  for  it  represented  a  Jesuit  in  love. 
What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  when  he  hears 
the  anecdotes,  it  is,  of  course,  beyond  my  power  to 
conjecture,  neither  shall  I  at  present  state  my  own;  but 
when  I  have  related  faithfully  all  the  incidents  of  the 
narrative,  the' event  will  Bpeak  for  itself. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  not  many 
leagues  from  Brigg,  when  observing  an  extraordinary 
appearance  in  the  valley  and  mountain  on  our  right, 
I  inquired  of  the  Jesuit  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Across  the  small  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to 


the  river,  extended  a  broad  irregular  chasm  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep.    On  its  edge  stood  the  ruins  of 
several  cottages,  and  above,  in  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  a  tremendous  gap  like  the  mouth  of  an  im- 
mense sluice,  large  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  rocks  of 
enormous  size  rolled  down  and  jammed  together  among 
the  ruins  of  theforest,  appeared  to  indicate  the  passage  of 
some  resistless  flood,  but  all  was  now  dry ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  clear  that  no  river  or  even 
brook  or  streamlet  could  ever  have  flowed  in  that  chan- 
nel.    The  Jesuit  viewed  the  scene  with  a  look  expres- 
sive of  sorrow  and  painful  recollections,  which  suggest- 
ed to  me  the  idea  that  he  had  witnessed  some  tragedy 
on  that  spot.  "I  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  "as  we  go  along, 
the  history  of  the  destruction  of  this  little  plain,  which, 
as  you  perceive,  is  of  very  recent  date.    I  happened 
to  be  here  when  it  took  place,  and  was  blessed  with 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  affording  aid  or  consola- 
tion to  the  sufferers.    Similar  occurrences  are  not  rare 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Alps,  but  probably  nothing  so 
terrible  has  been  known  in  the  valley  within  the  memory 
of  man.     Look  yonder  among  the  trees.    At  every 
advance  of  the  diligence  we  discovered  the  ruins  of  fresh 
cottages ;  indeed,  a  whole  hamlet  once  stood  where  jou 
now  behold  only  loose  stones  and  piles  of  rubbish. 
Look  at  yon  cross  how  it  nods  over  the  chasm  like  the 
light  of  religion  gleaming  over  eternity.    Close  to  it 
stood  the  little  village-church,  and  graves  of  the  dead. 
All  are  now  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the  Bhone." 
He  then  commenced  his  relation  in  these  words — 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  day  following  the  fearful  visit  of  the  Glastic 
to  the  Glencoe  men,  a  detachment  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  from  the  garrison  at  Fort-William,  were  seen 
descending  the  hill  to  Altnafay,  by  the  bridle-path 
which  then  occupied  the  course  of  the  picturesque 
road  whose  serpentine  windings  bear  evidence  of 
General  Wade's  sympathy  in  the  toilsome  marches  of 
his  breeh-gyved  soldiers  into  the  glens  and  valleys  of 
the  mountaineers.  A  person  standing  at  Beal-an-Inian 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  seen  two  bands  of  High- 
landers advancing — the  one  through  the  pass  of  Laug- 
gart-an,  and  the  other  up  Glencoe — with  flashing  eyes, 
brandished  swords,  and  advanced  targets,  their  broad 
blue  bonnets  and  heather  crests  shading  their  knit 
brows,  and  their  picturesque  tartans  waving  around 
their  light  and  manly  forms,  while  their  countenances 
and  bearing  indicated  stern  joy,  energy,  and  excite- 
ment at  the  news  of  the  approaching  foemen. 

There  was  also  a  motley  band,  of  an  unwarlike  ap- 
pearance and  formation,  winding'through  the  ravines  of 
the  frowning  Boduch  or  Carle  of  Glencoe,  towards  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  immediately  above  him,  diminished,  to 
his  eye,  by  the  giddy  height,  to  the  size  of  a  flock  of 
hoodie-crows.  Nor  was  this  movement  the  least  dan- 
gerous of  the  two  to  the  approaching  red-coats.    This 


party  consisted  of  the  old  men,  and  the  more  masculine 
widows  and  youths  of  the  clan,  whose  duty  it  was, 
opon  an  agreed-on  signal,  to  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
gigantic  cairns,  which  had  been  piled  by  the  warriors 
in  a  line,  extending  from  the  deep  ravine  above  the  old 
house  of  Achtrideu  to  that  which  runs  northward  from 
the  Juain  rock.  Behind  these  cairns  (which,  from  the 
almost  perpendicular  declivity  of  the  mountain,  might 
be  easily  set  in  motion,  so  as  to  rush,  thundering  and 
smoking,  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  in  avalanches  of 
thousands  of  tons  at  a  time)  this  party  now  stationed 
themselves.  While  the  Glencoe  men  took  up  their  po- 
sition, with  charged  hearts  and  carbines,  in  the  ravine, 
the  Glenetive  men,  concealed  themselves  effectually  near 
the  rock  of  Juain,  among  the  rocks  and  heather,  ready  to 
bound  over  the  stream  and  take  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant pass  the  moment  the  last  file  of  soldiers  should  de- 
scend the  gorge  between  it  and  their  ambushed  clansmen 
in  the  ravine.  Such  were  the  skilful  and  deadly  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Glencoe  men  to  receive  the  enemy, 
who  advanced,  with  reckless  daring,  into  the  toils,  with- 
out even  taking  the  precaution  of  throwing  out  an  ad- 
vanced guard  to  feel  their  way  and  cover  their  front,  or 
forming  a  reserve,  to  sustain  or  protect  them  in  the  rear. 
The  soldiers  had  now  descended  the  Juain  rock,  and 
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their  front  was  within  a  nundred  paces  of  the  ravine, 
where  the  Glencoemen  lay  in  wait  for  them,  under  the 
command  of  their  chieftains,  Glencoe  and  Achitriaden — 
the  former  a  tall,  powerful,  brave,  but  benevolent  and 
peacefully-inclined  gentleman;  and  the  latter  a  bold,  fiery, 
impetuous  chieftain,  whom  no  danger  could  intimidate,  or 
no  expediency  divert  from  the  path  of  loyalty  and  duty. 
Having  seen  the  Glenetive  men  bounding  over  the 
rirer,  and  forming  behind  the  pass,  in  rear  of  the  red- 
coats, and  having  also  noticed  the  preconcerted  signal, 
intimating  that  the  party  behind  the  avalanches  (formed 
on  the  (ace  of  the  hill)  were  ready  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion the  moment  the  report  of  fire-arms  should  be  heard, 
he  repeatedly  attempted  to  catch  Glencoe's  eye,  and  to 
urge  him  to  give  the  word  to  fire,  when  a  stately  and 
warlike  officer,  advancing  from  the  rear  of  the  column 
of  red-coats,  stepped  aside  with  the  officer  in  command, 
and,  on  the  instant,  the  party  was  halted  and  formed 
into  line,  while  the  light  company,  thrown  out  in  ex- 
tended order,  covered  its  front,  and  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  dangerous-looking  ravine.  Achitriaden, 
observing  this  movement,  cast  a  glance  of  fiery  indig- 
nation at  the  good-natured  Glencoe,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  the  party  to  fire,  without  waiting  any 
longer  on  so  slow  and  undecided  a  leader,  when  the 
latter,  always  kind  and  soft-hearted,  unwilling  to  fall 
upon  an  enemy  so  completely  in  his  power,  raised  his 
huge  form  over  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  demanded,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  their  business  in  the  country  of  the 
Clanian. 

Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the  party,  at  once  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  requested  an  interview  half- 
way between  both  parties.  This,  after  a  consultation 
with  Achitriaden,  was  agreed  to  by  Glencoe,  who  de- 
scended to  meet  Glenlyon,  and,  saluting  him  with  stern 
but  studious  politeness,  demanded  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. "Come,  come,  Glencoe,"  replied  Glenlyon, 
with  a  bland  and  conciliating  smile,  "  let  the  remem- 
brance of  old  friendships,  and  of  my  fair  cousin,  the 
mother  of  your  children,  banish  the  memory  of  recent 
political  divisions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  you  and  I  are 
concerned.  A  soldier  must  stand  by  his  colours,  and 
do  his  duty ;  but  be  assured  that,  if  anything  more  se- 
rious than  a  week  at  free  quarters,  as  a  slight  punish- 
meut  for  your  apparent  contumacy,  were  meant  by  King 
William,  he  would 'have  found  it  necessary  to  send 
some  other  officer  than  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  at  the 
head  of  the  party."  "  Our  marts,"  replied  the  chief- 
tain, "have  been  more  numerous,  and  our  girnals  bet- 
ter supplied,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  times; 
but  if  free  quarters  for  a  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  be 
the  extent  of  the  exaction,  you  and  your  party  shall  be 
made  most  heartily  welcome.  But  here  comes  the  dio- 
mede  of  the  Glencoemen,  who  must  be  satisfied  of  your 
good  faith,  or,  by  my  soul,  you  will  find  that  yon  have 
put  yourself  and  your  party  in  a  pretty  position.  Speak 
aim  fair,"  said  the  good-natured  chieftain,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  caused  a 
alight  tremour  in  his  manly  voice,  "  and  pledge  him 
jour  honour  as  a  Campbell,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, for,  though  he  hates  your  clan,  he  values  and 
respects  their  sense  of  honour ;  and  if  he  doubts,  God 
have  mercy  on  you  and  your  miserable  party."  A 
sensation  of  terror  passed  through  the  heart  of  Glenlyon 
at  these  ominous  words,  and  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
"I  pledge  you  my  honour,  Glencoe,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
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gentleman,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  this  expedi- 
tion than  to  exact  submission,  and  a  week  of  free  quar- 
ters in  Glencoe.  Your  tardy  and  reHctaut  submission 
to  the  King  has  suggested  this  measure,  aud  prompt 
compliance  will  lead  to  a  perfect  reconciliation." 

While  the  above  conversation  was  passing,  they  were 
joined  by  Achitriaden,  who  distrusted  Glenlyou,  and 
had  little  confidence  in  his  super. jr  chieftain's  firmness 
and  penetration — he  having,  by  his  many  acts  of  in- 
discriminate generosity  and  benevolence,  earned  for  him- 
self the  enviable  cognomen  of  Fear  mor  coir,  ue.t  the 
big  worthy  man.     So  soon  as  Glencoe  had  descended 
from  the  ravine,  the  party  stationed  there,  as  well  as 
those  in  possession  of  the  pass  in  the  rear  of  the  sol- 
diers, considered  it  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  them- 
selves, or  to  disguise  their  impatience  at  the  unwelcome 
party,  and  leaned  forward  over  the  rocks,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  result  of  the  negotiation,  which  threatened  to 
defeat  their  anticipated  victory.     Glenlyon's  face  be- 
came blanched  when  the  formidable  position  of  the 
Glencoemen  was  thus  unmasked  to  his  view ;  nor  did 
even  the  dauntles  heart  of  his  second  in  command,  the 
gallant  Captain  Byng.feelperfectly  unmoved  at  the  sight. 
He  cast  a  glance  of  fire  around,  and  instantly  projected 
a  dash,  with  the  light  company,  across  the  river,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  pass  to  Glenetive,  the  men  of 
that  glen  having,  incautiously,  left  it  unoccupied  when 
they  bounded  over  the  river  to  take  possession  of  that 
of  the  Juain  rock.     He  sounded  the  call,  which  hung 
by  a  gold  chain  across  his  breast,  and  the  light  com- 
pany, with  inconceivable  quickness,  was  instantly  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  line,  ready,  to  spring  over  the 
river.     But  Glenlyon  was  incapable  of  seeing  or  anti- 
cipating the  movement  contemplated  by  Captain  Byng, 
and  which,  if  successful,  would*  have  rescued  the  party 
from  present  destruction  at  least,  and  might  even  even- 
tually lead  to  their  escape.    He  gazed  around  him  in 
undisguised  alarm,  and  saw  no  hope  of  safety  either  in 
advancing  or  retreating.   On  either  side  of  him  he  saw 
an  impassable  chain  of  towering  mountains,  rearing 
their  frowning  masses,  rock  above  rock,  and  cliff  above 
cliff,  until  their  bare,  shattered,  and  riven  heads  wer« 
lost  in  the  now  descending  darkness ;  while  any  at 
tempt  to  force  either  pass,  in  the  face  of  such  oppo 
nents,  was  more  than  his  heart  dared  to  think  of 
Deeply  did  he  curse  his  own  unofficer-like  rashness,  in 
leading  his  party  into  so  desperate  a  position,  whci 
Achtriaden,  who  watched  him  for  a  moment  with  eve 
that  made  his  soul  tremble  within  him,  observed,  with 
a  sneer,  "  The  gallant  captain  has  declined  to  pledge 
the  honour  of  the  Campbells  to  his  truth.     Perchance 
he  conceives  that  we  place  a  higher  value  on  that  of 
the  hirelings  of  the  Dutchman  ?     You  had  better  un- 
deceive him,  Mac-vic-Ian." 

"Pardon  me,  Achitriaden,"  hastily  stammered  out 
Glenlyon,  "  you  do  great  injustice  to  my  meaning.  The 
commission  I  bear  was  never  pledged  to  dishonour ; 
but,  if  you  prefer  the  pledge  proposed  by  Glencoe,  be 
assured  that  I  have  no  wish  to  evade  it.  Glencoe,  I 
pledge  you  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  a — a — Cam — 
ell,  that — the — the  object  of  my  party  is  none  other 
than  to  exact  submission,  and  a  week's  free  quarters, 
in  token  thereof,  in  Glencoe."  Achitriaden  was  not 
satisfied  with  Campbell's  looks,  and  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  required  pledge ;  and  Glencoe  hastened 
to  anticipate  his  reply,  by  exclaiming, "  I  will  not  doubt 
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the  honour  of  my  wife's  relative,  and  I  am  satisfied  1 
with  your  guarantee,  Gienlyon.  Come,  let  us  join  your 
officers  and  party,  and  lead  them  down  the  glen,  where 
you  shall  all  meet  a  hearty  welcome.  Do,  then,  Achi- 
triaden,  explain  the  amicable  determination  of  King 
William  to  the  men  of  Glenooe  and  Glenetive;  and, 
hark  ye,  cousin,"  he  whispered  aside,  "  speak  them  fair 
on  behalf  of  their  guests.  They  are  chafed,  like  your- 
self, my  fierce  friend,  at  the  disappointed  conflict ;  but 
peace  is  wisest  and  best.  Think  of  our  wires  and 
children.  Why  should  we  make  widows  and  orphans, 
when  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  could  not  thereby  be 
achieved  f  Better  times  may  come.  Let  us  reserve 
our  strength ;  and  let  not  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  our  high-minded  clan  be  called  in  question.  Speak 
them  fair  on  behalf  of  their  guests,  cousin.'9 

So  saying,  the  cheftain  joined  Gienlyon,  and,  passing 
his  arm  cordially  through  his,  advanced  to  his  party, 
and  received  the  officers,  as  they  were  presented  to 
him,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  kindly  courtesy ;  while 
Achitriaden  sullenly  flung  aside,  muttering  something, 
the  real  purport  of  which  could  not  be  caught,  about 
"  Clan-duine,  ever  fair  and  false."  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  the  officers  to  Glencoe,  the  party 
of  soldiers  were  led  by  him  down  the  glen,  followed,  at 
some  distance,  by  Achitriaden  and  the  men  of  Glencoe, 
in  a  mingled  mood  of  dissatisfaction  and  doubt ;  while 
the  men  of  Glenetive  retraced  their  steps  down  Larigar- 
ten,  to  their  own  sweet  and  romantic  country,  wonder- 
ing at  the  forbearance  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  facility 
with  which  friendship  was  made  with  the  red-coats, 
whom  he  had  completely  in  his  power. 

The  clans  passed  the  night  on  which  the  Glastic 
visited  Allan  in  the  Sheuling  of  fienaler,  in  their 
mountain  bivouac,  and  the  next  morning  repaired,  by 
different  glens  and  passes,  to  their  respective  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Glencoemen,  who  crossed  over 
the  southern  range  of  hills,  to  join  Stewart  of  Fort- 
ingall,  with  whom  they  had  agreed  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  lands  and  barony  of  Wymes,  that  district  having 
been  wrested,  as  they  conceived,  by  injustice  and  usur- 
pation from  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil.  Much  ig- 
norance prevails,  even  among  the  best  educated  classes, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  forays  of  the  Scottish 
clans,  and  the  agrarian  disorders  of  Ireland ;  and  as 
the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
equity  and  justice,  in  both  countries  have  suffered,  and 
is  suffering,  from  that  ignorance,  the  following  brief 
explanation,  although  a  digression,  may  not  appear  un- 
important, nor  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.* 

*  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  shown  that  the  Lowianders  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Scots,  and  the  Highlanders  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Caledonians,  or  Picts ;  and  these  names,  by  which 
they  are  uniformly  distinguished,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  statement.  Indeed, 
nothing  bat  the  facility  with  which  the  most  able  men  run  into 
a  beaten  track,  instead  of  beating  about  to  discover  a  new  road 
to  the  truth,  can  account  for  the  tame  and  silly  assertions  where- 
by the  Lowlanders  have  attained  to  themselves  the  unenvied  name 
of  Saxons — unenvied  at  least  in  so  for  as  every  true  and  well- 
educated  Celt  is  concerned.  I  adhere  to  what  t  have  more 
than  once  repeated,  that  the  Celts  and  Saxons  are  lineally  de- 
scended from  Japhet,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language  long 
after  they  arrived  and  formed  separate  nations  in  Europe,  and 
that  any  difference  that  could  be  discovered  between  them,  either 
in  ibrm  or  character,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  "  climate  and  circum- 
stances," to  which  the  learned  and  philosophic  historian  of  Eu- 
rope traces  the  difference  between  one   race  of  people  and 


SeotUnd  and  Ireland,  of  old,  vert  patriarchal  noun- 
tries — that  is,  countries  occupied  by  dans,  or  tribes, 
who  were  governed  by  a  system  called  dsachdm — 1>., 
use  and  wont.  The  government  of  each  clan  consisted 
of  a  chief,  tanister,  brehon,  and  chieftains.  The  chief 
was  their  executive  as  well  as  military  commander ;  the 
tanister  represented  them  in  their  civil  rights,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  chief  on  his  death  (when  a  new  tanister  was 
elected) ;  the  brehon  was  their  judge,  and  the  chieftains 
their  jury,  as  well  as  their  military  officers.  Then-  laws 
were  unwritten,  founded  in  equity,  few,  simple,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  situation  and  drcumkanoes. 
They  were  taught  to  the  people  periodically  at  the 
mod,  or  mote,  where  their  courts  were  held. 

The  poet  Spenser  published  a  small  work,  in  1596,  on 
his  return  from  an  official  appointment  in  Ireland,  which 
is  valuable,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  laws,  rights, 
and  privileges,  of  the  dans  in  Ireland.  It  clearly  shows 
that  English  statesmen  did  not  understand  the  difference 
between  the  patriarchal  and  the  feudal  systems;  and  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  to  this  ignorance  is  to  be  ascribed, 
in  some  measure,  the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  system 
on  which  Ireland  was  originally  subjected  to  England, 
and  has  hitherto  been  governed.  The  principles  of  the 
clans  were  moulded  by  tradition.  Their  ideas  of  justice 
were  founded  on  the  Brehon  laws,  and  in  aeoordaoet 
with  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  to  which  they 
adhere  with  inflexible  tenacity.  Hence  their  sense  of 
honesty  and  equity  has  ever  been  in  antagonism  with 
the  feudal  system  of  Government ;  and  our  modem 
laws,  especially  as  regards  landed  tenures,  are  not  less 
inconsistent  with  these  principles.  I  wrote,  some  tine 
ago,  a  paper  on  the  Tanistryand  Brehon  Laws  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Scottish  Journal,  for  the  p*rpoee  of  enlight- 
ening the  general  reader  on  this  subject ;  but,  at  that 
journal  never  attained  any  great  circulation,  and  is  bow 
out  of  print,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
readers  of  Tait  have  seen  that  paper.  I  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  quoting  part  of  it  here,  as  illus- 
trative of  my  present  subject. 

Spenser  informs  us  that,  "  In  a  parliament  hoMen 
in  the  time  of  Anthony  Saint  Leger,  Lord  Deputy,  all 
the  Irish  lords  and  principal  men  came  in;  and,  being 
by  fair  means  moved  thereunto,  acknowledged  the 
King  (Henry  VIII.)  for  their  sovereign  lord,  reserving 
(as  some  say)  unto  themselves  their  own  former  privi- 
leges and  seigniories  inviolate."  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  misunderstood  one  another  as  to  the  effect  and 
extent  of  this  submission.  The  English  seem  to  have 
conceived  that  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  Ireland 
were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  people  were 
their  serfs  and  vassals;  and  they  accordingly  con- 

another.  This  difference,  until  within  these  few  husdred 
year*,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Celts,  because  they 
had  more  closely  adhered  to  the  enlightened  theology,  tad 
the  simple  and  equitable  laws  and  principles  of  early  sgw. 
Why,  TWner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  attheuga 
a  beaten-track  writer,  like  the  rest  of  their  eulogists,  confesses 
that,  "  When  they  first  landed  in  this  island,  they  were  bands  of 
fierce,  ignorant,  idolatrous,  and  superstitious  pirates ;  enthus** 
tically  courageous,  but  habitually  cruel"  Another  eulogist  con- 
fesses that  they  were  greatly  refined  and  elevated  by  their  uter- 
course  with  the  Britons  and  "the  Roman  progeny."  In  start 
until  the  descendants  of  the  few  bands  of  Saxon  pirates,  vfat 
landed  in  Britain,  became  the  sons  of  Celtic  mothers,  and  were 
humanised  by  their  dispersion  among  a  Celtic  people,  they  never 
were  distinguished  fbr  anything  but  courage,  rapacity,  idolatry, 
and  cruelty. 
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eluded  that,  when  they  obtained  their  consent  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  England,  the  whole  nation 
was  at  once  reduced  to  subjection.  The  chiefs  and 
chieftains,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  limited 
power  thej  possessed,  meant  that  this  sovereignty 
should  be  exercised  only  in  the  Celtic  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the 
ckathda.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  reservation 
of  "their  own  former  privileges  and  seigniories  in- 
tiolaie."  Indeed,  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  (as  shown 
in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine)  had  no  power 
beyond  that  conferred  on  them  by  the  people.  Had 
English  statesmen,  at  the  above  period,  understood  the 
character  and  the  institutions  of  the  Irish,  they  would 
probably  have  advised  the  king  to  be  contented  with 
the  limited  sovereignty  tendered  to  him  by  the  chiefs 
and  chieftains  of  the  people,  who,  in  that  case,  would 
have  got  him  elected  and  inaugurated,  according  to  use 
and  wont,  by  a  convocation  of  the  nation — for  it 
could  not  have  been  done,  according  to  their  laws,  by 
the  chiefs  and  chieftains. 

That  English  statesmen  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  resolute  adhe- 
sion of  the  people  to  them,  is  evidenced  by  the  works  of 
Spenser,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  dialogue 
between  ~E*dox  and  Jfwi.-— 

Ewiox,  in  reference  to  the  above  submission,  or 
treaty,  observes — **  By  acceptance  of  the  above  sove- 
reignty, they  also  accepted  of  his  Unci.  Why,  then,  should 
any  other  laws  be  now  used  amongst  them?  " 

To  this  Iftn  very  complacently  replies — "True  it  is 
that  thereby  they  bound  themselves  to  his  lam  and 
obedience." 

Eudox — "Do  they  not  stiH  acknowledge  the  sub- 
mission?* 

Ire* — "No,  they  do  not;  for  now,  the  heirs  and 
posterity  of  them,  which  yielded  the  same,  are,  as  they 
say,  either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully  deny  or 
steadfastly  disavow  it.  They  say  their  ancestor  had  no 
estate  in  any  of  their  lands,  seigniories,  or  hereditaments, 
longer  than  during  their  lives,  for  all  the  Irish  held 
their  lands  by  tanistry." 

Eudox  is,  of  course,  greatly  astonished  at  this  an- 
swer, and  exclaims — "What  is  that  which  you  call 
tanisht,  or  tanistry  ?  They  be  names  and  terms  never 
before  heard  of  or  known  to  us." 

In* — "Tt  is  a  custom  among  the  Irish,  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  any  of  their  chief  lords  or 
captains,  they  do  assemble  themselves  unto  a  place  ge- 
nerally appointed  and  known  unto  them,  to  choose 
another  in  his  stead,  where  they  do  nominate  and  elect, 
for  the  most  part,  not  the  eldest  son,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  of  blood, 
that  is,  the  eldest,  and  the  worthiest,  as  commonly  the 
aext  brother  unto  him,  if  he  hare  any,  or  the  next 
cousin,  or  so  forth;  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kin  or  sept. 
And  then,  next  to  him,  do  they  choose  the  tanist,  who 
shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  captaincy,  if  he  live 
thereunto.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  chiefships 
Ad  not  proceed  in  a  direct  line  of  succession.  The 
preference  was  given,  not  to  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
last,  but  the  first  chief  or  founder  of  the  dan.  Hence 
every  clansman,  being  eqally  descended  from  the  foun- 
der of  the  dan,  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
best  of  his  race,  and  equally  entitled  to  be  elected  to* 


the  ohiefship ;  but  the  preference  was  given  to  him 
who  was  nearest  of  kin  to  the  founder  of  the  clan— 
that  is,  if  "  the  eldest  and  the  worthiest  in  that  kin  or 
sept."  Hence,  the  next  brother  of  the  deceased  chief 
was  always  preferred  to  his  son,  because  he  was  a  step 
nearer  in  descent  to  the  founder  of  the  clan.  This 
appears  to  have  also  been  the  principle  of  succession 
of  the  Caledonian  or  Pictish  kingB,  and  explains  the 
controversy  between  the  different  claimants  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  ILL,  some 
of  whom  founded  on  the  feudal,  and  some  on  the  patri- 
archal laws  of  succession. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  Irish,  like  the 
Highland  clans,  kept  the  offices  of  chief  and  tanister 
separate  and  distinct  the  one  from  the  other — the  for- 
mer being  the  military  commander,  and  the  latter  the 
trustee  of  the  civil  rights  or  tenures  of  the  clan.  Hence, 
in  the  Highlands,  the  chief,  at  the  inauguration,  received 
a  sword,  and  the  tanister  a  wand,  as  the  symbols  of  their 
office.  Spenser,  in  a  subsequent  quotation,  says  the  chief 
in  Ireland  receives  a  wand ;  but  I  suspect  that  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  patriarchal  laws  of  all  nations 
were  derived  from  the  same  source,  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, were  everywhere  the  same.  The  tanister,  as  above 
observed,  held  the  land  in  trust  for  the  clan  and  their 
posterity,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  common.     We 
find  that  the  tanister  accordingly  continued  to  be  elected 
in  the  Highlands,  even  among  those  of  them  who  had 
accepted  feudal  charters,  such  as  the  Stewarts  of  Appin, 
&c.,  down  to  the  year  1745,  which  clearly  shows  that 
these  charters  were  merely  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
form.     They  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  dans  until  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates.     Thus,  the  chief  repre- 
sented the  clan  in  a  military,  and  the  tanister  in  a  civil 
capacity — as  is  indicated  in  the  previous  quotation, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  ancestry  of  the  Irish  dans 
referred  to  by  8penser,  ' '  had  no  estate  in  any  of  their 
lands,  seigniories,  or  hereditaments/'  wbfeh  they  hdd 
"by  tanistry;Mthat  is,  the  tanister  held  the  lands  by  virtue 
of'  his  office,  m  trust  for  the  whole  elan  and  their 
posterity. 

Spenser  gives  the  following  description  of  the  forma 
attended  to  in  the  election  of  a  chief  or  tanister : — 

"  ITiey  used  to  plaee  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  upon  a 
stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly  on 
a  hill ;  in  some  of  which  I  have  teen  formed  and  engraven  a 
foot,  whereon  he,  standing,  received  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the 
ancient  former  customs  of  the  country  inviolable,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  succession  peacefully  to  his  tanist  (when  he  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  chiefs  hip) ;  and  then  hath  he  delivered  unto  him  a 
wand,  by  some  one  whose  office  that  is ;  after  which  he  tnraeth  him 
self  round,  and  boweth  hunsehf  thrice  forward  and  thrice  back- 
ward. I  have  heard  that  the  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ord- 
nance was  specially  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  lands 
in  their  posterity,  and  for  excluding  all  innovation  or  alienation 
thereof  to  strangers.  Hence  they  say,  as  erst  I  told  yon,  that 
they  reserve  their  titles,  tenures,  and  seigniories,  whole  and  sound 
to  themseh es." 

There  is  here  sufficient  evidence  thai  in  every  sub- 
mission made  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  King  of 
England,  there  was  a  special  reservation  of  the  lands, 
rights,  and  privileges.  The  violation  of  this  condition 
is,  and  always  has  been,  at  the  root  of  all  the  agrarian 
disturbances  and  other  evils  of  Ireland. 

"The  Brehon  raws,"  continues  Spenser,  "is  a  rnle 
of  right,  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one 
generation  to  another,  ia  which  oftentimes  there  ap* 
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peareth  great  show  of  equity  in  determining  the  right 
between  party  and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugnant 
quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's.  As,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  murder,  the  Brehon,  that  is  their  judge, 
will  compound  between  the  murderer  and  the  friends 
of  the  family  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that 
the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them  for  the  child  or 
wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense,  which  they  call 
eriach,  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  are 
made-up  or  smothered.'* 

The  word  "compound/'  as  used  above,  is  apt  to 
mislead  the  general  reader.  The  Brehon  had  no  power 
to  compound  the  crime,  the  penalty  being  fixed  by  the 
cleaehda,  or  use  and  wont.  His  powers  were  similar  to 
those  of  our  lords  of  justiciary.  The  evidence  was 
taken  before  him,  and  he  declared  the  class  of  the  crime 
and  the  eric  payable  therefor ;  and  the  jury  of  chieftains 
decided  guilty  or  not  guilty.  When  the  sentence,  and 
the  fact  of  the  penalty  having  been  paid,  was  declared 
at  the  moad  or  mote,  the  criminal  was  acquitted  in  the 
presence  of  the  people. 

If  sometimes  happened  that  the  means  of  the  crimi- 
nal fell  short  of  the  compensation  required ;  but  in  all 
such  cases,  when  the  crime  was  committed  within  the 
bounds  of  the  clan,  the  "  kith  and  kin"  of  the  criminal 
charged  themselves  with  the  deficiency,  and  could  not 
thereafter  be  reproached  with  the  crime  of  their  kins- 
man. In  like  manner,  when  the  crime  was  committed 
against,  or  within  the  bounds  of  another  clan,  the  whole 
clan  of  the  criminal  charged  themselves  with  the  deficien- 
cy, and  thus  preserved  the  honour  of  their  clan  from  being 
stained  with  the  crime  of  any  individual  of  their  number 
— for  so  close  was  the  unity,  that  the  clan  was  liable  for 
the  individual,  and  the  individual  for  the  clan,  until  the  erio 
was  paid.  But,  should  the  crime  be  considered  infamous, 
either  in  itself  or  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  perpetration  of  it,  the  criminal  was  handed  over  to 
the  Druids,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  and,  if  guilty,  exe- 
cuted with  great  solemnity  within  the  Druidic  circles. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
banish  individuals  guilty  of  infamous  crimes  forth  the 
bounds  of  the  clan.  This  was  a  severe  sentence,  but 
it  saved  the  honour  of  the  clan  from  being  affected  by 
the  crimes  of  any  individual  member.  The  compensa- 
tion, when  paid,  purged  the  disgrace ;  but  when  the 
crime  was  of  a  character  that  did  not  admit  of  compen- 
sation, the  clan  could  only  efface  the  stain  by  disown- 
ing and  banishing  the  criminal.  The  exile  was  some- 
times received  under  an  assumed  name,  by  some  clan 
not  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  resident 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  country.  The  descendants 
of  many  persons  who  had  thus  been  received  under  the 
protection  of  other  clans  have  only  reassumed  the  names 
of  their  ancestors  since  the  fall  of  the  clan  system. 
When  the  banished  individual  was  not  thus  fortunate, 
he  became  what  is  called  cearmach  coille — i.  e.t  a  war- 
rior of  the  wood — for  whose  misdeeds  neither  his  coun- 
try nor  his  clan  was  held  to  be  responsible. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  by  Spenser,  that  in  Ireland 
no  individual  had  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
which  belonged  from  age  to  age  in  common  to  the 
whole  clan,  or  people  of  a  district.  They  elected 
their  own  rulers,  and  maintained  them  by  a  volun- 
tary tribute,  regulated  by  the  cleaehda,  or  use  and 
wont,  denominated  caeha.  That  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  never  been  able  to  recognise  the  title  of  a  king 


who  neither  conquered  their  country,  nor  was  elected, 
nor  inaugurated,  according  to  their  laws,  to  gift  their 
lands  to  their  friends,  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising. 
These  rights  and  privileges  appear  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  all  Celtic  nations,  antecedent  to 
the  appointment  of  kings,  who  were,  in  all  patriarchal 
countries,  merely  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  time 
of  war.     No  king,  unless  he  were  a  conqueror,  could 
therefore  be  entitled  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ancient  clans.     Hence,  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  Scottish  clans,  from  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  feudalism  into  the  country,  to  make  peri- 
odical incursions  into  the  districts  of  those  who  accepted 
laws  and  jurisdiction  from  their  kings,  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting  from  them  and  their  vassals,  serfs  or  vile  jus, 
the  calpa  due  by  the  fraudulent  possessors  to  the  legi- 
timate owners  of  the  soil.     This  species  of  "  wild  jus- 
tice," as  exercised  by  the  clans,  has  long  been  repro- 
bated, chiefly  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.     It  was  certainly 
inconsistent  with  centralization,  but  the  blame  must 
attach  to  the  usurpers,  and  not  to  the  people.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  people  were  in  the  wrong,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  king  and  his  sheep-skin  ad- 
herents, as  the  Highlanders  derisively  styled  all  who 
accepted  lands  and  jurisdictions  under  royal  charters, 
have  ultimately  been  fully  avenged ; — for  the  sovereign, 
and  those  who  were  to  profit  by  his  usurpations,  con- 
stituted themselves  the  legislators,  brehon,  jury,  and 
executive  of  the  people,  stripped  them  of  their  lands, 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  reduced  them,  in  effect,  into 
vassals  or  outlaws.     The  record  of  such  hole-and-cor- 
ner proceedings  now  forms  the  foundation  of  the  onlj 
history  of  Scotland  extant,  or  at  least  recognised ;  while 
the  acts  of  the  people  themselves  have  been  proportion- 
ally depressed,  and  are  now  represented  to,  and  known 
by,  the  general  reader,  merely  as  the  acts  of  thieves 
and  robbers !     Nay,  their  very  wars — the  war,  for  in- 
stance, of  independence,  which,  for  thirty  years,  they 
maintained  against  the  English — is  compressed,  in  the 
"History  of  Scotland,"  into  one  or  two  chapters,  re- 
presenting only  the  treachery,  or  undecided  and  vacillat- 
ing policy  of  two  or  three  petty  sheep-skin  lords  and 
barons,  relieved  only  by  trifling  notices  of  the  "  ill- 
requited"  heroism  of  one  illustrious  chief  of  the  Strath 
Clyde  Britons — William  Wallace,  or,  more  properly, 
Walence.     Such  is  the  History  of  Scotland,  compiled 
by  men  totally  ignorant  of  her  ancient  patriarchal  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  language,  laws,  rights  and  wrongs, 
of  her  people. 

But,  as  the  great  and  good  Being  who  created  the 
world  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  create  kings  and  lords, 
and  divide  it  among  them,  surely,  having  discovered 
the  potency  of  sheep-skins,  they  were  entitled  to  create 
one  another,  and  to  appropriate  everything  good  and 
desirable  to  themselves.  So  thought  the  kings  and 
lords  of  Scotland,  and  their  vassals  and  villeyns ;  bat 
not  so  thought  the  elected  chieftains  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Perthshire  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  Hence, 
in  the  winter  of  1692,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Wymes  awoke  one  morning,  they  found  their 
country  cleared  of  every  hoof  belonging  to  them.  Then 
did  their  women  and  children  scream  and  clap  their 
hands — then  did  the  war-pipe  sound,  and  the  fire-cross 
flame  and  fly — then  did  every  peel  give  egress  to  its 
petty  tyrant,  and  his  household  martinets  and  menials 
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—then  did  every  vale,  glen,  and  cony,  pour  forth  its 
vassal  or  villeyn  inhabitants,  who  flew  to  their  alarm 
post  at  Caisivile,  where,  forming  nnder  their  respective 
leaders,  they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  these  daring  avengers 
of  the  plundered  clans. 

After  a  long  and  rapid  chase,  the  pursuers  came  up 
to  the  so-called  spoilers,  who  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
escape,  but  were  coolly  resting  and  refreshing  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  Lochranach,  while  the  patriarchs 
of  the  expedition  were  making  a  fair  division  of  the 
exacted  ealpa  among  the  descendants  of  those  to 
whom  the  district  originally  belonged,  and  their  allies. 
The  Menzies  halted,  until  such  of  their  numbers  as 
had  been  distanced  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase  should 
come  up,  and  then  formed  into  a  sort  of  a  line,  pre- 
paratory to  an  immediate  attack,  while  the  foragers, 
M  nothing  loath,"  stood  to  their  arms,  and  formed 
themselves  on  a  small  level  plain,  which  is  still  indi- 
cated by  one  or  two  old  and  venerable  trees  near  the 
head  of  Lochranach. 

The  battles  of  the  clans  afford  little  scope  for  a 
flourishing  description.  They  were  mere  matter  of 
fact  affairs,  aiming  at  no  military  display,  and  involv- 
ing no  skilful  strategy  or  tactics.  There  were  no 
cavalry  prancing  on  their  flanks  with  burnished  ar- 
mour, waving  plumes  and  polished  sabres,  made  ap- 
parently to  glitter  unstained  in  the  sunshine;  no  dark 
and  flying  bands  of  artillery,  taking  up  their  stations 
on  the  surrounding  heights,  scaring  the  face  of  nature 
with  clouds  of  smoke  and  sheets  of  flame,  and  shaking 
the  solid  earth  with  successive  crashes  of  thunder ; 
there  was  no  cloud  of  skirmishers,  extended  and 
thrown  forward  to  cover  their  front,  nor  a  column  of 
reserve  formed  in  the  rear  to  sustain  the  attack.  In 
short,  the  battles  of  the  ancient  clans  were  totally 
destitute  of  the  whole  "pomp  and  circumstance*'  of 
modern  warfare.  The  Stewarts  and  the  Macdonalds 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Menzies  advanced  in 
a  sort  of  line,  until  they  were  within  about  one 
hundred  paces  from  one  another,  when  both,  as  if  by 
one  impulse,  discharged  their  Spanish  pieces,  and  then, 
flinging  them  on  the  ground,  drew  their  claymores, 
"scragged  their  bonnets,"  and  rushed  to  a  close,  with 
a  yell  that  rent  the  hills. 

The  conflict,  in  time,  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
Many  were  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  those  who  stood  firm  in  the  tulzie 
seemed  each  to  have  discovered  "  a  warrior  worthy  of 
his  steelv"  until  the  whole  bands  became  scattered  over 
the  plain,  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  contest,  which  as- 
sumed an  appearance  as  if  a  multitude  of  war- 
like maniacs  were  in  single  combat,  one  against 
another.  The  whole  field  thus  presented  a  wild  scene 
of  individual  combats,  where  man  was  matched  against 
man,  and  chieftain  against  baron,  in  a  fierce,  stern, 
and  deadly  struggle.  Swords  clashed,  armour  rang, 
and  warriors  shouted,  while  the  minstrels  of  the  con- 
tending clans  poured  forth  Eaolibhgear*  in  streams  of 

*  The  following  specimen  of  the  Kiolibh  gear  is  from  a  MS. 
of  the  syllabic  music  of  the  day.  The  equivalent  note  for  each 
syllable  is  still  known  to  many  of  the  more  eminent  pipers  of  the 
Highlands.  We  may  mention,  in  particular,  the  piper  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex : — 

sncixra  of  thx  "eaolibh  gear,"  from  an  old  manuscript. 
Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  I  dar, 
Htffttttdo  che^&ridte  hedaridde  ho, 


maddening  rapidity,  which  communicated  the  stern  joy 
and  boiling  enthusiasm  of  their  own  daring  hearts  to 
the  warlike  actors  in  the  fierce  and  exciting  conflict 
which  raged  around. 

The  knight  and  barons  of  Wymes  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  so  cased  in  armour,  and  the  Highlanders 
so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  light  and  elegant 
targets,  that  the  deaths  were  few  compared  to  the 
noise  and  spirited  character  of  the  battle,  and  the 
energy,  bravery,  and  obstinacy  of  the  combatants; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  Menzies  were  effectu- 
ally repulsed,  and  retrograding,  foot  by  foot,  to  the 
rear,  instead  of  making  the  steady  and  onward  move- 
ment necessary  to  recover  the  foray.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  furious  enmity  between  the  knight  and 
barons  and  the  chieftains  of  the  Stewarts.  Through 
this  excess  of  enmity,  the  Menzies  leaders  sunk  into 
mere  combatants,  thus  throwing  away  the  coolness  and 
the  skill  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
achievement  of  victory,  and  the  consequent  recovery 
of  the  foray,  in  fierce  but  valueless  efforts,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  feelings  of  vengeance. 
Their  followers  fought  with  a  degree  of  bravery  and 
obstinacy  worthy  of  success;  but  they  had  no  leader  to 
direct  the  combined  movement,  without  which  they 
could  achieve  no  victory,  and  they  were  thus  evidently 
losing  ground,  and  receding  slowly  over  the  plain, 
while  the  knight,  barons,  and  a  party  who  adhered  to 
them,  with  the  faith  and  constancy  of  a  seine  chrios, 
continued  to  make  furious  onslaughts  at  every  point 
at  which  the  Stewart  leaders,  especially  Fortingall, 
showed  themselves. 

Fortingall,  Gartha,  and  Hincarvale,  the  gallant 
leaders  of  the  small  Stewart  party,  felt  towards  the 
knight  and  his  barons  the  same  intense  enmity  and 
the  same  thirst  of  vengeance;  but  the  former  was  a 
cool,  crafty,  and  wary  leader ;  and  from  the  moment 
he  saw  the  incautious  game  the  Menzies  leader  was 
pursuing,  he  formed  the  design  of  so  manoeuvring  as 
to  draw  him  away  so  far  from  his  own  party  as  to  make 
him  prisoner,  when  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
compel  him  to  submit  to  very  convenient  terms,  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  pending  between  them.* 

Hedariddhe  chedaridde  hodariddo, 
Chedaridde  hodariddo  hiodarimto  hiho. 
Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  I  dar, 
Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  ho, 
Hedariddhe  chedaridde  hodariddo  hio, 
I  darid,  I  hedariddhe  chedaridde,  hoe, 
Hiodariddo  hioem. 
Hodaridde  hoen  hedariddhe  cheda, 
Hodariddo  hioem  I  darid  I  hedarid, 
Chedariddhe  chedharid  I  hedariddhe, 
Chedaridde  hodariddo  hioem. 

*  Tub  Raid  or  Wyme. — The  raid  which  ended  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Wyme  Castle,  aud  the  plundering  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies* 
lands,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  Menzies  and  Nicl  Stewart 
of  Fortingall,  regarding  the  lands  of  Rannoch,  of  which  Menzies 
had  got  a  grant,  dated  1st  September,  1502 ;  and  from  an  inci- 
dental notice  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer's  account,  would  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  October  of  that  year.  That  this  was  a 
very  destructive  inroad  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
which  is  likewise  curious,  as  showing  the  warlike  furniture  of  a 
baronial  mansion  in  the  Highlands,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  This  I  have  taken  from  a  decreet  of  the  Lords  of 
Council,  in  an  action  of  damages  raised  by  Menzies  against 
Stewart.  The  latter  had  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  action,  by 
producing  a  discharge  of  all  damages,  which  he  had  forced  Sir 
Robert  Menzies,  then  his  prisoner,  \q  sign,    This  plea  failing 
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He,  tteofdingty,  ttnw  himself  continually  in  the  path 
of  the  knight,  and,  the  moment  the  latter  assayed  to 
assault  him,  artfully  receded  among  his  immediate 
attendants.  This  rose  having  been  practised  re- 
peatedly, without  acquiring  the  advantage  he  aimed  at, 
Gartha  and  Hincarvale,  to  whom  he  had  found  no  op- 
portunity of  communicating  his  object,  were  at  first 
surprised  at  his  manoeuvres,  and  became  ultimately 
suspicious  of  his  bravery.  No  sooner  did  this  idea 
— so  humiliating  to  their  clan  pride — begin  to  enter 
into  their  heads,  than,  excited  into  the  utmost  degree 
of  indignation,  each,  determined  to  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  knight  in  deadly  conflict,  rushed  towards  him 
from  different  parts  of  the  field. 

The  high-minded  Fortingall  saw  and  understood 
their  feelings,  and,  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  bare  idea 
of  being  suspected  by  his  friends  of  cowardice,  darted 
from  bis  seins  chriot,  and,  clearing  his  way  with  the 
rapidity  and  strength  of  a  thunderbolt  through  the 
attendants  of  the  knight,  instantly  challenged  the 
combat  he  seemed  to  evade,  if  not  to  fear.  The 
knight  beheld  him  with  stern  joy,  and,  ordering  his 
men,  on  their  lives,  to  fall  back  and  leave  them  ample 
space  and  fair  play,  instantly  advanced  to  meet  his 
opponent. 

The  translation  of  mn+chrios  into  "tail/-  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  has  now  become  the  cant 
word  for  the  attendants  of  Highland  gentlemen,  of  the 
more  ignorant  writers  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers 
of  the  country,  shows  how  little  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triarchal system  can  be  understood  by  the  descendants 
of  the  vassals  and  serfs  of  the  feudal  system.  All  men 
were  equal  under  the  former,  excepting  when  in  the 
field,  or  at  the  mod,  where  the  chief  and  chieftains  com- 
manded, or  acted  as  the  jury  of  their  respective  clans. 
In  birth,  they  were  all  equals,  being  equally  descended 
from  some  one  illustrious  patriarch,  venerated  by  all 
as  their  common  ancestor.  Hence  their  fraternal  name 
of  clann,  or  children.  Hence,  too,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  placed  the  salt  as  a  division  between  the  chief 
and  chieftains  of  Glennaquoich  and  the  clan,  he  again 
showed  that  he  little  understood  the  spirit  of  clanship, 
which,  at  the  feast  or  the  council,  made  them  all  just 
as  equal,  in  rank  and  liberty  of  speech,  as  the  officers 

him,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Lords  of  Council  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing sums,  by  way  of  damages : — 


£200   0s.  for  the  boose. 
10   0s.  for  twa  stand  of  har- 
ness. 
20   0s.  for  twelve  Jakkis. 
8    0s.  for  certane  splentis. 
0  14s.  for  ane  taut  splint 
0  28s.  for  twa  settalis  aad 

gorgeatii. 
0  20s.  for  ane  hawmond  (hel- 
met.) 
0  40s.  for  certane  stele  bon- 

netis. 
0  48s.  fortwenty-fburspeiris. 
0  40s.  for  four  cnlveringis. 
8  merks  for  certane  bowia  and 

arrowis. 
1$  merks  for  certane   swordis, 
bnck]aris,andgliivis 
of  plate. 
£3   0s.  for  certane  bnrdettatis 
and  cowbelles. 
3   0s.  for  a  pewter  weschell. 
5   Ob,  for  potto, 


£0  10s.  for  chandillaris. 

0  20s.  for  pannis. 

0  20s.  for  gurdellis. 

8  merks  for  caldronis. 

£0   6s.  8d.  for  spitis. 

10  0s.  for  the  clothing  of  the 
said  Robert  and  his 
servants. 

10    0s.  for  butter  and  cheese. 

12  merks  for  twelve  bollis  of 
meal  and  malt. 

£0  32s.  for  twa  bollis  of  qwhite. 
0  54s.  for  three  martis. 

40  merks  for  other  victuals  and 
gear  pertaining  to  the 
said  Robert  and  his 
servants. 

£40    0s.  for  oxen. 

400  merks  for  50  chalders  of 
aittis,  with  the  fod- 
der: 12  bollis  of  bere, 
with  the  fodder,  at 

16  merks  the  chaMer, 


of  the  British  army  an  at  the  mess  table,  this  is 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  following  words, 
which  were  proclaimed  by  the  seneschal  at  all  dan 
festivals  (see  Ronald  Macdonald's  collection).  Smdk* 
ihuairn-ear;  tuidk  a  tkaU-earfugar;  **idh$  fftehdtdne 
mar  a$  deue  ;  ag%*  suidA  uta  a  lisd+ar;  i>-,  sit  turner, 
sit  tailor,  sit  every  man  as  is  most  convenient,  and  sit 
thou  arrow-maker. 

These  terms,  indicating  the  perfect  equality  in  rank 
of  every  individual  of  the  clan,  were  never  omitted  at 
any  clan  festival,  until  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  ware 
converted  into  lairds,  in  the  ignorance  or  policy  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  1770;  from  which  date  the  mere 
cock-laird  of  a  hen-roost  in  the  Highlands  claps  three 
feathers  in  his  bonnet,  and  struts  to  a  Waverley  ball  in 
his  toy-shop  imitation  of  the  ancient  Highland  dress, 
aping  the  absurd  consequence  of  a  feudal  lord,  and 
affecting  to  look  on  those  who  have  been  swindled  of 
their  inheritance,  in  his  favour,  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
creation ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  barons  of  Dale  and  Outdares, 
seeing  the  knight  and  the  chieftain  prepared  for  single 
combat,  and  observing  the  excited  advance  of  Garths  and 
Hincarvale  to  the  same  point,  also  rushed  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  leader.  The  knight  and  barons,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  were  armed  with  spears,  as  well  as 
swords  and  daggers.  Their  heads  were  protected  by 
helmets,  and  they  wore  back  and  breast  plates,  as  well 
as  iron  shields,  while  the  chieftains  had  no  defensive 
armour  except  the  target.  Thus  armed,  however,  and 
animated  with  equal  hate  and  equal  bravery,  both  par- 
ties drew  up,  front  to  front,  and  ordered  their  men  to 
fall  back,  and  not  to  interpose,  intones  which  produced 
instant  obedience. 

The  knight,  wielding  his  ample  spear  in  his  power- 
ful grasp,  and  extending  his  iron  shield  like  a  ram- 
part before  him,  hurled  the  deadly  weapon  full  at  the 
breast  of  his  foeman,  little  valuing  the  slight  target 
by  which  it  was  covered.  The  spear,  true  to  the  steady 
aim  and  strong  arm,  rushed  through  the  target,  entang- 
ling the  ample  plaid  of  the  cheftain,  and  inflicting  a 
wound  on  his  left  breast ;  but  the  undaunted  Portmgall, 
excited  into  fury  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  wound, 
with  one  cut  of  his  keen-edged  sword  divided  the  spear 
in  two,  and  advancing  fiercely  on  the  knight,  delivered 
a  cut  on  his  arm,  which  almost  severed  it  from  his 
shoulder.  Nor  did  this  fearful  wound  satiate  the 
aroused  vengeance  of  the  chieftain,  who  was  only  saved 
from  the  stain  of  completing  the  fate  of  the  wounded 
knight  (at  whom  he  made  a  deadly  thrust,  with  the  point 
of  his  sword)  by  Allan  Og,  who  sprang,  like  an  eagle, 
to  the  rescue,  and,  extending  his  target  over  the  wounded 
knight,  bore  back  the  excited  victor. 

But  if  the  sword,  in  the  powerful  hand  of  the  chief- 
tain of  Fortingall,  showed  its  superiority  over  the  spear 
(as  it  always  should  in  single  combat),  the  result  was 
different  in  the  conflict  between  the  barons  of  Dale  and 
Guldares,  and  the  chieftains  of  Gartha  and  Hincarvale. 
Culdares  aimed  a  well-directed  thrust  of  that  formi- 
dable weapon  at  the  throat  of  the  brave  and  high-minded 
Gartha,  which,  glancing  obliquely  over  the  brazen 
studs  of  his  target,  penetrated  between  his  jaws,  aad 
showed  its  point  at  the  back  of  his  head.  The  gallant 
chieftain  fell  prone  to  the  ground,  writhed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  agony,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Nor  was  thediswMtoe  of  H^caryalc,if  leasfeWi 
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either  leas  sodden  or  complete.  The  spear  of  Dak  nulled 
through  his  target  and  arm,  and  fixed  them  to  the  stamp 
of  an  aged  tree,  whieh  tout,  in  decay,  behind  him.  But 
the  trhunph  of  the  victors  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Gleneoemen  deemed  them  "worthy  of  their  steel/1  and 
advancing  upon  them,  wared  back  their  followers,  and 
claimed  the  equal  combat  of  the  Fragahans.  Searoely 
had  the  victorious  baron  of  Dale,  whose  spear  stood 
quivering  in  the  wood,  through  the  impaled  arm  and 
target  of  Hmearvale,  time  to  draw  his  sword,  when  the 
target  of  Balbena  dashed  his  shield  aside,  and  before 
he  could  contemplate  his  death,  the  keen  and  trenchant 
blade  passed  with  admirable  precision  over  the  edge  of 
his  gorget,  and  entering  his  throat,  projected  behind 
his  ear. 

In  the  meantime,  Onldares,  on  seeing  the  fate  of  his 
companions,  and  that  the  day  was  lost,  shouted  his  war- 
cry,  to  arrest  the  slowly-retiring  steps  of  his  clan,  and 
began  to  retire  slowly  and  obliquely  towards  them — 
keeping  the  point  of  his  spear  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
fees  of  his  pursuer,  Dalgart.  The  spear,  though  not  a 
match  for  the  sword  in  single  and  offensive  combat,  is 
an  excellent  weapon  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  a  cool, 
strong,  and  skilful  soldier ;  and  a  better  or  braver  than 
Culdares  seldom  wielded  either  the  spear  or  the  sword. 

Angus  pursued  him  with  rapid  but  cautious  steps, 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  getting  within  the  point  of 
the  spear,  and  fixing  it  in  the  target  by  a  forward  dash 
of  his  own  arm ;  but  the  latter  saw  and  defeated  his 
purpose,  by  cxmtinuaUy  and  dexterously  withdrawing, 
advancing,  and  changing  its  direction,  at  every  new 
effort  of  the  Glencoeman.  This  manoeuvring  continued 
without  any  advantage  being  acquired  by  Dalgart,  un- 
til Culdares  found  himself  entering  on  some  rough  and 
stony  ground,  which  lay  directly  in  the  line  of  his  re- 
treat* and  which  threatened  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
crisis,  by  compelling  him  to  stand  to  and  fight  it  out. 
Again  and  again  he  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  for 
his  friends ;  but  the  forayers,  although,  on  driving  the 
pursuers  over  the  plain,  they  had  ceased  the  slaughter 
(having  no  wish  to  shed  blood  unnecessarily),  felt 
strongly  interested  in  the  contest  of  their  leaders,  and 
▼ere  determined  to  prevent  either  a  rally  or  a  rescue 
m  favour  of  Culdares. 

Dalgart,  tantalized  by  the  successful  retreat,  at  length 
determined  to  bring  his  wily  adversary  to  a  stand-still. 
He  stooped  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and,  like  another 
Ajax,  seizing  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  swung  it  high  in 
the  air,  preparatory  to  discharging  it,  with  all  its  crash- 
ing weight,  faH  at  the  head  of  Culdares ;  but  the  cool 
and  daring  baron,  instantly  seeing  his  advantage  and 
his  jeopardy,  launched  his  spear  at  the  same  moment, 
*Kh  a  strong  and  dexterous  arm,  full  at  the  heart  of 
Wgart.  The  irresistible  spear  pierced  through  the 
centre  of  the  target,  passing  between  the  Glencoeman 's 
plaid  and  breast,  and  inflicted  a  sEght  wound  on  his 
side.  Angus,  instantly  dropping  the  stone,  seized  the 
spear  with  a  quick  and  angry  grasp,  and  wrenching  it 
out  of  the  hand  of  Culdares,  rushed  upon  him  like  a 
flash  of  hgntning,  andwith  one  heavyblow  of  the  clubbed 
fshen  spear  on  the  helm,  made  him  measure  his 
angth  on  the  ground.  In  the  excitement  caused, 
for  a  moment,  by  the  narrow  escape  he  had  made  from 
»  weapon  which  he  despised,  die  fiery  Glencoeman 


yielded  to  his  passion,  and,  placing  his  foot  on  the 

toast  of  his  prostrate  opponent,  and,  his  sword  to  his 


throat,  sternly  demanded  whether  he  would  "beg  his 
life,  or  die  P1' 

Allan  Og,  who  had  stood  close  by  his  friend  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  pursuit,  now  interposed,  and 
whispered  to  Dalgart,  that  Culdares  had  borne  himself 
bravely,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  humi- 
liation of  asking  the  courtesy  he  so  well  merited.  "He 
is  not  only  worthy  of  his  life,  bat  alto  of  his  anna," 
continued  the  generous  Allan,  "baron  though  he  be," 
Dalgart'B  passion  and  excitement  being  already  over, 
he  was  well  pleased  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend ; 
and  raising  Culdares  (who  had  merely  been  stunned  by 
the  blow,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  casque)  from 
the  ground,  he  delivered  to  him  his  spear,  observing, 
"  that  he  would  not  have  parted  with  it,  had  he  known 
any  other  so  worthy  of  possessing  or  so  able  to  wield 
it  as  himself.*'  Culdares  received  the  spear,  and  offered 
his  hand  to  the  Gleneoemen,  one  after  the  other,  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  He  was  much  affected  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Memoes;,  the  wound  and  imprisonment 
of  the  knight,  and  the  death  of  Dale;  but  he  parted 
with  the  wild  and  chivalrous  Gleneoemen  "more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,**  for  he  saw  that  the  feudal  sys- 
tem must  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  their  adherence 
to  the  patriarchal  constitution  and  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  race. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  soktiera  in  the  bosom  of  Glen- 
ooe,  they  were  halted,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  distributing  them  among  the  clan  Ian. 
It  was  then  found  that,  without  troubling  the  families 
of  those  who  were  absent  with  Balbena  and  Dalgart, 
or  the  widows  of  those  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  lour  soldiers  would  re- 
quire to  be  billeted  on  every  family  in  the  glen.  They 
were  accordingly  told  of  by  fours,  and  every  four  given 
in  charge  to  a  clansman,  to  be  introduced  to  their  re- 
spective hostesses.  The  officers  were  invited  to  the 
houses  of  Glencoe  and  Achitriaden,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  with  great  pleasure,  although  informed  that 
several  of  them  would  require  to  steep  on  "  shakes- 
down,"  and  in  one  apartment. 

Captain  Byng,  before  the  party  dispersed,  again  took 
Captain  Campbell  aside,  and  recommended  it  to  him  to 
ask  for  a  house  in  some  central  and  convenient  situa- 
tion, where  a  strong  guard  should  be  placed;  and  although 
Glenlyon,  like  all  bad  officers,  was  envious  of  the  su- 
periority of  Byng,  yet  the  alarm  he  had  recently  ex- 
perienced from  his  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  his 
duties  as  a  commander,  disposed  him,  on  this  occasion, 
to  listen  with  complacency  to  his  advice.  An  empty 
barn,  where  the  house  of  Leckintuirn  now  stands,  was 
assigned  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  Glencoe,  and  a 
sergeant's  guard  having  been  stationed  there  by  Captain 
Byng,  the  party  was  dismissed,  and  the  soldiers  repaired 
to  their  respective  hamlets  and  cottages  throughout  the 
glen 

In  a  few  hours  after,  the  soldiers  were  settled  in 
their  quarters — they  and  the  Gleneoemen  who  had  met 
in  the  forenoon  with  their  passions  and  prejudices 
excited  against  one  another  as  to  desire  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  the  most  deadly  conflict,  were  seen  united 
around  the  same  table,  or  the  same  hearth,  discharging 
and  enjoying  the  social  and  hospitable  duties  devolved 
on  them  as  hosts  and  guests,  with  the  utmost  cordiality 

Nor  did  the  slightest  interruption,  occur  in  the  inter* 
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course  of  the  soldiers  and  their  entertainers  daring  the 
whole  period  they  remained  in  Glencoe,  until  the  last 
fatal  night,  when  the  bosom  of  Scotland's  loveliest  valley 
was  stained  with  the  life-blood  of  her  loyal,  brave,  and 
generous  children,  and  her  history  with  one  of  its  most 
dark  and  revolting  chapters. 

The  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the  frank  manners 
and  warm  courtesy  of  their  entertainers,  and  the  gay, 
romantic,  and  wild  character  of  their  poetry  and  tra- 
ditions; and,  although  the  females  of  the  glen  were 
somewhat  shy  and  distant,  and  studiously  avoided  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  free  or  familiar  intercourse  with 
persons  of  such  coarse  manners  and  dissolute  habits, 
comparatively  speaking,  yet  they  appeared  amused  at 
the  fantastic  originality  of  their  attempts  at  wit  and 
humour,  and  their  various  and  whimsical  imitations  or 
mimicry  of  the  simple  verses  or  popular  airs  of  the 
country,  and  rewarded  them  occasionally  with  a  smile 
and  a  glance,  the  fascination  of  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  such  as  have  felt  the  charms  and  witnessed 
the  kindness  and  the  worth  of  the  Highland  maiden. 
There  was,  however,  one  instance  in  which  the  subtle 
god  manifested  his  power  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  falls 
within  our  limits  to  relate  only  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  attachment  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Glencoe,  whose  kindly  and  unsuspicious  nature  dis- 
posed him  to  form  hasty  friendships  with  persons  of 
plausible  and  polished  manners,  became  very  fond  of 
his  stranger  guests,  especially  Glenlyon;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  invite  not  only  the  cheftains  of  the  clan,  but 
also  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  farewell  dinner  he  resolved  to  give  them,  on 
the  day  previous  to  their  departure  from  Glencoe. 
This  day  hadnow  arrived,  and  ex  tensive  preparations  were 
being  made  at  Glencoe,  when  a  sergeant  waited  upon 
all  the  officers  with  the  orderly-book,  requiring  their 
attendance  at  the  guard-house.  On  arriving  at  Leck- 
intuirn,  they  found  the  men  formed  in  squares,  pacing 
inwards,  and  Glenlyon  already  present,  waiting  for  them 
with  apparent  impatience.  The  vicinity  of  the  square 
was  strictly  searched,  to  prevent  any  person  from  lurk- 
ing there  as  a  listener,  and  sentinels  were  then  posted  all 
around  to  keep  off  intruders. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  Glenlyon  drew  forth 
a  packet  he  had  received  that  morning  from  the  Go- 
vernor at  Fortwilliam,  ordering  a  massacre  thajb  night 
of  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Glencoe !  We  will 
not  stain  our  pages  by  copying  the  atrocious  document. 
It  was  written  in  a  style  quite  befitting  its  object,  and 
detailed  in  language  suited  to  a  gathering  for  the  de- 
struction of  bears  and  wolves — the  steps  that  should 
be  adopted  for  the  secure  massacre  of  all,  from  the  old, 
blind,  and  attenuated  grandsire,  "  hurkling  and  host- 
ing'9 in  his  easy  chair  at  the  chimnej-neuk,  to  the  babe, 
whose  sweet  smile  and  chubby  form  warmed  and  melted 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  Nor  did  the  language  of  Glenly- 
on, while  representing  to  the  soldiers  the  fate  that  would 
befal  any  of  them  that  should  be  found  backward  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  fall  short  in 
ferocity  of  the  despatch  itself.  Even  the  common  sol- 
diers themselves,  infected  by  the  horror  of  his  language, 
stared  at  one  another  with  pale  faces  and  doubting 
hearts ;  while  the  officers,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, literally  trembled,  looking  silently  and  aghast  at 
their  commanding  officer,  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 


tricate themselves  from  the  cruel  position  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

The  common  herd  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vates, felt  that  their  own  lives  depended  on  obedience 
and  secresy,  and  reluctantly  resolved  to  succumb  to 
discipline,  and  leave  their  superiors  to  answer  for  the 
infamy  of  the  cruel  and  ruthless  order  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  execute.  Glenlyon  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  the  impression  which  had  evidently  been  made 
upon  them,  by  coolly  proceeding  with  the  usual  routine 
of  parade  duty.  The  officers  were  first  called  to  the 
front,  and  then  the  sergeants,  who,  in  their  presence 
received  more  particular  instructions  for  the  conduct 
and  proceedings  of  themselves  and  men.  We  shall  not 
detail  these  cold-blooded  instructions,  but  leave  them 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture to  himself  anything  to  exceed  them  either  in  atro- 
city or  treachery. 

When  the  parade  was  over,  and  the  men  dismissed, 
Captain  Byng,  who  had  retired  into  the  picket-house 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  took  Glenlyon  aside,  and,  pre- 
senting a  packet  to  him, said — "Major Campbell, I  beg  to 
hand  you  my  resignation  of  the  commission  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  accept  in  Xing  William's  service,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  send  it  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  without  delay." 

Glenlvon' s  face  became  distorted  with  rage,  and  his 
eye  flashed  and  glared,  for  a  moment,  at  the  erect 
figure  and  proud  and  scornful  air  of  Captain  Byng ;  but 
they  sunk  before  the  firm  and  steady  glance  of  the  sol- 
dier and  man  of  honour,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  command  sufficient  resolution  to  say  that,  in  the 
painful  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed, 
he  could  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  or  to 
forward  his  resignation,  and  would  by  no  means  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences  to  himself,  of  the  de- 
sertion of  his  duty,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  the  detachment. 
"And  pray,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  an  effort  at 
coolness  and  calmness,  "  in  what  direction  do  you  pro- 
pose to  make  your  escape  ?  " 

"  Being  no  longer  a  commissioned  officer,"  replied 
Captain  Byng,  "  I  do  not  feel  myself  privileged  to  en- 
cumber Major  Campbell  with  matters  which  concern 
only  a  humble  individual  like  myself.  You  have  my 
commission  in  your  hands,  sir,  and  must  relieve  me  of 
my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  an  officer. " 

"And  what  if  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  neither 
to  forward  your  resignation  nor  to  permit  your  escape  ? 
I  am  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  may  not  risk  anything 
whereby  my  secret  may  be  divulged,  and  the  traitors 
prepared  to  avenge  rather  than  to  suffer.  How  am  I 
to  know  that  he,  who  is  evidently  not  favourable  to  his 
Majesty's  service,  may  not,  in  a  fit  of  fantastic  horror 
or  romantic  generosity,  choose  to  sacrifice  his  own  re- 
putation, and  to  afford  the  benefit  of  his  high  military 
talents  and  experience  to  the  Glencoemen,  for  our  de- 
struction ? " 

Captain  Byng  looked  carefully  up  and  down  the 
glen,  and  saw  that  the  whole  officers  and  men,  ex- 
cepting the  guard,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
his  own  feudal  vassal  and  follower,  Sergeant  Staveljr, 
had  disappeared.  He  therefore  felt  satisfied  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  for  his  arrestment ; — for  the 
sergeant  was  well-known  to  Glenlyon  for  his  devoted 
attachment  to  Captain  Byng,  and  his  influence  over  the 
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men.  The  Major,  therefore,  saw  that  he  was  not  in 
i  position  to  enforce  the  arrestment  he  had  at  first  con- 
templated, and  looked  puzzled  and  dissatisfied.  The 
Captain  then  calmly  replied : — 

"Major  Campbell,  when  I  leave  the  service,  I  shall 
sot  leave  my  honour  and  reputation  behind  me;  so 
that  your  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping,  as  you  know 
fall  well,  for  our  acquaintance  is  not  of  yesterday.  I 
also  know  you,  sir ;  and  you  see  that  in  my  hand  which, 
in  so  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  forms  a  suf- 
ficient passport  for  my  departure  from  Glencoe.  But, 
were  your  courage  less  doubtful,  I  know  that  the  ser- 
vice in  which  you  are  now  engaged  is  too  agreeable  to 


your  native  oharacter,  to  induce  you  to  risk  its  success 
on  the  issue  of  a  personal  conflict  with  me.  All  this 
I  am  aware  of;  and,  as  I  now  doubt  your  honour  not 
less  than  your  courage,  I  request  that  you  will  step 
into  the  guard-house,  where  you  will  find  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  acknowledge  that  you  have  accepted  my 
resignation." 

Glenlyon  looked  "  unutterable  things, "  but  he 
seemed  to  consider  compliance  as  his  most  prudent 
step;  and  he  soon  wrote  and  returned  with  the  re- 
quired acknowledgment,  and  delivered  it  to  Captain 
Byng. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD— ITS  DEFECTS  AND 

REMEDIES. 


The  interposition  of  the  Premier  has  resulted  in  the 
postponement  for  the  present  session  of  Parliament  of 
the  question  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  ancient  Universities.  We  need  hardly  point 
out  that  in  this  interposition  is  involved  a  pledge  of 
future  investigation  on  the  subject. 

We  have  already  brought  before  our  readers  a  very 
remarkable  production,  bearing  on  it  the  broad  seal  of 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  having  been  written  by  one 
of  the  fellows  of  its  colleges.*  The  author  originally 
started  as  a  disciple  of  the  Tractarian  body,  and  after 
various  voyaging,  has  arrived  at  the  state  of  mind  we 
have  described.  According  to  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  of  himself,  a  select  band  of  individuals, 
starting  with  the  same  principles,  have  ended  with  the 
same  results.  They  have  formed  part  of  a  great  in- 
tellectual movement,  which  have  shaken  alike  the 
Church  and  the  Universities ;  for  even  the  Universities, 
the  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  age, 
have  been  drifted  down  the  mighty  flood  of  progress. 
This  is  the  result  of  an  irresistible  law  of  human  na- 
ture—the law  under  which  man  cannot  help  developing 
himself  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Under  its  influence, 
principles  the  most  completely  Conservative,  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  letter  of  institutions — and  Con- 
servatism, as  a  principle,  adheres  to  the  letter — under 
the  agencies  which  act,  and  must  act,  on  human  society, 
become  the  authors  of  changes  of  the  most  important 
kind.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  obstinate 
adhesion  to  the  forty-shilling  freehold,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  elective  franchise.  The  value  of  money 
changed,  and  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  became 
the  most  democratic  portion  of  the  old  constitution. 
Human  nature  is  carried  on  with  the  age  in  which 
it  lives.  Things  external  to  the  mind,  over  which  the 
mind  exerts  no  control,  become  the  subjects  of  incessant 
alteration.  An  institution  in  one  age  assumes  a  wholly 
different  character  in  another,  although  its  outward 
form  may  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

It  has  fared  with  the  University  of  Oxford  as  it 
has  fared  with  all  things  human.     Whig,  Radical, 


*  Since  writing  the  above  a  similar  work  has  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  another  Oxford  graduate,  the  Rev.  F.  Poxtou,  M.A., 
formerly  of  Pembroke  College,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Stoke 
rnor,  uidDocklow,  HerefonUhire,  It  is  entitled  "Popular  Chris- 


Churchman,  Dissenter,  must  change,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  because  they  exist  in  time,  and  time  drags  us 
along  with  it,  although  we  ourselves  may  not  be  sensi- 
ble of  its  progress.  •  The  significaucy  of  the  old  passes, 
and  new  meaning  is  generated.     Though  struggling 
against  the  stream,  the  universities  have  been  carried 
onward  by  the  mighty  torrent  of  human  thought.  Their 
friends  have  imagined  that  they  were  preserving  the 
old  edifice  intact.  They  preserved  the  walls,  the  build- 
ings, and  the  framework ;  but  to  preserve  the  same 
meaning,  while  all  external  things  were  changing,  was 
above  the  power  of  man.     Oxford  and  its  institutions 
had  a  significancy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  wholly  different  external  world, 
the  very  same  institutions  have  a  totally  changed  signi- 
fication in  the  nineteenth.  They  are  addressed  to  altered 
feelings,  principles,  and  characters.   Light  may  continue 
the  same  element,  but  what  would  follow  if  the  seeing 
principle  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  ?     Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  Oxford.    It  has  resisted  progress.   It 
has  refused  to  modify  its  institutions.    Even  the  very 
same  spirit  is  still  there — its  great  animating  principle 
— but  still  it  has  been  compelled  to  drift  with  the  tide  of 
time,  and  all  its  institutions  have  suffered  a  violent  jar 
with  the  feelings  of  the  age. 

The  watchword  has  been  "Catholicism  and  immova- 
bility." The  result  has  been,  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
school  have  drifted  one  way,  Mr.  Froude  and  his  friends 
another,  Dr.  Pusey  another;  while  all  started  with  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  all  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  found 
out  a  principle  which  would  secure  thehumanmind  in  in- 
fallible purity  and  unohangeableness  of  faith.  Profes- 
sing to  bow  to  unlimited  authority,  results  have  followed 
more  diverse  than  those  which  could  have  flowed  from 
the  most  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment.  One 
is  become  a  papist,  another  an  infidel,  another  eats  the 
bread,  while  he  denies  the  doctrines,  of  the  Church, 
another  is  a  dissenter,  another  is  a  nealogian ;  and  all 
this  has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  force  the  human 
mind  into  uniformity  on  points  on  which  its  author 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  uniform,  because  these 
points  involve  the  mere  outward  form  which  truths 
assume,  and  not  the  realities  of  truth.  Still,  however 
varied  be  its  results,  a  spirit  has  of  late  years  emanated 
from  Oxford  which,  in  its  character,  is  essentially  one. 

Whether  it  be  animating  fye.  vmi  of  Mr,  Newman, 
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or  Dr.  Pusey,  or  Mr.  Sewefl,  or  Dr.  Hook,  or  Mr. 
Froude,  or  Mr.  Allies,  the  principle  is  the  same.  It 
is  the  principle  of  priestcraft,  the  principle  of  sceptical 
unbelief  in  individual  judgment.  What  effect  has  this 
principle  created  on  the  age  ?  Has  it  fallen  in  with 
its  development  P  Has  it  influenced  its  tendencies  for 
good? 

We  answer.  No.  The  spirit  which  has  issued  from 
Oxford  has  been  a  spirit  of  simple  evil.  We  are  not, 
in  speaking  of  this  principle,  speaking  of  the  great  eon- 
fterratire  principles  of  human  nature.  These  are  quite 
different  in  character,  and  form  part  of  man's  present 
mental  constitution,  only  mischievous,  as  all  other  prin- 
ciples, when  made  the  sole  principle  of  action.  But 
the  principle  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  same  in  all 
ages,  however  different  in  result,  we  shall,  for  waut  of 
a  word  more  expressive,  designate  as  the  principle  of 
priestcraft,  admitting,  however,  that  this  word  only 
describes  it  in  some  of  the  outward  results,  and  not  in 
its  inward  reality.  This  we  consider  to  be  to  human 
nature  a  universal  principle  of  evil.  It  sets  itself  in 
opposition  to  every  development  of  man's  nature.  It  lies 
across  the  path  of  his  improvement.  In  religion  it 
interposes  an  impassable  barrier  between  man  and  his 
God.  In  politics  it  is  selfishness.  In  philosophy  it 
is  the  abrogation  of  judgment.  Whether  in  Egypt,  or 
India,  or  Christendom,  it  is  the  same,  and  its  influence 
baneful.  It  involves  the  prostration  of  the  many  before 
the  few ;  the  surrender  of  man's  rationality  and  inde- 
pendent agency.  It  establishes  the  shadow  for  the 
substance.  It  degrades  the  masses.  It  opposes  it- 
self to  every  influence  for  good.  It  makes  the  priest 
into  the  God. 

This  is  the  influence  which  has  gone  out  from  Ox- 
ford ;  in  results  various,  in  essence  one.  Its  home  is 
the  University.  There  it  lives  and  has  vital  energy. 
At  intervals  it  sinks  into  a  state  of  quiescence  and  in- 
action ;  then,  like  the  volcano,  its  inaction  is  succeeded 
by  a  new  effort  of  destructive  activity.  Since  the 
time  that  Oxford  has  been  purged  of  Wicliff  and  Lol- 
lardism,  its  character  has  been  formed  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  Always  has  it  been  behind  the  age,  and  run 
counter  to  its  best  improvements.  In  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  it  was  their  evil  genius,  by  preaching  non-re- 
sistance, which  tempted  them  to  their  doom.  It  sub- 
sequently fulfilled  to  them  the  character  which  Satan 
gives  of  Job.  The  Stuarts  put  forth  their  hand,  and 
it  cursed  them  to  the  face.  It  subsequently  became 
the  focus  of  Jacobitism.  In  the  iron  age  of  religion, 
scarce  a  ripple  moved  its  stagnated  waters.  Once  it 
produced  Laudianism.  In  our  own  time  it  has  produced 
Puseyism.  Improvements  as  they  arrive  are  adopted 
in  Oxford  last.  We  ourselves  can  remember  that  the 
first  attempt  to  reach  Oxford  by  a  railway  was  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  the  University.  Forsooth, 
its  youth  were  so  pure,  that  they  would  be  contami- 
nated by  ready  access  to  the  metropolis/)* 

This  act  was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the  simple  prin- 

fWhen  the  then  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter (whose  near  relation  held  the  greatest  number  of  shares  hi 
the  canal,  whose  profits  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  he  afeeted 
by  the  railway),  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Brougham  facetiously  asked  the  rev.  gentleman  whether  he 
thought  the  metropolis  might  not  suffer  as  welL  The  learned 
lord  was  more  uncharitable  than  we  wish  to  be,  in  interpreting 
tat  VieBwGfcaattUor'a  nwtrfca, 


eiples  of  Toryism.  With  these  we  are  not  now  ex- 
tending. They  are  part  of  human  nature,  and  for 
them  nature  herself  has  provided  a  powerful  and  effec- 
tive remedy.  Of  a  far  different  nature  from  simple 
Toryism,  we  believe  to  be  the  principle  whose  home 
in  England  is  emphatically  at  Oxford.  We  believe  it 
to  be  not  like  the  other  principles  of  human  nature,  a 
mixed  principle,  but  one  wholly  from  beneath;  like,  as 
we  believe,  the  pore  principles  of  Christianity,  its  great 
opposite,  to  be  wholly  from  above.  With  whatever 
this  principle  is  mixed,  it  mars  the  good  which  actual] j 
is  in  it.  It  has  been  the  unvarying  opponent  of  the 
Christian  religion  for  eighteen  centuries.  Outside  the 
Church  it  has  persecuted ;  inside  it  has  corrupted. 

This  principle  has  produced  alike  Laud  and  Gibbon, 
Bellarmine  and  Voltaire,  Newman  and  Froude.  It 
creates  a  Bonner  or  a  Robespierre.  Infidelity  and  de- 
graded superstition  are  alike  its  result.  Its  great  prin- 
ciple is  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  placing  truth  on 
the  firm  basis  of  the  rational  connection  of  the  indi- 
vidual judgment.  One  form  of  this  is  popery,  another 
eatholicism,  a  third  infidelity.  Between  the  infidelity 
of  Bellarmine,  who  denies  truth  to  be  distinguishable 
by  the  individual  judgment,  and  the  universal  denial  of  all 
truth,  there  is  but  a  step.  Convince  me  that  there  is 
one  only  infallible  guide,  without  whose  guidance  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable,  and  convince  me  that  that  infalli- 
ble guide  is  impossible  to  be  believed,  and  universal 
scepticism  is  the  necessary  result.  The  interval  is  the 
smallest  possible  which  separates  universal  belief  with- 
out evidence,  and  believing  nothing. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  principle 
opposed  to  good,  which  consists  in  the  universal 
abrogation  of  authority  simply  as  such.  Its  oppo- 
sition, however,  is  not  so  complete.  This  principle 
may  accidentally  conduce  to  good,  by  destroying  what 
is  bad — the  other  never.  Of  this  latter  evil  principle 
we  consider  Oxford  to  contain  the  most  perfect  embodi- 
ment which  exists  in  this  country.  As  fact,  whenever 
the  principle  has  burst  forth  with  renewed  energy,  it 
has  emanated  from  Oxford.  The  spirit  of  the  place  is 
formed  on  it.  Every  institution  conduces  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

Considering  this  subject  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  same  causes  will  ever  produce  the 
same  effects,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  into  the 
system  of  the  University,  from  which,  as  a  source,  we 
believe  these  principles  necessarily  flow. 

The  whole  feeling  and  system  of  the  place  is  resis- 
tance to  change.  "  What  is  new  is  bad,  what  is  old  is 
good,"  is  the  motto  of  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  genuine  feelings  of  Oxford.  Human  nature  has  re- 
ceived her  utmost  progression.  Science,  philosophy,  and 
politics  admit  of  no  advancement.  In  the  statement  even 
of  religious  truth,  discovery  is  impossible.  Perfect  Chris- 
tianity was  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Physical  science,*  political  economy,  thestudy  of 

*  An  illustration  of  taia  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  is  the 
last  Lent  term,  a  statute  was  rejected  by  convocation,  became, 
while  it  provided  for  a  public  examination  in  modern  history ,  it 
included  one  on  its  cognate  science*  Underthiseipre«on,dangfr 
in  the  shape  of  political  philosophy  and  political  economy  wassup- 
posed  to  lurk.  Yiaiona  of  Macaulay  and  Senior  affrightea  the  Con- 
serrathre  mind.  Fears  of  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Pwtec- 
tionism  and  Communism  were  entertained.  At  this  moment  modern 
history  is  rejected  by  a  formal  tote  of  convocation,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  attentat  evils,    A  school  of  natural  tfakiqft 
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m  the  multiform  modes  of  Ms  modern  development, 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  have  studied 
Aristotle  or  Butler.  The  world  of  activity  of  politics, 
and  religion,  must  more  according  to  my  formula, 
which  is  the  universal  solution  of  universal  truth. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  university,  as  a  living 
body,  is  deeply  imbued  with  one  particular  form  of 
thought,  whichmaybedesignated,  though  somewhat inac- 
euraiely,  as  the  principleof  priestcraft.  With  the  state  of 
mind  itself,  as  it  exists  there  in  livingvitality,  we  can  have 
no  more  to  do — it  is  a  simple  fact — it  is  there,  deeply 
as  we  grieve  at  its  existence.  But  we  must  now  draw 
attention  to  the  state  of  things  which  it  has  produced, 
and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  nourished  and  engen- 
oereeLp 

The  existing  form  of  the  university  is  particularly 
tied  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  this  spirit. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  itself  has  given  it  its  existing  form. 
It  is  called  a  university ;  but  the  fact  is,  neither  Ox- 
ford  nor  Cambridge,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
are  universities.  By  a  university  we  understand,  if 
the  term  has  any  proper  meaning,  a  society  devoted  to 
the  study  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  this  a  uni- 
versity differs  from  a  school  or  a  college.  It  is  a  place 
▼here  all  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  studied.  It 
is  where  all  their  great  results  should  be  modified  and 
fused  into  a  whole.  It  is  where  the  narrow  views 
which  are  the  result  of  the  exclusive  study  of  particu- 
lar branches  of  the  sciences,  should  be  enlarged  by  their 
being  compared  with  the  results  of  universal  science. 
Viewing  religion,  science,  philosophy,  as  a  great  whole, 
they  require  to  be  surveyed  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions. These  great  results  require  to  be  mutually  fused, 
blended,  amalgamated.  To  effect  this  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  university :  in  a  university  the  arts  and 
sciences  should  be  studied  by  spirits  in  close  mutual 
communion — does  Oxford  fulfil  this  ?  The  friends  and 
opponents  of  its  system  will  alike  answer,  No. 

The  friends  of  the  system  will  say,  we  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  so.     Our  highest  view  of  its  mission  is,  that  in 
it  should  be  formed  a  state  of  character,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, essentially  antagonistic  to  change  f     Its 
office  is,  to  assume  the  truth  of  certain  great  principles, 
and  to  plant  them  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.   It  ought  to  be  the  great  pillar  and  support  of 
the  Church,  always  remembering,  that  what  we  mean 
by  the  Church  is  those  opinions  which  we  the  parties 
in  power  hold.     A  certain  mode  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing; moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  political,  has  been 
established  here.      This  system  we  accept  with  all 
reverence.    We  do  not  inquire  into  it.  We  are  its  ser- 
vants. All  inquiring  spirits,  therefore,  we  do  our  best 
to  put  down.  That  human  nature  or  truth  progresses, 
we  believe  a  heresy  to  assert.     We  have  already  at- 
tained the  most  perfect  system  of  Christianity.     That 
system  is  the  embodied  idea  of  a  priesthood.     Every- 

—       —  i  -         - -  -   i  — -~ 

has  been  agreed  to ;  but  this  is  only  as  a  top  to  the  Cerberus  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  the  absence  of  ma- 
chinery for  education  in  physical  science,  and  a  pious  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  our  founders  in  confining  fellowships  and 
seoltrships  to  literary  merit,  will  successfully  ward  off  the  threat* 
of  inductive  habits  of  mind  incident  to  physical 


fDr.  Huber,  the  German  historian  of  the  Ancient  English 
TJsif enitjes,  and  their  warm  admirer,  actually  takes  tail  line  of 
argument  ja  their  defence* 


thing  which  tends  to  foster  this  is  good,  to  contradict 
it  impious. 

The  university  does  not  profess,  therefore,  to  study 
universal  truth.     It  confines  itself  to  those  pursuits 
which  are  conducive  to  the  ends  mentioned  above.  Be- 
lieving practically  in  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
new  truth,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  any  truth  of 
importance  remaining  to  be  discovered,  its  system  is 
erudition,  not  thought.     Believing  that  all  the  truths 
of  religion  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
and  that  the  inquirer  after  them  has  only  to  turn  over 
the  Patristic  folios,  it  scorns  all  the  light  which  modern 
science  throws  on  the  sacred  page.     Believing  practi- 
cally that  sacred  truth  is  only  to  be  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  existing  human  systems,  abrogating  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  individual  responsibility 
in  matters  of  faith,  it  does  its  best  to  destroy  all  in- 
dividual reasoning  on  subjects  connected  with  religion. 
Keep  in  the  beaten  path.  Bold  inquiries  into  history 
are  dangerous.     They  may  shake  your  belief  in  estab- 
lished truths ;  don't  trouble  yourself  in  moral  or  men- 
tal philosophy,  beyond  what  the  old  standards,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Butler,  have  written.      It  is  impossible  to 
say  in  what  this  thinking  age  will  end.  Beware  of  ex- 
amining too  closely  into  the  laws  of  thought.     To  our 
system  of  logic  nothing  can  possibly  be  added.     Ger- 
mans are  dreamers.     Scotch  metaphysicians  are  miser- 
ably shallow.   Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  men 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato  should  not  have  sounded  the  re- 
motest depths  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  Aldrioh  is 
not  their  veracious  interpreter.    A  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  these  subjects  will  perhaps  make  people  be- 
lieve only  on  rational  evidence.  What  then  will  become 
of  our  Church  system  P    The  same  reason  makes  us 
throw  all  the  contempt  on  the  study  of  mathematics  we 
are  able.    Viewed  at  their  highest,  they  are  only  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  deep  thinkers  will 
only  consider  as  real  the  suprasensible.  Pacts,  and  the 
laws  of  their  investigation,  are  not  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher.     Things,  as  perceived  by  the 
senses,  do  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  real  existence. 
They  are  no  certain  test  of  truth.  A  mind  which  brings 
truth  to  the  test  of  facts,  and  only  believes  what  is 
possible,  would  have  little  or  no  reverence  for  the 
Fathers.     The  application  of  rational  evidence  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  the  belief  only  of  that  portion  of 
it,  for  which  evidence  exists,  is  to  touch  the  very  ark 
of  the  covenant.     How  many  of  our  most  cherished 
views  and  prejudices  would  perish  if  such  a  criterion 
were  employed!     Such   a  test  accurately  employed 
would  destroy  most  of  our  theories  about  Catho- 
lic truth,   and  yet  they  are  by  all  means  to  be  be 
lieved,  however  deficient  in  evidence  or  probability. 
Political  economy  produces  Radicalism.  What  rational 
man  would  rest  on  such  a  basis  of  belief  as  statistics  ? 
What  need  is  there  to  examine  into  the  philosophical 
principles  of  law  P  Has  not  Blackstone  written  all  that 
can  be  written  on  the  subject  P    You  had  far  better 
be  employed  in  debating  about  the  different  meanings  of 
vt  and  3i,and  discussing  the  quantity  of  a  syllable,  ascer- 
taining the  precise  worth  of  some  ancient  coin,  weight, 
or  measure ;  or,  if  you  will  meddle  with  such  subjects, 
study  the  Republic  and  Laws  of  Plato,  and  reject  all 
modern  experience.   Such  pursuits  and  studies  are  the 
best  suited  for  forming  the  minds  of  Professors  of  Ecclesi- 

l^tical  History,   Tq  be  i$um&  g{  the  history  of  <nr 
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own  country,  and  of  all  Europe  besides,  is  a  far  less 
deadly  sin  than  to  commit  a  false  quantity.  It  is  far 
better  to  be  ignorant  of  all  the  glorious  works  of  Crea- 
tion and  their  uses  than  not  to  be  able  to  write  cor- 
rect Latin.  You  may  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
eclipses,  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  causes  of 
the  tides,  the  profundities  of  the  solar  system,  but  if 
you  cannot  write  Alcaics  or  Iambics,  you  shall  never  be 
elected  to  a  scholarship.  However  ignorant  you  may 
be  of  all  the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar,  be 
sure  you  know  all  Dawes's  canons.  Although  you  can- 
not write  a  line  of  English  correctly  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  compose  a  sermon  yourself,  it  would  be 
utterly  unfit  for  delivery  in  the  pulpit ;  or  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  you  would  be  a  cruel  in- 
fliction on  your  auditory ;  yet  be  sure  you  can  imitate 
the  style  of  Livy,  Herodotus,  and  Thncydides.  This  is 
far  more  important  than  to  know  even  their  contents. 
Finally,  of  the  one  class  of  subjects  we  know  nothing, 
of  the  other  something;  if  the  subjects  in  question 
were  generally  studied,  we  should  cease  to  hold  the 
monopoly  of  education. 

Such  are  the  feelings  which  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously govern  Oxford.  The  limitation  of  its  studies 
destroys  its  character  as  a  university.  The  enchain- 
ment of  the  mind  to  establish  theories  of  truth  destroys 
it  as  a  place  of  intellectual  and  moral  training.  Why 
is  encouragement  alone  afforded  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  chiefly  to  the  most  unimportant  parts 
of  the  literature  of  those  languages  ?  Is  the  great 
modern  world  nothing  P  Is  its  poetry  nothing  P  Is  its 
philosophy  nothing  P  Are  Latin  verses  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  great  results  of  modern 
science  P  Arc  the' theories  and  reveries  of  the  Timoeus 
less  dangerous,  or  more  worthy  of  study  than  modern 
Geology  ?  Are  the  dreams  of  the  mystics  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sound  views  of  Scriptural  criticism  P  Are  the 
interests  of  Oriental  literature  to  be  represented  by 
half  a  dozen  pupils  who  attend  the  lectures  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson  P  Ought  the  publication  of  notes  on  a 
Greek  play  to  be  the  road  to  the  office  of  chief  over- 
seer of  souls  P  If  we  have  had  great  men,  they  have 
not  become  great  by  these  pursuits,  but  in  spite  of  these 
pursuits.  What  a  mass  of  talent  has  been  frittered 
away  on  these  puerilities,  or  handed  over  to  hopeless 
superstition!  Can  a  body  which  systematically  ex- 
cludes nine-tenths  of  the  subjects  of  human  thought 
from  the  circle  of  its  studies  be  with  any  propriety 
designated  a  university. 

But  we  must  descend  to  particulars,  and  bring  our 
charge  in  a  more  definite  form ;  we  must  point  out  the 
disease  of  the  system,  and  then  suggest  its  remedies. 

1.  Original  thinking  is  discouraged  at  Oxford.  The 
whole  system  is  to  encourage  erudition  and  not  thought. 
Sciences  are  not  studied  as  sciences,  but  as  books.  It 
is  the  correctness  of  the  student's  kuowledge  of  his 
books,  and  not  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
which  is  the  test  of  merit  in  an  Oxford  examination. 
No  effort  is  made  to  test  the  student's  acquaintance 
with  the  real  science  of  the  subject,  or  to  develop  in 
his  mind  universal  views  of  truth.  The  question  is, 
what  says  your  book  P  If,  for  instance,  a  student  takes 
in  the  ethics,  it  is  no  matter  of  chief  importance  to  be 
able  to  compare  Aristotle's  system  with  other  systems  of 
moral  truth,  or  to  probe  deeply  into  its  defects.  It  is 
90  proof  Qf  proficiency  {g  ereci  a  view  of  man's,  nigral 


nature  out  of  different  existing  systems  which  ii  actu- 
ally consistent  with  Revelation.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  crush  thought,  to  remain  satisfied  with  assumed 
principles.  There  is  no  effort  to  read  history  with  a 
philosophic  eye ;  to  ascertain  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been.  To  discover  the  invariable  laws  of  human  de- 
velopment is  no  part  of  the  Oxford  system.  The  ever- 
recurring  demand  is  simple  fact.  What  says  Livy, 
what  Herodotus,  what  Thncydides?  But  to  extract 
truth  from  these  writers ;  to  ascertain  whether  these 
writers  have  spoken  truth,  and  to  obtain  a  living  view 
of  past  time,  is  not  viewed  at  Oxford  as  the  study  of 
history.  According  to  Oxford  modes  of  thinking,  Alison 
is  a  better  historian  than  Carlyle ;  Clarendon  than 
Macaulay ;  the  movements  of  a  fleet  are  of  equal  im- 
portance as  the  development  of  a  principle. 

The  study  of  logic  is  placed  at  Oxford  on  the  nar- 
rowest possible  basis.  Aldrich  still  continues  the  text- 
book. The  philosophy  of  the  human  reason,  according 
to  the  Oxford  creed,  is  contained  within  the  narrow 
limit  of  his  pages.  Now,  it  is  none  of  our  present 
business  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  merit  of  ex- 
isting systems  of  logic,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  mind; 
but  that  Aldrich  contains  a  moderately  true  account  of 
the  matter,  it  requires  all  the  faith,  and  more  than  the 
faith,  of  an  Oxford  man  to  believe.  It  is  quite  asto- 
nishing how  few  Oxford  men  have  read  the  Organon, 
although  logic  is  the  study  to  which  the  university  has 
especial  respect.  The  logicians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
unheard  of  and  unknown.  Modern  writers  might  as 
well  never  have  existed.  No  effort  is  made  to  create 
a  really  scientific  system  out  of  past  labours.  Mental 
philosophy  is  viewed  at  Oxford  as  a  completed  science, 
in  which  no  discovery  is  possible,  and  to  which  no  ad- 
dition can  be  made.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  univer- 
sal want  of  faith  at  Oxford  in  the  progressiveness  of 
truth.  The  existence  of  real  scientific  thought  pre- 
supposes the  perception  of  a  want.  Oxford  men  do 
not  feel  this  want.  It  presupposes  that  truth,  in  any 
particular  department,  is  not  yet  attained,  but  is  always 
being  attained.  The  unscientific  nature  of  the  Oxford 
mind  is  well  contented  with  the  existing  system.  It 
is  devoid  of  scientific  doubt ;  it  exerts  no  eager  in- 
quiry. Hence,  year  after  year  goes  on.  They  are 
always  studying  logic.  No  addition  is  made.  The 
very  same  subjects  which  occupied  them  ten  years  ago 
occupy  them  now,  and  are  no  nearer  being  decided. 
Consequently,  the  science  of  logic  is  waterlogged — it 
makes  no  progress.  Aldrich  is  still  all  in  all  The 
reason  of  this  is — "  to  question  the  established  "  has 
become,  at  Oxford,  heresy,  and  scientific  progression  is 
inseparable  from  scientific  doubt. 

We  often  think  with  wonder  with  what  a  small 
am  ount  of  reading,  information,  or  thinking,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  at  Oxford  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
a  profound  philosopher.  The  actual  acquaintance  with 
three  or  four  treatises  of  Aristotle,  as  many  of  Plato, 
"  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons,"  and  a  total  ignorance 
of  all  else  which  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject, 
before  or  since,  entitle  a  man  to  think  himself  worthy 
of  a  high  rank  as  a  man  of  science.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  seem  incredible  in  a  university.  We 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  not  one  in  fifty  men  who 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  scientific  thought  in  Oxford 
have  ever  read  through  the  works  of  Aristotle  or  Plato. 
Of  Oriental  philosophy,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
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middle  ages,  the  whole  class  are  simply  profoundly 
ignorant.  Men  professing  to  be  mental  philosophers, 
and  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  mental  science, 
have  not  read  the  writings  of  our  own  countrymen; 
the  Scotch  metaphysicians  they  have  not  seen ;  to  the 
German  writers  they  have  not  given  the  smallest  at- 
tention. The  great  mass  of  the  profound  intellects, 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  their 
own  mental  frame,  as  far  as  these  philosophers  are 
concerned,  have  existed  in  vain.  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  attention,  as  proving  the  utterly  unscientific  condi- 
tion of  the  university,  quite  apart  from  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  systems  themselves.  If  the  study  of 
mind  be  a  science,  the  great  theories  of  mind,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vanced, must  be  the  subjects  on  which  that  science  is 
to  operate,  and  without  the  study  of  which  it  cannot 
progress.  I  may  wholly  disbelieve  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  mental  philosophy ;  but  the  study  of 
them  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  progress  of  that 
philosophy.  The  present  state  of  Oxford,  respecting 
mental  science,  is  only  defensible  on  the  principle  that 
truth  respecting  mind  is  unattainable,  and  mental 
science  an  impossibility. 

Nor  is  physical  science  in  a  better  condition.  Physi- 
cal science  is  the  study  of  the  book  of  nature.  It  is 
the  elevation  of  the  mind  from  nature's  self,  to  nature's 
glorious  Author ;  from  the  works  of  God,  to  the  great 
and  glorious  worker.  Now,  in  this  branch  of  science, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  life  in  the  university.*  In  no 
point  is  it  more  completely  dead.  Some  think  that 
the  study  of  nature  leads  to  infidelity,  though  St. 
Paul  tells  us  it  displays  God's  eternal  power  and  God- 
head. Others  say,  that  it  is  a  bad  discipline  for 
the  mind;  that  it  subjects  truth  to  the  test  of  the 
senses;  that  it  leads  to  materialism;  that  it  sub- 
verts oar  belief  in  the  true  principles  of  causation ; 
that  it  destroys  the  ideality  of  the  mind.  These 
things  might  be  said  by  sceptics;  but  one  is  sur- 
prised to  know  that  they  are  maintained  among  those 
who  at  least  profess  to  believe  that  the  universe  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Omnipotent.  We  assert  it  ad- 
visedly, Oxford  men  are  scandalously  ignorant  of  natural 
philosophy.  No  means  are  adopted  to  give  them  an 
idea  on  the  subject.  Men  attain  its  highest  honours 
who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  nature,  and  who  have  not  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  works  of  God. 
To  the  same  charge,  with  some  splendid  exceptions, 

*  While  we  write,  we  hear  of  a  movement  at  Oxford  for 
erecting  a  museum  and  lecture  rooms  for  natural  philosophy ; 
but  this  movement  is  confined  to  a  few.     A  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Theatre,  at  Oxford,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  last  com- 
memoration, at  which  the  speakers  were,  the  Warden  of  New 
College,  the  Master  of  University,  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  the 
Principal  of  Brasennose,  Professors  Powell  and  Daubeny,  and 
Messrs.  Greswell,  Hayward  Cox,  Sewell,  and  Hill.     Less  than 
one  half  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  a  few  professors,  were  pre- 
sent, with  a  sprinkling  of  ladies.   Such  was  the  inauguration  of 
physical  science  in  the  university.    Happily,  a  liberal  individual, 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  has  come  forward  with  an  offer  of 
£10,000  towards  the  undertaking ;  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to 
aee  what  the  university  will  contribute  from  its  ample  funds, 
arising  from  the  monopoly  in  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
We  shall  rejoice  if  shame  compel  an  instalment  towards  meeting 
the  *q— ""*■  of  public  opinion.     But  until  fellowships  are  given 
as  a  reward  of  scientific  merit,  the  machinery  for  instruction 
most  be  still  wanting,  and  the  collection  of  a  museum  compara- 
tively useless. 


the  clergy  as  a  body  lie  open.  Men  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  mode  at  which  the  great  truths  of  as- 
tronomy arc  arrived  at,  would  think  it  disgraceful  not 
to  be  able  to  scan  a  Greek  verse.  We  ask,  in  deep 
astonishment,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  university  to 
neglect  physical  science  as  it  is  neglected  at  Oxford  ? 
The  true,  though  we  trust  the  unconscious,  cause  of 
this  neglect  is,  the  secret  consciousness  that  the  hearty 
study  of  physical  science  would  be  utterly  subversive 
of  the  Oxford  principles  of  mystical  philosophy. 

Until  of  late  years,  Dr.  Buckland  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  some  attention  to  the  study  of  geology,  not 
without  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Geology  is  a  science  which  has  attractions 
for  its  study  of  which  other  sciences  are  destitute.  It 
is  not  only  a  science,  but  a  recreation.  It  admits  of 
being  studied  in  the  open  air,  and  on  horseback ;  henoe 
it  has  even  some  inducement  for  the  votary  of  pleasure. 
This,  however,  constitutes  the  only  exception,  and  that 
only  for  a  time.  Dr.  Buckland's  class  has  dwindled  to 
threes  and  fours/  The  science  of  astronomy,  that 
most  magnificent  study  of  the  human  intellect,  lies 
prostrate.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  fellows  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  its  ordinary  truths. 
There  is  no  inducement  at  Oxford  to  study  physical 
science ;  the  rewards  are  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  An  Oxford  student  never  troubles  his  head 
about  it ;  hardly  comprehends  the  subjects  connected 
with  it.  They  do  not  pay.  A  professor  may  advertise 
a  lecture,  but  he  will  get  no  class ;  until,  from  sheer 
discouragement,  he  will  cease  to  advertise  more  lec- 
tures than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  him 
payment  of  his  salary. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  state  of  the 
physical  sciences  at  Oxford.  The  state  of  mathemati- 
cal studies  is  sufficient  proof.  Where  mathematics 
are  not  studied,  the  physical  sciences  cannot  exist. 
Now,  Oxford  professedly  encourages  mathematical 
studies.  She  has  a  class  list.  But,  while  all  the  ad- 
vantages go  the  other  way,  with  what  success  is  the 
experiment  attended  ?  We  appeal  to  the  mathemati- 
cal class  list ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  mathe- 
matical class  is  very  important  to  many  young  men 
in  obtaining  situations  in  public  schools.  If  our 
memory  does  not  fail  us,  the  number  of  students 
who  obtained  mathematical  honours  last  term  was 
ten ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  to  obtain  a  fourth 
class,  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  acquaintance  with  four 
books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  as  far  as  equations, 
mathematical  studies  at  Oxford  must  be  low  indeed. 
But  it  will  be  said,  Cambridge  studies  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  and  Oxford  the  mental  and  moral.  To 
separate  these  studies  is  not  to  perform  their  mission 
as  universities.  Cambridge  ought  to  study  the  mental 
and  moral,  and  Oxford  the  physical  and  mathematical. 
But,  to  any  real  scientific  use,  we  doubt  whether 
science  of  any  kind  is  studied  at  Oxford ;  whether  it 
be  mathematical,  mental,  moral,  or  religious.  Deep, 
scientific  study  would  imperil  the  Oxford  system  of 
religious  belief.  With  them,  sciences  are  already  de- 
veloped far  enough  for  any  good  purpose.  All  that 
remains  for  the  existing  generation  is,  by  the  exertion 
of  mere  erudition,  to  store  up  what  has  already  been 
discovered.  Oxford  would  reduce  science  to  the  state 
it  was  in  under  the  lower  Greek  empire — a  criticism 
of  former  great  works  without  any  attempt  to  emulate 
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them.  That  these  labours  require  to  be  carried  on 
unto  perfection—- that  there  should  be  a  generous  at- 
tempt to  outstrip  what  has  gone  before — seldom  enters 
the  head  of  an  Oxonian.  The  proof  of  this  is,  the 
sciences  at  Oxford  make  no  progress.  Questions  of 
morals,  merit,  politics,  religion,  continue  the  same. 
Whatever  progress  is  made,  is  made  outside  the  uni- 
versity. » 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  scientific  princi- 
ples of  poetry  were  suited  to  be  an  Oxford  study,  and 
that  it  was  a  study  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
of  the  place.  The  utter  want  of  scientific  spirit  is  de- 
structive to  scientific  inquiry  of  every  description. 
Poetry  itself  is  little  cultivated ;  the  principles  of  poetry 
are  not  understood  at  Oxford.  The  only  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  can  be  said  to  be  studied  is  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle.  But  on  whatever  subject  Aristotle  was 
great,  the  laws  of  poetic  thought  were  certainly  not 
what  his  mind  was  calculated  to  grasp.  Of  enthusiasm, 
at  least,  he  was  guiltless.  A  terminal  lecture  is  also 
read  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  by  the  professor.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  as  extensively  useful  as  possible, 
and  may  convey  the  most  definite  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
the  auditors,  it  is  written  in  Latin.  Frequently,  instead 
of  teaching  the  great  principles  of  poetry,  it  largely 
deals  in  renderings  of  pieces  of  English  writers  into 
Latin  verse.  Louth's  Lectures  on  Isaiah  were  once 
delivered  from  this  chair,  but,  alas!  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen!  Of  late  years,*  instead  of  looking  out  for  a 
person  most  competent  to  explain  the  principles  of 
poetry,  the  filling  of  this  chair  has  been  made  the  test 
for  trying  the  strength  of  certain  theological  parties 
in  the  university.  One  lecture  a  term  must  be  given 
to  attain  the  salary. 

But  poetry,  as  everything  else  which  has  been 
written  since  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  stands  excluded  from  the  studies  of  the 
University.  The  classical  poets  arc  studied,  because 
the  study  of  them  pays.  They  are  the  road  to  the 
attaining  fellowships  and  classes.  But  the  great  works 
of  poetry  produced  by  the  modern  mind  form  no  part 
of  systematic  Oxford  study.  Our  own  immortal  coun- 
trymen, Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  contents,  weigh  little  in  an 
Oxford  examination.  Par  better  are  heathen  poets 
than  Christian.  Perhaps  Milton  is  too  Puritanical ;  at 
any  rate,  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  uncatholic.  Poetry, 
to  be  acceptable  at  Oxford,  must  be  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
One  class  we  should  except — the  mystic  religious. 
Men  who  would  scoff  at  Milton  may  full  well  be  de- 
voted admirers  of  Keble. 

♦It  anet  be  admitted  that  the  present  protester,  Mr.  Garbet, 
h,  in  all  respects  (excepting  noa-reudeaee),  qualified  for  his  poet 
But  he  owes  his  election,  not  to  a  consideration  of  his  merits,  but 
to  a  successful  opposition  to  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Williams,  arising 
ont  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
Reotntry,ihe  tables  were  turned.  The  present  Anglo-Saxon  profes- 
sor owes  has  appointment  to  his  ooatribatio»  to  the  Gmtrdia* 
(Poseyite)  newspaper.  The  present  logic  professor,  to  one  of  his 
opponents  being  supposed  to  have  studied  German  philosophy, 
and  but  lately  the  election  to  a  professorship  of  modern  languages, 
all  but  hung  on  the  connection  of  one  of  the  candidates,  by  marriage, 
with  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of  Puseyite  tendencies.  A  few 
years  since,  Professor  Maurice,  of  King's  College,  London,was  pre- 
vented from  being  a  candidate  for  the  Political  Economy  chair, 
through  his  rejection  of  Dr.  Posey's  views  on  baptism.  To  each 
an  extent  do  prejudices  of  this  description  pervade  everything  at 
Oxford. 


Similar  to  the  other  subjects  of  pursuit,  is  the  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  known  as  Ox- 
ford theology.  As  distinct  from  scientific  thought,  it 
may  well  be  characterised  as  erudition,  combined  with 
unblushing  sophistry.  It  is  now  well  known  to  contain 
nothing  new.  It  resembles  corn  thrice  thrashed.  It 
consists  of  a  mass  of  statements,  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated, and  a  hundred  times  refuted,  and  then  repeated 
oyer  again  with  unblushing  effrontery.  The  great  secret 
of  its  success  has  been,  that,  when  thrown,  it  has  al- 
ways met  its  fall  by  a  stout  denial  that  it  has  fallen, 
and  the  world  have  kindly  believed  H.  It  never  could 
have  been  produced  in  a  place  where  scientific  thought 
or  historical  criticism  had  flourished.  Had  Oxford 
minds  understood  the  laws  of  evidence,  or  had  they 
been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  mathematical  proof, 
Newman  and  his  disciples  would  have  laboured  in  the 
fire.  Had  even  logic  flourished  as  a  science,  Fuseyism 
most  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth.  Tractarianism, 
as  far  as  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests  are  concerned, 
is  beneath  contempt.  As  a  system  addressed  to  minds 
devoid  of  perception  of  scientific  truth,  revelling  in 
mysticism,  and  filled  with  principles  suited  to  its  re- 
ception, it  has  succeeded  in  deluging  the  Church. 

We  shall  now  point  out  what  it  is  in  the  existing 
Oxford  system  which  produces  these  results,  and  always 
will  produce  them,  as  long  as  the  system  is  permitted 
to  continue.  First,  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  place— the 
spirit  of  priestcraft.  This  is  the  primary  cause.  That 
it  is  there  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  help,  no  more 
than  we  can  help  certain  original  defects  in  the  Irish 
character,  the  fruitful  cause  of  their  present  miseries. 
Its  existence  we  lament,  and  hope  that  in  time  it  will 
be  purged  out.  Our  business  is  with  the  secondary 
causes  of  these  phenomena.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  that 
the  University,  as  a  body,  prescribes  no  instruction  for 
its  students.  Tie  whole  of  the  instruction  at  Oxford 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  We  will  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  usual  course  of  an  Oxford  student; 
and  that  we  may  take  a  favourable  case,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  course  of  a  candidate  for  honours. 

The  first  thing  which  an  Oxonian  has  to  do,  after 
passing  his  matriculation  examination,  is  to  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  this  act  is  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  Jesuitism  and  insincerity.  How  can  a 
lad  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years  *  have  his  mind  so  de- 
veloped as  to  have  settled  his  belief  on  the  book  of  arti- 
cles, and  all  the  nice  points  of  theology  therein  involved? 
For  let  it  be  observed,  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  not 
a  simple  statement  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity, 
like  the  apostles'  creed,  but  involve  questions  of  the 
most  difficult  points  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  great 
majority  of  young  men  have  never  read  through  the 
thirty-nine  articles  when  they  are  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe them;  and  yet  a  sincere  subscriber  ought  to  have 
read  through,  and  in  some  degree  even  assented  to,  the 
book  of  homilies,  for  one  of  the  articles  recognises 
their  authority.  No  means,  however,  are  adopted  by 
the  university  authorities  to  insure  that  they  should 
be  perused  before  subscription.  But  we  do  assert  that 
no  young  man,  of  the  age  which  young  men  usually  are 
when  they  go  to  the  university,  ought  to  be  called  on 
to  subscribe  his  belief  in  the  articles.    They  involve 

*  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  Hubert  work  on 
the  English  Universities,  has  not  stated  the  difficulties  and  demo- 
ralising influence  of  subscription  at  this  early  age. 
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pointy  as,  for  instance,  the  seventeenth,  on  which  men 
of  the  most  eminent  Christianity,  the  deepest  humility, 
the  most  practised  intellect,  have  agreed  to  differ.  If 
a  young  man  has  formed  opinions  at  so  early  an  age  on 
points  such  as  these,  all  we  can  say  is,  he  ought  not. 
He  cannot  be  in  possession  of  such  a  range  of  ideas 
as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment.  His  mind  ought 
to  be  unformed  and  undeveloped ;  and  while  it  is  in 
this  state,  it  is  incapable  of  forming  oorrcct  opinions  on 
points  involving  the  highest  metaphysical  difficulty. 

We  write  this  with  all  assurance,  because  we  believe 
that  even  our  Oxford  frionds  themselves  will  agree 
with  us  that  young  men,  of  the  age  of  17,  18,  or  19 
years,  ought  not  to  have  their  minds  made  up  on  the 
abskusest  points  of  Christian  theology.  To  do  so  in- 
volves a  simple  physical  impossibility,  or  a  gross  per- 
version of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

But  we  are  aware  that  the  defenders  of  this  system 
maintain  that,  in  calling  on  a  young  man  to  subscribe  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  they  only  call  upon  him  to  accept 
them  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  This  does  not 
alter  the  case.  Whether  it  be  possible  really  to  believe 
on  the  authority  of  any  fallible  guide  (and  the  Church 
says  that  she  is  a  fallible  guide),  we  doubt.  We  be- 
lieve not  in  the  truth  itself,  but  in  the  guide.  But,  we 
answer,  be  it  so*  and  what  is  the  necessary  conclusion? 
Not,  surely,  that  he  should  declare  his  consent  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  declared,  but  that  he  should 
say,  1  believe  such  and  such  truths,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  very  non-natural  sense  of  the  words 
which  makes  the  present  form  of  subscription  mean 
anything  of  this  hind.  The  act  of  appealing  to  the 
great  Governor  of  the  Universe  is  so  solemn  an  act, 
that  the  words  in  which  that  appeal  is  made  cannot  be 
too  plain,  simple)  and  definite,  free  from  even  the  sem- 
blance of  equivocation. 

But  others  say,  by  subscription  a  young  man  merely 
declares  bis  readiness  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  oath  says  no  such 
thing.  It  actually  says,  I  believe  such  and  such  things, 
which  the  party  subscribing  does  not  believe — which 
he  does  not  understand — which  he  ought  not  to  have 
nade  up  his  mind  about.  If  this  be  all  that  is  intended, 
what  more  simple  than  to  bring  the  words  of  the  sub- 
scription into  harmony  with  the  intention?  Let  it  be 
plainly  and  simply — I  am  ready  to  be  educated  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  help  me  God. 

As  subscription  to  the  articles  is  at  present  estab- 
lished at  Oxford,  we  say  advisedly  that  it  has  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  destroy  in  a  young  man's  mind  the 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath — shall  we  add,  it  is  be- 
gmurog  the  university  course  with  what  must  be,  in 
many  cases,  an  act  of  perjury  ?  It  is  an  equivocation. 
It  accustoms  the  mind  to  Jesuitical  interpretations  of 
plain  words.  It  is  laying  a  foundation,  on  which,  if 
Tractaxmns  go  on  building,  you  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. Nothing  but  habit  can  have  accustomed  the 
Vice-CSMtfJcellor  to  sit  quietly  in  his  chair,  to  hear  the 
great  name  of  God  invoked,  and  all  the  time  to  be  in- 
wardly sensible  that  vast  numbers  of  the  parties  thus 
invoking  it  have  not  even  read  the  thing  to  which  they 
ate  thus  solemnly  attesting  their  belief.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  nothing  but  the  habit  of  viewing  this  sub- 
ject in  a  light  exclusively  political  can  have  maintained 
aprastke  so  utterly  immoral,  and  repugnant  to  com- 


While  we  are  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must 
mention  a  matter  closely  connected  with  it,  respecting 
which  we  think  worse  than  even  of  the  preceding  prac- 
tice. An  Oxford  student  must  reside  twelve  terms, 
and  during  this  time  he  must  receive  the  sacrament 
nine  times.  We  say  must,  for  it  is  nothing  short  of 
actual  obligation,  for  the  penalty  of  not  receiving  the 
sacrament  is  loss  of  term.  As  the  sacrament  is  usually 
administered  near  the  end  of  term,  the  loss  of  term  is, 
in  fact,  a  pecuniary  penalty,  involving  the  loss  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  term,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
expenses  of  one-third  of  the  college  year.  Besides  this, 
a  far  more  serious  matter  is  the  delay  which  it  would 
occasion  with  respect  to  the  degree ;  and,  if  the  neglect 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  ultimate  loss  of  the 
degree  altogether.  Now,  as  young  men  come  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  keeping  terms,  and  attaining 
degrees,  attendance  on  the  sacrament  is  enforced  by 
the  highest  penalties  which  the  university  can  inflict 
short  of  expulsion.  We  have  heard  it  argued,  however, 
that  the  students  are  not  forced  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. The  steps  of  this  argument  are  so  Jesuitical, 
that  they  forcibly  remind  us  of  an  argument  employed 
by  one  of  the  Jesuits  against  one  of  the  Protestant 
galley  slaves,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Pro- 
testant had  promised  that,  if  the  Jesuit  could  prove 
that  he  was  not  persecuted  for  religion,  he  would  con- 
form to  the  Roman  Church,  otherwise  he  thought 
persecution  gave  him  some  resemblance  to  his  Divine 
Master.  After  much  arguing  on  both  sides,  the  Jesuit 
being  hard  pressed  to  escape  the  inference  that  religion 
was  the  cause  of  the  Protestant's  sufferings,  said — 
"  Well,  but  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  live  and  die  good  Catholics."  Consequently, 
it  was  not  for  religion  that  the  Protestant  was  a  galley 
slave,  but  for  politics.  And  so  no  one  is  forced  to  at- 
tend the  sacrament ;  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  col- 
lege authorities  that  every  one  who  does  not  shall  lose 
his  term,  forfeit  the  expenses  incurred,  and,  ultimately, 
if  he  continue  contumacious,  lose  his  degree.  This  looks 
something  very  like  compulsion.* 

Now,  to  enforce  attendance  on  the  highest  mystery 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  penalties  of  this  kind,  we 
are  quite  sure,  if  left  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the 
simple  Christian,  will  be  pronounced  to  be  an  impiety. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  thing  more  calculated  to  destroy 
all  sound  religious  feeling.  It  teaches  the  student  to 
view  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship  as  a  neces- 
sary form  to  be  submitted  to  for  the  attainment  of  a 
degree.  To  do  so  is  consistent  with  no  Christian  view 
of  the  sacrament.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  opus 
operation  notion  of  popery,  and  hardly  with  that.  We 
believe  that  the  majority  of  Christians  in  England  are 
now  firmly  persuaded  that  the  sacramental  test,  as  a  pre- 
condition of  office,  was  a  cruel  abomination.  We  are 
no  less  firmly  persuaded  that  the  practice  we  are  cen- 
suring of  forcing  men  to  receive  the  sacrament,  under 
the  penalty  of  loss  of  term  and  degree,  is  little  better, 
and  well  calculated  to  make  them  hypocrites. 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  in  reply,  the  sin  of  unwor- 
thily receiving  the  holy  oommunion  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  recipient.    If  unworthy,  he  should  abstain,  at  the 

*  Weare  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  exceptions  to  this  pradac*. 
Under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  during  the  period  of  his  presi- 
dency over  St.  Mary's  Hall,  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  diffe- 
rent course  was  pursued* 
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cost  both  of  term  and  degree.  He  should,  undoubtedly; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  sacrament  is 
received  in  pure  carelessness,  as  matter  of  business, 
such  feelings  are  not  to  be  expected.     Even  in  cases 
where  it  does  apply,  we  have  read  our  Bibles  too  care- 
fully not  to  know  that  it  is  there  written,  "It  is  im- 
possible but  that  offences  will  come,  but  woe  unto  that 
man  through  whom  they  come.*'  The  university  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  young  man's  way.     It  tempts 
him  to  attend  the  sacrament,  when  he  ought  to  abstain, 
by  the  highest  penalty  which  it  can  euforce,  short  of 
expulsion.     The  unworthy,  thus  tempted,  attend,  and 
commit  a  great  sin.     Woe  to  him  who  thus  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  his  brother's  way.   Now,  can  it  for 
one  moment  be  imagined  that  the  whole  body  of  young 
men,  such  as*  are  the  Oxford  students,  are  in  a  fit  state 
of  mind  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  P   Is  it 
even  probable  that  they  are  P   One  has  only  to  remem- 
ber one's  undergraduate  days ;  one  has  only  to  remem- 
ber the  follies  one  has  witnessed,  and  to  call  to  mind 
what  one  has  heard  of  college  tricks,  college  convivi- 
ality, and  college  dissipation,  to  be  quite  certain  of  the 
contrary.     Nor  can  we  think  so  ill  of  human  nature  as 
to  think  that  parties  guilty  of  these  excesses  would  at- 
tend, unless  compelled.     The  writer  can  well  remem- 
ber that  it  was  his  fate  to  be  located  immediately  over 
a  noisy  rowing  man.     On  nights  preceding  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacrament  (whether  done  purposely  or 
not  he  cannot  say)  it  was  frequently  the  custom  for 
the  individual  in  question  to  entertain  a  noisy  drunken 
wine  party,  which  was  continued  till  an  early  hour  of 
the  following  morning.  Within  a  few  hours  after  this, 
the  parties  received  the  sacrament,  half  recovered  from 
their  night's  debauch.  It  is  impossible  that  these  parties 
would  have  pursued  this  course,  had  not  the  system 
adopted  at  Oxford  profaned  the  sacred  rite  below 
the  dignity  of  a  common  meal.     He  never  remembers 
that  a  man  was  desired  to  absent  himself  from  impro- 
per conduct  in  his  own  college,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  men  were  suffering  from  a 
penalty  with  which  a  certain  species  of  vice  is  fre- 
quently attended.  He  has  heard  of  one  or  two  expelled 
in  other  colleges,  but  the  cases  were  extremely  rare. 
One  Oxford  tutor,  not  unknown  to  many,  was  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  sacred  ordinance  by  the  nick-name 
of  "Taking  wine  with  the  Provost."     Such  is  the  re- 
sult of  debasing  religious  ordinances  to  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  common  business.    Can  anything  justify  it  ? 
Can  any  supposed  advantage  counterbalance  its  debas- 
ing influence  P   Men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  under 
a  corrupt  system  do  not  perceive  its  corruption.    We 
are  mistaken  if  the  practice  can  survive  exposure. 

We  consider  these  two  great  sins  of  the  Oxford  sys- 
tem as  the  first  initiation  of  the  student  into  a  system 
of  religious  hypocrisy.  The  remedy  for  these  is  simple. 
Abolish  subscription.  Whatever  the  student  is  made 
to  promise,  let  it  be  done  in  words  of  simple,  plain,  and 
obvious  meaning.  Let  the  appeal  to  heaven  be  spared, 
except  on  occasions  of  the  highest  solemnity.  Do  not 
enforce  compulsory  attendance  at  the  communion.  We 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  students'  intellectual 
training. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  college  course  in- 
volves twelve  terms  of  residence,  and  that  the  univer- 
sity, as  a  body,  enforces  no  instruction  whatever  on 
the  student.    The  highest  honours  may  be  obtained 


without  attending  a  single  professor's  lecture ;  for  the 
recently-enacted  statute,  which  has  made  a  very  slight 
alteration,  has  not  yet  come  into  operation.  The  Uni- 
versity enforces  on  the  student  two  examinations  (three 
under  the  new  statute),  "little  go"  and  "great  go."  The 
candidate  for  a  first-class  takes  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
books  of  the  classics — Latin  and  Greek  composition, 
theology,  logic,  &c.  The  candidate  for  a  common  de- 
gree takes  in  four  classics — logic,  or  four  books  of 
Euclid,  theology,  and  Latin  writing.  We  have  here 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum. 

It  will  seem  strange,  and  scarcely  comprehensible  to 
our  readers,  that,  with  the  exception  of  these  exami- 
nations, the  university,  as  a  body,  takes  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  education  of  the  student.  The  small  body, 
the  college,  is  to  him  all  in  all;  its  tutors  everything; 
the  university  professors  nothing.  As  far  as  the  stu- 
dent is  concerned,  the  university,  with  the  exception 
of  these  two  examinations,  might  as  well  have  no  ex- 
istence. The  professors  and  their  endowments,  to  him 
are  useless.  He  derives  no  benefit  from  them.  No- 
thing is  done  to  urge  him  to  attend  their  lectures,  or 
facilitate  his  attendance.  The  professors  have  no  in- 
ducement to  increase  the  number  attending  tfceir  classes. 
As  there  is  neither  compulsion  nor  reward  for  attending 
their  lectures,  the  greater  part  of  them  lecture  to  empty 
benches.  We  never  heard  of  an  Oxford  tutor  who  put 
off  his  lecture,  or  excused  his  pupil  from  attending 
lecture,  for  the  sake  of  a  university  professor. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  fol- 
lows. As  the  professors  have  little  or  no  attendance  at 
their  lectures,  they  care  little  of  what  their  lecture  con- 
sists, and  lecture  little  more  than  they  are  compelled  by 
statute.  What  rational  man  would  take  pains  to  lec- 
ture to  benches  nearly  empty  P  Some  have  passed  into 
a  state  of  absolute  silence,  and  hold  their  professorships 
as  mere  sinecures.  The  recent  returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment show  that  the  numbers  who  attend  the  professors' 
lectures  are  beneath  all  contempt,  and  that  the  number 
of  their  lectures  are  too  few  to  be  practically  useful 
University  professorships  should  be  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  most  talented  men  in  the  land,  but  this 
state  of  things  effectually  precludes  them  from  being  so. 
It  will  be  asked,  what  use  are  the  professors  under 
the  present  system?  We  answer,  we  really  cannot 
tell.  Tor  any  good  they  do,  the  whole  body  might  be 
suppressed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  their  en- 
dowments applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  This  surely 
would  be  no  sacrilege ;  for  their  existing  state,  in  which 
they  do  nothing,  was  certainly  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders.  The  tutorial  and  professorial  systems  can- 
not possibly  go  on  together.  If,  therefore,  the  present 
system  is  to  be  continued,  let  the  endowments  of  the 
professorships  be  taken  to  assist  in  founding  some  other 
institution.  This  would  be  far  more  in  acoordanct 
with  the  intentions  of  the  donors  than  that  they  should 
continue  in  their  present  state. 

To  the  college,  then,  and  its  tutors,  the  student  has 
exclusively  to  look.  On  coming  into  residence,  he  is 
put  into  a  number  of  lectures  with  the  college  tutors, 
usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  a  week*  These  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  college 
course.  The  name  "  lecture  "  is  one  which  is  extremely 
likely  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  its  real  nature.  A 
lecture  usually  means  a  discourse,  either  spoken  or 
read,  on  some  particular  subject.  Widely  different  from 
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this  is  its  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  an  Oxonian.  The 
ketones  differ  in  nothing  essential  from  what  takes 
place  in  the  first  form  of  every  good  grammar-school, 
except  that  the  subjects  are  more  advanced.  The  tutor 
corrects  mistakes  in  construing,  or  improves  the  render- 
ings, or  explains  the  difficulties,  according  to  his  ability, 
and  the  men  construe.  Each  of  these  lectures  last  for 
one  hour.  In  the  poets,  they  are  usually  limited  to 
the  construing  and  to  illustration,  and  explanation,  of 
grammatical  difficulties.  In  the  histories,  occasional 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  history.  In  the  sciences, 
the  tutor,  if  able,  attempts  to  explain  the  particular 
book  to  his  pupil ;  if  unable,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  science  is  simply  construed,  and  the  pupils 
get  its  meaning  in  the  best  way  they  can.  It  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  always  the  particular  book  which 
the  tutor  attempts  to  explain.  He  seldom  wanders  into 
the  general  science  of  the  subject,  because  he  is  unable. 
The  remotest  wanderings  of  an  Oxford  tutor  are  to 
compare  Aristotle's  system  with  Plato's,  or  both 
with  Butler's ;  but  to  do  this  with  success,  requires 
a  rare  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  makes 
a  man  be  esteemed  an  oracle.  When  the  tutor  hap- 
pens to  get,  as  it  is  called,  "  floored,"  which  some- 
times happens,  he  has  a  ready  mode  of  extricating  him- 
self. He  has  only  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  pass 
the  difficulty  round  the  lecture-room,  and,  in  case  the 
difficulty  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  whole  lecture,  to 
look  wise,  and  say  that  commentators  differ  on  this 
passage.  We  know  the  case  when  this  frequently  oc- 
curs. These  lectures,  therefore,  as  might  be  presumed, 
are  ordinarily  extremely  slow ;  and  as  the  pupils  are 
mixed,  without  any  great  regard  for  their  mental  powers, 
cannot  advance  beyond  the  speed  of  the  capacity  of 
mediocracy.  This  is  deserving  of  particular  remark,  be- 
cause it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  pupils  who  wish 
to  distinguish  themselves  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  private  tutors.  It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the 
entire  efficacy  of  this  system  must  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  college  tutors.  If  they  be  inefficient,  the 
lecture  must  be  worthless.  It  will  be  the  simple  loss 
of  an  hour,  in  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  day. 
Let  us  examine  what  provision  is  made  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  tutors. 

But  first,  we  cannot  help  comparing  the  system  in 
the  best  state  with  an  efficient  system  of  professorial' 
teaching.  The  college,  compared  with  the  university, 
is  a  very  small  body.  Consequently,  the  amount  of 
talent  at  its  command  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  limited.  This  is  further  limited,  from  custom 
making  it  necessary  that  the  tutor  should  be  a  member 
of  the  foundation.  All  persons  acquainted  with  teach- 
ing are  aware  that  it  is  not  every  man,  not  even  every 
clever  man,  who  can  make  an  efficient  teacher.  He 
must  unite  diligence,  knowledge,  patience,  and  the 
faculty  to  impart  to  others  what  he  knows  himself. 
Manner,  character,  talent,  information,  power,  not 
only  to  think,  but  to  communicate  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  orally,  united  with  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  from  practice,  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  efficient  instructor,  Now,  is  it 
likely  that  such  qualifications,  in  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  in  all  the  departments  of  university  study, 
would  be  found  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  college, 
consisting  usually  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  fellows  ?  If 
a  tolerably  good  one  be  found  within  the  college  walls, 
vol.  xn.«-iro.  clxxxvui. 


would  not  a  much  more  efficient  one  be  found  if  the 
choice  was  extended  to  the  university  at  large  ?  Would 
not  the  superior  influence  to  be  exerted  by  a  professor 
be  an  additional  spur  to  ambition  ?  There  are  a  variety 
of  causes  at  work,  which  we  will  presently  explain, 
which  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  we  should  find 
any  number  of  men  thus  gifted  within  the  colleges,  as 
the  numbers  of  tutors  are  far  larger  than  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  teaching  of  the  university  were  conducted 
by  professors. 

But  why  should  not  the  student  have  the  advantage 
of  the  aid  of  the  most  gifted  man  which  the  whole 
university  can  produce  in  die  'department  of  his  parti- 
cular studies?  Teaching  involves  a  faculty ;  superior 
powers  of  teaching  involves  a  superior  faculty ;  and 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  progress  will 
mainly  depend  on  the  superior  powers  of  the  teacher. 
The  professorships,  tolerably  well  paid,  and  held  in 
proper  honour,  would  necessarily  command  a  class  of 
superior  minds.  At  present  they  are  far  less  impor- 
tant than  most  masterships  of  public  schools,  and 
afford  far  less  scope  for  exerting  a  powerful  influence. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  generating  and  sustaining 
scientific  thought,  the  preference  of  the  professorial 
system  to  the  tutorial,  is  almost  self-evident.  Lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects,  by  men  who  are  able  to 
take  a  really  scientific  view  of  the  subject,  and  who 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  which  the  science 
they  are  treating  bears  to  other  and  kindred  sciences, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  communicating  to  others 
scientific  views,  and  that  enthusiasm  for  study  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  success.*  The  body  of 
the  fellows  employed  in  tuition,  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  professors,  would  be  an  invaluable  assistance. 
The  numbers  of  fellows  in  each  college  might  be  easily 
so  arranged  that  they  should  be  all  employed,  and  all 
render  tuition  gratis ;  for  surely  common  sense  sug- 
gests that  they  should  do  something  for  their  fellow- 
ships ;  and  when  the  income  was  inadequate,  two  or 
more  fellowships  might  be  united  into  one.  The  duty 
of  residence  is  virtually  involved  in  the  present  theory. 
Non-residence,  which  is  now  so  universal,  is  a  mere  abuse 
arising  from  the  connivance  of  the  head  of  the  college. 
Each  fellow  is  actually  supposed  to  possess  cure  of  souls 
over  the  students ;  and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  a 
fellowship  is  admitted  to  be  a  title  for  orders.  Let 
each  fellow,  then,  act  as  a  subordinate  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege to  the  university  professor.  Let  him,  in  his  own 
department,  fill  up  the  great  outline  of  study  which 
can  only  be  sketched  by  the  professor.  Let  him  take 
a  real  and  efficient  charge  in  the  students,  instead  of, 
against  St.  Paul's  commandment,  eating  his  bread  for 
nothing ;  and  then  our  college  system  would  become 
really  valuable  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  work 
of  education ;  and,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  to  the 
progress  of  science,  would  be  one  of  its  most  valuable 
supports.  ' 


*  Another  plan  might  be  equally  eligible.  The  tutorial  system 
might  be  entirely  emancipated  from  the  collegiate.  The  Univer- 
sity might  determine  the  indispensable  condition  under  which  fel- 
lowships must  be  held ;  but  after  this,  a  free  trade  in  tuition 
might  be  permitted.  The  University  might  fix  the  amount  pay- 
able for  each  pupil.  The  number  of  pupils — and,  consequently, 
the  profits  of  tuition — would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  tutors 
themselves.  Balliol  College  has  already  admitted  the  principle 
of  going  beyond  the  college  walls  for  tuition.  The  mathematical 
pupils  of  Balliol  go  to  Pembroke. 
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But  we  return  to  the  qualifications  of  the  college 
tutors.  The  tutorship  is  in  the  appointment  of  the 
head  of  the  college ;  and,  although  not  necessarily  so, 
the  tutor  is  bj  monopoly,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  always  one  of  the  fellows.  Practically,  then, 
since  the  halls  have  been  destroyed,  the  fellows  of  the 
colleges  are  the  governing  body  of  the  university. 
Now  let  it  be  known,  that  a  high  degree  is  not  neces- 
sary  for  the  attaining  of  an  Oxford  fellowship.  Ac- 
tually at  the  present  moment,  men  of  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes,  and,  we  believe,  even  pass- 
men, fill  the  office  of  college  tutors.  Consequently, 
men  utterly  unfit  to  'fill  that  offioe  with  decency 
abound  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  public 
would  be  astounded  if  they  were  aware  of  the  gross 
incapacity  of  several  who  have  had  the  honour  of  filling 
that  office,  We  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  there  are 
tutors  of  eminent  ability  in  the  university ;  but  the 
system,  as  a  system,  worked  as  it  is,  does  and  must 
work  badly.  We  have  ourselves  attended  the  lectures 
of  a  college  tutor  who  has  habitually  committed  mis- 
takes in  construing,  such  as  would  have  insured  him, 
if  a  boy  at  school,  a  good  sound  birching. 

The  utter  inefficiency  of  the  college  system  must 
last  as  long  as  the  present  mode  of  electing  to  fellow- 
ships is  continued  and  the  tutors  are  selected  from 
the  fellows.  Now,  what  constitutes  a  claim  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Oxford  P  We  really  feel  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  answering.  We  might  almost  say,  with  correctness, 
any  ground  rather  than  the  right  ground.  One  college, 
which,  happily,  has  only  four  students  within  its  walls, 
requires  that  its  fellows  should  be  bene  nati,  bene  ves- 
taiiy  but  mediocriter  docti.  But  looking  at  existing 
practices,  we  would  say — Birth  in  particular  counties 
and  dioceses,  belonging  to  particular  families,  so  as  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  founder,  education  at  particular  schools, 
interest,  family  connections,  manners  suited  to  make 
a  pleasing  companion,  peculiar  religious  views,  and  be- 
longing to  a  particular  religious  party,  certain  political 
opinions,  and  a  good  class,  if  you  can  get  one,  other- 
wise very  moderate  honours,  or  none  at  all,  are  suffi- 
cient. To  persons  accustomed  to  Cambridge,  this  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  selection  to  Oxford  fellowships 
will  appear  not  a  little  surprising.  The  public  are 
persuaded  that  to  be  a  fellow  of  a  college  necessarily 
implies  a  high  literary  honour,  and  presupposes  the 
existence  of  ascertained  character.     We  will  undeceive 

them. 

Respecting  All  Souls'  College,  whose  fellows  are  re- 
quired to  be  bene  nati,  bene  vestali,  and  mediocriter  docti, 
we  shall  say  little,  for  it  does  little  mischief.  It  is  a 
large  building,  possessing  a  magnificent  library,  shut 
up,  and  utterly  useless.  It  contains  four  students,  and 
a  few  fellows  in  residence.  If  it  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed to-morrow,  the  only  loss  of  which  the  university 
would  be  sensible  would  be  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
building. 

There  are  hardly  any  fellowships  which  are  open  to 
the  whole  university.  The  major  part  of  the  fellowships 
at  Balliol  and  Oriel,  with  a  few  others  of  trifling  im- 
portance, are  the  only  exceptions.  Trinity  is  also  so 
confined,  as  to  be  practically  open ;  but  here  the  fel- 
lows must  be  elected  from  the  scholars,  which,  we  shall 
show  presently,  is  an  enormous  evil.  The  others  are 
closely  tied  in  particular  dioceses,  counties,  manors,  and 
even  families.    The  first  prerequisite  for  a  fellowship, 


then,  is  to  be  born  in  a  particular  locality;  without 
which,  all  other  qualifications  will  insure  failure.  Surely  a 
qualification  of  this  kind  cannot  be  for  the  interests  of 
learning.  Surely  it  is  a  bad  prerequisite  for  the  com- 
petence of  the  college  tutor,  that  he  should  be  selected 
out  of  a  body  thus  constituted. 

A  singular  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
here  stated  is  supplied  by  the  following  circumstance, 
which  points  out, more  than  any  remarks  of  ours,  the  tre- 
mendous end  of  the  college  monopoly  on  the  system  of 
tuition.  It  has  been  resolved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, that  the  hithertoclose  foundation  ofQneen'sCol- 
lege  should  be  thrown  open,  in  order,  as  we  hear,  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  gentlemen  competent  to  take  part  in 
the  tuition  of  the  college.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
two  candidates  appeared.  One  was  a  fourth-class  man, 
rejected  three  or  four  years  since,  but  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Cumberland,  to  which  the 
fellowships  have  been  chiefly  confined.  The  other  was 
a  first-class  man,  a  scholar  of  Magdalene,  Latin  Uni- 
versity scholar,  1842 ;  Ireland  scholar,  1845 ;  Latin 
verse  prizeman,  1845  ;  Latin  essayist,  1846 ;  English 
essayist,  1847 ;  Stowell's  University  law  scholar,  1847. 
The  Cumberland  protectionists  trembled  for  their  mo- 
nopoly. The  question  of  college  tuition  was  ignored, 
and  the  inferior  candidate  elected.  Is  it  possible  that 
self -reform  can  arise  from  bodies  thus  constituted  ? 

But  worse  than  all  this  is  the  practice  of  taking 
boys  from  public  schools  and  making  fellows  of  them, 
or  electing  them  to  scholarships  which  necessarily  lead 
to  fellowships.  This  is  the  case  with,  we  should  think, 
the  majority  of  fellows  at  Oxford.  We  will  enumerate 
the  colleges  where  this  practice  prevails : — New  Col- 
lege, St.  John's,  part  of  the  students  of  Christ  Church, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  Magdalene's,  Wadham,  Wor- 
cester, Jesus,  Pembroke,  Trinity,  Queen's,  Corpus,  and 
some  others  in  a  minor  degree.  In  these  colleges,  a 
lad  below  the  age  of  19  is  elected  fellow  at  once ;  or, 
more  commonly,  to  a  scholarship,  which  leads  to  a 
fellowship,  and  to  the  attainmentof  which  a  lowdegree  of 
literary  proficiency  is  sufficient.  In  many  instances  a 
third  class  is  required,  in  some  a  lower  class,  or  even 
a  pass  will  do.  Now, nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
is  not  every  clever  boy  who  makes  a  clever  man.  The 
talent  which  distinguishes  boys  at  school  is  chiefly  re- 
tentive memory.  The  qualifications  usually  required 
for  these  scholarships  are  aptitude  at  rendering  English 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  Greek  and  Latin  verse  com- 
position, facility  in  construing  the  classics,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  grammatical  rules :  a  certain  amount 
of  history,  and,  it  may  be,  ability  to  write  an  English 
essay.  Now,  will  any  person  pretend  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former  of  these  qualifications,  even  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  is  any  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
boy  will  make  theman  of  talent  P  If  the  Oxford  class-list 
is  any  criterion — and  to  Oxford  men  at  least  it  ought 
to  be  a  criterion — men  thus  elected  are  not  usually  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  the  attainment  of  high  ho- 
nours. But  another  objection  is  fatal  to  the  system. 
A  youth  thus  elected  to  a  scholarship,  unless  he  be  ani- 
mated with  the  simple  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  has  all  stimulus  to  exertion  taken  away.  He 
knows  that,  with  a  very  small  share  of  proficiency,  he 
is  sure  of  his  fellowship,  and  a  maintenance.  Why, 
then,  should  he  toil  ?  Bis  fortune  is  made,  and  him- 
self provided  for.   There  are  whole  colleges  in  which  the 
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tutors  must  be  selected  from  men  who  have  attained 
fellowships  on  these  principles.  A  system  which  thus 
supposes  that  human  nature  will  naturally  go  right,  is 
not  likely  to  continue  right  a  single  hour. 

But  still  worse  is  the  practice  of  electing  fellows  out  of 
particular  families :  to  expose  this  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  A  college  never  should  have  been  incorporated 
whose  statutes  contained  such  a  provision.  To  permit 
it,  is  to  inflict  a  positive  injury  on  the  public — for  a 
college  is  a  public  body,  marked  with  the  approbation 
of  public  authority.  In  common  law,  no  man  can 
insure  the  continuance  of  his  estate  in  his  family  be- 
yond four  generations.  Colleges  of  this  kind  are  a 
device  for  insuring  its  continuance  for  ever,  under  the 
pretence  of  investing  the  family  with  a  literary  cha- 
racter. They  are  invested  by  it  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  with  literary  honours.  Where  four  genera- 
tions have  passed,  there  could  be  no  hardship  in  barring 
this  species  of  entail,  or,  at  any  rate,  depriving  the  un- 
deserving of  their  literary  privileges. 

But  in  those  fellowships  which  are  not  thus  restricted 
to  schools  or  families,  we  have  already  hinted  that  elec- 
tions take  place  on  almost  any  other  consideration  than 
the  single  one  of  mere  literary  merit.  These  colleges 
are  the  closest  of  close  societies,  and  are  actuated  by 
the  narrowest  principles.  We  have  been  told  by  a 
fellow  of  one  of  them,  a  college  of  some  celebrity,  "When 
we  meet  together  in  conclave  to  hold  an  election,  wc 
are  Kke  a  set  of  Jews."  Interest  is  of  the  highest  weight 
in  Oxford  elections.  With  respect  to  the  richest  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  Magdalene,  it  is  pretty  notorious  that 
this  is  all-powerful.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  we  believe,  take  it  in  turn  to  nominate  to  those 
studentships  in  their  gift,  as  a  mere  matter  of  patron- 
age. In  fact,  we  fear  there  is  no  college  in  Oxford 
where  interest  has  not  weight.  Family  connection,  and 
birth,  also,  are  not  without  their  influence.  Pleasing 
manners  were  also  looked  to,  in  conjunction  with  birth. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  one  college,  which  we 
are  happy  to  hear  has  made  a  reform  in  this  particular. 
But  late  years  have  introduced  another  influence  of  a 
most  pernicious  and  ruinous  nature,  in  a  literary  so- 
ciety— religious  party  feeling.  Two  instances  of  this 
and  other  kindred  feelings  influencing  elections,  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  even  before 
Parliament,  from  their  peculiar  atrocity,  we  cannot  help 
bringing  before  our  readers.  Although  we  ourselves  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  we  copy  them  from 
the  Church  and  State  Gazette,  to  whose  active  ex- 
ertions and  public  spirit  we  are  much  indebted  in 
bringing  so  foul  a  job  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lie.  We  bring  them  forward  as  a  sample  of  the  mode 
of  holding  elections  at  Oxford,  premising  that  we  think 
the  sample  an  unfavourable  one : — 

We  have,  in  former  numbers,  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  Mr.  Fronde.  We  now  give  the  history  of 
his  election  to  his  fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  Mr. 
Froude,  being  a  close  member  of  the  Puseyistic  party, 
was  originally  a  member  of  Oriel  College,  of  which  society 
hisbrother,themorecelebratedauthorofthe4(Itemains,n 
was  a  fellow.  He  was,  however,  eligible  to  a  Devonshire 
fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  This  fellowship  was  duly 
advertised  by  Exeter  College,  and  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  with  the  document  called 
College  Testimonials,  before  a  certain  day.  These  Mr. 
Proudt  could  not  obtain,  partly  from  Puseyism,  and 


partly  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  rusti- 
cated by  the  proctors  of  the  university  for  an  offence 
contra  bonos  mores.  Watching  the  opportunity  of  the 
absence  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Froude  calls  on  Mr.  Sewell, 
the  sub-rector,  the  author  of  an  un-Christian  book  called 
"  Christian  Morals,"  and  other  sapient  publications.  To 
enter  his  name  as  a  candidate,  Mr.  Sewell,  conveniently, 
did  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Froude  had  not  college  testi- 
monials. He  permits  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. The  rector  returns,  discovers  the  fraud,  takes 
no  steps  to  remedy  it.  Mr.  Froude  is  admitted  to  a 
four  days*  examination,  and  subsequently  elected — if 
not  with  the  rector's  approbation,  certainly  without  his 
making  any  effort  to  prevent  it. 

When  Mr.  Froude  published  his  infidel  publication, 
the  rector  was  seriously  called  in  question  by  the  public 
prints  for  the  part  which  he  had  in  this  election.     He 
seems  to  have  felt  it  extremely  damaging.     Forgetting 
the  old  adage,  "the  least  said  the  soonest  mended/' 
he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Herald,  in  which, 
if  English  be  English  (it  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  letter  is  embarrassed  with  serious  gram- 
matical mistakes,)  he  plainly  implies,  if  not  asserts,  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  election.     There  happened, 
however,  to  be  a  party  in  existence  to  whom  the  col- 
lege had  done  a  gross  wrong  on  the  same  day,  and  who 
had  brought  the  college  before  the  only  authority  com- 
petent to  inquire  into  the  case — the  visitor,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.      This  party  happened  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  document  signed  by  the  rector  himself,  being  an 
answer  to  his  appeal,  in  which  the  rector  asserts  his 
presence  at  the  election.     Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  rector  got  out  at  the  back-door  of  the 
chapel  during  Mr.  Froude  *s  election — a  supposition  not 
very  probable — he  was  present  at  Mr.  Froude's  election 
also,  and  the  rector  is  convicted  of  a  gross  attempt  to 
mislead  the  public.  We  willbriefly  state  the  circumstances 
of  this  other  election — which  occurred  on  the  same  day 
— which   has  been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, and  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Christie.     This  was  an  election  to  a  Cornish  fellowship. 
It  was  duly  advertised  j  testimonials  were  required  to 
be  produced  before  a  given  day.     For  this  fellowship 
there  were  three  candidates — a  first-class  man,  a  second- 
class  man,  who  is  the  appellant,  and  an  undergraduate. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  examination,  the  first-class  man, 
whom  the  college  had  intended  to  elect,  resigned ;  and 
the  college,  animated  partly  by  religious  bigotry,  partly 
by  the  grossest  favouritism,  after  having  called  on  can- 
didates by  advertisement,  required  certain  specified 
testimonials,  and  submitted  the  candidates  to  four  days' 
examination — in  the  language  of  their  own  visitor,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  (as  one  would  imagine,  a  sufficiently 
favourable  judge,) — elected  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a 
candidate,  who  did  not  produce  the  required  testi- 
monials, who  was  not  examined,  nor   even  present, 
being  in  Cornwall  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  an 
inferior  class  man;  and  this  without  any  declaration  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  existing  parties.      The  Bishop, 
after  summing  up  the  whole  case,  and  putting  it  in  the 
most  prominent  point  of  view  conceivable,  declares  that 
the  appellant  does  not  unreasonably  dwell  on  the  grie- 
vance, but  asserts  that  the  statutes  gave  him  no  power 
to  remedy  it. 

An  injudicious  attempt  of  a  friend  to  defend  this 
1 1  election  led  to  an  exposure  of  another  election,  which 
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seems  to  have  taken  place  two  years  preceding,  scarcely 
less  corrupt  than  the  foregoing.  On  this  occasion  two 
second  class  men,  a  third,  and  an  undergraduate,  were 
candidates  for  a  fellowship  on  the  same  foundation. 
The  undergraduate,  who  was  a  man  of  family  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  the  successful  party.  Subsequently  going 
in  for  public  examination  before  the  sworn  examiners 
of  the  university,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  plucked. 

The  bringing  forward  of  these  instances  of  corruption 
was  another  happy  effect  which  flowed  from  the  rec- 
tor's letter.  We  are  much  concerned  with  them. 
They  prove  an  amount  of  corruption  within  the  college 
past  belief.  They  prove  that  the  whole  college  system 
must  participate  in  this  corruption.  For,  had  not  other 
colleges  participated  in  it,  this  society  never  could  have 
ventured  on  an  outrage  so  daring.  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  at  Cambridge  no  college  would  have  dreamed 
of  such  an  act.  It  would  have  drawn  down  on  the 
perpetrators  universal  execration.  The  college  which 
dared  such  a  deed  would  have  been  emptied.  But 
where  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  this  election, 
is,  that  the  visitor  of  the  college  declares  that  a  wrong 
has  been  perpetrated,  and  he  has  no  power  to  redress  it. 

Now,  on  what  can  the  rector  and  fellows  rely,  which 
enables  them  thus  to  calculate  an  impunity  in  the  per- 
petration of  grossinjustice?  It  seems  they  are  entrenched 
behind  the  fact  that  the  founder  has  constituted  them 
for  their  actions  only  responsible  to  the  tribunal  of 
heaven ;  which  the  visitor  admits  to  be  a  correct  plea. 
It  seems  that  they  are  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  to 
each  other,  of  the  most  stringent  kind,  to  the  extent  of 
revealing  nothing  to  one  another's  loss,  scandal,  in- 
famy, or  dishonour,  or  repeating  anything  which  oc- 
curs within  the  college.  It  appears  that  the  power  of 
the  majority  over  a  refractory  fellow  is  exorbitant,  to 
the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  his  fellowship,  and  that 
the  fellow  so  deprived  cannot  invoke  the  justice  of  his 
country  for  redress.  In  fact,  the  rector  and  fellows  of 
Exeter  may  do  what  they  please,  without  being  respon- 
sible to  any  earthly  authority.  The  revelation  respect- 
ing Exeter  College  oath  is  not  a  little  curious ;  but 
for  full  particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
pages  of  the  Church  and  State  Gazette.  We  really 
did  not  believe  that  such  an  oath  was  actually  admi- 
nistered. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  that  the  secrets  of  Oxford  elec- 
tions transpire ;  but  what  if  this  is  at  all  a  sample  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually  conducted  ?  Are 
these  the  parties  to  govern  colleges  and  universities  ? 
Are  these  the  parties  out  of  whom  tutors  are  to  be 
chosen  ?  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  student  at- 
tending only  college  lectures  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
honours. 

But  another  thing  insures  the  inefficiency  of  college 
tutors.  No  fellow  can  marry  without  the  loss  of  his 
fellowship.  Scripture  says — "It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,"  and  Oxford  abundantly  confirms  the  fact. 
Consequently,  an  Oxford  man  generally  only  views  his 
fellowship  as  something  intermediate,  a  passage  to  some- 
thing further.  He  therefore  proposes  to  exchange  it 
for  the  head-mastership  of  a  public  school,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  which  allows  human  nature  to  continue  un- 
fettered. Consequently,  the  majority  of  tutors  are 
young  men,  who  have  not  long  taken  their  degree — 
destitute  of  all  experience  in  teaching — with  their  minds 
not  arrived  at  maturity.    As  soon  as  they  have  acquired 


any  suitable  degree  of  experience,  they  are  removed  to 
the  head-mastership  of  public  schools,  or  a  college 
living.  By  consequence,  the  masterships  of  large 
schools  are  filled  with  a  more  efficient  body  of  men  than 
the  common  race  of  college  tutors.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  man  has  not  taken  his  degree  six  months 
before  he  is  installed  into  the  office  of  college  tutor. 
He  is  called  upon  to  lecture  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibus- 
dam  aim.  Without  reading — with  knowledge,  at  most, 
of  three  or  four  treatises  of  Aristotle,  as  many  of  Plato, 
Butler,  and  Oxford  logic — he  is  called  on  to  discuss 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  With  such  a  stock,  an 
Oxford  tutor,  if  he  were  well  up,  might  be  deemed 
profound.  With  the  knowledge  of  a  few  classics,  and 
with  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  modern  works,  he  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  teacher  of  history.  In  fact,  a 
college  tutor  seems  to  think  nothing  beyond  his  powers. 
He  is  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  one  branch 
of  science,  and  study  that.  He  undertakes  to  lecture 
on  everything,  and,  by  consequence,  lectures  efficiently 
in  nothing.  We  positively  understand  that  the  tutor 
of  one  of  the  colleges  of  some  celebrity,  at  the  present 
moment,  parses  the  ethics,  and  calls  this  lecturing  on 
moral  philosophy.  But  surely  maturity  of  mind, 
length  of  experience,  depth  of  reading,  enlargement  of 
thought,  are  all  requisite  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
the  office  of  college  tutor.  Such  a  tutor  the  present 
system  denies  the  Oxford  student.  Oxford  placesa  young 
man  as  tutor  in  a  place  unsuited  to  his  years,  and  then 
wonders  at  his  ignorance  and  conceit. 

Latin  writing  is  esteemed  a  thing  of  great  importance 
at  Oxford.  At  the  same  time,  good  Latin  writing  is 
a  confessedly  rare  Oxford  acquirement.  Now,  how  do 
the  colleges  fulfil  the  office  of  tuition  in  this  particular? 
As  far  as  the  college  tutors  are  concerned,  a  man  would 
never  learn  to  write  Latin  at  all  from  them.  The 
student  has  usually,  during  term,  to  translate  a  piece 
of  English  into  Latin  once  a  week.  This  is  looked 
over  by  the  tutor,  marked  when  there  are  mistakes,  if 
he  is  a  sufficiently  correct  scholar  to  detect  them,  and,  it 
may  be,  with  some  corrections  of  the  style.  But,  lite- 
rally, instruction  as  to  how  to  write  Latin,  there  is  none. 
Our  own  idea  as  to  how  to  teach  a  pupil  to  write  Latin 
is  this — let  him  translate  a  piece  of  English  into  Latin 
— let  the  tutor  point  out  his  mistakes — let  the  pupil 
attempt  to  correct  them — then  let  the  tutor  himself 
translate  the  English  into  thoroughly  good  Latin.  Let 
him  compare  his  Latin  with  the  pupil's.  Let  him  point 
out  why  the  pupil's  Latin  is  wrong  and  his  right.  This 
plan  will  teach  a  pupil  to  write  Latin  in  quarter  the 
usual  time  wasted  in  the  pursuit.  .  But  Oxford  tutors 
have  a  good  reason  for  not  adopting  it.  The  majority 
of  them  cannot  write  decent  Latin.  They  would  he 
afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  a  piece  of 
Latin  of  their  own  composing.  Then  it  would  be  open 
to  criticism.  A  dignified  silence  is  therefore  the  more 
approved  plan. 

That  the  tutorial  system  of  the  Colleges  is  inefficient, 
that  it  does  not  do  what  it  professes  to  do,  is  sufficiently 
proved  from  the  necessity  which  all  young  men  of 
ability  who  wish  to  obtain  honours  feel,  of  resorting  to 
private  tutors.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  no 
wonder  that  many  feel  the  college  lectures  a  simple 
sacrifice  of  valuable  time.  There  are,  doubtless,  splen- 
did exceptions.  But  when  we  know  the  character,  the 
youth,  the  extent  of  reading,  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
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honours  obtained  by  numbers  of  tutors,  we  feel  assured 
that  their  lectures  must  be  a  simple  drag  upon  men  of 
talent ;  that  the  utmost  the y  can  be  expected  to  do  is, 
to  construe  their  books  with  precision ;  but  as  to  un- 
derstanding logic,  science,  or  taking  enlightened  views 
of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  present  mode  in  which  elections  are  conducted 
at  Oxford  has,  besides,  the  bad  effect  of  continuing 
sectarian  bias  from  generation  to  generation.  We  have 
already  said,  in  most  of  the  colleges  vast  numbers  of 
considerations  weigh,  besides  literary  merits  and  moral 
worth.  Religious  bias  is  a  most  important  element. 
The  colleges  are  thus  made  utterly  close  corporations  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  oertain  set  of  opinions,  and  hence 
a  certain  class  of  religious  views  and  feelings  become 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation.  Tradi- 
tionary views  and  traditionary  practices  utterly  nullify 
scientific  thoughts.  Theology,  in  its  peculiar  aspect 
called  Catholic,  keeps  all  mental  activity  spell-bound. 
The  theological  lectures  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Their  object  is  not  to 
enable  men  to  place  their  belief  on  a  rational  founda- 
tion, or  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  nature  of  truth. 
To  erect  a  system  of  theology  by  the  aid  of  the  opera- 
tion of  reason  on  revelation,  Oxford  does  not  profess; 
perhaps  the  majority  of  Oxford  tutoi-  would  reject  such 
as  impious  rationalism.  Attempts  to  exhibit  Christia- 
nity in  its  philosophical  relation  to  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature  would  be  regarded  as  presumptuous. 
Oxford  lectures  are  usually  confined  to  the  Gospels, 
Scripture  history,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  or  some  book  of  this  description.  How 
those  tutors  lecture  on  the  articles,  who  interpret  them 
in  an  unnatural  sense,  we  really  do  not  know ;  but  as 
a  system,  Oxford  theological  lecturing  is  calculated 
to  check  inquiry,  and  to  produce  submission  to  au- 
thority. We  know  of  nothing  more  dry  and  unpro- 
fitable than  the  usual  state  of  an  Oxford  theological 
lecture. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  wish  to  say  one  word 
on  the  admission  of  dissenters.  We  want  to  ask, 
could  any  possible  harm  happen  from  it  P  Could  the 
admission  of  dissenters  produce  greater  diversities  in 
religious  belief  than  have  already  been  produced  under 
the  pretended  veil  of  unity.  The  attempt  to  fetter 
the  human  intellect  in  its  free  development  is  sure  to 
produce  greater  divergency  in  religion, without  the  effec- 
tual aid  of  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  than  the  most  un- 
restrained circulation  of  religious  truth. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  the  Oxford  system 
is  a  system  of  erudition,  and  not  of  science.   The  know- 
ledgeof  the  contents  of  books,  not  of  things,  is  its  essence. 
But  even  the  system  itself  is  carried  out  most  inefficiently 
in  the  Oxford  school  examination.     A  person  has  only 
to  inspect  the  examination  papers  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  low  amount  of  scientific  acquirement  which  is  ex- 
pected. This  is  partly  produced  by  a  thoroughly  vicious 
system,  in  appointing  the  examiners  and  apportioning 
their  labours.     The  Oxford  class  examiners  are  four  in 
number.     They  are  appointed  alternately  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  proctors.     Their  continuance  in  office 
is  limited  to  two  years.      They  have  no  division  of 
labour ;  but  each  examines  alike  on  every  subject  which 
s  brought  into  the  schools,  without  any,  even  the 
smallest,  reference  to  their  acquirements. 
Now,  a  system  more  ruinous  we  can  hardly  conceive, 
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and  more  likely  to  produce  bad  results.     Our  only 
wonder  is,  that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does.     First,  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  nomination.  The  two  proctors  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  vice-chancellor,  nominate  theex- 
aminers,  are  elected  by  their  respective  colleges,  accord- 
ing to  a  cycle  established  by  Archbishop  Laud.    They 
arc  not  necessarily  so,  but  are,  practically,  always  the 
fellowsof  colleges.  The  party  usually  elected  is  the  senior 
fellow,  who  is  not  ten  years  standing  as  master  of  arts. 
Consequently,  suitableness  to  fill  the  office  is  not  even 
thought  of.    The  appointment  of  examiner  is  a  matter 
of  private  patronage.     The  proctor  does  not  look  out 
for  the  most  suitable  man  in  the  university  for  the 
office,  but  usually  appoints  his  most  learned  friend. 
The  object  further  is,  to  bestow  the  office  of  examiner 
on  as  large  a  number  as  possible ;  because  there  are 
many  offices  to  which  it  is  a  good  introduction  to  be 
able  to  append  to  one's  name,  "  late  Public  Examiner  in 
the  University  of  Oxford."  Consequently,  no  profession 
is  made  to  appoint  those  men  whom  the  university 
contains  most  competent  for  the  work.    We  always 
apprehended,  and  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  the 
contrary,  that  a  very  peculiar  talent  is  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  man  a  good  public  examiner.     Oxford,  how- 
ever, seems  to  abound  with  talent  of  this  description. 
The  interests  dependant  on  an  Oxford  examination  are 
of  the  highest  importance.   One  would  have  hoped  that 
proportionate  care  would  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
examiners.     So  important  are  those  interests,  that  we 
apprehend  that  a  public  examiner  in  the  university 
should  be  a  man  highly  paid,  to  insure  the  most  com- 
petent person  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  who  can 
be  procured.     The  pay  of  an  examiner  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  a  beadle.     He  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  constant  change — both  to  insure  stability  in  the  ex- 
amination, a  point  most  highly  desirable,  and  that  an 
examiner  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  mature 
experience.     At  Oxford,  however,  as  soon  as  a  man 
may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  his  business,  he  goes 
out  of  office.    His  term  is  two  years,  and  he  can  only 
be  nominated  again  after  one  year.     Nor  is  it  frequent 
to  nominate  a  party  examiner  twice.  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
late  Professor  of  Logic,  is  the  chief  exception  to  this 
rule.  If  we  remember  right,  he  has  been  examiner  four 
times ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  has  con- 
tinued in  office  eight  years.     The  great  majority  of 
men  who  examine  are  only  permitted  to  examine  on 
four  occasions.     The  only  necessary  qualification  is, 
that  the  examiner  should  have  the  degree  of  M.A. 
We  ourselves  remember  the  time,  when  three  out  of 
the  four  examiners  were  second-class  men.  There  have 
been  lower  class  men  than  these ;  and  even  a  pass  man 
has  examined  for  honours  in  the  Oxford  schools.    But 
the  greatest  evil  is  the  total  want  of  division  of  labour 
and  department  among  the  examiners.   Each  examiner 
examines  on  every  subject  which  is  takeninto  the  schools, 
without  the  smallest  regard  as  to  whether  he  is  emi- 
nent in  that  department.    In  fact,  they  take  it  in  turn 
to  examine.   The  usual  subjects  of  examination  in  the 
class  schools  are,  divinity,  mental  and  moral  science, 
ancient  history,  aesthetics,  philology,  construing,  tran- 
slation into  Latin  and  Greek.     Now,  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  these  subjects  require  various  and 
opposite  powers  of  mind.     Nothing  is  more  unlikely 
than  that  many  men  can  be  found  who  excel  in  all  of 
them.    In  fact,  considering  the  range  of  the  subjects, 
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and  of  the  books,  which  may  be  brought  into  the  schools, 
it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  that  one  ex- 
aminer should  be  competent  to  examine  on  every  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  any  amount  of  ancient  history  may 
be  taken  in  for  examination,  provided  it  be  taken  in  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  Is  it  likely  that  a  man,  thoroughly 
competent  to  examine  in  history,  should  be  competent 
to  examine  with  equal  depth  in  philology  or  science  t 
A  division  of  labour  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 
One  examiner  should  be  specially  appointed  for  one  de- 
partment, and  another  for  another.  According  to  the 
present  mode,  all  examiners  are  equally  competent  for 
everything.  We  have  seen  an  examiner  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  scientific  subjects, 
examine  in  science.  He  would  have  thought  some 
slight  error  in  construing  the  ethics  a  far  greater  sin 
than  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  meaning.  We 
have  known  an  excellent  science  man,  according  to 
Oxford  ideas  of  excellence,  with  respect  to  whom  it  was 
notorious  that  he  could  not  write  ten  lines  of  Latin 
with  consecutive  correctness;  and  yet  he  was  called 
on  to  pronounce  judgment  on  Latin  writing.  This  is 
a  point  calling  aloud  for  reform.  It  is  not  even  doing 
justice  to  the  existing  system.  Nothing  is  more  em- 
barrassing to  a  young  man  than  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  crude,  vague,  incompetent  examiner, 
who  is  compelled  to  shield  his  own  ignorance  behind 
the  vagueness  of  his  own  questions.  It  is  to  destroy 
young  men's  prospects;  it  is  to  throw  away  the  labour 
of  years.  This  is  no  theory.  It  must  be  an  inevitable 
result,  that  this  must  frequently  happen.  While  each 
examiner  is  allowed  to  examine  on  every  subject  of  ex- 
amination, the  examined  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  examiner.  No  higher  duty  does 
the  university  owe  to  its  students  than,  whatever  be  its 
system,  the  examiner,  according  to  that  system,  should 
do  justice  to  the  examined. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  on  the  pecuniary  abuses 
of  the  university,  and  the  unprofitable  squandering  of 
the  enormous  revenues  of  its  colleges,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  the  administration  Of  those  revenues ;  but  our 
limits  forbid.  We  trust,  however,  to  return  to  the 
subject  on  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  as  it  consti- 
tutes, perhaps,  the  most  extensive  field  of  university 
abuse.  We  can  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum  are  wasted  without 
any  good  being  produced.  Unless  this  waste  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  parties  possessing  those  revenues 
being  made  to  benefit  the  public,  the  first  time  the 
State  finds  itself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  will  apply 
those  revenues  to  a  better  purpose.  We  know  that 
those  who  can  realise  only  the  existence  of  forms,  and 
not  realities,  will  be  horrified  at  this  assertion ;  but  we 
feel  assured,  it  does  not  require  that  any  one  should 
be  possessed  of  any  supernatural  powers  to  foresee  that 
this  will  be  the  certain  result.  We  wish  this  result 
not  to  happen,  and,  therefore,  give  the  warning. 

The  last  subject  on  which  we  intend  at  present  di- 
lating, is  the  abuse,  we  had  almost  said  the  nuisance,  of 
the  private  tutors.  As  far  as  they  are  of  any  use,. they  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  authorised 
college  tutors.  In  consequence  of  this  inefficiency,  an 
exorbitant  additional  expense  is  entailed  on  the  student 
who  wishes  to  procure  distinction.  But  this  state  of 
things  gives  birth  to  a  system  of  quackery,  called  cram- 
ming.   It  is  impossible  to  take  high  honours,  without 


being  crammed  for  them.  The  whole  of  the  examina- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  the  private  tutors,  and  admi- 
nistered for  their  exclusive  benefit.  The  process  which 
the  student  has  to  undergo  is  admirably  expressed  by 
this  cant  term  cramming.  It  exactly  expresses  the  re- 
ality. It  is  no  more  benefit  to  a  student's  mental 
health  to  undergo  this  mental  cramming;  than  it  is  for 
the  bodily  health  of  turkeys  to  undergo  corporal  cram- 
ming. The  one  is  only  useful  to  fatten  them  for  the 
Oxford  schools,  and  the  other  for  the  table.  After 
a  man  has  passed  his  examination,  the  sooner  he  for- 
gets all  his  cram  the  better.  The  cram  coaches  re- 
semble the  Roman  lawyers,  who  invented  useless  formi 
for  doing  business,  and  kept  them  in  their  exclusive 
keeping,  and  prevented  any  one  from  obtaining  redress 
in  the  courts  of  law  without  them.  80  it  is  with  the 
Oxford  coaches  and  examiners,  for  the  examiners  an 
most  of  them  coaohes.  There  is  a  certain  secret 
quackery  needful  for  the  attainment  of  a  class,  which; 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sense,  knowledge,  or  proficiency. 
This  it  in  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  coaches*  The 
examiners  play  into  their  hands.  We  suspect  that,  if 
an  Oxford  Flavius  were  to  arise,  he  would  meet  with 
much  the  same  treatment  as  his  Roman  prototype. 
The  craft  would  be  in  danger,  and  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion would  overwhelm  the  impious  renegade.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  denouncing  the 
whole  system  of  cramming  as  a  farce,  which  an  honest 
purpose  in  examiners  might  put  an  end  to  any  day, 
and  which  is  kept  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  private   Mors. 

Our  views  of  university  reform  may  be  very  briefly 
summed  up.    We  would  have  a  royal  commission  issue, 
armed,  if  necessary,  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  the  fullest 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  education 
pursued  at  the  universities.     It  should,  moreover,  di- 
rect its  attention  to  the  state  of  the  professors,  the 
mode  of  holding  elections  to  fellowships,  and  make  a 
full  report  on  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  respective 
colleges.     It  should  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
existing  statutes,  and  have  full  power  to  subject  them 
to  a  thorough  revision.    We  would,  without  hesitation, 
substitute  the  professional  for  the  tutorial  system ;  we 
would  make  the  latter  entirely  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer.    We  would  abolish  subscription,  and  establish 
perfect  religious  freedom.     We  would  permit  the  fel- 
lows to  marry,  and  assign  them  actual  duties;  and, 
where  the  income  of  a  fellowship  was  too  small,  we 
would  unite  two  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  into 
one.    We  would  increase  the  emolument  of  the  badly- 
endowed  professorships,  so  as  to  make  them  worthy  of 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  the  highest  talent.      We 
would  thoroughly  remodel  the  system  of  examinations, 
afford  equal  encouragement  to  every  useful  branch  of 
human  study,  and  convert  the  degrees,  from  a  mockery 
to  delude  the  public,  into  real  marks  of  different  degrees 
of  literary  and  scientific  proficiency.     We  would  en- 
large the  system  of  examinations  and  honours.    We 
would  throw  all  the  fellowships  open.   We  would  take 
the  elections  out  of  the  hands  of  the  existing  fellows, 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  their  present  practice 
of  exclusiveness ;  or  we  would  ordain,  that  they  must 
necessarily  elect  the  senior  party  eligible,  who  had  the 
highest  mark  of  proficiency  assigned  him  by  the  public 
examiners,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  unexception- 
able moral  character.    If  the  revenues  of  the  iniver- 
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ritics  were  larger  than  were  wanted,  we  would  apply 
them  for  other  purposes  of  education,  throughout  the 
length  sad  breadth  of  the  land.  By  doing  all  this,  we 
should  not  mere  violate  the  spirit  of  the  (bander's  in- 
tentions than  they  are  violated  already  by  those  who 
profess  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  letter.  In  a 
few  years  the  present  exclusive  state  of  feeling  would 
be  destroyed,  as  the  old  fellows  died  off,  or  were  re- 
nored.    The  spirit  of  priestcraft  would  be  unable  to 


withstand  the  resurrection  of  real  scientific  inquiry* 
The  amalgamation  of  the  various  forms  of  human 
thought  would  produce  a  spirit  of  forbearance.  A 
perception  of  scientific  want  would  cause  progressive 
development.  With  changes  such  as  these,  Oxford, 
instead  of  being  the  hindrance,  would  become  the 
leader  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  humanity. 
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tfyttories  of  City  Life;  or,  Stray  L#m*  from  the 
Wbrtdfs  Book.  By  James  Bees,  author  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Locksmith,"  &c.  Philadelphia  :  J.  W. 
Moore.     1849. 

This  volome  does  for  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  higher  aim,  what  Eugene  Boe  has  done 
for  Paris,  and  some  of  our  penny  romancists  for  the 
British  metropolis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive 
two  orders  of  mind  more  unlike  than  our  author's  and  the 
writers  referred  to.  Mr.  Rees  is  a  zealous  member — if 
not  a  founder— -pf  the  "  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia."  He  has  consequently 
enjoyed  free  access  to  the  secrets  disclosed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  that  institution.  Engaging  frequently  in  mis- 
sionary labour  himself,  he  lias  visited  personally  the  haunts 
of  the  poor  and  the  depraved,  and  extracted  from  them 
the  story  of  their  woes  and  crimes ;  and  his  private  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Street,  the  paid  agent  of  the  society,  has 
served  still  further  to  enrich  his  portfolio  of  facts  and 
fictions.  The  tales  and  sketches  of  which  the  volume 
consists  profess,  accordingly,  to  be  founded  "  on  the  notes 
of  a  Home  Missionary."  Mr.  Rees,  in  short,  is  a  reli- 
gious philanthropist,  tinctured  in  a  slight  degree  with 
romance.  Instead  of  the  Voltarian,  reckless,  and  prurient 
spirit  with  which  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  are  saturated, 
the  "  Mysteries  pf  City  Life  "  are  redolent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament — modified  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Bees  by 
the  peculiar,  egotistical,  and  exaggeratory  temperament 
characteristic  of  the  Americans.  Prom  Mr.  Rees*  pencil, 
however,  as  well  as  from  Eugene  Sue's,  the  picture  is  one 
of  unmitigated  blackness.  The  woes  and  privations  of 
estrone  poverty,  or  the  hideous  excesses  of  criminal 
depravity,  form  the  staple  of  his  sketches,  interlarded  *j 
with  copious  denunciations  of  the  unfeeling  selfishness  of 
the  rich,  Jhe  only  ray  of  light  observable  amidst  this 
dense  gloom  is  the  Home  Missionary  carrying  bread  to  the 
hangry,  and  the  consolation  of  the  gospel  to  the  dying. 
There  is  a  grave  error  in  thus  converting  society  into  a 
**  chamber  of  horrors.'9  The  world  is  made  to  appeal'  so 
much  worse  and  more  hopeless  than  it  is,  that  the  virtuous 
are  apt  to  he  at  once  shocked  and  disheartened ;  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  rich  to  be  still  further  repelled ;  and  phi- 
lanthropy itself  to  drop  its  hands  in  despair. 

"  Truth,"  U  has  often  been  remarked, "  is  stranger  than 
fiction;"  and  one  has  only  to  read  the  revelations  of  this 
volume  to  feel,  that  in  the  every-day  life  of  large  cities, 
the  materials  of  the  most  stirring  romance  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  abundance.  Our  author  traverses  a  wide  field.  The 
career  of  the  drunkard,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  and  the 
seducer— the  poor  widow  making  shirts  at  ten  cents,  a- ) 


piece,  and  the  miser  gloating  ever  his  hoard  of  gold— ar* 
all  portrayed  with  a  vigour  and  precision,  which  prov6 
the  sincerity  of  the  author  and  the  authenticity  of  hi8 
materials.  Many  of  the  sketches,  of  course,  are  mere  com" 
monplace ;  but  others  arouse  the  feelings  and  rivet  the 
attention  as  deeply  as  the  best-ooaoeiyed  tales  of  fiction. 

One  of  our  anther's  stories,  entitled,  "  The  Murderer's 
Doom,"  we  will  abridge  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  certain  indications,  the  author  intimates  that  the 
leading  particulars  are  nat  purely  imaginary ; — 

*  Our  story  commences  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month 
of  lane,  1860,  in  the  log  hut  already  alluded  to ;  at  the  door  of 
wtiieh  sat,  on  this  oteaeion,  an  aged  man  and  two  young  girls. 
The  man's  age  was  probably  sixty,  and  although  his  head  was 
silvered  o'er  with  the  *  messengers  of  time,'  yet  the  cheerful  look 
and  well-built  frame  told  a  life  of  temperance  and  of  health. 
The  eldest  of  the  girls  was  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  the 
youngest  twelve ;  they  were  hoth  beautiful,  possessing  all  the 
attractions  of  youth,  with  its  healthful  glow  and  bloom. 

M  The  old  man's  hand  rested  on  the  head  of  his  eldest  child— 
his  grandchild — for  these  two  lovely  creatures  were  the  daughters 
of  the  old  man's  first-born,  his  only  child;— she  died,  bequeathing 
them  to  his  charge. 

M  *  Ida,  listen  to  me.  I  promised  thy  mother  te  watch  over 
thee,  and  I  will  do  it;  listen !  I  speak  bat  for  your  good.  Nay, 
droop  not.' 

" '  Speak,  dearest  grandfather,  I  will  obey  thee ;  and  have  I 
aotP' 

M  *  There  spoke  my  own  dear  child,  in  thee,  Ida.  She  lives 
again  for  me !  * 

" '  What  would  you,  grandfather  P ' 

" '  Ida,  thai  man  has  been  seen  near  our  hnt ;  it  is  a  lone, 
wild  spot,  and  he  can  have  no  business  or  cause  to  Unger  in  its 
vicinity.  It  bodes  no  good  to  thee,  Ida,  and  to  me— bnt  no 
matter.  I  am  too  old  to  act  the  champion,  bnt  I  am  yet  your 
guardian,  your  father.  Listen  to  me,  Ida — avoid  thai  man ;  there 
is  danger  in  him  I ' 

"  As  the  old  man  spoke,  a  deep  blush,  whose  crimson  hue  was 
not  the  tint  of  conscious  innocence,  passed  over  the  cheek  of 
Ida.     She  looked  up,  however,  and  replied, 

** «  I  have  avoided  him,  father ;  indeed,  I  have.* 

" ( Promise  me,  Ida — nay,  swear — that  from  this  time  forth 
you  will  not  see  nor  speak  with  him.  Nay,  frown  not ;  I  speak 
as  one  having  the  right  so  to  do.  I  can  read  this  man ;  I  can 
trace  in  the  dim  perspective  a  career  of  crime,  as  the  past  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  guilt.  Nay,  in  my  dreams  I  see  him  crossing 
my  path,  and  before  him  on  the  green  sward  dark  shadows  pass, 
crimsoned  with  blood.  Daughter,  I  tell  thee  dreams  are  the 
forerunners  of  events  in  our  lives ;  they  come  as  shadow*,  bnt 
remain  with  us  realities.     Ida,  will  you  swear  f 

"  *  Dear  mther,  do  not  propose  an  oath;  why  should  Ida  swear  ? 
would  you  doubt  her  truth  P  No,  no ;  do  not  propose  an  oath. 
We  are  happy,  and  where  virtue  is  erime  cannot  come.' 

" '  True,  my  child,  I  am  a  foolish  old  man ;  bnt  why  is  this 
man  here — here  amid  the  deep  forests  t — has  he  told  thee,  child  P" 

" '  He  said  he  came  to  hunt  the  deer,  and  had  left  his  com- 
panions at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.* 
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"  *  I  like  him  not ;  mcn'e  facet  are  the  maps  of  the  human 
heart ;  those  who  study  them  and  trace  their  lines  can  read  their 
inmost  recesses.  I  left  the  city  years  ago,  because  the  mapped 
world  told  of  hidden  crimes.  The  gibbet  was  erected  in  public 
places,  and  the  whipping-poet  was  the  chief  ornament  of  our 
pleasure  grounds.  A.  moral  pestilence  was  abroad,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  curses.  I  came  here,  I  purchased  this  piece  of 
ground ;  'twas  here  thy  mother  died — you,  my  dear  children, 
have  been  my  only  companions  for  many  years.  Here,  amid  the 
wild  romantic  beauties  of  nature,  all  has  been  sunshine,  all  hap- 
piness. Hark !  do  you  hear  the  lone  whip-poor-will,  as  he  wings 
his  flight  down  the  valley? — are  such  sounds  heard  in  a  city  P  No! 
And  see  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  how  beautifully  they  gild  that 
long  lane  lined  with  forest  trees  ;  it  looks  like  the  pathway  of 
heaven;  but  the  air  grows  chilly;  come  in,  my  children;  the 
creatures  of  night  are  abroad,  and  the  woods  are  musical.  We 
should  be  happy,  my  children.' 

M  'And  are  we  not  happy,  grandfather  ?' 

M '  My  heart  does  not  beat  in  unison  with  nature.  I  feel  a 
depression  of  spirits ;  there  is  danger  somewhere — perhaps  to 
your  poor  old  grandfather.        *  *  * 

"Ida  and  the  stranger  met;  the  oath  had  not  been  adminis- 
tered!" *  •  •  •  • 

We  are  now  conducted  to  a  large  and  singular  care,  at 
the  base  of  the  Little  Savage  Mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
this  old  man  and  his  grandaughters  lived,  of  which  cave 
the  author  gives  a  minute  and  interesting  description. 
This,  however,  we  must  omit,  and  introduce  the  reader 
at  once  into  its  principal  apartment,  on  a  certain  dark  and 
thundering  night  :— 

"  At  the  head  of  a  table  sat  a  man  whose  age  could  not  be 
more  than  thirty  years:  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman, 
and  his  style  of  dress  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  His  fea- 
tures were  well  formed,  hair  black  and  curling  round  his  ears,  eyes 
sparkling  but  restless,  denoting  doubt  and  dark  suspicion,  if  not 
conscious  guilt.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  the  windows  of  the 
heart — they  are,  at  least,  the  medium  through  which  crime  is 
frequently  seen  to  look  out  on  the  broad  earth.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  glass,  and  was  standing  up,  as  were  some  fifteen  others — 
his  companions.  '  Now,  boys,'  he  exclaimed, '  let  us  drink  to  the 
memory  of  Porter,  the  mail  robber'  The  toast  was  responded  to 
by  all,  save  one ;  the  silence  of  this  man  was  marked  by  the 
chief,  but  not  noticed  at  the  time.  When  they  were  all  seated, 
and  the  glasses  replenished,  the  chief  spoke: — '  How  comes  it, 
Garson,  that  you  refused  to  drink  the  sentiment  I  gaveP — it  was 
to  the  memory  of  one  who,  while  living,  was  the  boldest  of  us 
all,  and  died  without  pceching.  Was  he  not  the  best  amongst  us?1 
"'If  he  was,  captain,'  replied  Garson,  'then  are  we  bad 
euough — Porter  has  his  deserts.' 

" '  Ha !  would  you  say  so  of  meP — for  know — listen,  men — 
and  thou,  white-headed  villain,  as  you  are,  that  I  was  with  him 
—it  was  I  who  escaped — ' 
"'You  are—' 

"'I  am  Ponteet — ay,  and  I  left  him  to  his  fate,  with  that 
white-livered  coward,  Wilson — I  fled,  and  while  you  were  rusti- 
cating here,  I,  under  an  assumed  name,  ventured  with  Porter  to 
rob  the  mail.' 

"  The  company  looked  surprised — Garson  was  silent. 
" '  Speak.  Garson — let  not  the  dead  mar  the  festive  board; 
speak!' 

" '  Why  should  I  speak P  Would  it  not  be  of  the  dead;  ay, 
not  him  alone — no,  no,  but  of  one  other.  He  is  gone  now — 
let  it  pass.' 
" '  I  will  not  let  it  pass — speak,  I  command !' 
"  'Learn,  then,  that  he  was  the  seducer  of  my  child,  my  Marian ; 
she  sleeps  yonder — ay,  in  the  robber's  burying-ground.  You 
all  know  the  story*  but  not  of  her  undoer.' 

44 '  Bah !  man,  this  is  all  folly.    We  owe  no  respect  to  virtue ; 
all  things  with  us  are  in  common — we  are  a  social  community.' 
' Tine,  true ;  but  yet  she  was  my  child* 
'  Ay !  you  lay  a  stress  on  'my  child,'  as  much  as  to  say,  she 
too  good  for  ui.    The  giil  in  yonder  room  is  not  your  child, 
yet  her  fate  is  Marian's.' 

" '  And  mark  me,  captain,  her  seducer's  fate  will  be  even  worse 
than  that  of  Porter.' 

"'Ha!  ah ! — a  prophet— a  prophet,'  was  the  general  excla- 
mation. 
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" '  Silence,  men— I  hear  the  signal— no  more  of  this : 
— to  busiuess;  and  while  you  are  preparing,  I  will  visit  my  rest 
of  the  Little  Savage.' 

"On  the  stone  bed  already  described,  but  now  completely 
covered  with  bear-skins,  and  curiously-wrought  coverlets,  at  the 
foot  of  it  stood  a  small  table,  upon  which  were  the  reqmshei 
for  the  toilet ;  in  fact,  the  chamber  presented,  if  not  a  cheerful, 
at  least  a  very  comfortable  appearance.  On  this  bed  lay  Ids, 
but  0,  how  changed !  The  glow  of  virtuous  health  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  cheeks ;  conscious  guilt  mantled  on  her  still 
lovely  face ;  and  the  bitter  smile  told  that  repentance  earn  ioa 
late.  'Yes,'  she  murmured,  'It  is  all  over  now,  and  I  have 
broken  the  old  man's  heart.  I,  too,  will  die ;  yes,  I  have  the 
means,  but  I  will  not  use  them  now.  Hark!  he  comes— the 
man  I  loved,  the  man  I  hate,  ay,  with  a  deep  and  bitter  hatred- 
he  approaches.' 

" '  So,  my  fair  one,  you  droop  in  my  cage,  eh !  Well,  I  will 
clip  your  wings,  and  then  you  may  go  forth — the  garden  of  year 
grandfather  may  again  revive  the  roses  which  once  bloomed  upon 
your  cheeks — nay,  girl,  you  are  free  now — but  mark  me  well, 
you  are  now  aware  who  I  am,  and  of  what  I  am  capable  of 
doing — these  hands  are  not  free  from  blood — breathe  bat  a  word, 
utter  but  a  syllable,  and  you  die.  There  is  danger  in  my  pstk, 
and  everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  my  safety  must  be  re- 
moved ;  do  you  hear,  girl  P ' 

** '  I  swear  never  to  betray  your  secret,  or  the  secrets  of  this 
cave.' 

" '  Good ! — there  lies  your  path,  and,  if  you  are  not  too  proud, 
there  is  gold  for  you.' 

"'Keep  your  gold,  sir ;  we  know  each  other  now;  but  mark 
me,  man  of  crime,  Ida  Somen  can  remember,  if  she  dare  not 
revenge.' 

" « Ah !  do  you  threaten  P  But  she  is  gone.'  The  villain  and 
the  base  seducer  stood  alone  in  that  little  chamber." 

Poor  Ida  experienced  a  bitter  fate.  She  found  the  log- 
hut  empty  of  inmates — her  grandfather  and  Mary  no- 
where to  be  found ;  and,  laying  down  her  wearied  frame  on 
the  bed,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  her  seducer,  and  mur- 
dered. The  old  man,  on  his  return,  found  her  lifeless  corpse, 
and  a  paper  written  by  her  hand  discovering  the  hiding 
place  of  her  betrayer  and  his  band  of  ruffians.  The  brave 
old  patriarch  formed  a  resolution  of  vengeance,  the  work- 
ing out  of  which  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  our 
author : — 

"  The  wol£  as  he  prowled  along  the  base  of  the  Little  Savage 
Mountains,  avoided  the  six  oaks,  which  the  reader  will  remember 
stood  near  the  robber's  cave.  Apart  from  the  dreaded  cave  sad 
its  mysterious  inmates,  the  wolf  had  another  cause  of  alarm — 
for  nightly,  near  and  around  the  spot*  a  dark  figure  was  seen, 
whose  silent  tread,  and  stealthy  motion,  alarmed  even  the  fiercest 
of  the  forest  animals.  That  dark  figure  stood  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  six  oaks — the  wind  whistled  drearily  and  lonely  there — 
no  other  sound  was  heard.  He  glanced  out  from  his  shadowed 
position,  into  the  clear  light  of  the  moon.  '  It  cannot  be,'  he 
exclaimed,  'for  six  nights  have  I  watched  here;  and — hark! 
what  sounds  are  those  P ' 

"  At  that  moment  the  secret  door  of  the  cave  opened,  the 
glare  of  light  from  the  lamp  already  alluded  to  fell  directly 
among  the  trees,  making  a  silvery  pathway  far  into  the  forest — and 
there,  in  the  double  light  of  moon  and  lamp,  to  the  surprise  of 
several  men  who  emerged  from  the  cave,  stood  the  form  of  a 
man !  The  moment  he  was  aware  of  being  seen,  he  turned  and 
fled.  'Silence,  men — close  the  door,  secure  well  the  entrance 
— I  will  pursue  the  spy* — keeping  his  eye  on  the  retreating 
figure,  whose  exertions  were  feeble,  for  he  was  old.  Finding 
that  he  was  pursued,  he  made  directly  to  the  table-rock  alluded 
to  in  our  first  page — its  sides  were  rugged — but,  as  the  old  man 
reached  it,  he  made  a  bound,  and  having  secured  a  resting-place, 
he  soon  reached  the  top.  It  was  an  entire  flat  surface  of  some 
sixty  feet  square,  with  a  few  stinted  trees  clinging  to  its  sides, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  border  to  a  picture  frame— ike  ndyed wtt 
not  yet  imagined  by  the  artist.  As  the  old  man  stood,  up,  the 
moonlight  displayed  his  full  and  yet  vigorous  form;  he  dashed 
aside  an  old  cloak,  clutched  a  peculiar-shaped  knife,  and  awaited 
his  approaching  enemy — one  of  the  fgwree  of  the  pamtmg  was 
already  sketched.     *  Oh ! '  he  exclaimed, '  that  it  may  prove  her 
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seducer!1  As  lie  spoke,  a  portion  of  the  branches  of  a  tree 
were  rudely  thrust  aside,  and  a  man  sprang  upon  the  rock ;  and 
there,  free  to  face,  stood  the  pursued  and  the  pursuer.  Another 
faure  of  tk*  printing  was  sketched. 

"'Ah!'  art  thou  the  spyP'  exclaimed  the  robber. 

*'Spy! — yes,  I  am;  and  for  six  nights  have  I  watched  for 
thee.    Now,  villain,  this  platform — your  grave  or  mine!' 

"  'Old  man,  I  will  not  strike  as  I  meditated — your  white  hairs 
protect  yon.' 

"'No  each  excuse  have  you,  base  villain ! — I  dare  strike.' 
So  saying,  the  old  man  struck  Ponteet  full  in  the  face  with  his 
open  hand.  'That,'  he  cried,  'for  my  wrongs — and  this  for 
Ida's* 

"Quick  as  thought,  and  before  his  astonished  victim  could 
prepare  for  defence,  his  desperate  enemy  had  him  by  the  throat. 
'Pray,  man  of  blood,  pray;  I  would  not  murder  soul  and  body.' 
Dragged  to  the  rock  by  the  almost  superhuman  strength  of  the 
old  man,  Ponteet  crouched,  trembling  as  it  were,  at  his  feet. 
Hie  old  man's  hat  had  fallen  off — his  white  hairs  were  stream- 
ing in  the  air — his  left  hand  clutched  the  throat  of  Ponteet,  and 
in  his  right  he  held  the  knife  alluded  to.  The  design  of  the 
picture  woe  made.  The  robber  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  his 
most  daring  part  cowed,  he  gazed  upon  the  dilated  form  of  the 
avenger  in  fear  and  awe.  '  Pray,  man  of  blood,  pray — you  shall 
have  time — soul  and  body  should  not  perish  at  one  blow.  Hark ! 
I  hear  your  comrades — be  quick.'  Voices  were  now  heard  as  if 
approaching  the  scene  of  strife. 

K '  Speak  not,  or  I  strike.  Pray,  I  say — one  word  on  heaven, 
and  I  wffl • 

"The  wretched  man  having  now  somewhat  recovered,  and 
hearing  the  voice*  of  his  companions,  made  a  desperate  effort, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feet.    '  Ah !  you  would  murder 
me,  hoary-headed  villain,  bnt  I  will  foil  you.'     So  saying, 
he  drew  from  his  breast  a  knife,  and  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
at-  the  old  man — shouting  at  the  same  time,  to  the  full  ex- 
tant of  his  voice,   'Help,  help — murder—'     The  interest 
of  ike  subject    of  the  picture  increases.      The    blow  was 
warded  off,  and  the  knife  of  the  avenger  was  instantly  buried 
deep  in  the  shonmVr  of  his  victim.    The  wound,  although  bad, 
was  not  a  fetal  one.    In  vain  did  Ponteet  cry  for  help — it  ap- 
proached slowly  np  the  mountain  top— in  vain  he  struggled  to 
gain  the  least  advantage :  but  his  every  motion  was  watched  and 
guarded  against.     '  Now,'  thundered  the  old  man, '  your  doom  is 
sealed.    Pray,  I  say — pray ;  call  on  heaven  to  forgive ! — Hark ! 
your  friends  approach! — Pray — ah — they  come!'     At  that  mo- 
ment the  heads  of  two  or  three  men  were  seen  above  the  table- 
rack.  'It is  too  late—  soul  and  body — soul  and  body— my  oath',  my 
oath— one  more  straggle — one  groan — and  Ponteet — was  dead ! 
The  old  man  threw  down  the  bloody  knife — gave  one  look  on  the 
ghastly  form,  as  it  lay  there  in  the  broad  moonlight — he  drew  a 
long  breath— heaved  a  sigh,  one  of  sorrow  and  despair — raised 
his  hands  supplicating  toward  heaven — and  then  disappeared 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  rock,  and  his  dark  form  was  soon 
lost  in  the  darker  shades  of  the  forest. 

"When  the  followers  of  Ponteet  reached  the  rock,  they  found  him 
dead,  and  as  they  listened,  the  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the 
avenger !  From  some  cause  or  another,  the  body  of  the  murdered 
nan  was  left  where  the  deed  was  committed.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  the  band  dispersed,  and  the  tomb  of  Ponteet  (whose  real 
name  was  Meason)  became  the  home  of  the  vulture.  Years 
passed  away  ;  the  mouldering  flesh  and  clothes  of  the  dead  man 
fell  from  his  hones,  and  were  eaten  by  the  '  obscene  birds'  of 
night,  or  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  tempests  of  many  days. 
Bat  the  skeleton  still  remains,  and  to  this  day  attracts  the  notice 
of  ths  curious  traveller.  *  *  * 

"More  years  have  passed  away.  The  scene  has  been  forgotten 
—the  events  long  since  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention. 
.  "  In  the  Arch  Street  burying  ground!,  where  repose  the  bones 
of  'Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Deborah  his  wife,'  a  neat  grave- 
stone is  still  to  be  seen,  which  tells  the  stranger  beneath  it  lies 
the  remains  of  '  Robert  Some&s,  aged  79,  who  departed  this 
life,  January  1st,  1839 ;  erected  to  lus  memory  by  Mary.'  " 

One  conclusion  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  reader  by 
Mr.  Sees'  delineations,  and  that  is,  the  fearful  amount  of 
poverty  and  crime  existing  in  the  bosom  of  American  society, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  derived  from  bonndless 
territory  and  democratic  institutions.  The  worst-condi- 
tioned cities  of  tife~old  world  could  Scarcely  produce  more 


heart-rending  scenes  of  wretchedness  than  ate  described  by 
Mr.  Bees,  as  quite  common  in  Philadelphia.  From  so  sen- 
sitive a  writer,  we  are  prepared,  of  course,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  some  exaggeration  ;  but  so  many  harrowing  pic- 
tures roust  necessarily  have  an  extensive  foundation  of 
fact.      But  hear  what  our  author  himself  says  on  this 

point : — 

"  There  are  situations  in  life,  scenes  of  misery  and  distress, 
brought  on  by  dissipation,  and  a  moral  depravity,  with  which 
many  of  my  readers  are  totally  unacquainted.  Hence  these  sketches 
may  seem  as  romances,  instead  of  what  they  really  are,  sad  realities. 
We,  on  one  occasion,  asserted,  through  the  public  press,  in  this 
city,  that  at  the  lowest  calculation, '  three  thousand  persons  arose 
every  morning  without  having  any  fixed  place  of  lying  down  at 
night.'  A  charge  so  bold,  astounding,  as  it  did,  those  who  never 
think  of  the  poor,  created  some  excitement.  But,  fortunately  for 
us,  there  were  those  who  had  made  the  subject  a  study,  and  when 
the  late  Mathew  Carey  endorsed  the  assertion,  there  were  no 
longer  doubts  of  the  fact.  Societies  were  then  formed,  having 
for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
but,  alas !  they  did  not  reach  those  who  most  needed  aid ! 

"  The  poor  family  reduced  to  the  lowest  grade  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  by  the  vile  and  frequent  use  of  spiritous  liquors, 
found  no  favour  with  those  benevolent  institutions;  and  the 
writer  of  this  heard  one  of  their  most  religious  members  say, 
'  that  they  had  no  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  righteous,*  and 
actually  added,  'the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on 
their  children ! '     And  this  was  charity ! 

"  We,  at  that  time,  pointed  out  the  receptacles  of  the  poor  out- 
casts from  society  and  benevolent  sympathy ;  we  gave  to  onr 
sketches  '  local  habitations  and  a  name,'  such  as  they  were,  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  true.  In  all  large  cities,  hordes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  found,  who  are  incapacitated  for 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  love,  or  the  madness  for  rum.  They 
are  to  be  found  along  our  wharves,  congregating  around  and  about 
low  grogeries ;  hundreds  are  sent  forth  to  beg  and  steal ;  and  thus 
our  streets  are  crowded  with  half-clad,  half-grown  girls  and  boys, 
whose  very  appearance  bespeaks  a  perfect  knowledge  of  life  in  all 
its  worst  features.  Rag-pickers,  stealers  of  old  irou,  lead,  &c., 
are  also  a  numerous  class ;  and  at  night,  with  their  small  and  ill- 
gotten  stores,  they  are  seen,  in  the  lower  part  of  our  city,  ex- 
changing them  for  rum,  or  a  night's  lodging.  Those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  select  out  some  old  out-house  or  barn,  near  the  city ; 
others  creep  into  sheds  and  decayed  rooms  of  deserted  houses ; 
others  seek  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  crawl  like  hogs  under 
trees  and  bushes ! 

"This  is  not  all — alone — away  from  the  noise  of  the  city ;  in 
woods  and  barns,  these  wretched  creatures  howl  and  shout,  in 
their  maddened  dreams,  and  awake,  trembling  with  delirium  tre- 
mens, with  just  sufficient  reason  left  to  guide  them  to  the  city, 
when  more  rum  brightens  intellect,  to  madden  it  again  ere  night 
— and  this  is  life ! 

"As  stated  in  the  second  part,  there  are  houses  where  these 
wretches  are  received  at  three  cents.  a-head,for  a  night's  lodging — 
they  huddle  together  in  a  large  roojs,  covered  over  with  straw — 
men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately  together,  and  all  rav- 
ing and  shouting  in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity ! " 

So  much  for  the  results  of  drunkenness.  Some  of  the 
wretchedness,  however,  depicted  by  our  author  must,  we 
fear,  be  traced  to  some  more  political  source  than  "  dissi- 
pation and  moral  depravity."  Take  the  following  sketch, 
for  example,  of  a  poor  widow  and  her  family,  on  a  Satur- 
day night : — 

"The  streets  were  deserted;  a  poor  woman  was  seen  wending 
her  solitary  way  towards  a  cluster  of  small .  houses  in  the  sou- 
thern part  of  the  city.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  cloak, 
around  which  the  winter  wind  swept  keenly,  and  with  searching 
power.  The  snow  fell  in  large  flakes,  and  her  feet  was  scarcely 
protected  from  the  crusts  of  ice  which  encumbered  her  way.  She, 
however,  passed  swiftly  on — for  her  children  were  awaiting  her 
coming  with  hungry  and  eager  looks,  and  what  had  the  widowed 
mother  for  them  P  '  The  proceeds  of  two  shirts  at  twelve  and  a- 
half  cents  eachP  It  was  a  Saturday  night,  the  night  of  all  others 
to  the  young  and  innocent  the  most  pleasing ;  it  is  the  eve  of  tiio 
holy  Sabbath,  and  their  ltttle  hearts  yearned  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  its  moral  and  blessed  light,    fror  miserable  beings  werq 
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clustered  around  a  wretched  Are,  their  toes  were  peeping  from 
their  wont-out  stockings,  and  their  ragged  garments  hung  loose- 
ly around  them.  These  children  had  seen  bettor  days.  It  waa 
when  their  lather  was  with,  and  provided  for  them  i  he  waa  dead 
now,  and  the  only  aurviving  parent  struggled  on  through  poverty 
in  all  iti  phases,  to  keep  a  roof,  such  as  it  was,  above  their  little 
heads.  Piece  by  piece  of  her  furniture  was  disposed  of  to  pro- 
vide for  them  until  there  waa  scarcely  anything  left  but  a  bed,  a 
table,  and  a  few  chairs.  Let  us  stand  apart  and  listen  to  the 
prattle  of  the  children.  'Sister,'  stys  a  little  hoy  of  about  nine 
years  of  age, '  if  yoa  will  aew  np  these  trousers,  I  can  go  to  Son- 
day  school  to-morrow ;  see,  it  is  only  a  rent,  and  my  shoes  will 
do,  I  am  sore,'  The  sister,  a  girl  of  some  twelve  years  old,  looked 
at  the  pale-meed  hoy,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
'I  will  mead  them,  Billy,  dear ;  hat  your  shirt  is  not  fit;  see  how 
the  collar  looks,  aad  yoa  know  it  is  the  only  one  yon  have.1 

"  *  I  can  tarn  the  collar  down,  for  I  should  like  to  go  to  Sun- 
day school  to-morrow — hark,  how  the  wind  whistles— where  is 
mother P    I  am  cold!' 

M 'She  will  be  here  directly.  Go  you,  James,  and  bring  up 
some  more  ehips,  for  mother  will  be  cold ;  and,  Jacob,  you  had 
hatter  dean  your  shoes,  and  brush  your  coat,  for  you  must  go 
to  Sunday  sehool  while  your  shoes  are  good — they  will  not  last 
long,  and  then  yam  will  have  to  stay  at  home  too.' 

"  'Perhaps  not,  sister;  I  may  get  something  to  do  nest  week. 
I  have  the  promise  of  a  boy  to  help  him  to  sell  newspapers,  and 
I  may  get  enough  to  buy  another  pair.  Am  I  aot  old  and  strong 
enough  to  do  that  ?  Why,  I  have  learned  already  to  cry  papers. 
Bark !  there  comes  mother ;  yes,  I  knew  her  step.' 

"  The  door  opened,  and  the  wretched  parent  gazed  on  her  four 
shivering  children,  aa  they  joyfully  started  up  and  clung  around 
her.  She  kissed  them  all,  and,  patting  on  a  smiling  face  to  hide 
her  grief,  she  began  to  prepare  their  humble  meaL  A  mother's 
love !  who  can  portray  a  mother's  love  for  her  children  P  No 
one.  It  is  an  indescribable  feeling,  known  only  to  the  angels  in 
heaven.  It  is  an  unwritten  story ;  and,  like  the  music  of  nature, 
it  has  no  gamut.    The  twenty-five  cents  was  all  the  money  she 


The  volume  abounds  with  similar  sketches  of  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by  the  victims  of  ill-requited  labour ;  and 
Mr.  Bees  is  very  indignant  against  certain  benevolent 
societies  which  give  out  work  to  the  unemployed,  at  reduced 
wages,  in  order  to  raise  relief  to  the  poor  who  are  unable 
to  labour ;  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the  grand  evil,  the 
non-employment — the  misery — which  existed  prior  to  the 
operations  of  such  societes,  and  which  rendered  them  ne- 
cessary. In  the  United  States,  as  in  less  favoured  countries, 
labour  does  not  always  command  its  necessary  rewatd ;  and 
from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  something  more  is  requi- 
site than  land  and  universal  suffrage  to  cure  society  of  the 
ills  of  poverty  and  destitution.  Communities,  in  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds  alike,  most  learn  to  be  more  frugal  of 
their*  means — to  submit  to  individual  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate^-to  be  more  attentive  to  their 
interests  as  a  whole  i  and  much  also  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  spirit  of  which  this  volume  is  an  emanation— the  bene- 
volent spirit  of  religion,  when  it  assumes  the  qualities  so 
profoundly  described  by  the  Divine  Master,  when  he  en- 
joined his  disciples  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves." 


Popular  Field  Botany.    By  Agues  Catlow.    1  Vol. 

London:  fieeve,  Benham,  and  Reeve. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  the  same 
publisher*,  and,  so  fiv  as  we  have  seen,  forming  the  first 
of  the  series,  with  the  object  of  teaching  some  of  the 
Icienees  that  should  be  popular  with  the  young,  in  a  way 
likely  to  allure  them  into  the  study ;  but  the  three 
volumes  published  are  worthy  of  attention  from  the  old, 
for  the  text  is  ably  and  elegantly  written,  and  the 
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Field  botany  it  a  most  profitable  study,  displaying  the 
beneficence  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  what  we  often 
deem  bat  worthless  or  odious  weeds — things  to  be  rooted 
out — and  that  are  necessarily  extirpated  in  good  cultiva- 
tion, because  no  longer  required.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  creation  is  a  great  aid  to  an  intelligently  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  A  green-gardener  once,  who  was  strictly 
M  sound"  in  the  theological  opinions  derived  from  revelation, 
argued  that  Satan  liad  the  power  to  create  certain  things, 
and  he  made  all  the  weeds  and  the  sparrows.  If  he  had 
studied  more  carefully  the  plants  that  he  trampled  under- 
foot, and  the  habits  of  the  birds  against  which  he  waged 
perpetual  war,  he  would  have  seen  good  reason  to  change 
his  opinions.  These  works  are  written  wKh  the  Intention 
of  making  the  respective  studies  pleasing  to  the  young, 
and  morally  and  religiously  useful.  Miss  Catlow  thai 
explains  the  spirit  infused  into  the  works:— 

H  What  can  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  or  a  walk 
into  the  country,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  seen  in  the  woods 
and  hedges0  or  what  more  instinctive  to  a  ehSd  when  H  has 
gathered  a  pretty  bunch  of  flowers,  than  to  point  out  to  it  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  minute  parts,  the  contrivances  for 
the  ripening  or  preservation  of  the  seed,  or  the  uses  of  its  recti 
or  juices  P  Many  useful  moral  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  yoanj 
in  a  country  walk,  if  this  pursuit  is  understood  aad  appreciated. 
Some  persons  are  disposed  to  think  it  a  useless  study,  and  to 
laugh  at  those  who  pursue  it  zealously,  aad  ridicule  them  for 
showing  great  delight  at  the  discovery  of  a  new  plant  they  have 
not  before  met  with;  but  if  they  will  eompare  this  eathueiafBi 
with  their  own  in  any  favourite  study,  they  will  find  the  fceliag 
similar.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  custom  to  look  ea  weeds  with 
contempt,  and  to  forget  that  they  are  equally  the  work  of  God 
with  the  planets  or  suns,  and  that  every  insignificant  herb  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  the  creation. 
As  this  little  book  is  only  intended  far  those  who  really  wish  to 
know  something  of  this  part  of  the  works  of  nature,  I  need  my 
no  more  by  way  of  inducement,  but  turn  to  the  object  of  the 
work." 

The  authoress  takes,  seriatim,  the  botany  etf  the  months, 

beginning  with  January,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  little 
doing,  while  there  is  really  much  preparing.  February,  we 
know,  to  abundantly  rich  in  good  things-— the  violet  on 
the  brae,  the  primroee  on  the  bank,  the  gowan  in  the 
grass,  the  daisy  in  the  garden,  and  the  graceful  snow- 
drop amongst  the  melting  wreaths  of  winter.  March  is 
peculiarly  plentiful  in  work  for  the  field  botanist;  but  here 
is  what  Miss  Catlow  has  to  say  under  March:— 

"How  delightful  is  the  first  breath  of  spring,  felt,  or 
rather  anticipated,  in  this  month;  the  bitter  winds,  frosts,  sad 
snows,  begin  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun,  and  the  hope  that 
we  may  soon  again  wander  in  the  fields  and  lanes  is  revived*  and 
our  accustomed  rambles  impatiently  looked  forward  to  as  s 
source  of  real  delight.  Though  every  contented  and  weft, 
regulated  mind  may  find  pleasure  out  of  doors,  during  even  the 
dreary  weather  of  the  winter  months,  still,  those  fond  of  botanie- 
ing  must  welcome  the  period  when  they  may  return  from  a  walk, 
laden  either  with  their  old  fevourites  (which  revive  memories  ef 
the  past),  or  with  new  species,  whose  peculiarities  they  may  be 
anxious  to  examine.  There  is  not  a  purer  or  more  imprering 
pleasure  than  that  of  the  examination  of  plants,  for  erery 
investigation  will  open  new  beauties  to  the  observer,  and 
many  an  insignificant  weed  (as  we  may  deem  it)  if  brought 
home  and  examined  with  a  magnifier,  astonishes  ns  by  its 
extraordinary  formation.  I  advise  young  botanists  to  examiss 
minutely  all  the  plants  they  gather,  even  if  they  know  not  their 
names,  because  this  close  inspection  fiuniliarizesthem  with  their 
different  parts,  which  knowledge  they  will  find  very  uaerul  at 
they  advance  in  rtudy.  The  endless  variety  astonishes  the  think- 
ing mind,  and  we  are  continually  strueh  with  the  purpose  asi 
foresight  displayed  by  what  appear  trifling  peculiarities.  Some- 
thing  new  is  constantly  found,  and  our  admiration  and  gratituds 
are  continually  called  forth.1* 

What «  angular  pest  arc  ttoft  H]7  Ufa  flames  to 
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young  botanists;  many  of  whom,  especially  the  most  en- 
thusiastic— young  ladies,  namely — are  not  quite  so  good 
Latin  scholars  as  they  should  be. 

Scientific  men  may  wish  to  establish,  or  rather  to  main- 
tain, a  common  language;  but  Latin  names  for  our  dearest 
flowers  or  our  homeliest  weeds  are  gross  outrages  on  our 
own  old  Saxon  language.  Where  is  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing the  "Forget-me-not"  "  MyosotU  palustris?"— and, 
by  the  way,  if  pure  Latin  were  used,  we  should  quarrel  less 
with  the  custom.  Miss  Catlow  gives  the  English  name 
along  with  the  doggerel  and  scientific  version,  and  so  no 
complaint  can  well  rest  against  her  book.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  before  the  following  reason  for  the 

name  of  the  "  Forget-me-not:'* — 

M  A  lady  and  gentleman,  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
perceived  some  of  its  bright  bine  flowers;  the  lady,  wishing  to 
possess  it,  her  companion  politely  attempted  to  gather  it  for  her, 
hot,  in  so  doing,  slipped  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  exclaim- 
ing as  he  sank,  ' Forget  me  not!1  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  romantic  incident;  bat  by  some  means  this  flower  has 
been  considered  the  emblem  of  friendship  in  almost  every 
country." 

We  do  net  yet  know  that  the  uses  of  all  our  common 
plants  have  been  discerned ;  but  the  purposes  of  some  of 
them  hare  been  lost.  The  mode  of  manufacturing  beer 
from  heather  is  lost,  and  yet  it  was  practised  at  one  time 
In  th.s  country,  and  that  not  "  a  long  time  ago."  Many 
of  na'have  admired  and  gathered  the  cotton-grass  may  it 
not  yet  be  substituted  for  some  of  that  raw  material  brought 
from  far  countries  at  a  great  cost?  The  experiment 
deserves  a  trial;— 

"  One  species  of  the  interesting  plant  called  cotton-grass 
stay  be  feand  early  in  the  season.  The  flower  expands 
now,  but  the  seed,  which  is  the  conspicuous  part,  and  attracts 
the  eye  at  a  distance,  is  scarcely  seen  till  next  month.  The 
silky  corering  of  its  seeds  might  serf  e  as  the  softest  imaginable 
lining  to  a  bird1  a  nest,  bat  whether  it  is  thus  used  I  do  not 
know.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  appendage  to 
the  seeds  of  this  genus.  At  a  distance  on  the  boggy  heaths, 
where  the  plant  grows,  it  looks  like  little  locks  of  wool  floating 
with  the  wind,  bat  on  examination,  its  substance  is  found  to  be 
considerably  mors  fine  and  soft.  It  is  eatremely  white  and 
glossy,  and,  being  as  soft  as  down,  is  in  some  places  used  for 
■tutting  pillows.  It  is  probably  brittle,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
ssaanmctiired  into  any  artiele  of  clothing;  but  as  oattls  are  fond 
of  its  leaTes,  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  former  cultivated  this 
pretty  plant,  that  we  might  see  whole  fields  of  these  waving 
feathers.** 

**  Who  would  hare  thought,"  many  a  peasant  would  say, 
•that  a  scientific  gentleman  would  have  fallen  on  his  knees 
to  thank  God  for  a  whin-bush  ?"  but  read  the  following 
abort  extract:— 

•  Vkx  Burcpaut,  common  fhrze,  whin,  or  gone,  begins  flower- 
ing very  early  in  the  year,  and  often  before  the  commencement, 
for  occasional  bashes  will  appear  in  the  autumn  m  fall  flower. 
Its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  heathy  and 
often  desolate  looking  places  in  which  it  grows.  It  prefers  a 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  and  is  rare  in  the  Highlands.  A  very 
bushy  shrub,  from  two  to  fire  feet  high,  beset  with  thorns,  leaves 
small,  and  thorn-tipped  flowers,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  bright-yel- 
low. Two  egg-shaped  spreading  bracteas  at  the  base  of  the 
Calyx.  When  Hansen*  came  to  England  he  was  so  delighted  with 
tins  beautiful  plant,  that  it  is  said  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
Qed  for  producing  so  handsome  a  shrub.  He  tried  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Sweden  on  his  return,  but  foiled,  as  the  climate  was 
toe  severe,  though  here  it  grows  on  our  bleakest  commons.  It 
Is  occasionally  seen  in  the  greenhouses  of  that  country,  and  in 


to  a  considerable'  distance,  so  that  where  this  plan 
id  it  soon  spreads.     A  variety  found  in  Ireland  ia      *• 


the  seed 

once  fixed 

known  in  our  gardens ;  it  does  not  flower  so  plentifully  aswell 

other,  but  its  prickles  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  cattl  the 

extremely  fond  of  it."  e  are 

And  yet  what  propriety  is  there  in  bothering  the 
lish  world  with  "  Ulex  Europsens"  to  signify  th  BnT- 
own  deep-green  whins,  with  their  bright  yellow  flower** 
and  their  long  "pea  pod* '-like  seed-valves,  that  rattle 
away  so  lightsomely  in  August,  scattering  the  seed  for 
next  year's  crop. 

#  After  all,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  would  not  wonder 
at  the  gratitude  of  Linnmus  for  the  furze  of  England  and 
the  whins  of  Scotland,  since  they  are  olten  grateful  for  the 
supper  from  the  stone  trough  which  they  afford  to  the  cow 
— the  cow  that  would  go  dry  without  them — when  grass 
is  short  or  ill  to  obtain. 

Whins  and  broom  were  the  green  cropping  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  broom  is  for  from  a  mere  ornament.  It  makes, 
indeed,  a  somewhat  "heady"  mixture  for  cows,  because, 
indeed,  it  is  "narcotic,"  and  can  produce  "strong beer;" 
but  the  broom  is  a  profitable  crop,  if  well  managed,  and 
for  its  beauty,  we  have  the  authority  of  more  than  one  old 
gong— but  first  among  them  all, 

"  The  broom — the  bonny,  bonny  broom — 
The  broom  of  the  Cowden  knowes." 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  drawn  and  coloured 
with  much  taste. 


It  is  a  very  useful  plant,  its  young  shoots  being  eaten  by 
and  its  podded  seeds  by  aamaiouf  birds.    To  the  poor, 
it  is  invaluable  for  winter  firing. 
uIts  pod,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  suddenly  bursts  with  some 

trite,  mi  each  vtAre  iqUi  ttwKiata  « spiial  form,  and  ratters 


The  Birds   of   Jamaica,     By    Philip    Henry    Crosse. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  volume,  which  has  been  in  our 
possession  for  a  long  time,  by  the  one  we  have  mentioned 
above.  It  occurs  to  us  that  though  we  have  read  the 
work  with  much  pleasure,  yet  we  have  omitted  it  from 
this  register  ;  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  known  and  read, 
we  make  the  satisfaction  still  within  our  power,  by  quot- 
ing one  or  two  passages  which  we  had  put  in  type  long 
since,  and  they  will  certify  the  good  qualities  of  a  work 
that  has  been  warmly  and  deservedly  recommended  by 
many  of  our  contemporaries.  The  birds  of  Jamaica  are 
necessarily  very  different  from  our  own ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  they  be  prettier,  or  more  useful,  for  have  we  not 
many  active  insect  catchers  as  clever  as  the  green-headed 
tody,  although  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  not 
quite  so  many  insects  for  them  to  catch  :— 

M  It  is  instructive  to  note  by  how  various  means  the  wis- 
dom of  God  has  ordained  a  given  end  to  be  attained.  The 
swallow  and  the  tody  live  on  the  same  prey,  insects  on  the 
wing ;  and  the  short,  hollow,  and  feeble  wings  of  the  latter 
are  as  effectual  to  him  as  the  long  and  powerful  pinions  are 
to  the  swallow.  He  has  no  powers  to  employ  in  pursuing 
insects,  but  he  waits  till  they  come  within  his  circumscribed 
range,  and  no  less  oertainly  secures  his  meal. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  tody  eating  vegetable  food  ;  but 
I  have  ooaasionnlly  found  in  its  stomach,  among  minute 
coleopterous  and  hymenopterou9  insects,  a  few  small  seeds. 
One,  which  I  kept  in  a  cage,  would  snatch  worms  from  me 
with  impudent  audacity ;  and  then  beat  them  violently 
against  the  perch  or  sides  of  the  cage  to  divide  before  he 
swallowed  them. 

"  One,  captured  with  a  net  in  April,  on  being  turned  into 
a  room,  began  immediately  to  catoh  flies  and  other  minute 
insects  that  flitted  about,  particularly  little  destructive  tin*- 
adae  that  infested  my  dried  birds.  At  this  employment,  he 
continued  incessantly  and  most  successfully  all  that  evening 
and  all  the  next  day,  from  earliest  dawn  to  dusk.  He  would  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  tables,  on  the  lines,  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
floor,  glancing  about,  now  and  then  flitting  up  into  the  air, 
when  the  snap  of  hi*  beak  announced  a  capture,and  he  return* 
ed  to  some  station  to  eat  it.  He  would  peep  into  the  lowest  and 
darkest  corners,  even  nnd  Ml  tables,  for  the  little  globose, 
long-legged  spiders,  wb  ich  he  would  drag  from  their  webs  and 
swallow,    fie  Bought  theft*  also  about  the.  oiUjng  an  walls, 
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and  found  Terr  many.  I  have  said  that  be  continued  at  this 
employment  all  day  without  intermission,  and,  though  I  took 
so  account,  I  judged  that,  on  an  average,  be  made  a  capture 
per  minute.  We  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  the  immense 
number  of  insects  destroyed  by  these  and  similar  birds ; 
bearing  in  mind  this  was  ia  a  room,  where  the  human  eye 
scarcely  recognised  a  dozen  insects  altogether,  and  that 
in-  the  free  air,  insects  would,  doubtless,  be  muoh  more 
numerous.  Water  in  a  basin  was  in  the  room,  but  I  did 
not  see  bim  drink,  though  occasionally  he  perched  on 
the  brim ;  and  when  I  inserted  his  beak  into  the  wa- 
ter, be  would  not  drink.  Though  so  actively  engaged 
in  bis  own  ocoupation,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  presence  of 
man ;  be  sometimes  alighted  voluntarily  on  our  beads, 
■boulders,  or  fingers,  and  when  sitting  would  permit  me  at 
any  time  to  put  my  hand  over  him  and  tike  bim  up ; 
though,  when  in  the  hand  he  would  struggle  to  get  out. 
e  seemed  likely  to  thrive,  but  incautiously  settling  in  front 
of  a  dove-cage,  a  surly  bald  pate  poked  his  head  through  the 
wires,  and  with  his  beak  aimed  a  cruel  blow  at  the  pretty 
green  bead  of  the  unoffending  and  unsuspecting  tody.  He 
appeared  not  to  mind  it  at  first,  but  did  not  again  fly  ;  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  on  my  taking  him  into  my  hand, 
and  throwing  bim  up,  be  oould  only  flutter  to  the  ground, 
and  on  laying  him  on  the  table,  be  stretched  out  his  little 
feet,  shivered,  and  died." 

The  end  of  this  extract  is  very  pretty  and  affecting, 
yet  we  doubt  whether  the  insect  world  regarded  the  tody 
as  being  quite  so  unoffending  and  unsuspecting  a  bird  as 
the  author  considered  him.  The  romance  of  humming- 
bird life  is  sadly  destroyed  by  a  close  examination  of  their 
habits.  They  lire,  it  appears,  rather  more  on  animal 
than  vegetable  food,  and  we  find  very  few  "  vegetinarians" 
in  the  animal  world,  except  those  that  being  at  once  so 
large  and  numerous,  would  eat  the  world  up  very  soon  if 

they  took  flesh  diets  : — 

"  The  sustenance  of  the  humming-birds  is,  I  feel  assured, 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  insects.  That  they  seek 
the  nectar  of  flowers  I  readily  admit,  and  that  they  will 
eagerly  take  dissolved  sugar,  or  diluted  honey,  in  captivity, 
I  also  Know;  but  that  this  would  maintain  life,  or  nt  least 
vigour,  I  have  great  reasons  for  doubting,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  the  history  of  the  following  species:— I  have  dis- 
sected numbers  of  each  of  this  species,  and  have  iuvariably 
found  the  little  stomach  distended  with  a  soft  black  sub- 
stance, exactly  like  what  we  see  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
'Warblers,  which,  being  put  into  clear  water,  and  examined 
with  a  lens,  proves  to  be  entirely  composed  of  minute 
insects.'' 

They  engage  in  oivil  wars  also  with  great  vivacity  : — 

"  The  pugnacity  of  the  bumming  birds  has  been  often 
spoken  of;  two  of  the  same  species  can  rarely  suck  flowers 
from  the  same  bush  without  a  rencontre.  Mange,  however, 
will  even  drive  away  another  species,  which  I  never  observed 
the  others  to  do.  I  once  witnessed  a  combat  between  two 
of  the  present  species,  which  was  prosecuted  with  much  per- 
tinacity, and  protracted  to  an  unusual  length. *' 

And  they  have  their  serfs  in  the  shape  of  Benana  Quits 
—the  Sclaves  of  these  little  fierce  Magyars  : — 

"  A  little  Benana  Quit,  that  was  peeping  among  the  blos- 
soms in  his  own  quiet  way,  seemed  now  and  then  to  look  with 
surprise  on  the  combatants ;  but  when  the  one  had  driven  his 
rival  to  a  longer  distance  than  usual,  the  victor  set  upon  the 
unoffending  Quit,  who  soon  yielded  the  point,  and  retired, 
humbly  enough,  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  war — for  it 
was  a  thorough  campaign,  a  regular  succession  of  battles — 
lasted  fully  an  hour,  and  then  I  was  called  from  the  post  of 
observation." 

The  volume  contains  nearly  500  pages  of  equally  in- 
teresting descriptive  writing,  and  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the  colonies. 


Popular  British  Ornithology.   By  P.  H.  Gosse.    London : 
Reeve,  Benham,  and  Beeve. 

This  is  a  volume  of  a  similar  character  to  the  last,  but 
devoted  to  British  birds,  and  by  one  of  the  best  authors  in 
that  interesting  department  of  natural  history.  The  illus- 
trations are  very  abundant,  and  executed  in  a  similar  style 
to  these  of  the  preceding  volume.    The  scheme  adopted  in 


its  predecessor  is  also  followed  in  this  volume,  and  our 

ornithology  is  written  off  in  monthly  departments.    Mr. 

Grosse  writes  well;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  he  is  quite 

at  home  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Under  March,  be 

says: — 

"  Match. — But  we  will  leave  for  the  present  the  haiel  cop- 
pice and  its  little  musical  tenants,  and  the  labours  of  the  peasant 
and  the  furrowed  field,  and  the  flowery  meadows,  and  the  budding 
hedge-row,  and  seek  some  barren  mountain  top  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  The  dark,  broad  sides  of  "the  everlasting  hill* 
rear  themselves  up  everywhere  around  us,  their  feet  bathed  in 
the  tranquil  waters  of  their  winding  lochs,  and  their  many-shaped 
peaks  piercing  the  sky,  or  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  half-transparent 
mist.  The  air  is  sharp  and  bracing,  and  produces,  with  the 
scenery,  and  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  makes  us  feel  almost 
as  if  we  could  bound  up  the  mountain  side  as  swiftly  as  the  roe, 
or  mount  into  the  free  air  like  a  bird.  The  purple  and  broom 
heather  beneath  our  feet  has  a  springy  elasticity,  as  we  tread 
upon  it,  that  aids  the  illusion,  and  upwards  we  mount  with  s 
cheerful  contempt  of  difficulty.  But  the  distance  of  the  summit 
from  the  base  has  greatly  deceived  us;  we  walk  upward  and  up- 
ward, and  yet  the  peak  seems  scarcely  any  nearer ;  the  steepness, 
too,  increases  as  we  rise,  and  anon  we  get  above  the  boundary  of 
the  soft  heather,  and  our  feet  feel  the  roughness  and  hardness  of 
the  frowning  rock,  varied,  indeed,  with  many-tinted  lichens,  sad 
hidden  here  and  there  by  patches  of  moss  and  alpine  plants.  Hie 
summit  still  seems  to  be  in  the  sky  above,  bnt  on  looking  round, 
we  perceive  that  we  have  gained  a  great  elevation;  many  peaks  are 
now  below  our  level,  and  the  eye  can  penetrate  into  multitudes  of 
Utile  secluded  nooks  and  chasms,  and  dells  among  them,  and 
can  discern  many  a  tarn,  or  lofty  mountain-lake,  spread  out,  like 
many  sheets  of  silver,  in  the  recesses  of  the  dark  rocky  points. 
The  loch*  seems  so  immediately  beneath  our  feet,  that  a  pebble 
let  fall  would  drop  into  its  glassy  waters,  and  others  there  are 
more  distant,  which  we  catch  sight  of  as  we  ascend,  all  studded 
over  with  little  islets,  some  green  and  fair,  others  mere  barren 
rocks.  The  snow  lies  in  masses  in  the  hollows  around  as,  be- 
coming more  and  more  visible  as  we  ascend." 

Our  highest  Scotch  mountains,  where  yet  the  eagles  have 
their  eyries,  may  be  climbed  in  March;  but  it  is  not  a  safe 
journey  to  take  to  the  edge  of  the  precipices  of  the  Breri- 
ach,  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  Loch-na-Gar,  or  Ben  Nevis.  The 
professional  guide  will  scarcely  approve  of  young  students 
of  natural  history  making  the  trip  in  the  short  and  stormy 
days  of  March,  for  the  wind  then  revels  in  hurricanes 
round  these  sharp,  bare  summits,  only  they  are  not  bare 
then,  for  the  snow  fills  every  gulley,  and  throws  a  thick 
carpet  over  the  vast  masses  of  granite. 

Mr.  Grosse  deals  with  all  our  birds  in  the  following 
pleasing  and  instructive  style: — 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  different  species  of 
plovers  appear  in  larger  flocks  than  before,  for  the  numbers  are 
increased  by  the  families  of  young  that  are  now  fully  fledged,  and 
able  to  accompany  their  parents.  The  beautiful  golden  plover, 
having  associated  in  large  assemblages,  begins  to  leave  the  wild 
moors,  and  to  descend  upon  the  corn  fields  newly  sown,  and  the 
fallow  land,  where  the  larvae  of  various  insects,  earthworms,  and 
slugs,  which  constitute  their  favourite  food,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  Here  they  soon  become  exceedingly  fat,  and  in  this 
condition  they  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table ;  their  flesh  as- 
suming a  delicacy  of  flavour  in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the 
woodcock.  When  disturbed  or  alarmed,  the  flocks  mount  into 
air  a  few  yards  high,  and  wheel  round  and  round  in  large  circles 
above  the  head  of  the  intruder,  uttering  a  loud  and  shrill  whistle, 
and  after  performing  such  rapid  evolutions,  frequently  settle  again 
near  the  spot  whence  they  arose.  They  often,  however,  squat 
close  to  the  ground,  as  if  hoping  to  escape  observation,  by  lying 
perfectly  still;  and  often  the  flock  disperses  by  running  otst 
the  ground  in  different  directions,  in  which  they  display  great 
swiftness  of  foot." 


The  Cape  and  Its  Colonists.      By   George  Nicholson 
Jan.,  Esq.     1  vol.     London  :  Henry  Colburn. 
This  book  is  of  the  grumbling  species— one  which  we 
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dislike.  The  author  was  evidently  a  tolerably  rich  man, 
who  went  oat  to  the  Gape  in  the  hope  of  living  an  easy 
life,  with  Regent  Street  at  a  few  hoars'  distance.  He  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  for  the  Cape,  and  it  was  not  the 
country  for  him.  They  were  not  mutually  suitable,  and 
to  they  parted ;  hut  a  few  extracts  will  show  the  reason 
why.  And  first  as  to  the  author's  farm,  which  had  length 
and  width  sufficient,  if  it  wanted  depth: — 

"  On  taking  &  survey  of  my  location,  I  found  my  house  a  tole- 
rable one,  containing  four  rooms,  provided  with  the  usual  mud- 
floors,  not  baring  the  unusual  luxury  of  reed  ceilings;  and  my 
farm  consisted  of  about  35,000  acres  of  mountain  and  plain,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  district.  The  ex- 
tent of  my  possession  may  appear,  to  English  readers,  enormous; 
but  such  farms  are  common  in  the  colony.  The  property  cost 
about  £2,000,  and  is  calculated  to  carry  about  5,000  or  6,000 
sheep,  400  head  of  oxen,  and  a  troop  of  horses  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons ;  but  this  district  is,  as  well  as  most  others  in  the  colony, 
•abject,  although  to  a  mitigated  extent,  to  those  terrible  droughts 
which  happen  about  once  in  seven  years,  and  prevail  for  per- 
haps two  or  three  years  in  succession;  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  visitation,  so  great  an  amount  of  stock  would  overburthen 
the  place,  and  probably  some  loss  would  be  sustained  by  deaths, 
were  the  flocks  and  herds  confined  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
territory. 

"This  plain  statement  is  made,  perhaps,  against  my  own  in- 
terest; and  I  am  afraid  the  met  will  appear  poor  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  some  of  the  magniloquent  exaggerations  we  have 
seen  published  about  the  fertility  of  this  colony. 

"  Water  is  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  about 
sixteen  acres  of  good  soil,  and  exists  permanently  in  four  small 
springs  at  different  points  of  the  farm.  This  is  a  good  supply  here, 
and  is  in  proportion  with  the  other  capabilities  of  the  place. 
Having  bought  about  3000  sheep,  mostly  of  the  woolled  kind, 
and  some  of  them  of  good  quality,  including  about  thirty  mixed 
merinos  and  English  rams,  for  about  10s.  a-head,  300  full-grown 
cattle,  at  nearly  £2  each,  and  a  few  horses,  I  did  my  best  to  find  com- 
petent herdsmen,  and  set  to  work  as  a  stock  farmer.  Then  leav- 
ing my  place  in  charge  of  an  Englishman  I  had  taken  out  with 
me,  I  set  off  to  bring  up  my  family  from  TJitenhage.  This  I  ac- 
complished in  about  six  weeks." 

Water,  we  think,  may  be  found  on  Mr.  Nicholson's 
farm  by  boring  holes  judiciously,  as  the  Patriarohs  found 
it  in  former  times,  and  as  the  blacks  of  Australia  tell  the 
whites  thereof  that  they  may  find  it.  The  evil  of  farming 
is  thus  stated  at  page  65 : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  farmer  who  can  annually  increase  his 
flock  by  one-fourth,  or  augment  the  value  of  it  in  an  equal  ratio, 


after  deducting  the  number  consumed  for  food,  and  the  ordinary 
losses  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  may  esteem  himself  fortunate 
in  the  extreme." 

Farmers  who  could  live  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  their 
stock  annually,  in  this  country,  would  consider  that  they 
had  an  excellent  bargain.  This  gentleman  thinks  that 
goat  breeding  would  pay  better  than  sheep. 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  sheep  fanning  and  wool, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  colony  like  this,  goats  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  settler  much  better  as  stock,  in  most 
situations,  if  properly  attended  to,  and  the  utmost  possible  num- 
bers kept.  A  good  flock  of  goats  may  be  purchased,  as  they  run 
out,  at  about  2s.  Cd.  to  3s.  per  head.  The  skin  of  a  full-grown 
goat  generally  sells  for  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  the  fet  produced  from 
each  animal  in  good  condition,  is  worth  about  as  much,  and  the 
carcase  remains  on  the  profit  side  of  the  bargain.  Those  car- 
cases not  required  for  food,  and  for  which  a  market  could  not  ba 
found,  might  be  boiled  down  for  tallow ;  and  would,  by  that  pro- 
cess, yield  a  large  quantity  of  superior  quality,  which,  from  its 
hardness,  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  susceptible  of  preservation 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  if  necessary." 

Then  why  not  try  goats  ?  Better  do  anything  than 
grumble  and  go  idle.     Mr.  Nicholson  says  : — 

"  After  residing  upon  my  farm  some  months ;  the  total  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  necessary  domestic  servants  entailed 
such  hardships  upon  my  wife,  that  I  resolved  to  establish  her  at 
Cape  Town.  Having  consigned  the  management  of  my  stock  to 
my  brother,  and  made  the  necessary  travelling  arrangements,  we 
joyfully  started  for  that  delightful  place." 

When  he  got  there,  he  returned  again — 

"  To  divide  my  time  between  domestic  and  fanning  duties  as  I 
best  could." 

That  is  to  say,  between  the  farm  and  Cape  Town, 

which  incurred  a  journey  of  800  miles.     Even  that  did 

not  suffice — for 

M  Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  farm,  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
the  district  of  Colesberg,  and  the  country  across  the  Orange 
River ;  and,  adopting  the  usual  mode,  I  yoked  fourteen  stout 
oxen  to  my  waggon,  which  was  well  provided  with  Cape  flour, 
sugar,  and  salt,  and  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  wherewith 
to  attack  the  game." 

This  gentleman  could  not  succeed,  because  he  did  not 
attend  to  his  business,  and  had  never  learned,  or  had 
forgotten,  the  couplet— 

"  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 
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The  days  of  the  session  are  numbered,  and  draw- 
ing near  a  close.  With  the  exception  of  the  Na- 
vigation Law  bill,  nothing  has  been  done.  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  introduced  some  measures  to 
remove  several  of  the  objections  which  existed 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws — some 
of  those  exclusive  burdens  on  the  shipping  interest, 
for  even  naming  which  we  were  denounced  as 
Tories.  So  Mr.  Labouchere  must  be  a  Tory,  for  en- 
deavouring to  remove  them — an  unsuccessful  Tory, 
because  he  will  not  complete  his  work  in  the 
present  session — an  inconsistent  Tory,  for  he  has 
pressed  one  section  of  a  great  measure  far  before 
its  supporters — and  a  dishonest  Tory,  because  he 
has  left  the  burden  without  its  guerdon,  the  gifft 
to  pull  down  the  shipowners,  without  the  gaff,  to 
keep  them  up  ;  but  an  improving  Tory,  as  at 
length,  in  the  last  watches  of  a  dark  session,  light 


seems  breaking  on  his  obscured  and,  on  this 
matter,  opaque  mind,  leading  him  to  acknowledge, 
if  he  cannot  accomplish,  what  is  right. 

All  the  Scotch  bills  have  been  rejected;  and  we 
notice  with  pleasure  the  determination  displayed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  other 
Scottish  members,  to  prevent  in  future  that  gross 
negligence  towards  Scotch  business  on  which  we 
had  reason  in  last  Number  to  animadvert. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  simplify  the  in- 
vestment of  ecclesiastical  property  in  congrega- 
tions— a  measure  that  no  party  can  oppose,  and 
that  was  wanted  on  account  of  a  numerous  body  in 
society. 

The  Marriage  Affinities  Bill,  which  has  occupied 
so  much  of  the  time  of  both  houses  in  past  sessions, 
has  been  again  withdrawn,  after  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate had  made  himself  unnecessarily  unpopular  by 
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assisting  up«n9  and  carrying,  its  extension  to  Scot- 
land, inhere  it  ii  opposed  by  tho  people,  m  it  is 
also  opposed  by  very  nearly  all  classes  in  Ireland. 
The  measure  appears  to  as  likely  to  produce  more 
inconvenience  to  parties  suffering  under  the  great- 
est domestic  calamity  than  it  can  ever  help  them, 
oren  on  the  showing  of  its  zealous  advocates,  and, 
therefore,  it  should  not  certainly  be  pressed  on 
Scotland  and  Ireland  where  it  is  not  sought — where 
it  is  almost  universally  opposed. 

The  Ministry  may  take  their  white- bait  dinner 
with  great  glee  and  satisfaction,  but  next  morn- 
ing they  will  surely  review  the  labours  of  the  year 
with  some  compunction.  They  have  their  offices 
secured  to  them  for  the  next  six  months,  excepting 
most  untoward  accidents.  They  have  reached 
another  August,  and  its  happy  repose— not  in  dig- 
nity, but  in  safety;  yet  all  the  measures  which 
they  should  have  carried  are  delayed,  excepting 
that  one  regarding  the  ocean,  which,  however  it 
may  ultimately  prove — good  or  bad — in  itself,  was 
not  a  favourite  with  some  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch  towns  are  to  be  left  for 
another  year  without  the  Health  Promotive  Act — 
lor  want  of  which  so  many  lives  are  said  to  be  lost 
annually,  that  we  might  as  well  be  fighting  two  or 
three  battles  of  Acs  as  those  combats  with  the  pes- 
tilence of  various  forms  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
engaged.  The  failure  of  these  bills  is  altogether 
disgraceful  to  the  Administration,  or  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  House  of  Commons  has  to  account 
for  much  misspent  time  that  the  Government 
cannot  remedy ;  but  a  little  activity  in  saving  life 
was,  on  the  soundest  principles  of  radical  reform, 
more  desirable  than  in  saving  freight.  Economy 
Is  commendable,  wherever  it  can  honestly  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  mercy  is  still  better.  A  reduction 
of  one  shilling  in  freight  per  ton  or  per  cwt  is 
worth  having  ;  but  the  extension  of  a  life,  and  the 
postponement  of  a  burial,  is  a  greater  gain.  If 
disease  and  monopoly  stand  both  in  the  way,  and 
cannot  both  be  reduced  in  one  session,  strike 
at  the  major  evil.  The  Legislature  either  believe 
or  disbelieve  the  evidence  afforded  to  them  on  the 
sanatory  state  of  towns,  and  their  remedies.  If 
they  believe,  they  are  guilty  for  inaction  ;  if  they 
disbelieve,  why  did  they  promulgate  fearful  dreams 
as  facts  ?  We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  apathy 
on  this  topic. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  have  adopt- 
ed a  scheme  for  supplanting  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill  in  the  most  hideous  localities,  that  promises  to 
be  eminently  successful.  They  offer  prises  to  the 
dwellers  in  some  of  their  wynds  who  shall  keep  the 
cleanest  houses,  stairs,  and  passages  during  a  fixed 
period.  The  premiums  vary  from  5s.  to  20s.  in 
each  case,  and  being  thus  very  numerous,  they 
exert  a  great  influence  within  a  small  district  The 
scheme  originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Stow, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  educational  works  by 
many  who  may  be  ignorant  of  his  interest  in 
one  of  the  most  extensive  cotton  manufactories 
of  that  city — furnishing  an  example  of  the  great 
benefits  that  a  man  in  a  large  business  may  accom- 
plish for  his  fellow-men.  The  project  has  excited 
*  mtnjft  for  whitWMting  and  cleaning  u  out  of 
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the  most  hideout  districts  of  Glasgow;  and  females 
"  scour"  and  "  sweep"  busily  now  who  seldom  fol- 
lowed either  household  avocation  before.  In  course 
of  years  we  may  get  forward  in  sanatory  measures 
without  a  Parliament. 

Financial  reform  has  been  so  much  before  ths 
public  for  six  months  that  we  notice  two  motions 
on  the  subject,  both  by  members  of  the  country 
party.  Mr.  Henley  moved  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  salaries  of  all  officials  who  did  not  hold  pa- 
tent offices.  He  based  his  argument  on  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
members,  that  the  cost  of  living  had  been  in  late 
years  so  much  reduced.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority,  and  his  motion  was  most  incon- 
sistently opposed  by  men  who  should  rather  have 
sought  to  amend  it.  The  plan  of  reduction,  it  wai 
said,  for  a  numerous  class  of  officials,  would  hare 
reduced  incomes  already  too  low.  That  feature  wss 
easily  removed,  and  should  have  been  out  away 
without  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  The  redac- 
tion of  small  salaries  is  certainly  not  a  measure  that 
we  would  commend,  and  many  of  the  payments  in 
Government  offices  are  already  too  limited ;  bat 
these  facts  should  not  shield  large  payments  from 
a  fair  reduction,  unless  we  are  to  be  told  that  the 
value  of  corn,  of  provisions  of  tropical  produce,  and 
of  all  other  articles  of  con  sump  t,  all  other  produc- 
tions of  industry,  are  to  fall,  but  high  salaries  are 
to  be  maintained. 

All  organic  reforms  have,  for  the  season,  been 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  ths 
gentlemen  who  take  so  much  interest  in  financial 
reform  would  exert  themselves  now  to  give  the  pro- 
ductive classes  a  more  potent  voice  in  the  Legislature. 
They  will  admit  that  for  some  years  past  all  our 
legislation  has  immediately  affected  the  interests 
and  the  price  of  labour.  They  should  not  exclude 
the  working  classes  from  the  decision  of  these 
oases  in  future;  but  they  help  to  exclude  them 
who  withhold  their  promised  aid  from  any  move- 
ment in  their  favonf.  The  aid  of  the  financial 
reformers  was  promised  to  this  cause,  and  it  hat 
not  yet  been  zealously  afforded ;  and  never  will, 
until  they  begin  at  the  close  of  one  session  to  prepare 
for  the  next.  Great  changes  in  colonial  affairs  are 
probably  soon  to  be  developed  ;  and  hereafter, 
statesmen  would  find  their  position  more  com- 
fortable if  they  have  consulted  all  claases  of  the  na- 
tion regarding  the  disposal  of  their  property,  instead 
of  merely  continuing  a  faction  legislating  in  the 
name  of  the  people  whom  they  scarcely  represent, 
giving  away  property  without  consent  of  the  owners, 
which  they  may  subsequently  be  inclined  to  resent 

The  Queen  and  the  Hoyal  family  are  to  take  Ire- 
land on  their  way  from  Osborne  House  to  Balmoral 
Castle.  They  will  visit  Cork,  remain  for  some 
time  at  Dublin,  stop  for  a  day  or  two  in  Belfast 
Lough,  and  cross  from  thence  to  Clyde.  They  will 
pass  through  Glasgow,  and  probably  remain  there 
for  a  short  time,  on  their  way  to  the  Dee.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  that  her  Majesty  will  visit  Ed- 
inburgh during  the  present  year,  and  that,  we  be* 
lieve,  is  not  expected  in  the  northern  capital 
We  wish,  however,  that  some  Scottish  members 

would  inquire  into  the  disposal  of  the  feuds  Wong* 
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lag  to  the  woods  and  forests,  the  crown  titles,  and 
other  little  odds  and  ends  belonging  to  Scotland, 
that,  if  possible,  her  Majesty's  oldest  house  in  Scot- 
land taight  be  pat  in  somewhat  better  order  in  the 
event  of  the  royal  party  revisiting  Edinburgh. 

These  royal  visits  are  well-timed,  and  we  trust 
that  they  a0brd  the  same  pleasure  to  the  visitors 
which  they  confer  on  many  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  of  a  deservedly  popular 
msnarfth  Maiding  i»  Dublin  for  a  week,  or  even 
for  a  month ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  Queen  do 
not  experience  a  welcome  in  Ireland  that  will  take 
her  bask  again  to,  hitherto,  the  most  unfortunate, 
bat,  assuredly*  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
her  empire. 

The  foreign  intelligence  of  the  month  is  mourn- 
All  in  the  extreme,  with  the  exception  of  the  hope 
of  peace  held  out  to  the  brave  Banes,  and  their 
vistory  at  Fredericia,  dearly  bought  by  the  death 
of  their  gallant  leader,  General  Rye,  and  so  many 
of  his  followers. 

The  French  have  disgraced  themselves  abso- 
lutely in  Borne,  by  adopting  measures  of  a  severer 
character  to  repress  freedom  than  the  Austrian 
General  had  ventured  to  propose. 

The  days  of  the  French  Republic  are,  we  believe, 
nearly  closed,  unless  the  people  be  again  willing 
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encounter  an  armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
institutions  from  which  they  have  derived  little  ad- 
vantage as  yet,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  conside- 
rably increased  expenditure  and  debt. 

Between  Austria  and  Sardinia  another  war  is 
threatened — in  this  instance,  as  in  former  oases,  we 
must  admit,  by  the  wrong  dealing  of  the  Sardinians, 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  thrice  spared  by  the 
Austrian  Marshal,  RadeUsky. 

The  southern  German  Republicans  are  put  down 
in  blood  by  Prussian  bayonets.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  again  recovered  his  lost  confidence ; 
and  tends  rather  towards  Austria  and  Russia  than 
anything  very  liberal. 

The  Hungariansare  fighting  desperately  with  their 
terrible  adversaries ;  but  although  several  severe 
battles  have  been  fought,  and  a  terrible  loss  of 
life  has  been  incurred,  we  know  little  of  the  details. 
The  issue  of  this  tremendous  conflict  can  scarcely 
be  doubtful,  unless  some  power  interfere  in  favour 
of  the  Magyars,  or  an  insurrection  arise  in  Poland. 
The  last  was  their  best  hope,  and  it  appears  to  be 
desperate.  The  German  Republicans  are  beaten 
down.  The  French  Government  is  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  war,  or  has  objects  to  serve  inconsistent 
with  a  war  for  Magyar  freedom. 


WAS  EARTH  NOT  MADE  FOR  JOY  ? 


Hajlth,  with  smiling  verdure  clad, 
Stored  with  all  that  maketh  glad, 
Luscious  fruits  and  odorous  flowers, 
Mantling  woods,  and  shady  bowers, 
Clothed  in  beauties  rare  aad  rife — 
Earth,  was  never  made  for  strife. 

flowing  streams,  unruffled  lakes, 
Hills  and  mountains,  dells  and  brakes, 
Tuneful  tephyrs,  cooling  springs, 
Everything  that  pleasure  brings, 
Speak,  unfold  the  bounteous  plan, 
Were  ye  not  designed  tor  man  ? 

Swelling  oceans,  as  ye  roll 
Treely  on  from  pole  to  pole, 
Were  ye  made  to  bind  each  race 
To  its  narrow  share  of  space ; 
Or  to  draw,  in  social  tie, 
Distant  realms  that  scattered  lie  P 

Will  ye,  as  in  days  of  yore, 
Chain  each  kindred  to  its  shore  P 
Or  whilst  streteh'd  from  land  to  land, 
friendship  eft  doth  yield  her  hand, 
Will  ye  not,  for  general  good, 
Kingdoms  join  in  brotherhood? 


Cease  the  angry  cannon's  roar, 
Cease  the  din  of  cruel  war, 
Cease  all  envy — hatred — strife, 
Cease  to  trouble  human  life, 
Let  soft  peace  extend  her  reign 
Over  ev'ry  wide  domain. 

Insects  wing  your  sunny  way, 
Xver  joyous,  erer  gay, 
Freely  use  each  golden  hour, 
Sip  the  nectar  from  each  iWr, 
Sporting  'neath  a  cloudless  sky, 
Bo  ye  mourn  that  ye  must  die  P 

Answer  me,  ye  feathered  throng; 
Speak  in  melody  and  song, 
Tell  me,  do  your  untaught  strains 
Sing  of  sorrows  and  of  pains  P 
Do  ye,  as  ye  heavenward  fly, 
End  your  music  with  a  sigh  P 

Palms  that  shade  the  desert  land, 
Waters  'mid  the  burning  sand, 
Purling  rills,  unfailing  wells, 
Sparkling  fountains,  mossy  cells — 
All  that  doth  my  song  employ — 
Say,  was  earth  not  nude  for  joy  P 

Aijbxd  SalQC. 
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OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  JULY. 


EX-PRESIDENT  POLK. 
At  his  residence,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  of  severe  diarrhoea,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  Jaiies  Krrox  Polk,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  eleventh  that  held  that  office,  and 
he  died  about  three  months  after  his  term  bad  expired.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  inaugurated  as  President — being  only  49 
years  and  fonr  months  old  when  he  took  office.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  Scotch  family,  who  emigrated  first  to  Ulster,  and 
subsequently  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  America.  The  origi- 
nal family  name  was  Pollock,  which  became  abbreviated  to  Polk. 
His  connexions  were  members  of  the  old  revolutionary  party, 
who  had  aided  and  favoured  independence  before  and  during  the 
war  of  1776.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburgh  county,  North 
Carolina,  November  2, 1705,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was 
in  his  54th  year.  It  appears  that  his  branch  of  the  family  had 
resided  in  Maryland,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Carolina, 
before  removing  to  Tennessee.  His  father,  who  is  said  to  be  still 
alive,  removed  to  the  latter  state  in  1800,  when  his  son,  James, 
was  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  was  a  fanner,  and  it  is  said,  also 
acted  as  a  surveyor ;  and,  with  his  family,  had  to  toil  hard  for  a 
living  in  the  valley  of  the  Duck  River,  then  a  wiLderness.  James 
Polk  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.  After  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  a  school  near  his  home,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  gained  high  honours. 
He  left  college  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  mathematical 
and  classical  scholar.  In  1819,  he  began  to  study  the  law  with 
the  celebrated  Felix  Grundy,  of  Nashville.  In  1820,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Tennessee,  and  soon  got  into 
practice.  He  served  as  clerk  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature ;  was 
next  a  member  for  Maury,  his  place  of  residence ;  and,  in  1825, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  which  he 
was  fourteen  years  a  member.  He  was  twice  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  been  chosen  in  December, 
1835  and  again  in  September  1837.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1837,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  impartiality  as 
Speaker.  He  was  a  ready  debater,  delivered  long  and  animated 
speeches,  and  was  one  of  the  few  hard-working  legislators  of  his 
day.  He  had  been  once  governor  of  his  state,  previous  to  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  His  term  of  office  was  distinguished  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  addition  of 
California  to  the  territories  of  the  States.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
American  minister  to  the  British  Court,  in  his  circular  to  the 
Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  of  the  United  States  in  this  country, 
on  occasion  of  Mr.  Polk's  demise,  says : — "  He  denned,  estab- 
lished, and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  country.  He  planted 
the  laws  of  the  American  Union  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
His  influence  and  his  counsels  tended  to  organise  the  national 
treasury  on  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  and  to  apply  the 
rule  of  freedom  to  navigation,  trade,  and  industry."  He  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  and  Pro-Slavery  party,  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  views  and  policy  was  straightforward  and  thorough- 
going. In  his  intercourse  with  the  public,  ho  is  described  as 
having  been  affable  and  courteous ;  and  in  private  he  is  said  to 
have  been  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  and  temperate  and  do- 
mestic in  his  habits.  Upwards  of  24  years  since  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joel  Childers,  a  merchant  of  Rutherford  county, 
Tennessee,  but  he  had  no  children.  His  personal  character  was 
irreproachable.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so  regular  and  devout  in 
early  life  that,  during  the  four  years  he  was  at  college  he  never 
once  missed  prayers.  A  Nashville  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  however,  gives  some  details  of  the  closing  scenes 
of  his  life,  which  leave  a  painful  impression  of  his  re- 
ligious views  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  He 
states  that,  seven  days  before  his  death,  "  Mr.  Polk  sent  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  desiring  to  be  bap- 
tised by  him.  He  said  to  him,  expressively — *  Sir,  if  I  had  sus- 
pected, twenty  years  ago,  that  I  should  have  come  to  my  death- 
bed unprepared,  it  would  have  made  me  a  wretched  man ;  I  am 
about  to  die,  and  have  not  made  preparation — I  have  not  even 
been  baptised.  Tell  me,  sir,  can  there  be  any  ground  for  a  man 
thus  situated  to  hope?*  The  conversation  fatiguing  Mr.  Polk 
too  much  for  him  to  be  then  baptised,  it  was  postponed,  to  take 
place  next  evening ;  but,  in  the  interval,  the  ex -president  recol- 
lected that,  when  he  was  governor,  and  lived  here,  he  had  held 
many  arguments  with  Rev.  Mr.  MTerren,  the  talented  and  popu- 


lar Methodist  minister  of  the  place,  his  warm,  personal,  and  political 
friend,  and  that  he  had  promised  him  that,  when  hedidembraceChrit- 
tianity,  he  (Rev.  Mr.  M'Ferren)  should  baptise  him.  He  therdbrs 
sent  for  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  made  known  his  obligation,  expressed  his 
intention  to  be  baptised  by  his  friend  the  Methodist  minister,  sad 
accordingly  was  so  consecrated."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  pru- 
dent, pains-taking,  regular-living,  and  systematic  man,  with  a  fitness 
and  aplication  for  public  business,  well  calculated  for  the  high  sod 
important  trusts  it  was  his  fortune  to  hold  in  the  administration 
of  his  country's  affairs.  Andrew  Jackson  stated,  in  1844,  that  he 
had  known  James  Knox  Polk  from  his  boyhood,  and  that  "t 
citizen  more  exemplary  in  his  moral  deportment,  more  punctual 
and  exact  in  business,  more  energetic  and  manly  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  and  more  patriotic,  does  not  live,"  Mr.  Polk 
died  worth  about  100,000  dollars,  the  bulk  of  which  is  settled 
upon  his  widow.  It  appears  that  his  fatal  illness  was  induced 
by  over-exertion  while  arranging  the  details  of  his  spacious  man- 
sion, and  more  directly  by  the  labour  of  placing  the  books  in  his 
large  library.  On  his  death  being  announced,  the  Presideat  of 
the  United  States  ordered  suitable  naval  and  military  honours  to 
be  paid  to  his  memory ,  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased, 
the  executive  mansion,  and  the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
to  be  placed  in  mourning,  and  all  business  to  be  suspended  for  s 
day. 


JOHN  WILSON,  ESQ. 

The  last  accounts  from  Canada  bring  the  melancholy  tidings 
of  the  death  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  vocalist.  He 
died  at  Quebec  on  the  9th  July,  of  cholera,  after  only  three  hotuV 
illness,  brought  on  by  wet  or  fatigue  while  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. He  had  given  three  entertainments  in  Quebec,  and  vsi 
advertised  for  a  fourth  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died.  Accompanied  by  two  of  his  daughters,  who  assisted  bin 
professionally,  he  went  out  to  America  in  the  full  of  last  year, 
and  his  reception  in  every  place  where  he  had  publicly  appeared, 
was  marked  by  the  same  enthusiasm  which  ever  characterised 
his  musical  performances.  Indeed,  his  success  was  so  great  ia 
this  his  last  professional  tour  in  America,  that  we  are  informed 
he  was  enabled  to  send  home  £6,000  since  he  went  out. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  Scottish 
minstrel,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  many  warm  and 
attached  friends.  He  was  in  early  life  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  printer,  and  worked  as  a  compositor.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  reader  in  Mr.  Ballantyne's  establishment,  where  he 
read  the  proofs  of  the  Waverley  Novels — being,  it  is  said,  one  of 
the  few  who  were  in  the  secret  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  the 
author.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as  precentor  in  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  churches,  and  had  reached  manhood 
before  he  seriously  thought  of  cultivating  the  musical 
powers  with  which  he  was  so  richly  endowed.  With 
a  voice  of  the  finest  quality,  he  possessed  the  most  exquisite  natu- 
ral taste,  and  he  improved  both  by  the  most  assiduous  and  earnest 
study  and  cultivation.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  Massaniello,  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  His  success  wss  so 
striking  that  he  was  soon  called  to  London,  and  on  the  boards  of 
the  principal  metropolitan  theatres  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
fame  which  he  afterwards  so  fully  acquired.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  took  the  lead  in  the  English  Opera.  In  1839,  he  sung 
in  the  operatic  pieces  of  Drury  Lane.  It  was  soon  after  this 
that,  abandoning  the  stage,  he  commenced  those  musical  enter- 
tainments in  which  he  soon  became  so  popular.  They  consisted 
entirely  of  Scotch  songs,  in  which  he  was  the  sole  performer, 
varied  with  descriptive  remarks  and  appropriate  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  various  pieces  introduced.  They  were  eminently 
successful.  His  *'  Nicht  wi'  Burns,"  and  his  **  Adventure*  of 
Prince  Charlie,"  were  treats  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  the 
first  to  originate  this  new  species  of  musical  performances,  and  he 
has  been  worthily"' followed  in  them  by  Mr.  Templeton.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  our  national  music,  and  to  Wilson 
belongs  the  high  distinction  of  causing  the  songs  of  Scotland  to 
be  admired  and  appreciated  wherever  they  are  heard.  For  pathos 
and  expression  in  singing  the  beautiful  melodies  of  his  native  land, 
he  had  no  superior.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  plaintiveand  un- 
adorned lays  of  Scotland.  No  one  who  has  heard  him  warble  a 
simple  Scotch  ballad  will  ever  forget  the  effect  of  his  truthful 
and  touching  execution,   la  airs  of  a.  humorous  cast,  he  eowflj 
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naintained  the  national  character,  and  showed  a  skill  "and 
pmkmai  entirely  his  own.  On  the  Queen's  visit  to  Scotland, 
in  1843,  while  at  Taymouth  Castle,  where  Wilson  delighted  the 
Court  with  his  melodies,  Her  Majesty,  it  will  be  remembered, 
paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  requesting  him  to  sing  "  0, 
tree's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !n  While  his  sweet  yet  powerful 
voice,  and  perfect  mastery  of  music,  attracted  crowded  audiences 
to  his  entertainments,  his  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  and 
kindly  disposition,  procured  for  him,  wherever  he  went,  hosts 
of  friends.  His  countrymen  were  justly  proud  of  their  national 
songster.  On  his  last  visit  to  Edinburgh,  his  admirers,  in  his 
native  city,  took  an  opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  their  high 
estimation  of  his  powers,  by  presenting  him  with  an  exquisite 
bast  of  himself  by  Mr.  Steele,  the  eminent  sculptor.  His  friends 
in  Glasgow,  about  seven  years  ago,  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  in 
the  Black  Bull  Inn  of  that  city.  Mr.  Wilson  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  has  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  An  interesting  and  well  written  account  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which  had  been  visited  by  him, 
appeared  recently  in  the  Daily  Mail,  and  other  papers,  from 
his  pen. 


HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 
At  Tunbridgc  Wells,  on  the  12th  of  July,  Hoxa.ce  Smith, 
Esq.,  author  of  u  Brambletyte  House,"  and  other  novels,  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  "Rejected  Addresses,"  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  an  eminent 
legal  practitioner  in  London,  and  solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance;  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  joint  author 
of  a  Rejected  Addresses,"  who  died  in  December,  1839,  aged  65. 
list  celebrated  work  appeared  in  1812,  and  proved  "  one  of  the 
luckiest  hits"  of  the  day.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
circumstance.  The  committee  of  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  had  advertised  for  a  poetical  address,  to  be  spoken  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
tint  was  burnt.  The  addresses  sent  in  were  very  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  were  considered  good  enough.  In  this  dilemma, 
Lord  Byron  was  applied  to,  and  readily  furnished  the  address 
which  was  delivered.  A  casual  hint  from  Mr.  Ward,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  theatre,  suggested  to  the  witty  brothers,  James  and 
Horace  Smith,  the  composition  of  a  series  of  humorous  addresses, 
professedly  by  the  principal  poets  of  the  day.  The  writing  of 
the  pieces  occupied  them  six  weeks,  and  the  volume  was  ready  by 
the  opening  of  the  theatre.  The  success  of  the  work,  like  the 
work  itself  is  one  of  the  **  Curiosities  of  Literature."  The 
copyright,  which  had  been  originally  offered  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher,  tor  £30,  was  purchased  by  that  gentleman,  in '1819, 
after  the  sixteenth  edition,  for  £131.  The  pieces  furnished  by 
James  Smith,  the  elder  brother,  consisted  of  imitations  of 
Wordsworth,  Cobbet,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Crabbe,  with  a 
few  travesties.  Horace  Smith's  contributions  were  imitations 
of  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Monk  Lewis,  W. 
T.  Fitzgerald,  "the  small  beer  poet,"  Br.  Johnson,  and  others. 
Lord  Byron  thought  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  by  far  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and  the  imitations  not  at 
aQ  inferior  to  the  famous  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne.  In  1813 
appeared  another  series  of  poetical  satires  and  imitations,  en- 
titled M  Horace  in  London  "  also  the  joint  production  of  James 
and  Horace  Smith.  These  parodies  had  been  previously  con- 
tributed to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  but  in  the  year  stated  were 
collected  and  published  separately.  Mr.  Horace  Smith  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  his  novels  and  historical  romances, 
in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  imitate  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  His  "Brambletye  House,"  stale  of  the  civil 
wars,  published  in  1836,  was  very  successful,  and  continues  to  be 
very  popular.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  diary,  under  date  October 
of  that  year,  thus  refers  to  it :  "I  read,  with  interest,  Sir  John 
Chirerton,  and  Brambletye  House,  novels  in  what  I  may  surely 
claim  as  the  style  (quoting  a  couplet  of  Swift) 
"  Which  I  was  born  to  introduce — 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use." 
They  are  both  clever  books ; — one  in  imitation  of  the  days  of 
chifalry— the  other  by  Horace  Smith,  dated  in  the  time  of  the 
aril  wars,  and  introducing  historical  characters.  My  contem- 
poraries steal  too  openly:  Mr.  Smith  has  inserted  in  Brambletye 
House  whole  pages  from  Be  Foe's  '  Fire  and  Plague  of  Lon- 
don.' "  The  other  works  of  fiction  published  by  Mr.  Smith  are 
numerous  and  all  full  of  interest.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
'Tor  Hill;"  «  Zillah,  a  tale  of  the  Holy  City ;"  «  Walter  Cory- 


ton ;"  "The  Involuntary  Prophet;"  "Jane  Loraax;"  "The 
Moneyed  Man;"  "Adam  Brown;"  "The  Merchant;"  &c.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  "The  Midsummer  Medley,"  and  of  various 
pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  which,  the  "  Address  to  the  Mummy  in 
Belzoni's  Exhibition,"  is  well  known,  and  admired  for  the  happy 
combination  of  truth,  humour,  and  sentiment  which  it  embodies. 
Of  his  novels,  "  The  Moneyed  Man"  is  the  most  natural.  It 
contains  some  fine  pictures  of  London  city  life.  Mr.  Smith  had 
resided  for  many  years  at  Brighton,  and  has  left  a  widow  and 
daughters.  He  was  rich,  and  his  generosity  to  various  literary 
men  was  one  of  the  brightest  traits  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Shelley  once  said  of  him:  "I  know  not  what  Horace  Smith 
must  take  me  for  sometimes.  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a 
strange  fellow ;  but  is  it  not  odd,  that  the  only  truly  generous 
person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be  generous  with,  should 
be  a  stock-broker  •  And  he  writes  poetry  too,"  continued  Mr. 
Shelley,  his  voice  rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment,  "he  writes 
poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  how  to  make  money, 
and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous !"  We  have  this  in- 
teresting observation  of  Shelley  recorded  in  Leigh  Hunt's  work 
entitled  "  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.' 
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LIEUTENANT  SKENE,  R.N. 
At  the  Cottage,  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  July,  Andrew  Moots 
Skene,  Esq.,  of  Kilmacow,  Wicklow,  Ireland,  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major 
A.  P.  Skene,  and  the  heir-male  of  Skene  of  Skene,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  present  inheritor  of  the  estate  of  Skene  is  the  Earl 
of  Fife;  his  lordship's  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of 
George  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Skene,  and  the  sister  of  the  last  laird. 
Lieut.  Skene  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  having 
obtained  admission  there  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman,  and  was  for  the  first  time  in  action  at  the  siege 
of  Flushing.  He  was  one  of  Captain  Alex.  Skene's  officers,  when 
the  late  Duke  of  Manchester  went  out  in  his  ship  as  Governor 
to  Jamaica.  He  was  also  one  of  the  officers  in  the  Northumber- 
land, when  Sir  George  Cockburn  conveyed  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena.  Having,  while  there,  made  many  sketches  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  localities,  on  the  return  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
George  IV.  obtained  from  them  an  accurate  idea  of  the  residence 
of  the  imperial  exile.  Lieut.  Skene  completed  his  last  years 
of  active  service  in  the  navy  in  the  expeditions  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  in  1818,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  1819,  in  search  of  a 
North- Western  passage.  In  the  former  navigator's  account  of 
his  voyages,  most  of  the  drawings  are  from  the  pencil  of  Lieut. 
Skene;  whose  name  was  given  to  Skene  Islands,  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
by  Captain  Ross,  and  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  Skene  Bay,  in 
Lancaster  Sound.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  combina- 
tion, as  his  mechanical  inventions  demonstrate.  In  his  voyages 
to  the  icy  regions,  the  breakage  of  the  thermometers  of  mercury, 
and  the  variance  of  the  degrees  of  the  scales  of  different  philo- 
sophers, led  him  to  give  a  decimal  scale,  founded  on  natural 
science.  The  range  of  heat  being  as  a  geographical  circle  divided 
into  360  degrees,  he  divided  the  range  of  heat  from  the  melting 
of  ice,  to  the  greatest  probable  heat,  estimated  by  Wedgewood's 
Pyrometer  as  360,000  degrees,  making  the  melting  of  the  ice 
zero,  and  the  greatest  heat  360  degrees  above  it;  and  subdividing 
that  range  decimally,  we  have  360  degrees  of  100  parts,  or  360 
thousandths.  The  first  100  parts,  or  one  degree,  is  the  melting 
of  spermaceti;  and  the  boiling  of  water  is  at  2£  degrees,  or  350 
hundredths.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  100  parts  of  a  degree 
below  zero,  or  one  degree  of  this  scale,  is  also  the  point  of  change 
of  frozen  mercury  to  liquid;  which  first  degrees  above  and  below 
zero  are  those  of  the  liquefaction  of  solids,  independent  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  After  a  long  period  of  service  as  a  midshipman, 
he  was,  in  1820,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  his  return 
from  the  second  North- Western  voyage.  He  subsequently  married, 
and  has  left  a  widow,  son,  and  two  daughters.  He  had  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  of  the  former — Mr.  Skene 
of  Bedford— and  both  the  latter — Mrs.  Wilkinson  of  Harperly 
Park,  and  Mrs.  W.  Trotter  of  Auckland — still  survive.  The 
branch  of  the  Skenes  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  During  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies, 
his  father  and  grandfather,  Major  and  Colonel  Skene,  who  con- 
tinued loyal,  lost  their  princely  estate  of  Skeneborough,  now 
Whitehall ;  while,  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  family  inheritance 
in  Scotland  was  sacrificed. 
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IIWIWAOT-OOLONEL  ENGLISH. 
It  Ms  residence,  Mill  Hill,  Woolwich  Common,  on  the  80th 
June,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  English,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Wool- 
wiuh.  He  had  filled  that  situation  for  more  than  two  years,  hav- 
ing succeeded  the  late  Colonel  Sir  George  Hoste,  in  command  of 
the  Engineer  Department.  He  was  most  zealous  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  urbanity  and 
abilities.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  attended,  with  several  other 
officers,  at  the  practice  range  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  to  witness 
the  experiment  of  firing  at  a  two-gun  battery,  inrented  by  a  Mr. 
Kerridge,  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  material,  of  an  asphalted 
nature,  of  which  it  was  composed.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
fragments,  displaced  with  great  force,  by  the  shot,  struck  him  on 
the  arm,  tearing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  making  what  at  first 
appeared  to  beonly  a  flesh  wound.  A  subsequent  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  bone  of  the  arm  had  been  fractured.  He 
was  immediately  taken  home,  and,  under  medical  aid,  was  gra- 
dually recovering,  when  he  experienced  a  paralytic  stroke,  from 
which  he  never  rallied.  He  had  seen  considerable  service  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  having  been  eapaged  in  the  campaign  of  1808 
and  1809,  from  the  period  the  British  army  landed  in  Portugal 
until  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  including  the  battles  of  Roleia, 
Viraiera,  and  Corunna,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
1818,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  including  the  battles 
of  Toulouse  and  Orthes,  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  with 
tye  army  of  occupation  until  August  1617.  He  entered  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers  as  Second  Lieutenant,  September  8,  1807 ; 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant,  April  1,  1808  ;  Captain,  July,  21, 
181S ;  and  lieutenant-Colonel,  January  10, 1837. 


MR.  JUSTICE  COLTMAN. 
At  London,  of  cholera,  on  the  11th  July,  Sir  Tromab  Oolt- 
VAK,  Knight,  one  of  the  Puisne  Judge*  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  met  with  a  severe  fall  from  his  horse. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Goltman,  Esq.  of  Beverley,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  high  respectability  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Born  in  1781,  he  was  educated  at  Rugby,  whence  he  was 
elected  to  an  exhibition  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  he 
graduated  as  13th  wrangler  in  1808,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
Having  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  law,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1808,  and  went  the  Northern  Circuit. 
Although  considered  a  slow,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  sound  lawyer. 
As  a  black-letter  lawyer,  he  was  esteemed  the  first  in  that  de- 
partment. In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  king's  counsel,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  continued 
practising  in  the  superior  Courts  of  Westminster,  and  going 
the  Northern  Circuit  up  to  the  S4th  of  February,  1837,  on  which 
day  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  ooif.  On  that 
occasion  he  gave  rings  to  the  bench,  and  the  bejristers-at-law, 
bearing  the  motto,  "  Jus  suum  caique*  The  same  day  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee.  Shortly  after  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Thomas  married,  in  1828,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  Duckworth,  Esq.,  some  time  of  Mosbury,  Lanca- 
shire, ana*  afterwards  of  Manchester. 

GENERAL  DAVISON. 
At  Stanley  Hall,  near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Tyrwhitt,  Bart.,  where  he  was  staying  on  a  visit,  on  the 
5th  July,  Major  General  Percy  Davison.  He  had  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  the  army,  and  was  placed  On  half-pay  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  5th  West  India  Regiment  on  the  5th 
February,  1816.  At  the  last  brevet,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General.  He  married,  in  1846,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Graves,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present,  Lord 
Graves. 


Dr.  ZUMPT. 
At  Carlsbad,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  on  the  25th  June,  the  illustrious  Dr.  Ztunpt,  Professor 


of  Raman  Literature  in  ttie  University  of  RtrtuL  HUftamsfi 
associated  not  only  with  his  own  great  grammar,  bit  with  sons 
of  those  critical  editions  of  the  Roman  classics  whisk  have 
issued  from  the  Press  of  Germany ;  and  which,  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  elementary  instruction,  are  now  in  course  of  pubuntiea 
in  this  country. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HYDE  PEARSON. 
At  London,  on  the  10th  July,  Sir  William  Hyw  Pauses, 
M.D.,  P  JUS.,  aged  67  years,  having  been  born  in  1783.  He  wss 
the  second  son  of  the  late  William  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire, by  the  daughter  of  J.  Hyde,  Esq,  descended  from  the 
Cheshire  family  of  that  name.  He  married,  in  1812,  the  eUsst 
daughter  of  Thomas  Francis  Jenninqs,  Esq.,  of  Park  Hid,  near 
Doneaster,  Yorkshire.  He  w»„  for  many  years  in  practice  st 
Oapham,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  serviesi 
in  the  collection  of  medical  and  statistical  information  in  Samps 
and  the  East. 


MAJOR  CHARLES  CAMPBELL. 

At  London,  suddenly,  while  walking  along  PaH-Mau,  on  tin 
80th  June,  Major  Cilarliss  Campbell,  an  old  and  distinguished 
Peninsular  officer.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  6lst  (Glou- 
cestershire) Foot,  and  served  with  that  regiment  in  Egypt  sad 
the  Peninsula.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of  T&lavera,  Salamanca, 
the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  He  retired  fromtai 
army  in  1841,  as  a  maior  on  foil  pay.  Major  Campbell  wss  s 
single  gentleman,  and  of  an  eccentric  and  reserved  disposition.  He 
was  about  68  yean  of  age,  and  had  been  about  60  years  connect- 
ed with  the  army. 


JAMBS  PATTISON,  ESQ.,  MX 

At  Molesey  Grove,  near  Hampton  Court,  on  the  14th  July, 
Jjlmbs  PATTieoK,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  far 
the  city  of  London.  He  was  born  in  1736,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  that  has  for  generations  held  a  vary  high  commercial  rank. 
He  himself  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  Director  of  the  Bask 
of  England,  and  had  filled  the  honourable  post  of  Governor.  He 
represented  the  eity  of  London  in  the  Parliaments  of  183?  sad 
1837;  hut  was  unsuccessful  at  the  general  election  in  1841.  Hs 
was,  however,  re-elected,  in  184*3,  to  fill  the  vanansf  caaseji  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Mathew  WooJ,  and  again  at  the  last  mmtrsl 
election  in  1847. 


SERGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON. 
Recently,  at  the  village  of  Moat  St.  Jean,  where  )w  bad  re- 
sided for  many  years,  Sergeant-Major  Cotton,  of  the  8th  Hnsssis, 
the  guide  to  the  visitors  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  hsd 
served  as  a  private  with  his  regiment  in  the  nmmorabl*  bsttb 
which  overthrew  the  power  of  Napoleon;  and  was  well  oualiiei, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  fight,  to  act  as  grids 
to  those  who  visited  the  field  on  which  that  great  victory  wss 
won  which  gave  peace  to  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
little  manual  entitled  "  A  voice  from  Waterloo,"  the  third  edi- 
tion of  which  was  completed  a  short  time  before  his  death, 

JOHN  PHILPOTT6,  ESQ. 
Suddenly,  at  London,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  Jehu 
Philpotts,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Giouosstor,  elds?  brother  ff  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

JOHN  HAT  MACKENZIE,  ESQ. 
At  Cliefdan  Park,  England,  a  seal  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
on  the  9th  July,  John  Hat  M*cnniB,  Esq.  of  Cromsrtie. 
He  was  the  fetter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stain*,  who,  by  mi 
death,  soaceeds  to  large  possessions. 

MARGARET  MOTHERWELL. 

At  Colmashill  Place,  Rothesay,  on  the  18th  July,  aged  49 
years,  MajioabitMothxkwsll,  sister  of  the  poet,  and  last  surviv- 
jag  member  of  the  fiunily.  She  had  gone  to  Rothesay  for  the 
fit  of  her  health. 
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Years  glided  on,  each  summer  regularly  bringing 
the  family  to  Stanoiki,  and  winter  as  regularly  trans- 
porting them  to  Lemberg.  Daring  this  time  but  lit- 
tle perceptible  change  took  place  in  the  several  per- 
sonages of  this  drama,  with  the  exception  of  Casimir, 
vho  was  now  verging  upon  nineteen,  and  looking  and 
demeaning  himself  like  a  town-bred  cavalier.  He  had, 
latterly,  attended  lectures  at  the  Lemberg  university ; 
but  a  recent  duel  between  a  Polish  and  a  German  noble- 
man, occasioned  by  difference  of  opinion,  political  and 
national,  which  had  ended  fatally  ^  the  former,  had  in- 
duced many  cautious  mothers,  and  among  them  Casi- 
nuVs,  to  recall  their  sons  until  the  first  distemperate 
beat  produced  by  this  affair  should  have  subsided.  Casi- 
mir had  gained  but  little  by  his  short  and  irregular  at- 
tendance at  college.  The  only  thing  he  deigned  to 
borrow  of  the  Germans  was  their  smoking  propensity; 
and  he  was,  indeed,  seldom  now  seen  without  a  pipe 
in  bis  mouth.  He  was  at  tfts  time  a  fair,  aristocratic 
youth,  seeming  by  rapid  growth  to  have  somewhat 
undermined  his  strength,  with  that  mingled  air  of  in- 
dolence and  grace  which  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  an  elegant  person;  but  there  was  about  his  mouth, 
already  ornamented  with  an  incipient  moustache,  and  in 
bis  light  grey  eyes,  a  feline  expression  that  marred  the 
effect  of  a  countenance  which,  despite  its  effeminacy, 
might  have  been  termed  handsome. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1845  was  the  first  time  that 
Casimir  had  visited  the  estate  since  his  residence  at 
tbe  university.  He  came  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his 
friends  who  had  proposed  to  assist  him  in  whiling 
away  the  tedium  of  a  residence  in  the  country ;  and 
tedious  enough  it  proved,  no  ripple  stirring  the  mo- 
notonous, calm  surface  of  the  life  at  the  chateau.  Still, 
one  or  two  incidents  occurred  during  this  summer  which, 
bowever  trifling  and  insignificant  to  all  appearance,  as- 
sume some  importance  from  their  connection  with  after- 
events. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  chateau,  touch- 
ing tbe  confines  of  the  domain,  there  was  a  dark,  deso- 
late-looking pool,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  rooks  so  em- 
bedded in  the  sand  as  to  be  little  discernible  from  afar. 
In  this  pool  Pavel,  in  his  solitary  roamings,  had  traced 
a  colony  of  beavers,  abundant  enough  in  some  parts  of 
Gallicia,  though  rare  in  others.  His  discovery  soon  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  village,  where  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Duski,  who  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  intel- 
ligence at  the  chateau.  Casimir  immediately  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  spot ;  and,  conceiving  himself  to  be  I 
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of  an  age  when  no  paternal  commands  in  trifles  should 
interfere  with  his  will  and  pleasure,  ordered  Pavel  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  pool,  to  point  out  the  exact  place 
where  the  beavers  might  be  seen. 

He  came,  with  his  young  friends,  full  of  eagerness 
for  the  sport,  riding  at  a  gallop  to  the  spot  where  Pavel 
and  a  few  more  villagers  stood  expecting  him.  Years 
had  not  conquered  Casimir's  dislike  to  the  surly  pea- 
sant who  had  been  the  butt  of  his  childish  persecution; 
when,  therefore,  divers  means  of  attracting  the  crea- 
tures to  the  surface  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  he 
exclaimed — 

"  That  dog  has  again  been  lying !  How  dare  you, 
sirrah,  look  at  me  thus  P  By  my  honour,  I  think  the 
fellow  has  a  mind  to  be  insolent !  Where  are  the 
beavers  P — can  none  of  you  say  P  " 

The  peasants  looked  stolidly  at  Pavel,  who  at  length 
answered,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion— 

"  Doubtless  they  are  gone  into  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks — it  is  the  way  with  these  animals  when  scared." 

"  A  precious  goose-chase  we  have  had  of  it,"  said 
oneof  the  young  men,  so  insensing  Casimir  that,  turning 
to  Pavel  with  rage,  he  cried — 

"  If  I  find  that  ?ou  have  deceived  me,  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body!" 

Pavel,  with  expanding  nostrils,  flashing  eyes,  and 
heaving  chest,  folded  his  arms,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  met  sternly  the  eye  of  his  young  lord.  Casimir, 
excited  beyond  the  pitch  of  endurance  by  this  tacit 
though  manifest  defiance,  grasped  his  riding-whip  ner- 
vously; and  the  scene  might  have  had  a  tragic  conclu- 
sion, had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  general  cry— 
"A  beaver,  a  beaver !" 

No  sooner  was  Casimir's  back  turned,  than  Pavel 
walked  off,  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  village. 
CasiHfir's  eye,  however,  was  upon  him.  That  he  did  not 
call  him  back  was  due  to  no  feeling  of  kindness  or  mis- 
trust. For  the  former  he  was  too  much  spoiled — for 
the  latter  too  bold ;  but  he  remembered  his  father's 
interdiction  about  this  serf,  and  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  carry,  things  too  far ;  so  he  let  him  go,  mentally 
resolving  that  when  he  should  be  lord  of  the  manor, 
such  a  face  as  that  should  not  be  seen  within  its  boun- 
daries. And  Pavel,  as  he  wended  his  way  home,  mut- 
tered to  himself — "  When  that  young  lord  comes  to  the 
estate,  he  must  either  let  me  depart,  or  there  will  be 
war  between  us !" 
War  between  the,  vassal  and  ftp  lord!     What  a 
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history  of  malignant,  merciless  hatred  on  the  one  hand — 
ceaseless  persecution  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but 
in  death ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  surprise  in  a  lone  place,  a 
fierce  struggle,  and  an  unknown  grave  ! 

But  Pavel  was  not  the  only  one  on  the  estate 
whom  Casimir  loved  to  annoy.  Instigated  by  his 
mother's  thoughtless  remarks,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  bis  father  did  not  overlook  the  peasants  with  suf- 
ficient care,  and  began  to  inquire  into  the  most  minute 
details  connected  with  them,  in  a  way  that  gave  rise  to 
a  saying  among  the  serfs,  that  he  should  have  been  the 
steward's  son  instead  of  the  lord's,  showing  such  an  apt 
disposition  for  his  line  of  business.  His  mother,  with 
her  usual  blindness,  called  this  narrow  intermeddling 
an  evincing  of  an  early  turn  for  affairs,  whilst  his  father 
reproved  it  as  often  as  it  came  under  his  cognisance. 
The  Count  loved  his  son,  but  he  did  not  encourage  those 
illusions  about  him  which  his  mother  so  largely  in* 
dnlged.  He  saw  what  was  true — that  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  talent,  though  it  was  rendered  of  little  avail 
by  mismanagement.  He  now  put  his  trust  in  that  great 
reformer,  the  world,  and  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  life 
would  correct  the  evils  of  a  bad  education. 

In  the  shooting  season,  neither  Casimir  nor  his  friends 
spared  the  property  of  the  peasants;  and  again  Pavel 
was  destined  to  undergo  an  interview  with  the  young 
man,  chance  seeming  to  be  as  malicious  in  this  respect 
as  Casimir's  will  had  been  formerly.  Applying  his 
semi-education  to  the  doing  of  everything  that  came  in 
his  way  with  more  reflection  and  method  than  his  com- 
panions, Pavel  had  turned  a  piece  of  wasteland  to 
account,  by  converting  it  into  a  nursery  for  fruit-trees 
— a  rare  effort  in  Gallicia,  where  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
was  long  neglected,  not  so  muoh  owing  to  the  climate, 
hard  and  rough  though  it  be,  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil  upon  the  produce — a  system  which  para- 
lyses all  industry,  and  destroys  alike  hope  and  energy. 
Pavel's  oare  and  patience  had  been  duly  rewarded,  and 
a  young  orchard  was  now  shooting  forth,  the  first  that 
had  risen  on  the  8tanoiki  estate. 

One  morning  as  he  was  musing  over  the  increasing 
vigour  of  his  young  trees,  the  gamekeepers,  accom- 
panied by  twenty  or  thirty  peasants,  came  in  sight,  and 
advanced  directly  towards  him.  The  men  pressed  into 
the  eervioe  of  the  Mine  were  all  of  Pavel's  village, 
and  had  watched,  with  a  sort  of  interest,  the  growth 
of  his  saplings ;  when,  therefore,  they  were  ordered,  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  to  cut  down  the  plantation, 
they  hesitated,  eyeing  Pavel  as  if  they  expected  some 
hint  from  him  in  what  manner  to  act.  The  head  game- 
keeper, either  seeing  something  dangerous  lurking  in 
Pavel's  dark  eye,  or  doubting,  in  this  case,  ready  com- 
pliance with  his  orders  on  the  part  of  the  boors,  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  but  soon  re-appeared,  accompanied 
by  Casimir  himself. 

"  Again  insolent !  "  said  the  young  Count,  approach- 
ing Pavel—"  what  means  this  ?  Here  is  a  thicket  we 
must  have  down,  and  you  dare  to  oppose  the  game- 
keeper in  his  duty  ?M 

Pavel  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Will  you  answer  when  you  are  spoken  to,  varletPw 

"I  am  no  varlet  of  yours,"  was  the  bold  reply. 

Pavel's  friends  looked  at  him  approvingly.  Not  so 
the  young  Count—could  a  look  have  killed,  that  mo- 
ment had  been  Pavel's  last.  With  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  he  directed  the  peasants  to  proceed  to  the  work 


of  demolition,  who  now  hastened  to  obey,  managing,  in 
so  doing,  to  form  an  effectual  screen  between  Pavel 
and  his  tormentor,  from  behind  which  the  former  re- 
tired, unobserved,  from  the  spot;  but  his  little  planta- 
tion was  mercilessly  laid  bare. 

"It's  well,"  he  said,  when  they  next  met,  to  those 
who  had  been  compelled  to  accomplish  the  deed — 
"it's  well;  but  he  who  plants  another  tree  on  this 
estate  is  not  worthy  to  call  himself  a  Pole.  The  only 
relaxation  of  the  slave  is  the  brandy  bottle.  Be  it  so ; 
but  remember  this  day,  and  never  toil  for  those  who, 
at  best,  reap  where  they  have  not  sown,  and  destroy 
where  they  do  not  choose  to  reap." 

But  that  summer  the  Count  himself  caused  much 
discontent  on  the  estate.  Many  of  the  peasants  who 
had  attempted  to  slur  over  part  of  their  dues  were  re- 
minded of  them  in  no  gentle  manner.  Arrears  in  kind 
were  called  in  with  severe  exactitude — pecuniary  arrears 
that  had  been  overlooked  for  many  terms  were  now 
rigorously  claimed ;  and  men  who  thought  by  produc- 
ing musty  records  to  prove  that  their  tenure  obliged 
them  but  to  so  many  days'  work  gratia,  and  to  supply 
but  a  limited  number  of  teams,  were  made  to  feel  the 
nullity  of  these  documents,  and  forced  to  accept  what 
terms  the  Count  or  his  steward  chose  to  dictate.  But 
the  oliief  subject  of  oomplaint  was  at  harvest-time.  On 
most  of  the  Gallician  estates,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  peasants  were  entirely  at  their  masters'  disposal ; 
and  whatever  attention  they  might  have  to  bestow 
upon  their  own  land — be  the  nature  of  the  work  never 
so  pressing — the  risk  to  their  own  harvest  what  it 
might — they  must  toil  incessantly  until  their  masters' 
grain  was  gathered  in.  Every  year,  at  this  period,  great 
discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  country ;  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  1845,  the  peasantry  began  to  quarrel 
more  seriously  than  heretofore  with  the  exaction  of 
these  extra  days  of  labour.  The  Count's  serfs,  before 
following  the  example  set  them  by  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring estates,  determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  his 
generosity.  They  deputed  envoys  to  him,  selected 
from  the  oldest  men  on  the  property ;  but  they  were 
received  with  an  explosion  of  rage  most  rare  with  their 
master,  and  sent  home  scared  and  frightened.  What 
could  not  be  claimed  as  a  right,  it  was  now  determined 
to  establish  by  precedent ;  but  the  Count,  who  had 
foreseen  this  measure,  threatened,  if  it  were  persisted 
in,  to  bring  a  regiment  from  Lemberg  to  settle  the 
question. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  however,  the  severity  of 
these  exactions  suddenly  relaxed.  These  contrary 
movements  of  heightening  and  lowering  pressure  being 
simultaneous  throughout  the  several  circles  of  Gallicia, 
it  was  obvious  that  both  depended  on  more  than  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  landlords.  Changes,  too,  in  the  family 
arrangements  at  the  chateau  were  not  a  little  puzaling. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  thought  of  removing  to  Lem- 
berg for  the  winter;  and,  par  extraordinaire,  the 
Countess  seemed  perfectly  resigned  to  the  notion  of 
facing  the  snows  at  Stanoiki.  No  ennui  seemed  now  to 
soare  away  the  guests,  for  the  mansion  was  constantly 
full ;  and  many  were  the  surmises  of  the  servants,  the 
peasants,  and  even  the  steward  himself  upon  the  sud- 
den influx  of  visitors  of  all  kinds  and  ranks.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  they,  that  the  castle  being  all 
insufficient  to  contain  them,  many  flocked  to  the  village 
inn,  which,  poor  and  despicable  as  was  its  acoommo- 
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elation,  was  fall  to  overflowing.     Soon  the  matter  be- 
gan to  clear  up. 

"You  ought  to  come  to  the  public-house  sometimes," 
said  a  neighbour  to  Pavel  one  afternoon — "queer 
things  are  going  on,  I  promise  you.  There  have  been 
men  there  lately  making  a  great  talk  about  Poland 
being  itself  again,  and  turning  away  oppressors — that 
is  the  Russians  and  the  Germans.  You,  who  can  read 
and  -write,  might  help  us  to  understand  these  ques- 
tions, which  I  am  sure  one  good  half  of  us  don't. 
They  say  that  if  we  were  again  Poles,  with  a  king  of 
our  own,  we  should  be  happier." 

"  Happier,  and  retain  our  lords ! — How  is  that  pos- 
sible F  "  said  Pavel. 

"That's  what  many  say — but  come  and  listen," 

wIvill,"  answered  Pavel;  and  that  evening  he 
went  to  the  tap-room,  which  was  full  of  a  heteroge- 
neous assembly  of  strange  beings.  There  were  the 
servants  of  the  guests  at  the  castle,  some  of  the  Count's 
servants  too,  a  wandering  pedlar,  an  organ-grinder, 
and  a  mercantile  agent  in  a  small  way,  from  one  of 
the  Sclavonic  provinces.  In  opposite  corners  sat  two 
wandering  tinkers,  so  like  in  form,  features,  general 
colour,  and  aspect,  that  they  might  have  been  thought, 
but  for  their  costume,  offshoots  of  the  same  root ;  but 
the  tight  hose,  short  oloak,  and  large  sombrero  of  the 
one,  pointed  him  out  as  clearly  to  be  a  Croat,  as  the 
matted  locks  and  ragged  habiliments,  the  cloak,  that 
seemed  but  the  shred  of  a  blanket,  marked  the  other 
as  a  gipsy.  At  a  table  sat  an  Arminian,  with  flowing 
white  heard  and  peaked  bonnet ;  and,  not  far  from  him, 
two  Russians,  with  their  broad,  low-crowned  hats,  ooal- 
blaok  beards,  and  that  sly,  roaming  glance,  cunning  smile, 
and  ready  cringe  that  belong  to  the  enslaved.  There, 
too,  was  the  Heiduck,  in  full  costume,  who,  speaking 
nothing  but  Magyar,  a  dead-letter  to  the  rest,  under- 
stood nothing  that  passed  about  him,  and,  consequently, 
wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  corn  brandy.  The 
peasants  of  the  estate,  in  their  sheep-skin  coats,  crowded 
the  room  to  suffocation.  But  diverse  as  was  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  motley  group,  one  general 
feature  ran  through  the  assembly — a  certain  look  of 
wildness  which  proclaimed  beings  belonging  to  a  less 
civilised  state  of  society  than  is  met  with  farther  west. 

**  It  is  a  shame,"  the  pedlar  was  saying,  as  Pavel 
entered  the  room,  addressing  himself  to  the  peasants 
generally — "it's  a  shame  that  we  Poles  should  be  judged 
by  German  courts,  in  the  German  tongue.  The  Ger- 
mans are  foreigners;  and  it's  our  own  fault  if  they  be 
our  masters  much  longer." 

"Ay,"  said  the  organ-grinder,  "and  much  happi- 
ness you  would  enjoy  with  no  one  between  you  and 
your  nobles.  The  laws  of  the  empire  are,  at  least, 
some  protection.  Ask  the  old  folk  how  one  fared  in 
their  day,  and  the  days  of  their  fathers.  What  mat- 
ters it  whether  the  law  be  German  or  Polish,  provided 
it  protect  your  lives  and  properties  ?  To  fall  back  to  the 
Poles  were  thrusting  your  necks  again  into  the  old 
yoke." 

"  You  would  not  lack  leaders,"  insinuated  the  ped- 
lar. "On  the  other  side  the  frontier,  organization  is 
complete ;  at  Cracow,  too,  all  is  ready,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  if  the  peasantry  hereabout  were  to  rise,  their 
nobles  would  put  themselves  at  their  head.  Nay,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  already  preparing  to  do 
so— there's  a  great  stir  this  autumn  in  the  castles.'9 


"  Why  would  you  be  Polish  slaves?'9  interrupted 
the  organ-grinder.  "  If  the  Emperor  had  his  own  way, 
you  would  have  had  proper  schools  in  every  village 
long  since;  but  your  nobles  won't  hear  of  it.  What 
does  the  Emperor  want  of  you  but  slight  taxes,  and 
military  duty,  which,  at  least,  gives  you  bread,  a  home, 
and  raiment?  True,  if  the  soldier  fails  in  his  duty  he 
is  punished ;  but  when  he  is  sick  he  is  tended — when 
he  is  aggrieved,  he  is  righted — when  he  is  old  and  bat* 
tered,  he  is  looked  after.  Then  the  Emperor  is  your 
father  and  Mend-— he  never  interferes  with  your  private 
affairs.  Believe  me,  he  stands  between  you  and  the 
rod." 

"  A  tyrant ! "  exclaimed  the  packman,  with  violence, 
"who  will  allow  no  education  but  in  German." 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  in  German  or 
Polish,  if  you  are  not  suffered  to  profit  by  it?'9  said  the 
organ-grinder. 

"When  the  Poles  are  restored  to  themselves,  and 
are  no  longer  slaves  to  the  foreigner,  the  lords  will 
soften  the  condition  of  their  peasants,"  urged  the  Pole. 

One  yell  of  derision  ran  through  the  low  chamber. 

"But  Austria  keeps  her  promises,  and  you  know 
it,"  persisted  the  organ-grinder.  "  If  a  struggle  begin, 
and  you  stand  by  the  Emperor,  you  will  have  money, 
recompenses,  indulgences ;  but  if  the  Poles  gain  the 
day,  the  white  and  red  plumes  will  be  all  for  your 
lords,  and  the  grey  serge  will  still  be  yours.  No  soft 
down  from  that  quarter  will  ever  line  your  nest— 
don't  let  yourselves  be  deceived." 

"  If  Poland  were  once  more  Poland,"  vociferated 
the  Polish  agent — for  such  the  pedlar  evidently  was— • 
"your  tenures  would,  most  probably,  be  converted 
into  freeholds  in  gratitude  for  your  exertions,  in  bring* 
ing  about  so  happy  a  result." 

"  That  song  would  be  worth  listening  to,"  said  one 
of  the  peasants,  a  dense  group  forming  around  the 
disputants. 

"He  who  believes  that,  deserves  the  chains  he 
wears  t  "  cried  Pavel,  stepping  out  -from  among  them, 
"Recollect  yourselves,  my  friends.  Were  our  horses 
spared  last  spring,  in  making  the  road  to  the  new 
quarry — those  horses  which  we  bred  at  our  own  risk 
and  cost,  fed  whilst  they  were  colts,  and  could  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  us,  and  which,  the  moment  we  could 
reap  benefit  from  them,  were  overburthened,  exposed 
to  the  worst  weather,  fell  ill,  and  died  on  our  hands  P 
Remember,  too,  how  our  petition  this  autumn,  about 
the  extra  days  of  labour,  was  received  by  the  Count. 
Will  he  compound  for  tithe  ?  Remember  what  success 
has  crowned  your  efforts  to  obtain  that  concession, 
and  then  trust  to  his  gratitude  if  you  will.  Think  you 
that,  when  you  have  thrown  down  the  authority  now 
standing  between  him  and  you,  he  will  become  as 
meek  as  a  lamb  ?  Why,  to  believe  that,  a  man  must 
lose  all  sense  of  what  happened  but  yesterday." 

"What  difference  can  it  make  to  your  lord,"  said 
the  pedlar,  M  whether  you  pay  rent  in  money  or  in 
feudal  services?  " 

"  That  is  not  for  us  to  deeide,"  said  Pavel ;  u  but 
we  know  the  difference  it  would  make  to  us.  If  he  is 
willing  to  oblige  us,  nothing  were  more  easy.  It  could 
have  been  done  years  ago.  Don't  you  see,  my  frienuV, 
the  folly  of  such  expectations  ?  If  it  were  as  he  says, 
would  the  lords  have  been  so  obstinate  in  refusing  us 
the  privilege  we  are  so  eager  to  claim  ?   No !   Unless 
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the  nobles  consent  to  our  terms,  accept  a  stipulated 
ground-rent  in  money,  and  leave  us  free  to  manage 
our  cattle  and  our  produce  in  our  own  way — unless 
they  secure  to  us  our  liberty,  we  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them  or  their  plans.  Slaves  have  no  nation — 
no  country — no  religion — no  hearths  to  defend.  The 
slave  is  not  a  man,  for  the  first  effort  of  a  man  is  to 
shake  off  slavery ! " 

The  pedlar  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  lost 
ground ;  but  he  was  not  heeded.  Pavel's  speech  had 
found  an  echo  in  every  breast ;  and  the  silent,  gloomy 
man,  hitherto  overlooked,  suddenly  became  an  object 
of  interest.  It  required  no  little  boldness  to  speak  as 
Pavel  had  spoken,  in  so  public  a  place,  when  every 
word  he  uttered  would,  most  probably,  be  reported  at 
the  castle ;  and  that  quality  commands  the  respect  of 
the  masses,  who  naturally  fed  that  men  possessed  of 
it  are  alone  fit  to  be  leaders.  And  leaders  are  neces- 
sary to  them,  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  that  happens, 
to  pay  for  failures,  and  become  the  scapegoats  of  the 
many.  Pavel  that  evening  took  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  whose  cause  he  advocated. 
•  "  You  peasants  would  certainly  gain  nothing  by  the 
change,"  put  in  the  organ-grinder,  taking  advantage 
of  the  revulsion  Pavel  had  effected  in  favour  of  his 
argument.  "  You  would  be  led,  as  of  yore,  to  fight 
out  your  lords'  quarrels ;  and  when  you  would  be  ab- 
sent, struggling  for  a  crown,  battling  for  a  question 
not  your  own,  the  opponents  of  your  lords  would  fall 
upon  your  lands,  and  sack,  burn,  destroy,  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  good  old  times,  when  glorious  Poland  was 
ever  shedding  its  best  blood  on  the  fields  of  election." 

"My  father  would  have  died  willingly  for  bis  lord," 
said  an  aged  peasant,  shaking  his  head  reprovingly  at 
young  rebel  Sclavonia  rising  around  him. 

"Your  father  was  of  the  date,"  said  Pavel,  "when 
men  were  content  to  lick  the  hand  that  struck  them ! 
Thank  God !  we  are  not  of  that  generation.  Had  we 
seen  that  fidelity  better  repaid,  perhaps  we  might 
have  known  it  too.  However,  we  have  a  master  who 
has  never  struck,  nor  wronged  us  in  any  way — the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  To  him  we  owe  allegiance ;  and 
those  who  seek  to  excite  us  against  him — say,  my 
friends,  what  do  they  deserve  ? " — and  he  pointed,  with 
a  threatening  look,  to  the  unfortunate  Polish  agent. 

No  sooner  was  the  hint  given  than  the  peasantry  fell 
upon  the  pedlar,  and,  tearing  from  him  his  wares, 
strewed  them  on  the  floor,  which  was  soon  littered  with 
pamphlets  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature,  originally 
destined,  doubtless,  to  the  enlightenment  and  warming 
up  of  such  persons  on  the  different  estates,  as  shared 
not  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry — apothecaries,  stew- 
r  ards,  the  larger  farmers,  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
courts  of  justiciary,  overseers  of  mines,  and  so  forth. 

Whilst  some  busied  themselves  in  tearing  the  pamph- 
lets to  shreds,  others  proceeded  to  give  the  unfortunate 
man  a  drubbing,  in  which  hands  and  feet  were  liberally 
employed ;  the  Hungarian,  Croat,  and  Gipsy,  strange  to 
say,  leading  the  furious  onslaught,  though  they  did  not 
comprehend  its  meaning.  The  Jews,  in  the  meanwhile, 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  confusion  to  pocket, 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  whatever  they  could  pick 
up  from  the  floor,  their  eyes  glistening  with  as  much 
greediness  as  though  the  scattered,  worthless  tracts 
were  so  much  pure  gold,  or  as  many  diamonds.  Whilst 
the  host  was  endeavouring  to  save  the  unlucky  pack- 


man from  further  injury,  the  Gipsy,  who  was  in  the  act 
of  belabouring  him,  adroitly  extracted  his  silver  watch; 
and  the  Croat,  having  given  vent  to  his  spleen,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  before  order  was  restored,  with  a  pewter 
tankard,  belonging  to  mine  host,  secreted  under  his 
cloak. 

The  organ-grinder  was  then  treated,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, to  an  extra  dram  of  brandy,  at  the  cost  of  his 
enthusiastic  audience.  Pavel  might  have  drenched 
himself  in  the  liquid,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  profit 
by  generous  offers ;  but  he  had  remained  true  to  Noah's 
precepts  of  sobriety,  and,  wishing  to  ponder  over  what 
he  had  that  evening  seen  and  heard,  he  left  the  ale- 
house early. 

The  following  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
cottage,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised  from  with- 
out, and  a  stranger  entered.  He  was  fashionably  dressed, 
but  his  general  appearance  was  not  above  that  of  a 
menial  of  some  good  house.  Both  stared  for  some 
time,  as  if  endeavouring  to  account  for  what  seemed 
familiar  in  the  features  he  gazed  on— each  asked  him- 
self when,  where,  under  what  circumstances,  he  could 
have  seen  the  other.  Pavel's  memory  served  him  first. 
Though  the  face  had  grown  worn  and  haggard,  the 
features  were  still  those  of  the  man  he  had  once  met 
at  Noah's ;  and,  extending  his  hand,  he  greeted  him  by 
name. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,  then?  We  have  met  before/' 
said  the  stranger. 

"Do  youremember  this  direction  you  once  gave  me?" 
said  Pavel,  handing  him  a  crumpled  paper. 

Loeb  Hertz,  having  looked  at  it,  smiled,  and  shak- 
ing Pavel  cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaimed — "Yes, 
here  I  am,  as  active  as  ever,  though  not  quite  so  young 
as  when  we  last  met,  and  with  a  heavier  burden  on  my 
shoulders  of  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
but  I  am  on  the  wrong  side  of  life,  you  on  the  right. 
You've  grown  into  a  proper  man,  more  like  a  Calabrese 
than  a  Pole ;  however,  I  suppose  the  heart  is  in  the 
right  place,  still  all  for  the  dear,  torn  country.'' 

" I  see  what  you  will  be  at,"  said  Pavel ;  "but  in 
this  miserable  hut  we  cannot  talk  over  such  matters. 
Let  us  walk  into  the  open  air,  and  I  will  freely  tell  my 
mind." 

Loeb  Hertz  consenting,  they  soon  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  "  Come,  be  frank  with  me,"  said 
Pavel.  "What  is  your  mission? — who  sent  you  to  me  ?" 
"Why,  for  that  matter,  I  heard  at  the  village  inn, 
indeed  the  steward  himself  told  me,  that  you  were  a 
man  likely  to  have  influence  with  the  peasantry,  and 
might  prove  useful  in  a  rising." 

"They  judge  me  so  at  the  castle,  do  they?"  said 
Pavel,  with  a  sneer.  "It  would  be  a  pity  to  disap- 
point them.  And  so  you  are  for  the  castle  t" 

"Why,  yes,  and  no.  There  is  a  grand  movement  in 
contemplation,  organised  by  the  Polish  refugees  in 
Paris,  which  is  to  act.  at  the  same  moment — at  least 
such  is  the  hope  and  plan — upon  all  the  fragments  of 
Poland  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  thus  effecting  union 
by  a  violent  irruption.  In  Cracow  everything  is  ripe. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  move  Russian  Poland  since  its 
last  severe  lesson,  but  still  we  have  good  hope.  And 
now  the  nobility  of  Gallicia  are  about  to  pave  the  way  a 
little  with  their  peasantry  before  bringing  them  to  the 
Beld." 
"It's  very  kind  of  them,"  said  Pavel,  with  enforced 
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composure— "they  are  not  usually  so  anxious  to  con- 
sult oar  convenience." 

"Bo  you  mean  to  say,  Jakubski,  that  you  have  no 
heart  in  the  Polish  cause  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Loeb  Hertz,  that  you  think 
it  likely  I  should  advocate  it  P    Am  I  not  a  serf  ?" 

"Do  you  think  remaining  faithful  to  Austria  will 
shake  off  the  fetters  ? — Look  at  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Hungary,  have  they  not  the  same  oppressive  game-laws, 
private  courts  of  justiciary,  feudal  tenure  ?  A  few 
shades  more  or  less,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  Austrian 
dominions." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it?**  said  Pavel,  warming  up. 
"1  have  often  heard  that  the  Emperor  would  willingly 
do  away  with  the  robot,  if  one  but  let  him.  You  who 
have  travelled  much  must  know  the  truth.  Come, 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  am  bound  to  say,"  answered  his  companion, 
"that  I  have  often  heard  this  asserted.  Even  in  Rus- 
sia, it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  Emperor  would  long 
since  have  abolished  slavery  altogether,  if  it  were  not 
for  his  nobles." 

"Then,  shouldn't  we  be  fools,"  said  Pavel,  with  a 
hitter  laugh,  "  to  shed  our  hearts'  blood  merely  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  our  oppressors  P  If  that  be  your 
mission,  go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  tell  them 
that  there  is  one  Pole  who  loves  freedom  better  than 
Poland." 

"After  helping  your  lords  to  shake  off  the  yokes  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  you  could  easily,  being 
thousands  to  one,  be  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
make  your  own  terms." 

"Think  you  so  ?"  said  Pavel  incredulously — "I  do 
not.  But  were  it  true,"  he  added  passionately,  "rather 
than  they  should  have  that  one  hour  of  triumph,  I 
would  shed  every  drop  of  my  blood ! — It  is  natural 
that  you,  who  move  about  at  your  pleasure,  and  do 
with  your  existence  what  you  please — it  is  natural  that 
you,  I  say,  should  feel  none  of  the  anger  that  I  feel ; 
but  I — you  do  not  know — you  cannot  guess  what  I 
have  suffered.  I  speak  not  of  the  early  part  of  my 
life— over  that  a  dark  shadow  fell — let  it  pass ;  but 
throughout,  I  have  been  a  butt  to  persecution.  When 
I  first  came  to  this  wretched  place,  a  petition  of  mine 
was  presented  to  the  Count — it  contained  but  the 
simple  desire  to  be  allowed  to  depart.  I  hoped  then 
to  begin  a  new  existence.  The  boon  was  not  only  re- 
fused, but  every  possible  hardship  was  added  to  the 
refusal  8till  I  dreamed  but  of  departure ;  but  how 
could  I  go  when  all  the  necessary  papers,  power,  and 
what  not,  must  be  got  from  the  authorities  of  my 
parish,  who  knew  better  than  to  legalize  my  absence 
in  the  teeth  of  their  master ! " 

"It  is  a  hard  law,"  said  Loeb  Hertz,  "that  binds 
a  man  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  may  happen  to 
beborn,  there  to  rot  in  poverty;  when,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  ridge  of  his  native  mountains,  or  the  sand  of  his 
native  shore,  wealth,  hope,- and  joy,  might  be  his.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  law  so  oppressive  cannot  be  evaded." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"  resumed  Pavel ;  "  but  a  short 
time  after  my  petition  was  rejected,  an  incident  occur- 
red m  our  village,  which  showed  me  the  futility  of  the 
attempt.  A  young  man,  determining  to  quit  the  estate, 
took  into  his  head  that  he  would  do  so  without  leave, 
and  one  day  he  made  off  with  himself.  It  appears  he 
rowapci  to  nrqcujq  himjetf  a,  (oJsq  «w»<fcr*«<tf,  aad 


got  on  tolerably  well  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  the 
fraud  was  detected — he  was  severely  chastised,  and 
sent  hither  with  a  gendarme  at  his  back,  whose  gun 
was  ready  charged,  to  clip  his  wing  in  case  he  should 
think  of  flying.  Three  times  did  he  go,  and  three 
times  was  he  brought  back  in  the  same  manner,  each 
time  being  punished  more  severely  than  the  preceding 


» 


one. 

"  Unnatural  tyranny !  "  exclaimed  'Loeb  Hertz. 

"Well,"  continued  Pavel,  "here  I  remained,  de- 
sirous of  being  a  soldier,  but  the  lucky  number  never 
fell  to  my  lot.  Year  after  year,  summer  and  winter, 
have  I  been  exposed  to  all  the  petty  annoyances  of 
that  Duski!  My  team  was  always  chosen  for  the 
hardest,  heaviest  labour.  I  lost  horse  after  horse — 
and  I  loved  my  horses.  Every  blow  I  struck  by  order 
cut  to  my  very  soul — and  yet  I  must  keep,  and  rear 
them,  to  be  overtoiled  from  sheer  malice  to  myself.  I 
once  had  a  favourite  dog.  One  day  I  was  orossing  a 
forest;  he  was  with  me — he  was  no  hunting  dog — he 
could  do  no  harm.  I  was  myself  unarmed — I  had  not 
even  a  stick  in  my  hand.  He  was  shot  dead  at  my 
feet.  And  here,  on  this  barren  spot  where  we  now 
stand,  I  had  grown  some  fruit  trees.  I  thought — I 
hoped  they  would  escape  the  observation  of  my  tor- 
mentors. See  now — where  are  my  trees ! "  He  pointed 
to  a  few  shapeless  stumps.  "  But  even  the  worm  will 
turn  when  trod  upon.  I  have  resisted  long — endured 
much — struggled  hard  with  myself.  I  have  spent 
sleepless  nights,  feverish  with  the  hot  desire  of  re- 
venge !  When  such  thoughts  came  too  strong  upon 
me,  I  iutreated  to  be  allowed  to  depart.  I  have  com- 
bated my  evil  passions  like  a  man ;  but  rather  than 

fight  side  by  side  with  them,  and  for  them,  I 

However,  it  boots  not  talking,"  he  continued,  with  in- 
creasing energy — "  I  hate  them  with  the  hate  of  years 
— with  a  hate  that  has  grown  with  my  growth — that 
has  been  the  only  feeling  of  my  desolate  existence — 
and  yon  think  I  would  now  assist  them  !  Let  them 
not  wish  me  among  their  ranks — let  them  not  seek  to 
compound  with  their  natural  foes.  Pshaw,  they  are 
mad  with  power !  they  think  to  command  the  heart  as 
they  crush  the  will." 

"Poland,"  said  Loeb  Hertz,  losing  his  usual  frivo- 
lity of  manner,  and  for  once  looking  very  grave — 
"  Poland  has  lost  a  sou  in  you,  but  liberty  has  gained 
one.  I,  too,  cherish  the  idea  of  a  Polish  republic — 
our  nobles  might  help  us  to  regain  our  country — " 

"Never!  "  interrupted  Pavel.  Let  us  not  trust 
to  so  great  a  chance.  If  they  attempt  to  rise,  let  them 
fight  it  out  with  Austria,  and,"  he  added,  triumphantly, 
"be  crushed!" 

"And  you  thus  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger — one  whom  you  know  to  be  an  agent  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Pavel,  "go  and  betray  me  if  you  will 
— I  am  sick  of  life !  But  you  will  not  betray  me,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile — "  I  read  through  you  years  ago.'* 
The  men  exchanged  glances — they  understood  each 
other.  "  You  must  not,  however,"  said  Loeb  Hertz, 
"  be  as  open  with  all  emissaries  that  will  come  to  you 
as  you  are  with  me." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  them  about,"  observed  Pavel ; 
"there  was  an  organ-grinder  at  the  public-house  last 
night,  who  may  not  be  what  he  seems— he  was  for 
Austria.     A  pedlar,  too — a  consort  of  yours — " 

w  OC  QQurse^  interrupted  thQ  Qttor,  quicjdj*  "  Aua^ 
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tria  will  try  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  people  steady, 
which  it  is  our  obvious  mission  to  prevent— we  have 
the  clergy  with  us." 

"Ay,  bat  there's  the  robot  against  you,"  said  Pavel 
— you'll  never  be  able  to  effect  a  rising." 

"  If  you  understood  your  own  interest,"  persisted 
Loeb  Herts,  "you  would  assist  us  first  to  get  Poland 
back  to  ourselves,  and  then  to  make  a  republic  of  it." 

"  I  shall  never  swallow  that  bait,"  said  Pavel,  with 
emphasis*  "I  warn  you  honestly  that  I  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  hinder  the  rising  in  this  village,  and,  for 
that  matter,  on  this  estate.  It's  a  fair  warning,  and 
war  between  us,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Loeb  Herts,  after  a  moment's  conside- 
ration, "not  there  are  other  and  more  important 
places  to  be  influenced,  and  there  is  more  underhand 
work  to  be  done.  I  leave  this  place-— I  would  not 
have  to  fight  it  out  with  you/' 

"  And  have  you  been  living  all  this  time  upon  that 
—that  sort  of  trade?  "  said  PaveL 

"Yes,  and  well,  too;  and,  depend  upon  it,  my 
children,  should  they  wish  to  embrace  it,  will  find  a 
very  safe  inheritance.  So  long  as  there  are  Jews  that 
want  emancipation,  and  Poles  that  want  Poland,  Eu- 
rope will  not  know  one  hour's  repose." 

"  And  you  may  be  sure/'  said  Pavel,  "that  if  the 
nobles  now-a-days  do  not  yield  their  power  with  a  good 
grace,  harm  will  come  of  that,  too." 

Prom  that  day  forth,  Pavel  was  an  altered  man. 
He  no  longer  avoided,  but,  on  the  contrary,  courted 
the  society  of  his  fellows.  He  was  the  chief  orator 
in  the  field  and  in  the  public-house ;  and  between  him 
and  the  more  resolute  characters  of  the  village  sprung 
up  a  closer  intimacy  than  had  previously  existed.  He 
devoted  those  days  which  he  was  free  to  call  his  own  to 
the  mines,  which  now,  like  every  other  part  of  the  estate, 
became  an  arena  of  discussion.  In  the  meanwhile,  emis- 
saries and  agents  of  every  kind  succeeded  each  other; 
some  of  the  French  propaganda  who,  like  Loeb  Hertz, 
under  pretence  of  preaching  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
secretly  paved  the  way  for  other  and  newer  principles ; 
some  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  keep  alive  Austrian 
predilections  in  the  peasantry ;  others  purely  in  the 
Polish  interest.  The  clergy  began  to  agitate  in  favour 
of  the  rising,  and  seldom  a  day  passed  without  their 
reporting  progress  to  the  nobles,  who  kept  up  a  lively 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

Now,  this  point  of  union  existed  in  the  Count's  fa- 
mily ;  they  were  thoroughly  patriotic,  hence  the  rea- 
son why  neither  the  Countess  nor  her  son  quarrelled 
with  the  notion  of  spending  the  winter  at  Stanoiki, 
where  plotting  might  be  carried  on  more  safely  and 
conveniently  than  in  the  capital.  They  felt  less  than 
usual  the  weight  of  each  other's  society — for  one  great 
plan  occupied  them  all,  one  hope  fired  their  imagina- 
tion— they  thought  and  dreamed  but  of  one  object — 
the  liberation  of  Poland.  Their  self-love,  too,  was 
flattered ;  for  the  General,  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics  and  habit  of  command,  no  less 
than  in  consideration  of  the  weight  which  his  name 
and  fortune  threw  into  the  balance,  was  a  prise  of  first 
magnitude,  and  esteemed  accordingly. 

The  rainy  season  set  in,  but  it  did  not  drive  away 
the  guests ;  and  they  endured  the  monotony  of  in- 
door life  with  a  patience  that  did  their  patriotism  much 
credit.    The  ladies  spent  their  mornings  working  white 


and  red  flags  and  scarfs  for  the  future  battalion  of 
heroes ;  whilst  the  gentlemen  computed,  by  every  rale 
of  arithmetic,  but  chiefly  by  fancy's  amplification,  the 
funds  they  could  collect,  the  oost  of  equipment  and 
ammunition,  the  number  of  their  adherents — in  short,  all 
their  available  resources.  The  younger  members  of 
the  society,  friends  of  Casimir,  practised  rifle-shooting 
and  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  sang  patriotic  songs, 
dreamed  themselves  Koseiuskos,  every  man  of  them; 
and  not  less  resolved  than  their  seniors  were,  yet  a 
great  deal  more  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  penis  of 
the  enterprise.  Billiards  and  smoking  filled  up 
what  time  the  discussion  of  the  all-engrossing  theme 
left  unemployed ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  cards  for  the 
ladies — dice,  and  again  smoking,  for  the  youths — occu- 
pied pretty  nearly  the  interval  till  bed-time.  The  young 
people  would  sometimes  attempt  a  charade  among 
themselves ;  but  none  possessed  the  freedom  of  mind 
necessary  to  give  sest  to  the  amusement. 

One  day,  the  dinner  being  over,  the  party  assembled 
in  the  large,  but  somewhat  desolate,  saloon  of  the  cas- 
tle. Near  the  Countess  were  grouped  several  ladies, 
mostly,  like  herself,  past  the  prime  of  life,  engaged  in 
low,  murmuring  converse,  that  did  not  preclude  their 
catching  up  such  phrases  as,  being  pronounced  in  a 
louder  key  than  the  rest,  escaped  from  the  circle  of 
men  that  surrounded  the  master  of  the  house ;  whilst 
a  few  of  the  younger  dames,  reclining,  in  attitudes  of 
Oriental  ease,  in  deep  fauteuils,  were  enjoying  their 
cigarettos  with  Creole  indolence — a  fashion  but  lately 
imported  from  Paris,  and  viewed  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion by  the  Countess  Stanoiki. 

"  You  have  had  lawyers,  notaries,  and  what  not,  with 
you  this  morning.  I  hope,  my  dear  Sophie,  you  are  not 
thinking  of  making  your  will  ?"  said  an  elderly  lady, 
whose  consanguinity  gave  Tier  the  privilege  of  fami- 
liarity. 

"  Oh,  dear, no !  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing, 
dear  aunt  t  The  General  has  only  been  signing  over 
to  me  all  his  property.  You  understand,"  she  added,  in 
a  lower  voice,  "  if  Austria  gain  the  day,  this  puts  con- 
fiscation out  of  the  question." 

"That's  not  so  sure,  my  dear,"  was  the  shrewd 
answer.  "Depend  upon  it,  that  ruse  will  be  seen 
through.*' 

"  What  if  it  be  ?    It  will  be  difficult  to  defeat  it." 

"Some  sums  of  money,  at  least,  I  should  place 
abroad,"  said  the  aunt. 

"  And  so  we  have." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  letting  Casimir — whom  you  were 
always  so  timid  about — take  so  prominent  a  share  in  so 
great  a  peril." 

"  I  was  chary  of  him  for  that  very  reason,  my  dear 
aunt ;  I  was  bringing  up  a  hero  for  Poland." 

"And  if  he  fall  P" 

"  I  shall  not  mourn  for  him  more  than  for  my  lost 
country." 

"  8ophie,  you  are  a  heroine,  and  deserve  to  be  the 
mother  of  heroes." 

"  You  flatter  me,  dear  aunt.  I  am  but  a  true  Pole 
— as  I  feel  we  all  feel.  Your  living  so  long  among 
the  Germans  has  cooled  you  on  that  subject.  I  verily 
believe  you  would  give  one  of  my  fair  cousins  to  a  Ger- 
man, if  you  found  one  that  suited." 

"  When  one  has  seven  daughters  and  three  un-oid 
tided  nieces  to  dispose  of,"  replied  the  lady,  somewhat 
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embarrassed,  "one  cannot  be  patriotic  to  the  degree  of 
refusing  any  husband  whatever." 

"  God  prosper  jou !  good  aunt,  and  send  you  wooers 
in  plenty,"  said  the  Countess  Sophie,  laughing.  "But 
hark !  the  gentlemen  are  again  discussing  the  robot.  It's 
your  husband,  as  usual ;  he  is  riding  his  favourite  hobby. 
He,  too,  like  you,  is  but  half  a  Pole.*' 

"  Why,"  said  the  lady,  timidly,  "  I  think  we  have 
shown  some  boldness  in  coming  here  at  all." 

"  If  you  repent  it,  as  yet  no  harm  is  done. " 

"Hem !"  answered  the  lady  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  imply  thai;  in  her  mind  the  matter  deserved  some 
consideration. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Count  Soboski — the  nobleman 
whose  wife  was  conversing  with  the  Countess  Sophie — 
"  I  tell  you,  Stanoiki,  you  cannot  reckon  on  your  pea- 
santry." 

"  Oh,  that  old  story  of  the  robot/*  said  Count  Lenin- 
ski,  a  gentleman  of  a  tiger-like  aspect,  despite  his  spare 
person  and  sharp  features.  "  Soboski  oan  never  hold 
his  peace  on  that  subject." 

"  Because  I  view  it  in  another  light  than  you  do.*9 

"What  would  you  have  us  to  do,  then?"  said  a 
powerful  man,  of  an  unhealthy  white  complexion,  with 
pale  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  reddish  hair,  on  whose  every 
lineament  brutality  was  impressed.  "  Would  you  have 
us  give  our  lands  to  the  peasantry  as  a  bribe  for  their 
rising  ? — for,  after  all,  these  lands  are  ours.  I  don't 
know  what  yon  mean  by  the  peasants  not  liking  the 
robot.  As  well  might  the  English  tenant  say  he  does  not 
lib  to  pay  rent'9 

"True,"  said  the  General,  "it  is  our  right;  and  for 
that  reason  alone  I  have  always  exacted  my  dues  with 
tinfiinehing  rigour.  Lenienoy  would  encourage  a  false 
notion  in  the  serfs ;  and  what  might  have  been  intended 
merely  as  a  charitable  exception,  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  precedent/9 

"But  their  very  unwillingness  to  pay  the  tribute," 
persisted  Soboski,  "ought  to  make  it  painful  to  re- 
ceive." 

"As  well  might  you  say,  my  dear  friend,'9  retorted 
Stanoiki,  "  that  an  English  landlord  should  feel  reluc* 
taut  to  receive  his  rents.  These  are  our  rents.  Never 
lose  sight  of  the  historical  fact  in  the  vagaries  of  modern 
liberalism.  Our  ancestors,  having  more  land  than  they 
eould  possibly  cultivate,  parcelled  it  out  in  larger  and 
lesser  fragments,  under  certain  obligations.  Very 
well.  The  land  is  as  much  ours  as  it  was  theirs ;  its 
nominal  proprietors  must,  of  coarse,  continue  to  per- 
form the  same  services  aa  those  by  which  their  ances- 
tors held  it  of  ours." 

"Unless,"  said  the  stout  man,  "you  start  from  the 
somewhat  primitive  principle  that  no  man  has  aright 
to  more  land  than  he  can  dig  with  his  own  spade,  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  bring  forward  against  that  ar- 
gument." 

"  Simply  this,"  said  Soboski,  "  that,  strictly,  in  many 
cases,  the  land  has  been  paid  by  the  tenant,  since  first 
hit  ancestor  occupied  it,  ten  times  its  value.  In  feudal 
times,  this  sort  of  feudal  service  had  a  show  of  fairness 
—there  was  something  like  a  fair  bargain  in  the  busi- 
ness. Then  the  lord  was  ever  ready  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  those  who,  in  return  for  that  pro- 
tection, tilled  his  ground  and  felled  his  woods.  Then, 
too,  they  had  bat  one  master.  Now  they  are  obliged  to 
pf  taxes  to  the  state  from  which  ▼#  ro  exempt,  and. 


besides  working  for  us,  to  make  roads  for  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  as  with  all  other  relics  of  feudality,  the 
meaning  has  flown,  whilst  the  custom  remains;  and 
custom  without  meaning  has  no  base,  and  cannot  en- 
dure." 

•'  Then,"  said  Stanoiki,  "  you  would  have  us  give 
up  half,  and  that  the  better  half,  of  our  revenue  ? 
Why,  that  is  more  than  the  peasants  themselves  ask.*9 

"I  would  have  you  allow  them  to  purchase  their 
own  freedom  from  these  feudal  tenures,  as  in  Prussia." 

"A  precious  law  that  of  Prussia!"  said  Leninski. 
"  The  noble  must  be  satisfied  with  a  capital,  once  paid 
down,  equal  to  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  revenue ; 
after  which  time,  his  son,  or  himself,  if  he  live,  is  minus 
that  portion  of  his  inheritance.'9 

"  You  forget,"  one  of  the  lawyers  timidly  put  in, 
"the  interest  derived  from  this  capital." 

"  Here,  in  these  parts,"  said  Soboski,  "  the  peasants 
only  demand  to  change  their  feudal  services  into  an 
annual  rent ;  always  providing,  of  course,  that  the  lease 
be  hereditary.  Well,  it  is  but  a  simple  thing.  The 
English  system  has  not  prevented  the  nobility  of  that 
country  from  being  rieh  and  powerful;  why  should  some 
approximation  to  it  be  the  ruin  of  ours?" 

"Because,"  replied  Stanoiki,  "  one  thing  leads  to 
another ;  and  the  English  tenant  will  one  day  feel  as 
much  dissatisfaction  in  paying  rent  as  our  people  do 
about  the  robot" 

"There  we  differ  again,99  said  Soboski.  "The  Eng- 
lish nobleman  will,  ultimately,  lose  his  ground-rent, 
because  that  is  the  vestige  of  a  time  that  has  gone  by, 
and  has  no  more  meaning.  The  game-laws,  too,  will 
be  abolished." 

Here  voices  became  very  clamorous  in  dissent. 

"  Why  not  put  the  nobility  down  at  once?"  roared 
out  Leninski. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  distress  you,99  said  Soboski, 
laughing,  "  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  come  to  that, 
one  day,  all  over  Europe ;  like  everything  that  dates 
from  times  gone  by,  it  will  become,  first  worthless,  then 
ridiculous,  and  finally       '9 

"  Now  you  deserve— you — you  are  a  traitor  to  your 
country!  You  have  no  meaning  1 — I  mean  you  have 
no  opinion.  You  are  a  Jacobin !"  spluttered  the  pale, 
fat  man,  in  tones  inarticulate  with  passion. 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Soboski,  calmly,  "  that  you 
might  as  well  think  of  re-establishing  chivalry,  and  of 
riding  forth  k  link-mail,  with  lanec  and  shield,  as  of 
maintaining  feudal  rights  in  our  day.  They  must  fall. 
It  remains  for  you  to  fall  with  them,  or  to  modify  your 
position,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  century  you 
live  in.99 

|  ,"  You  don't  see,  gentlemen,"  said  the  tbin,  fierce 
man,  with  an  expressive  and  bitter  glance  at  the  object 
of  momentary  animosity,  "  that  all  this  fine  talking  is 
merely  to  explain  that  he  won't  he  one  of  us.  Why 
not  stand  out  like  a  man,  and  say  so  at  once  P* 

"  Really,"  said  Stanoiki,  "  we  should  tike  to  know 
if  you  are  with  us  or  against  us." 

"  Neither,"  replied  Sobosxi.  *  I  toW  yon  so  from 
the  first.  I  consider  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere  dream. 
If  I  saw  any  chance  of  restoring  Poland  to  happiness, 
yon  would  aee  me  one  of  the  first  in  your  ranks ;  but, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  whole  will  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  those  insensate  efforts  that  have  cost  our  coun- 
try so  much  Wood,  mid  brought  it  neither  profit  ncr 
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honour,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  should  warmly  ad- 
vocate your  cause.  You  are  misled  by  the  committee 
in  France,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  deceived  by  distance. 
But,  I  ask  you,  what  will  you  do  against  the  armies 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  so  well  organised, 
with  such  financial  resources  ?" 

"We  have  every  true  Polish  heart  with  us  !"  said 
a  young  man,  with  enthusiasm. 

"Well — that's  good,  so  far  as  hearts  go,"  said 
Soboski,  dryly. 

"We  have  the  whole  of  the  clergy,"  said  another. 
"  There  is  not  a  Polish-born  priest  that  will  not  ad- 
vance with  the  banner  in  one  hand,  and  the  cross  in  the 
other/* 

"  And  they  fanaticise  the  mob,  I  understand.  But 
the  peasants?" 

"Well,"  said  Casimir,  impetuously,  "we'll  order 
them  out,  and  see  if  they  dare  resist." 

"  That  you  will  find  your  difficulty.  My  firm  belief 
is,  the  only  sufferers  in  all  this  will  be  yourselves.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"  And  if  we  accomplish  anything,"  said  Leninski, 
"  you'll  coma  in,  as  such  prudent  men  are  wont  to 
do,  for  your  share  of  the  booty." 

"We  all  know  at  what  school  of  politeness  Count 
Leninski  has  been  bred,"  said  Soboski,  drawing  him- 
self up;  "  heneed  hardly  say  that  he  scorned  the  Court 
of  Vienna." 

"  He  may  be  no  courtier,  but  he  is  a  good  Pole !" 
said  Casimir,  insolently,  "  and  that  is  better. " 

Stanoiki  saw  with  regret  the  violence  of  his  son's 
temper  exhibit  itself  towards  his  guest,  an  honoured 
friend,  and  a  near  relation  of  his  wife ;  and,  fearing 
lest  the  discussion  should  proceed  to  greater  lengths, 
he  hastily  interfered. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Soboski,  good-naturedly — 
"never  mind,  my  good  friend.  In  the  present  fever 
of  their  blood,  I  can  take  no  offence — they'll  be  cold 
enough,  some  of  them,  before  this  time  next  year. 
Believe  me,  Stanoiki,"  continued  the  Count,  drawing 
the  General  aside,  "  I  would  willingly  lay  my  old  head 
in  the  grave  to  save  my  country  the  blow  that  is  about 
to  be  struck  at  her." 

"  We  differ  in  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  at  heart  we 
feel  alike,"  said  Stanoiki,  pressing  cordially  his  friend's 
hand;  "but  I  advise  you,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  to  linger  here  longer  than  necessary.  It  requires 
some  practice  of  life  to  endure  an  opinion  opposed  to 
our  own." 

"  And  to  maintain  calmness  in  discussion,"  said  So- 
boski, "  demands  refinement  and  education,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  wanting  in  many  of  our  friends." 

"I  am  afraid^ my dearaunt/'saidthe  Countess  Sophie, 
"  that  your  husband  has  just  experienced  a  dreadful 
downfall.  He  is  in  full  flight  towards  us,  and  there's 
that  battering-ram,  Morski,  and  that  eel  Leninski,  in 
pursuit.  Let  us  receive  the  fugitive  within  our  magic 
circle,  and  banish  thence  all  intruders." 

At  that  moment  Soboski  approached  the  ladies, 
followed  by  some  of  his  opponents. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Countess 
Sophie,  immediately  making  place  for  her  uncle  by  her 
side,  "return  to  your  post — well  permit  no  political 
discussion  just  now;  so,  unless  you  have  some  fine  com- 
pliments to  pay  us,  we  don't  acknowledge  your  right 
to  intrude.  What-rHWthing  to  say  f -—Then  majte.  off 
wtih  yourselves."  *  W 


They  retreated,  still  eyeing  Soboski  with  anything 
but  friendly  looks.  "  Well,  now  that  I  have  re-estab- 
lished peace/ '  said  the  Countess,  pray  tell  us  all  about 
it,  dear  uncle,  for  I  saw  them  on  the  point  of  eating 
you  up.  But  you  need  not  tell  me — I  see  it  all  in  your 
crest-fallen  countenance ;  they  won't  make  a  present 
of  the  robot  to  the  peasants.  Is  not  that  it  ?" 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  joke  about  it  at  present ;  but, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  you  might,  my  dear  niece,  have 
seen  your  hall  red  with  blood  for  a  more  insignificant 
quarrel  than  we  have  had  to-day." 

"But  we  have  become  more  civilised  since  th  I 
hope,  said  the  Countess. 

"Nevertheless,"  continued  8oboski,  "as  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  duelling  yet  survives,  and  as  I  have 
no  wish  to  have  any  of  your  guests'  blood  on  my  hands, 
mine  on  theirs,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not  take  it 
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amiss  if  my  wife  and  I  start  early  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Countess.  "  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you,  and  appreciate  your  motives  as  they  deserve," 

The  following  day  having  been  fixed  for  a  hunting 
excursion,  the  young  men,  ready  equipped  for  the  chase, 
were  smoking  over  their  coffee  previous  to  departure, 
when  the  Arminian,  whom  Pavel  had  observed  at  the 
public-house,  presented  himself. 

"  Ha ! — here  comes  my  friend  and  tobacconist,'1 
said  Casimir,  "  with  the  most  exquisite  tobacco,  jus 
freshly  prepared  for  the  nargillis  of  the  Sultanas.    I 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  smoke  no  other,  because 
it  defrauds  our  liege  lord  the  Emperor." 

"  And  do  you  get  your  pipes  from  the  same  quarter 
— that  superb  amber  head-piece,  for  instance  P" 

"  No ;  this  head,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  is  direct 
from  St.  Petersburg.  But  come,  my  friendly  purveyor, 
out  with  your  wares^tobaeco-baga,  velvet  tube-pieces, 
and  what  not." 

The  Arminian  now  displayed  his  store;  every  possible 
apparatus  for  smoking,  curious  slippers  and  purses,  and 
a  collection  of  daggers  and  pistols,  all  of  which  were 
speedily  disposed  of. 

"There  goes  as  bold  a  smuggler,"  said  Casimir, 
"  with  that  venerable  head  and  respectable  beard,  as 
ever  crossed  the  frontier." 

"  Who  would  suspect  such  an  apostolic-looking  per- 
sonage  of  so  many  peccadillos  as  he  has  in  his  pocket?" 
said  one  of  the  young  men.  Ha !  I  see  there  is  more 
in  him  than  he  shows — he  is  gone  in  at  the  door  lead- 
ing to  your  father's  apartment." 

"There  goes,  too,  an  arch  traitor,  my  uncle  So- 
boski," said  Casimir.  "  That's  his  carriage  drawn  np. 
I  suppose  I  should  go  and  bid  him  adieu.  But  no,  I 
will  not ;  let  my  mother  say  what  she  likes.  A  traitor 
is  a  traitor,  if  he  were  ten  times  one's  relation." 

"  By  the  bye,  is  it  true,  Casimir,  that  you  are  to 
marry  that  lovely  girl  you  sat  near  at  dinner  yester- 
terday?" 

"I  suppose  I  must,  one  day,"  was  the  negligent 
reply. 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised  at  your  coldness.  I  declare 
I  should  like  her  exceedingly." 

"  She  is  very  well  in  her  way,"  said  Casimir ;  "but 
I  like  my  freedom  better.  I  still  hope  we  may  be 
found  too  nearly  allied  to  wed." 

"  You  are,  then,  related  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of ;  but,  in  rummaging  up  musty 
family  documents,  who  knows  what  may  be  diawTwedf!! 
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"You  are  right  to  delay  the  thing,  if  possible/'  re- 
plied his  friend;  "one  ought  not  to  settle  too  early  in 
life.  But  they  are  all  ready  down  there,  waiting  only 
for  us,  I  believe." 

The  young  men  soon  joined  the  party,  which  in- 
cluded the  ladies,  collected  before  the  castle,  impatient 
for  departure,  a  wolf  having  been  traced  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  across  the  country  by  the  peasants;  one 
of  whose  grievances  was  their  being  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  taken  from  their  own  avocations,  and  be  fagged 
to  death  in  the  battues.  When,  however,  the  wolf  was 
the  game  in  view,  their  discontent  diminished,  for  that 
animal  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  common  foe,  in 
whose  destruction  everybody  was  alike  interested.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  they  were  no  laggards,  and  had 
been  out  since  daybreak,  tracking  the  course  of  the 
game.    The  dogs,  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  that 
could  be  got,  armed  with  spike  collars,  to  protect  their 
throats  from  the  deadly  fang,  bounded  along  beside  the 
sledges  which  contained  the  ladies,  each  driven  by  one 
of  the  sportsmen,  sitting  astride  a  small  seat  behind 
them.    Pew  things  are  more  cheering  than  the  sight 
of  a  long  train  of  these  sledges,  diversified  in  form  and 
colouring,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  plains ;  some  swan- 
shaped,  glittering  with  gilding ;  others  like  a  car  of 
triumph,  glowing  with  the  most  rich  and  warm  hues, 
and  lined  with  the  costly  furs  of  the  country,  the 
horses'  heads  decorated  with  red  and  white  plumes, 
and  jingling  bells  fringing  their  scarlet  housings ;  and 
few  things   are   more  delicious    than   the  motion, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  flying.    They 
went  by  as  if  borne  upon  the  wind ;  and  the  bells  of  the 
horses — the  baying  of  the  dogs — the  loud  calls  of  the 
driven — the  silvery  laughter  of  the  ladies — swept 
along  the  snowy  plain  like  the  forms  of  a  dream,  so 
instantaneously  did  that  burst  of  life  and  splendour 
give  way   to  ice-wrapt  stillness.     The    sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  snow,  and  made  it  glitter  like  diamonds 
on  the  trees ;  the  sharp  bracing  air  was  exhilarating ; 
and  the  ladies,  enveloped  in  their  furs,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  hour.     Casimir  drove 
his  mother  and  the  young  girl  who,  according  to  him, 
was  destined  to  be  his  bride.    He  was  an  impetuous 
driver,  and  his  sledge,  distancing  the  rest,  was  soon 
lost  to  sight. 

"  Have  a  care,  Casunir,' '  said  the  Countess.  But  his 
younger  companion,  clapping  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  ex- 
claimed— "How  delightful !  Quicker,  quicker,  Casi- 
mir!" 

Encouraged  by  these  gladsome  accents,  Casimir  in- 
creased his  speed,  They  now  entered  a  small  planta- 
tion, where  the  snow  lay  thin,  and  the  protruding 
stumps  of  trees  gave  an  occasional  jolt  to  their  vehicle. 

"We  shall  certainly  be  upset !"  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
tess, now  seriously  alarmed. 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words,  when  the 
sledge  struck  violently  against  a  prostrate  tree ;  and 
Casimir  was  precipitated,  by  the  shock,  from  his  insecure 
seat,  to  some  distance.  The  horses,  feeling  themselves 
free,  now  tore  madly  on;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  sledge  turned  over,  depositing  the  ladies 
in  the  snow  that  embedded  the  roots  of  the  trees.  A 
young  peasant,  standing  near,  awaiting  the  hunters  at 
this  spot,  threw  himself  before  the  horses,  and  having 
mastered  them,  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bdies,   The  Countess  accepted  the  proffered  succour 
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not  only  without  thanks,  but  without  even  casting  a 
look  on  him  who  tendered  it.  The  young  lady,  whose 
dress  was  slightly  disarranged,  showed  some  embar- 
rassment at  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

"  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Countess, 
"that  delicacy  towards  such  persons  is  downright  indeli- 
cacy." 

But  he  is  a  man,"  said  the  young  girl,  in  French. 
No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Countess,  coolly,  he 
is  a  serf. 

By  this  time  Casimir  was  at  their  side.  "  The  only 
injury  I  have  sustained,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  is  a 
broken  watch.  Luckily,  the  sledge  has  suffered  no- 
thing ;  and  you,  I  instantly  perceived,  had  escaped  scot- 
free,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  looked  after  your 
furs  and  muffs.  But  I  fear  you  will  no  more  trust  to 
my  guidance.'' 

Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  Pavel,  for  it  was  he, 
scanned  the  ladies  with  a  storm  of  mingled  emotions. 
Such,  and  so  fair  a  creature,  would  have  been  the  lit- 
tle Constance,  destined  to  be  Leon's  bride ;  and  this 
was  the  bride  report  assigned  to  Casimir.     Such  the 
elegant  vision  his  dreams  had  portrayed — such  the 
face  he  loved  to  contemplate ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  gentle  and  pleasurable  emotion  which  youth  and 
beauty  awaken,  ran,  in  strange  discord,  these  bitter 
words : — "  No,  he  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  serf."    The 
Countess  was  right.    A  serf  could  not  be  a  man.     If 
he  were,  he  could  not  bear  his  condition— he  must 
break  his  bonds.  Nature  must  have  stamped  his  blood 
with  a  more  sluggish  flow,  or  he  could  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  such  unutterable  scorn.  No— they  did  submit, 
and  were  serfs,  and  remained  serfs.    Now  and  then, 
indeed,  they  shed  a  little  blood — ay,  blood.    Pavel 
paused  in  his  reverie,  and  pondered  on  the  word.  It 
effaced  and  swept  away  all  injuries.   Yes,  nothing  was 
left  for  the  serf  but  to  revel  in  hatred !     It  was  a 
mercy,  he  thought,  that  those  who  trampled  upon  their 
rights  should  not  seek  to  blind  them  by  a  false  kind- 
ness ;  for  cruelty  would  nerve  the  arm  and  steel  the 
heart. 

The  other  sledges  now  coming  up,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  parties  separated ;  the  men,  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
peasants,  penetrating  into  the  wood,  the  ladies  sledging 
back  to  the  castle. 

"You  can't  think,  Countess  Sophie,"  said  the  bride 
elect,  "  how  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  came  to 
help  us  haunts  me;  it  was  so  dark  and  ill-boding." 
My  dear,  I  never  look  at  such  people." 
They  sometimes  look  at  us,  though,"  said  the  young 
girl,  thoughtfully.  "  I  wonder  with  what  feelings  ?" 

"  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  immaterial,"  said  the 
Countess  Stanoiki. 

After  a  long  and  vain  pursuit,  just  as  the  day  began 
to  give  tokens  of  its  rapid  decline,  the  hunters  got 
upon  the  track  of  a  wolf,  or  rather  wolves,  for  there 
evidently  were  several  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost, 
for  the  light  was  fast  fading.  Excited  by  so  many 
hours'  fruitless  efforts,  the  huntsmen  became  clamorous. 
Some  were  for  following  one  track,  some  another ;  the 
greater  part  declaring  it  to  be  necessary  to  keep  to- 
gether, as  darkness  would  soon  overtake  them:  The 
peasants,  as  animated  as  their  masters,  created  much 
confusion,  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  themore  experienced 
to  establish  order,  by  their  eagerness  to  follow  the 
game,    At  length  Casimir,  losing  patience,  struck  c* 
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on  a  track  by  himself,  leaving  his  companions  to  take 
▼hat  course  they  conld.  The  track  led  him  through 
a  low,  tangled  underwood,  on  whose  branches  the  hoar- 
frost was  assuming  that  tint  of  purple  grey  which  an- 
nounces the  immediate  disappearance  of  the  sun.  Ob- 
jects  were  every  moment  growing  more  dim.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  benighted  in  the  wood,  when,  from  behind 
a  bush,  not  ten  yards  off,  two  large  burning  eyes  glared 
red  at  him.  Casimir  instantly  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
touched  the  trigger.  The  sharp  snap  which  followed, 
telling  that  his  piece  had  missed  fire,  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud,  savage  yelL  The  animal,  almost  in  the  act 
of  springing  forward,  turned  suddenly  round,  as  if  to 
repel  some  attack  from  behind ;  and,  immediately  after, 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  retreat,  rolled  over,  not  for 
from  Casimir,  transfixed  with  a  short  spear,  suoh  as 
are  used  by  the  peasants  on  suoh  occasions.  Bound- 
ing over  the  thicket,  a  man  now  closed,  and  grappled 
with  him.  A  brief  but  fierce  struggle  ensued,  of  which 
Casimir  remained  the  passive  spectator.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  beast  on  the  point  of  triumphing  over 
the  man.  Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  to  the  spot ; 
but,  before  he  reached  it,  the  wolf  lay  expiring  at  the 
feet  of  its  opponent,  whose  shoulder  was  lacerated  by 
the  animal's  teeth  and  claws. 

Casimir,  secretly  goaded  by  the  superior  agility  and 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  an  inferior,  was  trans- 
ported beyond  himself  when  he  recognised  in  that  in- 
ferior the  object  of  his  long-cherished  animosity. 

"  How  came  yon  here  f  How  dare  you  interrupt  my 
sport  P  Who  bid  you  strike  that  wolf  ?  But  you 
are  the  same  insolent  knave  you  ever  were  !" 

"You  would  scarce  have  been  a  match  for  the 


brute,19  said  Pavel,  coolly  measuring  his  young  master 
with  his  eye,  and  then  turning  it  upon  the  gaunt  limbs 
of  the  monster  at  his  feet. 

Casimir,  insensed  beyond  endurance  at  his  words  and 
manner,  strode  towards  him  with  hand  uplifted,  as  if 
about  to  give  vent  to  his  long-restrained  malignity  in 
blows.     Pavel  drew  back. 

"  Stand  off!"  he  said,  firmly.  "Touch  me  at  your 
peril ! — I  will  bear  anything  but  that  !" 

It  was  a  lone  place.  There,  at  least,  they  stood 
but  as  man  to  man — the  athletic  peasant  and  the 
slender,  effeminate-looking  stripling;  and  should  a 
struggle  ensue,  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful  Casi- 
mir felt  this,  and  became  proportionally  infuriated. 

"  Vassal ! "  he  cried,  suffocating  with  rage.  "  How 
dare  you  dog  my  steps  f  How  dare  you  strike  my 
game?" 

At  that  instant  several  of  the  huntsmen  broke 
through  the  copse.  The  young  Count's  eyes  were 
withdrawn  from  Pavel  for  one  moment.  That  moment 
was  enough ;  when  he  turned  to  seize  his  victim,  the 
latter  was  nowhere  visible.  An  imprecation  burst 
from  CasimiVs  compressed  lips. 

"You  shall  not  always  escape  me  thus!"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  moved  away  to  meet  his  party.  "I'll  make 
you  pay  for  this  to-morrow !" 

The  young  men  now  declared  it  was  time  to  leave 
the  woods  if  they  did  not  intend  to  take  up  their  quar- 
ters there  for  the  night ;  and,  making  their  way  through 
the  underwood  as  they  best  could  in  the  doubtful  light, 
at  length  reached  the  spot  where  sledges  awaited  them, 
whose  torches  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  snow,  as  they 
flitted  over  the  plains  towards  the  chateau, 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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DESCENDING  THE  FIB8T  CATARACT  OF  THE 

KILE. 

Wb  left  the  classic  isle  of  Phiio  about  eleven,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  pulled  down  to  Mabatta,  where 
boats  always  stop  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  which 
go  by  land  to  Asswan,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cata- 
ract. Here  we  found  a  busy  scene.  Numbers  of 
boats,  laden  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  lined  the 
bank;  while  piles  of  other  merchandise,  as  dates, 
coffee  from  Abyssinia,  tamarinds  from  Kordofan, 
and  coils  of  rope  made  of  the  palm  tree,  were 
spread  out  on  the  wide  landing-place.  Under 
tents  there  were  Tarks,  lazily  puffing  away  at  their 
tchibouques,  surrounded  by  the  cargoes  of  slaves 
they  had  brought  from  Dougola,  and  were  taking 
to  Cairo.  These  slaves  were  all  young,  and  mostly 
girls;  and,  as  usual,  we  found  them  employed  vari- 
ous ways  in  preparing  their  food.  Some  were 
bruising  the  doorah  (a  coarse  kind  of  grain)  between 
two  stones;  another  party  was  kneading  it  into 
cakes,  which  a  third  was  placing  on  the  fire.  They 
looked  less  miserable  here  than  they  did  at  Dou- 
gola;  and,  no  doubt,  relief  from  physical  suffering, 
such  as  they  endured  in  the  desert,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  improved  appearance. 


As  we  were  strolling  about,  the  Sheikh  of  the 
cataracts  came  to  tell  us  that  we  could  not  descend 
them  that  day,  but  that  we  mast  wait  till  to-mor- 
row. This  proceeding  was,  of  course,  quite  intelli- 
gible to  ns,  as  we  had  had  sufficient  experience  in 
Eastern  customs  to  know  that  this  was  only  one  of 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  backthush  (money)  is 
extorted  out  of  travellers.  The  moment  we  offered 
this,  all  obstacles  to  our  going  vanished;  and  soon 
our  boat  was  filled  with  the  loungers  from  the  show, 
and  we  were  consigned  to  the  protectiaa  of  some 
thirty  Nubian  sailors,  who  sprang  on  board  of  us 
amid  the  most  terrific  din.  As  more  men  than  we 
wanted  came  on  board,  it  was  neoaeaary  to  make 
some  selection,  which  the  Sheikh  promptly  did  by 
means  of  a  koorbath  or  whip,  which  be  laid  about 
him  with  such  vigour  that  we  were  soon  left  with 
our  complement.  Twenty  were  ordered  te  take 
their  places  at  the  oars,  and  in  a  minute  they  were 
all  seated,  two  to  each  oar;  and,  as  we  shoved  aG, 
the  men  all  joined  their  voices  to  the  sound  of  the 
darabookkeh  or  drum,  and  broke  oat  into  a  loud 
song,  which  they  continued  as  long  ae  they  polled. 

The  day  was  calm,  bright,  nod  intensely  hat; 
and  the  river  lay  about  among  the  rooks  like  *• 
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bends  and  reaches  of  some  placid  lake.  We  first 
made  for  a  narrow  channel  on  oar  left,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  current  at  its  mouth,  which  we  no 
sooner  reached  than  in  an  instant  our  course  was 
changed,  and  we  were  swept  swiftly  by  some  rocks 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  from  that 
to  the  opposite  side.  Advantage  was  next  taken  of 
another  current,  that  was  not  long  in  carrying  ns 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  consider- 
ably ahead  of  where  we  were  before.  Here  we  got 
among  several  small  eddies  that  appeared  to  be 
drifting  us  back;  for  the  men  now  raised  their 
voices  with  all  their  might,  and  stretched  away 
with  such  a  will  that  we  could  feel  our  boat,  clumsy 
and  ill-suited  as  she  was  for  pulling,  bound  beneath 
ns  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars. 

After  pulling  in  this  way  for  some  time,  we  got 
into  a  wider  part  of  the  stream,  that  formed  a  kind 
of  basin  into  which  a  number  of  currents  flowed, 
all  directing  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  stream 
which  again  contracted  itself,  and  where  the  pent- 
up  water  shot  like  a  rapid  to  the  ledge  over  which 
it  tumbles  to  form  the  cataract. 

Here  evidently  our  boat  was  being  guided  through 
an  intricate  channel,  for  in  a  moment  the  pilot  be- 
came all  energy  and  animation,  now  screaming 
with  all  his  might  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
enforcing  what  he  said  with  the  most  violent  ges- 
tures—now casting  a  quick  glance  from  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  where  he  stood,  into  the  deep  water  below, 
and  from  that  to  some  marks  or  bearings  by  which 
he  directed  her  dangerous  course;  and  clad  as  he 
was  in  flowing  white  Turkish  robes,  ample  turban, 
with  a  long  white  beard  that  reached  low  down  his 
breast,  and  pouring  out  his  unintelligible  Arabic 
from  the  very  stem  of  the  boat  where  he  stood,  he 
seemed  like  some  diviner,  or  prophet,  that  was 
lifting  his  voice  with  all  his  might,  as  if  yet  there 
was  time  to  save  us  from  the  destruction  to  which 
we  appeared  to  be  fast  hastening. 

There  was  a  prolonged  shout  as  the  boatmen 
ceased  polling,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of  the 
waters  all  round.  The  Sheikh's  voice  became  more 
thrill,  which  was  answered  in  perfect  screams  from 
the  man  at  the  helm.  Everywhere  there  appeared 
noise  and  oonfusion,  and,  apparently,  nothing  like 
order  anywhere;  bnt  everything  was  understood; 
and  the  boat,  having  great  way  on  her,  shot  swiftly 
into  the  channel,  that  hurried  her  to  the  ledge. 
For  a  little  there  was  silence— the  silence  of  sus- 
pense; the  sound  of  the  oars  ceased  together  with 
the  song  and  the  music  of  the  darabookkeh,  and 
every  one  appeared  to  be  nerving  himself  for  what 
▼as  to  come.  One  would  have  almost  thought 
that  the  boat  herself  paused,  which  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  oars.  If  it  was  so, 
it  was  far  less  than  a  moment;  for  the  rapid  fairly 
taking  her,  she  was  dragged  over  the  ledge,  and  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  boiling  torrent,  down  which 
she  soon  began  to  dash  with  the  speed  of  a  race- 
hone. 

The  rapid  descent— the  foaming  water,  that  she 
Bounded  through  with  a  velocity  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  torrent,  making  it  rise  up  her  sides,  and 
•ending  it  in  perfect  seas  over  her  bows— with  the 
Aral  voice  and  gestures  of  the  pilot,  that  every 


moment  became  more  and  more  energetic— and  the 
anxious  looks  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  together 
with  the  fear  that  something  might  go  wrong,  and 
the  hope  that  nothing  would — made  it  one  of  the 
most  exciting  moments  of  my  life;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  felt  great  delight  in  seeing  how  gal- 
lantly the  old  boat  was  conducted  through  it  all. 

Not  when  I  had  taken  my  first  leap,  and  shouted 
aloud  as  the  brave  animal  that  bore  me  sprang 
like  a  deer  through  the  air—not  when,  after  a  long 
steady  aim,  during  which  I  almost  forgot  to 
breathe  for  excitement,  my  first  woodcock  came 
tumbling  head  over  heels  to  my  feet — no,  not  then, 
nor  ever  before,  did  I  feel  anything  like  the  almost 
petrifying  excitement  of  this  scene. 

Sometimes  the  boat  seemed  to  swerve,  and  would 
for  an  instant  appear  to  be  making  for  the  rocks 
before  her;  but  a  slight  touch  of  the  rudder  would 
change  her  course  again,  and  force  her  right  on  to 
the  very  white  crest  of  the  waters,  down  which  she 
held  her  mad  course  with  a  velocity  that  seemed 
like  lightning.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  if  by  the 
rarest  guidance,  we  escaped  from  the  ridges  of 
rocks  between  which  we  were  running,  nothing 
could  possibly  save  us,  at  the  rate  we  were  going, 
from  running  stem  on  to  the  steep  rocks  that  lined, 
like  a  wall,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into 
which  the  cataract  fell.  This,  too,  was  escaped 
by  making  a  long  sweep,  whieh  soon  cheeked  the 
boat's  way;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  rocks, 
she  was  almost  motionless. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more,  all  the  danger,  the 
noise,  and  the  tumult,  were  forgotten;  the  oars 
were  out  again,  and  we  were  pulling  in  smooth 
water,  where  wild  fowl  sat  pluming  themselves  in 
the  sunshine;  the  sailors  struck  up  the  darabook- 
keh again,  and  resumed  their  song;  and  the  old 
Sheikh  of  the  cataracts  had  his  pipe  already 
lighted,  and,  in  long-drawn  sighs,  was  soothing  his 
chafed  spirits. 

SCENE  ON  THE  NILE. 

We  started  from  Esneh  with  a  glorious  breeze; 
and  although  we  had  taken  in  one  of  our  sails,  the 
old  boat,  nevertheless,  went  bowling  along  in  fine 
style;  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  freshened  a 
little,  she  would  scud  along  with  her  gunwale 
almost  under  water.  As  a  fair  wind  is  what  is 
unceasingly  prayed  for,  and  is  always  made  the 
most  of  by  voyagers  up  the  Nile,  our  present  state 
of  things  was  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  and  sundry 
on  board,  excepting  no  less  a  person  than  our  cook, 
in  whom  it  only  excited  the  liveliest  disgust;  and 
as  he  found  his  difficulties  and  perplexities  increase 
with  the  breeze,  apparently  by  way  of  consolation, 
he  broke  ont  into  a  running  fire  of  the  grimmest 
possible  oaths,  which  he  poured  out  not  only  on  the 
winds  and  waters,  but  on  the  boat,  the  fire,  his 
stewpans,  the  boat's  crew,  and,  in  short,  on  any 
person  or  thing  that  came  in  his  way. 

Certainly,  the  day  had  been  a  most  disastrous 
one  for  him,  who  was  anything  but  a  sea-cook;  for, 
ever  since  morning,  misfortune  had  met  him.  His 
fire  had  been  put  out  twice  by  the  water,  that  fairly 
swamped  his  pots,  end  made  a  well  of  his  oven; 
he  had  broken  dish  after  dish,— for  every  tfma 
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the  boat  gave  a  larch,  away  they  were  sore  to  go 
to  leeward,  where  more  than  once  he  himself 
was  sent  bodily  after  them.  All  this,  however,  was 
too  much  for  poor  Senore  Cuoco,  as  we  used  to  call 
him ;  so  he  fairly  gave  in,  winding  up  his  day's 
work  with  the  total  destruction  of  that  day's  din- 
ner, not  forgetting  some  singularly  rich  soup  that 
he  told  us  he  was  quite  famed  for  concocting.  In 
truth,  this  soup  was  his  chef-<Fceuvre  in  the  gas- 
tronomic art;  and  he  never  could  allude  to  it  with- 
out rolling  up  his  eyes,  uttering  sundry  exclama- 
tions, and  raising  his  hand  warblingly,  as  if  inti- 
mating thereby  that  it  was  infinitely  too  good  to 
be  partaken  of  anywhere  save  in  company  with  the 
dark-eyed  houris  of  paradise.  Ever  since  we  left 
Cairo,  he  had  been  promising  us  this  beatific 
broth;  and  his  evil  genius  had  induced  him  to 
select  such  a  day  as  this  in  which  to  bring  forth 
the  glory  of  his  art.  The  soup,  alas!  was  destined 
to  be  food  for  fishes;  and  the  awful  desecration 
caused  such  deep  distress  to  the  now-wretched 
cook,  that  in  his  grief  he  burned  up  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  to  such  a  state  of  cinder,  that,  for  any  use 
there  was  in  it,  it  might  as  well  have  gone  after 
the  soup. 

The  breeze  continued  all  day,  and  we  passed  by 
the  temple  of  Edfou,  the  most  perfect  in  Egypt,  at 
too  good  a  pace  to  think  of  stopping  even  for  it, 
which  we  must  leave  till  our  return. 

During  the  night,  I  happened  to  awake,  and 
was  delighted  to  learn,  by  the  rushing  sound  at  my 
head,  that  we  were*  still  making  our  way  through 
the  water,  which  we  had  hardly  expected,  as  at 
night  the  navigation  is  here  somewhat  difficult. 
After  lying  some  time  awake,  I  began  to  grow 
restless,  and  could  not  sleep;  so  I  got  up,  and  went 
on  deck.  We  had  now  both  sails  set,  as  the  wind 
had  gone  down  a  good  deal;  and  one  of  the  boat- 
men, that  was  placed  by  them  for  fear  of  a  sudden 
squall,  was  singing  in  a  low  tone  some  melody  of  a 
plaintive  kind,  such  as  they  generally  sing;  and  as 
there  was  still  a  good  breeze,  our  boat  went  away 
dancing  over  the  little  waves,  that  were  every  ono 
of  them  silvered  by  the  beams  of  the  bright  moon 
above  our  heads.  I  stood  enjoying  the  scene  in  a 
state  between  waking  and  sleeping;  and  turning  to 
the  right  bank,  I  saw  that  we  were  just  then  pass- 
ing some  temple  whose  beautiful  porch,  and  rows 
of  stately  pillars,  looked  pale  as  marble  in  the  soft 
moonlight.  At  first  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  not 
dreaming,  for  the  whole  scene — the  temple,  the 
dark  background  against  which  it  stood,  the  moon, 
the  river,  and  the  boat — looked  so  like  what  one 
would  love  to  dream  about,  that  I  laboured  under 
something  like  a  dread  that  I  would  awake,  and 
that  then  the  beautiful  vision  would  pass  away. 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  till  the  majestic  temple 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  less  distinct.  When 
at  last,  a  long  way  off,  it  appeared  only  something 
white,  I  returned  to  my  cabin,  and  set  myself  to 
sleep  ;  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  might  not  indeed  have 
been  a  dream.  The  man  who  was  at  the  helm, 
however,  told  me  that  the  temple  we  passed  in  the 
night,  when  I  was  on  deck,  was  the  temple  of 
Qmbos,  which  I  found  to  bo  dedicate^  tQ  the  cro- J 


codile-headed  god  Sarah,  the  presiding  lord  of 
Omhos. 

SIOUT,  THE  CAPITAL  OP  UPPER  EGYPT. 

When  I  ascended  as  high  as  the  second  range  of 
tombs  in  the  lofty  mountain  that  lies  at  the  back 
of  Siout,  as  if  to  screen  it  from  the  great  African 
desert  beyond,  I  set  about  examining  the  few 
sculptures  that  yet  remain  in  them.  The  chief 
object  worth  observing  is  the  representation  of  a 
group  of  armed  men,  bearing  on  their  backs  huge 
shields  that  are  of  a  Gothic  shape  above,  bat 
broad  and  square  at  the  bottom,  and  large  enough 
to  protect  the  whole  body.  These  sculptures  bear 
about  them  all  the  vigour  and  life  of  those  of  the 
earlier  dynasties;  and  as  this  is  the  only  place 
where  such  enormous  defensive  armour  is  to  be 
seen,  no  one  ought  to  pass  them  by  without  a 
visit.  The  day  was  so  glaring  and  cloudless,  and 
the  sun  was  shooting  his  mid-day  beams  right 
down  in  such  mercilessly  straight  lines,  and  with- 
out allowing  a  morsel  of  shadow  anywhere,  that  I 
gave  up  all  idea  of  ascending  higher,  and  rested 
where  I  was,  to  look  on  the  beautiful  scene  that  lay 
beneath  me. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, was  the  beautiful  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
with  its  numerous  lofty  minarets,  rising  gay,  white, 
and  glittering,  in  the  almost  kindling  excess  of 
light.  The  plain  was  like  a  great  meadow,  highly 
cultivated,  and  dotted  all  over  with  numerous  vil- 
lages, over  which  drooped  their  graceful  palms, 
with  wide-spreading  sycamore  trees  that  looked 
liko  oaks,  in  fields  of  every  shade  of  green  up  to  the 
ripening  yellow.  Everywhere  cattle  were  seen 
feeding,  or  sheltering  themselves  from  the  heat 
under  a  neighbouring  tree;  and  a  long  line  of 
camels  that  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time 
before,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  slave  caravan 
from  Darfoor,  was  now  slowly  entering  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  looked  as  if  exhausted  by  their 
long  journey.  The  superb  old  Nile  came  up  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and,  as  he  wound 
his  way  in  magnificent  volumes,  that  kept  ever 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  looked  like  some  gigantic 
snake  uncoiling  itself  in  the  sun;  while  on  either 
side  lofty  ranges  of  hills  rose  like  walls  to  protect 
all  this  wondrous  beauty  from  the  fiend  Desola- 
tion, the  real  Egyptian  Typhon,  that  reigned  in  the 
deserts  beyond. 

After  descending  from  this  sepulchre  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  went  to  see  the  gay  summer 
palace  Ibrahim  Pasha  lived  in  when  he  was  go- 
vernor here,  but  which  is  now  all  in  ruins;  and 
then  rode  along  the  high  causeway  that  leads 
across  the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  riyer, 
midway  between  which  stands  Siout.  This  cause- 
way is  intended  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  port,  and  various  other  places,  and 
Siout,  during  the  inundation,  and  has  stood  the 
full  sweep  of  the  Nile  at  its  height  for  about  three 
thousand  years.  It  therefore  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered a  gigantic  effort  of  labour,  and  claims  to 
be  ranked  with  the  Pyramids,  unless  judged  of  as 
a  work  of  utility,  when  it  may  by  some  be  thought 
to  hare  pretensions,  even  to  a  higher  estimation, 
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The  town  itself  is  the  busiest  on  the  Nile;  and 
many  things— the  mosques,  the  gardens,  the  occa- 
sional rich  dresses  that  one  comes  across— •  all 
combine  to  remind  travellers  of  Cairo.  The  ba- 
zaar is  of  great  extent,  and  is  always  thronged 
with  people,  whose  varied  looks  and  costumes  give 
to]  it  its  chief  attraction.  This  happening  to  be 
market  day,  there  was  a  greater  gathering  than 
usuaL  There  were  swarthy  Nubians  from  above 
the  cataracts,  presiding  over  piles  of  dates, 
imts,  sugar-cane,  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
tempting  us  with  the  knives,  spear-heads,  and 
other  weapons  that  formed  part  of  their  miscella- 
neous wares;  there  were  whole  rows  of  sable 
beauties,  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery  of  bracelets 
and  anklets,  nose-rings  and  ear-rings,  that  sat  be- 
hind their  goods,  which  consisted  of  little  gaudy 
mirrors,  strings  of  glass  beads,  and  such  trifles,  and 
gabbled  away  like  so  many  crows;  and  all  round 
there  were  such  various  specimens  of  African  hu- 
manity, of  tribes  with  plaited  hair,  and  with  hair 
that  waa  made  to  stand  bolt  upright  on  end, 
and  of  tribes  that  wore  no  hair  at  all,  that  one 
began  to  feel  that  for  the  future  they  would  have 
as  much  right  to  bo. an  authority  on  such  mat- 
ters as  either  Bruce  or  Mungo  Park.  In  riding 
through  the  town,  wo  found  an  active  bustle  every- 
where pervading  it:  camels  loading  and  unloading 
in  narrow  lanes  through  which  passengers  can  with 
difficulty  force  their  way;  donkeys  staggering 
along  under  heavy  panniers;  horses  gaily  capari- 
soned, with  dashing  Turks  on  their  backs;  and 
Turks  that  sit  drowsily  by  pashas'  doors,  and  sneer 
at  the  poor  Arab  fellah  as  he  goes  past  under  his 
weary  load,  and  who  is  so  wretched  and  poor  be- 
cause they  are  so  dashing  and  gay. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  town,  we  passed  by  a 
mosque  with  lofty  minaret,  from  whose  gallery  a 
turbaned  figure  was  calling,  in  loud  and  sonorous 
tones,  to  the  busy  swarms  below,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  leave  tho  world  a  while,  and  to  come  to 
prayer;  but  no  one  seemed  to  heed  him.  At  the 
very  gate  of  the  city  stands  the  governor's  palace, 
looking  like  a  small  citadel,  which,  with  the  avenue 
of  fine  trees  and  bridge  that  leads  to  it,  forms  a 
very  imposing  group.  After  this  we  continued  our 
ride  along  the  causeway,  which  was  planted  with 
palms,  sycamores  (or  wild  fig-tree),  and  sweetly- 
smelling  jessamine,  for  two  miles  more,  till  we  got 
back  to  our  boat,  which  we  found  in  the  centre  of 
quite  a  flotilla  of  such  craft,  whose  flags  showed 
them  to  be  Austrian,  French,  and  American. 

A  RIDE  TO  SCHOUBRA. 

Our  morning  rides  in  Cairo  were  delightful — the 
mornings  were  so  cool  and  delicious,  and  such  con- 
trasts to  the  hot,  dusty  days.  Everything  looked 
fresh,  cheerful,  and  gay;  and  the  inhabitants  then 
looked  energetic  and  bustling  as  those  of  a  colder 
climate,  the  voices  of  the  various  criers  were  louder 
and  more  musical,  and  the  donkeys  we  rode  trotted 
away  of  their  own  accord  with  a  nimbleness  that 
no  amount  of  cuffing  and  goading  would  make  him 
come  up  to  a  few  hours  after. 

We  were  to  go  this  morning  to  the  gardens  of 
Scboubra,  where  Mohammed  Ali  has  a  palace.  The 


ride  there  is  most  beautiful,  being  along  an  avenue 
lined  by  rows  of  noble  acacias,  and  which  follows 
nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Nile,  that  flows 
quietly  by  on  the  left.  The  gardens  are  rather 
precise  and  methodical,  and,  from  the  number  of 
orange  and  lime  trees,  with  the  little  variety  of 
flowers,  are  more  akin  to  a  grove;  but  the  gay 
greenness  of  the  leaves,  amid  which  glitter  the 
golden  fruit,  the  grateful  coolness  under  the  abun- 
dant foliago  that  covers  the  trelliced  work  over 
your  head,  with  the  deep  green  hedgerows  of 
mingled  bay- tree  and  myrtle  that  *un  along  your 
path,  make  it  a  most  delightful  place;  and  when, 
added  to  this,  we  reclined  on  the  pasha's  ample 
couch,  in  a  beautiful  kiosk,  breathing  the  mingled 
perfume  that  came  from  flower  and  tree,  and  heard 
the  low  hum  of  the  insects  that  drowsily  floated 
around,  with  the  plashing  sound  of  the  fountain 
near  us,  that  sent  its  water  in  glittering  drops  high 
into  the  air,  I  almost  believed  it  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, and  would  fain  have  clapped  my  hands  for 
the  willing  slaves  of  the  place  to  appear.  In  the 
centre  of  the  gardens  is  a  noble  temple  that  covers 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  surrounds  a  magnifi- 
cent basin  several  foet  deep,  into  which  the  clearest 
water  is  ever  playing  from  the  most  curiously 
carved  fountains.  Broad  terraces  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, with  rows  of  balustrades  and  pillars,  and  rich 
with  fragrance  of  the  rarest  flowers,  lead  to  kiosks 
and  divans  that  are  laid  out  in  the  most  sumptuous 
fashion  of  Oriental  luxury,  and,  from  ornamental 
casements,  look  forth  on  the  most  varied  and  deli- 
cious views. 

When  leaving  the  gardens,  we  observed  some 
stir  at  the  door,  where  sat  some  few  stern  half- 
soldier  half-judicial-looking  characters,  and,  on  in- 
quiring, found  tbey  were  about  to  bastinado  some 
poor  wretch  that  had  only  that  moment  been 
brought  before  them,  and  was  thus  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  The  proceeding  was  begun  by  two  men 
rudely  casting  the  culprit  to  the  ground,  and  insert- 
ing his  feet  into  what  is  called  a  fel-e-skeh,  or  staff, 
to  which  a  chain  is  attached  by  both  ends,  which 
being  turned  tightly  round  the  man's  ankles  as  he 
lay  on  his  belly,  raised  his  bare  soles,  and  kept 
them  there  rigidly  fixed;  while  two  men,  armed 
each  with  a  fierce  thong  of  hippopotamus  hide, 
began  to  lay  on  with  all  their  might.  Tho  poor 
suffering  Arab,  who  seemed  to  be  long  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  screamed  and  implored;  and  as 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  sunburnt  face,  that 
was  half  hid  by  his  disordered  turban,  I  turned 
away,  sickened  at  the  sight.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  be  urging  that  he  was  innocent  of  what  was 
imputed  to  him — he  looked  *as  if  he  was ;  and 
Heaven  knows  !  maybe  he  was.  His  loud  cries, 
however,  soon  ceased,  and  became  bursting  sobs 
and  groans;  but  lash  followed  lash  until  some 
hundreds  were  counted,  when  the  poor  man  was 
cast  loose,  and,  with  the  help  of  some  by  him,  was 
enabled  to  crawl  away  from  the  scene  of  his  suf- 
ferings. 

It  was  long  before  this  painful  scene  would  leave 
my  mind;  and  as  I  rode  home,  I  thought  that,  in 
the  delicious  gardens,  and  in  the  scourged  Arab  at 
their  gate,  we  had  something  like  an  epitome  of 
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Egypt,  where  are  only  two  daises— the  high  and 
the  low — where  tho  high  glide  along  in  the  most 
pampered  luxury  and  ostentation  among  shuffling 
swarms  of  the  most  abject  and  degraded  beings. 

Who  can  look  on  the  works  of  Egypt,  from 
Cheops'  Pyramid  to  Mohammed  All's  Mosque  and 
Canal,  without  thinking  of  the  sighs,  the  groans, 


and  tears  they  haye  cost  its  people?  Nor  could  I 
enter  these  or  any  other  gardens  in  Egypt  again 
without  hearing  the  groans  that  every  breeze  would 
bring  to  my  ears,  or  without  seeing  tearful  faces 
looking  out  from  among  these  retreats  of  luxury, 
that  are  raised  at  the  expense  of  a  nation's  happi- 
ness. 


THE  WORLD-LIKE  STREAM  OF  ROSENDREAM. 


BY    T.    WEBB. 


The  moon  shone  bright, 

Her  silv'ry  light 
Falling  fiur  on  tho  crystal  stream, 

Whose  waters  leapt 

O'er  stones  that  wept, 
By  the  Castle  of  Rosendream. 

A  maiden  fair, 
^.The  Lady  Clare, 

Sat  down  beside 

The  silrer  tide, 
That  rippled  and  gargled,  danced  and  leapt, 
So  joyously  over  stones  that  wept. 

She  noticed  how  it  danced  and  leapt, 
She  noticed  how  it  falsely  crept, 

About  the  weeping  stones ; 
And  how,  in  truth,  it  sang  and  laughed, 
Altho'  with  false  and  cunning  craft 
It  utter*  d  sighs  and  moans. 

And  she  thought  that  the  world  was  like  the  stream 
That  she  saw  'neath  the  rocks  of  Rosendream ; 


That  it  ran  its  course  in  selfish  glee ; 
That  it  cared  not  why  or  what  might  be 
A  creature's  woe ; 
That  now  and  then  it  would  make  believe 
That  it  could  sympathise  and  grieve. 
But  'twas  not  so : 

The  world's  great  stream 
As  falsely  crept, 
And  danced  and  leapt, 
As  Rosendream. 

Then  Clare  saw  how  the  stream  was  black, 
Where  darksome  shadows,  o'er  it  hov*ring, 
Changed  its  hue; 
And  yet  it  waa  a  silver  track, 
Where  moonbeams  bright,  its  waters  eov'ring, 
Fell  like  dew. 

And  she  thought  that  the  world  was  like  the  stream 
That  she  saw  'neath  the  rocks  of  Rosendream; 

That  tho'  where  shaded  it  waa  black, 

Where  lighted  was  a  silver  track. 


FAREWELL. 


M  Parted  m— «  parted  "— "  ever  parted  "— 
Said  and  said  the  words  have  been; 

Yet  I  hear  them,  broken-hearted, 
As  in  wonder  what  they  mean. 

To  no  sense  my  soul  has  started 
Of  the  all  within  them  seen. 

"  Parted  "—"  parted  "—throbbing  through  me 

With  a  low,  dull,  dreamy  pain; 
As  of  no  real  import  to  me, 

Pulse  your  accents  through  my  brain — 
Sound  your  low,  rich,  full  tones  through  me, 

Never  heard  in  love  again. 

How  you  lured  me  on  in  dreaming 

Tou  were  evermore  my  own, 
Is,  oh  fair  dissembling  seeming, 

Well  to  both  oar  memories  known; 
Will,  with  tears  through  far  years  streaming, 

Haunt  one  thought,  and  one  alone. 


Still  my  heart,  you  saw,  was  trembling 
With  the  wealth  of  love  it  bore; 

Judged  by  mine,  mine  all  resembling, 
Yours,  I  thought,  no  masquing  wore ; 

Was  like  mine — oh,  all  dissembling — 
Truth  through  aU  its  inmost  core. 

Blindly — blindly — all  believing 

With  an  utter  faith  in  yon, 
Child-like  did  I  woo  deceiving, 

Child-like  oeem  you  must  be  true; 
Could  I  dream  your  web  was  weaving 

Round  a  heart  no  guile  that  knew? 

Most  I  calmly,  coldly  meet  youP 

Must  no  old  familiar  word, 
Rushing  through  my  lips  to  greet  yon, 

Ever — ever  more  be  heard? — 
As  a  very  stranger  treat  yon, 

Who  no  pulse  of  mine  has  stirredP 


Ah!  that  years,  alas!  could  sever 

Hearts  in  seeming  once  so  true ! 
So  that  time  could  change  us  ever, 

Was  a  thing  I  little  knew; 
Surely,  deemed  I,  change  could  never 

Thrust  iUelf  'twixt  me  and  you! 

Would  that  I  could  then  have  known  yom 

Aa  I  truly  know  you  now, 
Ere  my  sightless  trust  to  own  you, 

Falseness  as  you  are,  knew  how — 
Ere  the  coming  days  had  shown  you, 

Thing  of  ohange,  as  you  are  now ! 

Vain,  I  know,  is  all  complaining; 

Words,  I  know,  are  useless  all — 
Though  in  blood  my  heart  were  raining 

All  the  tears  that  from  me  fall, 
For  the  love  there's  no  regaining, 

For  the  peace  without  recall. 

Pride  was  mine—all  pride  has  left  me; 

Lingering  love  for  you,  forsworn, 
Of  the  power  to  hate  has  reft  me — 

Reft  me  of  the  power  to  scorn. 
Would  that  love  but  pride  had  left  me! 

Then  with  scorn  your  scorn  had  bone. 

Heavily  the  gloom  of  sorrow 

On  my  thoughts  its  sadness  lays  \ 
Still  new  hope  I  yet  may  borrow— 

Bounding  life  for  coming  days — 
Light'ning  me  with  every  morrow 

Of  the  grief  that  on  me  weighs. 

Yet  from  doting  has  it  turn'd  me, 
This  vain  bitter  dream  that's  o'er — 

This  false  fickle  heart  that's  spurn'd  me, 
Spnrn'd  a  heart  such  love  that  bore. 

Wisdom  I  at  least  have  eam'd  me, 

And  I  trust  no  woman  more.        W.  C.  Bxxitctt. 
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Somi  hours  after  the  above  scene  had  passed  at 
Leckintnim,  another  still  more  affecting  was  passing 
between  a  young  soldier,  nicknamed,  by  his  comrades, 
the  "  Connaught  Prince,"  and  a  maiden,  known  among 
her  people  as  the  "  Thrush  of  Glencoe."  The  Prince 
was  kind,  gay,  and  generous  in  quarters — forward,  im- 
petuous, and  daring  in  battle.  His  bearing  was  proud 
and  lofty;  but  redeemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  rude  but 
kind-hearted  companions,  by  manners  at  once  frank, 
courteous,  and  sincere.  A  mystery  hung  over  his  his- 
tory ;  but  there  appeared  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  high- 
born son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  had  been  forced  in- 
to his  present  position  by  the  political  degradation  of 
his  country,  and  the  revolution  it  occasioned  in  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  families  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals. He  was,  accordingly,  both  loved  and  respected, 
not  only  by  his  company,  but  the  whole  regiment. 

Mary,  or,  as  she  was  called  in  playfulness,  the 
"Thrush  of  Glencoe,"  was  the  daughter  of  Allan  of  Bal- 
bena,  and  sister  of  Allan  Og,  with  whom  we  parted  at 
the  head  of  Lochranach,  after  the  skirmish  between  the 
Menzies  and  the  Stewarts,  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  latter  clan.  Old  Allan,  as  he  was  now  called, 
in  contradistinction  to  his  son,  served  with  honour 
in  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  was  now  a 
gray-headed,  aged  man ;  but  his  sagacity  and  integrity, 
combined  with  the  chivalrous  bravery  of  his  younger 
days,  and  his  status,  as  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his 
clan,  gave  him  great  influence,  not  only  with  the  pa- 
triarchs, but  also  with  the  younger  warriors  of  his  race. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  to  whom  the  secret  cave  of 
Glencoe  was  known.  This  cave  is  said  to  have  been 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  whole  clan  on  an 
emergency;  but  only  three  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  race  for  prudence,  firmness,  and  bravery,  were 
allowed  to  know  the  entrance  at  the  same  time,  the 
fate  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Egg  being  a  warning  against 
having  recourse  to  it  for  concealment,  excepting  only 
in  the  last  extremity. 

This  gay-hearted,  sweet-voiced  girl,  combined  in  her 
own  person  the  beauty  of  form,  loveliness  of  face, 
simple  playfulness  of  manners,  and  warm  and  kindly 
feelings,  together  with  that  turn  for  the  humorous  sar- 
casm and  the  smart  repartee,  characteristic  of  the  fa- 
scinating maidens  of  the  Straths  and  Glens  of  Albyn. 
The  Connaught  Prince  was  one  of  the  four  soldiers 
quartered  in  her  father's  house;  and,  imperceptibly 
even  to  themselves,  kindred  feelings  and  kindred  man- 
ners, combined  with  the  warmth  of  imagination  equally 
characteristic  of  both,  had  drawn  their  hearts  together 
before  any  thought  of  winning  her  love  had  been  con- 
ceived or  expressed  by  the  stranger. 

When  the  cruel  object  of  the  expedition  to  Glencoe 
was  divulged  by  Major  Campbell,  the  generous  heart 
of  the  Connaught  Prince  was  moved  almost  to  madness. 
He  determined  to  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  to  save  the  Glencoemen. 
With  this  object  strong  in  his  heart,  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Mary.  Her  romantic  and  unsuspecting 
simplicity  of  mind,  her  imaginative  character  and  strong 
leaning  to  the  superstitious  legends  of  the  dan,  were 


such  as  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  she  might  be 
influenced  by  the  innocent  ruse  he  meant  to  practise 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Glencoemen  to  retire  for 
one  night  into  their  secret  cave.  This  he  thought 
justified  by  the  end  he  had  in  view,  since  he  could  not 
disclose  the  intended  massacre  without  compromising 
himself  as  a  soldier,  and  bringing  destruction  on  his 
comrades. 

The  legend  he  composed  to  effect  his  purpose  was 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  district, 
and  it  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  maiden,  by  the 
excited  soldier,  in  language  so  emphatic  and  impassioned 
as  to  move  her  terror  while  engaging  her  conviction. 
She  accordingly  went  to  her  father,  a  sympathetic  mes- 
senger, and  her  lover's  legend  lost  nothing  of  its  touch- 
ing pathos  in  her  advocacy.  The  old  man  was  moved, 
for  he  was  not  without  suspicion  of  Glenlyon,  and 
lacked  none  of  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  period. 
But,  unfortunately,  his  acquaintance  with  the  knavery 
and  sensuality  of  the  soldiers  of  the  period  gave  a 
wrong  direction  to  his  apprehensions. 

The  prejudices  and  suspicions  of  his  fiery  nature  be- 
ing thus  armed  against  the  round-headed  soldiery  (al- 
though his  first  impulse  was  to  assume  his  staff,  and 
consult  his  colleagues  in  the  secret  of  the  cave),  he  now 
changed  his  mind,  or  rather  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  circumstance.  Nay,  he  began  to  feel 
indignant  at  the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of 
acquiescing  in  the  suggestion,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ha ! 
does  Terence  O'Neil  advise  the  Glencoemen  to  seek 
their  secret  cave  without  a  battle  lost,  and  to  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  in  charge  of  the  English  fa- 
natics ?  Tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  does  not  truly 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  Glencoemen.  We  duly 
value  our  lives ;  but  they  ever  have,  and  ever  shall  be, 
subservient  to  our  honour.  I,  at  least,  shall  never  be 
made  the  tool  of  the  lustful  and  crafty  fanatics,  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Dutchman's  service,  and 
banished  their  legitimate  sovereign  from  his  native 
kingdoms." 

"  Bear  father,"  said  Mary,  with  an  imploring  look 
into  his  withered  but  expressive  face,  "  you  do  cruel 
injustice  to  Terence.  He  is  the  soul  of  truth  and  honour, 
and  would  not  mislead  or  betray  us  for  the  treasures  of 
the  universe.  Nor  were  the  dreams  and  omens,  which 
warn  us  of  some  fatal  calamity  from  the  visit  of  these 
hateful  red-coats,  vouchsafed  to  Terence  alone.  Old 
Evan  has  tested  the  ordeal  of  the  Wizard's  Glen,  and 
has  seen  our  vale  deluged  with  the  blood  of  our 
slaughtered  clan,  without  distinction  of  man  from  child. 
Oh,  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  of  caution  and, 
let  the  clan  pass  this  night  in  the  cave." 

"  I  doubt  neither  the  honour  nor  the  truth  of  Te- 
rence," replied  the  old  man,  softening ;  "  but  I  know 
the  true  character  of  these  fanatics,  and  how  easily  a 
perverted  text  can  reconcile  them  to  the  perpetration 
of  any  act  of  treaohcry  and  cruelty  whereby  the  desires 
of  their  selfish  hearts  may  be  gratified.  The  dream 
may  have  been  whispered  into  his  ear  in  his  broken 
slumbers — for  I  have  seen  such  tricks  played,  as  an  in- 
nocent joke,  by  far  houester  men;  and  the  omens  may  have 
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been  but  the  natural  effect  of  our  mountain  scenery  on 
his  inexperienced  eye  and  ear,  when  disguised  in  mist 
and  clouds,  and  when  the  mysterious  winds  whisper 
and  wail  among  the  cliffs.  Leave  me  to  my  thoughts, 
my  beloved  daughter ;  but  temper  with  courtesy  and 
kindness  my  opinion  of  the  source  of  the  dreams  and 
omens  of  Terence.' ' 

Mary  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  for  she  knew  the 
resolved  character  of  her  father,  aud  repaired  to  keep 
tryst  with  her  lover  on  Dun-deur-huil,  with  a  stooping 
gait  and  a  tearful  eye.  Terence  was  waiting  for,  and 
sprang  to  receive  her,  with  impatience.  He  was  greatly 
excited,  and  trembled  in  every  limb,  despite  all  his  ef- 
forts at  coolness;  for  a  single  glance  at  her  face  and 
tearful  eye  convinced  him  that  she  had  not  succeeded 
with  her  father.  He  seized  her  hand  with  a  hard  and 
hasty  grasp,  and  attempted  to  speak  before  he  could  ar- 
ticulate words.  "  Cuisle  mo  chri,"  at  length  he  gasped 
forth,  "  yield  a  first  and  a  last  embrace.  And  witness, 
God  and  angels,  that  I  now  take  leave  of  all  I  love, 
and  of  my  last  hope  of  earthly  happiness."  So  saying, 
he  pressed  her  wildly  in  his  arms,  imprinted  kisses  on 
her  cheeks  and  brow,  and,  before  her  rising  indigna- 
tion could  check  or  rebuke  his  freedom,  he  bounded 
over  the  rock,  followed,  in  full  chase,  by  a  small  party 
who  had  evidently  been  watching  this  interview  with 
suspicion.  Mary  cast  one  fond  and  lingering  look  of 
despair  after  her  lover ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  hasty  re- 
turn of  one  of  the  party,  retraced  with  hurried,  but 
joyless  steps,  her  way  to  her  father's  house,  impressed 
with  real  alarm  for  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and  of  pro- 
phetic fears  for  that  of  her  clan. 

While  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  passing  on 
the  farm  of  Leckintuim,  every  hearth  in  Glencoe  was 
occupied  with  bustling  preparations  for  giving  a  fare- 
well banquet  to  their  guests — for  the  parties  had  been 
drawn  closer  together  in  conciliation  and  kindly  feel- 
ing, during  their  short  acquaintance,  than  can  easily  be 
conceived  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  frank 
manners  and  hospitable  habits  of  the  Highlanders  of 
that  age,  until  old  prejudices  had  been  almost  wholly 
obliterated,  and  the  unsuspecting  and  warm-hearted  in- 
habitants of  the  doomed  glen  entered  zealously  into  the 
generous  spirit  of  their  chieftain,  and  determined  to 
devote  the  last  day  of  the  sojourn  of  the  soldiers  among 
them  to  festive  enjoyment  and  hospitality. 

The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  Invercoe — the 
welcome  guests  arranged  around  the  social  board-1— the 
pipers  have  ceased  playing  on  the  lawn — the  minstrels 
and  bards  are  in  their  places — the  jest,  the  anecdote, 
the  tale,  and  the  lay,  succeed  one  another  in  brilliant 
succession — every  heart  harmonises,  or  seems  to  har- 
monise, with  the  open,  honest,  and  smiling  brow  and  the 
warm-hearted  pleasantries  of  the  chieftain,  and  nothing 
is  heard  in  the  mansion  of  Invercoe,  or  in  any  house 
or  cottage  throughout  the  glen,  but  the  voice  of  cour- 
tesy, mirth,  and  revelry.  Alas !  how  deceitful  are  the 
smiles  which  sometimes  warm  the  unsophisticated  heart 
when  the  bowl  mantles  on  the  social  board ;  and  how 
often  is  the  gleam  of  joy  that  spreads  over  the  festive 
scene  the  precursor  of  the  deepest  strokes  of  suffering 
and  calamity ! 

The  festivities  of  Invercoe  proceeded  in  the  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  social  merriment.  Amid  the  whole 
of  that  gay  and  warm-hearted  assembly,  the  eyes  of 
one  person  only  wandered  from  the  joyous  scene,  with 


gloomy  restlessness,  along  the  ceiling  of  the  hall.  We 
refer  to  those  of  the  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  the 
commander  of  the  detachment,  who  had  been  toasted 
and  complimented  in  the  most  courteous  and  kindly 
manner,  not  only  by  Glencoe  himself,  but  by  the  whole  of 
the  company.  He  could  not  enter  into  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  party,  and  retired  as  soon  as  he  could  de- 
cently obtain  the  permission  of  the  chieftain,  to  whom 
he  pled  the  necessity  of  issuing  orders  and  making  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  following  day's  march. 
But  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  own  room  for 
the  above  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Macdonald  in  a  very  short  period  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  such  a  lady  as  a  Highland  chief- 
tain might  well  be  proud  to  have  for  his  wife.  De- 
scended, paternally,  from  the  same  clan  with  her  hus- 
band, and  her  mother  being  a  Campbell,  she  possessed 
what  was  considered  in  that  age  the  first  essential  to  a 
lady — high  blood.  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
when  the  daughter  of  a  man  born  in  the  labourer's 
cottage,  and  trained  at  the  forge  or  the  loom,  may  be 
educated  and  reared  in  a  palace  (won  by  the  talents, 
industry,  and  worth  of  her  parents),  and  endowed  not 
only  with  the  natural  but  also  the  acquired  graces  of 
the  high-born  and  best-educated  class  of  society,  we 
are  apt  to  smile,  derisively,  at  the  great  importance 
attached  by  the  aristocracy  of  former  times  to  birth 
and  rank ;  but  do  we  not,  in  so  condemning  such  ap- 
parent prejudices,  forget  that,  in  former  times,  the 
high-born  alone  had  the  advantage  of  being  orally 
taught  and  trained  among  those  who  prided  themselves 
not  less  on  the  high  honour,  polished  manners,  gene- 
rosity of  heart,  and  integrity  in  word  and  deed,  than 
on  the  pure  blood  and  high  rank  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  though 
inclined  a  little  en  bon  point;  and  her  features  were  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  if  not  even  beautiful.  Her  hair  was 
dark-brown,  and  so  also  were  the  thin  lines  of  her 
gracefully-arched  eyebrows.  Her  eyes,  large  and  blue, 
were  tempered,  in  their  fervid  lustre,  by  long  and  silk- 
en eyelashes  of  raven  blackness ;  and  her  nose,  mouth, 
and  chin,  were  exquisitely  modelled.  Her  small,  even, 
pearly-white  teeth  were  partially  seen  through  her  rosy 
and  tempting  lips;  but  a  chaste,  matronly  expression 
of  purity  and  firmness  breathed  in  the  tout  ensemble  of 
her  face  and  figure,  which  overawed,  if  it  could  not 
subdue,  the  emotions  she  was  so  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire. 

Glenlyon  admired  the  chieftainess,  and  indulged  in 
feelings  and  speculations,  in  reference  to  her,  suited  to 
the  coarseness  of  his  nature,  and  the  moral  baseness  of 
his  character ;  but  he  never  presumed  to  utter  an  un- 
worthy thought  in  her  presence,  nor  to  attempt  the 
slightest  advances  towards  that  familiarity  with  her 
which  his  heart  so  much  desired.  On  this  fatal  day, 
however,  his  mind  was  in  an  agitated  and  reckless 
state ;  and  he  flew  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
vigilant  and  distrustful  Achitriaden;  but  his  vigilant 
toady  saw  the  excited  state  of  his  patron,  and  fastened 
himself  on  the  polite,  though  scornful  chieftain,  so  per- 
tinaciously as  to  divide,  since  he  could  not  engross,  his 
attention.  Glenlyon  accordingly  sought  the  presence 
of  the  lady  this  day  with  a  bolder  and  darker  purpose 
than  he  had  hitherto  dared  to  entertain. 

When  Glenlyon  was  announced,  Mrs.  Macdonald  re* 
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garded  him  with  a  scrutinising  look,  and  then  said, 
"  How  is  this,  sir  ?  Has  a»cloud  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  hospitable  table  of  Mac- Vic-Ian ;  or  has  the  wine 
run  to  the  lees,  that  yon,  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier, 
have  deserted  the  festivities  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
entertainment  F  "  "  He  who  is  privileged  with  the 
entree  here,"  replied  Glenlyon,  advancing  gallantly  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  with  a  significant  pressure, 
"  may  well  be  excused  for  flying  to  the  sunshine  of 
such  a  presence,  though  Momus  had  throned  himself 
in  every  heart,  and  Bacchus  presided  at  the  table  of 
the  chieftain.1'  The  lady  again  looked  in  his  face  with 
haughty  surprise.  She  did  not  like  its  expression,  nor 
the  presumption  of  his  manner  and  his  address;  but 
she  had  far  too  much  dignity  and  self-possession  to  be 
disconcerted.  She  calmly  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
observed,  sarcastically,  "  I  have  heard  (but  until  now 
I  deemed  it  an  idle  satire),  that  an  unworthy  proneness 
to  high-flown  compliment  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
soubriquet  of  'the  sweet-mouthed  Campbells,'  bestowed 
on  iny  mother's  clau.  If  such  be  the  fact,  their  prac- 
tice must  have  begun  elsewhere  than  in  Glencoe,  other- 
wise the  commemorative  epithet  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  less  flattering ;  for  we  love  neither  inflated 
compliments  nor  strained  metaphors."  At  this  mo- 
ment, an  interesting  boy,  her  second  eldest  son,  who 
had  entered  a  short  time  previously,  and  was  amusing 
himself,  trying  to  string  his  father's  bow,  at  a  distant 
window,  was  now  addressed  by  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who 
called  out  to  him,  "  Come  hither,  John,  and  tell  Major 
Campbell  what  passed  between  Achitriaden  and  Cap- 
tain Lawrie,  after  he  had  left  the  banqueting-room  P J ' 
Glenlyon  saw  that  her  object  in  calling  the  boy  was  to 
avoid  any  private  conversation  with  him,  and  his  face 
swelled  with  a  scowl  of  indignation,  while  his  dark- 
brown  eye  glared  ominously  beneath  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows; but  conscious  treachery  cowed  his  doubtful 
courage,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  with  a 
single  glance  at  the  lady,  until  the  little  fellow,  who 
had  been  so  amused  stringing  the  bow,  and  watching 
the  heavy  fall  of  snow,  as  not  to  have  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  Glenlyon,  hearing  his  mother's  voice,  stepped 
briskly  to  his  side,  seized  one  of  his  hands,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  Cousin  Major,  but  I  am  so  happy  to  see 
you.  I  got  a  terrible  fright  from  Achitriaden  and 
Captain  Lawrie  after  you  went  out,  and  fled  from  the 
hall,  although  so  fond  of  music  and  the  songs  of  the 
bards ;  who  this  day  even  exceeded  themselves,  as  my 
father  told  the  bard  Macmathon,  who  presided.  Was 
not  that  very  provoking  ?  But  since  you  have  come, 
perhaps  mamma  will  take  the  harp,  and  sing  Ovan  uri. 
Did  you  ever  hear  it,  cousin  Major  ?  It  always  makes 
me  cry — it  is  so  melancholy.' ' 

"And  what  is  the  subject  of  this  favourite  lay  of 
yours,  John?"  said  the  Major,  who  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  hide  his  feelings  from  the  lady,  by  turning 
aside  and  addressing  the  boy.  "  It  must  be  a  rare 
song  that  has  the  power  of  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  my  fierce  and  volatile  cousin." 

"Oh,"  said  the  lady,  who  found  that  the  boy  was 
entering  on  dangerous  ground,  by  introducing  a  tradi- 
tion distasteful  to  the  Campbells,  and  who  wished  to 
divert  his  attention  from  the  subject,  "  you  mistake  the 
character  of  your  friend,  John,  who  is  a  true  Glencoe- 
man,  soft  as  a  maiden,  fiercer  than  the  flame,  as  has 
been  said  of  them  by.  the  bard  who  best  knew  the  race. 
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But  come,  John,  never  mind  Ocmt  uri  at  present.  Tell 
the  Major  what  passed  between  the  fierce  chieftain  and 
his  follower,  Captain  Lawrie.  It  may  concern  him  to 
hear  it  without  delay."  The  lady's  chief  object  in  ad- 
verting again  to  the  above  circumstance  was  to  evade 
the  detail  of  the  painful  tradition ;  but  Glenlyon  was 
ignorant  of  it  (which  is  possible,  as  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England),  or  he  was  not  disinclined  to  hear, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  chief  of  his  clan,  a  parallel  to  his 
own  meditated  troachcrv  to  the  Glcncoemen.  He  ac- 
cordingly  urged  the  boy  to  repeat  to  him  the  subject 
of  the  song  he  so  much  admired. 

"It  was  in  those  days,"  said  the  boy,  with  an  arch 
and  significant  look  at  the  Major,  "  when  the  brave 
Clan  Gregor  were  proscribed,  because  they  would  not 
follow  in  the  wake  of  some  other  Highland  clans,  by 
accepting  chapters,  and  so  sinking  into  feudal  vassals 
and  villeyns,  (for  this,  according  to  the  wise  and  learned 
bard,  Macmathon,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  proscrip- 
tion, and  not  the  deserved  chastisement  they  inflicted 
on  some  of  their  sheep-skin  neighbours,)  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy's  only  daughter  fell  in  love  and 
eloped  with  the  chief  of  the  M'Gregors,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  hiding  himself  from  a  strong  combination  of 
his  rapacious  enemies,  in  a  wild  glen  in  Braeranach. 
One  of  her  clansmen,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deer  he  had 
wounded,  strayed  to  the  vicinity  of  their  cave,  and 
heard  the  daughter  of  his  chief  singing. 

"  The  hunter  well  knew  the  sweet  voice  of  the  lady, 
and,  filled  with  compassion  at  her  situation,  hastened  to 
Bealach,  and  addressed  her  brother,  Black  Duncan  of 
the  Blue  Cap,  in  the  most  moving  language,  to  inter- 
cede with  his  father,  then  a  very  old  man,  to  pardon 
and  receive  into  his  favour  herself  and  her  husband* 
The  treacherous  Duncan  pretended  to  acquiesce,  and 
sent  him  back  the  following  day,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
chief  to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  Bealach,  promising  to 
use  his  influence  to  reconcile  his  father  to  the  marriage, 
and  to  make  them  friends. 

"  The  brave  and  honourable  M'Gregor,  fearing  no 
deceit,  accepted  the  invitation,  much  against  the  advice, 
nay  the  entreaties,  of  his  affectionate  wife,  who  had  littlo 
confidence  in  her  brother's  word,  and  knew,  from  her 
father's  age,  that  he  could  now  act  as  he  pleased.  The 
chief,  as  she  feared,  was  cruelly  betrayed  by  Sir  Dun- 
can, and  Ovan  uri  is  the  elegy  in  which  his  unfortunate 
and  lovely  wife  commemorated  her  heart-rending  grief 
on  the  occasion. 

"Tradition  says,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  true,1'  con- 
tinued the  boy,  "  that  Sir  Duncan  had  the  inhumanity 
to  entice  the  lady  to  the  castle  afterwards,  on  the  pre- 
text that  she  was  expected  by  her  husband,  and  that 
he  was  reconciled  to  her  father  and  brother.  When 
she  arrived,  some  plausible  excuse  was  made  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  she  was  thus  inspired  with 
confidence,  and  induced  to  sit  down  to  dinner  along 
with  the  family,  being  placed  in  her  usual  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  After  dinner,  the  fruit  was  placed 
before  her,  when,  on  the  removal  of  the  napkin — oh, 
horror!  what  did  she  behold?" — "Stop,  for  your 
life,  John!"  exclaimed  the  lady;  "that  addition  to  the 
legend  is  not  true.  Sir  Duncan  was  a  stern,  grasping 
man,  and  not  incapable  of  treachery  any  more  than  the 
other  feudal  barons  of  Scotland,  and  he  has  enriched 
his  clan  by  the  persecution  and  betrayal  of  the  Mao- 
gregors ;  but  he,  as  well  as  every  chief  and  chieftain 
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of  bis  bold  and  noble  olan,  was  distinguished  for  affeo* 
tion  and  generosity  to  his  relatives  and  clansmen.  The 
Campbells,  like  all  other  clans,  have  produced  traitors ; 
these,  however,  have  been  but  few  in  number ;  while, 
for  love  of  country  in  the  olden  time,  and  for  chivalrous 
bravery  even  in  our  own,  no  other  clan  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  illustrious  race  of  Duine." 

The  Major,  disturbed  by  a  tradition  which  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  enormity  of  the  treachery  in  which 
he  was  himself  engaged,  scarcely  heard  the  extenuating 
or  redeeming  observations  of  Mrs.  Macdonald.  He 
sprang  from  his  scat,  and  flew  to  tho  window,  pretend- 
iug  to  look  out  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  object 
passing  of  which  he  wished  to  recover  another  sight. 
Believing  that  he  was  highly  offended,  the  lady  said  to 
the  boy,  •'  How  have  you  forgot  your  oourtesy  and 
politeness  so  far  as  to  tell  that  tradition  to  a  Camp* 
bell,  and  in  your  father's  house  too  ?  What  will  the 
bard  say  of  his  young  chieftain  when  he  hears  of  this 
breach  of  hospitality  P"  This  made  the  matter  worse ; 
for  the  sensitive  and  manly  boy,  reproaching  himself 
with  discourtesy,  flew  to  Glenlyon  to  apologise.  Seis- 
ing the  Major's  hand,  he  looked  in  his  face  with  great 
anxiety,  and,  with  tears  in  his  large  dark  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, "  Cousin  Major,  can  you  forgive  my  thought- 
lessness ?  I  never  meant  to  hurt  your  feelings.  In- 
deed, I  never  did.     Oh,  do  forgive  me." 

"  JTorgive !"  replied  the  Majos,  trying  to  clear  the 
dark  scowl  from  his  face ;  "  you  silly  boy,  I  have  no- 
thing to  forgive.  Do  you  think  I  have  been  twenty 
years  in  the  English  army  without  learning  to  see  the 
injustice  and  absurdity  of  blaming  a  whole  olan  for  the 
conduct  of  a  single  individual  of  their  number  ?  Pooh, 
pooh  I  these  are  antediluvian  ideas,  which  nobody  heeds 
now  a-days,  but  the  crazy  seers  and  bards  of  Qlencoe 
and  Glenetive.  Gome,  come,"  continued  the  Major,  for 
the  boy  looked  punled  rather  than  satisfied  with  these, 
to  him,  incomprehensible  new  ideas,  "  I  forgive  yon 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  you  must  now  let  me  hear  what 
passed  between  Achitriaden  and  Captain  Lawrie." 

"I  myself  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,"  replied 
the  boy;  "but  Achitriaden  was  in  a  terrible  pas- 
sion. I  shall  never  dare  to  play  tricks  on  him  again. 
His  looks  made  me  tremble." 

"But  what  was  it  all  about  ?"  continued  the  Major. 
"Come,  you  little  coward,  let  us  have  the  story." 

M I  am  no  coward,"  said  the  boy,  quickly,  raisinghimself 
to  his  full  height,  throwing  back  his  head,  and  casting  a 
look  of  fiery  indignation  at  the  Major ;  who,  knowing 
the  odium  in  which  the  word  coward  was  held,  above  all 
others,  in  the  Highlands,  took  the  boy  by  the  hand, 
smoothed  down  his  curly  looks,  and  said,  in  a  kindly 
voice,  "  Tut,  my  little  cousin,  I  spake  only  in  fun — I 
never  meant  to  offend  or  twit  you  with  cowardice — I 
know  and  love  you  much  better."  The  little  fellow 
was  softened  by  these  words,  but  not  exactly  satis* 
fied,  and  he  replied,  "  No  person  of  my  name  was 
ever  charged  with  cowardice;  and  I  will  not  be 
called  a  coward,  even  in  fun,  Major  Campbell."  "  Why, 
my  little  gamecock,"  said  the  Major,  **you  are  as  pas- 
sionate as  Achitriaden  himself.  But  oome,  let  us  for- 
get these  little  offences,  and  do  tell  me  at  once  what 
passed  between  him  and  Captain  Lawrie.  I  long  to 
hear  it,  because  you  seem  so  unwilling  to  tell  it."  "  It 
is  not  that,"  said  the  boy  ;  "but  really  I  have  nothing 
to  tell,  for  I  myself  do  not  know  what  they  quarrelled 
about." 


"I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  Achitriaden's  chair, 
sticking  short  chips  of  hove  hair  in  the  great  cluster 
of  massive  curls  that  cover  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
thinking  all  the  tune  of  the  nice  fun  I  should  have  to- 
morrow when  he  came  down  to  call  on  my  father; 
and,  pretending  to  be  in  a  great  rage  at  my  tricks,  he 
chases  me  through  the  house  with  his  drawn  dirk,  but 
laughing  in  his  heart  all  the  time.     Thus  was  I  em- 
ployed, and  thinking,  when  I  heard  Captain  Lawrie 
saying,  '  Losh,  I  never  seed  so  complete  an  ambuscssd. 
Ye   had  us,  jammed  atween  tho  hills  and  your  tva 
covered  and  inapproachable  lines,  as  fairly  in  yoor 
jxwer  as  the  godly  soldiers  o'  Lesly  had  the  malignanta 
o'  Montrose  in  the  castle  court  o'   Newark,  when, 
to  tame  the  pridefu'  scorn  o'  the  Hielan'  devils,  they 
began,  for  advertisement, noo  toshootafFanose,andnooaa 
ear;  but* — and  he  stopped  as  if  a  dirk  had  been  driven 
into  his  heart.     I  looked  over  Achitriaden's  shoulder, 
and  there  I  saw  the  Captain  sitting  like  a  wizard  in 
a  trance ;  his  large  goggle  eyes  staring  and  projecting 
from  his  head ;  his  face  elongated,  and  as  pale  as  ashes; 
his  cheeks  clapped  together  like  a  pair  of  dismantled 
branks;  his  mouth  open;  his  tongue  lolling  about,  in  an 
effort  to  speak;  his  large  chiu  hiding  his  short  neck,  and 
touching  his  breast ;  and  his  long  arms  hanging  down 
by  his  sides;  while  his  hands,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
skate-bubbles  flqating  on  the  tide,  wore  twitehing  and 
moving,  as  if  they  sought  for  something  to  cling  to. 
I  thought  he  was  dying,  and  was  going  to  tell  Achi- 
triaden to  assist  him ;  but  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  I 
was  terrified  at  its  expression.  His  shaggy  brows  were 
drawn  together  and  knit  over  his  eyes,  which  kindled 
and  glanced  like  two  ooals  of  living  fire;  his  nostrils 
were  expanded,  bis  teeth  set,  and  the  veins  and  sinews 
of  his  face  and  neck  were  so  swollen  and  started,  that 
I  might  seise  them  with  my  hand.     He  had  a  hold  of 
the  Captain's  collar  with  his  left  hand,  and  his  dirk, 
grasped  firmly  in  his  right,  was  elevated  to  strike; 
but  Ballaohulish,  who  sat  beside  him,  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  and  he  instantly  dropped  the  Captain's 
collar,  and  returned  his  dirk  to  its  sheath.    My  father 
observing  that  there  was  something  wrong  at  Achi- 
triaden's end  of  the  table,  started  to  his  legs,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tremendous  voice,  '  The  toast  I  now  pro- 
pose craves  Highland  honours.    Up,  then,  my  friends, 
neighbours,  and  clansmen,  and  let  us  drink  a  bumper 
to  the  health  of  all  and  each  of  our  stranger  guests;' 
but  what  more  he  said  I  cannot  tell.    I  was  frightened 
that  Achitriaden  would  kill  the  Captain,  and  ran  up 
to  tell  my  mother  to  send  for  him — for  she  can  tame 
him  with  one  word ;  but  she  said  that  the  Captain  was 
safe  in  the  hospitality  of  the  clan  and  his  own  insig- 
nificance." 

"  Dolt !  madman!"  broke  from  Glenlyon ;  w  is  this 
his  promised  caution  and  vigilance  ?  Madam,  I  fear 
the  consequences  of  this  prolonged  banquet ;  and  the 
officers  have  to  visit  the  quarters  of  the  men  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  people  have  no  complaints  against  their 
lodgers,  as  a  special  report  is  to  be  made  on  this  sub' 
ject.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  allow  a  servant 
to  deliver  a  note  to  Captain  Lawrie?  I  must  re- 
mind him  of  the  duty  we  have  yet  to  perform  this 
night ;  and  so  recall  himself,  and  any  of  the  other  offi- 
cers who  still  prolong  the  feast,  to  a  sense  of  their 
situation/9 
"  I  should  regret  mnoh,"  said  the  lady,  *  te  see  any 
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message  sent  to  the  hall,  that  may  break  in  uponMac- 
Vic-Ian's  hospitality ;  and,  believe  me,  if  the  duties  you 
require  of  your  officers  can  be  postponed  bat  for 
an  hour  or  two,  that  your  not  recalling  them  sooner 
will  greatly  oblige  the  chieftains.  You  know  our 
Highland  customs  by  much  too  well,  I  trust,  to  have 
any  fears  of  a  quarrel,  at  a  Gleocoe  feast.  Be  assured 
that  your  officers  will  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness 
and  courtesy — although  to  make  a  jest  of  the  butchery 
of  Newark  tower,  where  Achitriaden's  father  and 
several  others  of  our  brave  and  gallant  clansmen  suf- 
fered, is  rather  a  delicate  subject  in  Glencoe.' ' 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Glenlyon ;  "I 
must  entreat  your  permission  to  send  a  note  to  Gap- 
tarn  Lawrie — for  how  can  I  any  longer  leave  exposed 
to  these  exciting  festivities  a  man  who  has  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  speak  of  the  tower  of  Newark  at 
the  table  of  Glencoe  ?M  Thus  saying,  Glenlyon  bowed 
courteously  to  the  lady  of  Glencoe,  and  retired  to  his 
own  apartment,  whence  he  sent  his  own  man  with  a 
note  to  the  half-oblivious  Captain  Lawrie. 

Silence  succeeded  the  festivities  of  Invercoc,  The 
guests  had  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  the  min- 
strels and  the  servants  to  their  own  ample  apartment, 
and  the  whole  household  was  sunk  in  sleep ;  when  the 
young  chieftain  of  Glencoe,  whose  rest  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  fearful  dream,  in  which  he  saw  Achitriaden 
forcing  his  dirk  over  the  hilt  down  Captain  Lawrie's 
throat,  while  he  himself  was  being  pierced  through  the 
back  by  a  dozen  bayonets,  started  from  his  bed  in 
strange  excitement,  and  saw  that  the  back-door  of  the 
house  was  open;  and  the  long  lobby  or  passage,  from 
which  the  whole  bedrooms  along  the  range  of  the 
buildings  were  entered,  was  completely  filled  with 
soldiers,  who  possessed  every  bedroom  door  excepting 
that  in  which  his  father  and  mother  slept.  The  panic- 
struck  boy  flew  back  into  his  own  room,  and,  springing 
through  the  window,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
rushed  to  the  window  of  his  father's  bedroom,  which 
opened  to  the  same  side  of  the  building ;  and,  dashing 
in  the  shutters  with  a  stone,  screamed  out, "  Treachery, 
treachery,  father!  the  red-coats  are  filling  the  house, 
armed  with  fixed  bayonets."  His  father  heard  the 
alarm,  and  rushed  to  the  window  with  a  sword  in  one 
hind  and  a  dirk  in  the  other,  shouting  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "Arm,  Clan  Ian,  arm!  Treachery,  treachery!" 
Just  as  his  father  was  bursting  through  the  window, 
tbe  boy  was  flung  violently  back  on  the  ground  by  one 
of  a  party  of  soldiers  (who  had  turned  the  angle  of  the 
house)  commanded  by  Major  Campbell,  muffled  up  in 
a  large  cloak,  and  who,  on  seeing  the  chief,  shrunk 
behind  his  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  word 
of  command  to  fire.  Glencoe  was  half  through  the 
window  when  he  received  the  volley,  the  muzzles  of 
the  muskets  being  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  his 
breast  He  fell  back  into  his  bedroom  without  a  groan, 
Screams  of  horror  and  agony  were  now  heard  from 
every  part  of  the  build iug,  which  had  never  before 
echoed  to  aught  less  pleasing  than  the  sweet  voice  of 
song  and  music,  mirth  and  gladness. 

The  boy,  terror-struck  at  the  sight  of  his  father's 
murtlor,  and  the  screams  and  groans  which  issued  from 
the  mansion,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  rushing  under 
Glenlyon's  cloak,  clung  to  him  with  the  grasp  of  de- 
spair, exclaiming,  "  Save  me,  cousiu  Major,  .save  mc ! 
They  are  murdering  my  father  and  mother  I  Save  me ! 


oh,  save  me!"  "Take  him  away,  and  be  damned 
to  you!"  roared  Glenlyon  to  a  soldier  who  6tood  by 
him  in  an  attitude  of  pity  and  hesitation.  "  Take  hiiu 
away,  and  slay  him  instantly,  or,  by  Heaven,  1*11  bury 
my  sword  in  your  body  to  the  hilt."  Thus  admonished, 
the  soldier  dragged  the  boy  away  from  Glenlyon,  but 
with  no  intention  to  slay  him — for  he  felt  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity. 
At  this  moment  Captain  Lawrie,  who  commanded  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  had  completed  the 
butchery  of  the  family,  the  minstrels,  and  the  servants, 
made  his  appearance,  and,  seeing  the  boy  struggling  in 
the  soldier's  grasp,  and  stretching  his  arms  imploringly 
towards  Glenlyon,  plunged  his  sword  through  his  body 
to  the  hilt.  The  boy  fell,  and  rolled  in  his  agony  to 
the  feet  of  Glenlyon;  when  the  gallant  officer  again 
plunged  his  sword  through  his  body,  exclaiming, "  Tak 
that,  thou  wild  oub  of  the  mountain  wolf,  and  see  gin 
it  men*  your  girnin' !" 

While  the  above  scenes  were  passing  at  Inverooe, 
similar  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  on  the  sleep- 
ing inhabitants  in  every  cottage  and  hamlet  from  the 
one  end  of  the  doomed  glen  to  the  other.    It  should, 
however,  be  recorded,  in  justice  to  the  brave  men  em- 
ployed in  this  butcherly  service,  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  allow  the  infants, 
boys,  and  youths,  and  even  the  warriors  to  escape, 
without  being  detected  and  exposing  themselves  to 
punishment,   they  not  only  winked  at,  but  showed 
the  utmost  anxiety  for  their  escape.     Many  of  them, 
therefore,   slyly  concealed  themselves  in  their  own 
houses,  fully  armed,  and  prepared  for  deeds  of  ven- 
geance, the  moment  their  suspicions  should  be  con- 
firmed by  any  movement  of  the  red-coats.    Hence, 
in  most  instances,  the  Glencoemen,  instead  of  trying 
to  make  their  escape  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, turned  furiously  on  the  unwilling  instruments 
of  the  murderous  Government,  and  died  fully  avenged. 
But  to  detail  the  bloody  and  deadly  encounters  which, 
in  many  instances,  took  place  between  the  parties  in 
the  different  houses  and  hamlets  of  the  glen,  were 
tedious  and  unavailing.    We  leave  them  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  Connaught 
Prince,  with  whom  we  parted,  making  his  escape 
through  Torrance,  from  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  bring  him  dead  or  alive  before  Glen- 
lyon, the  moment  his  stolon  interview  of  the  morning 
with  old  Allan's  daughter  had  been  reported  to  him. 
The  Connaught  Prince  was  tall,  swift,  and  strong 
beyond  any  man  in  his  regiment.   Nor  was  he  less  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  than  for 
his  strength,  agility,  and  bravery.    He  was  not,  atthe 
time  we  mention,  therefore,  much  inclined  to  turn  his 
back  on  four  men;  but  honour  and  discipline  combined 
in  making  him  hesitate  to  turn  his  arms  against  his 
comrades.      He    was,  however,  determined,  "  come 
what  come  may/'  to  save  the  Thrush  of  Glencoe  and 
her  father,  or  to  die  with  them;  but  he  was  also  equally 
determined  that,  if  compelled  to  strike  against  his  fel- 
low soldiers,  lie  would  only  do  so  in  their  sacred  cause. 
The  Hiver  Coe  had  been  a  good  deal  flooded,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  that  period  in  the  season,  and  the 
great  fall  of  snow  during  the  day  had  contributed  not 
a  little  in  giving  it  an  unusually  forbidding  appearance 
to  the  eyes  of  tho  strangers.     Terence  O'Neil,  how- 
ever, was  well  acquainted  with  flood  and  mountain 
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while  under  hiding  from  the  bloodhounds  of  the  feudal 
system,  who,  with  some  degenerate  relatives  of  his  own, 
had  accepted  charters  from  a  foreign  usurper  of  the 
lands  of  his  oppressed  and  divided  clan ;  and  he  had 
discovered  a  leap  over  the  waterfall  at  Achnacone, 
which  was  frequently  taken  by  the  more  bold  and  active 
youths  of  the  glen  when  the  river  was  flooded.  The 
least  mistake  in  measuring  the  distance  when  taking 
the  leap,  or  the  least  slip  of  the  foot,  would  leave  the 
adventurer  little  chance  to  escape  with  life  from  the 
boiling  cataract ;  but  Terence,  always  daring,  was  now 
so  excited  by  his  interview  with  Mary,  and  the  sight 
of  the  pursuers,  that  he  would  not  turn  on  his  heel  to 
save  his  life.  He  accordingly  threw  one  of  the  roman- 
tic knolls  of  Torrance  between  himself  and  his  pursuers, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  cataract,  and,  rushing  at  the 
leap,  cleared  it  with  abound;  while  the  soldiers  pushed 
on  at  full  speed  toward  Achitriadcn,  believing  that 
Terence  was  en  route  for  Fortwilliam,  after  Captain 
Byng  and  Sergeant  Stavely ;  for  the  thought  that  he  had 
betrayed  their  dangerous  secret  never  once  entered  their 
heads,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  their  leader. 
Hence,  the  pursuers  were  toiling  up  the  glen,  while 
Terence  was  leisurely  winding  his  way  through  the 
bosom  of  Glen-lea-na-mui,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
hide  himself  during  the  day,  and  to  repair  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old  man  and  his  family  by  midnight,  being 
the  time  appointed  for  their  massacre. 

The  desertion  of  Terence  caused  the  Major  to  add 
two  soldiers  more  to  old  Allan's  guests,  although,  from 
the  absence  of  his  son  and  servants,  his  household  only 
consisted  of  his  daughter  and  two  boys,  with  two  ser- 
vant-girls and  his  henchman,  who  was  more  aged  and 
more  frail  than  his  master.  The  soldiers  lived  in  the 
large  kitchen  along  with  the  domestics,  but  they  slept 
in  the  stable. 

Old  Allan  gave  a  banquet  to  his  guests,  in  imitation 
of  his  chieftain — for  as  the  privates  were  inadmissible 
to  the  banquet,  the  clan  did  not,  as  was  usual,  on  this 
occasion,  dine  at  Invercoe;  the  feudal,  unlike  the  clan 
system,  being  sustained  by  a  wide  and  impassable  dif- 
ference between  the  barons  and  officers,  and  the  vassals 
and  serfs,  so  that  the  former  could  not  dine  with  the 
latter;  while,  under  the  patriarchal  system,  the  whole 
clan  was  considered  equally  noble  in  their  descent,  and 
no  distinction  was  ever  admitted  or  shown  between 
them  excepting  when  on  duty,  in  the  obedience  due  to 
the  chief  and  chieftains  whom  they  elected  to  command 
them  in  battle,  and  to  be  their  jury  at  the  Brehon  mod, 
or  Court  of  Justice.  Nor  was  the  celebrated  mountain 
dew  absent  from  the  feast  of  old  Allan ;  but  his  sus- 
picions being  excited  by  the  message  of  Terence  (whose 
pursuit  by  the  soldiers  was  also  made  known  to  him), 
and  the  addition  to  the  number  of  his  guests,  as  well 
as  by  their  constrained  manners,  and  occasional  bursts 
of  unnatural  mirth,  he  could  not  so  successfully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  jest  and  the  song  as  was  his  wont ; 
so  that  the  entertainment  lacked,  in  a  great  measure, 
its  usual  accompaniments  in  the  hospitable  house  of 
Old  Balbena,  and  the  soldiers  retired  more  early  than 
usual,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter. 

Mary  had  passed  an  anxious  and  a  melancholy  day, 
although  she  had  witnessed  the  escape  of  Terence ; 
for  the  snow  had  continued  its  heavy  fall,  and  she  could 
not  comprehend  his  object  in  diving  into  a  solitary  glen, 


in  which  he  could  find  neither  a  shealing  nor  a  cave 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  storm.  His  excited  and 
extraordinary  conduct  to  herself,  his  bounding  over  the 
waterfall  in  a  state  of  the  river  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  leap  dangerous  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  brother 
Allan  himself,  and  his  wandering  up  the  houseless  and 
dreary  glen  in  such  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  all  com- 
bined to  influence  her  heart  with  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  gone  mad,  and  that  his  dreams,  omens,  and  pur- 
suit by  the  soldiers  were  thus  abundantly  explained. 
Agitated  by  the  emotions  these  suspicions  and  circum- 
stances were  so  calculated  to  excite  in  a  bosom  so 
kind  and  sensitive,  Mary  had  passed  a  day  of  sorrow, 
and  the  night  found  her  almost  destitute  of  hope,  the 
last  stay  of  the  heart,  and  of  which  the  Highland  bard 
thus  sings  :— 

Fair  child  of  heaven,  whose  form  ethereal,  beams 

Irradiant  on  the  paths  of  human  woe, 
And,  like  the  star  of  ere,  still  lovelier  seems 

Wading  afar,  as  storms  and  darkness  grow ; 
What  were  this  world  should'st  thou  resign  thy  breath  ? 

A  dreary  waste  of  silence  and  of  gloom, 
Where,  brooding.o'er  the  tardy  steps  of  death, 

Each  for  himself  would  dig  the  ghastly  tomb  ! 

The  hollow  sound  of  the  wind,  as  it  rushed  wild 
through  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains  which  towered 
around  their  dwelling,  or  swept  over  the  desolate  plains, 
carrying  whole  fields  of  snow  in  its  whirling  vortex, 
fell  like  the  death-warning  of  the  Benshee  on  her 
heart.  Yet  her  ear  and  eye  seemed  only  quickened  in 
their  vigilance  and  perception  by  the  state  of  nervous 
excitement  in  which  she  was  placed ;  so  that  neither  the 
least  sound  without,  nor  so  much  as  the  erection  of  a 
greyhound's  or  a  terrier's  ear  within  (as  they  stretched 
themselves  at  the  kitchen  fire),  could  escape  her  no- 
tice. 

While  the  soldiers  remained  in  the  house,  she  went 
as  seldom  as  possible  to  the  door,  although  her  anxiety 
and  impatience  to  watch  the  corners  of  the  outhouses 
(where  her  heart  told  her  he  might  possibly  be  now 
watching  over  her  safety),  in  the  hope  of  once  more 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  manly  form,  and  hearing  of 
his  future  intentions,  were  almost  unbearable.  When 
they  retired,  however,  and  she  saw  the  stable  door  shut 
behind  them,  she  instantly  wrapped  herself  up  in  her 
plaid,  and  took  her  station  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
cold  and  terrific  as  was  the  night,  watching  for  the 
return  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  almost  against  hope. 

Mary  had  not  been  long  stationed  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  when  she  observed  something  moving  at  the 
corner  of  the  barn,  which  her  heart  assured  her  was 
her  snow-covered  and  unfortunate  Terence.  She  sprang 
to  the  spot  without  a  thought  of  alarm,  although,  the 
moment  before,  she  felt  convinced  of  his  insanity. 

"Dear Terence,"  "Dear  Mary,"  for  the  first  time 
broke  from  their  hearts,  and  told  a  tale  of  mutual  love, 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might  never  have 
been  revealed;  aud  Mary  found  herself  clasped  to  her 
lover's  bosom  with  emotions  which  for  a  moment  pre- 
vented her  from  feeling  that  she  was  half-smothered  in 
the  wreath  of  snow  which  clung  around  him.  The 
moment  she  became  sensible  of  his  condition,  alarm 
for  his  sufferings  became  her  first  thought,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God !  you  are  starving.  The  soldiers 
have  retired.  Follow  me  instantly  into  the  house.  I 
will  only  precede  you  to  prepare  my  father.  Your  sua- 
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picions  ate  now  shared  in  by  himself,  and  yon  will  be 
gladly  received." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Terence.  "  Tear  not  for  me, 
for  I  have  that  within  which  defies  the  storm.  Will 
the  old  man  fly  with  his  family  to  the  cave,  or  what  has 
he  determined  on  doing?  The  hour  of  fate  is  at  hand." 

"Follow,  and  you  shall  hear,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
tripped  into  the  house  before  him,  to  apprise  her  fa- 
ther. 

Terence  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
old  man,  who  insisted  on  his  instantly  shifting  himself 
oat  of  his  knapsack,  which  fortunately  hung  in  the 
kitchen.  He  also  insisted  on  his  both  eating  and 
drinking,  greatly  against  his  inclination ;  but  the  old 
man's  importunity  would  not  be  gainsaid.  Terence 
being  thus  refreshed,  the  old  man  and  himself  retired 
together  to  the  former's  apartment.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  never  transpired,  but,  on  their  return,  the 
old  man  kissed  and  then  solemnly  blessed  Mary  and 
his  two  boys,  and  then,  embracing  them  with  deep 
emotion,  he  said  to  Mary — "  Child  of  my  heart,  pure 
and  perfect  image  in  form  and  nature  of  thy  now  sainted 
mother,  remember  that  on  your  presence  of  mind  and 
devoted  firmness  of  purpose  now  depends  the  lives  of 
my  sole  earthly  treasures — thyself  and  thy  brothers.  I 
might  yet  lead  you  to  the  cave;  but  you  would  scorn 
the  safety  that  would  be  secured  by-means  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  all,  and  which,  if  now  taken  for 
you  alone,  might  throw  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  or  at 
least  of  selfishness,  on  the  character  of  your  father." 
He  then  desired  her  and  the  boys  to  enter  into  a  place 
of  concealment  under  the  floor,  which  they  had  never 
before  seen,  and  in  which  they  had  just  room  to  be- 
stow themselves,  and  no  more.  *'  Whatever  you  hear, 
my  dear  children,"  continued  the  old  man,  "move  not, 
breathe  not,  until  called  from  your  concealment  by  some 
friendly  voice;  and  oh,  God  bless  and  protect  you,  my 
darlings!"  Here  Terence  whispered  something,  and 
the  old  man  suspended  the  lowering  of  the  trap- door 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Surely,  surely !  And  hear  me, 
Mary,  my  child ;  should  Terence  and  you  survive  this 
night,  you  have  my  consent  to  your  union.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  chief,  and  his  conduct  this  day  is  worthy  of 
his  pedigree.  And  now  farewell,"  he  said  in  an  almost 
sobbing  voice,  as  Terence  stepped  back,  after  kissing 
the  boys  as  well  as  Mary,  and  the  artfully-contrived 
floor  was  lowered  over  the  concealed  aperture. 

Mary  and  the  children  having  thus  been  disposed  of, 
the  old  man  instantly  ordered  the  two  servant-girls,  who 
were  still  in  the  kitchen,  and  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed,  to  retire  to  their  closet,  to  barricade  themselves 
within,  and  keep  quiet,  whatever  noise  or  tumult  might 
reach  their  ears.  He  then  ordered  the  old  henchman 
to  arm  himself,  and  hastily  handed  one  of  his  own  pis- 
tols and  a  dirk  to  Terence,  telling  him  that  he  would 
find  it  "the  best  of  all  weapons  at  close  quarters." 
The  door  of  the  house  was  then  closed  and  barred;  and 
the  two  old  warriors  and  the  brave  and  powerfulTerence 
seated  themselves  in  stern  silence  in  the  darkened 
kitchen,  waiting  the  event. 

Nor  had  the  above  precautions  been  taken  a  moment 
too  soon.  They  heard  the  door  stealthily  and  silently 
approached,  and  a  hand  moving  cautiously  over  its  sur- 
face, as  if  feeling  for  the  latch,  which  it  at  length  found, 
and  tried  to  lift,  but  without  success.  Some  whispering 
succeeded;  and  then  tkw  g>m  raps  WC  g  ™n-  "Oo 


sin  ?'  said  the  old  henchman.  "  Seider  tUattj?  was  the 
ready  answer.  "  Open  the  door,  Ewen;  one  of  my  com- 
rades has  got  very  ill,  and  I  want  a  light."  "  Be  she 
her  lane  sell,"  asked  Ewen,  in  his  best  Saxon,  "or  be 
more  seider  than  lane  scl  at  the  yett  ?"  "  No  more. 
I  am  quite  alone.  Ye  old  /outre,  what  are  you  afraid 
of?  Open  the  door  instantly,  or  I'll  drive  it  about  your 
ears."  "Ye  be  lie,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly.  "Ye 
no  be  lane  sel.     Aff  ta  bed!     She'll  no  open  ta  yett." 

Some  more  whispering  was  soon  heard,  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  heavy  stone  was  dashed  against 
the  door,  which  flew  from  its  hinges ;  and  instantly  the 
five  ruffians  rushed  into  the  kitchen.  Ewen  threw 
himself  across  their  path,  and  struck  at  one  of  them 
with  his  dirk,  but  fell  short  of  his  aim,  and,  receiving 
a  bayonet-thrust  through  his  heart,  fell  to  the  ground 
a  dead  man.  In  the  meantime,  old  Allan,  who  had 
placed  a  supply  of  lint  in  a  corner,  lifted  a  tnft  on  the 
point  of  his  dirk,  and  flung  it  on  the  fire,  which  sudden- 
ly blazing  up,  exposed  and  dazzled  for  a  moment  the 
eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  that  moment  two  of  their 
number  were  stretched  in  the  dust  by  the  dirks  of  the 
old  man  and  Terence ;  and  the  light  having  expired  as 
quickly  as  it  blazed  up,  the  survivors  rushed  back  to 
the  door,  where  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  with  their 
bayonets  pointed,  and  their  muskets  levelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire ;  but  the  darkness  rendered  it  in- 
cautious in  either  party  to  fire  or  advance  upon  the 
other. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensued,  when  the  soldiers 
again  whispered  together,  and  instantly  thereafter  three 
shots  were  fired,  one  of  which,  unhappily,  took  effect, 
when  Terence  staggered  and  almost  fell.  The  old 
man  instantly  threw  another  tuft  of  tow  on  the  fire,  and, 
as  it  blazed  up,  discharged  a  pistol  with  unerring  aim, 
which  brought  a  third  soldier  to  the  ground.  He  then 
drew  Terence  quickly  back  behind  a  large  dresser, 
which  formed  no  insecure  breastwork  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  and  anxiously  inquired  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  whether  dangerously.  Terence  replied 
that  the  wound  was  by  no  means  dangerous,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  it  disabled  his  right  arm.  The  old 
man  felt  for  the  wound,  and  hastily  wrapped  a  bandage 
round  the  arm,  saying,  "  Never  mind,  my  friend ;  hand 
me  your  pistol,  and  we  shall  soon  be  on  equal  terms. 
But,  should  I  fall,  remember  that  everything  de- 
pends on  your  life.  Pledge  me  your  honour  then,  in 
this  solemn  moment,  that,  as  soon  as  the  coast  is 
clear  of  these  two  ruffians,  you  will  leave  the  house,  and 
hide  yourself  until  the  patrol  (which  will  soon  be  here 
on  their  rounds,  to  see  that  the  talc  of  murder  is  com- 
plete) shall  have  withdrawn ;  when  I  leave  it  to  your 
discretion  to  relieve  my  unhappy  children  from  their 
dismal  confinement.  And  now,  farewell,  my  friend, 
for  this  conflict  must  be  terminated  before  the  guard 
make  their  appearance."  So  saying,  the  old  man  cau- 
tiously advanced  towards  the  door,  in  which  the  re- 
maining soldiers  were  stationed,  with  his  dirk  in  one 
hand,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  other,  followed  by 
Terence,  who  still  clung  to  him,  although  now  but  little 
able  to  afford  him  support.  The  two  soldiers,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  had  their  muskets  again  loaded,  and  levelled 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man  and  Terence  were 
approaching.  The  outline  of  the  forms  of  the  former 
were  thus  darkly  seen,  while  the  position  of  the  party 
advancing  upon  them  could  only  be  guessed  at  by  the 
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slight  noise  of  their  footsteps.  The  old  man,  now 
within  three  paces  of  the  door,  levelled  and  fired.  The 
soldiers,  from  the  mere  effect  of  impulse,  also  fired  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  old  Allan  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber fell,  the  latter  dead,  the  former  mortally  wounded ; 
while  the  other  soldier  turned  on  his  heels,  and  fled. 

Terence  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  old  man,  and 
felt  for  his  wound.  He  pressed  his  hand  against 
the  old  man's  left  side,  and  felt  the  blood  welling 
from  it.  He  was  sensible,  but  too  faint  to  speak, 
for  he  pressed  the  soldier's  hand  feebly,  in  token  of 
recognition.  Encouraged  to  hope,  from  this  circum- 
stance, Terence  instantly  flew  to  the  fire,  and  flung  on 
some  dried  fir  roots,  whereby  the  house  was  instantly 
lighted.  He  now  placed  the  old  man  in  a  more  easy 
posture,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  stanching 
the  wound  with  his  only  hand,  in  which  he  partially 
succeeded.  Though  it  was  evident  that  life  was  ebb- 
ing fast,  the  stopping  of  the  blood  enabled  the  old  man 
to  breathe  the  words,  "  Remember !"  and  "  fly !"  which 
showed  that  he  had  noticed  the  retreat  of  the  fifth 
soldier.  Terence's  resolution  was  severely  tested.  To 
leave  Mary  and  her  brothers  in  such  a  situation,  and 
to  desert  her  old  father  ere  he  had  closed  his  eyes  in 
death,  appeared  like  cowardice  and  ingratitude;  but 
what  could  he  do — a  single  individual,  and  with  his 
right  arm  broken  and  disabled — against  the  whole 
strong  patrol,  now  momentarily  expected  ?  And  the 
chances  were,  that,  on  finding  the  two  old  men  dead, 
and  seeing  no  signs  of  Mary  and  the  boys,  they  might 
suppose  that  they  had  fled,  and  so  make  their  inquisi- 
tion less  searching  than  they  would  be  apt  to  do  if  he 
were  found  lingering  on  the  spot — which  would  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  their  being  still  con- 
cealed about  the  premises.  These  thoughts  glanced 
across  the  mind  of  Terence,  and  determined  his  con- 
duct. Casting  a  single  look  of  sorrow  at  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  brave  and  venerable  host,  whose  breathing 
was  now  becoming  husky  and  interrupted  with  groans, 
he  stole  cautiously  out  of  the  house,  and,  reconnoitring 
the  vicinity  with  keen  and  suspicious  looks,  slipped 
along  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  again  placed  himself  in 
a  crouching  attitude  at  the  corner  of  the  barn,  watching 
the  approach  to  the  door  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

But  who  can  describe  the  alarm  and  agony  of  Mary 
and  the  two  boys,  confined  in  a  dark  hole  under  the 
ground,  while  the  above  scene  was  passing  almost  over 
their  heads  ?  The  report  of  the  muskets  and  pistols 
were  deadened,  but  the  trampling  of  feet  was  exaggerated 
to  their  ears;  and  they  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
the  trap-door  lifted,  and  to  feel  themselves  dragged 
forth  by  the  murderers  of  their  father  and  friends. 
Nor  were  their  feelings  of  terror  lessened  when  dead 
silence  succeeded  to  the  struggle  we  have  attempted 
to  sketch. 

Mary's  heart  was  agitated  with  fears,  now  for  her 
father,  now  for  her  lover;  but  the  precious  lives  en- 
trusted to  her  care,  and  the  preservation  of  which  was 
wholly  dependent  on  her  presence  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  nerved  her  resolution,  and  suppressed  her 
every  impulse  to  throw  up  the  trap,  and  spring  forth 
to  ascertain  the  worst.  The  husky  breathing  and 
groans  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  cave;  yet  she  ad- 
hered to  her  resolution,  although  her  heart  was  fear- 
fully tried.  But  when  at  length  she  could  recognise 
Hie  broken  and  solemn  voice  of  her  father,  mingling, 


feebly,  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  brothers,  and 
buried  mother,  with  snatches  of  songs,  and  prayers,  and 
faint  attempts  at  shouting  the  Macdonald  battle-cry  of 
"Fraoch  y*  lank  dhearg!*'  (i.e.,  the  heather  and  red 
hand),  in  his  dying  delirium,  she  could  no  longer  com- 
mand herself ;  but,  forgetful  of  every  other  considera- 
tion save  the  state  of  her  father,  threw  up  the  trap- 
door, with  a  violent  effort,  and  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 

At  the  sight  of  the  old  man  weltering  in  Ids  gore, 
with  the  light  of  the  decaying  fire  shining  on  the  bare 
crown  of  his  head,  and  on  the  gray  locks  which,  long 
and  silken  as  threads  of  gossamer,  spread  over  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  on  the  decorated  hilts  of  the  pistol 
and  dirk  he  still  grasped  in  either  hand,  Mary  stood 
in  motionless  silence — not  like  a  statue,  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  chisol,  breathing  apparent  life ;  but  the 
living  representative  of  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  Creator,  petrified  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  man — with 
her  reason  struck  blind  for  ever ! 

In  the  meantime,  Terence,  who  still  preserved  his 
watchful  and  crouching  attitude  at  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  saw  the  soldier  who  had  fled  when  the  last  of  his 
comrades  fell,  stealing  back  along  the  side  of  the  boose 
until  he  came  to  the  door ;  when,  stooping  down,  he 
remained  for  some  time  gazing  eagerly  at  the  scene  we 
have  attempted  to  place  before  the  reader.  Terence's 
heart  leaped,  with  ominous  alarm,  when  lie  recognised 
in  the  skulking  assassin  the  sturdy  and  fierce  "  Roving 
Tomkins,"  an  English  soldier,  who  concentrated  ia  his 
own  person  and  cliaractcr  the  formidable  strength,  reck- 
lessdaring,  and  voluptuous  ruffianism  of  the  very  worst 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  first  impulse  of  Terence,  on  recognising  the 
ruffian,  was  to  spring  upon  and  crush  oat  his  life  at 
once ;  but,  alas !  he  soon  felt  that  he  was  not  only 
wounded,  but  also  unarmed,  and  therefore  utterly  un- 
equal to  a  contest  with  so  desperate  a  caitiff — for  the 
old  man  had  taken  the  pistol  from  his  hand  before  he 
shot  the  fourth  soldier,  and  he  had  himself  laid  the 
dirk  on  the  ground,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  when 
carrying  hiin  forward  to  the  light  of  the  fire.  Admo- 
nished by  his  almost  helpless  position,  Terence  deemed 
it  his  wisest  course  to  forbear.  He  accordingly  stole 
cautiously  towards  the  house,  in  the  door  of  which 
Tomkins  was  crouching  down,  resolved  to  watch  him 
as  the  lioness  watches  the  steps  of  the  hunter  who 
has  discovered  the  lair  of  her  cubs  in  the  desert. 

When  the  ruffian  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  the  Thrush  was  utterly  helpless,  alone,  and  in 
his  power,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  chuckle  of 
triumph,  rushed  forward  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

Her  little  brothers — although  the  eldest  was  only 
thirteen,  and  the  youngest  eleven  years  of  age — were 
restrained  in  their  hiding-place  less  from  fear  than 
from  their  habitual  deference  to  the  command  of  their 
lovely  and  affectionate  sister.  Her  absence,  though 
short  compared  to  the  time  we  have  taken  to  describe 
it,  caused  a  degree  of  anxiety,  on  her  account,  iu  their 
little  hearts,  which  had  already  almost  overeome  their 
patience ;  but  the  moment  they  heard  her  screams, 
they  broke  from  their  concealment,  and  flew  to  her 
assistance. 

The  spirited  boys  no  sooner  saw  the  situation  of  their 
sister  than  they  drew  the  little  black  knives  carried 

by  all  HiglUand  boys  in  those  days,  and  flew  at  tto 
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ravisher,  inflicting  miniature  gashes  on  his  neck  and 
face.  The  ruffian  instantly  sprang  to  his  legs,  and  seizing 
his  fallen  musket,  destroyed  the  two  boys. 

At  this  moment,  Terence,  who  had  not  heard  the 
screams  of  Mary,  bat  whose  anxiety  was  intense,  drew 
himself  cautiously  to  the  door,  and  got  his  eye  on  Tom- 
kins  and  his  victims,  one  of  them  exalted  on  his  bayonet, 
and  the  other  two  prostrate,  and — as  he  concluded — 
1/ing  dead  at  his  feet.    He  had  previously  deliberated 
ooolly  on  the  means  of  recovering  the  dirk,  with  which 
he  had  unconsciously  parted  in  his  anxiety  and  distress; 
but  the  horrific  sight  which  now  met  his  eye  excited 
his  feelings  to  insanity,  and,  totally  forgetting  his  un- 
armed and  disabled  condition,  he  sprang  furiously  at 
Tomkins — dashed  him  to  the  ground  with  his  fist — 
and  falling  heavily  upon  him,  planted  his  knee  on  his 
chest — grasped  his  throat  with  all  his  strength  with 
his  left  hand — and,  in  the  excess  of  his  horror  and 
his  fury,  struck  him  with  the  elbow  of  his  frac- 
tured arm !      And  thus,  as   in  most  cases,  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  passion  defeated  his  purpose;  for,  one 
of  the  bones  being  broken  below  the  elbow,  the  tor- 
ture he  inflicted  on  his  arm  reacted  on  his  heart; 
so  that  the  proud,  the  brave,  the  strong,  and  true- 
hearted  Irishman  fainted,  and  sunk,  helpless  as  a  child, 
by  the  side  of  his  intended  victim.   The  grip  on  Tom- 
kW  throat  being  relaxed,  and  his  chest  relieved  from 
compression,  he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  started  to 
his  feet.     His  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but  on  seeing 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  opponent,  the  clumsy  bandage, 
and  the  bleeding  arm,  he  instautly  comprehended  the 
state  of  the  case;  and,  exulting  in  heart  over  his  anti- 
cipated and  sure  vengeance,  burst  out  into  a  hoarse 
laugh,  exclaiming — 

"Ho,  ho,  Prince  of  Connaught!  have  I  caught  thee 
at  last  ?  Now,  then,  how  am  I  to  put  him  out  of  his 
hateful  life  ?  By  the  powers,  I  thank  thee,  Prince,  for 
thy  lesson— not  the  first,  but  surely  the  last  I  shall  owe 
thee.    A  strong  dig  of  the  knee  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 


mach, and  a  powerful  grasp  of  the  clenched  fist  in  the 
throat,  are  very  delicate,  maidenly  means,  which,  hav- 
ing been  taught  by  thyself,  shall  be  duly  practised  on 
thy  own  person  anon.    Terhapa  thou  hast  learned 
them  from  thy  beloved  Thrush."     Here  some  grateful 
idea  seemed  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  for  a  hideous 
smile  passed  over  his  gloomy  face ;  but  his  rage  in* 
stantly  returned,  and  he  stamped  on  the  ground  with 
furious  impatience,  exclaiming,  "Will  he  never  re* 
cover   from  his  swoon?    It   were   poor   revenge," 
he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  to  put  him  out  of  the  world  bo- 
fore  he  knows  his  victor.    Hoi"  he  continued,  leaning 
over  his  unconscious  foe;  "ho,  Terence!  dost  thou  hear 
me?    Thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  deaf  to  time,  and  to 
lie  prostrate  before  thine  enemy.    Ho!"  reiterated  the 
ruffian,  pressing  his  knee  heavily  on  his  chest;  "  my 
patience  is  out,  and  I  will  put  thee  out,  without  being 
half  revenged,  if  thou  continue  any  longer  insensible." 
The  ruffian  now  went  coolly  and  deliberately  to 
work.     He  firmly  grasped  the  wrist  of  Terence's  un- 
broken arm,  planted  his  knee  on  his  breast,  and  com- 
pressed his  throat  with  a  grasp  of  death.     His  victim 
groaned  deeply,  but  was  utterly  unconscious  or  help- 
less. 

At  this  moment,  Mary,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  a  faint,  sprung  up,  and,  seeing  the  dagger,  which 
had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  flung  out  of  the  agitated 
and  careless  grasp  of  Terence,  lying  glittering  on  tiie 
ground,  seized  upon  it,  and,  with  the  cunning  and 
energy  sometimes  shown  by  maniac*— for  Mary,  alas ! 
was  now  in  that  condition — she  stole  quietly  to  the 
side  of  the  exulting  murderer,  just  as  Terence  was  on 
the  eve  of  expiring  under  him;  and,  although  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Terence  and  the  cold-blooded 
murder  which  was  being  perpetrated,  she  struck  the 
dirk  upward  through  the  side  of  the  ruffian,  until  the 
point  was  buried  in  his  heart.  Tomkins  fell  without 
uttering  a  groan*;  and  Mary  darted  out  of  the  house  with 
a  maniacal  laugh,  ending  in  a  pierjing  scream. 
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chapteb  vi. 
the  Jesuit's  stoHy. 
"  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,"  he  said, "  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May ;  and  the  spring,  always  beautiful  in  these 
Alpine  regions,  appeared  to  have  come  forth  with  ten- 
fold splendour.  The  sun's  warmth,  in  that  season  of 
the  year,  thaws  the  mind  as  well  as  the  earth.  Peo- 
ple put  on  sportive  looks  for  the  summer,  and  the  joy- 
oneness  of  their  feelings  is  represented  externally  by 
bright-coloured  clothes.  Suddenly  the  clouds  gathered, 
tad  hung  from  ridge  to  ridge,  entirely  roofing  oyer 
the  Tftllcy.  Through  tunnels,  as  it  were,  In  their  sub- 
aUnce,  the  thunder  rolled  incessantly ;  while  the  light- 
ning flashed  downwards,  with  a  brightness  so  vivid 
•wi  piercing,  thai  it  threatened  to  consume,  utterly, 
both  man  and  beast.   Then  followed  indescribable  tor* 
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rents  of  rain,  descending  as  from  the  open  windows 
of  heaven,  until  every  brook  and  streamlet  swelled 
to  a  torrent,  and  the  Rhone  rushed  through  its  bed 
with  tremendous  force  and  velocity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  mountains,  com- 
pared with  which  the  thunder  shrunk  into  a  whisper. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting 
hills  had  been  violently  shaken  from  their  place.  All 
the  villagers  hurried  to  their  doors,  where  they  stood, 
pale  and  trembling,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Then 
came  another  frightful  crash.  The  curtain  of  rooks 
which  you  behold  yonder,  disparted  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  out  rushed  an  irresistible  flood,  with  a  roaring 
like  thai  of  the  ocean.  There  was  no  time  fer  flight. 
Terror  paralysed  all  limbs.  Onward  swept  the  torrent, 
ploughing  up  the  plain  in  various  directions,  flojdin 
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the  fields  and  tie  gardens,  overthrowing  walls  and 
houses,  and  hurrying  forward  their  ruins  towards  the 
Rhone.  Several  hundred  persons  were  drowned  in  a 
moment.  But  some,  who  happened  to  be  in  situations 
favourable  for  flight,  escaped  destruction. 

"  There  was  one  cottage,  inhabited  by  an  old  man  and 
his'ffihighter,  which  stood  near  the  brink  of  the  great 
chasm,  through  which  the  principal  arm  of  the  waters 
was  roaring  and  foaming  along.  The  channel  was 
widening  fast  by  the  earth  crumbling  into  it ;  and  it 
was  evident  the  cottage  must  go  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  young  brother  of  our  order  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank,  beholding  with  pity  the  young  woman  wringing 
her  hands,  imploring  pity  and  assistance.  Her  father, 
ill  and  feeble,  had  tottered  to  the  door,  where,  seeing 
death  around  him  on  all  sides,  he  stood  transfixed  like 
a  statue.  His  daughter  now  approached,  and  now  re- 
treated from  him,  looking  wildly  towards  a  small  group 
on  the  opposite  bank.  What  she  said  could  not 
be  heard,  as  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  thunder  of 
the  torrent.  Bat  our  brother  formed  his  resolution. 
A  pine  tree,  lopped  an<J  barked,  lay  near  him  on  the 
ground ;  he  entreated  the  bystanders  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  throwing  it  across  the  chasm.  When  they 
had  done  so — rounded,  slippery  as  it  was — he  made  Lis 
way  over  it,  while  the  water,  rising  every  instant, 
threatened  to  carry  it  away.  He  approached  the  father 
and  daughter.  What  words  he  used  were  never  known ; 
but  he  seemed  to  be  persuading  the  young  woman  to 
allow  him  to  save  her  life.  She,  however,  pointed  to 
her  father,  and  shrunk  from  the  deliverance  she  was 
not  to  share  with  him. 

"  A  young  man,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the 
Jesuit,  now  passed  over  the  pine,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  pious  work  of  preserving  the  father  and  his 
loving  child.  All  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
The  rain  descended  in  floods,  the  furious  stream  in- 
creased momentarily,  the  pine  began  to'  be  touched  and 
shaken  by  the  waves ;  and  the  villagers,  who  looked  on 
in  comparative  safety,  soon  felt  how  little  hope  there 
was  of  deliverance  for  their  neighbours.  They  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  heaven — they  prayed  for  them ;  but 
the  storm  seemed  to  beat  down  their  words,  while  their 
hopes  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  wrath  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  little  group  now  approached  the  pine — 
the  father  and  his  supporter  advancing  first,  and  our 
brother  and  his  beautiful  companion  following.  Most 
true  it  is  that '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong. '  The  man  of  years  and  feeble- 
ness, against  all  hope  and  expectation,  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  But  at  the  very  moment  his  foot  touched 
the  land,  a  stream  of  whirling  eddies  struck  the  pine, 
swept  it  forward,  and  plunged  the  Jesuit  and  the  girl 
into  the  boiling  flood.  Danger  produces,  sometimes, 
a  strange  effect  upon  the  mind.  Instead  of  quitting  his 
hold,  and  striving  to  make  for  the  bank,  our  brother 
clasped  his  companion  in  his  arms ;  and  they  sunk  to- 
gether. Some  days  afterwards,  their  bodies  were  found 
far  down  in  the  channel  of  the  Rhone,  fast  locked 
together  in  the  embrace  of  death.  We  buried  them 
in  the  same  grave ;  and  the  good  old  man,  her  father, 
still  lives  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  once  warm  heart  of 
his  child  lies  cold.  It  will  not  be  long  before  he  joins 
her  in  the  grave,  because  he  is  old  and  feeble,  and  has 
nothing  in  this  world  to  support  him.  But  he  is 
a  pious  Christian,  and  hopes  to  be  greeted  in  heaven  by 


the  soul  of  his  beloved  daughter,  as  well  as  by  him  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  save  her.  I  tell  yon 
these  facts, "  said  the  Jesuit,  "  without  ornament  or  am- 
plification. In  itself  it  was  a  very  touching  thing  to 
see,  though  it  is  little  or  nothing  when  related." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SLEEF  AND  JEWELS. 

In  the  inn  at  Brigg,  which  we  reached  early  in 
the  evening,  we  found  a  number  of  English  people, 
who,  however,  kept  all  together,  and  held  me  out  no 
temptations  to  join  them.  It  is  a  fact,  which  most 
persons  must  have  observed,  that  the  moment  a  man 
leaves  his  own  fireside,  he  strives,  by  putting  on  grand 
airs,  and  otherwise,  to  pass  for  what  he  is  not.  He 
alters  the  tone  of  his  voice,  throws  additional  dignity 
into  his  aspect  and  gait,  and,  if  he  expects  to  be  over- 
heard, discourses  on  topics  calculated  to  display  his 
consequence.  Most  travellers  do  this,  rendering  them- 
selves thereby  extremely  disagreeable.  For  myself,  at 
least,  I  hate  people  of  consequence,  and  prefer  con- 
versing with  the  ragtag-and-bobtail  of  society;  per- 
sons altogether  without  pretensions,  without  titles,  and, 
often,  also,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  without  cash — these 
are  your  truly  merry  companions  on  a  journey.  The 
Roman  poet  says, "  The  poor  man  sings  in  the  midst  of 
thieves,  because  he  has  nothing  to  lose ;"  and  travellers 
who  are  very  nearly  in  that  predicament,  usually  take 
things  easily,  and  rely  confidently  on  Providence  to 
provide  them  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  a  diligence. 
As  I  have  said,  I  did  not  make  up  towards  my  country- 
men, because  they  appeared  to  be  of  far  too  much  con- 
sequence for  me.  It  was  years  since  I  had  been  in 
England ;  and  I,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Our  countrymen,  of 
course,  are  all  politicians.  Not  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
understand  politics,  but  that  it  is  the  most  exciting 
topic  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  They  now  talked 
of  the  principal  notabilities  of  the  day,  whose  names, 
though  sufficiently  respectable,  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Political  reputations  are  easily  built  up,  espe- 
cially in  England ;  where  any  man  of  family  or  fortune, 
with  a  slight  dash  of  industry,  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  perseverance,  may  get  credit  for  all  manner 
of  public  virtues.  He  has  but  to  select  a  hobby-horse 
for  himself,  and  to  ride  it  with  moderate  steadiness,  to 
be  set  down  for  a  great  patriot,  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  adorable  creature  among  the  ladies  of  his  party. 
Time,  of  course,  squares  his  account  with  fame— that 
is,  dissipates  his  pretensions  into  thin  air,  and  leaves 
him  overwhelmed  amid  the  formless  ruins  of  oblivion. 
But  he  is  not  the  less  a  notability  while  he  lives,  and 
vanity  always  whispers  in  his  ear  that  he  will  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  remembered  for 
ever. 

I  found  myself  at  supper,  purely  by  accident,  beside 
Madame  Carli,  whom  I  had  treated  during  the  day  with 
something  like  neglect ;  my  attention  having  been  ab- 
sorbed almost  entirely  by  the  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
She  was  now  resolved  that  I  should  do  penance  for  my 
sins,  and  for  some  time  would  only  converse  with  me  in 
the  most  distant  and  formal  manner.  I  am  not  the  least 
in  the  world  a  materialist ;  but  have  still  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  good  supper  and  sparkling  wines  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  harmony  in  our  microcosm,  and  in- 
cline us  to  gossip  and  philanthropy.     What  the  dishes 
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at  Brigg  consisted  of,  Heaven  only  knows.  I  never 
pry  into  mysteries  of  that  sort ;  but  eat,  if  I  can,  what- 
ever is  set  before  me,  and  am  thankful  for  it.  I  only 
know  that  everything  that  evening  seemed  very  nice,  and 
that  the  wines  were  perfectly  delicious.  Monsieur 
Carli,  since  bis  arrival  at  Brigg,  had  made  a  discovery 
which  discomposed  him  considerably,  which  was,  that, 
having  left  Prance  daring  the  cholera,  he  could  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governments  of  Piedmont 
and  the  Valais,  pass  into  Italy  in  less  than  a  week.  His 
behaviour  at  supper  put  me  strongly  in  mind  of  a 
butler  in  the  service  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 
That  lady,  in  whose  history  there  were  many  littleoddsand 
ends  with  which  she  did  not  wish  common  fame  to  be 
acquainted,  gave  this  same  butler  a  guinea  to  hold  his 
peace  on  a  particular  point ;  but  the  money  took  him 
to  the  tavern,  where,  drinking  good  wine  with  his 
friends,  he  grew  warm  and  communicative,  and  related 
the  very  anecdote  which  her  ladyship  most  especially 
desired  to  be  forgotten.  Hearing  afterwards  of  his 
indiscretion,  she  reproached  him,  when  he  ingenuously 
replied,  "  Ah !  your  ladyship  should  not  have  given  me 
money,  but  have  let  me  remain  sober;  for  I  am  exactly 
like  a  hedgehog — when  I  am  wet,  I  open." 

Monsieur  Carli,  until  the  wine  began  to  soften  his 
heart,  had  affected  all  the  airs  of  a  small  diplomatist, 
and  would,  if  possible,  have  made  a  mystery  of  the  fact 
that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  At  supper  his  tongue 
grew  supple,  and  scattered  about  confidence  as  a  cow's 
tail  scatters  dew-drops  in  the  morning  from  the  grass. 
He  professed  great  relish  for  onr  society,  swore  we 
were  the  best  fellows  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  said 
it  would  give  him  the  utmost  possible  delight  to 
travel  round  the  world  with  us.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  intimacy  was  destined  to  be  cut  short  at  that 
luckless  town  of  Brigg,  unless — which  was  very  unlikely 
—there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  party  who  happened 
to  have  a  passport  for  himself  and  for  his  wife,  and  yet 
had  left  his  wife  behind  him.  "  In  that  case,' '  cried  M. 
Carli,  in  great  animation,  "he  could  take  Madame  under 
his  protection,  get  her  over  the  frontier  as  Ids  own 
better-half,  and  then,  of  course,  deliver  her  to  me. 
For  myself,  I  could  easily  climb  the  hills  a  little,  and 
so  step  into  Piedmont  without  a  passport." 

Events  appeared  to  have  framed  themselves  just  asMon- 
sieur  Carli  wished,  for  I  happened  to  have  exactly  such 
a  passport,  except  that  it  would  have  enabled  me  to  take 
over  the  frontier  seven  other  persons,  in  addition  to  his 
wife.  When  I  mentioned  this  fact,  and  offered  to  take 
charge  of  Madame  Carli,  the  little  man  was  transported 
with  joy,  as  a  week  at  Brigg  would,  he  owned,  have  been 
the  death  of  him.  Besides,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
cholera  was  close  at  his  heels;  and  as  it  was  to  escape 
this  fearful  malady  that  he  had  hurried  so  rapidly  out 
of  France,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  have  given 
at  this  moment  to  be  lodged  safely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  It  was  now  agreed  that  Madame  Carli  should 
he  Madame  St.  John  till  our  arrival  at  Duomo  d'Ossola. 
While  this  arrangement  was  in  the  course  of  com- 
pletion, Madame  Carli  and  I  were  engaged  in  passing 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace.  I  had  already  atoned  for 
the  negligence  of  the  day,  by  all  sorts  of  submissions, 
tiU  we  were  once  more  as  free  and  gay  as  ever.  This, 
of  coarse,  was  partly  owing  to  the  supper  and  the  wine, 
which  put  us  first  in  good  humour  with  ourselves,  and 
then  with  everybody  else.    Wo  laughed  and  chatted, 


and  appeared  to  have  known  each  other  from  child- 
hood, so  familiar  and  easy  were  we  together — I  mean 
the  whole  group — Monsieur  Morn,  from  Anjou — the 
young,  nameless  artist  from  Paris — the  commercial 
traveller,  and  all.  This  last-mentioned  gentleman  was 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  Parisian  cockney.  He  was 
taking  a  magnificent  set  of  jewels  fcoma  haute  in  Paris 
to  Maria  Louise,  the  widow  of  Napoleon,  at  Parma; 
and  the  fear  of  being  robbed  prompted  him  to  conceal 
his  treasure.  The  vanity  of  having  been  entrusted  with 
it  overcame  his  fear,  and  he  exhibited  the  jewels  at  the 
supper  table.  They  were  worth  several  thousand  pounds; 
and  when  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion,  he 
repented  of  it,  and  began  to  tremble  for  the  result. 
His  throat,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  be  cut  before  he 
reached  his  journey's  end.  In  his  eyes,  every  man 
around  him  became  a  robber ;  and  when  he  restored  the 
case  to  his  pocket,  he  did  so  with  blanched  cheeks,  and 
hands  almost  smitten  with  paralysis. 

However,  we  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
little  knot  of  Englishmen  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
They  ate  their  supper,  not  exactly  in  silence,  but  in  some- 
thing nearly  akin  to  it,  muttering  to  each  other  every 
now  and  then  between  a  growl  and  a  yawn,  and  looked 
as  if  they  would  have  preferred  being  snug  in  Cheap  - 
side  or  May  Eair,  or  whatever  other  locality  they  be- 
longed to.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  half  intoxicated 
with  animal  spirits,  made  an  immense  deal  of  noise, 
and  ultimately  took  refuge  in  cigars,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  no  one  objected.  I  soon  enveloped  my 
fair  companion  in  an  aromatic  cloud,  which  did  not, 
however,  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  her  utterance. 

As  the  inn  was  crowded,  it  was  necessary  for  us 
all,  except  the  married  couple,  to  put  up  with  double- 
bedded  rooms;  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  commer- 
cial traveller,  with  his  jewels,  fell  to  my  share.     He 
was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  with  fiery-red 
hair  and  a  blowsy  face,  short,  slight,  and  eaten  up  with 
timidity  and  suspicion.    In  my  long,  drooping,  black 
mustaches  and  ragged  beard,  he  saw  so  manyundoubted 
indications  of  the  brigand — he  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  Monsieur  Morn's  companion.   But 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    Monsieur  Morn's  ar- 
tistic friend  was  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  apartment ; 
and  so  the  young  jeweller  submitted  to  sleep  on  rob- 
bery with  as  good  a  grace  as  ho  could  assume.     Our 
beds  stood  each  in  a  recess  on  either  side  of  the  door; 
and,  long  after  I  was  comfortably  between  the  sheets, 
I  could  hear  my  companion  puffing,  blowing,  and  fum- 
bling about,  and  taking  precautions  for  securing  his 
treasure.     No  doubt  he  thrust  the  jewel-case  under 
his  pillow,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  bawl  lustily  should 
I  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  in  the  night. 
Being  heartily  tired,  we  both  fell  asleep.     We  were  to 
start  at  half-past  two,  to  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
Simplon.    In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  trampling  of 
.many  feet  on  the  stairs  roused  me  from  sleep;  and,  sup- 
posing it  was  time  to  get  ready,  I  went  over  to  awake 
my  companion,  who,  strange  to  say,  slept  like  a  top. 
I  had  to  shake  him,  and  bawl  several  times,  before  I 
could  perceive  the  least  sign  of  returning  animation. 
When  he  did  at  length  awake,  he  gave  a  striking  proof 
of  his  commercial  education ;  for,  supposing  me  to  be 
a  robber  burst  suddenly  into  the  room,  he  cried  out, 
in  extreme  fear  and  agony,  "The  man  with  the  money 
and  jewels,  is  in  the  other  bed !"    A  loud  shout  of 
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laughter  from  me  convinced  him  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. "  So,  uiy  friend/'  said  I,  "  yon  have  no  objec- 
tion to  get  my  throat  cut  while  you  can  save  your  own. 
However,  that  is  not  the  question  just  now.  Get  up ; 
all  the  travellers  are  in  motion— -we  musj  dress  and  be 
off.  On  ringing  for  a  light,  however,  we  found  we  had 
not  yet  been  in  bed  full  half-an-hour ;  so  we  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  second  rest,  and  sweet  sleep,  on  which,  if 
I  were  writing  an  epic  poem,  I  would  bestow  as  many 
fond  and  grateful  epithets  as  Homer  does.  In  fact,  I 
am  never  weary  of  repeating, with  Sancho  Pansa,  "Bles- 
sed be  the  man  who  invented  sleep!  it  wrappeth  one 
about  like  a  garment."  So  thought  I  and  the  commer- 
cial traveller,  in  the  comfortable  bedroom  at  Brigg. 
Still,  between  sleeping  and  waking  there  is  always  a 
short  interval,  which  people,  of  course,  employ  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy.  I  generally,  at  such  moments, 
build  castles  in  the  air;  and  most  magnificent  castles 
they  often  are,  too,  illuminated  with  beauty,  and  per- 
fumed with  "  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  blest."  On  the  occasion  in  question,  there 
were  two  strange  sides  to  my  castle ;  the  one  consist- 
ing of  a  bright  glimpse  of  home  at  Jolimont ;  the  other 
of  Alpine  summits  and  sunny  Italy.  The  room  was  full 
of  thick  darkness,  save  when  a  grey  glimmer  entered 
at  the  small  casement,  shaken  occasionally  by  the  wind. 
My  Parisian  Argus  already  slept  over  his  jewels,  as  his 
snoring  proved  indubitably;  otherwise  there  prevailed 
entire  stillness  in  the  house.  Without,  the  notes  of 
a  distant  screech-owl  sounded  through  the  air,  intimat- 
ing that  she,  at  least,  considers  herself  a  fit  companion 
for  night,  and  ever  meditates  and  listens  to  her  own 
voice,  albeit  none  of  the  sweetest.  Visions  of  glaciers, 
and  virgin  snow,  and  piny  chasms,  and  thundering  cata- 
racts, formed  the  avenue  by  which  I  approached  the 
land  of  dreams,  where  I  at  length  forgot  all  terrestrial 
things  among  the  palm  bowers  of  the  distant  Nile. 

Whether  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  time  goes  on 
at  the  old  rate,  and  brings  about  the  hour  for  parting, 
whether  it  be  from  the  summit  of  bliss,  or  from  the 
depth  of  woe.  At  half-past  two,  there  was  knocking 
at  every  door  in  the  inn  at  Brigg ;  and  drowsy  travel- 
lers shuffled  themselves  hastily  into  their  clothes,  in 
order  to  have  as  much  spare  time  as  possible  for  forti- 
fying the  inner  man.  An  inn  is  generally  a  pleasant 
place ;  for,  as  soon  as  you  open  your  bedroom  door,  the 
delicious  steams  of  coffee  and  fried  bacon  greet  your 
nostrils.  Money  is  a  glorious  thing,  for  it  sets  all  the 
world  in  motion,  and  keeps  cooks  and  kitchen-wenches 
up  half  the  night  to  provide  for  your  enjoyment  in  the 
morning.  Not  that  they  think  it  a  hardship ;  like  the 
racehorse,  they  enjoy  the  sport,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
and  always  find  time,  in  some  snug  corner  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  stand 
in  need  of.  Besides,  there  is  an  excitement  in  the 
operations  of  the  kitchen,  especially  as  they  can  always 
taste  of  the  best,  and  that,  too,  before  it  is  served  np  to 
you.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing  like  a  breakfast-table 
before  a  journey ;  and  one  would  never  grow  weary  of 
describing  it,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  mo- 
notonous. On  the  thing  itself,  appetite  confers  no- 
velty daily.  Yon  are  not  at  all  the  less  disposed  to 
breakfast  to-day  because  you  breakfasted  yesterday ; 
whereas,  in  a  narrative,  one  breakfast  will  generally  do, 
by  way  of  a  specimen.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  there  was  considerable  twfety  in  uur  Alpine 


breakfasts.  They  sometimes  comprehended  broiled  kid- 
neys, mutton-chops,  a  slice  of  venison,  delicious  butter, 
honey,  and  eggs,  with  rolls  hot  from  the  oven,  and  oof- 
fee  fit  for  the  denizens  of  Olympus.  A  poet  of  the 
present  day,  not  over  scrupulous  about  the  sources  of 
his  inspiration,  exclaims  in  one  of  his  pieces 

"  Til  not  envy  heaven's  princes, 
While,  with  snowy  arm,  for  me 

Kate  the  chins  tea-cup  rimes, 
And  pours  oat  her  best  Bohea." 

Had  he  known  Madame  Carli,  he  would  have  left 
out  Kate,  and  tried  to  get  her  name  into  his  vanes, 
for  most  assuredly  she  presided  over  the  coffee-pot 
Like  a  sylph ;  and  when  she  raised  her  arm,  which 
was  as  white  and  round  as  any  Kate's  in  the  world, 
the  sight  of  it  added  additional  flavour  to  the 
Mocha.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  now  pri- 
vileged to  admire  her,  since  she  was  to  be  my  wife  as 
far  as  Duomo  d'Ossola,  However,  even  at  that  fatal 
breakfast-table,  the  jokes  began  which  were  to  end  by 
keeping  my  fair  friend  and  her  husband  prisoners  in 
the  Alps.  She  was  now  addressed  invariably  as  Madame 
St.  John;  and  Monsieur  Carli  was  complimented  upou 
being  a  single  man.  The  breakfast,  nevertheless,  went 
off  pleasantly j  the  coffee  was  sipped,  the  rolls,  butter, 
eggs,  &c,  eaten,  and,  even  at  that  early  hour,  cigars 
were  lighted,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  encounter  the 
keen  air  of  the  Upper  Alps. 


chaptbb  via. 

THS    UN    AT    BRIGG. 

There  is  a  pleasant  and  an  unpleasant  side  to  most 
things.  Even  making  love  to  a  pretty  woman  has  its 
drawbacks.  First,  the  foreknowledge  that  it  most  come 
to  an  end;  and,  second,  the  fact  of  having  a  multi- 
tude of  rivals.  With  respect  to  inns,  their  delights  go 
on  rising  like  a  flood  tide,  till  yon  come  to  the  disagree- 
able moment  of  calling  for  your  bilL  Then  there  is  a 
sort  of  shiver  in  your  purse,  a  kind  of  golden  hysteric, 
occasioned  by  the  approaching  separation  of  the  ooin 
from  its  comfortable  quarters.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
way  with  most  persons.  For  myself,  I  never  wear  a 
purse,  but  have  a  large  open  pocket,  which  lets  oat 
the  money  as  a  sieve  does  water — easily,  and  without 
pain.  My  theory,  however,  is,  that  yon  should  treat 
gold  as  a  stranger,  according  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity 
— welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting,  guest.  If 
you  have  time  to  make  its  acquaintance,  yon  are  apt 
to  get  fond  of  it ;  and  then  shaking  hands  and  bidding 
adieu  are  far  from  pleasant.  Your  intercourse  should 
be  a  sort  of  omnibus  intimacy,  and  never  go  beyond  a 
nod,  or  a  sort  of  civil  greeting,  which  provokes  no  in- 
clination to  sigh  in  either  party ;  you  laugh  as  you 
meet,  and  laugh  as  you  part,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it.  You  should  treat  money  as  a  landlord  does  bis 
customer — that  is,  get  as  much  as  yon  can  out  of  it, 
and  then  turn  it  about  its  business.  Byron  says,  some- 
where, that  a  great  deal  may  he  bought  for  fifty  losis; 
and  he  was  a  good  judge  in  matters  of  that  sort.  But 
foreigners  generally  treat  money  more  affectionately 
than  we  do,  hug  it  more  tenderly,  and  kiss  it  on  both 
cheeks  before  they  can  make  np  their  minds  to  let  it 
go,  unattended,  into  the  wide  world.  You  would  think 
they  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  parental  soUestude, 
and  that  they  had  felt  the  throes  of  maternity  for  ererj 
guinea  ia  their  purse. 
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At  any  rata,  paying  tavern  reckonings — unpleasant 
to  everybody  who  has  the  slightest  attachment  for 
Mammon — is  doubly  disagreeable  to  the  natives  of  the 
Continent,  who  all,  on  this  point,  foster  a  sort  of  So- 
cialist theory,  formed  from  the  practice  in  "  Oabet's 
Icaria,"  that  innkeepers  should  furnish  you  with  what- 
ever you  want,  gratis.     In  descending  the  stairs,  I 
heard  a  fearful  row  in  the  kitchen;  and,  with  the  true 
propensity  of  a  traveller,  looked  in,  just  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about.     The  scene  was  excessively  comic.    At 
the  farther  end  was  a  man  in  a  short  shirt  and  red 
woollen  nightcap,  sputtering  and  foaming  like  a  maniac, 
and  struggling  violently  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  two  women,  who  held  him  like  vices,  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  they  were.   Near  the  door  stood  the 
objects  of  his  fury,  Professor  Morn,  and  his  companion 
the  artist.    These  gentlemen,  not  having  had  their 
equanimity  restored  by  their  good  breakfast,  or  hav- 
ing suffered  it  to  be  again  ruffled  by  the  bill,  were 
describing,  in  the  most  provoking  terms,  the  wretched 
accommodation  of  their  bed-chamber.     "  If  I  had  you 
in  France,"  said  the  elder,  and  more  provoking  of  the 
two, "  I  would  hand  you  over,  as  a  *  ntautais  sujet?  to 
the  police.     You  are,  in  fact,  a  common   cheat." 
Then  addressing  me — "You  shall  be  judge,"   he 
added.     "  What  sort  of  bed  you  had,  I  don't  know ; 
but  when  we  went  up  stairs,  and  had  got  fairly  into  ours, 
we  found  that  a  damp  towel  had  been  tucked  along 
the  top,  in  imitation  of  a  sheet,  and  that  the  pillows 
and  bolsters  were  stuffed  with  peach  stones,  which,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  we  amused  ourselves  all 
night  in  throwing  at  the  bugs. "   "But,  Monsieur,"  in- 
terrupted his  companion,  "  my  pillow  was  still  worse, 
it  palpitated  with  life ;  it  was  simply  what  in  Paris  we 
call  a  bag  of  fleas."   Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that 
these  communications  were  uninterrupted.     At  every 
particular  the  landlord  roared  out,  "  Cochon  ! — vilain! 
meateur  ! — ekien  /"  with  other  phrases  equally  compli- 
mentary, all  the  while  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  gripe  of  his  wife  and  the  sturdy  Dul- 
cineawho  acted  as  cook  to  the  establishment.   "  Pray, 
let  him  go,"  cried  the  Professor  coolly ;  "  I  will  soon 
beat  him  into  good  manners,  as  our  armies  did  his 
country."  "  Nay,"  I  interposed,  "  that  is  ungenerous ; 
it  is  no  credit  to  France  to  have  overcome  Switzer- 
land in  war.     Pray,  settle  the  matter  without  diverg- 
ing into  politics."    "You  are  quite  right,"  answered 
Morn,  with  the  utmost  good  humour.    "  And  now,  you 
cut-throat,"  addressing  himself  to  the  landlord, "  there 
is  your  money,  which  you  deserve  just  as  much  as  the 
man  who  stops  one  on  the  highway. "   So  saying,  he  and 
his  companion  threw  down  the  proper  amount  of 
francs  and  sous,  and  stalked  haughtily  out  of  the 
kitchen,  in  search  of  the  diligence.  Having  settled  with 
the  waiter  up  stairs,  I  was  enabled  to  attend  to  my 
fair  companion,  who  had  held  my  arm,  without  uttering 
a  word,  during  the  whole  of  the  little  dialogue  above 
communicated.  

CRAJPTER  IX. 
THB  PASSAGE  07  THE  SIMPLON. 

I  was  never  so  much  struck  by  the  pitiful  smallness 
of  human  dealings  as  on  stepping  out  of  the  inn  at 
Brigg  into  the  glories  of  an  Alpine  night.  The 
mountains  rose  around  in  indescribable  majesty,  and 
the  stars  looked  down  upon  us  like  the  eyes  of  God 
bom  the  sky.     Everything  in  nature  was  fast  and 


sublime.  I  was  glad  to  have  escaped,  from  bugs  and 
bills,  and  vulgar  objurgations,  into  the  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  theatre,  which  for  a  while  absorbed  my  thoughts 
entirely.  It  was  about  half-past  two  when  we  started* 
shortly  after  which  the  atmosphere  became  overcast 
with  clouds,  which  so  completely  obscured  the  stars 
and  moon  that  we  could  see  nothing.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  resources  of  con- 
versation, which  commenced  with  a  dissertation  on 
peace,  by  a  German  traveller  who  joined  us  at  Brigg. 
The  work  of  the  Abbe*  St.  Pierre,  edited  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  had,  it  seems,  fallen  into  his  hands 
early  in  life,  and  made  so  great  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  was  now  travelling  about  the  world  in  the 
hope  of  making  proselytes  to  his  theory.  Every  man 
is  respectable  who  is  sincere ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  laugh  at  our  pacific  Don  Quixote, 
who  expected  the  speedy  advent  of  the  millennium — or 
rather  the  return,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  golden  age. 
Monsieur  Carli  was  his  first  antagonist ;  but  his  edu- 
cation had  been  too  Oriental  to  give  fair  play  to  his 
logical  powers.  He,  therefore,  broke  down  speedily, 
and  left  the  field  open  to  ray  friend  Morn,  who  de- 
fended vigorously,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  suc- 
cess, the  mission  of  the  sword.  I  have,  practically,  all 
my  life  been  a  man  of  peace,  and  therefore  my  sym- 
pathies are,  of  course,  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  spindle 
and  the  spinning-jenny ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  entertain 
a  profound -reverence  for  the  sword,  which,  like  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  is  often  not  at  all  comprehended 
by  those  who  bear  it.  It  is  in  itself  a  sacred  symbol 
— the  symbol  of  justice,  supported  by  might;  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  supposed,  a  vile  instrument  designed  by 
Providence  to  work  only  the  ends  of  despotism.  That 
it  has  constantly  been  perverted,  is  too  true;  but  let  no 
free  man  be  so  far  false  to  himself  as  to  forswear  his 
allegiance  to  this  mysterious  representative  of  liberty. 
The  sword  should  glitter  over  every  man's  hearth;  not 
that  it  may  be  ready  to  shed  innocent  blood,  but  that 
it  may  be  wielded  to  protect  that  hearth,  and  the 
altars  which  ennoble  and  sanctify  it.  Dulce  et  decorm 
est  pro  pattia  mori.  Death  is  our  portion,  whether  we 
be  bond  or  free,  noble  or  ignoble.  Of  all  common- 
places, none  is  so  commonplace  as  this;  yet  are  we  slow 
to  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  death  in  the  service 
of  liberty,  on  the  red  battle-field,  when  by  an  upright 
and  honourable  life  we  are  prepared  to  die,  is  more 
desirable  than  the  tranquil  breathing  out  of  our  souls 
on  a  feather-bed  in  a  close  room.  The  reason  is,  that 
when  we  take  up  arms  in  a  good  cause,  we  are  con- 
scious of  performing  a  sacred  duty.  God  gave  us  life, 
not  that  we  might  preserve  it  at  any  price,  but  that 
we  might  know  when  and  where  to  lay  it  down  at  his 
bidding.  War,  consequently,  is  not  to  be  denounced 
because  it  occasions  a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life,  for 
peace  also  occasions  the  destruction  of  life  no  less 
certainly  or  profusely ;  for  from  peace  proceeds  secu- 
rity— from  security,  false  confidence — from  false  confi- 
dence, the  too  great  increase  of  the  population — from 
this  too  great  increase,  poverty  and  distress,  and 
famine  and  pestilence,  which  dig  more  graves  on  the 
earth's  surface  than  the  most  destructive  wars.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  people  to  determine  in  monarchies 
whether  there  shall  be  war  or  peace.  Kings  and 
their  ministers  decide  for  the  nation.  This  is  an 
evil,  because  the  war  that  arises  out  of  their  dec*. 
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sion  may  be  unjust.  If  so,  however,  there  may  be 
justice  on  the  other  side ;  and  when  force  is  employed 
for  the  perpetration  of  evil,  force  may  surely  be  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  it.  Consequently,  if  you  demon* 
strate  the  wickedness  of  a  war,  considered  from  one 
point  of  view,  you  only  prove  how  humane  and  de- 
fensible it  is  when  regarded  from  the  other  side. 

This,  I  own,' however,  was  a  strange  topic  to  be 
discussed  on  such  an  occasion;  and  I  voluntarily  put 
an  end  to  it  by  proposing,  that,  as  the  diligence  crept 
along  at  something  worse  than  a  snail's-pace,  we 
should  all  get  out,  and  walk  up  the  mountains. 
My  proposition  being  approved  of,  we  alighted;  and, 
separating  into  couples,  I  got  accidentally  divided 
from  Madame  Carli.  I  selected  in  ber  stead  one  of 
our  bug-bitten  companions,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  agreeable  fellow;  and  with  him  I  walked  on 
ahead.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  morning.  Far  in 
the  distance  behind  us,  the  summits  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  blanched  with  snow,  pierced  the  sky,  while  the 
bright  moonlight  seemed  to  repose  with  pleasure  on 
their  cold,  glittering  peaks.  Towards  the  south-west 
the  sight  plunged  down  a  series  of  deep  valleys,  partly 
lighted  up  by  the  moon,  partly  enveloped  in  shadow, 
while  one  solitary  lamp  from  some  window,  perhaps  in 
Brigg,  sparkled  like  a  star  among  the  rocks  below. 
Scattered  masses  of  white,  silvery  vapour  hovered  over 
the  distant  valleys  and  lowlands  far  beneath,  and 
looked  like  a  broken  floor,  through  which  the  moon's 
rays  penetrated  to  the  earth.  Close  by  the  road,  chasms, 
which  in  the  moonlight  appeared  of  prodigious  depth, 
wound  along,  while  rapid  torrents,  whose  white  foam 
was  once  or  twice  visible  between  the  dark  pines, 
brawled  and  roared  at  the  bottom.  Here  and  there, 
vast  conical  mountains  sprang  up  from  these  abysses, 
and  their  white  beads,  clothed  with  preternatural 
beauty  by  the  moonlight,  at  once  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  imagination.  The  stars  shone  with  amazing 
brightness,  and  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  have  a  brilliance  and  beauty  I  had 
never  observed  before.  But  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  dawn  surpassed  everything.  The  snow- sprinkled 
p?aks  of  the  Alps  now  seemed  to  become  transparent ; 
while  starlight,  moonlight,  and  the  pale  yellow  metallic 
brilliance  of  the  sky,  flushed  with  the  first  approaches 
of  the  dawn,  diffused  over  every  rock,  and  glen,  and 
stream,  and  forest,  and  glacier,  a  wild,  sparkling,  mys- 
terious, unearthly  beauty,  which  electrified  the  very 
soul.  I  see  I  am  repeating  the  same  terms  again  and 
again ;  but  language,  with  all  its  plastic  power,  is  in- 
sufficient to  render  with  fidelity  the  numerous  exquisite 
emotions  which  at  such  times  crowd  upon  the  mind. 
I  was  certainly  for  a  time  literally  "wrapt,  inspired.'1 
Heaven  appeared  to  touch  earth,  and  Poetry  sat  en- 
throned upon  the  mountains.  But  such  raptures  can- 
not last.  With  the  increase  of  light,  much  of  the 
gigantic  sublimity  of  the  scene  dwindled  away,  though 
enough  remained  to  render  the  passage  of  the  Simplon 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the  world. 

We  walked  on  to  Persal,  where  we  took  a  second 
breakfast,  among  the  delicacies  of  which  was  some  of 
the  most  delicious  honey  I  had  ever  tasted.  We  still 
continued  to  ascend  for  several  hours.  But  I  was 
now  tired  of  walking,  and  got  into  the  cabriolet  of  the 
diligence,  where  I  could  see  the  scene  at  my  ease. 
My  companions,  who  all  scorned  to  have  taken,  a  great 


liking  to  me,  broughtme  delicious  Alpine  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  with  a  curious  little  fruit  called  embroct, 
peculiar  to  those  elevated  regions.  The  leaves  of  the 
last-mentioned  plant,  reddened  by  the  autumn,  literally 
illuminated  the  whole  face  of  the  mountains  in  seve- 
ral places.  At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  saw  the  streams  turn  their  back  upon  Switzer- 
land, and  roll  their  sparkling  waters,  against  the  morn- 
ing sun,  towards  Italy. 


CHAPTER  X. 
MADAME     CARLI. 

At  the  village  of  the  Simplon  we  stopped  awhile 
to  change  horses,  drink  brandy  and  water,  and  smoke 
a  cigar.  The  conductor,  a  fellow  of  infinite  appetite, 
likewise  ate  another  meal,  upon  which  it  would  he 
difficult  to  bestow  a  name,  lie  had  eaten  two  break' 
fasts  already,  and  meant  to  lunch  a  little  further  on; 
so  that  it  was  a  sort  of  third  breakfast,  or  first  luncheon. 
The  name,  however,  mattered  very  little  to  him.  Being 
a  philosopher,  he  ate  when  he  was  hungry,  and 
drank  when  he  was  thirsty,  without  troubling  himself 
at  all  to  know  whether  the  world  approved  of  his  goings- 
on  or  not.  I  should  most  likely  have  followed  bis 
example,  but  that  our  second  breakfast  at  Persal  had 
blunted  my  appetite.  While  he  was  regaling  himself 
on  the  good  things  to  be  obtained  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  amused  myself 
with  exchanging  tender  adieus  with  Madame  Carli. 

Our  flirtation  had  been  unfortunate,  for  my  French 
companions,  preferring  their  own  amusement  to  the  solid 
interests  of  poor  Monsieur  Carli,  had  so  worried  and 
tormented  him  about  the  supposed  danger  he  would 
run  by  getting  me  to  take  his  wife  as  mine  over  the 
frontier,  that  his  imagination  became  alarmed;  so  that 
be  chose  rather  to  be  detained  at  Simplon,  as  a  person 
suspected  of  cholera,  than  carry  out  the  plan  of  enter- 
ing Piedmont,  which  we  had  so  sagaciously  formed  at 
Brigg. 

Our  stratagem,  had  it  been  discovered,  might  have 
caused  me  considerable  embarrassment;  but  the  risk 
of  this  I  was  willing  to  incur,  to  oblige  him.  When 
too  late,  he  found  tliat  he  might  very  well  have 
taken  Dogberry's  phrase  for  his  motto,  M  Write  me 
down  an  ass."  He  now  came  to  me  with  his  wife, 
to  express  his  regret — called  Monsieur  Morn  and  the 
rest  "  des  impertinentt,"  and  said  that  he  felt  quite 
ashamed  at  being  made  their  dupe. 

"  Here,  during  a  whole  week,"  said  he,  "shall  I  do 
penance  for  having  been  silly  enough  to  misconstrue 
your  motives;  but,  Monsieur,  we  shall  meet  at  Milan, 
where  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that,  though  I 
have  been  for  the  moment  a  jealous  fool,  it  was  but 
for  a  moment.  What  else  I  would  and  ought  to  say, 
I  leave  Madame  to  express  for  me.'' 

So  saying,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hsnd,  and 
walked  off.  Madame  Carli,  though  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world,  was  still  a  bit  of  a  coquette, 
and,  in  ball-rooms  or  on  a  journey,  liked  to  make  love 
pour  patter  le  temps.  It  was  agreeable,  she  said; 
and  then  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  met  any  one 
like  me — by  exact  computation  of  time,  probably  six 
weeks — I  was  so  earnest,  so  sincere.  I  could  do 
no  other  than  bow,  and  press  her  hand — compliments 
and  flattery  are  so  delightful  from  a  woman!    I 

professed  to  have.  been,  immensely  happy,  and  said  I 
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did  not  doubt  that  we  should  pass  our  time  most 
pleasantly  together  at  Milan.  How  many  more  fine 
things  we  might  have  uttered,  I  know  not ;  but 
just  then  I  saw  the  remorseless  Professor  running 
among  the  trees,  in  search  of  us.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  We  might  never  see  each  other 
again ;  and  could  we  part  like  two  statues  ?  No !  We 
bent  our  heads  towards  each  other;  and  I  fear  I  kissed 
Madame  Carli.  But  if  I  did,  the  time,  and  place,  and 
circomstances  will,  I  trust,  constitute  my  apology. 
We  were,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  feet  in  the 
air,  surrounded  by  snows  and  glaciers.  Everything 
there  was  cold  but  the  heart,  and  the  kiss  was  decorous 
and  fraternal,  just  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  then 
shook  hands,  and  promised  faithfully  to  meet  at  Milan. 
But  did  we?  No!  From  that  time  to  this,  Madame 
Carli  has  been,  among  the  millions  of  Eve's  daughters 
who  tread  the  mazy  surface  of  this  planet  in  smiles,  in- 
visible to  me.  Her  husband,  though  something  of  an 
Oriental  in  feeling,  was  at  bottom  a  right  good  fellow ; 
and  I  trust  her  life  has  been  a  happy  one. 

"Ah!  I  had  lost  you,"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "But 
what  was  that  little  cloud  of  drapery  which  has  just 
disappeared  behind  the  foliage  ?" 
"  It  was  nothing,"  said  I. 
"  Then,  nothing  let  it  be,"  answered  he.    '•  But 
come ;  there  is  a  countryman  of  yours  down  here  in 
front  of  the  inn,  who  appears  so  grand,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  truie,  you  had  better  speak  to  him.     After 
having  taken  his  place  in  the  diligence,  he  turned  away 
proudly  from  every  one,  as  if  we  were  not  worth  looking 
at,  and  is  now  gazing  at  the  Alps,  as  though  they  alone 
were  worthy  to  be  his  companions.     Pray  come,  and 
by  whether  pride  has  congealed  him  into  an  icicle  or 
not." 
"He  does  not  speak  French  or  Italian,"  I  replied. 
"  How  do  you  know  ?"  inquired  the  Professor. 
I  felt  quite  sure  of  it ;  and,  coming  out  just  at  that 
moment  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  inn,  went  for- 
ward, and  politely  addressed  my  countryman  in  French. 
He  made  me  a  profound  bow,  but  said  nothing.     I 
then  spoke  in  Italian,  with  the  same  result.     Upon 
this,  quite  sure  that  my  conjecture  was  well  founded, 
I  addressed  him  in  English.  "Ah!  I  am  so  delighted!" 
cried  he ;  "  but,  from  your  beard  and  mustache,  I  took 
you  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  thought  I  should  be  perse- 
cuted all  the  way  to  Milan.     Where  do  you  sit  in  the 
diligence  ?  Can't  I  get  a  seat  by  you  ?" 

"  I  have  managed,"  I  said,  "  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
cabriolet,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  scenery;*'  at 
which  he  looked  blank,  being  booked  for  the  interior. 
By  a  little  manoeuvring,  however,  we  got  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  to  cede  to  him  his  place,  which  was  really 
a  great  sacrifice,  as,  from  the  hot  and  close  inside  of 
the  diligence,  nothing  could  be  seen. 

Nothing  so  speedily  palls  upon  the  appetite  as  mag- 
nificent scenery.  At  least  I  can  speak  for  myself:  I 
have  at  times  derived  extreme  pleasure  from  the  sight 
of  the  Alps,  especially  of  those  wild  and  savage  por- 
tions of  them  which  suggest  ideas  of  death  and  utter 
desolation — where  the  water  comes  rolling  and  foaming 
down  precipitous  rocks,  among  dark  pine  forests,  and 
tumbles  into  almost  bottomless  gulfs  below,  where 
you  shudder  as  you  lean  over  to  catch  the  last  sight  of 
them.  Enough  of  this  sort  of  scenery  had  presented 
itself  to  us  on  our  descent  towards  Italy;  but  if  there 


be  those  who  can  gaze  with  undiminished  pleasure  up- 
on mountain  after  mountain — who  never  grow  weary  of 
the  hills,  and  long  earnestly  for  the  sight  of  a  plain— 
I  may  envy,  but  cannot  understand  them.  Long  be- 
fore we  reached  Daomo  d'Ossola  I  was  sick  of  the 
Alps,  and  eagerly  desired  to  behold  the  verdant  flats  of 
Lorabardy,  that  I  might  be  delivered  from  the  eternal 
pine  forests,  cascades,  and  cataracts,  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  peaked  mountains,  each  exactly  like  the  other. 
I  have  a  powerful  sympathy  with  the  grand  in  nature, 
but  have  still  greater  love  of  variety.  It  was  with  in- 
expressible satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  caught  the  first 
view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  beauty  of  the  softest 
kind  succeeds  tosavage  grandeur.  Ah!  who  that  is  happy 
would  not  live  on  the  shores  of  that  lake,  which  looks 
like  a  fragment  of  Fairyland  thrown  in  by  accident 
among  the  rough  realities  of  this  earth?  I  would  not 
describe  the  scene  if  I  could,  it  has  so  often  been  de- 
lineated. But,  with  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  it  now — a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  spreading  among  winding  shores, 
which  conceal  its  extent ;  terraced  banks  covered  with 
verdure,  and  dotted  thickly  with  white,  glittering  villas; 
isles  of  poetic  beauty,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake;  aud,  far  away  towards  the  west,  serene 
and  quiet  towns,  sending  up  their  peaceful  domestic 
smoke  against  the  evening  sky.  The  golden  light  of 
sunset  bathed  everything  in  splendour ;  and  my  hejart 
beat  with  a  strange  delight,  to  feel  that  I  was  at  length 
in  Italy. 


C1IAPTE&  XI. 
ENTRANCE  INTO  ITALY. 

What  would  not  those  who  have  felt  much,  give  to 
be  able  to  chronicle  all  their  sensations  ?     It  may  be 
truly  said  that  what  we  learn  from  experience  belongs 
to  our  outer  life,  while  what  we  feel  is  treasured  up  in 
our  heart  of  hearts.     The  obscurity  of  evening  was 
over  Italy  as  I  approached  it.    She  was  like  a  beauty 
meeting  her  lover  beneath  her  veil.      Though  not  un- 
conscious of  the  loveliness  extending  around  on  all 
sides,  I  longed  for  sunrise  to  reveal  it  to  mc.     My 
pleasure  was  too  great  to  be  enjoyed  in  darkness;  I 
therefore  wished  for  day,  that,  by  rendering  the  ob- 
ject of  my  admiration  half  visible  to  sight,  as  it  were, 
I  might  deprive  it  of  those  mysterious  additions  be- 
stowed by  fancy,  which  rendered  its  enjoyment  almost 
oppressive.    Mohammed  pronounced  the  approach  to 
Damascus  too  delicious ;  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep  on  the  night  before  my  arrival  at  Thebes.     The 
soul  at  such  moments  feels  a  tumultuous  joy,  which 
stern  reason,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  justify;  but  the 
sources  of  it  are  within  you — you  have  been  replenishing 
them  from  your  childhood  by  the  study  of  history, 
poetry,  and  romance.     It  is  you  who  make  the  earth  a 
paradise  or  a  hell  for  yourself.    I  would  not  sleep  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival  in  Italy — that  is,  I  determined 
to  resist  it;  but  having  been  kept  awake  by  superior 
excitement  the  whole  of  the  night  before,  my  resolu- 
tion was  only  half  kept.    I  found  myself  dosing  and 
dreaming  perpetually,  as  the  heavy  diligence,  laden  with 
sleeping  men  and  women,  went  jolting  drowsily  along 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.      Will  the  reader  pardon  me 
if  I  relate  one  of  my  dreams?   I  have  said  that  I  had 
left  at  home  a  host  of  children,  among  whom  was  a 
charming  little  girl,  six  months  old.     There  is  no  ex- 
plaining the  mechanism  of  fancy;  but,  after  travelling 
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long  and  far  through  the  unreal  world,I  arrived  at  lengh 
at  the  garden  of  Jolimont,  where  I  saw  my  baby  smil- 
ing in  her  mother's  arms.  I  stooped  forward  to  kiss  her; 
she  playfully  retreated.  A  seoond  and  a  third  trial 
were  made.  Being  seated  on  the  box  beside  the 
driver,  I  nearly,  in  my  dreaming  eagerness,  precipi- 
tated myself  forward  upon  the  horses,  and  awoke  with 
an  instinctive  effort  to  recover  my  position.  The  domes 
and  towers  of  Milan  jnst  at  that  moment  rose  before 
me,  bathed  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  dawn ;  and  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  plains  on  all  sides  was  glittering 
with  dew.  On  the  right,  far  in  the  distance,  were  the 
towering  Alps,  rosy  with  the  sun's  first  rays,  and 
piercing  the  blue  sky  with  a  thousand  luminous  pin- 
nacles. Not  even  Austrian  despotism  can  deprive 
the  Lombards  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  moments, 
though  the  pleasure  must  be  dashed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that,  whatever  may  be  their  physical  enjoy- 
ments, they  still  are  slaves. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  design  to  describe  cities,  or 
churches,  or  palaces,  or  pictures.  The  guidebooks  do 
that.  I  went,  of  course,  to  the  cathedral,  and  glanced 
over  all  its  curiosities.  But  I  find  nothing  about  them 
in  my  memory,  and  therefore  shall  say  nothing.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  that,  on  entering  Lombardy, 
my  passport  was  taken  from  me,  and  forwarded  to 
Mjlan,  where  I  was  told  it  would  be  delivered  to  me  on 
demand.  There  is,  of  course,  no  living  in  any  Austrian 
city  without  a  passport;  so,  the  very  first  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  had  no  sooner  breakfasted  than  I  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  the  police-office,  that  I  might  obtain 
official  permission  to  breathe  the  Emperor's  air.  There 
are  those  among  my  countrymen  who  like  well  enough 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  fancy  that  Italy  never 
was  so  happy  as  under  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  barba- 
rians. For  myself,  I  sighed  for  the  turbulent  repub- 
lics of  the  middle  ages,  and  would  rather  have  seen  a 
capital  in  every  village,  and  a  frontier  in  every  parish 
boundary,  and  men  armed  to  the  teeth  defending  them, 
than  have  witnessed  the  dead  calm  which,  when  I 
passed  through  it,  was  brooding  over  Lombardy,  It 
was  like  the  sleep  of  death. 

As  I  was  proceeding  towards  the  police-office,  I  met, 
under  the  piazsa  opposite  the  cathedral,  a  lady,  whose 
face  immediately  made  me  forget  my  errand.  She  was 
so  fair  and  beautiful,  I  took  her  to  be  a  daughter  of 
the  North,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  speak 
to  her.  So,  stepping  forward,  and  taking  off  my  hat 
in  the  politest  manner  imaginable,  I  inquired,  in  Eng- 
lish, the  way  to  the  police-office. 

"  Non  capisco  "  was  her  reply. 

I  then  apologised  for  addressing  her  in  a  foreign 
language,  but  said — "  I  have  mistaken  you  for  an 
Englishwoman,  you  are  so  extremely  beautiful." 

"  And  are  the  English  women  so  extremely  beauti- 
ful?" inquired  she. 

"You  may  judge,1'  said  I,  "since  they  are  like  you." 

"I  suppose  they  flatter  a  great  deal  in  England," 
observed  she,  with  a  smile,  "and  you  have  probably 
learned  the  art  there." 

"  Nay,  it  is  in  your  country  that  one  learns  to 
flatter;  if,  indeed,  it  be  flattering  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  This  is  not  my  country,"  replied  she.  "  I  would 
it  were!" 

"Then  you  are  a  Frenchwoman  ? " 

She  shook  her  head. 


"ASwisaP" 

The  same  dumb  sign  of  negation.  My  curiosity  was 
now  excited. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,"  said  I,  "but  reallj 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  country  has  had  the 
happiness  to  give  birth  to  you." 

"  I  am  an  Austrian,"  she  replied. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  was  my  involuntary  exclamation. 

"  If  you  are  surprised  at  that,"  said  she,  "  you  will 
be  still  more  surprised  when  I  add  that  my  feelings 
are  all  Italian." 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  in  front  of  a  shop,  out 
of  which  an  officer  soon  came,  flourishing  a  new  whip, 
which  he  had  just  been  purchasing.  He  looked  at  me 
with  something  like  a  scowl,  and,  saying  a  few  words 
to  her  in  German,  from  the  tone  of  which  I  could  not 
doubt  she  was  his  wife,  walked  off  with  her,  though 
not  before  she  had  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me 
twice. 

I  had,  meanwhile,  forgotten  the  police-office  and  the 
passport,  which  now,  however,  as  the  temptress  was 
gone,  speedily  made  their  way  back  into  my  memory. 
When  I  reached  the  important  premises,  I  was  informed 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  accident,  my  passport  was 
lost,  or  else  had  not  been  duly  forwarded.    In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  might  remain  at  Milan,  for  visit- 
ing whioh  I,  of  course,  had  particular  motives.    I  ad- 
mitted that  I  had  motives,  and  that  they  were  very 
particular,  but  declined  explaining  them  till  my  pats- 
port  should  be  found.   It  was  quite  immaterial.  I  was 
living  under  a  paternal  government,  and  would,  doubt- 
less, like  to  convene  with  one  of  my  countrymen,  who, 
as  great  good  luck  would  have  it,  was  then  in  the 
office.     Though  an  Englishman  does  not  travel  to  see 
Englishmen,  I  had  no  objection ;   and  the  wily  agent 
of  Prince  Metternioh  was  forthwith  brought  face  to 
face  with  me.     A  man  is  never  so  bold  or  so  politic 
as  when  he  has  nothing  to  fear  or  conceal ;  and  the 
pains  the  worthy  agent  took  to  see  farther  into  the 
milestone  than  he   who   made  it,  amused  me  im- 
mensely.    He  was  resolved  to  find  out  all  about  me, 
aud  I  was  resolved  he  should  not ;   and  so  we  went 
on  for  an  hour,  at   least,  thrusting,  and  parrying, 
and  beating  about  the  bush.  Nothing  more  contempt- 
ible   can  be  conceived  than  a  government  whioh 
experiences   alarm    at    the    passage  of   a    humble 
foreigner  through  its  dominions,  who  has  no  political 
mission,  and  who,   however  crafty  or  Jesuitical  he 
might  be,  could  really,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, effect  nothing.      However  defective  our  own 
institutions  may  be,  they  really  deliver  both  us  and  our 
ministers  from  suspicions  so  hnmiliating.    A  man  in 
Great  Britain  may  come  and  go,  and  laugh  and  talk, 
and  declaim  to  his  heart's  content  against  anything 
and  everything,  without  exciting  the  slightest  alarm. 
Freedom  is  our  safety-valve,  and  we  use  it  unsparingly; 
but  under  Austrian  rule,  the  clucking  of  a  turkeycock 
would  alarm  the  authorities.    Metternioh  would  bare 
trembled  in  his  palace,  and  the  Emperor  would  have 
felt  insecure,  if  I  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through 
Lombardy  without  its  having  been  ascertained  who  I 
was,  how  many  wives  and  children  I  had  left  behind 
me,  what  was  my  object  in  travelling,  what  means  of 
subsistence  I  possessed,  and  whether  or  not  I  meant, 
on  my  return,  to  parade  my  formidable  beard  and 
mustaches  through  the  LombaroV Venetian  kingdom. 
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Having  cherished,  all  my  life,  a  contempt  for  grandees 
who  happen  to  have  nothing  bnt  their  position  to  re- 
commend them,  I  should  have  felt  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure,  could  I  by  any  means  have  accomplished 
it,  in  making  Metternich  and  his  Emperor  sleepless  for 
a  month.  Unluckily,  I  was  too  unimportant  for  that, 
though  they  had,  certainly,  the  benefit  of  my  best 
wishes.  

CHAPTER    XII. 
CARLOTTA. 

Through  some  letters  of  recommendation  I   liad 
brought  with  me,  I  was  invited  to  a  musical  soiree, 
where  the  company  was  chiefly  made  up  of  Germans 
and  French,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  English  people 
and  Italians.     One  of  the  first  persons  I  noticed  on 
entering  was  my  female  friend  of  the  piazza,  who  in- 
troduced to  me  an  Italian  lady  and  her  daughter,  who, 
she  said,  were  about  to  set  out  in  a  few  days,  by 
Veterino,  for  Genoa,    few  faces  could  exceed  in  in- 
terest or  beauty  that  of  the  young  Italian  lady.  Strange 
to  say,  she  was  very  fair,  and  possessed  a  pearly  clear- 
ness of  complexion  not  always  found  in  fair  women. 
Her  eyes  were  of  that  amethystine  blue,  which  is  of 
all  colours  the  most  beautiful.   They  seemed  like  little 
fragments  of  the  sky,  and  had  all  its  infinite  depth  and 
serenity.    It  was  impossible  to  look  at  them  without 
a  certain  fluttering  of    the    heart.       I  preserved 
silence  a  little  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  becoming ; 
but  at  length  observed  that,  as  they  were  travelling 
towards  Genoa,  it  would  afford  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them.     The  mother  re- 
plied, that  nothing  would  be  easier,  as  they  did  not 
intend  taking  all  the  carriage,  but  merely  places  for 
themselves.     Having  learned  their  address,  and  that 
of  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  call  on  them,  and  make  my  arrangements,  in  the 
morning.     I  have  a  very  foolish  habit  of  being  con- 
tented with  one  person  at  a  time;  and,  finding  Carlotta 
(the  only  name  by  whioh,  in  these  pages,  I  wish  to 
designate  her)  extremely  agreeable,  I  forgot  altogether 
the  rest  of  the  company;  and,  had  I  been  permitted, 
should  have  spent  the  whole  evening  in  conversing 
with  her.    Our  dialogue,  however,  was  soon  interrupted 
by  Carlotta's  being  requested  to  sing.    I  hate  singing 
in  general,  especially  when  a  knot  of  women  commence 
wailing,  like   so  many  lost  spirits,  around  a  piano- 
forte;   bat  when  a  woman  has  a  sweet  voice,  and 
knows  how  to  use  it,  I  could  listen  to  her  for  ever. 
The  pleasure  of  such  moments  is  like  few  in  this 
world,  and  conies  back  again  and  again  upon  the 
■emery  in  after-years,  renewing  the  delight  of  the 
moment,  and  investing  it   with   all  those    delicate 
touches  of  melancholy  whioh  cling  to  whatever  we  have 
enjoyed.    Carlotta,  as  she  placed  herself  at  the  piano, 
threw  back  her  massive  dark  brown  ringlets,  and 
raising  slightly  her  large  eyes,  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  collect  and  summon  up  her  powers.     She  then 
sang.    To  describe  my  sensations  while  her  voice  was 
pouring  like  nectar  around  me,  would  be  impossible. 
The  notes  seemed  to  descend  like  drops  of  melody  into 
an  ocean  of  sound,  which  rolled  and  reverberated  with 
mftnite  undulations  over  the  soul.    Had  she  not  been 
beautiful,  and  possessed  a  seraph's  voice,  it  would  have 
signified  little,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.     But  when 
all  that  is  lovely  in  countenance  or  expression,  and  all 
that  is  gmefalm  the  female  form,  are  added  to  a  voice 


of  infinite  richness,  sweetness,  and  power,  it  would  re* 
quire  a  stoicism  much  more  perfect  than  mine  to  remain 
indifferent.  The  Austrian  lady  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
morning,  observing  how  completely  I  was  absorbed  by 
Carlotta's  singing,  roused  me  from  my  reverie  by  in- 
quiring how  long  I  had  been  in  Italy. 

"  One  day,''  I  replied,  as  soou  as  I  could  collect  my 
thoughts. 

"  Before  you  have  been  many  days,"  said  she,  "you 
Will  be  lost  past  recall.  The  women  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  are  syrens," 

"And  on  the  other  too,"  I  answered. 

"Well,"  she  inquired,  "are  you  not  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  providing  you  with  companions  so 
agreeable  as  you  appear  to  think  Carlotta  and  her 
mother  ?" 

I  professed  myself  to  be  infinitely  indebted  to 
her.  We  then  entered  into  a  long  conversation  on 
operas,  music,  the  great  singers  we  had  both  heard, 
and  so  on.  She  did  not  affect  enthusiasm,  but  felt  k, 
as  I  could  easily  perceive  by  the  language  she  em- 
ployed. I  experienced  no  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  affect 
it ;  but  confessed,  rather  than  boasted,  that  certain 
siugers  and  kinds  of  music  had  very  great  charms 
for  me. 

At  the  table  d'hote  of  the  hotel  where  I  lodged,  I 
met  two  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  with  whom,  for 
various  reasons,  I  fraternized  at  once.  They  gave  me 
letters  of  introduction  to  friends  at  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, aud  promised,  if  they  ever  met  me  at  Alexandria, 
as  they  fully  expected,  to  ascend  the  Nile  in  my  com- 
pany, at  least  as  far  as  Thebes,  where  they  would  turn 
off  towards  the  Desert  and  Gosseir.  In  company  with 
these  gentlemen,  I  strolled  about  the  city,  after  having 
early  secured  my  place  in  the  carriage,  and  saw  such 
curiosities  as  Milan  has  to  show— at  least  with  one 
exception,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
I  pot  off  visiting  this  from  hour  to  hour,  and  day  to 
day ;  why,  I  know  not,  since,  of  all  inanimate  things, 
it  was  what  I  most  wished  to  see  in  Milan.  Perhaps 
Carlotta's  fascinations  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
DBPARTURB  PROM  MILAN. 

At  length  we  left  Milan,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
rich  green  plains  being  lighted  up  by  a  golden  autumnal 
sun.     There  were  six  persons  in  the  carriage,  an  Italian 

gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Madame  B , 

Carlotta,  and  myself.  We  were  accompanied  by  another 
carriage,  larger  than  our  own,  filled  inside  and  out 
with  Swiss,  who  were  proceeding  to  take  service  in  the 
Neapolitan  army.  With  these  riffraffs  of  the  Alps 
was  a  German,  who  figures  in  "  Margaret  Ravenscroft" 
under  the  name  of  Semler.  We  afterwards  saw  much 
of  eaoh  other,  but  at  starting  had  no  further  acquaint- 
ance than  what  one  pioks  up  at  a  table  d'hote,  for  we 
had  dined  together  ever  since  my  arrival  at  Milan. 

Madame  B was  a  woman  of  about  thirty-six, 

handsome,  but  hard-featured,  who,  having  neglected, 
apparently,  to  make  the  most  of  her  beauty  when 
young,  was  now  determined  to  make  up  for  it  as  fast 
as  possible.  She  flirted  indifferently  with  everybody ; 
but  got  out  of  temper,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  a  basi- 
lisk the  moment  one  spoke  to  her  daughter,  whose  per- 
son she  seemed  to  look  upon  as  nothing  bat  a  eage  for 
I  her  voice.    At  first  she  placed  herself  in  the  middle, 
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between  me  and  Carlolta,  with  whom,  therefore,  I  had 
to  speak,  when  I  spoke  to  her  at  all,  across  her  mamma, 
which*  was  Tery  awkward.  Bat  as  the  day  grew  hotter, 
Madame  B— *s  regard  for  her  own  comfort  overcame 
h11  other  considerations,  and  she  asked  me  as  a  favour 
t  change  places  with  her,  as  she  wished  to  sit  near 
the  window  for  the  sake  of  the  air.  I  would  have 
consented  to  sit  in  an  oven,  to  oblige  her;  and,  indeed, 
for  some  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  might 
as  well  have  baked  myself  with  Monsieur  Chabot,  as 
have  sat  where  I  did,  scorched  internally  by  the  tire 
of  Carlotta's  eyes,  and  externally  melted  by  the  sun. 

The  Italian  patriarch,  who  sat  opposite,  was  far  more 
comfortable,  because  he  had  no  flesh  to  lose,  being 
little  better  than  a  walking  anatomy.  The  sun  aud 
atmosphere  had  done  their  worst  upon  him.  Brown 
as  a  mummy,  with  large,  heavy,  dark  eyes,  high  check- 
bones,  and  a  mouth  of  enormous  capacity,  he  had 
very  much  the  air  of  a  scarecrow. 

BLis  wife  had  been  handsome  inner  time;  and  the  daugh- 
ter was  so  still,  though  she  had  reached,  in  single  bless- 
edness, the  alarming  age  of  two-and-twenty,  after  which 
a  woman  regards  her  chances  of  felicity  gone  in  Italy. 
As  papa  formed  my  vis-a-vis,  I  could  not,  ugly  as  lie  was, 
avoid  entering  occasionally  into  conversation  with  him. 
He  illustrated  strikingly  the  common  adage,  that  one 
should  never  trust  to  appearances — since  he  could 
talk  like  an  angel,  and  had  a  mind  so  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  was  of  a  temper  so  finely  balanced, 
that,  before  we  had  travelled  far,  I  could  hardly  tell 
whether  he  or  Carlotta  was  the  more  fascinating  per- 
son of  the  two. 

What  I  had  first  mistaken  for  heaviness  in  his 
eyes,  was  an  expression  of  extreme  serenity.  If 
he  had  ever  known  the  storms  of  the  passious, 
Time,  with  his  vast  wings,  had  now  lifted  him 
far  above  them,  and  placed  him  on  that  intellectual 
eminence  where,  as  Lucretius  expresses  it,  "  a  man 
may  look  down  upon  humanity,  toiling,  wandering,  and 
fretting  below."  Strange  to  say,  he  had  been  in  the 
army,  where  he  had  preserved,  unabated,  through  many 
a  campaign,  his  faith  in  Providence  and  his  love  of 
knowledge.  Though  he  had  married  early  in  life,  he  had 
had  but  one  child,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  with  ex- 
treme tenderness  and  affection.  His  wife  was  what  the 
French  call  unefemme  nulls;  that  is,  a  woman  of  no 
character  at  all. 

I  never  could  pretend  to  understand  the  art  of  flir- 
tation, and,  on  the  present  occasion,  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  my  ignorance.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  position  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Car- 
lotta, as  any  man  of  the  world  would  have  done,  I 
entered  into  a  discussion  with  Signor  Castrucci  on 
the  character  and  writings  of  Machiavelli.  At  first, 
considering  in  what  country  wc  were  travelling, 
he  sedulously  avoided  politics;  but,  as  conversation 
begot  mutual  confidence,  we  spoke  out  boldly  od 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  both  past  and  present.  On  my 
referring  to  Machiavelli,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  will 
tell  you  an  anecdote,  from  which  you  may  perceive 
how  early  in  life  I  became  attached  to  that  great 
author.  I  received  my  education  under  the  Jesuits, 
who,  as  you  know,  watch  over  their  pupils  with  the 
utmost  strictness,  allowing  them  to  read  no  books  but 
such  as  they  themselves  put  into  their  hands.  I  had 
an  uncle  in  the  town,  close  to  which  our  college  was 


situated ;  and  I  was  sometimes  permitted  to  visit  him. 
There,  one  day,  on  a  window-seat,  I  found  a  volume 
of  Machiavelli  *s  works,  in  which  I  immediately  became 
interested.  My  uncle  gave  mc  the  whole  set,  but  cau- 
tioned me  against  carrying  it  to  the  college,  since  he 
assured  mo  ray  preceptors  would  certainly  take  it  sway. 
'I'll  tell  you,'  said  he,  'what  you  shall  do— you 
must  have  it  bound  like  the  mass-book,  and  take  it 
with  you  occasionally  to  church.  It  will  then  be  mis- 
taken for  a  help  to  devotion;  and  while  they  are 
engaged  iu  their  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  or  ascites 
ceremonies,  you  can  improve  your  mind.' 

"  Of  course,  I  carefully  followed  this  advice,  and  read 
the  works  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  writers  over  and  over, 
till  I  became  familiar  with  them  all.  One  day,  however, 
as  one  of  the  holy  fathers  was  preaching  on  the  Chinese 
mission,  I  happened  to  open  my  favourite  volume  at 
the  commencement  of  the  marriage  of  Belfegor,  the 
caustic  wit  and  dry  humour  of  which  pleased  iuc  bo 
much  that  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  smiled  again 
and  again  with  delight. 

"An  honest  Jesuit,  who  observed  my  merrinient,  thought 
it  could  hardly  be  excited  by  a  book  of  devotion,  and,  ap- 
proaching me  stealthily,  like  a  cat,  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der, and  discovered  the  horrid  truth.  Then,  stretching 
forth  his  long,  bony  hand,  he  seized  upon  the  volume,  as 
an  eagle  pounces  upon  a  hare,  and,  thrusting  it  into  bis 
bosom,  cast  on  me  a  menacing  look,  and  returned  to 
his  place  in  the  choir.  Up  to  that  moment  I  had 
been  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  but, 
while  my  heart  was  boiling  with  indignation,  I  made 
up  my  mind,  and,  walking  out  of  the  church,  went 
straight  to  my  uncle's;  and  never  entered  the  Jesuits* 
college  again. 

"  Love,  I  acknowledge,  had  something  to  do  with 
my  resolution.  My  uncle  had  a  very  charming 
daughter,"  said  he,  smiling,  aud  turning  towards 
his  wife,  who  returned  the  smile;  "and  propos- 
ing for  her  hand,  my  offer  was  accepted,  though  the 
marriage  was  postponed  for  some  time.  Meanwhile, 
I  entered  the  army,  where  I  have  risen  to  the  rank  of 
General.  In  due  time  I  married;  and  you  perceive/' 
added  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  his  daughter, 
"  the  whole  of  my  family." 

"  You  are  more  obliged  to  Machiavelli,"  I  observed, 
"than  most  persons.  Through  his  aid  you  have 
escaped  celibacy,  and  risen  to  honour  and  distinction." 

Signor  Castrucci  bowed. 

"  And  now,"  I  inquired,  "  looking  back  from  this 
distance  of  time,  do  you  think  that  the  notions  you 
entertained  of  the  Florentine  statesman  in  your  youth 
were  correct?" 

"  Machiavelli,"  he  replied,  "  was  essentially  a  revo- 
lutionary writer;  he  despised  all  the  established 
governments  of  his  time,  and  laboured  earnestly  to 
subvert  them  by  propagating  those  principles  of  ex- 
pediency which  render  men  indifferent  respecting  the 
means  they  employ  to  accomplish  their  ends;  he 
esteemed  liberty  the  greatest  good  that  men  can 
enjoy,  and  thought  them  justified  in  wading  to  it 
through  seas  of  blood.  The  princes  and  rulers  of  his 
time  set  no  value  on  human  life,  which  they  sacrificed 
in  all  ways  to  gratify  their  most  despicable  caprices. 
He  therefore  counselled  the  people  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  laboured  all  his  life  to  undermine  the  sen- 
timent of  respect  for  greatness  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  fatal  weaknesses  incident  to  human  nature.  To 
dissipate  this  feeling,  he  dwells  on  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  kings  and  princes,  and  seeks  to  overwhelm  them 
beneath  a  load  of  contempt.  No  man  can  rise  from 
the  penisal  of  Machiaveili  with  the  same  sentiment  of 
loyalty  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack  is 
conducted  in  the  most  insidious  manner,  for  he  often 
praises  what  he  wishes  you  to  hate  ;  but  is  careful 
that  his  praise  should  be  calculated  to  provoke  your 
detestation." 

"  Strange,**  interposed  Carlotta,  "  that  of  so  great  a 
man's  life  so  little,  comparatively,  should  be  known.'' 

"Signora,"  replied  Castrucci,  "the  lives  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  have  been 
obscure,  like  his.  "We  see  the  effects  their  genius  pro- 
duced, but  are  unable  to  measure  the  productive  force ; 
just  as,  in  our  own  country,  we  behold  a  mountain 
thrown  up  into  the  air  by  volcanic  agency,  but  never 
perceive  the  power  at  work." 

"I  have  read  the  history  of  Florence,"  observed 
Carlotta,  "  and  what  remains  of  the  letters ;  but  should 
like  to  know  much  more  of  the  man  who  wrote  them." 

We  now  entered  into  a  literary  conversation,  in 
which  Carlotta's  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable 
knowledge,  joined  occasionally.  To  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  that  the  daughter  had  read  extensively,  was 
acquainted  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Metastasio — the  last  more  especially — and  could 
dissertate  upon  poetry  and  music  like  a  professor. 
With  all  this,  her  manner  was  the  most  modest,  gentle, 
and  unassuming  that  could  be  conceived.  She  had, 
literally,  no  vanity,  or  concealed  it  with  so  exquisite  an 
art  that  she  might  as  well  have  been  without  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CERTOSA. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  turned  off  from  the  high- 
road, to  visit  the  conventual  church  of  Certosa,  the 
interior  of  which  we  found  to  be  one  blaze  of  rich  or- 
naments. Few  things  in  a  woman  are  so  beautiful 
as  the  feeling  of  devotion.  Carlotta,  I  found,  was 
overflowing  with  it.  As  we  approached  the  church, 
through  an  avenue  of  noble  trees,  her  manner,  always 
modest  and  subdued,  became  much  more  strikingly  so. 
Her  voice  sank  to  a  lower  key ;  her  animal  spirits 
▼ere  hushed;  and  her  large  blue  eyes  appeared  to  grow 
moist  with  delight.  "  How  pleasant  it  is,''  said  she 
to  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "to  enter  the  house  of 
God!  8ee,  from  the  walls  yonder,  how  the  Holy  Virgin 
smiles  upon  us !  Ah  !  what  rich  tints  tremble  and 
glitter  on  the  pavement !  Must  not  heaven  be  some- 
thing like  this?" 

And  whatever  we,  here  in  the  North,  may  say, 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  architecture, 
ornaments,  and  brilliant  light  of  southern  churches 
that  kindles  irresistibly  the  spirit  of  joy.  The  gloomy 
aisles,  aspiring  arches,  fretted  roofs,  long  casements, 
and  profusion  of  shadow,  in  a  Gothic  edifice,  may  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  effect  on  our  imagination,  but 
it  is  not  enlivening.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  akin  to  sor- 
row ;  and,  as  our  climate  itself  is  depressing,  we  ex- 
perience, m  their  fullest  force,  all  those  melancholy 
influences  which  tend  to  impart  a  sombre  aspect  to 
religion.  We  surround  our  sacred  buildings  with 
groves  of  yew-trees,  and,  in  the  country,  permit  grey 
and  yellow  lichens  to  spread  themselves  over  the  walls— 
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green  damps  and  immense  patches  disfigure  the  interior, 
and  irresistibly  lead  us  to  associate  humidity  and  dark- 
ness with  everything  beyond  the  grave.  In  Italy,  the 
reverse  is  the  ca*c.  Marble  floors,  richly -painted  win- 
dows, magnificent  altars,  pictures,  statues,  columns, 
gilding,  and  whatever  is  bright  and  beautiful— the 
whole  penetrated  and  almost,  reudered  transparent 
by  light — surround  you  on  all  sides,  and  produce  a 
peculiar  effect  on  your  fancy.  You  do  not  need  to 
mount  in  search  of  the  skies — a  little  compartment  of 
heaven  seems  to  have  descended  for  your  use,  and  a 
holy  atmosphere  murmurs  and  breathes  around  you* 

Familiarity  does  not  always  breed  contempt.  Ma- 
dame B put  more  confidence  in  me  as  our  acquaint- 
ance proceeded — allowed  her  daughter  to  take  my  arm, 
while  she  took  the  other,  and  conversed  with  me 
freely  as  we  walked  through  the  church.  They  forgot 
I  was  a  heretic,  and  consequently  gave  full  vent  to 
those  rapturous  feelings  which  devout  Catholics  expe- 
rience from  time  to  time.  Religion,  in  some  persons, 
is  an  instinct  —  finest  in  the  finest  organizations. 
The  soul,  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  an  instrument 
so  exquisite,  and  of  so  vast  a  compass,  that  it  cannot 
yield  forth  all  its  music  when  played  upon  by  any- 
thing but  heaven.  Carlotta's  soul  was  one  of  these. 
Her  exquisite  sensibility,  her  fervid  imagination,  her 
impassioned  heart,  rendered  her  susceptible  to  the  most 
delicate  influences ;  so  that  religion  easily  became  a 
want  of  her  nature. 

She  invited  me  to  kneel  with  her  while  she  said 
her  prayers.  At  that  instant,  from  a  gallery  far 
above,  we  heard  a  burst  of  music,  and  numerous 
voices  of  women,  chaunting  the  "  Agnus  Dei." 
And,  oh !  the  effect  of  music  at  such  a  moment ! 
Angelie  voices  appeared  to  be  hymning  their  Creator 
in  the  courts  above.  The  sounds  descended  upon  us 
like  showers  of  delight;  and  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
the  Virgin,  floated  softly  through  the  incensed  at- 
mosphere. Carlotta  placed  one  of  her  hands  on 
mine — the  other  was  pressed  against  her  bosom. 
We  did  not  speak.  It  was  a  moment  of  more  than 
earthly  pleasure ;  and  when  the  hymn  had  been 
chaunted,we  rose  from  our  knees,  walked  forth  from, 
the  church,  and  returned  to  the  carriage  in  per- 
fect silence.  But,  through  that  silence  what  celes- 
tial melodies  appeared  to  roll !  The  soul  was  full 
of  music,  and  therefore  the  ear  needed  none.  Such 
was  my  brief  visit  to  the  church  of  Certosa. 

We  now  pressed  on,  with  unusual  speed,  towards 
Pavia,  where  we  arrived  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner. Here  we  lost  sight,  suddenly,  of  Signor  Cas- 
trucci and  his  family.  We  took  no  leave  of  each 
other.  He  disappeared  in  the  inn  yard,  hurried 
off,  perhaps,  by  some  friends,  who  would  not  allow 
him  time  for  the  ordinary  politenesses  of  travelling; 
or  he  may  have  lived  at  Pavia,  and  forgotten  us  in  his 
eagerness  to  visit  home.  Carlotta  and  her  mother 
retired  to  dine  in  a  private  room  ;  and  I  was  left 
with  a  rabble  of  Swiss,  whose  company  would  have 
been  altogether  insufferable  but  for  the  presence  of 
my  friend  Semler,  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
of  character  1  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
elsewhere.  A  good  dinner  is  apt  to  soften  the  worst 
of  tempers;  it  did  so  in  the  case  of  my  Swiss  com- 
panions, whose  minds,  however,  like  certain  ancient 
Chinese  vases,  only  showed  more  clearly  the  mon- 
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stars  painted  on  them  as  they  were  the  more  eo  m- 
pletely  filled  with  wine.    I  am,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely tolerant;  bat  the  conversation  of  Swiss  and 
Germans  after  dinner  was  too  much  for  my  equani- 
mity.    As  they  drank,  they  became  communicative, 
and  were  so  overpoworing  in  their  confidence,  that  I 
soon  proposed  to  the  Hanoverian  to  take  a  walk  with 
me  in  the  city.    However,  we  were  not  destined  so  to 
escape,  for  our  jovial  friends  no  sooner  discovered 
oar  design   than    they  abandoned  their  cups   to 
aecompany  us.       I   sent   thorn   for   the  moment 
to  the  warmest  of  all  latitudes — th.it  is  to  ^av, 
internally;  common  decency  compelled  mo  to  ap- 
pear flattered  by  whnt   they  really  hit* m led  as  a 
compliment.     So  forth  we  went,  with  abundance 
of  cursing  and  swearing,  and  considerably  worse 
occasionally,  to  see  the  churches  of  Pavia.     In  one 
of  these,  Sender  and  I  managed  to  lose  ourselves, 
or  rather  onr  companions,  by  slipping  softly  out  at  a 
side  door,  and  plunging  down  the  first  dusky  lane 
we  could  see,  which  fortunately  led  ns  out  npon 
the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  near  the  old-fashioned, 
picturesque,  covered  bridge.     It  may  argue  little 
taste  in  me,  to  admire  so  strange  and  grotesque  a 
structure;  bnt  I  plead  gnllty,  nevertheless,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  experienced  considerable  pleasure 
in  walking   through    that  long   wooden   gallery, 
strongly  roofed  over,  and  affording,  through  spacious 
openings  on  either  side,  magnificent  views  of  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Ticino,  fringed  with  shrubs 
and  low  trees,  then  beginning  to  be  painted  with 
the  rich  hues  of  autumn. 

Every  person,  perhaps,  has  a  favourite  season  of 
the  year- — some  preferring  the  summer,  others  the 
spring,  others  winter,  and  others,  like  myself,  the 
golden  autumn.  The  zest  of  our  pleasures  is  height- 
ened by  an  infusion  of  melancholy.  Few  things 
are  more  melancholy  than  music — none  so  melan- 
choly as  love,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  bnt  the 
consciousness  of  a  desire  never  to  be  wholly  grati- 
fied here  below.  Love  is  the  yearning  of  the  soul 
after  the  beautiful,  which  is  bnt  another  expression 
Jbr  the  infinite.  Doubtless  the  fresh  green  of  spring, 
when  the  trees  stand  in  genteel  half  dress  before  the 
modest  sun,  is  highly  refreshing  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  eye.  But  autumn  comes  to  ns,  decked  in 
a  thousand  colours,  painted,  partly,  by  the  hand 
of  decay.  It  is  beauty  on  the  threshold  of  the  tomb, 
rendered  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  by  the  air 
breathing  npon  it  from  beyond.  We  fancy  we  never 
discovered  all  its  loveliness  till  then.  Death  itself 
is  marvellously  beautiful,  in  its  eternal  silence  and 
composure;  it  hints  the  mystery  it  dares  not  speak; 
it  seems  to  have  closed  its  eyes,  only  that  it  may 
indulge  in  delicious  dreams  for  ever.  All  realities 
Seem  nothing  compared  with  the  ideal  creation  which 
throngs  npon  the  soul  in  death.  And  autumn  is  the 
threshold  of  death— mature,  soft,  balmy,  like  the 
thoughts  of  old  age,  illumined  by  thelight  of  heaven. 
For  this  reason  I  love  the  autumn,  and  appear  to 
think  and  feel  in  It  with  greater  ease  and  delight. 
It  is  like  the  diminutive  mummy  at  an  Egyptian 
feast,  bidding  us  enjoy  ourselves  rapidly,  before  we 
depart  hence,  and  are  no  more  seen.  Thoughts 
like  these  crowded  on  my  mind  as  I  gated  on  the 
rolling  waters  of  the  Ticino,  rendered  bright  by  the 


setting  snn,  but  a  thousand  times  more  bright  by 
those  glowing  Classical  associations  whioh  clothe 
every  inanimate  object  in  Italy,  and  impart  to  it  the 
accumulated  beauty  of  two  thousand  years.  The 
breath  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  seemed  to  breathe 
softly  around  ns,  rebuking  Teutonic  despotism,  and 
whispering  that  a  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand. 


chapter  xvi. 


THE  CARKOXARO. 


Next  morning  we  were  stirring  with  the  dawn, 
arid  had  already  made  some  way  when  the  sun  rose. 
There  is  nothing  so  fleeting  as  those  phenomena  of 
nature  which  we  denominate  sunrise  and  sunset ; 
and  yet  they  sometimes  paint  themselves  so  vivid- 
ly on  our  memories  that  the  picture  never  wholly 
fades  away,  save  with  the  crumbling  of  the  canvas. 
The  beauty  of  that  morning  I  still  remember  dis- 
tinctly. The  sun  rose  out  of  an  ocean  of  ruddy  and 
saffron  vapour,  and  shed  over  all  the  woods  and 
copses,  now  moist  and  glittering  with  dew,  a  splen- 
dour and  a  gorgeousness  of  colouring  which  no  art 
can  imitate.  The  mystery  of  creation  seems  to  be 
renewed  every  morning  in  the  South,  for,  as  the 
world  emerges  from  darkness,  it  appears  to  put  on 
the  robes  of  a  virgin,  and  to  stand  smiling  in  eternal 
innocence  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  overhanging  sky  completes  the  mighty 
picture;  and  our  imagination  ascends  its  luminous 
arch  to  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne  of  God. 

As  I  and  Bemler  were  enjoying,  in  silence,  the 
pleasure  of  the  morning,  we  heard  a  rustling  among 
the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  saw  a 
man  spring  out,  with  a  large  bundle  in  his  hand. 
He  came  bolt  up  to  the  carriage,  requested  the 
driver  to  stop  a  moment,  and  then  boldly  asked  as 
for  a  place.  What  he  was  he  would  explain,  he 
said,  as  we  rode  along.  I  was  struck  with  his  phyti* 
ognomy,  which  was  that  of  boundless  self  possession 
and  audacious  impudence.  He  had  fiery  red  hair, 
a  highly-flushed  complexion,  and  light- blue  eyes. 
Still,  his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  and  he  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  large  and 
varied  stores  of  knowledge.  He  said  he  bad  been 
compromised  for  some  political  offences  at  Milan, 
and  was  now  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  without  a  passport.  We 
bade  him  get  up,  which  he  did,  and  began  talking 
at  once.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Carbonaro,  and 
proved  his  fitness  to  be  a  member  of  the  secret 
society  by  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  words  with 
little  or  no  meaning  in  them.  He  mast  have  been 
of  German  origin.  There  was  nothing  Italian  in 
his  look,  or  bearing,  or  tone  of  thought.  Whei 
we  came  to  the  bridge  across  the  Po,  he  purposed 
to  leave  his  bundle  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and, 
with  his  little  cane  in  his  hand,  to  stroll  leisurely 
across  the  bridge,  as  if  he  bad  been  merely  oat  for 
a  walk,  and  would  return  into  the  town.  I  watched 
the  operation  with  considerable  interest  He 
alighted  as  we  approached  the  river,  and,  preceding 
the  carriage  a  little,  moved  slowly  towards  theserps 
<Us  garde*  at  the  end  ef  the  bridge.  There,  instead 
of  appearing  in  a  hurry  to  past,  he  leaned  upon  ike 
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parapet,  and  chatted  with  the  German  soldiers, 
whom  his  loose  wit  immediately  provoked  to  laugh- 
ter. He  then  wished  them  a  good  morning,  and. 
proceeding  infinitely  at  his  ease,  in  a  few  minutes 
found  himself  in  Piedmont.  As  we  were  de- 
tained to  have  onr  passports  examined,  the  jolly 
exile  was  several  miles  on  his  way  before  we  over- 
took him,  when  he  bounded  up  to  his  place  with  a 
light  spring  and  a  laugh,  saying  ho  had  felt  Prince 
Metternich*s  fingers  at  the  nape  of  his  neck  till  he 
was  fairly  over  the  Po.  "  But  now,  a  fig  for  the  old 
rascal,"  said  he;  "  his  downfall  must  be  approaching ; 
and  my  most  earnest  wish  is,  that  I  may  assist  in 
producing  it."  He  was  rather  young  for  a  conspirator, 
not,  certainly,  above  fire -and- twenty,  perhaps  much 
less.  But,  like  Monsieur  Flocon,  he  seemed  to  have 
lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  secret  societies,  and  some 
portion  of  it,  perhaps,  in  prison.  I  asked  him  what 
the  members  of  the  secret  societies  chiefly  aimed 
at  ?  He  replied,  "  There  are  two  sections,  one 
of  which  dreams  of  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy, 
while  the  other  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  I  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  and  have  sworn  to  plot  and  eonspire  against 
kings  while  I  have  breath.  So  here's  to  you,  Prince 
Metternich!''  said  he,  turning  round  and  spitting  at 
Lombardy. 

I  had  exchanged  the  interior,  notwithstanding 
that  it  contained  Carlotta,  for  the  outside  and  the 
fresh  air;  and  now  our  Milanese  exile  came  luckily 
to  dissipate  the  German  phlegm  of  Semler,  and 
put  to  flight  the  bashfulness  of  a  young  Dalmatian, 
who  had  joined  our  party  at  Pa  via.  By  these  two 
I  was  infinitely  amused.  The  Dalmatian  presented 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  the  Milanese.  He 
was  tall,  muscular,  of  a  dark  olive  complexion,  with 
hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  jet.  His  habits  had  evi- 
dently been  studious;  although  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  spoke  and 
reasoned  like  a  man  of  thirty.  In  politics  he  was 
as  red  as  the  Milanese;  though,  at  his  own  home, 
which  was  at  Trieste,  he  expected,  he  said,  to  find 
no  sympathy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  and  dislike.  "  My  father,"  he  ob- 
served, "  is  a  Monarchist  of  the  old  school,  full  of  the 
prejudices  of  bigotry,  but  otherwise  a  good  man.  He 
is  advancing  by  a  double  road  towards  fortune, being 
engaged  in  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  We  have  a  pretty  little  property  near  the  city, 
where  there  is  a  vineyard  descending  in  terraces  to- 
wards the  stream;  and  there,  at  the  toot  of  a  bitter- 
almond  tree,  I  have  hundreds  of  times  sat  reading 
Machtavelli  and  Fra  Paolo,  and  meditating  the  re- 
volutionising of  Italy." 

Semler  either  took  no  interest  in  politics,  or  held 
opinions  different  from  ours,  for  he  remained  silent 
during  our  discussion,  and  only  emerged  from  his 


reverie  when  we  spoke  of  poetry  or  the  fine  arts 
On  these  he  was  eloquent,  especially  when  he  could 
obtain  exclusive  possession  of  ray  ear,  and  dilate 
on  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.  Of  late  the  Ger- 
mans have  cherished  the  odd  opinion  that  we,  the 
countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  have  learned  through 
them  properly  to  appreciate  him.  It  may  very 
well  he  doubted,  however,  whether  any  foreigner, 
German  or  not,  can  be  said  to  understand  our  great 
J>oet,  whose  very  language  is  often  caviare  to  the 
bulk,  even  here  in  England*  To  build  up  dreamy 
theories  about  his  meaning,  is  not  always  to  under- 
stand him;  and  this  is  what  German  critics  hare 
generally  done.  Semler  was  modest  enough  to 
admit  that  he  admired,  without  always  compre- 
hending, Shakspeare;  and  if  he  had  not  understood 
him  at  all,  he  might  still,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  have  admired  him,  because  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  what  Locke  calls  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  in* 
tellectual  delight.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  mistiness  and  obscurity  are  not  only  a  source 
of  the  sublime,  but  powerful  ingredients  of  pleasure, 
since,  according  to  them,  it  is  far  more  agreeable 
to  move  in  partial  or  total  darkness  than  in  the 
light. 

I  certainly  experience  no  small  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment from  travelling  in  an  express  train  through  a 
long  dark  tunnel,  which  suggests  to  one  the  idea 
of  rushing  wildly  through  infinite  space;  but  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  be  condemned  to  travel 
all  my  life  in  such  Cimmerian  gloom.  A  flash  of  dark- 
ness does  very  well  now  and  then,  but  if  Shaks- 
peare's  ideas  were  always  surrounded  by  a  Stygian 
atmosphere,  in  all  likelihood  his  admirers  would 
not  be  quite  so  numerous  as  they  are. 

The  country  between  Pa  via  and  Nove  is  a  dead 
flat,  though  I  could  perceive  everywhere  spots  which 
made  pleasant  pictures  to  the  eye — copses,  thickets, 
glades,  vistas,  lofty  trees,  and  sheets  of  water,  all  glow- 
ing with  the  warmth  of  an  autumnal  sun.  Towards 
evening  we  arrived  at  Nove,  where  I  saw  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  may  some- 
times get  introduced  into  good  Italian  society.  Of 
course  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
people  you  meet  with  in  such  cities,  and  those  who 
inhabit  the  several  capitals  ;  but  I  dare  say  the  man 
who  travels  with  an  open  heart  and  frank  manners 
through  Italy,  will  often  find  openness  and  frank- 
ness in  return.  At  any  rate,  I  must  speak  of  the 
Italians  according  to  my  experience;  and  if  they 
behaved  better  to  me.  than  to  others,  it  is  but  fair  that 
I  should  acknowledge  it.  We  often  make  our  own 
receptions,  aud  receive  what  we  give.  The  Italians 
especially  like  to  have  faith  put  in  them;  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  they  well  deserve  to  be  trusted — I  mean, 
of  course,  as  a  general  rule. 
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A  8HETULND  XAE1UTIVK. 


In  the  month  of  February,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
a  fearful  storm  swept  over  the  Shetland  Islands. 

These  are  situated,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  close 
group  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  the  Scottish  mainland,  and 
stretch  from  north  to  south  about  seventy  miles. 
There  is  only  one  lighthouse  throughout  the  islands — 
that  on  the  cliff  of  Sumburgh  Head,  the  southern 
promontory,  which  frowns  over  the  classical  but  no 
longer  formidable  roost. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  gale  commenced 
in  the  afternoon,  from  the  south-east,  increasing  as  the 
moonless  night  came  on,  and  was  accompanied  with 
thick  snow.  No  scene  can  be  imagined  more  dreary 
than  these  isles  present  in  such  circumstances.  The 
ocean  spray,  mingling  with  the  snow  flakes,  wraps  sea, 
earth,  and  sky,  in  one  desolating  cloud;  while  the  roar 
of  the  breakers  on  the  cliff,  and  the  gusts  of  the  mighty 
wind,  combine  to  appal  even  those  most  familiar  with 
these  occurrences.  On  such  an  evening  the  Shet- 
land peasant,  after  looking  to  the  safety  of  Ids  boat 
on  the  beach,  and  spreading  a  few  handfuls  of  fodder 
before  the  shivering  animals  cowering  near  his  cottage, 
would  early  close  the  door,  and  with  his  family  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  few  hours  of  tranquil  industry 
before  retiring  to  rest.  Fire  and  light  he  seldom 
wants — the  livers  of  the  fish  he  has  caught  supply  the 
latter,  while  peats  he  has  in  plenty  for  the  trouble  of 
preparing  and  carrying  them  home.  The  father  will 
now  make  or  mend  his  family's  shoes,  or,  assisted  by 
his  sons,  manufacture  straw  baskets  for  household  use; 
while  the  females  card,  spin,  and  knit  their  fine  wool. 
As  midnight  approaches,  one  light  after  another  is 
extinguished  in  the  lowly  dwellings,  and  the  inmates 
are  buried  in  silence  and  repose.  Doubtless,  on  a 
night  like  that  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  many 
a  wife  and  mother  would  press  a  sleepless  pillow — 
her  fancy  wandering  to  the  absent  sailor,  perchance 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements;  for  there  are  few 
families  in  this  sea-girt  district  of  whom  some  of  the 
members  are  not  seamen  in  the  navy  or  distant  mer- 
chant service.  But  at  length  even  these  anxieties 
would  be  hushed  in  sleep,  even  as  "  the  sea-boy  at 
the  mast-head  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  rocking  of  the 
storm." 

At  this  hour,  then,  a  stately  ship  was  lying-to  in  the 
gale,  in  imagined  safety,  but  really  in  dangerous  proxi- 
mity to  the  rocks  of  Shetland.  She  was  bound  from 
Hamburg  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  The 
captain  had  come  on  deck,  after  temporary  repose,  to 
look  at  the  weather ;  and,  confident  in  the  qualities  of 
his  ship,  and  the  reckoning  they  had  kept,  supposing 
himself  to  be  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  he  was  about  to  go  below  again,  when 
the  watch  made  the  appalling  cry,  "Breakers  ahead!" 
"  Call  all  hands  to  ware  the  ship !  "  was  the  instant 
and  calm  command.  But  ere  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
all  was  consternation  and  despair.  The  vessel  was 
driving  before  wind  and  sea  among  the  breakers,  and 
very  shortly  struck  heavily  on  the  north  point  of  a 
small  uninhabited  island,  and  disabled  her  rudder. 


This  island  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  a  snug  har- 
bour ;  and,  had  the  hapless  mariners  been  acquainted 
with  their  situation,  or  in  circumstances  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  it,  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  narrow  but 
safe  entrance  would  have  brought  them  to  an  anchor- 
age, where  they  might  have  rode  out  the  wildest  hur- 
ricane in  security.     But  it  was  otherwise  appointed. 

The  vessel,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  helm, 
drifted  onwards  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
right  in  the  face  of  a  frowning  mural  precipice  which 
faced  the  east.  The  supercargo  and  his  young  wife 
rushed  on  deck  just  when  the  ship,  after  dashing  with 
resistless  force  on  the  precipitous  headland,  rebounded, 
and,  again  striking,  parted  in  two!  Clinging  in  an 
agonising  embrace,  and  uttering  one  piercing  cry  for 
merey  on  their  souls,  the  young  couple,  several  other 
passengers,  and  a  part  of  the  crew,  sunk  with  the 
hinder  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  boiling  abyss,  and 
were  seen  no  more.  The  fore  part,  on  which  were  the 
captain  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  now  drifted 
northwards,  into  what  appeared  to  them  the  open  aea; 
and,  believing  as  they  did  that  they  had  struck  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  land,  they  had,  for  a  short,  fear- 
ful space,  no  other  prospect  than  of  being  carried  help- 
lessly beyond  all  hope  of  escape.  This  awful  interval 
of  suspense  was,  however,  very  short.  The  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  barque  were  shivered  into  fragments 
on  a  sunken  rock,  and  eleven  more  human  beings  were 
hurried  into  eternity ! 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  this  awful  scene  was 
transacted,  yet  sheltered  by  a  hill  rising  behind  it, 
stood  a  solitary  fisherman's  cottage.  It  was  wrapped 
in  the  drifting  snow,  and  no  friendly  light  glimmered 
from  its  little  window;  yet  thither  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence guided  a  desolate  stranger.  A  Shetland  pea- 
sant's door  is  never  barred,  nor  is  the  demand  on  his 
hospitality  grudgingly  answered.  A  dripping;  bruised, 
and  half-dead  sailor,  was,  therefore,  instantly  admitted 
to  the  fisherman's  cottage;  though  he  afterwards  owned 
it  was  with  trembling  he  found  himself  thus  in  the 
power  of  lonely  strangers,  for  there  rushed  to  his  shud- 
dering recollection  wild  tales  of  cruel  wreckers;  who 
murder  survivors  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 
vessels  stranded  on  their  shores.  He  wronged  the 
simple  and  kindly  Shetlanders,  however,  by  the  thought; 
for  whatever  may  be  their  propensities  as  regards 
wrecked  property,  a  suffering  fellow-creature  has 
never  at  their  hands  received  aught  but  compassion 
and  assistance.  So  the  sleeping  embers  were  roused, 
fresh  turf  heaped  on  the  hearth,  and  dry  clothes  and 
warm  milk  procured  for  the  stranger.  As  soon  as  the 
melancholy  morning  dawned,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
laird,  who  was  also  the  nearest  justice-of-peace,  before 
whom  the  shipwrecked  man  wished  to  make  the  neces- 
sary official  declarations.  The  snow  was  falling  thick, 
and  the  gale  continuing;  but  the  laird  sent  his  servant 
with  a  pony  to  convey  the  stranger  to  his  house,  where 
every  assistance  and  comfort  his  case  required  were 
afforded;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks,  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  home  in  safety.  To  his  hos- 
pitable entertainer  he  told,  in  a  manly  yet  modest  nar- 
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rative,  the  history  of  his  wonderful  escape.  He  was 
the  captain  and  sole  survivor  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
—a  pleasing,  intelligent  man,  under  thirty — a  Nor- 
wegian, yet  speaking  pretty  good  English. 

When  the  ship  went  finally  to  pieces,  he  clung  to  a 
mast,  by  which  he  for  a  long  time  contrived  to  keep, 
although  he  was,  along  with  it,  repeatedly  dashed  on 
shore,  and  washed  off  by  the  next  wave,  and  also  was 
often  compelled  to  dive,  that  he  might  not  be  crushed 
or  entangled  by  the  floating  pieces  of  wood  and  tack- 
ling. He  must  have  maintained  astonishing  self-pos- 
session and  cool  courage,  of  which  two  circumstances 
may  be  examples.  Finding  his  jacket  and  boots  im- 
peded his  exertions,  he  managed,  while  riding  on  the 
mast,  to  throw  them  off,  and  this  while  death,  in  all  its 
horrors,  surrounded  him.  The  other  was,  that,  observ- 
ing the  height  of  each  wave,  as  it  broke  on  the  rocky 
shore  (the  third,  as  is  firmly  believed  by  seamen,  being 
always  the  highest),  he  allowed  himself  to  be  floated  off 
by  the  lower  seas  without  unnecessarily  expending 
his  strength,  till  the  fortunate  one  should  arrive; 
which,  as  he  calculated,  threw  him  at  length  so  far 
onward  that  he  had  time  to  secure  his  hold  ere 
another  equally  powerful  could  reach  him.  Thus,  at 
length,  though  much  bruised  and  torn,  he  crept  to  a 
crevice  of  the  bank,  where  he  rested  awhile,  the  thick 
snow  and  sea-spray  almost  smothering  him,  though 
still  collected  and  undaunted.  When  able,  he  crawled 
on,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  which,  after  some  wan- 
dering, he  obtained  in  the  cottage  we  have  mentioned. 
To  his  coolness  and  courage,  under  God,  he  owed  his 
life;  and  he  averred  that  all  the  time  he  was  confident 
he  should  be  saved.  He  had  been  at  sea  from  early 
boyhood;  this  was  his  third  shipwreck;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  he  should  never  be  drowned.  On  being 
asked  his  reason  for  this  confident  persuasion,  after 
becoming  a  little  acquainted  with  a  female  relative 
of  his  host,  he  gave  her  the  following  account: — 
He  had  been  married  for  some  months  to  a  beautiful 
girl,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  The  ship  was 
laden,  and  cleared  out,  and  only  waited  a  favouring 
wind  to  set  sail,  which  seemed  at  lost  to  have  arrived ; 
and  the  captain  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  breakfast. 
The  young  woman,  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching parting,  stole  many  a  hurried  glance  at  her 
husband,  but  dared  not  trust  her  eye  to  meet  his,  lest 
her  assumed  composure  should  fail  her.  At  length  he 
started  up.  "  WeU,  Carolina,  cheer  up  now;  the  wind 
has  really  become  favourable,  and  I  shall  have  an  im- 
mediate summons  to  go  on  board." 

Carolina  burst  into  tears.  "  Well,  Hertz,  you  will 
go;  and  I  shall  never  see  you  more." 

"Pooh,  pooh!  Carolina;  is  this  your  promised  forti- 
tude ?" 

"Nay,  hear  me,  husband  dear!  I  had  such  a  dream 
last  night!  and  many  such  I  shall  have  in  your  absence . 
I  am  sure  something  will  happen,  and  we  shall  never 
meet  again,"  she  added,  now  weeping  passionately. 

"  Now,  this  is  ever  the  way  with  you  women,"  said 
the  husband,  striving  to  be  jocular,  while  his  voice 
faltered;  "  you  would  try  to  unman  the  bravest  heart 
with  your  fancies  and  your  dreams.  Let  not  my  Caro- 
lina be  so  sillv." 

"  Well,  I  will  not,  Hertz,  though  this  dream  does 
haunt  me  strangely,  if  you  will  only  grant  me  one 
favour.  There  is  an  old  woman,  not  far  frQm  this,  who 


can  tell  the  future  most  truly.  Come  with  me,  and 
ask  her  about  this  voyage,  which  to  me  seems  so  ill- 
omened  ;  and  if  she  says  you  are  not  to  return,  go  I 
will  with  you  yet,  and  share  your  fate." 

"  As  to  your  accompanying  me,  Carolina,  that  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  if  it  will  please  you,  I  will  go  with 
you  to  this  wise  woman  " — a  sailor's  proverbial  super- 
stition, unconsciously,  perhaps,  lending  weight  to  his 
desire  to  soothe  his  youthful  and  endeared  companion. 
So  the  pair  muffled  themselves  up  closely,  and  proceeded 
hastily,  and  in  silence,  to  a  miserable  cellar,  in  the  most 
miserable  part  of  the  old  town  of  Hamburg.  Caro- 
lina knocked  softly  at  a  door  she  appeared  to  know 
well — for,  indeed,  she  had  visited  the  old  woman's 
dwelling  ere  now.  She  had  before  asked  concerning  the 
late  of  her  absent  betrothed;  and  having  been  answered 
that  he  would  soon  return  from  a  favourable  voyage, 
and  be  united  to  her,  and  this  prediction  having  been 
duly  fulfilled,  Carolina  now  believed  she  should  again 
receive  a  truthful  prophecy,  and,  at  all  events,  know 
the  worst.  We  fear  the  era  of  fortune-telling  has  not 
wholly  departed,  and  that  too  many  belonging  to  this 
more  enlightened  age  and  community  indulge  in  this 
foolish  and  sinful  superstition. 

A  pleasant-looking,  but  meanly-clad  young  woman 
admitted  the  captain  and  his  wife  to  a  dismal  passage; 
and  this  led  them  to  a  large,  dark  apartment,  with  bare, 
damp  walls,  and  an  earthen  floor.  A  low  fire  burned 
on  a  miserable  hearth,  round  which  were  placed  three 
flat  stones,  the  only  furniture  of  the  comfortless  dwell- 
ing. Having  desired  her  visitors  to  seat  themselves, 
the  old,  withered  hag  scanned  them  earnestly  by  the 
dim  firelight,  to  which  her  organs  were  doubtless  ac- 
customed, but  which  seemed  to  Hertz  and  his  com- 
panion only  to  render  "  darkness  visible."  After  a 
short  silence,  the  ancient  crone  said,  slowly,  "And  what 
question  dost  thou  wish  to  put  to  me,  young  Jrau?" 

"  My  husband  goes  on  a  sea  voyage ;  will  he  return 
in  safety  P  "  said  the  silvery  voice  of  Carolina,  which 
sounded  like  a  Sabbath-bell  in  Pandemonium,  if  we 
could  imagine  such  a  thing  there — but  it  was  the  simile 
of  a  doting  husband.  The  old  woman,  without  reply- 
ing, went  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  where, 
by  a  rushlight,  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  huge 
ancient  volume.  In  a  few  moments  she  delivered  her 
oracular  response  thus — "  The  voyage  of  your  husband 
will  be  a  very  disastrous  one.  Yet,  be  comforted; 
he  will  return  safe  and  well;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will 
never  die  by  drowuing.,,  They  left  the  wretched  cell, 
Carolina  clinging  more  closely  to  her  husband's  arm, 
thankful  for  the  equivocal,  yet,  to  her,  sufficient  as- 
surance of  his  safety ;  and  in  a  few  hours  she  parted 
from  him  with  tolerable  composure;  and  often,  during 
the  midnight  storm,  when  startled  from  sleep  by  the 
sounds  ever  most  fearful  in  the  ear  of  the  sailor's  wife, 
she  has  composed  herself  to  rest  again,  murmuring 
"He  will  never  die  by  drowning!"  Alas  for  poor 
Hertz  and  his  affectionate  Carolina !  on  his  next  voyage, 
in  the  following  year,  his  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and 
neither  gallant  courage  nor  superstitious  confidence 
could  avail  to  save  him — he  was  heard  of  no  more ! 

But  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  in 
Shetland.  The  news  of  the  wreck  spread  like  wild- 
fire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  comparatively 
populous  neighbourhood  hurried  to  the  spot.    Just 
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round  the  point  where  Hertz  had  been  oast  ashore,  was 
a  small  open  bay,  with  a  low  beach;  and  each  wave,  as 
it  rolled  before  the  still-thundering  gale,  bore  with  it 
bales  and  boxes  of  valuable  property,  linen  and  lace 
forming  a  great  part  of  the  cargo,  together  with  the 
debris  of  the  wreck.  Wood  is  to  a  Shetlander  the 
most  valued  of  all  commodities.  Now,  it  is  merely  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  conviuce  these  islanders 
that  what  is  tossed  at  the  mercy  of  the  devouring 
waves  can  of  right  be  the  property  of  any  but  those 
who  are  able  to  rescue  it  from  certain  destruction. 
Accordingly,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  every  person 
present  rushed  into  the  dangerous  surf,  braving  cold, 
and  wet,  and  peril,  to  secure  for  themselves  the  wealth 
they  saw  before  them.  Boxes  of  jewellery  and  tea, 
wearing  apparel,  and  every  article  so  large  a  vessel 
would  necessarily  contain,  were  strewn  in  profusion  on 
the  shore;  and  ever  and  anon,  alas  1  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  would  be  mingled  with  the  heaps.  Increas- 
ing crowds  increased  only  the  number  of  the  plunderers. 
Everything  was  carried  off  and  appropriated  that  could 
be  so  removed.  It  was  some  little  time  ere  the  magis- 
trate, apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  could  obtain 
and  s wear-in  a  number  of  special  constables;  but  their 
presence  was  of  little  avail.  They  prevailed  on  a  few 
men  to  join  them  in  securing  some  of  the  most  unwieldy 
bales,  and  largest  pieces  of  wreck,  which  they  collected 
on  the  beach,  and  over  which  they  mounted  guard;  and 
this  was  the  amount  of  the  duty  they  coidd  perform. 
Some  still  more  distressing  features  were  added  to  the 
picture.  There  were  casks  of  spirits  among  the  other 
things— of  these  the  poor  deluded  crowd  drank  freely; 
and  had  there  not  been  more  than  enough  of  spoil  for 
all  who  came  that  day,  strife  and  violence  must  have 
eusued.  Of  those  who  spent  the  few  dismal  hours  of 
daylight  in  these  unhallowed  deeds,  two  paid  a  sudden 
and  fearful  penalty.  One  man  perished  iu  the  snow, 
lonely  and  far  from  help;  another  died  from  cold, 
fatigue,  and  intemperance,  and  was  found  next  morn- 
ing by  his  wife,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  his  cottage 
door,  laden  with  the  spoil  for  which  he  paid  so  dearly. 
Yet  these  warnings,  solemn  and  affecting  as  they  were, 
did  not  deter  others  from  engaging  in  similar  scenes 
on  the  ensuing  day.  The  wind  sank  during,  the 
night  into  an  intense  frost;  and  next  morning  the  sun 
rose  unclouded  on  the  brilliant  snow  and  the  still-labour- 
ing sea,  rolling  in,  with  each  huge  but  rapidly  lessen- 
ing wave,  the  packages  which  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  little  bay.  The  inhabitants  from  the  more  re- 
mote districts  of  the  island  hastened  for  a  share  of  the 
spoil;  and  as  it  was  not  so  abundant  as  before,  much 
confusion  took  place — the  fearful  passions  of  envy 
and  cupidity  being  aggravated  by  intemperance.  The 
poor  deluded  people  even  attacked  the  heap  the  con- 
stables had  saved,  but  with  little  success.  The  laird 
and  a  few  friends  now  went  to  the  scene  of  action;  and 
u  striking  one  it  was.  The  most  resistless  of  Nature's 
elements  seemed  yet  triumphing  in  the  desolation  it 
had  made  of  the  most  majestic  work  of  mau,  whose 
unbridled  passions  appeared  as  if  mocking  and  defying 
the  very  wrath  of  Heaven — 

"  While  the  sun  look'd,  smiling  bright, 
On  the  wild  and  wofal  sight" 

The  magistrate's  first  act  was  to  order  the  spirit- 
casks  to  be  staved;  and  then  the  constables  were  armed 
with  such  fowling-pieces  as  could  be  procured)  though 


only  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as  they  wire  not 
charged.  An  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  custom- 
house the  instant  the  weather  moderated,  also  to 
the  coast-guard  and  Lloyd's  agent ;  bat  these  were 
sixty  miles  distant.  In  the  meantime,  the  justice 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  disgraceful  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed. In  vain  did  he  urge  that  there  was  one  man 
saved,  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  as  represen- 
tative. 

"  Nae  doot,  sir — nae  doot,  honest  man.  Let  him 
come,  au'  tak  a'  he  can ;  nane  here  shall  stop  him." 

In  vain  they  were  told  that,  if  they  would  save  what 
they  could  for  the  owners  or  insurers,  they  would  be 
liberally  rewarded. 

"  Verra  true,  sir ;  but  then  them  that  hardly  lifts  a 
hand  would  get  as  much  as  we  that  peril  life  in  the 
cause.  Na,  na,  sir;  Qude  has  sent  us  a  blessing,  and 
we'll  just  tak'  what  He  gi'es,  and  be  thankfu'." 

This  was  just  one  of  those  cases  where  "might  makes 
right."  The  ignorant  and  lawless  numbered  thirty  to 
one;  yet  the  brave  and  powerful  men  appointed  to 
watch  over  what  had  been  rescued,  of  the  value  of 
several  hundred  pounds,  by  firmness  and  forbearance, 
maintained  their  charge  for  another  bitter  night ;  and, 
ere  a  third  set  in,  the  custom-house  officers  and  other 
authorities  arrived.  A  vigorous  search  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dwellings,  and  those  of  all  persons  who  had 
been  recognised  among  the  depredators,  now  took 
place.  Oidy  in  a  few  instances,  however,  was  it  suc- 
cessful. 

Iu  the  thatch  of  the  cottages,  in  the  snow-wreaths 
on  the  hills,  buried  in  their  yards  and  fields,  and  even 
anchored  in  some  snug  creek  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
sea,  much  valuable  property  was  concealed  and  secured. 
Months  afterwards,  these  ill-gotten  goods  were  sold 
for  a  trifle  to  travelling  pedlers,  or  native  shopkeepers. 
A  few  of  the  leading  depredators  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, but  a  short  imprisonment  was  all  the  punishment 
inflicted. 

But  the  inquiry  may  naturally  arise — In  what  con- 
dition are  the  Shetlanders  now  P  Are  they  not  more 
enlightened  than  they  were  tweuty  years  ago  P  No 
doubt  the  progress  of  improvement  has  reached  them 
to  a  certain  extent ;  yet  still  they  are  isolated  and  ne- 
glected. The  laws  are  very  negligently  enforced; 
private  grievances  are  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all, .  re- 
dressed. Except  in  the  town  of  Lerwick,  there  is  not 
a  legal  practitioner  in  the  islands.  Above  all,  the 
means  of  education,  andespecially  of  religiousinstruction, 
are  most  sparingly  and  grudgingly  bestowed;  so  that  the 
people  are,  on  many  subjects  connected  with  their  own 
and  others'  rights,  quite  as  ignorant  and  inaccessible 
to  advice  as  they  ever  were.  This  very  season,  some 
scenes  too  much  like  the  one  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch,  have  taken  place.  The  causes  are  obvious. 
Would  that  a  remedy  could  be  applied !  These  causes 
are  mainly  two — the  absence  of  any  police  or  consta- 
bulary force  in  any  part  of  the  islands,  and  the  miserable 
remuneration  the  people  have  ever  received  for  saving 
wrecked  goods.  Until  some  more  effioient  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  introduced  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
more  just  system  of  allowance  for  salvage  is  adopted, 
we  fear  the  Shetlanders  will  still  be  too  ready  to  "tak' 
theblessing"from  the  deep— forgetful  of,  or  disregarding 
any  other  claims  than  those  arising  from  cupidity  aa| 
self-interest, 
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TARASS  BOULBA. 


FftQJf  IH*  RUSSIAN. 


Manvvba,  oustoma,  feelings,  and  character  are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  to  be  appreciated  in  the  stories  and 
legend*  of  a  land  than  even  in  its  history.  Though  mueh  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  yet  people  iu  general 
know  little  about  Russia.  Serious  books  of  travels  only  obtain  a  partial  hearing,  while  fiction  claims  a  large  and 
attentive  audience.  Nicolas  Gogol,  since  the  death  of  Pouehkine  and  Lermontoff,  is  the  most  popular  of  Russian 
writers.  But  forty  year*  of  age,  he  has  yet,  probably,  a  wide  career  before  him.  His  play  of  JUoUorx  and  his 
novel  Meurtvia  &mcJUt  we  may  introduce  at  a  future  time  to  our  readers,  but  at  present  we  purpose  making 
them  acquainted  with  one  of  his  shorter  tales. 


Tajuss  Boulba  is  a  narrative  illustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  Zaporog  Cossacks,  and  a  few  words  of  in- 
troduction will  be  necessary.  We  quote  from Viardot: — 

"We  shall  not  seek  to  trace,  with  Mannerf,  if  the  Couacks 
be  the  descendant*  of  the  anient  Scythians  (Niehuhr  has  proved 
that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mon- 
goli),nor  if  the  Cossacks  (in  Russian, Kaaak)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
K*#«4«  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenetes,  the  Kasaogoes  of 
Nestor,  or  the  horsemen  and  Russian  corsairs,  whom  the  Arabian 
geographers  place  around  the  Black  Sea.  Like  the  origin  of 
eieiy  nation,  that  of  the  Kasaks  is  obscure.  SchloeUer  sup- 
pus  then  a  collection  of  adventurora  of  all  nation*.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  recruited  from  Russians,  Poles,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  and 
ctbu  French  and  Italians;  but  the  primitive  Kasaks  were  a 
Sclavonic  race,  dwelling  on  the  Ukraine,  whencethey  spread  on 
the  borders  of  the  Don,  the  Ural,  and  the  Volga.  It  was  a  little 
amy  ef  eight  hundred  Kasaks  which,  under  the  orders  of  their 
ataman  Termak,  conquered  Siberia  in  1580. 

u  We  first  hear  of  the  Zaperogs,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  their 
meeq,  in  Polish  annals  of  the  16th  century.  This  name  was  de- 
nted from  the  Rnssian  words  za,  beyond  (trans),  and  porog,  ea- 
taract,  because  they  dwell  beyond  the  granite  beda  which  eheek 
the  course  of  the  Dnieper.  The  country  they  inhabit  is  called 
ZapoToji*.  Master*  of  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  plain*  and 
steppes  of  the  Ukraine— in  their  turn  allies  and  enemies  of  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Turks— the  Zaporoga  were  an  emi- 
nently warlike  race,  organised  in  a  military  republic,  with  a 
coarse  resemblance  to  the  orders  of  chivalry. 

M  Their  principal  head-quarters,  called  a  utck,  was  usually  in 

an  island  of  the  Dnieper.    It  was  a  collection  of  great  wooden 

aad  earthen  huts,  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  aud  could  as  well  be 

called  a  camp  as  a  village.    Each  cabin  (their  number  was  never 

orer  four  hundred)  might  hold  forty  or  ftfty  Cossacks.     During 

summer,  while  the  labours  of  the  field  went  on,  few  remained  at 

the«fe»;  but  in  winter  it  was  guarded  by  four  thousand  men. 

The  rest  dispersed  themselves  in  the  surrounding  villages,  or 

dug  in  the  neighbourhood  sunken  dwellings,  called  zimovtiiki 

(from  iumo,  winter).    The  uick  was  divided  into  thirty-four 

quarters  or  kovrhty  (from  kourit,  to  smoke,  the  word  kourbi 

corresponding  with  our  hearth).     Each  Kasak  dwelling  in  the 

tdek  was  bound  to  live  in  his  koufhn;  each  kwrl*y  known  by  a 

particular  name,  generally  that  of  its  chief,  elected  au  airman 

(kowttuun-atamau)  whose  power  only  lasted  as  long  as  the 

Kasaks  were  satisfied  with  his  conduct.     The  money  and  goods 

of  the  Kasaks  of  a  hourht  were  deposited  with  their  ataman,  who 

let  out  the  shops  and  boats  (doubt/)  of  his  kourht,  and  held  the 

eosuaon  parse.    All  the  Kasaks  of  a  kourbi  dined  at  one  table. 

"The  collected  kovrcmy  chose  a  superior  chief,  the  kochevoi~ 

«Umm  (from  koschy  in  Tartar,  camp;  or  from  ItolcAfyai,  Russian, 

to  eamp).    The  radat  or  national  assembly,  which  always  took 

place  after  dinner,  occurred  twice  a-year,  on  the  244h  June,  day 

of  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  1st  October, 

day  of  the  presentation  of  the  Virgin,  patroness  of  the  church  of 

we  ssms. 

"  The  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  teich  was,  that  no  women 
were  admitted  within  its  precincts.M 

With  thia  introduction,  we  beg  to  introduce  M. 
Gogol's  tale,  which  will  afford  a  itit  insight  into  early 
Russian  manners. 


TAJUSS  BOULBA- 
I. 

"  Come !  turn  round.  Heavens !  how  funny !  What 
the  deuce  is  this?  The  frock  of  a  priest  ?  Are  yo  all 
thus  bedecked  at  yonr  academy  ?  " 

Such  were  the  words  with  which  old  Boulba  received 
his  two  sons,  who  had  returned  from  finishing  their 
studies  at  the  seminary  of  Kiew. 

His  sons  had  just  alighted  from  their  horses.  They 
were  two  robust  young  men,  who  had  still  that  look  from 
under  their  eyes  which  appertains  to  seminarists  juat 
loose  from  school.  Their  face?,  full  of  strength  and 
health,  just  began  to  be  clothed  with  down,  untouched 
as  yet  by  razor.  The  reception  of  their  father  had 
disconcerted  them ;  they  remained  motionless,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Wait !  wait !  let  me  eye  you  at  my  ease.  Heavens! 
what  long  robes !"  said  he,  turning  them  round  and 
round.  "Devils  of  robes !  I  am  sure,  never  were  the 
like  seen  in  the  world.  Come !  let  one  of  you  try  and 
run,  then  I  shall  see  if  he  won't  fall  on  his  nose." 

"Father!  don't  mock  us,"  said  the  elder. 

"  See  the  fine  gentleman !•— And  why  should  I  not 
mock  you  ?  " 

"  Because  —  though  yon  are  my  father,  I  swear 
if  you  continue  to  laugh,  I  will  thrash  you." 

t{  What !  son  of  a  dog,  your  father  ?"  cried  Tarass 
Boulba,  stepping  back  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  even  my  father !  When  I  am  offended,  I 
look  to  nothing,  I  care  for  no  one." 

"  In  what  way  will  you  fight  with  me? — With  fists  ? '  * 

"All  ways  are  the  same  to  mc." 

"  Good !—  for  fists,  then,"  said  Tarass  Boulba,  tuck- 
ing up  his  sleeves.  "  I  shall  see  what  sort  of  fellow 
you  are  at  your  fists.'' 

And  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  embracing,  after 
a  long  absence,  commenced  giving  one  another  vigor- 
ous blows  in  the  sides,  in  the  back,  in  the  breast. 

"  See  now,  good  people,  the  old  man  is  mad;  he  has 
quite  lost  his  senses!"  cried  the  poor  mother,  pale  and 
thin,  standing  on  the  threshold,  where  she  waited 
to  embrace  her  dear  children. (  "The  children  have 
come  home,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence ;  and  God 
knows  what  folly  he  begins  with." 

"  But  he  fights  very  well,"  said  Boulba,  stopping. 
"  Yes !  'fore  God,  he  fights  well,"  he  continued,  shaking 
his  clothes — "  so  well,  that  it  had  been  better  for  me 
if  I  had  left  him  alone.  He  will  be  a  good  Kasak. 
Good  day,  my  son!     Let  us  embrace." 

And  the  father  and  son  embraced. 

"Good,  son!  thrash  everybody  as  you  thrashed  me; 
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give  quarter  to  no  one.  Bat  all  this  does  not  prevent 
your  being  a  queer  figure.  What  is  that  cord,  son?  And 
you,  noodle,  what  do  you  there  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing the  younger.  ""Why,  son  of  a  dog,  do  you 
not  thrash  your  father  ? '' 

"See  what  he  invents!"  said  the  poor  mother,  em- 
bracing him.  "  Queer  inventions,  for  a  son  to  thrash  his 
own  father.  And  now  is  just  the  right  moment !  A  poor 
child,  after  such  a  journey,  who  must  be  so  tired  "  (the 
poor  child  of  twenty  was  above  six  feet  high),  "  and 
must  want  to  rest  and  eat ;  and  you  want  him  to 
fight ! " 

"Eh !  eh !  but  you're  a  puppy,  I  think,"  said  Boul- 
ba.  "  Son,  don't  listen  to  your  mother;  she's  a  woman, 
and  knows  nothing.  What  do  you  want  with  pamper- 
ing ?  Your  pamperings  should  be  a  wide  plain  and  a 
horse.  And  this  sword,  this  is  your  mother.  All  the 
stuff  they  put  in  your  head  is  rubbish ;  and  academies, 
and  books,  and  ABC,  and  philosophers,  I  spit  upon 
them!" 

Boulba  added  a  word  which  we  decline  to  write. 

"  I  know  something  better,  and  that  is,  that  next 
week  you  go  to  the  Zaporojie.  There  science  is  found; 
that  is  your  school,  and  there  you  will  learn  wit." 

"What!  they  only  remain  here  a  week?"  said  the 
good  old  mother,  in  a  tearful  and  plaintive  voice.  "The 
poor  little  dears  will  have  no  time  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  to  enjoy  the  paternal  home ;  and  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  look  at  them." 

"  "Be  quiet  howling,  old  woman!  a  Kasak  is  not 
made  to  be  moped  up  with  women.  You'd  hide  them 
both  under  your  petticoats,  wouldn't  you,  and  hatch 
them  like  chickens?  Come,  march!  Put  on  the  table 
what  you  have  to  eat.  No  honey -cakes,  no  little 
ragouts !  Give  us  a  whole  sheep,  or  a  goat ;  bring  us 
hydromel,  forty  years  old ;  and  give  us  brandy,  plenty 
of  brandy — not  brandy  with  all  kinds  of  ingredients  in 
it,  dry  grapes  and  other  adulterations,  but  pure 
brandy,  sparkling  and  frothing  like  a  mad  woman." 

Boulba  led  his  two  sons  to  his  room,  whence  came 
out  to  meet  them  two  fine  serving-women,  all  covered 
with  monistes*  Was  it  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
arrival  of  their  young  lords,  who  spared  no  one,  or  was 
it  to  keep  up  to  the  "bashful  habits  of  women  ?  At  the 
sight,  they  ran  away  with  great  cries,  and,  for  a  long 
time  after,  hid  their  faces  in  their  sleeves.  The  cham- 
ber was  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  time,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  only  preserved  by  the  douma,  f  and 
the  popular  songs  which  old  men  formerly  sang  in 
the  Ukraine,  accompanying  themselves  with  the 
bandoura,  or  guitar,  amidst  a  crowd  which  made  a 
circle  round  them;  in  the  style  of  that  rude  and 
warlike  day  which  saw  the  first  struggle  of  the 
Ukraine  against  the  union. {  All  was  clean.  The 
floor  and  walls  were  covered  by  a  coating  of  shining 
and  painted  clay.  Swords,  whips  (nagdikas),  bird  and 
fishing  nets,  arquebuses,  a  horn  curiously  carved,  to 
serve  as  a  powder-flask,  a  bridle  covered  with  spangles 
of  gold,  with  horse-shackles  covered  with  silver  nails, 
were  hung  round  the  room.  The  windows,  very  small,  had 
little  round  and  dull  panes,  such  as  now  are  only  seen 

*  Ducats  of  gold,  pierced,  and  hung  for  ornaments. 

f  Chronicles  chanted,  like  the  ancient  Greek  rhapsodies,  and 
the  Spanish  romances. 

f  United  Greek  Church — a  schism,  recently  extinct,  of  the 
Greek  Church. 


in  old  churches.  One  could  only  look  out  by  raising 
a  little  movable  sash.  The  apertures  of  the  doors  and 
windows  were  painted  red.  In  the  corner,  on  dressers, 
were  jars  of  clay,  bottles  of  dark  glass,  carved  silver 
goblets,  gilded  cups  of  different  manufacture — Venetian, 
Elorentine,Turkish,Circassian— which  came  ina  variety 
of  ways  to  Boulba' s  hands,  and  were  rather  common  in 
those  days  of  warlike  forays.  Wooden  benches,  covered 
with  brown  bark  of  birch,  went  round  the  room.  An 
immense  table  stood  under  the  holy  images,  in  one  cor- 
ner. A  large  and  lofty  stove,  divided  into  many  com- 
partments, and  covered  by  varnished  and  variegated 
bricks,  filled  the  other.  All  this  was  well  known 
to  our  two  young  men,  who  had  been  used  to  come 
and  spend  their  holidays  at  home — to  come,  and  to 
come  on  foot,  custom  not  allowing  scholars  to  have 
horses.  They  were  still  of  an  age  when  the  long  tufts 
on  the  top  of  their  skull  could  with  impunity  be  pulled 
by  an  armed  Kasak.  It  was  only  when  they  left  the 
seminary  that  Boulba  sent  them  two  horses. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  his  sons,  Boulba 
assembled  the  centenaries  of  his  polk  *  who  were  not 
absent;  and  when  two  of  them  came  to  his  invitation, 
with  the  tt$aoul,\  Dmitri  Tovkatch,  his  old  comrade,  he 
presented  his  sons,  saying — 

"  See  what  fine  fellows !  I  will  send  them  to-morrow 
to  the  setch" 

The  visitors  felicitated  Boulba  and  the  young  men, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  do  well,  and  that 
there  was  no  better  school  for  youth  than  the  £* 
porojie. 

•c  Come,  lads  and  brothers,"  said  Boulba,  "sit  down, 
each  where  he  pleases.  And  you,  my  boys,  above  all, 
drink  a  glass  of  brandy.  May  Heaven  bless  yon!  To 
your  health,  my  sons!  To  thine,  Ostap!  To  thine, 
Andry !  Heaven  grant  you  good  chances  of  war,  and 
that  ye  beat  the  Pagans  and  the  Tartars,  and — if  the 
Poles  begin  anything  against  our  holy  religion — the 
Poles  also !  Come,  give  in  your  glass.  Is  the  brandy 
good?  How  do  you  call  brandy  in  Latin?  What 
fools  the  Latins  were !  They  did  not  even  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  brandy  in  the  world.  How  do 
you  call  him  who  wrote  Latin  verses  ?  I  am  not  very 
learned,  I  think.  1  forget  his  name.  Was  it  not  Horace?'1 

"  Do  you  hear  the  sly  fellow  ?  "  said  the  elder  son, 
Ostap,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  he  knows  everything,  the  old 
dog,  and  pretends  to  know  nothing." 

"  I  expect  the  archimandrite  did  not  even  let  you 
smell  brandy, ' '  continued  Boulba.  "  Own  it,  my  sons ; 
vou  were  well  whacked  with  birch  broom  on  the  back, 
the  loins,  and  all  that  constitutes  a  Kasak— or  per- 
haps, because  you  were  big  boys,  they  thrashed  you  with 
whips,  not  only  on  Saturdays,  but  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays." 

"One  would  not  remember  what  is  past,  father/ 
said  Ostap ;  "  what  is  over  is  over." 

"Let  them  try  now,"  said  Andry;  "let  any  one 
touch  me  with  the  end  of  his  finger ;  let  any  Tartar 
fall  under  my  hand,  he  shall  learn  what  a  Kasak 
sword  is." 

"  Well !  my  son ;  well !  By  Heaven,  well  spoken! 
Since  it  is  so,  I  will  go  with  you.  What  do  I 
wait  here  for  ?     To  become  a  planter  of  black  wheat, 

*  Officers  of  his  camp. 

t  Lieutenant  of  the  polkovni!^ 
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a  domestic  man,  a  keeper  of  sheep  and  pigs?  To 
be  codled  by  my  wife  ?  No ;  I  am  a  Kasak.  What 
is  it  to  me  there  is  no  war  ?  I  will  go  and  enjoy  the 
good  time  with  yon,     Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  will  go ! " 

And  old  Boulba,  warming  a  little,  ended  by  becom- 
ing quite  red,  rose  from  table,  and  stamped  his  foot  in 
an  imperious  attitude. 

"  We  will  go  to-morrow  ! — why  put  off  ?  What  do 
we  wait  for  here  ?  What  is  the  good  of  this  house  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  these  pots  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
an  this?" 

Speaking  thus,  he  began  to  break  the  plates  and 
bottles.  The  poor  woman,  long  used  to  such  actions, 
looked  sadly  from  a  bench  on  her  husband.  She  dared 
say  nothing,  but  the  resolution  cost  her  tears  enough. 
She  cast  a  furtive  look  on  the  children  she  was  so  soon 
to  lose,  and  nothing  could  convey  the  suffering  depicted 
in  her  streaming  eyes  and  compressed  lips. 

Boulba  was  furiously  obstinate.      His  was  one  of 
those  characters  only  to  be  developed  in  a  savage  cor- 
ner of  Europe,  when  all  Northern  Russia,  abandoned 
by  its  princes,  was  ravished  by  the  irresistible  incur- 
sions of  the  Moguls ;  when,  after  having  lost  his  roof, 
man  takes  refuge  in  the  courage  of  despair ;  when,  on 
the  smoking  ruins  of  his  house,  in  the  presence  of  near 
and  implacable  enemies,  he  dares  to  rebuild  his  borne, 
braving  the  danger,  but  daring  to  look  it  in  the  face ; 
when,  in  fine,  the  pacific  genius  of  Sclavonia  was  in- 
flamed by  warlike  ardour,  and  gave  birth  to  that  dis- 
orderly outburst  of  Russian  nature  which  was  the 
Cossack  (Kasa-TcAeslvo).   Then  all  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  all  the  fords,  all  the  defiles  in  the  marshes  were 
covered  by  Cossacks,  whom  none  could  count;  and  their 
bold  envoy  could  say  to  the  Sultan,  who  asked  their 
number,  "  Who  knows  ? — In  every  patch  of  a  field,  a 
Kasak."      It  was  an  explosion  of  Russian  strength 
caused  by  misfortune.     Instead  of  the  ancient  owUlyf* 
instead  of  the  little  villages  peopled  by  hunting  vassals, 
which  the  petty  princes  quarrelled  about  and  sold,  there 
appeared  fortified  towns,  koureni>-\  bound  together  by 
a  common  sentiment  of  danger,  and  hatred  of  the  Pagan 
invaders.     History  tells  us  how  the  struggle  of  the 
Kossacks  saved  Western  Europe  from  the  barbarous 
invasion  of  Asiatic  hordes.     The  kings  of  Poland,  who 
became  the  quasi-masters  of  these  vast  steppes,  felt 
the  importance  of  these  warlike  nations.  They  laboured 
to  develop  them.      The  helman  elected  by  the  Ka- 
saks  themselves  transformed  the  koureni  into  a  regular 
polk. I     It  was  not  a  standing  and  permanent  army ; 
but  in  case  of  war,  or  a  general  movement,  all  were 
collected  in  eight  days  at  least.      All  answered  the 
appeal  with  horse  and  arms,  receiving  no  pay  save  one 
ducat  a-head.     In  a  fortnight,  such  an  army  was  on 
foot  as  no  recruiting  ever  collected.     The  war  ended, 
each  soldier  returned  to  his  fields  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dnieper,  occupied  himself  with  fishing,  hunting,  and 
retail  trade,  brewed  beer,  aud  enjoyed  liberty.     There 
was  no  trade  which  a  Kasak  could  not  accomplish ;  distil 
brandy,  make  a  cart,  manufacture  powder,  play  the  farrier 
and  blacksmith,  and,  above  all,  drink  and  enjoy  himself  as 
a  Russian  only  can.     Besides  the  registered  Kasaks, 
whose  duty  was  to  come,  volunteers  could  always  be 
had.    The  Usaoul  had  only  to  go  into  the  markets  and 


*  Ancient  feudal  division  of  Russia. 

f  Union  of  villages  under  an  elective  chief  called  ataman. 

\  Kind  of  regiment. 


public  places,  and  cry,  mounted  on  a  telega*  " He ! 
he !  you  drinkers ;  cease  to  brew  beer  and  lied  own  by 
your  stoves ;  cease  to  nourish  flies  with  the  fat  of  your 
bodies.  Go  to  the  conquest  of  honour  and  chivalrous 
glory!  And  you,  men  of  the  plough,  planters  of  black 
corn,  keepers  of  sheep,  amateurs  of  petticoats,  cease  to 
trail  at  the  tails  of  your  oxen;  cease  to  soil  your  yellow 
caftans  in  the  dirt;  cease  to  court  your  wives,  and  to  let 
lie  fallow  your  virtue  of  knights.  It  is  time  to  rise  to 
the  conquest  of  Kasak  glory." 

These  words  were  like  sparks  on  dry  wood.  The 
labourer  abandoned  his  plough ;  the  brewer  broke  his 
barrels  and  jars ;  the  artisan  left  his  loom  ;  all  broke 
their  household  furniture,  and  leaped  on  horseback. 
In  a  word,  the  Russian  character  received  a  new  form, 
large  and  powerful. 

Tarass  Boulba  was  an  old  polkovtt.ik\—  made  for  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  war,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  Polish  manners  was  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
little  Russian  nobility.  Many  gave  themselves  up  to 
luxury — had  numerous  domestics,  falcons,  parks  for 
hunting — and  gave  dinners.  This  was  not  after  the 
heart  of  Tarass ;  he  liked  the  simple  Cossack  life,  and 
often  quarrelled  with  those  who  imitated  Warsaw, 
calling  them  the  slaves  of  the  Polish  pan.%  Always 
restless  in  movement,  and  bold,  he  looked  on  himself 
as  one  of  the  natural  defenders  of  the  Russian  Church. 
He  entered,  without  permission,  into  all  the  villages 
where  the  oppression  of  the  gatherers,  or  an  increase 
of  taxes,  was  complained  of.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
Kossacks,  he  judged  complaints.  His  rule  was  to  use 
his  sword  in  three  cases;  when  the  intendants  showed 
no  deference  to  their  elders,  and  took  not  off  their 
caps ;  when  any  one  mocked  religion  or  old  customs ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
Turks  or  Pagans,  against  whom  he  believed  himself  to 
draw  his  sword  for  the  glory  of  Christianity.  He  now 
rejoiced  at  the  pleasure  of  taking  his  sons  to  the  setch, 
to  say  with  pride,  "  See  what  chaps  I  bring  you! "  to 
present  them  to  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  to  be 
witness  of  their  first  exploits  in  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
of  drinking — one  of  the  virtues  of  a  knight.  Tarass  at 
first  meant  to  send  them  alone ;  but  at  sight  of  their 
handsome  mien,  of  their  lofty  stature,  of  their  mas- 
culine beauty,  his  old  warlike  ardour  was  roused,  and 
he  decided,  with  all  the  energy  of  an  obstinate  will,  to 
go  with  them  tlfe  next  day.  He  made  preparations, 
gave  bis  orders,  chose  the  horses  and  the  harness  for 
his  twoyouug  sons,  selected  the  domestics  to  accompany 
them,  and  delegated  liis  commands  to  the  iesaoul,  Tov- 
katch,  ordering  him  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
polk,  whenever  the  order  came  from  the  setch.  Though 
not  quite  sobered,  and  though  the  fumes  of  brandy  were 
still  in  his  brains,  he  forgot  nothing,  not  even  the  order 
to  give  the  horses  a  drink  and  a  ration  of  the  best 
barley. 

"Well,  my  children,"  said  he,  entering  the  house, 
"  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  do 
that  which  it  shall  please  God.  But  let  no  beds  be 
made — we  will  sleep  in  the  court. '' 

Night  had  scarcely  obscured  the  heavens;  but 
Boulba  was  used  to  go  to  bed  early.     He  threw  him- 

♦Cart. 

f  Head  of  *polkt  now  a  colonel. 
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self  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  ground,  and  covered 
himself  with  a  fleece  or  sheep-skin  (touloup);  for  the  air 
was  cold,  and  Bonlba  loved  to  sleep  warm  at  home. 
He  soon  snored.  All  those  who  slept  in  the  corner  of 
the  court  followed  his  example,  and  first  of  all  the 
watchman,  who  had  celebrated  most  joyously  the  return 
of  his  young  lords.  The  mother  alone  slept  not.  She 
had  cowered  down  near  the  bedside  of  her  boys,  who 
slept  together.  She  combed  their  hair,  bathing  it 
with  her  tears — looking  at  them  tenderly  with  all 
the  force  of  her  soul,  without  being  able  to  weary  of 
contemplating  them.  She  had  nourished  them  with 
her  milk,  had  raised  them  with  restless  tenderness,  and 
now  she  was  to  see  them  but  for  an  instant. 

"  My  sons,  my  adored  sons !  what  will  become  of 
you — what  awaits  you?"  said  she;  and  tears  hung  on 
the  wrinkles  of  her  face,  once  beautiful. 

She  was,  in  fact,  worthy  of  pity,  as  were  all  the 
women  of  that  time.  She  had  lived  for  love  but  a 
few  hours,  during  the  first  fever  of  youth  and  passion; 
and  her  rude  lover  had  then  abandoned  her  for  his 
sword,  his  comrades,  and  an  adventurous,  unruly  life. 
She  saw  her  husband  only  twice  or  thrice  a-year; 
and  when  he  was  there  with  her,  what  was  her  life  P 
She  had  to  bear  his  abuse,  his  blows;  receiving  rare  and 
disdainful  caresses.  Woman  was  a  foreign  thing,  out  of 
place  amid  this  body  of  adventurers.  Her  youth  passed 
rapidly,  without  pleasure ;  her  beautiful  fresh  cheeks, 
her  white  shoulders,  faded  in  solitude,  and  were  covered 
with  early  wrinkles.  All  her  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
passion,  centred  in  maternal  affection.  That  night 
she  remained  leaning  with  anguish  over  the  bed  of  her 
children,  like  the  tchaika  of  the  steppes  hovering  over 
its  nest.  Her  dear  sons  are  taken  from  her,  perhaps 
for  her  never  to  see  them  again ;  perhaps,  at  the  first 
battle,  the  Tartars  will  cut  off  their  heads ;  and  never 
shall  she  know  what  has  become  of  their  bodies,  aban- 
doned to  the  voracious  birds  of  prey.  Weeping  in  a  low 
tope,  she  gazed  at  them,  their  eyes  fixed  in  sleep. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  she,  "  Boulba  will  put  off  their 
departure  for  two  days.  Perhaps  he  has  only  decided 
on  going  at  once  because  he  has  drunk." 

For  a  long  time  the  moon  had  illumined  the  court 
and  the  sleepers,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  willows  and 
lofty  brushwood  which  grew  against  the  palisades. 
The  poor  woman  remained  seated,  devouring  her  chil- 
dren with  her  eyes,  and  without  thought  of  sleep. 
Already  the  horses,  smelling  the  dawn,  had  lain  down, 
and  ceased  to  eat.  The  lofty  leaves  of  the  willows 
began  to  shake,  to  whisper,  and  their  babble  descended 
from  leaf  to  leaf.  The  neighing  of  a  colt  suddenly 
resounded  on  the  steppe.  Large  red  patches  appeared 
in  the  sky.  Boulba  awoke  suddenly.  He  recollected 
all  his  orders  of  the  preceding  eve. 

Deprived  of  her  last  hope,  the  old  woman  dragged 
herself  sadly  towards  the  house.  While  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  prepared  the  breakfast,  Boulba  gave  his 
last  orders,  visited  the  stables,  and  then  chose 
for  his  children  the  richest  clothes.  The  students  no 
longer  looked  the  same  persons.  Bed  boots,  with 
little  heels  of  silver,  took  the  place  of  their  old  college 
shoes.  They  bound  round  their  waists,  with  a  gilded 
string  pantaloons  wide  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  formed 
of  a  million  folds.  To  the  string  hung  long  strips 
of  leather,  whence  depended  huge  tufts,  and  all  the 
utensil*  for  smoking.    Jackets  of  fiery  red  cloth  ww 


fastened  to  their  bodies  by  embroidered  belts,  which 
supported  Turkish  pistols,  splendidly  ornamented.  A 
huge  sabre  hung  behind.  Their  facts,  but  little  bat* 
tered,  looked  all  the  more  white  and  handsome.  Little 
black  mustaches  set  off  the  bright  and  flowery  tint  of 
youth.  They  were  handsome,  indeed,  with  their  caps 
of  black  Astracan,  with  little  red  crowns.  When  the 
poor  mother  saw  them,  she  could  not  speak  a  word, 
and  tears  trembled  in  her  faded  eyes. 

"  Come,  my  sons,  all  is  ready ;  no  delay!  Gome  after 
the  Christian  custom ;  we  must  sit  down  before  w» 
start." 

Everybody  sat  down  in  the  same  room,  not  except- 
ing the  servants,  who  had  remained  respectfully  near 
the  door. 

"And  now,  mother,  give  thy  benediction  to  tat 
children ;  pray  God  they  fight  well,  that  they  snstaii 
the  honour  of  cavaliers,  and  defend  the  religion  of 
Christ ;  if  not,  let  them  perish,  and  nothing  remain  of 
them  upon  earth.  Children,  approach  your  mother; 
the  prayer  of  a  mother  keeps  from  danger  on  land 
and  on  sea." 

The  poor  woman  embraced  them — took  two  imagat 
of  metal,  and,  weeping,  hung  them  round  their  necks. 
"MaytheVirgin  protect  ye2  Forget  not  your  mother. 
Send  me  news — " 
She  could  say  no  more. 
"  Come,  boys ! "  said  Boulba. 
The  saddled  horses  awaited  them.  Boulba  leaped 
on  his  Devil,  which  made  a  furious  shy  on  feeling  a 
weight  of  twenty  ponds  •  on  his  back — for  Boulba  was 
big  and  heavy.  When  the  mother  saw  that  her  sons 
had  mounted  on  horseback,  she  rushed  towards  the 
youngest,  who  had  the  gentlest  face;  she  seised  his 
stirrup,  rose  to  his  saddle,  and  folded  him  in  a  long 
embrace.  Two  vigorous  Cossacks  lifted  her  respect- 
fully down,  and  bore  her  to  the  house.  But  at  the 
moment  the  horsemen  passed  the  door  of  the  court, 
she  rushed,  lightly  as  a  fawn,  after  them,  seised  the 
horse,  and  would  embrace  her  son.  She  was  again  takes 
away.  The  young  Cossacks  moved  slowly  and  sadly 
beside  their  father,  restraining  their  tears — for  they 
feared  Boulba, who  yet  was  moved,  despite  himself.  The 
day  was  grey;  the  green  grass  sparkled  in  the  distance! 
and  the  birds  sang  their  varied  song.  After  a  while, 
the  young  men  turned  their  heads;  their  dwelling 
seemed  already  buried,  for  they  could  only  see  on  the 
horizon  two  chimneys  peeping  among  trees  in  which, 
in  their  young  days,  they  had  climbed  like  squirrels. 
A  vast  prairie  spread  before  them — a  prairie  which  re- 
called their  past  life,  from  the  age  when  they  rolled  on 
the  dewy  grass  to  when  they  went  there  to  wait  for  a  fair 
Cossack  with  dark  eyebrows,  who  tripped  timidly  aero* 
it.  Soon  they  only  saw  the  pole,  surmounted  by  a 
cart-wheel,  that  rose  by  the  well,  and  soon  the  steppe 
began  to  rise  like  a  mountain,  hiding  all  behind  them. 
"Adieu,  paternal  roof!"  eriedthey;  "adieu,  memories 
of  youth ;  ah !  adieu !  " 


ii. 


The  three  travellers  rode  on  in  silence.  OM  Tames 
was  thinking  of  the  past ;  his  youth  wae  passed  in 
review  before  him — that  youth  which  a  Cossack  above 
all  regrets,  for  he  wishes  always  to  be  agile,  and  ready 
for  a  life  of  adventure.    He  was  asking  himself  wbicfi 
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of  bis  comrades  he  should  find  at  the  utok.  He 
counted  those  already  dead,  those  who  were  alive — 
and  his  grey  head  shook  sadly. 

His  sons  were  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  We 
must  say  a  word  of  them.  They  were  scarcely 
twelve  when  they  were  sent  to  the  seminary  of 
Kiew,  for  all  the  lords  of  those  days  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  to  their  sons  an  education  soon 
forgotten.  On  their  entrance  into  the  seminary,  all 
these  young  people  were  of  a  wild  humour,  and  accus- 
tomed to  full  liberty.  It  was  only  there  they  were 
taken  down  a  little,  and  received  a  kind  of  varnish, 
which  made  them  rather  uniform.  The  eldest,  Ostap, 
began  his  scientific  career  by  running  away.  He  was 
caught,  beat  smartly,  and  nailed  to  his  books.  Four 
times  he  buried  his  alphabet,  and  four  times,  after  a 
savage  flogging,  they  bought  him  a  new  one.  He 
would  have  begun  a  fifth  time,  if  his  father  had  not  for- 
mally menaced  to  shut  him  up  for  tweuty  years  as  a 
lay-brother  in  a  cloister,  adding  that  he  should  never 
see  the  stick  if  he  did  not  learn  all  that  he  was  bound 
to  learn  at  the  academy.  What  is  strange  is,  that 
the  menace  came  from  old  Boulba,  who  mocked  all 
science,  and  who  told  his  sons  not  to  mind  it.  From 
that  moment,  Ostap  began  to  study,  and  soon  was 
called  one  of  the  best  students.  The  teaching  of  those 
days  had  no  connection  with  the  life  that  was  led ;  all 
the  scholastic  lore,  all  the  rhetorical  and  logical  arti- 
fices, had  no  connection  with  the  epoch,  and  could  have 
no  possible  application.  The  learned  of  those  days  were 
perfectly  ignorant,  for  their  science  was  idle  and  empty. 
Besides,  the  republican  organisation  of  the  seminary 
inspired  that  immense  collection  of  young  men,  in  the 
force  of  their  age,  with  active  desires  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  studies.  Bad  fare,  frequent  punishments 
by  hunger,  the  growing  passions,  all  united  to  awaken 
that  thirst  for  adventure  which  was  to  be  satisfied  at 
the  mtch.  The  pursers,  or  lay-scholars,  went  hungry 
about  the  streets  of  Kiew,  forcing  the  inhabitants  into 
prudence.  The  dealers  of  the  bazaars  always  covered 
their  cakes,  their  little  pastry,  their  sweets,  with  their 
two  hands,  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  purser.  The  consul, 
or  surveyor,  chosen  among  the  students,  whose  duty  it 
▼as  to  survey  his  fellow,  had  such  deep  pockets  in  his 
pantaloons  that  he  could  have  buried  therein  the  whole 
shop  of  an  inattentive  shopman.  These  pursers  were 
a  world  apart.  They  could  not  penetrate  into  high 
society,  composed  of  Poles  and  Little  Russia  nobles. 
The  vatvodc  himself,  Adam  Kissel,  despite  his  protec- 
tion of  the  academy,  prohibited  the  students  from  so- 
ciety, and  desired  they  should  be  treated  with  severity. 
This  last  recommendation  was  unnecessary,  for  neither 
the  rector  nor  the  professors  spared  either  the  whip 
or  the  strappado.  The  lictors  often  thrashed  the  con- 
**U  themselves,  so  as  to  make  them  scratch  their 
trousers  for  an  hour.  But  most  of  them  thought  no- 
thing of  this,  or  only  considered  it  as  something  stronger 
than  peppered  brandy.  But  some  ended  by  finding  this 
warming  so  disagreeable  that  they  flew  to  the  *etch,  if 
they  knew  the  road,  and  were  not  caught  on  the  way. 
Ostap  Boulba,  despite  the  care  he  took  to  study  logic, 
and  even  theology,  could  never  get  free  from  the  strap- 
pado. This  iiat  orally  made  him  more  sombre,  untrace- 
able, and  gave  him  the  firmness  of  character  worthy 
of  a  Cossack.  He  was  considered  a  very  good  com- 
puofi,  If  lw  wm  aw^y  evex  olUef  in  a  ^U  iJltex» 
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prise,  like  the  pillage  of  an  orchard,  he  was  always  the 
first  to  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  a  daring  scho- 
lar; and  never  in  any  case  did  he  betray  his  comrades. 
Indifferent  to  all  pleasures  but  war  and  the  bottle,  he 
was  loyal  and  good  as  any  one  could  be  in  that  time 
with  such  a  character.  The  tears  of  his  mother  had 
moved  him  much;  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  moved  him,  and  make  him  sadly  bend  his  head. 

His  younger  brother,  Andry,  was  more  lively  and 
open.  He  learned  with  pleasure,  and  without  the 
labour  required  by  a  heavy  and  energetic  character. 
He  was  more  ingenious  than  his  brother,  and  oftener 
the  head  of  a  daring  enterprise.  By  the  aid  of  his 
inventive  mind,  he  often  escaped  punishment,  when 
Ostap  took  off  his  caftan,  and  lay  down  without  asking 
for  pardon.  Andry  was  not  less  devoured  by  the  desire 
of  accomplishing  heroic  actions;  but  his  soul  was  open 
to  other  sentiments.  Love  awoke  warmly  in  him  at 
eighteen.  Woman  floated  before  his  burning  thoughts. 
While  listening  to  theological  disputes,  he  saw  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dream,  with  fresh  cheeks,  tender  smile,  and 
black  eyes.  He  hid  from  his  eomrades  the  ideas  of  his 
young  and  passionate  soul ;  for  it  was  then  unworthy 
of  a  Cossack  to  think  of  love  and  women  before  he 
gained  his  spurs  in  battle.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
sojourn,  he  rarely  headed  an  adventurous  band,  but 
wandered  in  some  solitary  quarter  of  Kiew,  where  lit- 
tle houses  sweetly  peeped  from  their  cherry-tree  gar- 
dens. Sometimes  he  entered  the  street  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called  old  Kiew, 
and  which  then,  inhabited  by  Little  Russia  and  Polish 
lords,  was  composed  of  houses  built  with  some  luxury. 
One  day,  dreaming  as  he  went  along,  the  heavy  car- 
riage of  a  Polish  lord  nearly  crushed  him,  and  the  long 
mustached  coachman  hit  him  violently  with  his  whip. 
The  young  scholar,  boiling  with  anger,  seized,  with 
vigorous  hand  and  mad  boldness,  a  hind  wheel  of  the 
carriage,  and  checked  it.  The  coachman,  fearing  a 
quarrel,  whipped  his  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  Andry 
was  upset,  with  his  face  in  the  mud.  A  harmonious 
and  sharp  laugh  was  heard  above  his  head.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  at  a  window  of  a  house  a  girl  of 
ravishing  beauty.  She  was  white  and  rosy  as  morn 
tinged  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  She 
laughed  loudly,  and  her  laugh  added  a  charm  to  her 
lively  and  proud  beauty.  He  remained  there  stupi- 
fled,  with  open  mouth,  wiping  away  the  mud  with  his 
hand.  Who  could  this  beautiful  girl  be  ?  He  asked 
the  richly-dressed  servants  at  the  door,  looking  at  a 
bandoura-vlajer.  But  they  laughed  at  his  dirty  face, 
and  did  not  auswer.  But  he  at  last  learned  that  it 
was  the  daughter  of  the  vaivode  of  Kovno,  for  a  few 
days  at  Kiew.  The  next  night,  with  all  the  boldness 
of  a  purser,  he  crossed  the  palisade  of  the  garden, 
climbed  a  tree  which  reached  to  the  roof,  mounted 
it,  and  let  himself  down  the  chimney  into  the  room  of 
the  young  girl.  She  was  seated  near  a  light,  taking 
off  her  rieh  ear-rings.  The  lovely  Pole  was  so  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  aii  unknown  man,  who  appeared  thus 
suddenly  before  her,  that  she  could  not  pronounce  a 
word.  But  when  she  perceived  that  the  purser  was 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  not 
daring  to  move  a  finger ;  when  she  recognised  the  man 
who  had  fallen  so  ridiculously,  she  again  burst  out 
laughing.  There  was,  moreover,  nothing  terrible  about 
An^j  oa  the  contrary,  to  had  a  oh^  8h% 
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laughed  a  long  time,  and  then  made  fan  of  him.  The 
beauty  was  thoughtless,  like  all  fair  Poles,  bat  her 
serene  and  clear  eves  cast  looks  that  promised  con- 
stancy. The  poor  student  hardly  breathed.  The 
daughter  of  the  vaivode  approached  him  boldly,  put  on 
his  head  her  diadem  head-dress,  and  on  his  shoulders 
a  transparent  collar,  ornamented  with  festoons  of  gold. 
She  committed  a  thousand  follies  with  the  childish  ease 
of  a  Polotnaite,  which  threw  the  young  purser  into  in- 
expressible confusion.  He  looked  foolish,  and  gazed 
with  open  mouth  at  the  mischievous  girl.  A  sudden 
noise  alarmed  her.  She  ordered  him  to  hide ;  and  when 
her  fright  was  over,  she  called  her  servant,  a  female 
Tartar,  and  ordered  her  to  take  him  prudently  through 
the  garden,  and  put  him  out.  This  time  the  stu- 
dent was  unlucky  while  crossing  the  palisades.  The 
guardian  awoke,  saw  him,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  fell  upon  him  with  sticks,  until 
quick  legs  had  taken  him  out  of  their  reach.  It  be- 
became  dangerous  after  this  to  wander  round  the 
house,  and  Andry  only  saw  her  once  more — at  church. 
She  saw  him,  and  smiled,  as  at  an  old  acquaintance. 
Soon  the  vaivode  of  Kovno  left  the  town,  and  an  un- 
known face  appeared  at  the  window  where  he  had  seen 
the  beautiful  Pole  with  black  eyes.  Andry  was  think- 
ing of  all  this,  with  his  head  bowed  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse. 

But  for  a  long  time  the  steppe  had  wrapped  them 
in  its  green  bosom.  The  high  grass  surrounded  them 
on  all  sides,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  black 
caps  of  the  Cossacks. 

"Eh!  eh!  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Boulba,  awaking 
from  his  reverie.  "  One  would  think  you  turned  monks. 
Away  with  all  black  thoughts.  Close  your  pipes 
between  your  teeth,  spur  your  horses,  and  let  us  run 
so  that  a  bird  would  not  catch  us  ?" 

And  the  Cossacks,  bending  on  the  pommels  of  the 
saddles,  disappeared  in  the  tufted  grass.  Not  even  their 
caps  were  now  seen ;  the  rapid  furrow  in  the  grass 
only  marked  their  course.  The  sun  had  risen  in  a  sky 
without  a  cloud,  and  shed  upon  the  steppe  its  warm 
and  vivifying  heat. 

More  they  advanced  on  the  steppe,  more  it  became 
wild  and  splendid.  At  this  time  the  whole  space,  now 
called  New  Russia,  from  the  Ukraine  to  the  Black  Sea, 
was  a  virgin  and  grassy  sea.  No  plough  had  ever  left  a 
mark  amid  its  immense  floods  of  savage  plants.  The 
wild  horses  had  alone  left  paths  through  its  thick 
shelter.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  seemed  an 
ocean  of  golden  verdure,  enamelled  with  a  thousand 
other  colours.  Among  the  fine  and  dry  stalks  of  the 
high  grass  grew  masses  of  blue-bottles,  blue,  red,  and 
violet.  The  broom  plant  tossed  in  the  air  its  pyramid 
of  yellow  flowers ;  the  little  petals  of  the  white  clover 
dotted  the  dark  herbage;  and  a  corn  stalk,  Heaven 
knows  whence  it  came,  ripened  there  alone.  Under  the 
continued  shade  of  the  grass  flew  the  neck-spreading 
partridge.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  thousand  songs 
of  birds.  Hawks  hung  motionless,  whipping  the  air 
with  the  ends  of  their  wings,  and  plunging  greedy  looks 
into  the  grass.  Afar  off  one  heard  the  sharp  cry  of  a 
flight  of  wild  ducks,  which  flew  like  a  thick  cloud  over 
some  lake  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  plains.  The  saruss 
of  the  steppes  rose  with  even  movement,  and  bathed 
himself  voluptuously  in  the  flood  of  azure ;  sometimes 
it  was  only  seen  like  a  black  dot,  sometimes  it  shone 


white  and  brilliant  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     *    *    * 
Oh,  my  steppes,  how  lovely  ye  are ! 

Our  travellers  only  stopped  to  dine.  Their  whole 
suite,  composed  of  ten  Cossacks,  dismounted.  They 
loosened  the  wooden  bottles  containing  brandy,  and  the 
calabashes  serving  as  cups.  They  ate  bread  and  bacon, 
and  dry  cakes,  and  drank  one  glass ;  for  Tarass  never 
allowed  any  one  to  get  drunk  during  a  journey.  They 
then  started,  to  travel  all  day.  Night  came;  the 
steppe  changed  its  appearance.  All  its  dotted  surface 
seemed  fired  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
then  became  rapidly  obscured,  leaving  the  shadow 
which  wrapped  the  steppe  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. 
Then  the  vapours  became  thicker;  each  flower,  each 
herb  exhaled  its  perfume,  and  all  the  steppe  steamed  with 
balmy  odours.  Long  golden  and  rosy-tinted  streaks, 
seemingly  scattered  by  a  gigantic  pencil,  spread  over 
the  dark  azure  sky.  Here  and  there  peeped  forth  white 
bits  of  clouds,  while  a  breeze,  fresh  and  caressing  as 
the  sea-waves,  rocked  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  grass, 
scarcely  felt  on  the  travellers'  cheeks.  The  whole  con- 
cert of  the  day  became  weaker,  and  a  new  concert  took 
its  place.  The  ground-squirrels,  with  spotted  fur,  came 
out  with  precaution  from  their  shelter,  stood  upon  their 
hind  legs,  and  filled  the  prairie  with  their  shrill  whistle; 
the  cricket  cherped  more  loudly;  and  now  and  then 
in  the  distance  was  heard  the  cry  of  a  solitary  swan, 
which  sounded  like  a  silver  bell  in  the  sleepy  air.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  night  the  travellers  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  lit  a  fire,  whose  smoke  glided  away 
obliquely  into  space,  and,  putting  a  pot  on  the  coals, 
cooked  gruel.  Having  supped,  the  Cossacks  lay  down, 
leaving  their  horses  to  wander  with  shackles  on  their 
feet.  The  stars  looked  down  upon  them  sleeping  in 
their  caftans.  They  could  hear  the  crackling,  the 
moving,  all  the  noises  of  the  innumerable  world  of  in- 
sects which  crowded  in  the  grass.  All  these  sounds,  min- 
gledinthesilence  of  the  night,  came  harmoniously  to  the 
ear.  Sometimes  the  sombre  obscurity  of  heaven  was 
cleared  away  by  the  burning  of  dry  reeds  round  rivers 
and  lakes ;  and  a  long  line  of  swans,  going  to  the  north, 
caught  by  the  luminous  glare,  looked  like  red  rags 
floating  through  the  air. 

Our  travellers  continued  their  road  without  adven- 
ture. Nowhere  around  them  did  they  see  a  tree ;  it 
was  the  same  free,  wild,  and  infinite  steppe.  Only  now 
and  then  in  the  far  distance  could  be  seen  the  blue 
line  of  the  forests  bordering  the  Dnieper.  Once  Tarass 
pointed  out  a  black  spot  to  his  children. 

"  See,  my  children ;  a  Tartar !  *' 

Approaching  nearer,  they  discovered  a  head  with 
long  mustaches,  which  fixed  on  them  its  thin  and 
pursed-up  eyes,  smeiled  the  air  like  a  dog,  and  disap- 
peared like  a  gazelle,  after  seeing  that  the  Cossacks 
were  thirteen  in  number. 

"  Will  ye  catch  the  Tartar,  children  ?  But  no !  do 
not  try ;  his  horse  is  fleeter  than  even  my  Devil." 

But  Boulba,  fearing  an  ambush,  took  precautions. 
He  galloped  to  the  edge  of  a  little  river  called  Tatar- 
ka,  which  fell  into  the  Dnieper.  They  entered  it,  and 
swam  their  horses  some  distance,  to  hide  their  trail. 
Then  crossing,  they  continued  on  their  way.  Three 
days  after,  they  found  themselves  near  the  end  of  their 
journey.  A  sudden  chill  was  felt.  The  Dnieper  was 
near.  It  was  seen  in  the  distance;  and  the  nearer 
they  approached,  the  more  its  cold  wave*  widened, 
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They  had  reached  that  part  where,  bursting  from  a 
rocky  bed,  it  covered  conquered  plains,  or  was  sent 
sweeping  even  further  by  lofty  islands.  The  Cossacks 
dismounted,  entered  a  boat,  and  in  three  hours  reached 
Hortitza  Island,  where  was  the  sctch.  A  lot  of  men 
were  quarrelling  with  the  boatmen  on  the  shore.  The 
Cossacksagain  mounted;  Tarass  looked  proud, and  drew 
in  his  belt,  and  curled  his  mustaches.  The  young  men 
examined  themselves  with  timid  emotion,  and  then  all 
catered  the  outskirt,  which  precedes  the  setch  by  half 
a  rente.  They  were  stunned  by  fifty  hammers  work- 
ing away  at  half  as  many  underground  forges,  covered 
by  moss.  Vigorous  tanners  were  pressing  bull-hides  in 
their  hands.  Hucksters  sold  gunpowder  and  flints.  An 
Armenian  exposed  rich  stuffs.  A'Tartar  kneaded  dough. 
A  Jew  drew  brandy  from  a  barrel.  But  what  chiefly 
drew  their  attention  was  a  Zaporog  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  asleep. 

"  How  the  fellow  is  developed,"  said  Tarass ;  "  what 
a  fine  man !" 

The  tableau  was  complete.  The  Zaporog  had 
spread  himself  out  like  a  sleeping  lion.  His  tuft  of 
hair,  thrown  proudly  back,  covered  two  palms  of  ground 
round  his  head.  His  splendid  red  trousers  had  been 
soiled  with  pitch,  out  of  recklessness.  Boulba  smiled, 
and  continued  his  route  through  a  narrow  street  tilled 
by  workers  in  the  open  air,and  people  of  all  nations  who 
fed  and  clothed  the  srtch,  itself  incapable  of  all  but 
lighting  and  drinking. 

They  soon  passed  the  outskirt,  and  saw  some  scat- 
tered huts,  covered,  in  the  Tartar  fashion,  with  turf  or 
felt.  Before  some  were  cannon.  There  were  no  en- 
closures, no  little  wooden  houses  with  columns,  as  in 
the  outskirts.  A  parapet  of  earth,  and  a  gate  left  un- 
fastened, showed  their  carelessness.  Some  robust  Za- 
porojies,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  pipes  iu  their 
mouths,  let  them  pass  without  notice.  Tarass  moved 
with  precaution  amongst  them. 

"  Good  dav,  noble  friends !  " 

"  And  to  you,  good  day! " 

Picturesque  groups  were  seen.  The  pale  features 
of  the  men  showed  service  and  sufferings.  Such  is  the 
tetchy  from  whence  came  those  lion-hearted  men  who 
spread  the  Cossack  power  over  all  the  Ukraine.  They 
crossed  an  extensive  space,  where  was  held  the  council. 
On  an  upright  tnb  sat  a  shirtless  Zaporog,  mending 
his  garment  with  intense  gravity  ;  then  their  way  was 
stopped  by  a  troop  of  musicians,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
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I  was  a  young  Zaporog,  with  his  cap  on  his  ear,  dancing 
f  with  phrensy,  his  hands  above  bis  head. 

"  Quick !  quicker  !"  cried  be,  "  quicker !  Thomas, 
spare  not  your  brandy  to  true  Christians." 

And  Thomas,  who  had  a  black  eye,  gave  pitchers 
freely  to  the  assistants  around  the  young  dancer; 
and  lour  old  Zaporogs  stamped  their  feet,  then  threw 
themselves  like  a  cloud  upon  the  very  heads  of  the 
musicians,  then  bowed  their  knees,  and  touched  the 
ground,  to  rise  again  and  strike  it  with  their  silver 
heels.  The  soil  resounded,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  the  hoppak  and  Iropak  dances.  Among 
the  Cossack3  was  one  who  cried  and  bellowed  more 
than  all.  His  tuft  of  hair  flew  about,  bis  broad  chest 
was  naked;  but  on  his  arm  was  his  winter  pelisse,  while 
perspiration  poured  down  his  face. 

Take  off  your  pelisse,"  said  Tarass;  "it  is  too  warm.'9 

"Impossible!'' 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  is  impossible;  I  know  myself.  Every- 
thing I  take  off  goes  to  the  drinking-shop.'' 

The  fellow  had  no  cap,  no  belt,  no  embroidered 
handkerchief — all  had  gone.  The  crowd  of  dancers 
grew  larger  every  instant ;  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  whole  setch  rushing  to 
dance  the  most  characteristic  dance  in  the  world — the 
Kasalchok, 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  not  on  horseback!''  said  old  Boulba. 

But  soon  they  began  to  sec  a  number  of  aged  and 
grave  men,  respected  by  the  whole  setch,  and  whom  it 
had  elected  chiefs.  Tarass  knew  many,  and  Andry 
and  Ostap  heard  sucb  expressions  as  these : — 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Petcheritza  ?  " 

"Good  day,  Kosoloup!" 

"  Whence  come  you,  Tarass  ?  *' 

"And  you,  Doloto?" 

"Good  day,  Kirdiaga!" 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Bemen.  *' 

And  these  warriors  from  the  four  corners  of  Itussia 
embraced  warmly,  and  confused  questions  were  heard. 

"  What  is  become  of  Kassiao,  and  Borodavka,  and 
Kolopor,  and  Pidzichok  ?  " 

And  Tarass  heard  that  Borodavka  had  been  hung 
at  Tolopan;  that  Koloper  had  been  skinned  alive  at 
Kisikermen;  that  Pidzichok 's  head  had  been  salted,  and 
sent  in  a  tub  to  Constantinople.  Boulba  shook  his 
head,  and  muttered  sadly — 

"  They  were  good  Cossacks." 
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Pmthzx  what  hath  snared  thee,  heart? 
Is  it,  say,  a  honied  lip, 
O'er  whose  coral  bloom  thy  thought, 
Bee-like  hovering,  hath  been  caught, 
And,  bat  loitering  there  to  sip, 
From  its  sweetness  could  not  part  P 
Prithee,  what  hath  snared  thee,  heart  P 

"What  hath  caught  thee,  fancy  mine  ? 

Is  it,  say,  a  laughing  eye, 

The  fair  heaven  of  whose  blue 

Idly  thou  went'st  wand'ring  through, 

Till  thou,  silly  butterfly, 

Couldst  not  quit  its  chann'd  sunshine  P 

What  hath  caught  thee,  fancy  mine  P 


What  hath  witched  thee,  sober  thought  P 
Say,  was  it  a  diamond  wit, 
That,  as  thou  wast  straying  near, 
"With  its  spells  so  took  thine  ear, 
That  thou  couldst  not  fly  from  it — 
All  in  strange  enchantment  caught  r1 
What  hath  witched  thee,  sober  thought  P 

No!  though  lip  and  wit  awhile, 
And  the  glory  of  an  eye, 
You,  perchance,  had  captive  held; 
Soon  their  charms  you  back  had  spelled — 
Soon  their  witchery  lcarn'd  to  fly. 
Prisoners  to  her  smile  ye  be — 
What  from  that  shall  set  you  free  P 
Greenwich.  W.  C.  Bucket?. 
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MEMOIRS  ANft  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  SIR  ROBERf  MURRAY  KEltH,  t.t. 

EDITED    BY  MRS.  GILLESPIE  SUTTH.* 

Biographies  form  the  staple  of  our  current  literature. 
Their  proportion  in  the  list  of  new  books  is  larger 
now  than  at  any  former  period  of  which  we  recollect ; 
and  they  are  generally  those  of  parties  once  connected 
with  the  grave  political  movements  of  the  world — 
movements  that  have  ripened  and  passed  into  decay, 
combinations  that  were  formed,  and  are  broken  up  by 
the  new,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  energetic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  times. 

Sir  Robert  .Murray  Keith  was  descended  from  the 
great  family  who,  at  one  period,  wielded  an  influence 
in  Scotland  second  to  none  of  the  aristocratic  houses. 
A  large  part  of  their  possessions  were  centred  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, on  the  east  of  Scotland.  The  ruins  of 
their  strong  castle  of  Dunottar  form,  to  this  day, 
the  most  prominent  artificial  object  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Like  many  others  of  the  ancient  Scottish  fa- 
milies, they  preserved  their  allegiance,  through  various 
changes,  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  their  chief, 
the  Earl  Marischal,  received  James,  in  1715,  when 
he  made  that  unsuccessful  effort  for  a  crown,  put 
down  at  the  Sheriff  Muir  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  At 
that  period  James  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  travelled 
from  that  port  to  the  Castle  of  Dunottar.  He  remained 
there  for  some  time,  and  is  said  to  have  been  crowned 
at  Fetteresso,  a  neighbouring  mansion,  at  the  time 
belonging  also  to  the  Earl  Marischal.  Unlike  some 
of  the  other  Scottish  families,  whose  influence  was 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  houses  of  Guelph 
and  of  Stuart,  the  Keiths  and  the  Erskines  gave  all 
to  the  family  whom  they  favoured,  and  lost  all  in  their 
overthrow.  In  their  expulsion,  Scotland  lost,  and  the 
northern  powers  gained,  the  aid  and  services  of  great 
military  leaders.  The  family  of  8ir  Robert  Murray 
Keith  branched  off  from  the  elder  house  of  the  Keiths; 
before  those  disputes  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  country, 
which  terminated  in  so  many  forfeitures.  This  branch 
of  the  family  did  not  interfere,  apparently,  in  the  early 
struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  at  the  date  of 
the  later  rebellion,  Mr.  Keith,  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  was  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic missions  for  the  Government.  The  editress 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  family,  which  was 
for  three  centuries  undistinguished  amongst  those  of 
the  Scottish  squirearchy — the  family  of  a  Mearns 
laird,  with  neither  extensive  nor  favoured  posses- 
sions : — 

"  The  Keiths  of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire,  says  that  ac- 
curate antiquary  and  genealogist.  Sir  Walter  Scoit,  (whose 
well  known  friendship  for  one  gifted  member  of  the  family, 
led  him,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his  novel*,  to  jri  ve  this 
sketch  of  its  history^  descended  from  John  Keith,  fourth 
son  of  "William,  second  Karl  Marischal;  who  got  from  hi* 
father,  about  the  year  1480,  the  lands  of  Craig,  and  part  of 
Qsrvock,  in  that  county. 

"  Colonel  Robert  Keith,  of  Craig,  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  John,  had  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert 
Murray,  of  MurrayshaM,  one  son,  Robert  Keiih,  ambassador 
to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg*  who  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1774.  He  married  Margaret,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of  Caprinatop,  by  Janet,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Diok,  of  Prestonfleld;  and 


among  other  children  of  the  marriage  was  she  late  wall- 
known  diplomitist,  Air  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B.,  a  gens- 
imI  in  the  army,  aud  twentv  years  the  representative  of 
Great  Biitnin  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  Sir  Basil  Ketth,  who 
died  iu  1777,  governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica;  and  my 
1. 1 to  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  whose  inte- 
resting character  in  its  leading  points,  I  may  now  confess,  tbe 
lady  termed  M  rs.  Betbune  Baliol  was  designed  to  shadow 
out  j  aud  whose  death,  oecurrins  in  1819,  had  saddened  a 
wide  circle  much  attached  to  her,  as  well  for  her  genuine 
virtue  aud  amiable  qualities  ot  disposition  as  for  the  ex- 
tent of  information  which  she  possessed,  and  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  she  used  to  communicate  it. 

"  If  ever  these  endowments,  and  the  kindred  qualities  of 
unbending  integrity  and  uprightness,  in  public  and  private 
lile,  were  hereditary,  their  possession  by  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
and  the  sister  thus  worthily  commemorated,  may  be  meed 
to  the  precept  and  example  of  a  father,  who  seems  to  bare 
merited  and  enjoyed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  the  generation  among  whom  he  lived. 

"  Himself  the  son  ot  a  soldier,  and  of  no  unworthy  one, 
he  appears  never  to  have  failed  a  directly  military  situation; 
though  he  passed  several  years  of  bis  life  in  familiar  domes* 
tication  with  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  the  a-re,  as  secrr- 
tnry  to  the  forces,  with  the  combined  armies  under  the  great 
fori  of  Stair.  Of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Keith  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible  office,  numer- 
ous conbMential  documents,  showing  the  high  esteem  is 
which  he  was  held  by  his  noble  principal,  exist  to  bear 
test  roony ;  while  one  litt'e  record  of  a  transaction,  un- 
known, probably,  save  to  his  own  nearest  and  dearest,  sur- 
vives to  prove  the  nice  nense  of  honour  which  could  influence 
a  gentleman  of  very  smull,  though  ancient  estate,  with  s 
large  and  increasing  family,  t> decline,  as  inconsistent  vith 
his  public  character,  a  source  of  oertai  i  and  almost  nnlimited 
emolument;  which  some  might  have  deemed  not  incompati- 
ble with  a  secure  offloUl  situation,  whose  novelty  (for  it  was 
then,  it  seems,  for  the  first  time  filled),  moat  have  left  its 
liabilities  less  accurately  defined.  The  offer,  coached  in 
flattering  terms,  and  with  little  doubt  apparently  of  ready 
acceptance,  of  ahnring  with  him  (without  pecuniary  a  I- 
vances,  or  even  the  use  of  his  name )  the  eon  tract  for  supplying 
the  rtllied  armies,  then  about  io  enter  Germany,  is  still  ex- 
tant in  the  wiiting  of  the  liberal  proposer,  his  friend  Sir  Abra- 
ham Hume.  Aslipof  paper  afllxed  to  it,  simply  notes  (for  the 
sole  information  of  his  own  family)  that  it  was  declined 
by  Mr.  Keith  as  nnsuit  ible  to  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
public  service." 

Mr.  Keith  was  long  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions; 
and  his  son,  therefore,  enjoyed  an  hereditary  predilec- 
tion for  the  sphere  which  he  was  subsequently  to 
occupy.  The  family  of  Mr.  Keith  acquired  a  high 
standing  in  society,  a  permanent  place  and  a  "goodly" 
fame  in  the  records  of  their  country.  The  diplomatic 
and  military  services  of  the  sons,  however  able,  in- 
teresting, and  successful,  have  not  secured  for  tbem 
the  degree  of  laudable  notoriety  that  has  been  gained 
— by  the  fortuitous  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  that  "excellent  lady,"  Mrs.  Bethune Baliol— for 
their  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith ;  so  fully  does 
"  the  ideal"  often  overshadow  "  the  real"  in  tradition. 

MARIA  THERESA  OP  HUKGART. 

The  early  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Keith,  the  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Murray  Keith,  and  our  ambassador  at  Vienna 
in  1749.  The  correspondence  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  many  political  events  of  that  period,  and 
upon  the  actors  who,  a  hundred  years  since,  occupied 
the  political  arena  of  Europe.  The  subjoined  letter  from 
Mr.  Keith  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  nature  of  this  correspondence  : — 


•  2  vols.    London :  Henry  Colburn.    1649. 
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"Vienna,  May  7,  1749. 
*  My  Lord— I  yesterday  delivered  the  King  s  letters  of 
notification  at  the  appartement,  to  their  Imperial  Majesties, 
who  both  received  with  satisfaction  the  news  of  the  increase 
of  his  Majesty's  family,  and  desired  me  to  mike  their  com- 
pliments of  congratulation  to  the  King  npon  this  occrnion, 
and  to  return  their  thanks  for  this  mark  of  his  attention. 
1  he  delivery  of  these  letters  gave  me  the  opportunity  nf  :. 
pretty  long  con  vers  ation  with  both  tue  Emperor  and  Em- 

J »re»s,  bat  separately.  In  that  with  her  Majesty,  I  in- 
armed her  that  your  Grace  hid  received  my  disp  itches, 
and  hod  laid  them  beforo  the  Kiug  ;  and  that  the  content* 
of  them  bad  given  his  Majesty  great  satisfaction  in  every 
respect.  The  Empress  expressed  great  pleasure  ;  she  snid 
■be  was  very  happy  to  find  that  the  King  Approved  their 
ideas,  and  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions 
for  maintaining  the  pjaca  of  the  North,  and  the  general 
tranquility  of  Europe.  She  said  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  in  their  present  circumstances  ;  and  her 
Majesty  added,  that  it  should  always  be  her  study  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  the  new  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  the  King,  and  that  she  thought  things  were  more  hap- 
pily in  such  a  situation,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  Courts 
so  very  much  united,  that  she  could  foresee  nothing  that 
conld  happen  to  lessen  that  harmony  which  was  so  neoer- 
eary  for  their  mutual  safety. 

"After  I  had  left  the  Empress,  the  Emperor  did  me  the 
honour  to  desire  that  t  would  go  with  him  into  the  garden  ; 
and,  when  we  were  there,  his  Majesty  began  a  conversation 
in  the  most  amicable  manner  in  the  world,  tie  said,  I 
might  assure  the  King  my  master,  that  however  defective 
I  h«y  might  be  now  and  then  in  form*,  tbey  were  '  des  hon 
*ete*ge»$au  fond*  and  that  wo  should  always  find  them 
so ;  tint  they  were  very  sensible  of  his  Majesty's  friendship 
upon  all  occasions,  and  should  never  fail,  on  their  side,  in 
making  suitable  returns.  The  Emperor  then  talked  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  said  that  ii  was 
both  their  interest  and  inclination  to  hin<ier  any  newfl.me 
front  breaking  out  which  might  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quility ;  that  they  would  heartily  concur  with  his  Majesty  in 
every  measure  that  could  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  end ; 
and  that,  be  hoped,  considering  the  present  disposition  of 
France,  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  any  new  dis- 
turbances. He  said,  however,  bo  could  not  help  having 
fine  apprehensions  from  the  preparations  the  King  of 
Prussia  hid  made,  and  the  great  expense  he  had  put  him- 
self to ;  which,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  that  Prince's 
disposition,  he  could  not  imagine  he  would  do  without  some 
view  of  turning  it  to  account.9' 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr,  Keith's  early  correspond- 
ence consists  of  anecdotes  regarding  the  celebrated 
Mam  Theresa,  who  swayed  the  interests  of  Germany 
and  of  Hungary.  The  British  alliance  with  Prussia, 
and  the  repugnance  of  the  Empress  to  the  claims  and 
the  rapid  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  caused  a  temporary 
umbrage  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Vienna, 
which,  without  impairing  the  esteeem  expressed  by 
the  Empress  or  her  minister,  the  celebrated  Count 
Be  Kaunitz,  for  Mr.  Keith,  led  necessarily  to  his  re- 
tirement from  Vienna,  on  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France. 

TBEES  AND  ENTAILS. 

Both  the  elder  and  younger  Keiths  were  excel- 
lent epistolary  correspondents ;  and  in  their  long  ab- 
sences from  their  native  country,  they  never  forgot 
the  friends  it  contained,  or  the  prosperity  which  they 
desired  for  them  and  for  ii  The' truth  of  Dr.  John- 
son's reproach,  regarding  the  paucity  of  our  trees,  be- 
gan to  strike"  many  Scotch  gentlemen  a  century  since; 
and  to  that  fact  we  may  attribute  its  removal  front  the 
lowland  parts  of  the  country,  although  to  the  present 
•lay  fully  more  progress  has  been  made  in  suppressing 
than  hi  planting  Highland  forests.  Writing  to  the  Earl 
of  Batoafres,  from  Vienna,  in  1753,  the  elder  Keith 
says: — > 

"  1  give  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart,  on  the  rapid  Increase 
of  your  family ;  and  t  hope  you  will  still  live  many  years  to 
beget  children  and  plant  trees— the  first  for  the  service,  the" 


last  for  the  ornament  of  Scotland.  When,  or  if  ever,  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  country,  or  your  Lordship, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no 
mm  wishes  the  prosperity  of  my  country  more  sincerely 
than  myself,  nnd  thnt  no  man  ran  he  with  more  sincerity 
;md  regard  than  1  am  my  Lord  Balcarres's  most  humble 
and  must  obeuient  servant,  Kobt.  Keith.'* 

Nineteen  years  later,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  the 
son,  was  writing  from  the  same  city,  to  his  sister  Anne, 
reminding  her  of  his  anxiety  for  trees : — 

"  And  now  pray,  my  dear  Anne,  let  me  appoint  you  my  sub- 
stitute with  G ,*  to  din  into  his  ears, '  Trees,  trees,  trees* 

every  time  you  meet  him.  I  have  not  a  twig  of  his  planting  at 
the  hall,  and  I  own  I  expected  a  forest.  This  is  no  joking  mat- 
ter ;  f  I  would  rather  be  master  of  a  handsome  plantation,  and 
hedge-rows,  than  of  a  mine  of  gold ;  so  you  know  you  can,  and 
will  pursue  it.  You  shall  be  the  ranger  of  the  new  forest  in 
Tweeddale,  and  your  husband,  when  you  get  one,  shall  be  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches." 

"The  Wood  o'  Mar1 '  in  these  days  was  not  the  bonny 
hill  o'  heather  that  honest  Andrew  supposed;  if  by 
the  name  he  meant  to  express  the  great  forest  of 
Braemar,  then  studded  with  trees  stately  as  any  in  the 
noble  forest  of  Compeigne ;  and  now,  thanks  to  extra- 
vagance and  entails!  studded  as  thickly  with  stumps, 
overgrown  by  cranberry-bushes.  "  The  Wood  o'  Mar" 
supplied  the  finest  pine  timber  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  not  excepting  the  forest  of  Bothiemurcus  \ 
but  it  is  stripped,  peeled,  and  bare,  without  a  young 
sapling  coming  up  to  shelter  the  heather.  The  curse 
of  principalities  instead  of  estates  is  ruining  Scotland, 
and,  indeed,  by  a  slower  process,  the  Other  two  leading 
portions  of  the  empire.  Interference  with  private  pro- 
perty would  be  a  still  greater  evil,  and  a  yet  quicker 
ruin ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  this  source  of 
barren  wretchedness.  We  have  only  to  undo  the 
law  of  entail,  to  improve  our  soil,  amend  our 
climate,  treble  our  trees,  quadruple  our  produce,  and, 
of  course,  double  our  population,  reducing  nothing  but 
pauperism,  crime,  and  police  rates.  The  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  advice,  "Plant,  gentlemen;  plant," 
has  not  been  entirely  cast  away.  It  has  been  followed 
wherever  it-  was  available ;  but  the  owner  of  entailed 
estates  has  no  interest  except  to  cut  down  and  destroy. 
Many  gentlemen,  in  that  position,  light  against  their 
own  and  their  family's  interests  ;  but  the  conflict  is 
unjust  for  them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  exam- 
ple, has  planted  more  we  believe  than  any  proprietor 
in  the  north  country,  upon  an  entailed  estate ;  and  we 
now  see  it  stated  that  he  seeks,  very  properly,  to  break 
the  entail  which  of  necessity  renders  the  owner  of  the 

^..        .1  II  -  ...  -■■■■!■  .1..I .1-1 

*  Mr  ft.  M.  Keith's  bailiff,  on  his  property  iti  Tweed- 
dale. 

+  This  alludes  to  an  amusing  anecdote,  (just  eommnni- 
cated  to  the  editor),  occurring  in  a  letter  from  Sir  R  M. 
Keith  to  his  sister,  when  travelling  in  France  in  1764.  ''Yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  passing  through  the  noble  forest  of 
Compeigne,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning,  as  follows, 
my  man  Andrew,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  great  sagacity. 
*  Pray  Andrew,  saw  you  ever  so  line  a  forest  as  the  one  we 
have  come  through  f '  *  Sir,'  quoih  Andrew,  *  the  forest  is  a 
gay  forest ;  but  1'se  warrant  I've  seen  other  forests  before 
now.'  'Where,  Andrew?  Have  yon  anything  like  this 
in  Athol?'  'Ay,  sir.  I  wish  your  honour  bad  only  seen 
the  Duke  of  Perth's  grit  forest  in  onr  country  ?  He  has  a 
hantle  of  fine  deers  in't,  and  Colonel  Graeme  pays  a  h under 
pun's  sterling  by  the  year,  jkt  till  keep  the  dears  free 
bein'  destroyed  iniilt.1  '  Well,  Andrew,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
what  you  say ;  but  are  the  trees  in  that  forest  as  fine  as 
those  we  saw  to-day?'  f  Tree*,  sir /'  qnoih  Andrew,  "no, 
sir,  there's  no  a  stannta'  stick  In  the  Duke's  grit  forest;  but 
it's  a*  bonny  hill  and  heather,  like  the  wood*'  Mdr.*  O, 
patriotism,  patriotism,  thy  errors  art  beaati i  el !  I  embraced 
my  man  Andrew,  *ad  «e  pursued  our  joanuy." 
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extensive  estates  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon,  an  ab- 
sentee. The  immediate  results  of  entails  are  not 
their  only  evils.  Absenteeism  is  greatly  promoted, 
and  often,  indeed,  rendered  absolutely  uecessary  by  the 
successive  accumulation  of  entails.  Even  if  the  laws 
were  not  entirely  repealed,  it  would  be  well  for  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  to  enact  that  they  should  ouly 
operate  in  favour  of  heirs  resident  in  the  resjxjctive 
countries,  or  who  proposed  to  make  their  habitual 
residence  in  them. 

THE  RUSSIAN   EMBASSY. 

Reverting  to  the  Keiths,  and  diplomacy,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Keith  was  transferred  from  Vienna  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  from  attending  on  Maria  Theresa  to  wait  upon 
the  future  Catherine  IE.  He  disliked  the  chauge,  a* 
men  of  less  experience  in  the  world  would  have  done ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  March,  1758,  he 
experienced  a  sad  difference  between  the  "stiff  cere- 
monial of  the  Northern  Court,  and  his  occasional 
political  quarrels "  with  "the  accomplished  Maria 
Theresa.' •  He  found  the  future  Catherine  II.  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  began  to  compassionate  her  position  at 
once.  He  learned,  subsequently,  that  she  could  take 
care  of  her  own  interests.  The  kind  of  correspondence 
hi  which  diplomatists  occasionally  indulge,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  dated 
in  May,  1758  : — 

"  The  measures  of  this  Court  will,  I  believe,  be  determined 
by  the  good  or  bad  success  of  the  King  of  Prussia'*  arms  agsinst 
the  EmpretsQnecii.  I  have  reason  to  think  they  are  weary  of 
the  war,  and  I  know  they  hare  not  a  shilling  to  rub  upon  one 
another." 

We  find  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Keith  until  the 
month  of  May,  1760,  when  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Holdernesse  is  inserted,  in  which  he  requests 
permission  to  return  home.  We  insert  the  letter  as 
it  stands,  for  several  reasons : — 

.    "  Mb.  Kbith,  to  the  Eabl  of  Holder*essk. 

"St.  Petersburg.  May  2-13,  1760. 

"My  Lord — The  season  of  tho  year  advancing  very  fast, 
and  the  summer  bein?  very  short  in  (his  country,  I  must 
bop  leave  to  put  yoar  Lordship  in  mind  of  what  I  formerly 
hinted  to  you,  of  my  desire  of  returning:  home.  Your  Lord- 
ship knows  th:»t  I  accepted  of  thu  commission  merely  in 
obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  ami  at  (he  desire  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  your  Lordship,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  it  should  not  last  above  two  or  three 
years  at  most.  That  term  will  now  be  very  soon  elapsed, 
and,  which  is  worse,  without  my  bavin?  been  of  any  use  to 
hit  Majesty's  service  io  this  post,  which,  whatever  defects  I 
may  otherwise  have,  has  not  been  owing  cither  to  want  of 
diligence  or  zeal.* 

"  Probably  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  Court  on  my 
arrival,  and  since,  would  have  made  it  difficult  for  a  much 
older  minister  to  succeed;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  see 
very  little  hopes  of  things  mending  here  for  some  time,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  dunger  to  the  King's  service  in  any 
respect  by  my  being  recalled,  especially  as  your  Lordship 
has  a  whole  summer  before  you  to  choose  one  in  my  place. 
But,  beside  the  above,  yonr  Lordship  may  easily  think  that 
at  my  age  it  is  very  natural  to  wish  for  a  retreat,  and  to  re- 
turn to  my  family,  which  I  have  now  been  absent  from  near 
twenty  years.  The  consideration  of  health  is  likewise  of 
some  weight,  though  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  expose  that, 

*  This  must  have  been  rendered  apparent  to  his  superiors 
(by  whom  his  recall  was  happily  refused,  till  opportunities 
of  rendering  to  his  country,  and  its  ally  the  King  of  Prussia, 
very  eminent  services,  were  opened  by  a  new  reign)  by  tbe 
frequent  though  ineffectual  arguments  in  favour  of  peace 
with  the  former,  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  tho  latter 
(whoso  kingdom  it  sounds  strange  to  us  to  hear  that  Russia 
then  seriously  talked  of  M  taking  and  retaining  for  herself") 
which  all  the  previous  dispatches  of  the  British  Minister 
contain. 


or  my  life  itself,  for  the  service  of  so  irraoious  a  master ; 
and  two  attacks  of  fever  which  I  had  last  winter  make  me 
dread  the  approach  of  that  season.  All  these  reasons,  joiued 
to  your  indulgence  for  me,  will  induce  your  Lordship,  1  hop? , 
to  use  your  good  offices  with  tho  Kiug  in  my  behalf,  and  to 
prevail  upon  His  Majostv  to  condescend  to  grant  my  request, 
j  When  your  Lor.tship  iufotmed  mo  some  time  a*o  thai  His 
|  Majesty  had  been  plasel  to  entrust  mo  with  credit  for  a 
Urge  *um  of  money.*  yon  forgot  to  mention  in  whose  hands 
the  money  was  lodged.  I  must  therefore  beg  the  favour  to 
know  upon  whom  I  may  draw,  if  occasion  should  require:  I 
mean  only  for  sueli  gratitications  as  1  may  judge  it  necessary 
to  make,  from  time  to  time,  to  particular  persons  ;  for,  as  I 
said  then,  I  see  not  tho  Miiallcst  appearance,  at  present,  of 
lay  iD^  out  considerable  sums  to  nnv  advantage.  I  beg  leave, 
before  I  end  this  letter,  to  recommend  to  your  Lord  ship's 
protection  niv  two  sous.  What  they  w  Uh  for  themselves  is 
the  rank  of  Lieutcnnm-Coloixl  for  the  eldest,  and  apo»l-*bip 
for  V.o  sailor:  nnd  I  would  fain  hope  that,  by  the  assistance 
of  yonr  Lordship,  they  mny  attain  their  wishes  before  (he 
war  ends ;  for  if  they  should  not,  they  would  have  no  hold 
of  anything,  and  have  their  fortune  to  begin  again,  as  much 
as  it  they  had  never  terved.f 

"  I  have  one  reason  which  makes  me  hope  for  success  in 
my  request  lo  retire,  viz.,  that  it  is  tht  first  favour  that  em 
I  asked  for  myself ;  for  I  can  venture  to  say,  and  I  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  it  to  nil  the  Secretaries  of  Stale,  that  in  the 
cour&e  of  twenty  years  that  I  hare  served  tbe  Crown,  I  never 
desired  increase  of  honours  or  appointments,  I  never  asked 
for  any  employment,  nor  ever  refused  any,  when  it  was 
thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  the  service  of  my  royal  master. 

"  If  your  Lordship  will  bo  bo  good  as  use  yonr  credit  with 
his  Majesty  for  my  obtaining  this  rrqneat,  I  shall  consider 
it  a  tm»t  particular  favour,  and  it  will  add  to  the  respect 
with  which  I  always  am,  &c., 

"  R.  Keith/* 

The  passage  regarding  the  large  sum  at  Mr.  Keith's 
credit  somewhere,  but  where  he  was  not  informed, 
shows  how  our  ancestors'  money  went,  and  how  care- 
lessly it  was  circulated.  The  request  in  favour  of  his 
two  sons  was  certainly  not  unreasonable,  when  pre- 
ferred by  a  diplomatist  who,  after  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, in  the  stations  of  distinction,  could  say  in  his 
appeal  to  the  source  of  patronage  that,  he  "never  de- 
sired increase  of  honours  or  appointments"  to  himself. 
The  statement  is  highly  creditable  to  a  poor  Mearns 
laird,  who  had  been  successfully  ambassador  from 
Britain  to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh.  Equally  credit- 
able to  the  minister  is  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  private  letters,  dated  on  the  9th  of  -Tune,  in  the 
same  year,  and  writteu  under  the  fear  tnat  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  imitate  "  that  ignominious  campaign  of 
1757,  which,"  he  says,  "  I  could  wish  blotted  from  the 
History  of  England" — 

"  I  have  one  solid  comfort  in  the  midst  of  my  most  distrsfi- 
fut  situation;  which  is,  that  I  have  done  my  duty  honestly 
and  freely,  without  consulting  to  please,  or  acquire  friends. 
I  have  sacrificed  my  ambition  to  the  public  weal.  I  bsve,  in 
some  measure,  regained  the  confidence  of  the  hero,  with 
whom  I  live ;  and  he  bears  from  me  what,  perhaps,  be, 
would  not  have  patience  to  do  from  another.  This  is,  in  troth, 
the  reason  why  1  remain  here.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible 
I  may  be  recalled,  though  I  have  not  asked  it  I  shall 
retire  with  pleasure,  for  I  am  well  able  to  justify  every- 
thing I  have  done.  I  heartily  wish  every  man  concerned  io 
pnblio  business  were  in  the  same  happy  situation." 

The  subsidy  to  «iie  King  of  Prussia  was  suspended 
that  year.  The  History  of  Prussia,  by  Leopold  B&nke, 
would  prove  n  great  hclpto  understand  thepositionoftbc 
King  of  Prussia  in  these  affairs  with  Britain.  A  trausla* 

*  £100,000  had  been  placed  at  Mr.  Keith's  disposal. 

f  Tbo  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Keith,  by  Mr.  Pitt, about  this 
period,  shows  that  tho  request  regarding  these  promotions 
was  roost  readily  granted, (if  not,  indeed,  anticipated  by  that 
great  minister),  and  that  on  the  ground  of  acknowledged 
desert  on  the  part  of  the  sorts,  as  well  as  the  parent.  The 
denial,  or  at  least  evasion,  of  Mr  Keith's  request,  to  be  re- 
called, so  frequently  renewed,  opened  to  his  talents  tbe 
influential  sphere  wh'ieh  Russia  had  hitherto  failed  to  pre- 
sent to  bis  tried  experience  in  negotiations. 
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tion,  in  three  volumes,  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  has  been  recently  published,*  forming  a  very 
readable  work.  The  interference  of  Britain  most  unne- 
cessarily in  the  continental  affairs  of  the  last  century, 
creeps  out  in  every  chapter,  and  the  excessive  cost  to 
this  country  is  often  made  manifest. 

Oar  Parliament  was  perpetually  voting  subsidies. 
In  the  year  1744,  although  harassed  with  events  at 
home,  and  threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion,  a  sub- 
sidy of  £150,000  was  voted  to  Maria  Theresa,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  France, 
through  Alsatia ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  money  been 
paid,  than  the  Queen  withdrew  her  whole  army  from 
that  province."  [Duff's  translation  of  Ranke,  vol.  3, 
p.  247,]  Maria  Theresa  was  accused  of  looking  entirely 
to  her  own  interests ;  and  merely  desiring  to  have  suffi- 
cient means  for  opposing  Prussia  while  at  the  time  the 
policy  of  this  country  comprised  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  Prussian  influence.  The  House  of  Brunswick 
should  find  its  surest  ally  in  the  House  of  Brandenburgh, 
by  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Prussian,  monarchy 
and  the  increase  of  Prussian  influence  have  been  sup- 
ported at  a  serious  cost  to  the  country.  Lord  Cat- 
tarel,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  English 
councils,  retired  from  office  at  this  juncture,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Harrington,  "  who  had  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  Prussia 
with  those  of  England."  An  immediate  under- 
standing with  Prussia  was  not,  however,  completed 
then,  although  Harrington  greatly  desired  that  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  subsidies  were  continued  to 
Maria  Theresa;  and,  even  in  the  eventful  year  1745, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  civil  war,  which 
ultimately  broke  out,  and  when  an  undisciplined  army, 
composed  of  Highland  clans,  twice  defeated  the  regu- 
lar forces  in  pitched  battles,  and  made '  themselves 
masters  of  the  North,  marching  to  Derby,  in  the  heart 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  even  threatening  London, 
while  the  best  part  of  the  British  army  was  employed 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  following  soma  had  been  voted 
as  subsidies: — 

To  Sardinia,      £200,000 

Cologne,           34,299 

Mayence,           8,620 

Maria  Theresa,              500,000 

A  further  subsidy,  u  to  make  good  such  other  trea- 
ties as  are  or  shall  be  made  with   his  Majesty's 

allies,  and  for  other  services  for  the  year  1745;*  500,000 


£1,232,919 

Taking  into  account  the  value  of  money  a  century 
since,  we  consider  this  sum  equivalent  to  a  present 
vote  of  £4,000,000,  and  equal  to  the  value  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Hanover,  at  a  fair  market  price. 

Even  this  immense  expenditure  was  not  undertaken 

for  a  purpose  which  was  considered  consistent  with 

British  interests,  but  one  which  the  historian  of  Prussia 

supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  views  of  our  Ministry, 

for  he  says,  page  251,  vol.  3 : — 

u  The  English  Ministers,  while  they  wished  the  King  of  Prussia 
all  possible  success,  nevertheless  allowed  the  attack  upon  Silesia 
to  take  place  without  opposition  or  remonstrance.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  armaments  of  Prince  Charles  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Weissenfels  were  mainly  defrayed  by  English  money,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  or  the  wish  of  England  that 
the  Austrian  arms  should  be  successful." 

-  *  London :  John  Murray. 
VOl,  XVI.— HO,  GLXXXIX, 


All  our  expenditure  and  inconsistencies  were  caused 
by  the  violent  temper,  the  stubbornness,  and  the  Ger- 
man leanings  of  George  II.,  a  prince  in  whom  a  strange 
intermingling  of  good  and  bad  qualities — of  great  and 
small  vices  and  virtues — failed  to  produce  a  great 
monarch ;  although  it  gave  Britain  a  German  full  of 
German  tendencies,  like  his  predecessor,  for  a  king* 
The  year  1745,  probably,  produced  some  change  in 
his  character.  The  army  was  beaten,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  at  Foutenoy,by  the  French  forces,  strengthened  by 
the  Irish  brigades;  and  the  invasion  of  Charles  Stuart 
compelled  the  King  to  fall  back  on  an  alliance  with  the 
Northern  German  Protestant  powers,  whom  we  imme- 
diately commenced  to  subsidise  at  the  rate  of  more?  than 
half  a  million  annually,  and  which,  at  the  time,  was,'  per- 
haps, little  less  than  an  equivalent  for  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lions, or  half  the  annual  cost  of  our  navy  now.  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell  was,  at  that  time,  our  envoy  to  Prussia, 
and  he  had  passed  so  many  years  at  the  Prussian  Court, 
that  he  had  formed  a  great  attachment  to  the  Prussian 
monarch,  and  yet  writes  as  we  have  quoted,  regarding  his 
own  conduct ;  and  the  efforts  made  by  him  to  discharge 
his  duty,  "  Fairly,  honestly,  and  freely,"  to  his  country. 
In  1762,  a  fit  of  economy  seized  our  Ministry,  and  the 
subsidy  to  Prussia  was  stopped,  while  Russia  was  at 
war  with  Austria,  and  threatened — nay,  invaded  by 
Russia.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Keith  was  enabled  to 
render  great  services  to  Prussia,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  war — services  and 
their  result  for  which  Frederick  expressed  sincere 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Keith  appears  to  have*  had  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  Emperor,  and  to  have  greatly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct,  but  the  end  was  approaching. 
In  the  early  part  of  1762,  the  Emperor,  Peter  III., 
continued  his  reforms,  but  he  was  literally  doing 
too  much  good  to  be  safe ;  and  Mr.  Keith  thus  de- 
scribes the  rebellion  of  his  wife,  Catherine  II.,  by 
whom  he  was  overthrown : — 

"  'About  eight  o'clock  that  same  evening,  the  Empress, on 
horseback,  marched  out  of  town  at  the  head  of  10,000  or 
12,000  men,  with  a  great  train  of  artillery,  on  the  road  to 
Peterhoff,  in  order  to  attack  the  Emperor,  whether  at  Peter- 
hoff  or  Oranionbaum  ;  and  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
we  received  the  accounts  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  having, 
without  striking  a  stroke,  surrendered  his  person,  and  re- 
signed his  crown.  The  few  authentic  circumstances  of  this 
great  event  which  I  have  beon  able  to  pick  up  are,  that  this 
affair  had  been  long  contriving,  but  was  hastened  in  the  exe- 
cution by  one  of  the  conspirators  baring  been  arrested  the 
day  before,  upon  some  indignant  words  he  had  let  drop ; 
Ibis  alarmed  the  others,  who,  for  fear  of  a  total  discovery, 
resolved  to  go  to  work  immediately,  and,  in  consequence, 
sent  some  of  their  number  in  the  night-time  to  Peterhoff  to 
apprise  the  Empress,  and  to  represent  the  necessity  of  her 
repairing  to  town  without  loss  of  time.  It  was,  I  think,  one 
Orlow,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who  was  charged 
with  this  commission,  and  who,  having  got  admission  about 
four  in  the  morning  into  her  Imperial  Majesty's  bed- 
chamber, informed  her  of  her  danger.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  she  oould  get  dressed,  the  Empress  slipped  oat  of  the 
palace— some  say  by  a  back  door,  others  by  a  window- 
without  one  single  servant  of  either  sex ;  and,  after  several 
little  accidents,  such  as  horses  tiring,  Ac,  arrived  in  town 
about  six  o'clock,  and  went  herself  to  the  caserne  of  the 
Ismaeloffskey  Guards,  which  she  found  under  arms,  with 
their  colonel,  the  Hetinan  Kasomorosky,  at  their  head,  ready 
to  receive  her.  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  or  information  of  the  affair  till  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  when,  being  upon  the  road  from 
Oranienbaum  to  Peterhoff,  he  was  met  by  a  servant  of  Leon 
Nariahkio,  who  acquainted  bim  with  the  situation  of  affaire 
in  town.  His  Majesty  had  proceeded  to  Peterhoff,  and  he 
learned  there  the  manner  in  which  the  Empress  had  left 
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that  plaoe — her  departure  having  been  concealed  by  the 
bed-chamber  women  from  the  ladies  and  other  courtiers,  by 
the  pretence  of  indisposition. 

M  *  From  that  moment,  there  was  nothing  but  confusion 
and  despair  amongst  the  Emperor's  small  eourt,  and  no 
resolution  of  any  kind  was  taken  till  very  late  in  the  evening, 
when  his  Imperial  Majesty,  with  all  bis  train,  ladies  and 
pent  lemon,  went  on  board  of  a  galley  that  rode  before 
PeterhoiT,  and  snilcd  orer  to  Cronstadt,  in  ths  hone  of  being 
receirod  there.  But  Telegin,  a  commissioner  ot  the  admi- 
ralty, nnd  Mardisou,  a  vico-admirul,  who  were  sent  down 
in  tho  m»Ttiinjj  from  retershnrgh,  had  pot  the  start  of 
him;  nnd  when  the  Emperor  approached  the  harbour,  he 
was  not  only  refused  admittance,  but  tb resumed  to  be  6 red 
upon.  The  oonfusiou  and  despair,  ns  you  may  easily 
imagine,  were  now  grcstly  increased  ;  ami  the  iniIIpv,  with 
the  other  boat*  that  attended,  returned,  tnktnu  different 
routes,  some  to  PrterhofF,  and  the  Emperor  to  Oraiiimioanii), 
with  a  very  small  attendance. 

'- '  On  the  morning  of  Saturday, on  hew  ing  that  the  Em- 
press was  drawing  near  with  so  great  a  force,  the  Kmperor 
sent  Prince  Galitiin  and  General  Ismaeloff  to  her  Mnj<t»iy 
with  proposals  ;  and,  alter  some  time,  Ismaeloff  returned 
with  a  piper,  roady  drawn  up,  containing  a  resignation  of 
the  crown,  whioh  the  Emperor  signed,  and  then  got  into  a 
coach  along  with  that  officer,  snd  took  the  road  to  Peter- 
fa  off;  bnt  whither  he  was  carried,  or  where  he  is  gone,  I 
am  absolutely  ignorant. 

u  *  It  is  reported  that,  in  tbe  above-mentioned  paper,  there 
was  a  clause,  declaring  that  the  Emperor  should  have 
liberty  to  retire  to  Holstein,  if  he  thought  proper. 

"  *  Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  and  important  transac- 
tion ;  and  her  Imperial  Majesty,  after  passing  the  nij*ht  at  :< 
country  house  of  Prince  Kurraken'*.  returned  to  town  on 
8und:iy  morning,  and  having  heard,  in  p.'tssiu?,  mass  at 
the  Admiralty  oooreh.  went  straight  to  the  summer  palace, 
whore  she  and  her  sen,  the  Ornnd  Duke,  have  taken  up  their 
residence,  nud  w litre  people  of  nil  degrees  were  admitted 
to  kiss  her  hands.  With  regard  to  the  motives  of  this  Mad- 
den revolution,  it  is  plain  that  the  resumption  of  the  ohurch 
lands,  and  the  neglect  of  the  clergy,  were  tho  principal ;  aud 
th*  next  to.theac,  the  severe  discipline  which  the  Emperor 
endeavoured  to  introduce  among  the  troops,  particularly  the 
geards,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  prcat  idleness  and  lei- 
sure ;  and  the  discontent  was  heightened  by  the  resolution 
bis  Imperial  Majesty  had  taken  of  carrying  a  great  part  of 


that  corps  into  Germany  with  bira,  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  Deumark,  a  meature  disagreeable  to  the  whole  nation, 
who  lamented  greatly  their  being  drawn  into  new  extremes 
and  new  dingers  for  tbe  Duchy  of  HoUt^n,  (which  they 
considered  as  a  triflin*  object,  and  entirely  indinVrent  to 
Russia)  just  after  the  Empeior  had  saorifloed  the  conquests 
made  by  the  Russian  army,  and  which  were  of  importance 
to  Russia,  to  his  friendship  for  the  Kins  of  Prussia. 

•"Several  other  small  lireumstsnees,  2  really  exaggerated, 
and  artfully  represented  and  im  pro  veil,  contributed  greatly 
to  tho  fall  of  this  unhappy  prince,  who  had  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  never  die!  a  violent  or  cruel  action  in  the 
course  of  his  *hort  reign ;  but  who,  from  aversion  to  bnsi- 
ness,  and  tbe  unhappy  ehoireof  favoniite*.  who  encooragod 
him  in  it,  let  eveiyihing  fall  into  confusion ;  and  fro«u  a 
false  notion  he  liad  adopted  of  bavins  Hxed  the  s6>c- 
tious  ot  the  nation.  b7  In* ours  e»«ii fined  in  the  beeta. 
ning  of  his  reign,  fell  into  an  indolence  aud  security  wbicu 
proved  fatal  to  him.*' 

This  revolution  overturned  the  policy  pursued  by 
Peter,  giving  a  new  complexion  to  European  politics.  It 
removed  a  democratic  despot  to  substitute  in  bis  place 
tbe  most  intriguing  and  artful  woman  of  Europe.  The 
Keiths  seem  to  have  fallen  singularly  amongst  female 
sovereigns.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  won  his  spurs  as 
a  diplomatist  by  his  spirited  and  successful  defence  of 
George  the  Third'ssisterjthe  unfortunate  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, and  completed  his  career  by  the  pacification  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, of  Austria,  Russia*  and  Turkey.  His  non-official 
correspondence  is  playful  aud  amusing,  castiug  fit- 
ful, but  useful  light,  over  many  of  the  events  of  his 
period.  Amongst  his  letters,  those  to  his  sister 
Anne,  and  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  whom  Junius  designates 
as  a  successful  placeman,  arc  the  best.  His  brother, 
Basil,  was  knighted,  and  made  governor  of  Jamaica; 
and  wo  may  take  a  few  more  pages,  at  another  time, 
to  show  how  these  fortunate  and  honest  diplomatist* 
thought  and  wrote  in  their  private  capacity. 
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Leourjs  on  Medical  Minions*    Edinburgh  :  Sutherland 

acd  Knox. 
Thesis  lectures  were  lately  delivered  at  tbe  instance  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society.     The  volume  contains  a 

Prefatory  Essay,"  by  Professor    Alison. — Lecture  I. 

Introductory, w     by  Professor     Miller. — Lecture     II. 

The  importance  of  Medical  Missions,"  by  Rev.W.  Swan, 
lately  missionary  in  Siberia.- — Lecture  III.  "  The  quali- 
fications of  a  Medical  Missionary/'  by  Win.  Brown,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society. — Lecture  IV. 
•«  The  duties  of  a  Medical  Missionary,"  by  Rev.  J. 
Watson. — Lecture  V.  "  The  SacrednesH  of  Medicine  as 
a  Profession,"  by  Dr.  Wilson. — Lecture  VI.  «  The 
Responsibilities  attaching  to  the  Profession  of  Medicine," 
by  Dr.  Coldstream. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  two  exceptions,  these  lectures 
have  been  prepared  and  delivered  by  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  medical  profession  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  sight  to  witness  so  many  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  coming  forward  as  the  advocates  of 
the  spread  of  diviue  truth,  and  affording  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  their  noble  and  valuable  profession  no  longer 
deserves  to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being  more  friendly 
to  infidelity  than  to  Christianity,  Religion,  we  are  con- 
vineed,  numbers  some  of  its  warmest  and  most  devoted 
supporters  in  the  medical  profession. 


We  like  the  name  of  this  volume,  «  Medical  Missions." 
It  reminds  us  so  much  of  tbe  early  missions  of  whioh  we 
read  in  the  New  Testament — those  missions  conducted 
by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the  healing  art  was  so  often  and  so  suc- 
cessfully had  recourse  to.  One  of  the  chief  things  that 
strikes  the  reader  of  the  Gospels  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  medical  missionaries — that  they  sought 
to  benefit  the  soul  by  benefiting  the  body;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that,  iti  their  hands,  this  was  a  must 
successful  way  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  nations. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  expedient  has  been 
sadly  overlooked  by  the  church  in  modern  times,  and  that 
if  she  would  wish  more  to  resemble  her  divine  head,  it  is 
high  time  this  feature  of  missious  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
her  future  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Hedeemer's 
kingdom.  Why  should  an  instrumentality  so  valuable  be 
left  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  ?  Let  the 
cause  of  truth  now  get  the  advantage  of  it  too. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  of  a  superior  order ;  the 
lectures  are  eloquent,  earnest,  judicious,  intelligent,  and 
scriptural,  and  they  will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  An  idta 
may  be  formed  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  from  tho 
following  extract,  taken  from  the  introductory  lecture:— 

"  And,  at  the  outset,  let  me  shortly  state  tbe  object  winch  it 
is  proposed,  at  least  to  ai«  at,  in  the  delivery  t»f  these  leeturcu 
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It  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  medical  missions ;  to  show  how  we 
may  profitably  blend  the  healing  of  the  sick  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel,  the  care  of  the  body  with  the  care  of  the  soal.  It 
ii  to  exhibit  the  advantages  .which  a  medical  man,  by  reason  of 
hisoaft,  possesses  aa  a  missionary  of  Christ;  to  illustrate  how 
the  heathen  lie  peculiarly  accessible  to  his  influence,  when,  in 
Mich  a  twofold  capacity,  he  offers  to  their  acceptance  twin  gifts 
of  goodliest  price — for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  to  narrate 
what  has  been  Already  done  in  this  hopeful  direction,  and  with 
what  success  God's  liberal  hand  has  crowned  the  labours  of  the  work- 
men already  in  the  field — at  once  so  large  and  so  '  white  unto 
Ihe  ban  est.'  It  is  to  arouse  the  Christian  compassion  of  onr 
countrymen  for  the  unhappy  people  of  other  lauds,  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  double  death,  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  their  every-way  perishing  and  lost  estate ;  and  to  point  to 
the  adoption  of  those  remedial  means  by  which  both  soul  and 
body  may  be  renovated  and  saved.  It  is  to  acquaint  with  these 
things  the  mind  of  oar  youth  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
medical  profession  ;  to  quicken  their  hearts,  aa  that  of  one  man, 
to  sympathise  with  the  wretched,  and  to  contribute  in  their 
ossse;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  to  awaken  some  generous  and 
eaergetio  spirits  to  devote  themselves,  with  Christian  chivalry, 
folemaly,  and  for  life,  to  their  great  and  noble  apostleship." 


Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Dundee  : 

Wm.  Middleton. 
These  lectures  were  lately  delivered  in  Dundee.  They 
were  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  who  seems  to 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Being,  like  many  others,  of  the  opinion  that 
scepticism  is  rather  on  the  increase  among  the  masses  in 
oar  large  towns,  he  applied  to  three  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Dundee,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  We  deem  the  selection  of  only 
three  lecturers  an  advantage,  and  preferable  to  the  more 
common  mode  of  employing  several.  The  Revs.  TV.  Wil- 
son, of  the  Free  Church  ;  A,  Hannay,  of  the  Independent 
Church  ;  and  J.  R.  M'Gavin,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — ministers  from  three  different  denominations — 
were  the  parties  employed  to  deliver  this  course.  We  are 
glad  to  observe,  from  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  that  the 
more  modern  forms  in  which  infidelity  has  appeared,  such 
at  Socialism,  have  not  been  overlooked  in  this  course.  The 
lectures  themselves  have  been  executed  with  considerable 


ability.  The  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  fair  and  manly 
way  in  which  the  different  points  have  been  stated  and 
discussed,  the  strength  and  force  of  their  varied  reason- 
ings, and  the  conclusiveness  of  their  arguments,  render  the 
volume  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  and  of  a  place  among 
our  works  on  the  Christian  evidences. 


Be/ore  awl  After.  In  2  vols.  London:  T.  C.  Newby. 
A  series  of  sketches  and  short  stories  tagged  together 
by  a  slight  thread  of  narrative ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  "Chambers'  Journal,"  "The 
Library  of  Fiction,"  and  other  publications.  They  are, 
therefore,  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  onr  Literary  Register.  But  this  we  may 
say,  that  the  tales  and  sketches  which  compose  these  two 
volumes  are  graphically  written,  and  show  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  in  general,  and  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  denizens  of  country  towns  in  particular. 
The  author  has  evidently  had  experience  of  the  turmoil 
and  grand  revulsion  which  take  place  in,  the  society  of 
a  small  town  when  local  improvement,  and  especially  when 
railway  innovations  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
vicinity.  He  has  also  seen  some  service  on  the  press  in 
his  day,  as  scenes  aud  incidents  are  described  which  could 
only  be  known  to  the  brethren  of  the  craft. 


Outlines  of  English  History  :    Outlines  of  French  His% 
tory:    Outlines  of  General  Knowledge.      By  Henry 
Inoe,  M.A.     London:  James  Gilbert. 
Three  small  treatises,  carefully  compiled,  containing, 

in  short  space,  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 

knowledge,  and  admirably  adapted  as  beips  to  parent&and 

teachers  of  youth. 


The  Pocket  Manual  of  Manners.     Glasgow  :    David  N. 

Chambers. 

A  cheap  and  comprehensive  shilling's  worth  of  sound 

and  sterling  information  on  the  improvement  of    the 

manners  and  deportment,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

all  who  seek  for  instruction  and  amendment  on  the  subject. 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

WARS. 
The  month  of  August,  1849,  deserves  to  be  long 
held  in  remembrance  for  the  ineffectual  zeal  dis- 
played in  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
on  a  question  of  foreign  policy.     Financial  Reform 
Associations  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  economy 
to  the  people.     Their  meetings  had  been  attended 
by  many  thousand  persons,  and  their  tracts  had 
been  issued  in  hales.    The  riding  aud  travelling 
posts  of  the  by-ways  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
nearly  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  economy  that 
sometimes  they  carried.    The  Post  office  whs  en- 
riched by  the  new  move  to  check  the  expenditure 
of  money.     The  newspapers  took  up  the  cause  with 
zeal,  and  endeavoured  to  make  an  excitement  out 
of  the  advice,  "  take  care  of  your  pence."     The  or- 
ganization was  successful  in  reducing  some  minor 
details.    Three  thousand  sailors  and  eke  thousand 


soldiers  were  turned  on  the  country.  Pensions  and 
sinecures  were  immovable,  but  the  small  men  suf- 
fered. Still,  the  movement  meant  well,  was  neces- 
sary, and  taught  those  who  spend  public  money 
that  those  who  pay  the  same  were  now  beginning  to 
examine  their  proceedings. 

The  peace  movement  next  acquired  renewed  vi- 
tality. A  congress  had  been  held  at  Brussels,  and 
another  was  proposed  at  Paris.  The  foes  of  fighting 
had  been  amongst  the  lambs,  and  nowthey  had  taken 
courage  to  go  amongst  the  lions.  Delegates  had  to 
be  appointed  from  the  various  British  towns.  With 
the  viow  of  imparting  additional  strength  to  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Oobden  introduced  his  motion,  in 
favour  of  arbitration,  in  the  House  of  Common?. 
The  motion  was  not  calculated  in  itself  for  reduc- 
tion to  legislation ;  but  it  consisted  with  all  the 
good  principles  that  have  been  inculcated  in  society 
for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  enforced  in  a  tempe- 
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rate  but  powerful  address.  The  motion,  we  have 
said,  was  not  exactly  of  a  practical  character,  and  yet 
it  answered  the  purposes  of  the  mover.  It  impressed 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  countrv  in  favour  of 
peace;  and  of  arbitration,  as  a  better  moans  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  than  war;  and  still  it  no  more 
admitted  of  legislation  than  a  motion  in  favour  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
Unto  yon.  August  commenced  with  the  impressions 
derived  from  these discusaious floating  on  the  popular 
mind  ;  but  it  had  been  proceded  by  a  few  pro- 
Magyar  meetings  in  London  and  somo  of  the  larger 
towns.  During  its  currency  these  meetings  have 
covered  the  land;  or  they  have,  at  least,  taken 
possession  of  all  the  towns.  "We  scarcely  could 
name  a  town  of  any  note  in  which  Hungarian 
meetings  have  not  been  held  ;  and  they  have  been, 
without  any  exceptions  that  we  know,  crowded, 
enthusiastic,  and  zealous  demonstrations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Hungarians  ;  up,  even  to  the  point 
of  war,  in  their  behalf.  We  hold  that  the  spirit 
evinced  at  all  these  meetings  was  a  war-spirit. 
The  Ministry  of  the  day  might  have  declared 
war  on  the  strength  of  theso  manifestations,  with- 
out being  accused  of  acting  against  the  popular 
feeling.  Some  parties  engaged  in  them  may  now, 
In  cooler  moments,  cast  doubts  upon  their  belli- 
gerent tendency;  yet  records  remain  to  prove,  that 
in  calling  them  warlike  meetings,  we  walk  by 
facts. 

Our  purpose  does  not  now  embrace  any  further 
inquiry  than  has  been  already  made  into  the  character 
of  the  Magyar  cause,  or  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian 
war.  The  appearance  of  the  Russians  a  stage  farther 
south  than  their  allotted  place  in  Europe,  decided  all 
questions  of  that  nature ;  for  we  hold  not*  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  anno  1835,  that  the  Russians  may  occupy 
Constantinople  without  any  disadvantage  to  our  in- 
terests, while  we  may  even  regard  that  change  of 
masters  at  the  Bosphorus  as  a  step  in  civilization — and 
not  with  Mr.  Cobden,  anno  1849,  that  the  Russians 
might  be  rolled  up,  and  turned  back  to  their  natural 
wilds,  by  England,  with  the  case  with  which  he  could 
stamp  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  beneath  his  boot ; 
but,  with  those  who  know  them  better,  that  the  Rus- 
sians form  the  most  barbarous,  enslaved,  and  power- 
ful nation  of  continental  Europe — a  nation  to  whom 
civilization  is  yet  almost  unknown,  and  whose  faith 
and  politics  join  iu  pledging  them  to  implicit  obedience 
under  one  man,  or  to  the  small  faction  who  are  his 
advisers.  The  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  when 
he  has  any,  are  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range. 
He  necessarily  regards  his  subjects  as  inferior  beings, 
to  be  employed  through  the  agencies  most  conducive 
to  his  power.  He  is  thoroughly  unacquainted  with 
the  restraints  of  either  constitutional  government,  or 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion.  Within  the  empire, 
there  may  be  a  power  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
Czar.  The  power  of  the  nobility  may  overtop  the 
throne.  It  has  been  even  whispered  in  enlightened 
Europe  that  some  barrier  of  that  nature  existed  between 
the  sceptre  and  the  spade — between  the  Czar  and  the 
people ;  a  barrier  that  intercepted  alike  the  purposes 
of.  the  throne  and  the  complaints  of  the  hut.  The 
present  Emperor  is  believe^  *<*  hare  decided  on  the 
abolition  of  serfship  or  slavery,  within  his  dominions. 


The  supposition  consists  intimately  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  the  present  interests  of  his  throne. 
The  feudal  system  has  always  required  the  hand 
of  an  energetic  and  self-willed  monarch  for  its  destruc- 
tion. The  late  Emperor  of  Austria  was  opposed  to  serf- 
ship;  but  he  wanted  the  necessary  power  and  energy  of 
character  openly  to  defy  the  aristocracy,  and  hend 
them  to  his  will.  Therefore  he  condescended  to  plot 
against  them  in  Gallicia,  and  probably  also  in  Hun- 
gary, for  the  privileged  classes  are  more  numerous  in 
Hungary  and  Trausylvania  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  present  Emperor 
of  Russia  possesses  great  vigour  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter. Remarkable  bodily  and  mental  qualities  com- 
bine, iu  his  case,  the  materials  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  He  is  said  to  be,  like 
Saul,  a  head  higher  than  the  people.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  his  will  and  the  law  as  dif- 
ferent words,  with  one  meaning.  And  yet  this  man  has 
beeu  baffled  in  his  wish  to  free  the  peasantry  from 
serfdom.  The  nobles  are  too  strong  for  him.  They 
are  willing  that  he  should  represent  their  tyranny, 
but  they  will  not  permit  his  interference  with  their 
property,  with  the  peasants,  whom  they  buy  and  sell, 
whom  they  whip  and  work,  whom  they  feed  or  slav, 
entirely  for  their  own  advantage,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction. 

This  execrable  system  has  prevailed  amongst  many 
nations  of  Europe  to  the  present  year ;  and  ^riiifc 
Negro  slavery  has  been  condemned  and  repudiated  in 
this  country  ;  while  we  have  been  urging  the  United 
States  to  emancipate  their  slaves ;  while  we  have  been 
blockading  the  African  coast  to  interrupt  the  slare- 
trade ;  while  we  have  been  rapidly  ruining  our  own 
tropical  colonies  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  Negro 
immigration  reverting  into  Negro  slavery,  we  have 
never  had  speech,  tract,  or  resolution  against  the 
grinding  serfdom,  which  is  slavery,  beneath  which 
nearly  one-half  of  the  people  of  Europe  live  wretchedly, 
and  die  miserably,  to  this  present  hour. 

Russia  is  the  great  representative  of  feudal  power 
and  arbitrary  sway.  Therefore,  from  the  day  when 
Russia  crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier  to  enforce  the 
cause  and  views  of  Austria,  the  war  changed  its  as- 
pect, and  became  one  against  European  freedom  and 
enlightenment.  It  was  miduight  re-invading  the  dawn. 
The  meetings  held  upon  this  topic  in  our  towns  were, 
as  we  have  already  said,  thoroughly  warlike.  Some 
of  their  promoters  wanted  pacific  demonstrations. 
They  wanted  appeals  made  to  the  reason  of  Paske- 
witch  or  the  humanity  of  Haynau.  These  gentlemen 
cannot  provoke  any  person's  sarcasm.  They  are  so 
purely  children  in  the  world  that  they  must  be  re- 
garded with  more  respect  than  compassion ;  and  they 
are  very  unfit  subjects  for  contempt.  They  must  not 
suppose,  however,  that  they  can  raise  the  whirlwind, 
and  shape  it  to  their  will.  The  people  possess  common 
sense;  and  if  they  are  told  of  a  great  wrong,  they  fall 
back  at  once  upon  the  only  known  remedy  that  works 
within  a  gsneration  for  great  evils.  Sympathy  with 
the  Hungarians  meant  nothing  unless  it  embraced  the 
means  and  material  of  war.  Intercession  with  the 
t  ger  for  the  ox  between  his  teeth  would  promise  equally 
well  with  intercession  at  St.  Petersburg  for  'Hungary, 
unless  the  remonstrance  were  backed  by  a  fleet  in  the 
Baltic. 
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Tie, people  saw  this  fact  plainly,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority who  attended  sympathising  meetings  were  in  fa- 
vour of  war.  The  currents  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  without  tides  and  changes.  Economy  was 
in  the  ascendaucy  during  June — peace  and  arbitration 
in  July — war  for  freedom  in  August;  but  August  came 
too  late  in  the  season.  The  responsibilities  of  the  lat- 
ter position  rested  on  those  by  whom  it  was  promoted. 
Are  they  prepared  for  war?  The  question  may  yet 
be  asked  by  men  who  will  allow  short  time  to  frame 
an  answer.  We  come  to  that  point  by-and-by.  Even 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  is  a  provocation  to  the 
oppressor;  and  we  cannot  express  abhorrence  of  a 
man's  acts  without  incurring  his  displeasure.  The 
most  sympathetic  people  in  this  country  may  claim 
the  free  right  of  thought,  speech,  and  publication. 
This  is  their  undoubted  privilege,  if  they  be  determined 
to  defend  it ;  but  we  live  in  difficult  times,  when,  if  a 
nation  will  exercise  all  their  rights,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  their  defence.  ' 

The  short  and  arduous  campaign  of  the  present 
summer  promised  well  for  the  Magyars.  The  hosts 
of  Austria  and  Russia  were  met  and  checked  in  every 
quarter.  The  statement  of  the  battles  fought  in  June 
and  July  can  hardly  yet  be  systematically  drawn  up, 
for  conflicting  reports  reached  this  country,  and  every 
fragment  was  published.  The  efforts  of  Bern  and  Geor- 
gey  appeared,  however,  to  be  successful ;  and,  towards 
the  middle  of  this  last  month,  we  were  informed  that 
Kaab  had  been  re-occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  that  their 
iussars  were  at  Presburg,  and  that  Vienna  was  in 
danger.  General  Haynau  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  had  gone  south  to  assist  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who 
had  been  defeated,  and  they  were  never  expected  to 
return.  On  the  intelligence,  the  friends  of  Hungary 
speculated  here.  They  reckoned  on  the  Magyar  armies 
keeping  the  field  until  winter,  and  on  the  accidents  of 
four  months,  to  aid  them  before  the  spring-time  came. 
These  hopes  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  The 
Hungarians  had  been  defeated  by  Haynau  at  Tcmes- 
var,  and  by  Luders  at  Hermannstadt.  These  de- 
feats induced  Kossuth  to  resign,  and  Georgey  to  capi- 
tulate without  conditions.  The  latter  event  was  per- 
fected ou  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th,  when 
the  Hungarian  General  surrendered  himself  and  his 
army  to  the  Russian  General,  Paskewitch.  The  ar- 
rangement is  not  fully  explicable  at  present.  The  de- 
feats sustained  by  the  Hungarians  were  severe; 
but  they  had  still  large  armies  in  the  field.  They 
held  possession  of  Comorn,  and  the  principal  fort- 
resses. The  season  was  considerably  advanced ; 
and  although  the  Russians  poured  into  their  coun- 
try in  great  numbers,  still  part  of  the  forces  must 
have  beeu  soon  withdrawn.  Dissensions  are  said  to 
have. existed  between  Kossuth  and  Georgey;  and  the 
report  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  circumstance 
that  Georgey  is  believed  to  entertain  aristocratic,  and 
Kosoutk  democratic,  principles.  The  confidence  given 
by  Kossuth  to  the  Polish  Generals  may  have  partly 
caused  the  dissensions  between  him  and  Georgey.  The 
latter,  as  an  old  Austrian  officer,  and  a  Hungarian  chief, 
may  have  considered  himself  entitled  to  more  complete 
control  over  the  armies  than  was  awarded  to  him  in 
the  arrangements  of  Kossuth ;  for  Bern  and  Dembmski 
are  both  Polish  Generals.  Erom  the  limited  nature  of 
the  information  yet  received,  we  cannot  form  any  opi- 


nion regarding  these  affairs.    Proclamations  have  been 
issued  by  both  Kossuth  and  Georgey,  bnt  documents 
of  that  nature  are  often  meant  to  conceal  the  truth ; 
although  we  gather  from  Kossuth's  statement  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  continue  the  contest  in  any  quarter  of 
the  country.     Paskewitch  has  declared,  in  different 
bulletins,  that  Georgey  made  no  stipulation  previous  to 
the  submission  of  his  army.     The  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  various  reports,  to  which  we  refer  in  succes- 
sion.    The  first  is,  that  the  affair  was  arranged  with 
the  Austrian  Government,  who  granted  a  complete 
amnesty  to  all  parties  engaged  in  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  five  individuals,  who  had  passports,  includ- 
ing permission  to  leave  the  country,  conveyed  to  them. 
This  report  is  sanctioned  by  a  rumour  which  preceded  it, 
that  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to  the  Hungarian 
head- quarters  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  treat  for 
peace  on  any  terms.     Georgey  may,  therefore,  have 
made  no  conditions  of  surrender  with  Paskewitch,  and 
yet  the  business  may  have  been  otherwise  arranged ; 
although,  if  assurances  so  favourable  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary,  the  permanence  of  its  old  constitu- 
tion, and  a  general  amnesty  had  been  conceded,  we 
presume  that  the  proclamations  of  Georgey  and  Kos- 
suth would  have  been  less  desponding  in  their  tone ; 
but  we  do  not  forget  that  the  copies  in  this  country 
may  never  have  been  seen  or  signed  by  the  chiefs  whose 
names  they  bear. 

Another  report  ascribes  the  transaction  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  ambassador,  supported  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  principal,  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Lord  Ponsonby  deprecated  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Magyar  leaders,  and  he  foresaw  the  proba- 
ble invasion  of  their  territory  by  Russia  twelve 
months  before  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The 
opinions  of  Viscount  Palmerston  were  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  promised  then  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur  for  opening  a  negotiation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  He  did  not  conceal  the 
abhorrence  of  this  country  to  any  increase  of  Russian  in- 
fluence in  central  Europe ;  and  he  stated  the  convictiou 
of  every  individual  in  this  country  conversant  with 
foreign  politics  to  be  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  empire  in  the  position  of  Austria.  Actuated 
by  these  views,  he  may  have  improved  the  openings  af- 
forded by  the  disposition  of  the  young  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  treat  for  a  pacification ;  and  the  known 
feeling  of  this  country  in  favour  of  Hungary 
would  promote  any  negotiation  carried  on  through 
the  British  embassy  with  the  Hungarians.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Georgey  and  his  army  to 
the  Russians  ;  but  not  for  the  despairing  style  of  the 
proclamations  issued  by  that  General,  and  by  Kossuth. 
Following  the  assumption  that  this  explanation  is  not 
unfounded,  that  the  final  arrangements  were  made,  as 
has  been  stated  from  Paris,  at  Warsaw,  and  that  the 
British  Ambassador  was  the  priucipal  negotiator,  the 
responsibility  of  this  country  for  the  promised  conditions 
may  be  assumed ;  but  from  the  declarations  made  at  so 
many  public  meetings  on  the  Hungarian  question,  wc 
infer  that  the  country  is  not  disposed  to  complain  of,  or 
to  shrink  from,  this  responsibility,  although  it  might 
involve  an  adjournment  of  the  objects  so  zealously 
sought  by  the  Financial  "Reform  Association.     Wa 
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may,  howerer,  add  this  statement,  that,  for  the  rumour,  | 
no  better  grounds  are  given  than  for  any  other  report, 
except  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  Btory  is 
probable,  and  that  Viscount  Falmerston  wishes,  if  it 
be  not  true,  that  it  had  been  well  founded  ;  because 
the  achievement  would  have  been  creditable  to  his 
diplomatic  skill. 

Hungary,  with  its  present  territorial  arrangement, 
could  not  have  formed  any  barrier  to  Europe  against 
the  power  of  Russia.  Offers  of  commercial  advantages 
were  freely  made  in  this  country  as  a  return  for  poli- 
tical assistance.  A  reciprocal  advantage  was  proposed. 
We  were  to  have  cheap  duties,  and  Hungary  was  to 
have  our  aid  in  enforcing  measures  to  enable  her  Diet 
to  enact  them.  The  argument  never  could  have  been 
used  by  parties  conversant  with  a  good  map  of  Eastern 
Europe ;  for  the  statement  was  entirely  a  London  in- 
vention. Hungary  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  the 
low  commercial  tariff  proposed  on  account  of  Hungary 
by  the  English  friends  of  that  country ;  for  the  Turks 
are  satisfied  with  the  lowest  possible  transit  duty. 
The  mute  proposed  for  Hungarian  imports  was  not, 
however,  tlirough  Turkey,  but  by  the  pprt  of  Fiurae. 
This  small  town,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  belongs 
to  Croatia ;  and,  if  the  Magyars  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  mode  of  government,  the  Croats  must  be  equally 
privileged ;  but  they  have  been  the  most  persevering 
opponents  of  the  Magyars,  and,  under  the  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia, Jellachich,  have  mainly  prevented  the  revolt  from 
acquiring  complete  success.  The  port  of  Fiume  was, 
therefore,  only  to  be  got  at  by  attacking  the  Croats, 
conquering  them,  and  administering  towards  them  the 
policy  against  which  Hungary  had  risen  in  arms. 
Without  more  than  the  acquisition  of  independence, 
Hungary  was  powerless.  An  inland  state,  completely 
closed  up  from  the  ocean,  cannot,  in  these  days,  acquire 
perfect  independence.  The  deep  blue  sea  is  the  true  cra- 
dle of  liberty.  Germany,  as  a  united  power,  has  struggled 
for  Schleswig-Holstein,  to  increase  its  harbours  and  its- 
navy.  The  question  was  not  one  of  right,  but  of  might, 
between  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  ports  of  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  were  needed  by  the  Germans,  and  they 
were  willing  to  overlook  justice  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. Similar  reasons  have  induced  Austria,  even 
while  her  empire  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Venice.  The  Italian  provinces 
are  partly  essential  to  the  existence  of  Austria ;  Lom- 
bardy  might  be  separated  from  the  empire  without 
great  inconvenience,  but  Trieste  and  Venice  are  neces- 
saries of  existence  to  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  strip 
of  Dalmatia  might,  indeed,  afford  other  harbours  to 
either  Austria  or  Hungary — but  the  latter  had  no  good 
claim  on  Dalmatia;  and  thus,  be  it  observed,  this  con- 
flict really  was  not  either  for  Hungarian  independence 
or  a  constitution,  but  to  decide  whether  Austria  or 
Hungary  should  be  supreme,  because  their  existence 
must  be  mutual,  and  they  require  access  to  the 
Adriatic.  We  have  observed,  in  several  addresses  made 
on  this  topic,  reference  to  the  Dauube,  the  Theiss,  and 
other  rivers,  as  affording  great  commercial  advantages 
to  Hungary;  but  although  these  fine  rivers  pass  through 
Hungary,  yet  the  Theiss  joins  the  Danube,  and  the 
Danube  flows  into  the  Euxine.  This  sentence  furnishes, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  answer  to  anything  that  can  be 


said  regarding  the  river- way  of  Hungary.  Access  io 
the  Black  Sea  is  not  of  material  importance  to  a  corn- 
growing  country,  especially  if  that  access  be  through 
the  territories,  as  in  this  case,  of  a  hostile  and  powerful 
state ;  for  the  Euxine  itself  is  only  open  during  the 
pleasure  of  Turkey — and,  during  a  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  the  Sultan  might  wish  to  close  the  Bo»- 
phorus. 

The  commercial  and  geographical  argument  thiu 
rather  supports  our  opinion,  that  the  present  territory 
massed  together  under  the  Austrian  power  requires 
to  be  kept  together,  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  tbe 
benefit  of  its  inhabitants — with  the  probable  exception 
of  Lombardv  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  which  seem*  to 
be  disjointed  from  the  other  provinces,  and  of  minor 
importance  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  This  end 
can  never  be  attained  thoroughly  by  any  measure  short 
of  An  absolute  monarchy  on  one  side,  or  a  thoroughly 
just  and  constitutional  government  on  the  other. 

The  former  plan  has  been  tried  iu  able  hands,  and 
has  failed.  The  latter  might,  after  March,  1S4S,  have 
been  honestly  attempted,  except  for  the  Lombard  in* 
surrection  and  the  Magyar  war.  The  revolt  of  the 
Lombards  was,  undoubtedly,  encouraged  by  the  atti- 
tude of  our  Ambassador-extraordinary,  the  Earl  of 
Minto.  Our  diplomacy  at  that  juncture  was  very  un- 
skilful. Prejudice  for  Charles  Albert  occupied  the 
place  of  policy.  Under  pretence  of  aiding  liberty,  we 
determined  to  form  a  new  great  power,  and  to  aggran- 
dise a  pet  dynasty.  From  similar  motives,  we  gave  the 
Sicilians  the  aid  of  our  influence  and  our  ships,  uader, 
apparently,  the  condition  that  they  should  choose  anew 
master  from  the  House  of  Savoy,  with  a  constitutional 
arrangement  that  prevented  him  from  being  honest  and 
liberal  if  he  had  been  inclined,  The  Duke  of  Genoa 
considered,  but  refused,  the  offer,  from  doubts  of  the 
sincerity  or  the  power  of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  the 
case;  and  Naples  recovered  Sicily  because  the  Russian 
Emperor  insisted  on  giving  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment moral  and  physical  aid.  *  Austria  regained  Lorn- 
bardy  by  the  force  of  arms;  beat  and  demolished  Charles 
Albert,  until  Sardinia  was  beneath  the  feet  of  RadeUki; 
and  aided  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  and 
the  Pope,  to  recover  their  old  positions.  France,  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  Lamartine's  promise  to  aid  strag- 
gling nationalities,  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  bom- 
barded the  Roman  city,  and,  by  an  act  of  atrocious 
wickedness,  destroyed  the  Government  that  it  should 
have  encouraged  and  protected.  The  Hungarians  were, 
meanwhile,  engaged,  first  in  combating  Jellachich  and 
the  Croats,  next  in  assistingthe  discontented  of  Vienna, 
then  in  campaigning  on  their  own  soil  against  Win- 
dischgratz,  and  lastly,  in  fighting  the  combined  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies.  No  time  has  been,  therefore, 
afforded  to  try  the  honesty  of  the  professions  made 
by  the  Austrian  Court ;  but  against  the  constitution 
promulgated  by  Count  Stadion,  the  Magyars  rebelled, 
and  the  Croats  are  even  said  to  have  protested.  This 
constitution,  we  understand,  contemplates  the  union 
of  the  various  nationalities  that  compose  the  Austrian 
Empire.  The  plan  resembles  our  British  union,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  cannot  assume  the  force  and  strength 
necessary  for  its  position  without  at  least  a  federal 
union  of  its  many  states.  The  restoration  of  the  old 
Hungarian  constitution  would  be  the  revival  of  a  de- 
spotism; and  that,  therefore,  cannot  be  wanted  by  any 
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friend  of  freedom  who  understands  the  subject.  Britain  I 
would  not  spend  a  shilling — would  not  dim  a  single 
sword  blade — to  revive  the  feudal  system  in  any  corner 
of  the  world.  Something  far  different  from  that  most  ob- 
jectionable scheme  must  be  obtained  for  Hungary.  An 
Austrian  union — or  let  it  be  called  by  the  name  most 
agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  union  of  the  states  form- 
ing the  Austrian  Empire,  at  least,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
United  States,  with  an  emperor  for  president,  as  all 
the  nationalities  seem  monarchical — is  essential  to  save 
the  East  of  Europe,  and  European  freedom  and  civili- 
zation, from  those  dangers  that  now  threaten  them, 
and  impend  over  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  If 
Viscount  Palmerston  can  effect  that  objeot,  he  will 
earn  the  first  place  amongst  the  world's  diplomatists, 
assist  most  signally  the  cause  of  the  world's  freedom, 
and  effectually  crush  and  disappoint  the  world's  great- 
est political  enemy. 

Another  rumour  in  explanation  of  the  Hungarian 
surrender  has  been  circulated  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  arrangement  was  formed  at  Warsaw, 
as  one  article  of  a  coalition — Europe  against  England. 
Bussia,  Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  are,  by 
this  statement,  our  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  enemies. 
Belgium  goes  to  France,  as  the  price  of  the  Republic's 
adhesion  to  its  own  destruction  j  Austria  has,  proba- 
bly, leave  to  live,  as  its  part  of  the  spoil ;  Bavaria 
may  get  the  incorporation  of  three  or  four  smaller 
German  states  to  swell  it  into  respectability ;  Prussia, 
we  presume,  is  to  obtain  the  lead  of  Germany,  and 
Hamburgh — perhaps  all  the  Hanse  towns — as  the  price 
for  breaking  its  alliance  with  Britain.  Russia  may 
look  for  the  Bospborus,  for  Elsinore,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  on  its  private  account,  in  course  of 
time,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  for  a  present  instal- 
ment. According  to  this  statement,  we  have  got, 
through  foreign  secretaryship  and  sympathy,  into  a 
serious  mess.  One  speaker,  at  a  Hungarian  meeting, 
in  reference,  probably,  to  the  topic,  assured  the 
audience  that  it  would  be  better  to  fight  the  Russians 
on  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Clyde.  We  cordially  concur  in  the 
sentiment,  if  these  Tartars  and  other  tribes  must  be 
fought  with  and  crumpled  up,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  it. 

Some  foundation  may  exist  for  the  statement,  be- 
cause the  Trench  Government  are  believing  in  a  strong 
delusion,  and  imagine  that  they  can  restore  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Empire.  The  European  powers,  will- 
ing to  injure  Britain  for  its  sympathies,  its  feelings, 
and  the  refuge  afforded  on  our  shores  to  the  outcasts, 
and,  following  out  their  common  restrictive  commercial 
policy,  may  be  inclined  to  make  Europe  up  in  a  grand 
Zolverein,  and  keep  or  put  us  "out  of  the  play." 
Their  plans  may  be  successful  in  some  measure,  without 
the  ultimate  resort  of  angry  monarebs — war ;  but  their 
subjects  may  discover  that  they  have  to  make  their 
market  in  two  ways.  They  have  not  only  to  buy,  but 
to  sell ;  and  if  they  can  do  without  our  trade,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  could  get  through  the  world  without 
their  business.  Naples  has  joined  the  coalition,  for 
we  really  injured  Naples,  and  the  king  of  that  country 
has  wrongs  to  resent.  All  the  smaller  powers,  we  infer, 
fall  into  the  arrangement,  as  a  matter  of  eourse  and 
compulsion.  Those  well-iuitiated  persons  who  profess 
to  mow  the  whole  matter  say  that  the  coalition  reckon 
on  beating  us  at  sea,  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the 


maritime  powers.  They  reckon  correctly,  if  they  can  get 
all  the  ships  of  all  the  maritime  powers  into  one  fleet ; 
but  they  would  discover,  like  Dembinski  and  Georgey, 
that  difficulties  sometimes  exist  in  the  way  of  a  junc- 
tion. This  treaty  of  Warsaw  would  prove,  in  that 
ease,  a  costly  affair  for  us ;  and,  as  yet,  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  fate  contrived  for  us  after  we  are  beaten 
on  the  ocean.  What  is  to  be  done  with  us  on  the 
land  P  Are  we  to  be  partitioned,  or  only  winged  ?  Is 
France  to  have  Ireland — Russia  to  get  Hindostan — 
and  Prussia  this  small  British  fief,  holding  under  its 
principal  until  the  proper  time  arrives  for  fusing  the 
world  into  one  mass  of  cream-coloured  and  lifeless 
despotism  ? 

The  dream  is  not  worse  than  any  other  vision  of  poli- 
ticians. Stung  by  their  danger,and  flushed  bythe  victory 
over  democracy,  the  allied  powers  may  propose  to  crush 
the  life  of  freedom  out  of  Europe,  and  they  may  consider 
our  own  country  as  the  heart  of  European  liberty.  We 
can  be  thankful  for  the  compliment,  without  consenting 
to  the  fate  mapped  out  for  our  country.  If  the  war 
of  opinion,  foreseen  by  George  Canning  and  Napoleon* 
is  but  commencing — if  we  are  compelled  to  join  the 
struggle,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  attacked,  the  result 
will  be  ruinous  to  freedom  or  to  despotism ;  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  we  should  take  the  cost  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  a  great  war  without  making  the  end  of  those  who 
cause  war  its  only  day  of  peace.  War,  on  any  pre- 
tence of  this  nature,  would  terminate  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  more  than  one  European  prince,  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  more  than  one  dynasty. 

The  realization  of  these  dismal  forebodings  is  not, 
we  think,  a  matter  to  be  greatly  feared.  The  powers 
of  the  Continent  will  find  work  sufficient  within  their 
own  frontiers.  But  now,  passing  from  speculations  to 
facts,  how  stands  the  progress  of  free  institutions  at 
the  end  of  August,  1849?  France  threw  out  the 
Orleanists  in  February,  1848 ;  and  has  now  done  an 
aet  of  high  daring  against  freedom  aud  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  foreign  state,  such  as  the  Orleans  dynasty 
would  have  trembled  to  attempt.  France  is,  there- 
fore, worse  than  before  the  Revolution,  for  the  name 
"Republic"  may  cover  the  most  unmitigated  de- 
spotism. The  Germans  stand  where  they  were  pre- 
vious to  the  great  bloodshed  of  1 848  and  1849,  amongst 
the  German  States ;  or  worse  than  they  were,  because 
the  friends  of  despotic  principles,  being  forewarned,  are 
forearmed. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  German  case  is  that  the 
struggle  between  kings  and  people  was  stained  with 
so  gross  errors  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  their 
success  was  not  very  desirable.  The  blood  unjastly 
shed  in  Denmark  cries  against  the  authors  of  these 
errors.  Italy  is  again  crushed  down  without  union  or 
a  constitution.  Sardinia  comes  out  of  the  contest 
with  the  loss  of  a  king,  an  army,  and  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling.  The  Roman  Republio  is  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  republicans ;  and  the  Inquisition  is 
re-installed  in  power  by  the  arms  of  freethinkers. 
Sicily  is  again  united  to  Naples,  and  the  Neapo- 
litans have  probably  lost  their  constitution.  The 
Lombards  are  subjected  to  Austria,  without  any  share 
of  that  legislative  representation  which  they  were 
promised.  Hungary  is  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  Emperors.  Baffled  and  beaten, 
revolt  has  a  shelter  on  one  spot  alone,  on  the  shores 
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of  the  Adriatic,  amongst  the  old  lagoons  and  canals  of 
Venice.  The  roused  lion  of  St.  Mark  has  evinced 
more  of  the  old  Italian  spirit  than  the  Roman  eagle ; 
and  if  Italy  should  ever  regain  its  old  independence, 
and  embrace  all  its  geographical  boundaries,  under 
one  system  of  government,  Venice,  that  has  in  course 
of  its  ancient  and  modern  history  defied  Sultan  and 
Emperor,  should  be  the  metropolis.  But  Italy  can 
•  never  attain  that  position  without  stretching  beyond 
it.  An  Italian  republic  or  an  Italian  kingdom,  with 
Trieste  and  Venice  incorporated,  must  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  Croatia  and  Hungary.  This  is  the  wretched 
end  of  an  eighteen  months'  struggle  for  freedom;  and 
the  game  might  have  been  better  played. 


THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

On  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  last  month,  this  body, 
consisting  of  a  few  American  and  German  representa- 
tives, a  larger  number  of  Frenchmen,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  British  subjects,  comprising  several  Members 
of  Parliament,  met  at  Paris.  The  principles  of  the 
Congress  fall  short  of  the  mark  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Peace  Congress  con- 
template the  employment  of  all  proper  means  calculated 
to  prevent  international  wars—* a  description  of  contest 
that,  excepting  the  Danish  and  German  war,  seems 
out  of  date  in  Europe.  Here  the  divisions  of  nations 
go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  are  successful  in 
the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  The  object  of  the 
Congress  is  surely  most  desirable.  Peace  is  the 
best  of  blessings,  after  freedom  ;  and  although  peace 
at  any  price  forms  no  article  of  our  creed,  yet 
few  wars  have  occurred  in  which  both  parties 
were  not  partly  blameable,  and  wherein  much  evil 
might  not  have  been  prevented  by  arbitration.  One 
American  gentleman  proposed  to  have  a  court  of  nations 
ready  made  for  the  pacification  of  differences  as  they 
originated.  Mr.  Cobden  put  down  that  idea  in  a  way, 
and  by  an  argument,  which  throw  light  on  his  prin- 
ciples regarding  peace.  He  objected  to  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration, because  the  appointment  of  referees  and  an 
umpire  would  be  better  made  for  each  occasion  that 
arose  than  on  any  general  system.  He  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  a  quarrel  on  naval  or  military  grounds, 
an  admiral  or  a  general  officer  would  form  the  best 
arbiter.  So  far  he  is  correct ;  but  the  opinion  pre- 
supposes the  continued  existence  of  admirals  and  gene- 
rals, the  permanence  of  a  military  force,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  very  practical  effort,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  people  may  join  to  induce  nations  to  give  peace  a 
preference  over  war,  and  to  bear  long  and  suffer  much, 
even  of  positive  injury,  before  they  commence  a  career 
of  destruction  and  slaughter. 

These  views  have  been  expressed  by  good  men  in 
every  age.  Gradually  the  number  of  their  advocates 
has  increased.  Eew  military  leaders  of  the  present 
day  refuse  to  them  a  theoretic  recognition.  Few  writers 
advocate  war,  with  the  exception  of  one  friend  of  ours, 
who  lays  it  down  that  the  sword  prevents  pestilence — 
an  idea  at  variance  with  the  experience  that  has  as- 
sociated them  as  perambulating  the  world  together. 
Famine,  sword,  and  pestilence,  like  Macbeth 's  three 
witches,  boil  their  different  ingredients  in  one  cauldron. 

The  French  gentlemen  present  at  the  Congress  as 
members  were  not  numerous  from  the  classes  of  note 
and  consideration  in  politics,  literature,  science,  or  the 


sword.  The  reasons  are  obvious,  for  the  season 
badly  selected  for  a  French  attendance*-  The  legisla- 
tive session  is  over.  All  the  residents- of  Paris  who 
can  leave  the  metropolis  have  fled  to  the  country. 
Like  London,  the  capital  of  France  is  abandoned. 
Still,  some  great  men  remained  behind,  to  speak  for 
peace  in  France.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  writes  in 
its  favour.  Beranger,  the  Burns  of  France,  gave  in 
his  adhesion.  Victor  Hugo,  the  Walter  Scott  of 
French  novelists,  presided  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
M.  Gerardin,  the  most  assiduous  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  French  journalists,  addressed  the  Congress. 
France  was  not,  therefore,  unworthily  represented; 
while  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government,  and 
the  attention  shown  to  the  members  of  Congress,  de- 
served praise.  Some  of  the  ideas  promulgated  at  the 
Congress  we  reject,  and  adopt  others.  The  cosmo- 
politanism— the  fusion  of  nations — the  communism 
applicable  to  states — we  reject.  We  have  a  country — 
we  love  it  better  than  any  other  country ;  and  by  so 
doing,  and  so  continuing  to  do,  every  man  will  best 
promote  the  world's  welfare  in  his  own  sphere. 

We  do  not,  however,  carp  at  little  differences  of 
this  nature.  Great  designs  can  never  be  carried  for- 
ward without  them ;  and  if  the  Peace  Society  can  smooth 
prejudices,  can  morease  national  intercourse,  reduce 
the  costs  of  postage  and  transmission  of  information, 
can  abolish  or  lessen  hostile  tariffs,  can  make  nations 
know  each  other  better  and  love  each  other  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  can  in  a  century  pre- 
vent a  battle  and  lengthen  out  a  thousand  lives,  it 
may  be  fully  forgiven  for  the  errors  of  some  members 
and  the  eccentricities  of  others,  and  receive,  notwith- 
standing them,  a  sincere  "benison"  from  all  whom  it 
may  encounter. 

Mr.  Hindley,  M.P.,  and  the  phonographists,  suggest 
one  great  means  of  doing  good — too  visionary,  perhaps, 
as  yet,  but  not  impracticable.  Mr.  Hindley  complained 
that  he  had  learned  to  read  without  being  able  to 
speak  the  French  language.  The  complaint  would  be  re- 
markably common  if  we  were  all  quite  candid.  The 
phonographists  attempt  to  reform  our  orthography,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  us  to  pronounce  what  we  write. 
Their  scheme  is  stenography,  as  all  reporters  know, 
produced  under  anew  dress,  and  not  quite  so  efficiently 
as  many  persons  have  practised  the  science  under  its  old 
name.  If  their  plan  had  been  adopted  two  centuries 
ago,  and  maintained  ever  since — if  we  had  changed  our 
orthography  with  our  pronunciation,  very  few  living  men 
would  have  read  Shakspeare.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the 
Mount  tries  the  reading  powers  of  most  Scotchmen 
more  than  sufficiently.  It  would  be  better,  as  we  have 
a  number  of  letters  pretty  well  known  over  Europe  and 
America,  to  adhere  to  them,  to  cashier  the  idle  sine* 
curists  amongst  them,  and  to  fix  definitely  their  powers 
and  sounds,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  abide  by  the 
law  of  nations  in  our  pronunciation  hereafter.  If  some* 
thing  of  this  kind  could  be  effected,  to  read  and  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  would  be  one  acquisition.  '  How- 
ever, the  scheme  will  be  too  visionary  for  the  present 
day.  We  must  wait  awhile  before  that  cluragc  can 
be  accomplished.  It  has  been  said  that  the  French 
Government  has  thrown  cold  water  on  the  Congress, 
by  setting  the  fountains  to  play  in  honour  of  the 
members.  Cold  water  has  been  showered  on  many 
things  that  rose  at  last. 
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"RAILWAYS. 

L*  the  month  of  July  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  notice 
in  this  great  department  of  joint-stock  investment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  damaging  report  of  the  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  Railway  Committee  of  Invest! ration  against 
Mr.  Hudson— the  particulars  being  so  generallv  known  that 
we  need  not  name  them  here.  The  Railway  King's  "cooking" 
and  monetary  transactions  were  so  extensive  and  irregular. 
as  to  lead  the  shareholders,  at  a  special  general  meeting  held 
in  the  course  of  the  Fame  month,  nt  York,  to  direct  legal 
proceedings  to  be  insiitnt"d  against  him  for  a  large  sum 
which,  it  was  alleged,  ho  had  illegally  appropriated.  The 
month  of  August,  however,  ha*  amply  compensated  for 
the  dulness  of  July;  for  in  this  month  we  have  had  n  large 
proportion  of  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  leading  com- 
panies. We  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  reader 
all  the  material  points. 

North  8tnffordstere  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  Oooipany  was  lield  at  Stoke-upon- Trent,  on  Monday, 
Aoeust  30.  the  Parliamentary  estimates  were  £2,*00.000, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  stations,  carriages,  engines,  work- 
shops, and  three  yean' maintenance  of  way,  amounted  to 
£49%000.  The  claims  for  minerals,  and  other  claims  for 
land,  £150,000.  The  extra  Parliamentary  expenses  amount- 
ed to  £74.000,  making  the  gross  total  for  the  construction 
of  the  whole  of  the  works  £3.M4,C00.  The  opening  of  tho 
whole  line  has  been  effected  at  an  expenditure  of  .£3,4.00,000, 
being  £114,000  under  the  estimate  given  in.  Tho  estimate 
was  £5,800.000  for  making  a  line  from  Colwich  and  from 
Mseslesfteui  to  Burton  and  Wellington,  with  branches  to 
Norton  Bridge,  Sandbacb,  and  Crewe.  Out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Company,  so  far  as  the  scheme  had  been  yet  opened 
and  worked,  a  dividend  of  3s.  per  share  was  declared. 

Notour  and  Liege  Railway. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 

shareholders  in  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  July 

28.    The  report  stated  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the 

lines  in  1845.  to  the  30th  June  last,  there  had  been  expended 

as  follows: — 

Construction  of  the  lines,        ^       <~     £763,493    4    6 

Boiling  stock  and  stores,         _»       M*         78,247  18    0 

Dividend  to  shareholders,        ~~       —         48,H83    3    8 

£890,573    0  11 
North  Wales  Railway. — A  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  this  unfortunate  scheme  was  held  in  London,  on 
July  31st,  to  receive  a  report  from  the  directors.     The  di- 
rectors* report  stated  that — 

The  total  amount  in  their  hands,  according  to  the  last  returns, 

was       _        _        ^.       _        _       £20,708    8  10 

Furniture  (say)      —    ,  _       _       —  20    0    0 


If  32s.  per  share  be  returned  on 

11,800  shares         ~~       ._ 
Estimated  expenses  of  the  last  half 
year        «»        «**«        «**»        «««* 


£20,780    8  10 


£18,880 


460-19,330    0    0 


Leaving  a  balance  of      ~»       £1,459    8  10 
to  meet  all  liabilities  and  future  charges. 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  disensaion,  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  this  report  be  received,  adopted,  and  acted 

upon. 

8t.  Helen'*  Canal  and  Railway. — Tho  annual  meeting  of 
this  eempany  took  ptace  in  Liverpool,  on  same  day.  The 
report  showed  an  increase  of  £2,109  over  the  previous  year, 
while  the  working  expenses  had  been  reduced  £185.  The 
revenue  account  showed  the  receipts  for  the  hidf-year  on 
the  canal  and  railway  to  be  £14,901  19s.  2d.,  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  £6,4*45  17s.  8d.(  leaving  a  balance  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  dividends  of 
£8,536  U.  6d.,  and  a  net  surplns,  after  payment  of  interest 
and  guaranteed  dividends,  of  £1,073  8s.  4d.  Tho  receipts 
ou  capital  account  to  30th  June  amount  to  £405,382,  and 
the  expenditure,  £433,162,  leaving  a  balance  of  £32,780  to 
be  provided  for. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of 
£3  per  share  on  the  old  shares,  £1  10s.  upon  the  half  shares, 
and  £3  per  share  upon  the  preference  shares  of  1815  (created 
to  pay  the  canal),  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  guaranteed 
to  the  lauer,  was  declared. 

London  and  Greenwich  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  the  London  station  of  the 
line,  on  July  81st. 

The  accounts  showed  the  following  items:— Interest  on 


bonds  and  preference  shares,  £11,400  10s.;  property  tax. 
salaries,  &o.,  £596  12s.  7d.;  half-year's  rent  of  railway,  and 
interest  on  bonds,  Ace.,  £20,218  12s.  9d.,  leavings  balance  in 
favour  of  the  company  of  £8,221  10s.  2d. 

A  dividend  of  3s.  9«l.  p*r  share,  free  of  *  income-tax,  was 
declared  unanimously. 

Ceylon  Railway.— The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  >his  company  wa«  held  in  London  on  thesamo  day 
— Mr.  W.  Tindall  in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved,  in  the  present 
state  of  affair*,  to  suspend  all  operations  for  another  year. 
The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected. 

Cockermovlh  and  Workington  Railway.'— The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  took  place  at  Coekermouth  on  the 
*ame  day.  The  receipts  were  £117,753,  the  expenditure 
£120,903,  leaving  a  bal.ince  against  the  company  of  £9,20". 
The  revenue  account  for  the  half-year  showed  that  £3,498 
had  been  received,  and  £3,021  expended,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £i76.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of  2*.  6o\ 
per  share,  clear  of  income-tax,  declared. 

Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet* 
ing  of  this  company  took  place  at  Kendal  on  the  same  .day*  • 
The  capital  account  showed  that  £165,103  18s.  4d.  had  been 
received.  £182,875  13*.  3d.  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£17.722  0s.  Id.  against  the  company.  The  revenue  for  the 
half-vear  ending  30th  June,  was  £8,916,  and  the  expenditure 
£2  390,  leaving  a  profit  of  £1.520,  less  interest  £929;  balance 
£697.  The  balance  from  the  former  traffic  account  amounted 
to  £2.300,  making  £2,997,  out  of  which  interest  on  preference 
shares,  £823,  had  to  be  deducted,  leaving  £2,173  in  band, 
and  showing  that  the  traffic  does  not  even  pay  the  interest  on 
loans  and  preference  shares. 

East  Lancashire.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  this  eompany  was  he'd  at  Bury  on  ttie  same  day. 
The  aggregate  receipts  for  capital  were  £2.907,764  2s.  od., 
and  the  expenditure  £2,93ft,N86  14s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balanoe 
of  £28,877  7«.  1 1  d.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  amounted 
to  £64,717  10s.  8* d.,  and  tho  disbursements  to  £27,081 !.'«. 
tifd.,  leaving  a  balanoe  of  pro  tit  of  £30,785  15s.  2d. 

1')\  mile*  of  the  company's  scheme  are  open. 

A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  sent  per  annum  oa  one- 
quarter  shares,  snd  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  preference 
quarter  shares  was  declared.  The  following  resolution  on 
cheap  Sunday  trains  was  adopted :— •'  That  cheap  trains  run 
on  a  Sunday,  but  thai  no  such  trains  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  line  later  than  half-past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor 
earlier  than  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Wold  Railway. — On  August  2.  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  at  the  offices  in  Moorgate  Street.  The 
business  was  to  forfeit  3,106  shares,  the  calls  on  which  were 
in  nrrear. 

Reading,  Guildford,  and  Reicate  Railway.— The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  same 
day.  The  entire  works  of  the  company  were  completed  ami 
ready  for  opening.  The  following  accounts  are  for  the  half- 
year  :— 
Dr. 

To  balance      ~~       ~>       ~.       —        £48,321  12  10 

To  amount  received  on  calls  ~~        105,281    0    O 

Interest  on  ditto       —        «-*       —  871     1     1 

Transfer  fees  «_«*»«_„»  51    2    6 


£154,524  16    5 


Cr. 


By  expenditure's  per  detailed  account  £137,819    5  11 
By  balance  nt  bankers  ~»        ~~  16,700  15  10 

By  amount  of  petty  cash      ^.       ^  4  14    8 

£154,524  16    5 

The  report  was  adopted  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  directors  bo  authorised  to  issue  debentures,  under 
the  seal  of  the  oompany  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£50,000. 

Liverpool,  Crosshy,  and  Sovthpori  Railway.— The  half- 
yearly  mooting  of  the  shareholders  in  this  oompany  was  held 
in  Liverpool  on  same  day.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that 
£90,800  had  been  received,  and  £91.704  expended.  The 
revenue  for  the  half-year  had  been  £3.033.  and  expenditure 
£1,738,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1,295 ;  out  of  which  a  dividend 
of  2J  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared. 

Netvry  and  Enniskillen  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  oompany  was  held  in  London  on  the  same  dny. 
The  report  stated  that "  the  resistance  which  oontiaue*  to 
be  offered  by  Government  to  applications  for  aid  to  railways 
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in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  the  means  of  further  pro 
trading  the  construction  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junc- 
tion line  between  Goran  and  Portadown."  The  capital  ac- 
count to  the  30th  June,  showed  that  £97,223  hail  been 
received,  and  £84,964  expended,  leaving  a  balanoe  of  £1  1,23* 
in  cash  and  debentures.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  1,846  shares  was  declared,  and  that,  along  with 
4,800  others  forfeited  at  a  previous  meeting,  they  should  not 
he  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  without  (he  sanction  of  a 
general  meeting. 

Waierford,  Wexford,  Wickkrw,  and  Dublin  Railway  —The 
halt-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on 
tame  day.  The  report  stnted  an  agreementhad  been  authorised 
by  Parliament  with  the  Dublin  an<l  Kingstown  Company,  by 
which  the  Waterford.  Wexford,  Wick  low,  and  Dublin  Cora- 
pnny  are  to  take  a  lease  of  that  line  at  a  rent  of  £34,000 
per  annum.  Tbe  expenditure  on  land  and  works  nt  Killiney 
and  Bray  head  is  £52,101.  The  dittanee  from  Kingstown 
to  Wick  low  is  23£  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £300,371; 
for  permanent  way,  £100.000;  stations.  £2'>,000 :  total, 
£490,471.  Of  which,  expended  £53.103  ;  in  hand,  £18,329; 
leaving  to  be  provided  for,  £354,749.  The  outlay  Tor  the 
next  twelve  months  is  £70,850.  The  receipts  to  the  1st 
July  are  £144. 1 67.  and  expenditure  £130,837.  The  report, 
after  a  warm  discussion  and  a  division,  was  agreed  to. 

East  Lincolnshire  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  London,  on  August  the  10th. 
The  report  of  the  directors  congratulated  the  shareholders 
on  their  taring  received  last  month  the  first  full  half-year's 
dividend  of  the  rent.  The  accounts,  to  the  80th  June,  showed 
that  £646,045  16s.  7d.  had  been  received  and  expended, 
leaving  a  balanee  dne  to  the  beakers  of  £2,659  7s.  lOd. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

GrttU  Norther*  Railway.— The  sixth  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  August  11th 
Prom  the  report  submitted,  and  the  sheet  of  accounts,  it 
appears  that  the  receipts  for  capital  to  30th  June  last,  are 
£4.853,061,  the  expenditure  £4.499,711,  tbe  balanoe 
£300,350.  The  expenditure  during  the  half  year  has  been 
£861,812.  Of  this  sura  £157.616  has  gone  in  land  and 
compensation,  about  £460,000  for  works  and  materials, 
£40,102  for  engines  and  tenders,  £48,995  carrying  stock, 
£32,000  advanee  to  the  East  Lincolnshire  to  complete  their 
works,  and  £68,503  in  interest  to  shareholders  and  lenders : 
lor  law,  with  engineering  expenses,  £18.615  The  revenue 
account  from  tbe  1st  March,  1848,  to  June  30th,  1849,  shows 
£61,083— receipts  and  expenditure,  £31,233;  leaving  a  pro- 
fit of  £30,449,  less  £26,760  belonging  to  the  6  per  cent 
guaranteed  rent  of  tbe  East  Lincolnshire,  leaving  £3,689. 
The  report  proposed  that  the  19,000  extension  shares,  and 
6,000  forfeited  shares  in  tbe  hands  of  the  directors  should 
he  allocated  as  follows: — To  give  to  the  registered  pro- 
prietors of  this  date,  who  have  pttid  all  calls  on  their  sharee, 
the  option  of  taking  these  25,000  five  per  cent,  preference 
shares,  of  £12  10s.  each,  upon  the  payment  of  £10  10s.  per 
share.  The  first  instalment  on  account  thereof,  amounting 
to  £5  10s.,  to  bo  pnid  on  or  before  10th  September  next ;  a 
further  payment  of  £2  10s.  per  share  t  o  be  made  on  or  before 
3l9t  October,  and  a  final  payment  of  £2  10s.  per  share  to 
bo  made  on  or  before  31  sc  December.  The  report,  after  a 
long  and  animated  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  an 
amendment  for  t  he  immediate  completion  of  tho  extension 
to  York  was  negstived,  was  adopted,  and  resolutions  in 
pursuance  thereof  carried. 

Hull  and  Selby  Railway — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at  Hull  same  day 
The  sum  of  £29,014  13s.  4d.  was  available  for  the  payment 
of  a  dividend,  out  of  which  the  directors  recommended  t'tnt 
a  dividend  of  £2  9s.  6d.  per  share  on  the  £50  shares,  and 
£1  4s.  Od.  on  the  £35  shares,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9  18s. 
per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  should  be  paid. 

Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birminglutm  Railway.— The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  London, 
August  10.  Tbe  report  stated  that  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  extraordinary  meeting  in  May,  aoeepting  the  offer  of 
tbe  Great  Northern  of  6  per  cent,  upon  half  tbe  capital, 
giving  in  exchange  an  equal  value  in  shares  of  the  Royston 
and  Hitohin  Company,  had  been  confirmed  at  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Great  Northern  Company.  The  direc- 
tors made  a  c  ill  of  £2  4s.  per  share,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  been  received.  Thi*  will  so  far  equalize  the  values  of 
Boston,  Stain  ford,  and  Birmingham,  and  the  Royston  and 
Hitohin  shares,  that  five  of  the  former  having  £7  4s.  each 
paid  up,  or  £36,  will  be  exchangeable  for  eight  of  the  latter, 
upon  which  £4  10s.  has  been  called,  or  £36  ;  and  the  ba- 
lanoe, a  sum  equal  to  £3  16s.  on  eeoh  Boston  and  Binning 
ham  share,  or  £1  16s.  on  eaeb  Royston  and  Hitchin  share, 
will  shortly  be  called  for,  thus  insuring  6  per  oent.  upon  £10 
per  share  to  the  proprietor!  of  this  company.    The  receipts 


to  the  30th  June  were   £62,114  14s.f   the   expenditure 
£58,937  17s.  7d..  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,18(1  16s.  5d. 

Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. —The  half  yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Loudon  on  August  15.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  submitted,  it  sppeared  that  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts on  the  railway  from  the  1st  May,  1848.  U>  the  30th 
June,  were  £78,786  3s.  7d.,  and  the  expenses  £51,475 10s.  8d, 
including  £20,452  for  locomotive  power  to  the  London  sod 
North- Western  Cotnpauy,  leaving  a  profit  nf  £37,310  12s.  lid. 
The  steam-boats  from  the  1st  ofAugust.  1848,  to  30th  June, 
1849,  earned  £tf,883  8*.  3d.,  during  which  lime  the  ordinary 
charges  amounted  to  £19,999  5s.  Id.,  showing  a  loss  of 
£13,115  16s.  10d.,  which  deducted  from  the  profit  made  by 
tho  railway,  leaves  a  net  profit  on  traffic*  exclusive  of  toll 
and  mails,  of  £14,194  16s.  Id. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed,  without  any  question  being 
asked  by  any  shareholder,  declaring  a  dividend  of  8a.  3d.  a 
share  on  the  preference  shares,  reducing  the  number  of  di- 
rectors to  12,  their  future  remuneration  to  be  £1,000  per 
annum,  and  re-electing  Mr.  P.  Hanbury,  auditor. 

Ortai  Western  /faf'faw^.— The  twenty-eighth  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  the  Bristol  Station,  oo 
August  10th.  The  report  submitted  was  the  least  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  regards  profits,  ever  presented  to  the  proprietor*. 
Tbe  general  statement  of  account  showed  the  total  receipts 
for  capital  to  have  bean  £11,914,018  9s.  9d.,  and  the  total 
expenditure  £11,867,042  16s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£46.970  13s.  lOd.  The  traffic  receipts  for  tbe  half-year 
had  been  £480,233  lis.  2d.,  and  the  net  expenditure 
£190,691  19s.  4d.,  leaving  in  hand  £380,288  11*.  3d.  Oot 
of  this  the  dividend  proposed  was  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

Kr  annum,  or  2  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  leaving  a  ba- 
ton of  £18,000,  and  the  directors  state  that  instead  of  4 
per  oent.,  the  dividend  would  have  been  5  per  oent.  bit  the 
revenue  is  charged  with  interest  on  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  lines  abandoned  or  not  iu  progress,  and  cm 
capital  subscribed  toother  companies  unable  to  pay  Interest 
or  dividend. 

Tbe  report,  after  some  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  declaring  a  dividend  at  the  pro- 
posed rate  carried. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  great  company  took  place  at  the  Button 
Square  Station,  London,  on  August  17.  There  was  a  very 
full  attendance  of  proprietors. 

From  the  report  submitted,  it  appears  that  them  is  about 
16}  millions  of  share  capital  paid  up,  £167,000  in  coarse  of 
payment,  and  5  millions  to  be  called  u;>.  There  is  also 
paid  in  advance  £203,0.52,  and  debentures  to  the  extant  of 
£9,778,470,  giving  a  total  of  26£  millions.  Of  this  all  has 
been  expended  except  £26,347. 

Tbe  revenue  receipts  from  passengers  have  been  £647,918, 
and  from  goods,  after  paying  agents'  expenses,  £384,031, 
making,  with  a  few  other  items,  a  gross  receipt  of  £1,062£47. 
The  working  expenses  appear  to  be  £366,648,  tbe  rates, 
taxes,  and  passenger  duty,  £31,369,  the  interest  on  loaus 
£111,882,  which,  with  a  loss  of  £7,732  on  tho  North  Union 
Railway,  £1,000  for  the  Scottish  Central,  and  some  simitar 
items,  leave  £517,194  profit  applicable  to  dividend.  The 
sum  of  £7,525  is  set  aside  for  renewal  of  rails,  &c.,  leaving 
£509,660. 

A  balanoe  of  £71,494  exists  from  the  previous  half-year's 
accounts,  which,  added  to  the  preceding,  would  make  the 
available  balance  £58 1, 163.  A  dividend  of  3}  per  cent,  leaves 
£15,502  to  b  *  carried  to  the  credit  of  next  account.  Toe 
amount,  therefore,  taken  from  the  balance  of  last  half  year 
towards  dividend  is  £55,993.  The  dividend  of  31  per  cent. 
declared. 

South-Westem  Railway  Company. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  on  August  18th.  According 
to  the  report  submitted,  the  company  have  received,  during  tbe 
half-year,  upon  capital  account  and  by  loans,  £304,138 — making 
the  total  received  up  to  30th  June  last,  £8,048,233  by  calls  and 
by  loans.  The  expenditure  on  capital  account,  during  the  half- 
year,  is  £383,570 — making  a  total  expenditure,  to  30th  June  last, 
of  £7,874,258;  leaving  a  balanceof  unexpended  money  of  £173,974. 

The  revenue,  or  receipts  from  traffic,  amount  to  £258,800, 
the  expenses  £126,752,  leaving  £132,047,  which  is  subjsot  to 
charges  for  interest,  dividends  on  preference  shares,  &c^  amouat* 
ing  to  £47,144.  This  sum,  however,  is  lessened  by  a  receipt  of 
£3,312  for  interest  of  balances  lent  out,  and  interest  on  arrears 
of  calls  received  during  the  half-year ;  leaving  £43,832  \o  be 
taken  from  the  balance  of  £132,047.  The  balanee  lor  dividssd 
is  £38,215,  increased  to  £104,407  by  £0,8$  1  for  interest  on  calls 
outstanding  to  the  extent  of  £316,529,  and  £9,311  for  interat 
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charged  to  works  in  progress,  at  the  rate  of  4fc  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  £415,847.  These  additions,  and  £4£52  balance  of 
bat  account,  make  applicable  for  dividend  £109,660.  The  total 
•fare  capital  i»  £6,521,368.  The  dividend  proposed  is  at  the 
rate  of  3£  per  oeat. 

The  whole  capital  of  the  company  is  now  stated  to  be  in 
receipt  of  dividend;  and  there  will  be  no  farther  addition  to 
capital,  unless  new  and  additional  lines  are  made.  The  report, 
alter  an  animated  discussion,  was  adopted ;  and  the  dividend,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  declared. 

Oreat  North  of  England  Railway, — The  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Darlington,  on  August  20th.  The  only  business 
transacted  was  the  declaration  of  10  per  cent.,  in  agreement  with 
the  arrangement  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Rail- 
way Company. 

Tort,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway. — The  half  yearly 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  line  of  railway  was  held  at 
York,  on  August  23d.  —Mr.  Robert  Davies,  the  deputy  chairman, 
presided.  It  was  afterwards  made  special,  and  extraordinary,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition,  signed  by  3,010  shareholders,  for 
receiving  and  considering  a  report. of  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, and  vesting  in  them  power  and  authority  to  proseente  such 
legal  proceedings  as  might  be  deemed  expedient*  and  taking  such 
other  steps  aa  might  be  determined  upon  for  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

From  the  report  submitted,  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for 
the  half-year  ending  June,  were  £335,383  14e.  4<L;  and  the  ex- 
penditure £1*0,018  2s.  3d ;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  £137,642  3s.ld., 
subject  tea  deduction  of  £64,262  4s.  6d.  for  half-n-year's  rent  of 
the  Oreat  North  of  England  Railway,  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
Isst;  leaving  £73,379  18a.  7d.  net  revenue — more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ty  per  cent,  per  annum  (less 
property  tax)  upon  the  sum  of  £4,262,565,  the  capital  entitled  to 
dividend. 

The  report  having  been  received,  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to : — That  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, they  request  four  of  the  present  directors  to  retire,  and  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  Mr.  H'Laren,  Mr.  Leechman,  Mr. 
Love,  and  Mr.  Kiplin,  members  of  that  committee,  be  elected 
directors,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Flews  and  Mr.  Wood,  two  of 
the  present  directors ;  an  entirely  newly-constituted  permanent 
board  to  be  formed  on  the  4th  of  October  next.  The  question  of 
a  dividend  was  postponed  till  the  meeting  on  October  4. 

At  ^extraordinary  meeting,  at  which  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  was  adopted  in  its  entire  form,  it  was 
also  announced  that  proceedings  had  been  taken  for  filing  a  bill 
in  Chancery  to  reeoverthe  differences  due  to  the  company  on  Mr. 
Hudson's  personal  share  transactions.  That  gentleman  had  made 
an  offer  of  compromise ;  but  it  was  of  a  nature  which  the  autho- 
rities of  the  company  did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  till  October  4. 

Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway. — On  August  23,  the  share- 
holders of  this  company  held  their  half-yearly  meeting  in  Leeds 
— Mr.  John  Waddingham  in  the  chair. 

The  expenditure  to  the  2lst  December,  1843,  was 
£1,270,250  8a.  Id.;  since,  £106,562  8s.  5d\;  total  to  the  present 
time,  £1,370,812  lis.  6d.  The  receipts  had  been,  prior  to 
the  31st  December  last,  £1,275,381  8s.  lid.;  since  received, 
£126,346  17s.  8d.,  making  iht  total  £1,384,228  6s.  7d.  The 
statement  of  accounts,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  was  ap- 
proved and  adopted.  A  resolution  was  moved,  declaring  a  divi- 
dend for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1S49,  of  £2  10s.  per  £50 
share,  less  income  tax.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreedto. 

Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  August  23d, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  directors1  report,  and  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  number  of  directors  from  15  to  10. 
The  report  stated  that  the  works  were  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  accounts  to  the  31st  of  July  show  that  £805,284  had  been 
received,  of  which  £716,430  was  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  line,  £67,487  lent  to  the  Ayr  Company,  and  £21,358,  in- 
fested in  shares,  leaving  a  debit  of  £9,488.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  approving  of  the  payment  of  dividend 
on  interest  was  approved  of.  It  was  alio  agreed  to  rednco  the 
■amber  of  directors  to  10. 

Glasgow,  KUmanodt,  end  Ayr  £rifc»*y.-~Tlka  haftjearly 
tteetug  of  this  company  waa  held  at  Glasgow  on  August  23d. 


From  the  report  we  take  the  following  statements  of  the  reveuue 
and  capital  accounts  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  July  last : — 

Revenue  Account. 
Receipts  from  passengers,  £25,981     7     4 
Goods  and  Minerals,   ...       40,450     0     1 
Parcels,  mails,  &c,      ...         2,779     4    4 

£69,211     0     9 

Half  of  Joint-Line  receipts      3,576     7     1 


Total  Revenue      £72,787     7  10 

Showing  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year, 

In  the  passenger  receipts,  of    ...       ...       £1,141  16     4 

Goods,  minerals,  fcc 16,857     3  10 


£17,999     0     2 


Total  increase  in  six  months 

The  report  says : — 

"The  revenue  account  has  been  charged  with  the  whole  in- 
terest on  unproductive  capital.  An  additional  sum  of  £1,200 
lias  been  set  aside  to  meet  unsettled  claims  for  parochial  assess- 
ments i  and  the  second  instalment  of  £1,000  lias  been  paid  to- 
wards the  cost  of  re-laying  the  line  between  Irvine  and  Kilwinning 
with  heavier  rails.  The  directors  have  also  deemed  it  right,  on 
this  occasion,  to  take  out  of  revenue  the  sum  of  £3,041  6s.,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  Depreciation  Fund. 

"  After  the  foregoing  deductions  are  made,  there  is  a  balance 
of  £40,574  9s.  lid.  applicable  to  a  dividend.     Of  this  balance, 
the  preferable  stocks  of  the  company  will  absorb  the  following 
amounts : — 
"Guaranteed  Stock  at  5  per  cent.        ...       £3,906     5     0 

£25  Shares,  I.  Issue. — 5  per  cent  on  Calls    12,177   10     8 

£25  Shares,  II.  Itaoe. — 5  per  cent,  on  Calls    7,694     0     3 

Preference  £10  Shares — ereated 

unproductive. 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


£31,017  18    7 
9,556  16    4 


£40,574    0  11 

"  This  balance  did  not  allow  a  dividend  on  the  Consolidated 
Stock,  and  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current  half-year." 

Londonderry  and  EnnitlUlen  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  August  24.  The 
capital  account  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  £186,695,  and 
the  expenditure,  £185,738.  The  revenue  account  for  the  half- 
year  stated  that  £4,533  had  been  received,  and  £2,436  expended, 
leaving  iu  hand  £2,097.  It  was  recommended  that  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  be  paid  on  the  half-shares,  for  the  half-year  ending 
31st  July.     The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  foregoing  abstract  contains  all  the  material  and  important 
railway  business  of  the  mouth.  There  have  been  several  other 
meetings  of  railway  companies,  but  they  were  of  a  routine  cha- 
racter, and  presented  no  features  of  special  interest  except  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
these,  with  their  dates,  and  the  places  at  which  they  were  held : — 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Railway,  held  at  Liver- 
pool on  August  11 ;  the  Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  at  Liverpool, 
on  the  1 1th ;  the  Oldham  Aliionee  Railway,  at  Oldham,  on  the 
13th ;  Cameron's  Colebrook  Railway,  at  Umdon,  on  the  15th ;  the 
Whitehaven  Junction  Railway,  at  Whitehaven,  on  the  16th  ;  the 
Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  at  Bristol,  on  the  16th ;  the  Northampton 
and  Banbury  Railway,  at  London,  on  the  17th  ;  the  Buckingham- 
shire Railway,  at  London,  on  the  17th;  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  at 
Bristol,  on  the  17th  ;  the  Swansea  Valley  Railway,  at  Swansea, 
on  the  18th;  the  Wharfdalo  Railway,  at  Leeds,  on  the  21st ;  the 
Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and  Boston  Railway,  on  the  22d ;  the 
Llynvi  Valley,  at  London,  on  the  23d;  the  Clarence  and 
Hartlepool  Railway,  at  Hartlepool,  on  the  23d  j  the  Portbury 
Pier  and  Railway,  at  Bristol,  on  the  23d ;  the  Wear  Valley,  at 
Darlington,  on  the  244 h ;  and  the  Middlesborough  and  Redear 
Railway,  at  Darlington,  on  the  24th. 

A  part  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  also  the  Manchester  and 
Huddersfield,  the  Kelso  and  Berwick  branch  of  the  North  British, 
and  the  North  Kent,  Railways  have  been  opened  since  our  last. 

The  prices  of  railway  shares  have  fluctuated  little  of  late. 
Until  the  half-yearly  meeting*  an  over,  and  the  dividends  are 
declared,  little  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  bargains,  and  price* 
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will  not  assume  their  natural  level.  They  have  varied  so  little 
since  our  last,  as  to  render  the  table  of  fluctuations,  usually  ap- 
pended, unnecessary  the  present  month.  By  the  end  of  next 
month  the  dividends  will  have  ruled  the  rates  for  a  time,  when 
the  changes  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  half-yearly  meetings 
will  become  apparent. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  BANKS,  <fcc. 

There  have  been  several  meetings  of  inturauce  companies  since 
our  last  notice.  In  July,  the  Mutual  Ufe  Assurance  Company  held 
its  half-yearly  meeting,  in  the  London  Tavern — Mr.  W.  C.  Harnett 
in  the  chair.  The  business  was  for  the  re-election  of  four  direct- 
ors, who  go  out  by  rotation  ;  and  for  the  election  of  one  director 
in  the  place  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  who  had  resigned;  and  also 
for  the  election  of  an  auditor.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  actuary,  read  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the  30th  of  June 
last.  The  receipts,  it  appeared,  amounted  to  £24,177  8s.  2d.,  of 
which  £1,4414  5a.  2d.  had  been  received  as  premiums  upon  eighty 
new  assurances,  and  £12,003  14*.  lOd.  for  premiums  upon  other 
assurances.  On  the  other  side  the  account  was  balanced,  leaving 
£2,853  6s.  3d.  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  by  the  ordinary  dis- 
bursements and  other  charges,  among  which  were  £6,550,  the 
amount  paid  upon  nine  policies  by  death,  £1,535  additions  there- 
to, and  £535  for  policies  surrendered.  In  the  report  submitted, 
the  directors  said  they  were  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
report  that  the  progress  of  the  society  during  the  past  half-year 
has  been  satisfactory ;  and  they  donbt  not  that,  when  it  becomes 
generally  known  that  all  differences  of  opinion  in  the  society 
have  been  settled,  it  will  become  still  more  apparent.  The  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted.  Four  directors  were  then  re- 
elected, viz: — Sir  Andrew  Green,  Mr.  Burchell,  Mr.  Godson, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Clayton;  and  Mr.  Coles  was  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  M.F.; 
and  Mr.  llooper  was  elected  one  of  the  auditors. 

Legal  and  Commercial  lusvrance  Company. — A  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  company  was  recently  held,  at  which  the 
following  statement  of  its  affairs  was  submitted : — Up  to  the  3lst 
of  December,  184*8,  aud  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  receipts  (exclusive  of  subscribed  capital,  £13,1317,  and  a  loan 
o(  £4,000)  were  as  follow: — Life  premiums,  £8,685  16s.  5d. ; 
for  purchase  of  annuities,  £573  5a. ;  interest,  £1,422  l^s.  7d. : 
and  guarantee  fund,  £3S5  15s.  Sd. ;  making  a  total  of  £11,067 
15s.  Sd.  That  the  disbursements  were  (exclusive  of  advances 
outstanding  on  loans,  £15,158  16s.)  For  preliminary  purposes, 
£3,273  3s.  3d. ;  management,  £5,552  3s.  5d. ;  claims,  £2,240 : 
interest  paid  and  due,  £270 13s.;  due  for  salaries,  &c,  13 SO  0s.  Id.; 
annuities  paid,  £41  5s.;  making  a  total  of  £11,766  6s.  9d., 
and  showing  a  sum  of  £698  Us  Id.  to  the  loss  of  the  society; 
to  this  is  to  be  added  £122  17s.,  the  difference  between  the  loan 
aud  capital  advanced,  and  the  investments  and  cash  balance. 

Caledonia*  Insurance  Company. — The  ordinary  annual  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
course  of  July — Mr.  John  Morton  in  the  chair.  The  manager 
having  read  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  business  during  the  past 
year,  the  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  increase  of 
the  cotnpaay's  business  in  both  departments,  notwithstanding  the 
commercial  convulsions  which  had  so  much  depressed  the  trade 
of  the  country  generally.  He  particularly  noticed  with,  satisfac- 
tion the  increase  iu  the  life  department,  as  an  evidence  of  an 
esteem  in  which  the  proprietary  companies,  when  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  under  liberal  management,  were  held;  and,  alluding  to 
the  septennial  investigation,  which  takes  place  next  year,  ex- 
pressed his  confident  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result  The  report 
having  been  approved  of,  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  free  of 
income-tax,  from  the  profits  of  the  fire  department,  was  declared 
payable  on  the  first  of  August  next. 

Alfred  Life  Assurance  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  London  on  August  1st — Sir  D.  Scott, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.  From  the  rejwrt,  it  appears  that  the  income 
of  the  association  for  the  year  is  £22,923  4s.  2d.,  while  the  ex- 
penses remain  nearly  stationary,  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  office  being  somewhat  less  than  they  were  the  previous 
year.  The  premiums  on  the  policies  effected  since  the  last  re- 
port amount  to  £2,020  2s.  9d;  the  claims  to  £7,043  Us.  10d., 
which  sum  includes  £102  7».  lOd.  by  way  of  bonus  to  the  sums 
assured.  The  claims  are  still  extremely  moderate;  they  result 
from  the  decease  of  seven  of  the  lives  assured,  whereas,  eleven  or 
'wetve  deaths  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  during  the 


year,  which  would  have  created  claims  to  the  amount  of  £13,000 
or  £14,000,  exclusive  of  the  bonus  additions.  This  very  favourable 
feature  in  the  company's  experience,  which  has  been  observable 
from  its  commencement,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial 
effect  as  regards  the  result  of  the  quinquennial  valuations,  tending 
as  it  does  so  materially  to  increase  the  surplus  to  be  divided  on 
those  occasions.  After  payment  of  every  charge,  and  making  a 
reserve  for  every  outstanding  claim  upon  the  association,  the 
directors  have  been  enabled  to  carry  the  sum  of  £C,5S2  2«.  to  the 
credit  of  the  assurance  fund,  which  now  amounts  to£6S,40014tf.  Sd, 
an  accumulation,  the  directors  have  reason  to  believe,  in- 
dicative of  considerable  success,  and  of  the  exercise  of  great 
economy  throughout  the  course  of  the  society's  operations.  The 
amount  of  premiums  received  on  policies  which  have  terminated 
during  tlte  year  is  £2,015  3s.  6d.;  and,  deducting  this  sum  from 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  claims,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
more  than  £5,028  8s.  4d.  has  really  been  taken  from  the  funds 
accumulated  to  meet  the  future  liabilities  of  the  company. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the 
company  up  to  the  30th  of  June  in  the  present  year : — 
Dr.* 

Value  of  sums  assured      £176,800  13 

Paid-up  capital     16,800     0 

Assurance  Fund 68,400  14 

Annuity  Fund       22,178  17 

Building  Fund      8,220    0 

Stretton  Friendly  Society  ...  ...  1,142  15 

Interest  due  to  proprietors  . . .  430  15 


8 
0 
8 
5 
0 
4 
0 
4,478  18  11 


£298,452  15 

0 

£188,146  10  11 

82,895  16 

4 

29,323  0 

10 

11,487  12 

8 

18,400  0 

0 

10,768  14 

0 

4,276  17 

10 

6,656  8 

9 

788  9 

0 

769  6 

8 

Assurance  claims. 


Cn.' 
Value  of  premiums 
Government  securities 
Mortgages 
Revisions 

House  in  Lothbury 
Kail  way  Debentures 
Value  of  re-assurances 
Balance  at  bankers* 
Premiums  due 
Sundry  accounts    . . . 


£298,452  15    0 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Reliance  Assurance  Company. — The  ordinaty  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  the  31st  nit. — 
Mr.  T.  H.  Prinsep  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the 
six  months  had  passed  without  a  single  casualty,  although,  upon 
the  ordinary  calculation  of  risk,  claims  might  have  been  antici- 
pated in  the  half-year  exceeding  £1,200;  a  sum  in  excess  of  which, 
however,  still  remains  unappropriated  out  of  the  fund  reserved 
for  adverse  fluctuation  of  life,  at  the  first  division  of  profits. 

w  The  premium  receipts  for  the  period  under  review  amount 
to  £3,985,  of  which  the  new  business  contributes  £1,046  in  respect 
of  sixty-three  policies  effected  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  In  the  same  period  nineteen  proposals  for  sums  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  £16,400  have  been  declined,  or  not  proceeded 
with  on  the  terms  required  by  the  society. 

"  The  general  assurance  fund  of  the  Reliance  stood,  on  the 
30th  of  June  at  £25,800,  of  which  amount  £16,000  is  invested  at 
five  per  cent.,  besides  what  the  society  holds  in  Consols,  in  its 
banking  balances  and  usual  office  outlays. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  society  for  the  present  half-ve.ir  amonnt 
to  £944.. 

The  report  further  said : — 

*•  In  a  young  office,  the  ratio  of  charges  ts  of  necessity  high 
but  every  extension  of  business  improves  the  condition  of  the; 
establishment  in  this  re&pect  ;  nnd  it  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent 
to  the  conviction  of  members,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  contri- 
bute to  promote  that  extension,  the  profits  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate will  be  increased. 

u  Whilst,  however,  pressing  this  important  consideration  upon 
the  notice  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
ciety, it  is  a  subject  of  no  slight  gratification  to  your  directors  to 
be  enabled  to  show  ut  so  early  a  period  of  the  society's  establish- 
ment, and  after  the  liberal  bonus  allocated  at  the  first  division  of 
profits,  a  balance  of  improved  premium  receipts  over  expendi- 
ture for  the  last  half-year,  amounting  to  £2,822.* 
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The  average  age  of  parties  assured  with  this,  society  is  now 
frtrty  years  upon  whole-life  policies,  and  forty-five  years'  upon 
oolicies  lor  limited  periods.  Tinder  the  supposition  that  all  the 
assured  were  to  ta£e  out  new  policies  from  the  first  of  July,  the 
difference  of  premiums  from  increased  age,  according  to  the  office 
tables,  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  interests 
now  yielded  by  the  invested  funds  of  the  society.  This  test  af- 
fords dear  evidence  of  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Catholic,  Law,  and  General  life  Assurance  Company. — On 
July  26th,  the  annual  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in 
London — Bishop  Morris  in  the  chair.  The  report  submitted 
was  very  favourable.  Not  a  policy  had  elapsed  during  the  year, 
and  there  had  been  no  falling-off  in  assurers.     The  directors 


had  recently  extended  the  business  to  the  continent,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  assuring  diseased  lives. 

Railway  Passengers'  AssitraAce  Sociefy.-^-TUt  new  system  of 
life  assurance,  in  the  event  of  railway  accident,  is  now  in  opera- 
tion on  the  London  and  North-Western,  nnd  Lancashire  and' 
Yorkshire,  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  the  Caledonian,  North  British, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Chester  and  Holyhead,  Eastern  Counties, 
Cockcnnoutii  and  Workington,  and  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
Railways.  The  assurance  tickets  for  the  single  journey  arc  obtained 
at  the  same  time  that  the  passenger  pays  his  rare.  The  first-class, 
paying  3d.,  insures  JB  1,000;  the  second-class,  paying  2d.,  £300 ; 
and  the  third-class  passenger,  payiug  Id.,  £200.  These  constitute 
all  the  material  information  winch  is  available  at  the  time  wo 
write. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOR  AUGUST. 


MEHEMET  ALL 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  2d  August,  his  Highness  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  his  death,  his  body  was  taken  to  Cairo,  where,  on 
the  4th,  it  was  interred  in  the  new  alabaster  mosque  built  by 
himself.  The  concourse  of  people  at  his  funeral  was  immense, 
and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  all  the  European  Consuls,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  European  residents.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cavalla,  in  lioumelia,  the  ancient 
Macedonia.  He  oaad  to  boast  that  his  birth  took  place  in  1769, 
the  same  year  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  first  saw  the  light.  He  commenced  life  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  tobacconist  in  his  native  town ;  and  he 
raised  himself  entirely  by  his  own  talents  and  energy  to  the  sta- 
tion which  he  eventually  occupied,  of  chief  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Having  volunteered  into  the  army,  he  soon  obtained  high  favour 
with  the  Governor  of  Cavalla,  by  hit  efficient  assistance  in  quel- 
ling a  rebellion,  and  dispersing  a  band  of  pirates.  On  the  death 
of  his  commanding  officer,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
married  his  widow. 

In  1799  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Cavalla  second 
in  command  of  the  contingent  of  300  men,  furnished  by  that 
town  to  the  Turkish  army,  ordered  by  the  Sultan  against  the 
French,  to  expel  these  foreign  invaders  from  Egypt.  Shortly 
■iter  landing  at  Aboukir,  the  son  of  the  Governor,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Cavalla  force,  returned  to  Roumclia,  and  left 
Mehemet  Ali  in  command.  In  all  the  engagements  with  the 
French,  the  fatuie  ruler  of  Egypt  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conduct  and  valour. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1S01,  Mo- 
hammed Khosrew  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
At  that  time  the  Mamelukes  were  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  recover  their  ascendancy,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Trench.  Previous  to  the  French  invasion — indeed,  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century — the  number  and  wealth  of  the  Mame- 
lukes gave  them  such  a  superiority  over  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  that 
the  Turkish  Pasha,  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  was  obliged  to  con- 
form entirely  to  their  wishes.  The  Mamelukes,  who  were  found 
in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  were  estimated  at  12,000  men.  They  re- 
cruited their  numbers  chiefly  by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  from 
the  regions  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
These  slaves  were  compelled  to  become  Mohamedans,  and  were 
•n  trained  as  soldiers.  After  a  time  they  obtained  a  share  in 
the  Government,  and  some  of  them  even  became  beys  of  pro- 
vinces ;  for  none  but .  Mamelukes  were  capable  of  holding  this 
office.  They  formed  a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  and,  under  their  beys, 
especially  Mured  Bey,  they  attacked,  with  the  greatest  fury,  the 
French  when  they  landed  in  Egypt  under  Bonaparte.  Their 
mode  of  fighting  was  peculiar,  and  against  Turkish  troops  was 
frequently  successful ;  but  with  the  French  they  had  a  different 
foe  to  contend  with.  Unable  to  withstand  the  European  artil- 
lery, they  were  forced  to  yield,  when  many  of  them  joined  the 
French  army. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  the  two  prin- 
cipal Mameluke  beys,  Osman  Bardissy,  and  Mohammed  Elfoy,  de- 
feated the  Turkish  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  In  this  affair, 
Hehemet  Ali,  who,  with  his  troop  of  Albanians,  was  under  the 


orders  of  Khoorshid  Pasha,  for  some  reason  or  other,  took  no 
active  part.  For  this,  the  Turkish  General,  irritated  at  his  de- 
feat, complained  to  Khosrew,  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
latter  summoned  Mehemet  Ali  to  his  presence ;  but  he  refused  to 
attend,  and  took  advantage  of  an  insurrection,  which  opportunely 
occurred  among  the  Albanian  troops,  to  join  the  Mamelukes, 
under  Osman  Bardissy.  In  IS 03,  he  attacked  Khosrew  at  Da- 
mietta,  and  carried  hitn  prisoner  to  Cairo.  The  Saltan  then  sent 
Ali  Gezairli  Pasha  to  Egypt,  as  successor  to  Khosrew  Pasha ; 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mamelukes. 
In  1S04,  tiie  Mameluke  army,  under  Osman  Bardissy,  became 
clamorous  for  its  arrears  of  pay,  and  an  insurrection  ensued, 
which  was  clandestinely  fostered  by  Mehemet  AH,  who  had  gained 
a  strong  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  was  play- 
ing that  deep  and  politic  part. which  ultimately  raised  him  to 
the  Pashalic  of  Egypt.  The  Bey's  house  was  attacked  by  the 
infuriated  soldiers,  and  he  himself  forced  to  escape  from  Cairo. 
But  not  thinking  his  time  yet  come,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  Khosrew 
Pasha,  his  prisoner,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  subsequently 
was  several  times  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  ap- 
pointed Khoorshid  Pasha,  then  Governor  of  Alexandria,  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  On  his  deposition,  after  a  new  insurrection,  caused 
by  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears,  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Mehemet  Ali,  now  all-powerful  with  the 
soldiery,  and  made  Jrini  their  Viceroy.  Mehemet  Ali  secured 
his  position  by  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  army,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  who  cheerfully  paid  them,  to  avoid  farther  disturbances. 

He  was  installed  in  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt,  then  called  the 
Pashalic  of  Cairo,  in  1S06,  on  condition  that  he  should  send  to 
the  Sultan  4,000  purses,  equal  to  about  £24,000  sterling.  His 
Pashalic  extended  only  to  Middle  Egypt  and  the  Delta  ;  Upper 
Egypt  being  divided  into  several  districts,  administered  by  the 
Miimclukc  Beys ;  and  Alexandria,  with  a  part  of  the  Western 
Proviuee,  bctug  governed  by  a  Paslva  independent  of  the  Pasha 
of  Cairo.  A  few  months  after  his  installation,  the  Sultan  con- 
sented to  give  him  also  the  Pashalic  of  Alexandria,  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1807, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  evacuation  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  its  capital,  by  the  English. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  early  rule  in  Egypt 
was  the  destruction  of  his  old  allies,  the  Mamelukes,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  IS  11.  On  that  day,  these  for- 
midable chiefs  were  invited  in  a  body  to  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  to 
attend  at  the  investiture  of  the  Viceroy's  son,  Tousson,  as  chief 
of  an  expedition  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Porte  against 
the  Wahabees.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Mamelukes 
mounted  their  horses ;  but  on  reaching  the  citadel  gates  they 
found  thein  closed,  and  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry  from 
soldiers  placed  on  the  walls  completely  annihilated  them.  In 
the  provinces,  a  great  many  of  their  number  were  put  to  death 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  computed  that  470,  with  their 
chief,  Ibrahim  Bey,  perished  in  the  citadel ;  and  in  the  city,  and 
throughout  the  country,  no  less  than  1,200  were  killed.  The 
power  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  brave  and  restless  body,  who  had 
kept  Egypt  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  warfare  ever  since  the  year 
1382,  was  thus  finally  and  effectually  put  an  end  to. 
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Soon  after  this  massacre,  the  Wahabees  formed  a  junction  with 
the  relics  of  the  Mamelukes  who  had  fled  to  Upper  Egypt.  •Me- 
hemet Ali  now  prosecuted,  with  indefatigable  euergy,  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  the  Wahabees.  This  fanatical  sect 
of  Mohammedans  had  conquered  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  even  Jidda,  marking  their  path  by  bloodshed  and 
pillage.  They  pluudered  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  going  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  got  possession  of  the  Miihinel,  the  splendid 
box  in  which  the  Sultan  sends  every  year  the  presents  destined 
for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  Mehemet  Ali  soou  made  himself 
master  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  having  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  considerably  in- 
creased the  laud-tax,  and  the  duties  of  customs  on  the  internal  trade. 

Iu  the  Autumn  of  1811,  he  sent  his  army  into  Arabia  against 
the  Wahabees.  His  troops  conquered  Yambo  and  Nahala;  and, 
as  the  fruits  of  three  victories,  he  sent  three  sacks  of  Wahabees' 
ears  to  Constantinople.  The  Wahabee  war  lasted  six  years. 
The  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina  were  soon  recovered ;  and 
the  solemn  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  regained  cities  of  the  faith 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Constantinople.  This 
formidable  sect  was,  as  yet,  however,  far  from  being  suppressed. 
Mehemet  Ali,  therefore,  renewed  his  preparations ;  but  he  lost  a 
fortified  place  called  Kumsidal,  containing  great  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  the  Wahabees  took  by  surprise.  Re- 
solved to  put  down,  at  any  hazard,  these  ferocious  and  daring 
enemies,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1813,  himself  went  for  a  time  to  the 
Hedjaz,  to  give  new  vigour  to  the  measures  adopted  for  their 
entire  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  their  sovereign,  Sehud  II., 
in  1814,  when  quarrels  and  divisions  arose  among  them,  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession,  they  sustained  several  defeats.  In  the 
beginning  of  1815,  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
at  Bassila,  not  far  from  the  City  of  Tarabe.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
the  Pasha,  finally  succeeded,  in  1818,  in  inflicting  a  total  defeat 
on  the  Wahabees.  The  final  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  this 
rebellious  sectare  detailed  in  the  obituary  memoir  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
inserted  in  the  last  February  number  of  Tait\  these  events  hav- 
ing been  principally  effected  by  his  severity. 

Convinced  of  the  great  advantages  of  discipline  and  military  tac- 
tics, in  the  art  of  war,  Mehemet  AH,  in  1815,  resolved  npon  having 
his  army  properly  drilled.  His  troops,  however,  would  not  sub- 
mit to  such  an  innovation  on  their  old  customs,  and  threatened 
an  insurrection.  Seeing  their  spirit,  he  judiciously  ordered  the 
most  mutinous  of  his  troops  on  an  expedition  into  Nubia,  under 
his  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  to  extend  his  authority  there. 

Isinael,  in  1820,  penetrated  from  Syene  to  Dongola,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  defeated  the  residue  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
reduced  Dongola  to  a  province  of  Egypt.  He  also  conquered 
the  provinces  of  Berber,  Shendy,  Sennaar,  and  Cordofan. 

In  the  meantime,  anxious  to  promote  the  trade  and  industry 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali  completed  the  new  canal  of  Alexandria, 
called  by  him,  in  honour  of  the  Sultan,  Mahmudie  Canal.  This 
vast  undertaking  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of  January  1819, 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  European  engineers,  with  about 
100,000  labourers ;  and  their  number,  though  more  than  7,000 
men  died  of  contagious  diseases,  was  gradually  increased  to 
200,000,  each  of  whom  received  about  tenpence  a-day .  The  canal 
was  completed  on  the  13th  of  September.  It  extends  from  below 
Saone,  on  the  Nile,  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  is  47  miles  long,  90 
feet  wide,  and  13  feet  deep.  Within  a  short  time,  he  established 
a  line  of  telegraphs,  a  printing-press  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo,  a 
military  school,  and  a  higher  institution  for  education,  principally 
to  form  dragomans,  or  interpreters,  and  other  public  officials. 
The  teachers  consisted  of  Fiench  and  Italian  officers. 

Having  raised  a  new  army,  he  had  them  drilled  by  Italians  or 
Frenchmen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  European  sys- 
tem. He  then  offered  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  quelling  the  in- 
surrection in  Greece ;  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  IS 24,  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  consisting  of  163  vessels,  with  18,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sailed  for  the  Morea.  For 
three  years  Ibraham  kept  the  country  in  subjection,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  from  it  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1827.  Two  years  before,  when  the  Morea  was  con- 
quered by  his  troops,  Mehemet  Ali  caused  all  the  Christian  popu- 
lation to  be  transplanted  to  the  countries  on  the  Nile.  He  took 
all  Franks  under  his  immediate  protection,  and  permitted  no 
abuse  of  the  Greeks.  In  1826,  he  sent  several  young  Egyptians 
to  France,  to  receive  a  European  education.  In  1830  the  Sultan 
conferred  on  Mehemet  Ali  the  administration  of  the  Island  of 
Candia. 


The  events  of  the  war  in  Syria  have  been  related  in  the  nt- 
moir  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  last  February  number,  already  referred 
to.  That  war  rose  out  of  a  demand  which  Mehemet  Ali  made 
to  Abdullah  Pasha,  theu  Governor  of  Acre,  for  the  restitution  ef 
COOO  Egyptians,  who  had  emigrated  into  Syria.  This  being  re- 
fused, ou  the  2d  Nov.,  1*31,  he  sent  into  Syria  a  powerful  army 
uuder  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  in  a  few  months,  reduced  the  whole 
country  to  submission.  A  Turkish  army  was  sent  against 
Ibrahim,  who  defeated  them  on  several  occasions ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1833,  Syria  was  ceded  by  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt. 

In  1839,  the  Sultan  made  another  attempt  to  recover  Syria,  bat 
his  troops,  under  Hafiz  Pasha,  having  been  defeated  at  Niab,  oa 
the  24th  of  June  of  that  year,  the  European  powers  interfered. 
The  Syrian  war  was  not  put  an  end  to  until  the  Egyptian  army 
was  totally  defeated  at  Beyrout,  in  October,  1840,  and  the  bom- 
bardment and  taking  of  Acre,  in  which  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier distinguished  himself,  and  the  blockading  of  Alexandria  by  a 
British  squadron.  It  was  during  the  period  that  the  British 
were  attacking  his  troops  in  Syria,  and  blockading  Alexandria, 
that  Mehemet  Ali  behaved  himself  so  magnanimously  towards 
England  by  allowing  the  India  mails  to  proceed  as  usual  through 
Egypt  unmolested. 

Mehemet  Ali  at  length  consented  to  give  up  Syria,  on  the 
hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt  in  his  own  family  being  acceded  to 
him.  The  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  finnan  sent  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Saltan,  dated  February,  18 13,  and  accepted, 
with  some  modifications,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  on  the  10th  of  Jane, 
1841,  by  which  the  hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt  was  granted  to 
the  latter: — 

1.  The  succession  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  within  its 
ancient  boundaries,  to  descend  in  a  direct  line  in  Mehemet  Alfs 
male  posterity,  from  the  elder  to  the  elder,  among  the  sons 
and  grandsons — the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

2.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  rank  as  a  Vizier  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  without  having,  in  this  character — with  the  exception 
of  hereditary  right — any  other  prerogative  than  those  enjoyed 
by  other  Viziers. 

3.  All  treaties  entered  into  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  European  Powers  are  to  apply  to  Egypt  as  well  as  to  set 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

4.  The  Pasha  has  authority  to  coin  his  own  money  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  coins  are  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Saltan. 

5.  The  standing  army  of  Egypt  is  to  be  composed  of  18,000 
men ;  and  400  men  are  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Constantinople. 

6.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  the  right  to  appoint  officers  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  below  that 
of  general  of  brigade ;  but  a  general  of  brigade  being  a  Pasha, 
the  Porte  alone  can  name  Pashas. 

7.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  cannot  build  vessels  of  war  without 
authority  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

8.  The  yearly  tribute  payable  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars,  has  since  been  reduced 
to  a  million  and  a  third  of  Spanish  pillared  dollars — about 
£270,000  sterling. 

9.  The  hereditary  title  is  liable  to  revocation,  should  any 
of  Mehemet  Ali's  successors  infringe  any  of  the  aforesaid  con- 
ditions. 

The  Sublime  Porte  also  granted  to  Mehemet  AH,  without  the 
hereditary  succession,  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Nubia, 
Darfour,  Sennaar,  aud  Cordofan,  and  all  the  territories  annexed 
thereto,  situate  out  of  Egypt. 

Although  Mehemet  Ali  had  thus  secured  himself  in  the  rule 
of  such  a  country  ns  Egypt,  he  never  forgot  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce with  which  he  started  on  his  early  career.  He  was  the 
greatest  merchant  of  his  country,  and  none  ether  could  deal  with 
foreign  nations  without  his  permission.  His  income,  eitimated 
at  between  six  and  seven  million  pounds,  arose  from  poll  and 
land  taxes ;  customs  of  the  ports  of  Cairo,  Suez,  Demietta,  Alex- 
andria, &c. ;  branches  of  revenue  farmed  out,  including  various 
fisheries ;  from  the  mint ;  from  the  sale  of  the  cotton,  indigo, 
silk,  sugar,  rice,  saffron,  wool,  ivory,  frankincense,  &c.,  which  lis 
monopolised,  purchasing  them  at  a  very  low  rate  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  selling  them  again  at  a  high  price.  He  was  very 
partial  to  Europeans ;  and  under  his  government,  all  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  to  those  sepulchres  and  monuments  of  departed 
civilization  with  which  Egypt  abounds,  found  protection  and 
|  support. 
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Erom  a  eompreheesi**  Bjsjpnphienl  sketch  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
void*  appeared  in  the  Ttmcs,  and  to  which  m  have  been  in- 
defated  for  some  of  these  details,  we  extract  the  following  con- 
cluding paragraphs : — 

"  Until  hat  year,  Mehemet  Ali  enjoyed  a  very  strong  consti* 
tution;  his  stature  was  short,  and  his  features  formed  M\ 
agreeable  and  animated  physiognomy,  with  a  searching  look, 
expressive  of  cubbing,  nobleness,  and  amiability.  He  alwujra 
stood  Tery  upright ;  and  it  Was  remarkable,  from  its  being  un- 
usual among  Turks,  that  he  was  ill  the  habit  of  walking  up  and 
down  in  his  apartments.  He  was  most  simple  in  his  dress,  and 
cleanly  in  his  person.  He  received  strong  impressions  easily, 
»»  very  frank  and  open,  and  could  not  easily  conceal  his  mind. 
He  loved  his  children  with  great  tenderness,  and  lived  in  the 
interior  of  his  family  with  great  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
restraint.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing  at  billiards,  dies*, 
draughts,  and  cards.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  very  merciful 
and  humane,  and  generally  forgave  the  greatest  faults.  Mehemet 
Ali  cherished  fame,  and  thought  a  great  deal  not  only  of  the 
opinions  entertained  of  him  during  his  lifetime,  but  also  of  the 
reputation  he  would  leave  at  his  death.  The  European  papers 
were  regularly  translated  to  him,  and  he  was  affected  by  any 
attacks  directed  against  him.  His  activity  was  very  great.  He 
slept  little  in  the  night,  and  invariably  rose  before  sunrise.  He 
received  daily  the  reports  of  his  ministers,  dictated  answers,  and 
frequently  visited  any  improvements  or  changes  going  on  in  the 
public  works.  He  learned  to  read  only  at  the  age  of  46.  He 
principally  studied  history,  and  was  particularly  interested  with 
the  lives  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

"The  only  language  he  spoke  was  Turkish:  he  understood 
Arabic,  but  did  not  like  to  speak  it.  The  late  Viceroy  did  not 
observe  the  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  with  any  rigour, 
aad  never  cored  about  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramazan.  He 
showed  the  greatest  toleration  for  all  religions;  and  for  this, 
oMridering  the  strong  innate  bigotry  which  prevails  among 
Turks,  he  deserves  the  greatest  praise.  He  was  the  first  Ma. 
homedan  ruler  who  granted  real  protection  to  Christians,  raised 
them  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  made  some  of  them  his  most 
intimate  friends.  His  freedom  from  superstition  was  as  remark- 
able as  hit  toleration  in  religion,  and  in  many  instances  he  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  those  absurd  prejudices  to  which  all  those  of  his 
fiuth  humbly  bow  their  heads. 

"  His  harem  conisted  of  four  wives,  and  about  sixty  of  the  most 
beautiful  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves.  His  favourite  wife— 
the  mother  of  Ibrahim  Pasha — died  last  year ;  the  remaiuing 
three  survive. 

"  Mehemet  Ali  had  by  his  wives  and  concubines  sixteen  children. 
Of  these,  only  five,  three  sous  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living, 
viz. :— Said  Pasha,  Admiral  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  born  in  1818; 
Halcm  Bey,  born  in  1826;  Mehemet  Ali  Bey,  born  in  1833; 
Nasleh  Hanum,  born  in  1797,  widow  of  the  Defterdar  Moham- 
med Bey;  Zeinab  Hanum,  born  in  1834,  and  married  in  1845  to 
hamil  Pasha.  Halem  Bey  was  four  years  in  Paris,  where  he 
received  a  liberal  education. 

"  Mehemet  Ali's  second  son,  after  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was 
Tousson  Pasha,  born  at  Cavalla,  who  left  an  only  son,  Abbas 
2*a»ha,  born  in  1813,  at  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Tousson 
fttha  died  of  the  plague  at  the  camp  of  Damauhour,  in  1816. 

**  Mehemet  Ali  had  also  at  Cavalla,  by  the  same  wife,  a  third 
wn,  Ismael  Pasha,  who  died  in  the  war  in  Sennaar.  Another 
wnof  Mehemet  Ali,  Houssein  Bey,  born  in  1825,  died  in  1847 
st  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  his  education.  Mehemet 
Ali  had  twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 


SIR,  THOMAS  READE. 
Lately,  at  Tunis,  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  British  Consul- 
General  there.  He  was  originally  in  the  army,  and,  in  1810, 
was  Assistant-Qnarter-Master-General  to  the  forces  in  Sicily. 
In  1813,  he  received  the  third  class  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Merit,  for  his  services  near  Messina  in  the  former  year.  In 
1815,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  Military  Companion  of  the 
Bath.  In  1824,  he  was  placed  on  half-pay  as  Captain  in  the  24th 
Foot.  He  was  at  one  period  Deputy-Adjutant-General  at  St. 
Helena;  and,  in  1837,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
army.'  Soon  after  his  going  to  Tunis  to  reside,  as  Consul-Genera] 
for  Great  Britain,  a  difference  with  Sardinia  led  to  hostilities  be- 
twixt that  state  and  Tunis.  As  the  Sardinians  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction,  they  sent  a  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  to  demand  it  by 
force.    The  Bashaw  made  preparation*  to  oppose  them ;  but,  on  I 


the  timely  interference  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade*  whose  influence 
Was  always  very  great,  peace  Was  established  between  the  two 
nations.  Through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas,  several  grand 
ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  undent  Carthage. 
He  obtained  permission  from  his  Highness,  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
to  excavate  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  and  Mr.  Honaegger, 
a  clever  German  architect,  undertook  the  superintendence  of 
the  excavations.  All  the  expenses  weie  defrayed  by  Sir 
Thomas.  The  ruins  of  an  extensive  building,  about  whioli 
there  are  many  conjectures,  have  been  laid  bare.  No- 
thing, it  is  said,  can  exceed  the  solidity  with  which  it  was 
built.  When  in  England,  some  years  ago,  Sir  Thomas  en- 
deavoured, we  believe,  to  establish  a  society  for  carrying 
out  these  excavations;  but  without  success.  It  waa  mainly 
to  the  influence  possessed  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  and  to  his 
readiness  at  all  times  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  formed  such  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  that  the 
odious  and  oppressive  system  of  slavery  was  partially  abolished 
in  Tunis.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  desirable  eveut 
was  brought  about  are  fully  detailed  in  a  statement  inserted  in 
**  Davis's  Voice  from  North  Africa,"  but  origiually  published  in 
1841.  According  to  this  statement,  a  poor  slave  came  to  Sir 
Thomas  Reade,  begging  to  be  protected  from  the  cruelties  of  his 
master;  which  Sir  Thomas  most  promptly  afforded,  and  at  the 
same  time  thought  this  to  be  the  very  momeut  when  something 
might  be  done  for  the  poor  slave- race  in  the  regency  of  Tuuis. 
Accordingly,  the  following  morning  he  weut  to  Bardo,  the  Bey's 
residence,  where  a  long  parley  took  place  between  him  and  his 
Highness  the  Bey;  in  which  Sir  Thomas  so  successfully  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  slavery  that  the  Bey  at  once  consented  to 
give  liberty  to  all  his  own  slaves,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  them,  and  to  get  all  his  subjects  in  his 
regency  to  follow  his  example.  It  took  three  years,  however, 
before  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
slavery  in  Tunis ;  but  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  propounded  to  the  Bey  the  measures  subsequently 
adopted  for  its  abolition.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  best  collection 
of  Arabic  manuscripts  that  ever  a  Christian  formed  at  Tunis, 
since  that  country  came  under  Mohammedan  government.  A 
catalogue  of  this  collection  has  beeu  published. 


DR.  JOHN  REID. 

At  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Dr.  John  Reid,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  United 
College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard.     He  was  favourably 
known  to  the  Medical  Profession  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and  Pathological  Researches."     He 
obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
and  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Practical  Pathologist  to  the 
Royal   Infirmary  of  that  city.     Whilst  ably  discharging  the 
laborious  duties  of  that  important  office,  he  was  also  engaged 
in  some  of  those  interesting  physiological   researches  which 
so  greatly  contributed  to  his  reputation.     It  was  then  that 
he  made  his  great  "  Experimental  Investigations  into  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Eight  Pair  of  Nerves,  or  the  Glossopharyngeal, 
Pneomogastric,  and  Spinal  Accessory;"  the  results  of  which 
were  intimated  to  the  British  Scientific  Association  at  the  meet- 
ings of  1847  and  1848,  and  published  in  detail  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for  January,  1848,  and 
April,  1840.     In  1841  he  received  the  appointment  of  Chandoa 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  by  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  contributed 
much  to  raise  the  character  of  the  medical  degree  in  that  ancient  dty 
of  learning.  He  had  been  long  afflicted  with  cancer  in  the  tongue. 
In  1848  an  opeiation  was  performed,  which  enabled  his  health  to 
rally  so  greatly  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery.  But  the  insidious  disease  had  made  progress  in  his  neck 
and  throat,  which  caused  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  41. 


SIR  NICHOLAS  FITZSIMON. 

At  his  seat,  Brough-hall  Castle,  King's  County,  Ireland,  on 
the  81st  of  July,  Sir  Nicholas  Fitssimon,  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons,  and  formerly  member  for  King's  County.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Fitssimon,  Esq.,  of  Brough-hall 
Castle,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Connt  Awly  Magawly,  of  Frank- 
ford,  King's  County,  and  was  born  in  1807.  He  Mas  a  Captain 
in  the  Monaghan  Regiment  of  Militia,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  King's  County  from  January,  1833,  till  February,  1841. 
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He  was  a  magistrate  of  the  head  police-office  in  Dahlia  from 
1841  to  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons,  the  salary  of  which  office  is  £1,200  per  annum.  He 
was  knighted  by  Earl  Fortescue,  in  1841,  when  that  nobleman 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  Nicholas  married,  in  1829, 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tower,  Baronet,  lie  received 
university  honours,  and  was  the  author  of  some  pamphlets  on 
the  ballot. 


THE  EA11L  OF  AIRLIE. 
At  London,  on  the  20th  August,  the  Right  Honournble  David 
Ogilvy,  Earl  of  Airlie  and  Lintrathen,  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Forfarshire.  His  lordship  was  the  sixth  earl,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  in  descent  from  the  first  Thane  of  Angus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Walter  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
John  Ogilvy,  of  Muckle,  and  was  born  in  17S5.  He  wns  twice 
married,  first,  in  18 12,  to  Clementina,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Gavin 
Drumraond,  Esq.  She  died  in  1833  ;  and  in  1S3S  he  married, 
secondly,  Margaret,  only  child  of  the  late  William  Bruce,  Esq., 
of  Cowden.  This  lady  died  in  1S45.  He  had  issue  by  both  mar. 
riages.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1S20.  for  their  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Airlie  forfeited  their 
honours.  His  lordship's  father  assumed  the  titles  in  1819;  and 
the  earl,  now  deceased,  got  them  confirmed,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  May,  1836.  He  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland,  and  he 
latelyresigncd  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  "Forfarshire  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Right  Honourable  I'ox  Maule. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  lieutenancy  of  that  county,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  hi*  lordship  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had,  for  so  many  years,  discharged  the  duty  of  Lord-Lieutenant. 
He  was  formerly  a  captain  in  the  4£d  Highlanders.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  Lord  Ogilvy,  now  Earl 
of  Airlie. 


JAMES  KENNEY,  THE  DRAMATIST. 
At  Brompton,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  1st 
August,  Mr.  James  Kenney,  the  veteran  dramatist.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  morning  fixed  for  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion,  thus  showing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  light  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  which  were  eminently 
successful.  Among  others  are  "Love,  Law,  and  Physic;" 
" Raising  the  Wind ;"  "Matrimony;"  "The  World;"  "Ella 
Rosenberg ;"  "  The  Illustrious  Stranger,"  &c.  His  health  had 
been  for  some  time  in  an  infirm  and  delicate  state,  and  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  is  referred  to,  among  other  dramatists 
of  the  day,  in  Byron's  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
His  lively  farce  of  "  Raising  the  Wind,"  with  its  inimitable 
character  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  was  his  first  dramatic  production. 


MR.  GODSON,  MP. 
At  his  seat,  Springfield  Hall,  near  Lancaster,  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  on  the  8th  August,  Richard  Godson,  Esq.,  Queen's  Coun- 
sel, and  M.P.  for  Kidderminster.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and 
known  to  an  exteusive  circle  as  a  warm-hearted  and  faithful 
friend.  He  was  bom  in  1797,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1813  he  was  a  wrangler,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  18*21 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  afterwards  assumed  a  dis- 
tinguished position  at  the  Worcester  and  Stafford  sessions.  In  ; 
1831  he  was  elected  Member  for  St.  Alhan's ;  and  in  1S32  was 
chosen  for  Kidderminster,  which  borough  he  represented  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  stood  five  contested  elections.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  Queen's  Counsel,  by  Lord  Cottcnham ;  and  in 
1844  he  received  the  appointment  of  Counsel  to  the  Admiralty  and 
Navy.  In  politics  he  was  conservative.  In  1839  he  took  an  active 
part  on  the  Jamaica  Assembly  question,  and  in  184-1,  and  IS  14, 
on  the  Sugar  Duties  debate.  He  wns  the  author  of  a  valuable 
treatise  on  "  Patents  and  Copyrights,"  and  in  1S22  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  Law  Journal," 
a  publication  in  great  request  by  the  profession.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  three  sons.  He  was  making  great  preparations  to 
celebrate  the  coining  of  age  of  his  eldest  son,  which  takes  place 
this  month,  when  death  arrested  his  career. 


SIR   CHARLES  SCUDAMORE. 

At  London,  Sia  Cuajlles  Scudamore,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  in  his 
70th  year.  He  was  the  third  son  of  William  Scudamore,  Esq.,  of 
Wye,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  born  in  1779-  His  mother'* 
name  was  Rolfe.  He  was  of  the  second  branch  of  the  Kentish 
family,  lineally  descended  from  the  ancieut  house  of  Scudamore,  in 
Herefordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Wye  College,  and  studied  the 
medical  profession  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow,  where  he  gradu- 
ated. He  married,  in  1812,  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  llobr n 
Johnson,  Esq.,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  while  in 
professional  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  when 
his  Grace  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  Send*- 
more  was  the  author  of  "Treatises  on  Gout  and  on  Rheuma- 
tism," "  An  Essay  on  the  Blood,"  "Observations  on  the  use  uf  the 
Stethoscope,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,"  "Cases  ilhutra- 
ting  the  use  of  Jodine  in  Phthisis,"  and  some  other  medical 
publications. 


MR.  PIERCE  EGAN. 
At  Pentouville,  London,  on  the  3d  August,  Mr.  Pierce  Ejmo, 
author  of  "  Life  in  London,"  well  known  as  a  sporting  writer, 
and  the  historian  of  the  ring,  aged  77-  At  one  period  Mr.  Egan 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the  peculiar  branch  of 
literature  which  he  selected,  and  was  also  celebrated,  in  his  day, 
for  his  genial  humour  and  ready  wit.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  kind,  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  delightful  and  en- 
tertaining companion.  His  "  Life  in  London" — a  volume  of 
graphic  sketches  of  metropolitan  life  thirty  years  ago,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  changes  since  that  time — attained  to  such  extraor- 
dinary popularity,  that  it  was  speedily  dramatised,  and  played  at 
nearly  all  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  well-known 
title  of  "  Tom  aud  Jerry."  He  was  the  author  of  several  othrr 
minor  works  aud  sketches,  on  sporting  and  temporary  subjects, 
and  of  a  drama  called  "  Life  in  Dublin,"  which  was  performed  in 
the  Irish  capital  with  great  success. 


MARSHAL  MOLITOR. 

At  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  Marshal  Molitor,  one 
of  Napoleon's  Generals.  He  was  buried  on  the  8th,  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  His  widow  died  during  the  funeral.  Gene- 
ral Eabrier  delivered  a  speech  in  the  courtyard  over  the  Marshal's 
coffin.  The  words  which  Madame  Molitor  pronounced  some 
months  before  his  death  have  become  prophetic.  "  It  is  there," 
said  the  Marshal  in  conversation  with  his  wife,  "  It  is  there," 
pointing  to  heaven,  "  that  I  shall  soon  go  to  wait  for  you." 
Pressing  his  hand,  she  replied,  sadly,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  wait 
for  me  long !"  and  her  wish  has  been  accomplished. 


W.  J.  DENISON,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
At  London,  on  3d  August,  W.  J.  Dcnison,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
West  Surrey.  He  was  born  in  1770,  and  had  sot  for  the  county 
of  Surrey  since  1818.  He  voted  in  favour  of  short  parliaments, 
and  of  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
graduated  property  tax.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Denison  &  Co., 
bankers,  Lombard  Street.  He  has  left  a  large  fortune,  the 
greater  part  of  which  goes  to  his  relative  the  Marquis  of  Con- 
ingham,  whose  mother,  the  dowager  marchioness,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Denison,  Esq. 


THE  EX-KING  OF  SARDINIA. 
At  Oporto,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  July,  Charles 
Albert,  late  King  of  Sardinia.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and 
transmitted  to  Genoa  for  burial.     He  was  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age. 


MADAME  LEBRTJN. 
At  Paris,  at  the  age  of  106,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  78,  Madame  Lebrun,  the  Mend  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette. 


SIGNOR  DE  BEGNIS. 
Recently,  at  New  York,  of  cholera,  Sigax  do  Begnis,  the 
celebrated  vocalist. 
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EARLY  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

THE  LIVES  OP  THE  LINDSAYS.* 


This  work  has  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  more  eminent  living  persons  of  the  house 
of  Lindsay,  and  to  various  antiquaries,  and  other 
parties  who  are  interested  in  genealogies,  heraldry, 
and  history.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
amongst  the  clan,  and  the  learned  in  clan  histories. 
In  that  form  it  was  not,  without  consent,  an  object  of 
criticism.  It  might  contain  valuable  information, 
and  yet  be  no  more  open  to  public  use,  stricture,  or 
criticism,  than  manuscript  volumes  of  private  letters 
from  a  man  to  his  "  kith  and  kin.'1  The  work  was 
the  property  of  the  Lindsays,  to  be  used  as  best  it 
could,  like  their  family  honours  and  mischances, 
for  their  personal  behoof,  warning,  and  edification. 
The  author  has  altered  the  position  of  his  book  by 
its  publication  to  the  world ;  and  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays"  have  become  public  property,  to  be  used 
as  inch. 

Family  histories  are  necessarily  wings,  or  con* 
tingents,  to  national  histories.  They  either  give, 
or  they  should  afford,  more  detailed  narratives  con- 
nected with  the  old  state  and  circumstances  of  small 
districts  than  may  be  found  in  works  of  general 
history ;  but  they  cannot  minutely  detail  the  events 
connected  with  one  family,  and  omit  a  general  re* 
view  of  circumstances  connected  with  their  con- 
temporaries— sometimes  their  allies,  often  their 
rivals.  The  pride  of  birth,  encouraged  by  such 
works,  is  of  small  consequence  in  the  present  day. 
No  man  is  the  worse  for  believing  that  he  is  come  of 
decent  people ;  and  the  probability  is  strong  that 
he  will  be  little  better  of  supposing  that  some  of  his 
ancestors  wore  mail,  and  rode  out  to  fight  on  barbed 
chargers.  All  that  he  can  make  out  of  the  latter 
circumstance  is,  the  combined  prudence  and  wealth 
of  these  old  gentlemen,  who  did  not  unnecessarily 
expose  their  bodies  to  blows  from  edge  tools.  The 
vassal  who  fought  in  woollens  on  their  side  was, 
perhaps,  the  bravest  man ;  but  certainly  his  cou- 
rage was  more  directly  tried,  for  he  had  less  than 
his  leader  between  him  and  danger  and  death. 
The  pride  of  descent  is,  moreover,  greatly  checked 
by  the  limited  length  of  the  line  in  this  country. 
Lord  Lindsay  is  best  known  in  the  world  by  his  ex- 
cellent letters  from  the  East.  When  collecting 
their  materials  he  had  for  guides  many  Arabs  who 
were  proud,  and  would,  necessarily,  have  been  tat- 
tered, if  their  climate  had  made  a  great  and  steady 


demand  on  their  resources  for  clothing  of  any  sort. 
These  Arabs  would  fairly  out-reckon  the  Lind- 
say, the  Lindeseye,  or  the  Limesay— whatever  or- 
thography his  lordship  might  adopt  in  the  East— -by 
two  thousand  years  or  more.    They  would  never  stop 
till  they  reached  Ishmael ;  and  Lord  Lindsay  could 
carry  them  on  till  Adam — from  the  head  of  their 
clans  to  the  first  of  the  world.    Another  considera- 
tion, and  one  of  more  importance  in  checking  tho 
aristocratic  feeling  arising  from  pride  of  birth,  is  the 
great  number  of  people  who  can  be  fairly  counted 
on  as  participating  in  the  solid  advantages  which 
may  accrue  from  this  possession.    Lord  Lindsay 
writes  lives  of  the  Lindsays,  and  has  some  satisfac- 
tion in  dedicating  his  work  to  Sir  Coutts  and 
Margaret  Lindsay ;  but  here  in  the  directory  is  the 
firm  of  Lindsay  and  Company,  Lindsays  and  Lind- 
says, Lindsays  Brothers — Peter  and  James,  William 
and  John,  George  and  David,  as  the  case  may  be — 
drapers  and  clothiers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
calico  printers,  button  or  doll-eye  manufacturers, 
smiths  and  engineers — anything  you  please— but 
they  are  a  respectable  firm,  who  hold  their  account 
far  more  than  square  at  their  bankers',  pay  cash, 
and  care  nothing  for  nobody  farther  than  serves 
to  promote  their  own  interest.     Their  grandfather 
was  a  Lindsay,  and  a  decent  hodman.    Now,  what 
have  they   to  do  with  Earl    David  ?      Here  is 
itoter  Lindsay,  the  railway  porter,  an  active,  in- 
telligent man — a  credit  to  tho  family — who  works 
duly  from  morn  to  night  for  fifteen  shillings  paid 
to  him  weekly.    But,  my  lord,  he  may  be  as  directly 
and  honourably  descended  from  Earl  Beardie,  the 
tiger,  as  yourself — he  may  be  your  own  cousin,  not 
very  many  degrees  removed ;  and  all  the  lapse  be- 
tween him  and  you,  on  the  social  scale,  per  the 
operation  of  the  entail  and  primogeniture  laws,  may 
have  occurred  with  no  demerit  on  his  part,  and  as 
little  on  that  of  his   ancestry,  and  without  any 
merit  to  you  or  yours.    The  porterage  of  the  coun- 
try is  borne,  in  a  large  proportion,  by  the  younger 
sons  of  younger  sons,  on  whom  the  calamity  of 
coming  late  into  the  world  has  fallen  for  eight  or 
ten  generations ;  or,  as  the  present  Governor-Ge- 
neral of  India,  when  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation  of  Edinburgh,  expressed  it,  for  twenty- 
seven  generations.    The  division  of  ancestral  merit 
or  demerit  does  not  even  end  here.    The  practice  of 
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naming  a  man  after  his  father  being  very  uniform, 
is  also  very  convenient.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  whatever  is,  is  right ;  still  it  admits  of 
some  doubt  whether  a  child  is  not  more  likely  to. 
resemble  its  mother  than  its  father.  Even  nurses, 
and  tbe  gossips  of  a  neighbourhood,  are  sometimes 
compelled  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  that  such  is 
the  case.  Taking  that  view  of  affairs,  how  widely 
are  the  honours  of  tho  greatest  houses  circulated  ; 
and  how  little  of  them  really  remains  to  the  person 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  bears  at  present  the  re- 
presentation of  the  old  feudal  barons !  In  order  to 
ascertain  anybody's  claim  on  the  good  or  bad  deeds 
of  these  old  Lindsays,  a  family  map  would  require 
to  be  drawn,  over  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  front 
of  his  house,  and  then  examined.  The  House  of 
Peers,  in  recent  times,  have  been  compelled  to  dig 
men  oqt  of  the  lowest  places  in  society,  to  assume  the 
coronet  and  tbe  estate  claimed  for  them  by  clever  at- 
torneys: "  Then,' '  say  the  Lord  Lindsays  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  "we  have  the  goods,  the  estate,  the  fortune 
of  the  bouse.*'  So  you  have;  and  so  hae  John  Grubb, 
the  retired  cotton  broker,  goods,  estate,  and  fortune 
equal,  <$r  more  than  equal,  to  your  own.  That  is 
but  the  pride  of  riches — a  mean  feeling.  And  if 
you  plead  possession  of  the  hereditary  titles  and 
privileges,  we  must  acknowledge  your  veracity ;  but 
when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  takes  Sir  Robert  Peel 
by  the  hand,  and  places  him  amongst  the  Peers, 
which  she  will  do  whenever  he  pleases,  his  titles 
and  privileges  will  equal  your  own  ;  and  the  Lives 
of  the  Peels  will  begin,  in  our  fathers'  times,  with 
that  of  an  honest  and  worthy  man. 

A  satirical  passage  in  one  of  Dean  Swift's  ser- 
mons has  been  recently  made  familiar  to  newspaper 
readers.  "  Brethren,"  said  the  Dean,  "  three  kinds 
of  pride  exist — pride  of  birth,  pride  of  riches,  and 
pride  of  talents.  With  the  last-named  vile  wicked- 
ness, none  of  you  are  chargeable,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing  on  that  subject."  The  sarcasm  would  be 
entirely  inapplicable  to  Lord  Lindsay's  work,  or  to 
anything  in  which  he  engaged.  Tho  talent  dis- 
played in  bis  works  is  unquestionable.  Few  more 
agreeable  writers  exist  at  the  present  day.  He 
goes  into  all  his  subjects  with  an  enthusiasm  de- 
serving praise,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  and  covers 
over  disquisitions,  naturally  dry,  with  a  mantle 
woven  by  a  bright  and  sparkling  genius. 

We  do  not  wish  to  stand  amongst  those  who  de- 
spise the  research  displayed  in  works  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  histories  of  families  are  the  rills  that 
compose  the  histories  of  nations — the  great  rivers 
of  narrative  that  absorb  all  attention.  -  The  storied 
traditions  of  old  houses  are  a  succession  of  biogra- 
phies formed  from  the  salient  points  m  tbe  history 
of  men  who  exercised  great  influence  during  their 
lives.  ~  Whatever  advantage  attaches  to  other  bio 
graphies  clings  to  them,  with  this  difference,  that 
we  get  at  the  corn  generally  without  the  chaff. 
Thojr  are  tall  of  data  from  which  to  judge  the 
characteristic*  of  society  in  bygone  years  ;  and,  if 
they  sometimes  lay  bare  deeds  of  unpalliated 
wickedness,  yet  are  these  dark  shades  brightened 
by  many  noble  gleams  of  truth  and  kindness";  batter 
than  valour ;  nobler  than  cold,  dry,  stem  wisdom. 

These  old  houses  run  out  like  the  great  rivers  of 


the  world,  very  generally  in  diverse  branches.  They 
may  have  one  deep  channel  in  the  lineal  branch, 
en  which  old  honours  and  properties  centre ;  bat 
many  noble  streams  are  traced  to  the  parent  river, 
that  have  wandered  from  it  far  away  ere  they  meet 
the  sea ;  while,  of  its  waters,  more  still  may  hare 
sunk  into  the  earth,  doing  work  not  less  valuable 
than  that  which  glitters  on  the  surface ;  and  some 
may  hare  disappeared  amongst  the  intervening 
banks  of  the  shore,  forming,  if  their  noble  cousins 
please,  the  quicksands  of  our  democracy,  who  may 
be  not  ineptly  described,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Hungarian  constitution,  as  "  miscra  pUbs  contri- 
buens" 

We  may  turn  to  the  lives  of  the  Lindsays  in 
particular,  for  they  combine  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  in  Scottish  history.  Lord  Lind- 
say traces  their  origin  to  a  Norman  knight;  and 
there  they  are  lost  The  most  curious  inquiry  re- 
garding all  our  aristocracy,  and,  of  course,  respect- 
ing the  people,  has  yet  crept  no  farther  than  the 
Baltic  ;  but  they  did  not  originate  on  the  shores  of 
the  North.  They  were  there  only  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  emigrants  on  the  route  westward;  bat 
all  these  northern  nations  had  a  former  home  in  the 
East,  and  the  interval  that  elapsed  from  their  disap- 
pearance out  of  Asia  to  their  invasion  of  central 
and  civilized  Europe,  from  tho  North,  is  the  period 
pf  which,  as  respects  its  character  and  duration,  the 
greatest  ignorance  exists. 

The  researches  into  the  early  history  of  the  clan 
may  be  passed  over  without  a  general  expression  of 
Relief  in  their  descendant's  opinion,  that  they  all 
came  from  France.  That  part  of  the  book  wonld 
hardly  bear  to  be  disputed,  if  we  were  to  admit  the 
statement,  which  is  not  proved  (page  3,'voL  1),  that 
the  names  of  Lindsay  and  Liinesay  are  identical, 
both  of  them  implying  "  Isle  of  Limetrees ;"  for 
the  Limesays  are  an  old  French  family,  whose  de- 
scendant by  the  female  line  preceded  the  "Lind- 
say'' here  in  publishing  in  France  a  history  of  the  race 
jialf-a-century  since.  The  Limesays  of  France  failed, 
says  Lord  Lindsay,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  expression  means  that  a  female 
Succeeded  to  their  estates,  and  married  some  baron 
with  a  different  name,  which  was,  of  course,  assumed 
by  their  descendants.  The  Limesays,  on  that  ac- 
count, failed  not.  They,  doubtless,  may  be  found  in 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  amongst  the  looms  of  Lyons, 
on  tho  quays  of  Marseilles,  or  tho  farms  of  the  de- 
partments. "  Tho  name  of  a  barony,"  says  Skene, 
in  his  history  of  the  Highlands,  quoted  in  this  work, 
4 'was  exclusively  used  by  its  possessors  and  de- 
scendants ;  and  the  possession  of  a  territorial  name 
pf  barony  as  surely  marks  out  a  descent  from  some 
pf  tho  ancient  barons  as  if  every  step  of  £he  gene- 
alogy could  be  proved."  This  assertion,  quite  con- 
sistent, we  have  no  doubt,  with  truth,  made  by  a 
most  distinguished  antiquarian,  humbles  all  old 
aristocratic  ideas  of  "  blood  and  pedigree"'  to  the 
Highland  level:  for  they  must  "bo  shared  by 'many 
amongst  us  in  the  humblest  positions  at  the  present 
flay,  and  tho  descendants  of  the  Norman  barons 
earn  bread  at  the  lowliest  avocations/      *  "     * 

Our  author  believes  fhat  the  Ehglfsh  A  Eyndy- 
says  "  8hare4  tjio  fa^e  of  the  French  Limesays— 
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that  id,  became  extinct  in  the  male  branch  ;  bat  he 
does  not  prove  satisfactorily,  and  adduces  no  clear 
evidence  from  any  other  authority,  that  the  "Lyndy- 
says"  did  not  exist  and  flourish  in  England  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Normans — in  other  words,  that 
the  great  district  of  Lindesey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
not  represented  by  a  Saxon  family  of  that  name, 
and  that  the  Scottish  Lindsays  are  not  descen- 
dants of  the  Saxon  earl — who  may  have  found  a  re- 
fage  in  the  court  of  Malcolm  Cacnmore,  to  which 
many  Saxons  fled  with  the  royal  Saxon  family,  and 
were  kindly  received,  in  gratitude  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Malcolm  Caenmore  at  the  English  court, 
during  his  exile.  •* 

A  descent  from  a  Saxon  earl  is  not  less  credit- 
able for  all  good  purposes  than  one  from  a  Norman 
baron;  and,  so  far  as  the  Scottish  Lindsays  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  more  probable  turn  in  their  genealogy. 
The  existence  of  a  French  Norman  family  of  the 
name  of  Limesay  is  proved.  The  extension  of  a 
branch  of  this  family  to  England,  with  the  Normans, 
is  almost  equally  clear;  but  tho  existence  of  two 
names  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  as  Lyndysay 
or  Lyndeseye,  and  Limesay,  does  not  prove  them  to 
be  the  same,  although,  at  a  subsequent  period,  thoy 
may  have  been  confounded  with  each  other,  as  Was 
doubtless  the  case  in  England. 

A  chapter  follows  on  the  origin  of  the  different 
races  that  people  these  islands;  and  Lord  Lindsay 
adopts  the  views  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  Celts 
are  a  mixed  race,  mixed  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  the  Teutonic,  to  which  both  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans belong — insomuch  as  that  the  descendants  of 
Japheth  and  Ham  are  intermingled  amongst  the 
Celts— endorsing  thus  a  curious  legend  in  old  Irish 
tradition.  The  origin  of  the  Teutonic  race  is  hid- 
den in  the  deepest  gloom.  They  came  thundering 
down,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Lindsay,  from  the  Per- 
sian mountains;  and  it  may  be  true,  but  the  subject 
requires,  and  would  repay,  more  minute  inquiry 
than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  If  they  came  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  thoy  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
completing  the  circle  by  the  re 'Occupation  of  the 
same  mountains  again. 

Lord  Lindsay  holds,  "  though  it  may  be  unpala- 
table to  our  national  pride,  that  the  Scoto-Pictish 
Kingdom  was  subjected,  not  in  property,  but  politi- 
cally, to  the  Saxon  Kings; "  and  states,  on  what  he 
calls  "  incontrovertible  historical  evidence/'  that  the 
Saxon "Basileus,"or  "Emperor, held  this  superiority 
—not,  as  may  bo  supposed,  over  provinces  feudally 
held  of  England,  but  over  the  whole  of  tho  Scottish 
dominions  of  the  Scottish  kings — a  superiority,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  purely  political,  and  implying 
neither  right  to  the  soij,  nor  interference  with  the 
national  laws,  liberties,  and  manners — while  the 
protection  thus  accorded  to  the  Scottish  kings 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  dependence,  sarcd 
those  laws  and  liberties,  in  instances  innumerable, 
from  annihilation."  We  can  make  nothing  out 
of  a  superiority  which  was  not  to  interfere  with  pro- 
perty, with  laws,  with  national  liberties,  or  national 
manners.  Lord  Lindsay  might  perceive  that  these 
Exceptions  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  exist' 
ence.  They  occupy  tho  entire  ground,  without 
l&ving  to  the  superiority  claimed  the  breadth  of 


a  needle  point.  This  superiority  could  riot  have 
existed  daring  the  many  hundred  years  of  Roman 
occupation  of  England,  and  of  the  south  6f  Soot- 
land,  when  walls  were  formed  from  sea  to  sea*  to 
build  oat  the  northern  tribes.  It  could  not  have 
existed  when  the  distressed  ancient  Britons  and 
Roman  colonists,  whose  descendants  are  still,  we 
believe,  existing  in  England  and  Scotland,  begged 
a  legion  or  two  from  Rome  to  save  them  from  their 
destructive  and  irritated  neighbours.  It  could  not 
have  existed  during  tho  Heptarchy;  for  to  which  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  was  Scottish  fealty  dae?  It  was 
only  after  England  began  to  be  consolidated  by 
Alfred,  that  any  claim  of  this  nature  could  have  been 
possibly  raised.  History  shows  that  the  Saxon 
monarchs,  from  Alfred  to  Harold,  never  were  in  a 
condition  to  make  any  claim  of  that  nature.  It 
could  not  have  grown  up  during  the  reif  n  of  Mal- 
colm Caenmore's  predecessor;  and  it  could  not  hard 
been  preferred  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding that,  for  Scotland  was  divided  Amongst  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  who  exercised  regal  authority,  and 
one  of  whom  invaded  England.  The  superiority 
claimed  resolves  itself  into  a  defensive*  alliance,  com- 
mon amongst  nations  at  all  times;  for  a  superiority 
that  could  not  touch  property,  manners,  law*!,  o* 
liberty,  is  nothing,  and  ex  nlhilo  nihil  fit.  Tho  fte- 
tence  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Scdt- 
tish  kings  were  sometimes  extensive  English  land- 
owners, and,  in  that  capacity,  were  As  much  feuda- 
tories of  the  English  crown  as  any  other  owners  of 
the  English  soil.  The  only  "incontrovertible  histori- 
cal authority,"  quoted  by  Lord  Lindsay  is  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  !  His  lordship  alleges  that  the4 
historical  fact — the  imaginary  superiority — taaf  be. 
"  unpalatable  to  our  national  pride;"  but  we  do  hot 
share  that  feeling.  We  cannot  get  over  the  facts 
that  England  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  larger, 
more  populous,  and  wealthier  country  than  Scat- 
land  ;  and  these  facts  are  not  unpalatable.  We 
cannot  change  them,  and  have  no  reasori  to 
be  nationally  ashamed  of  their  existence.  If, 
therefore,  the  Saxon  emperors,  as  they  are  styled, 
had  achieved  a  superiority  of  some  kind,  and  the 
one  claimed  for  them  is  impossible,  the  Scotch 
could  have  had  no  more  reason  to  be  hurt  by  tho 
result,  in  their  feelings  of  national  pride,  than  any 
other  small  nation  beaten  by  a  great  power.  The 
conquest  of  Scotland  was  not  an  achievement  cal- 
culated to  reflect  additional  honour  on  the  rivals  6t 
France.  We  treat  the  claim,  therefore,  as  any 
other  groundless  statement  put  now  in  a  form  that 
could  not  be  true.  Lord  Lindsay,  indeed,  saya 
that  Malcolm  Caenmore  failed  in  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  this  superiority  at  the  date  of  thd  Con- 
quest, and  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  while,  in  the  same  page,  he  informs 
us  that  Malcolm's  successor,  Edgar,  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Bassileus,"  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  Being 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  English  crown,  by  ma- 
ternal descent ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Norman  kings  would  have  prevented 
the  employment  of  any  of  their  titles  by  one 
of  their  feudal  dependants,  it  they  had  been 
in  a  condition  to  enforce  obedience.  A  feudal  in- 
ferior was  not  likely  to  advance  such  claims  and 
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to  use  this  title.  We  cannot  doubt  the  civilizing 
results  to  Scotland  from  the  influx  of  Saxon 
earls  and  refugees  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
The  security  found  by  them  north  of  the  border 
evinces  the  utter  hollowness  of  this  claim  for  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  English  crown.  If  supe- 
riority meant  anything,  it  would  carry  the  power 
to  expel  rebels  against  the  English  king  from  the 
boundaries  of  Scotland.  If  Malcolm  Caenmore  paid 
homage  to  William  the  Norman  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  he  would  have  been  required  to  expel 
the  Saxon  refugees  from  his  court  and  the  country. 
This  demand  seems  never  to  have  been  made,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  conceded.  The  great  immi- 
gration of  Saxon  refugees,  "  the  noblest  of  the  na- 
tion," into  Scotland,  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
while  it  tended  to  advance  the  country,  also  fixed 
the  implacable  hatred  to  English  power, entertained 
by  those  refugees,  into  the  national  feeling,  and 
prolonged  it  for  centuries  after  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten. The  English  and  Scottish  nations  had  no 
causes  of  quarrel ;  but  the  Scottish  people  repre- 
sented, undoubtedly,  the  Saxon  enmity  to  the  Nor- 
man power,  even  after  the  latter  had  assumed  the 
Saxon  name.  The  number  of  Norman  barons  who 
are  supposed  to  have  found  their  way  into  Scotland 
is  no  evidence  on  this  subject ;  for  the  alliance  of 
Scotland  with  France  was  long  and  intimate,  and 
Norman  families  reached  this  country  direct  from 
the  Norwegian  rocks  and  the  Baltic  shore.  Lord 
Lindsay,  in  reference  to  this  source  of  civilization, 
says: — 

"  The  completion  of  the  groundwork  of  Scottish  civilization, 
by  the  introduction,  of  the  Norman  element,  the  feudal  law,  and 
the  monastic  system,  was  reserved  for  David  L,  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  successor  of  Alexander  I. — the  sainted 
son  of  a  sainted  mother,  and  allowed,  even  by  Buchanan,  to  pre- 
sent the  perfect  model  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  sovereign.  Edu- 
cated in  England  among  the  most  accomplished  and  chivalrous  of 
the  Normans,  he  had  imbibed  their  character  and  principles ;  and 
even  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  during  his  administration 
of  Strathdyde  or  Cumbria,  he  conceived  the  scheme  of  human- 
izing his  country  by  introducing  a  new  race  of  proprietors  from 
Normandy  and  England — colonists,  not  conquerors — men  who 
would  difruw  the  superior  civilization  of  the  South,  foster  the 
religious  establishments  he  proposed  to  scatter  over  the  land,  and 
control  the  barbarism  of  the  natives ;  and  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  he  selected  these  colonists  are  evinced 
by  the  superior  happiness  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  his  successors  down  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  whole  history,  in  fact,  of  Scotland,  subse- 
quently to  the  reign  of  Alexander  I*,  is  that  of  the  working  out 
of  the  scheme  first  organised  and  brought  into  systematic  action 
by  St.  David;  and  the  mingling  of  races  thus  associated,  the 
Celt,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  each  strongly  opposed  in  cha- 
racter, neither  absolutely  subjected  to  the  others,  and  all  of  them 
contributing  their  quota  or  element  to  the  formation  of  that  na- 
tional character  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  fusion,  is  the 
cause,  in  great  measure,  of  those  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows, 
of  that  strange  antagonism  of  feelings  and  principles,  sometimes 
in  advance,  sometimes  in  the  rear,  of  the  times,  which  renders 
the  history  of  Scotland  so  picturesque  and  peculiar." 

James  the  Seventh  represented  St.  David  as  a 
"  sair  saunt  for  the  crown ;"  hut  the  introduction 
of  all  that  was  civilizing  in  the  monastic  system 
into  Scotland  occurred  long  before  this  period,  and 
was  the  labour  of  love  performed  by  the  Culdees. 
Lord  Lindsay  surely  does  not  mean  to  allege  that 
the  walls  of  old  Iona  were  built  by  the  Normans. 
The  "Lives  of  the  Lindsays"  commences  at  this  pe- 


riod— the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century— a  com- 
paratively modern  date.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Lindsays  became  connected 
with  the  district  of  Crawford — the  barren  ground 
intersected  now  by  the  Caledonian  railway,  and 
forming  the  highest  summits,  that  have  given  the 
engineers  the  greatest  trouble,  and  from  which  the 
Annan  and  the  Clyde  run  south  and  west,  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  to  the  sea.  The  Earldom  of  Craw- 
ford was,  therefore,  long  retained  in  the  family  of 
the  Lindsays  after  their  chief  possessions  were 
achieved  in  Forfarshire;  and  their  principal  resi- 
dences were  at  Edzell,  in  Glenesk ;  and  Finhaven, 
on  the  South  Esk,  in  that  county.  The  Lindsays, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  became  the  first  Dukes  of 
Montrose;  although  the  title  subsequently  fell  to 
"  the  gallant  Graham,"  as  did  the  lands  of  Craw- 
ford to  the  great  family  of  the  stern  Douglasses. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  feature,  if  not  a 
peculiarity,  in  Scottish  nationality  that  is  calculated 
to  reduce  the  pride  of  the  highest  and  oldest  of  the 
noble  families  in  their  genealogies ;  for  the  honours 
of  the  proudest  houses  are,  or  they  may  be,  shared 
with  the  humblest  men.  The  tendency  of  the 
Scottish  commonalty  to  trace  back,  and  claim  de- 
scent from,  or  connexion  with,  some  great  family, 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  satire.  It  has 
been  most  distinctly  marked  amongst  the  Highland 
clansmen,  who  had  the  most  direct  and  legitimate 
right  to  such  advantage  and  honour  as  they  could 
derive  from  the  claim;  for,  amongst  the  original 
Scots  and  Picts,  the  land  was  held  in  common— 
the  chieftain  was  an  elective  official,  whose  power 
and  privileges  were  derived  from  the  suffrages  of 
his  neighbours  and  relatives,  and  who  had  no  more 
right  to  alienate  their  property  in  his  own  favour, 
or  in  that  of  others,  than  the  director  of  a  public 
institution  to  appropriate  its  funds.  Purists  with 
titles  look  horrors  at  the  presumed  delinquencies  of 
a  Hudson ;  but  if  all  could  be  proved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  York  and  North  Midland  write,  no- 
thing would  be  shown  more  corrupt  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  their  estates  were  obtained  in 
early  times.  Their  ancestors  were  appointed  chair- 
men of  the  clans'  directors,  and  they  seized  rails, 
stations,  locomotives,  waggons,  carriages,  and  earth- 
work— the  whole  plant,  and  the  whole  receipts; 
charging  their  relatives  "fares'*  for  living  upon 
and  tilling  their  own  land.  These  appropriations 
were  greatly  expedited  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  or  Saxon  feudal  system  into  Scotland ;  but 
they  are  not  forgotten.  Two  years  since,  we  heard 
an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  a  younger  brother 
of  a  Highland  chieftain,  in  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage, accuse  the  Highland  landlords,  not  merely 
of  a  harsh,  but  of  a  dishonest,  expulsion  of  their  cot- 
tiers and  clansmen.  The  traditions  regarding  the 
old  state  of  Celtic  property  have  had  their  effect  in 
embittering  the  changes  that  have  occurred  on 
Highland  estates  ;  and  it  may  be  an  apology  for 
various  atrocities  in  Ireland,  that  the  perpetrators 
really  believed  themselves  to  be  the  avengers,  by 
wild  justice,  of  great  wrongs.  In  the  lowland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  the  barons,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pilgrim  fathers, 
whose  descendants  ramified  into  many  tenantry, 
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and  a  few  owners*  At  page  117,  vol.  1,  Lord 
Lindsay  describes  the  result  of  these  arrange- 
ments : — 

"Thus  flur,  the  picture  1  have  drawn  bean  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  feudalism  of  the  Continent.  But,  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  Celtic  and  Norman  blood,  a  peculiar  element  mingled 
from  the.  first  in  the  feudality  of  Scotland,  and  has  left  its  in- 
delible impress  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  in  the 
country.  Differently  from  what  was  the  case  in  England,  the 
Seoto-Norman  races  were  peculiarly  prolific,  and  population  was 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  The  Earl  and  Baron  bestowed 
a  fief,  for  an  example,  on  each  of  his  four  sons,  who  paid  him 
tribute  in  rent  and  service ;  each  son  subdivided  his  fief  again 
among  his  own  children,  and  they  again  among  theirs,  till  the 
blood  of  the  highest  noble  in  the  land  was  flowing  in  that  of  the 
meanest  peasant,  at  no  remote  interval  This  was  a  subject  of 
pride,  not  shame,  in  Scotland.  Within  three  or  four  centuries 
after  their  settlement  in  the  North,  above  one  hundred  different 
minor  houses,  or  families  of  Lindsays,  were  flourishing  in  Scot- 
land, many  of  them  powerful  independent  barons,  holding  in 
cofttc  of  the  Crown — many  more,  vassals  of  the  house  of  Craw- 
ford— the  greater  number  settled  in  Angus,  and  the  surrounding 
counties,  yet  others,  in  districts  more  remote,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom — all  of  them,  however,  acknowledging  the 
Earls  of  Crawford  as  the  chiefs  of  their  blood,  and  maintaining 
constant  intercourse  with  them,  either  by  assistance  in  their  feuds, 
or  by  sending  their  sons  to  seek  service,  either  with  them,  or 
their  more  powerful  kinsmen — the  whole  clan  thus  forming,  col- 
lectively, more  particularly  during  the  fifteenth  century,  a  great 
barrier  and  breakwater  between  the  fertile  Eastern  Lowlands  and 
the  lawless  clans  of  the  Highlands.  This  is  no  imaginary  sketch. 
The  charters  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  and  of  their  principal 
cadets,  through  several  centuries,  bear  witness  to  the  constant 
intercourse  maintained,  even  with  branches  settled  for  genera- 
tions in  districts  far  removed  from  Angus,  but  whose  claims  of 
kindred  were  never  forgotten  by  themselves,  or  overlooked  by 
their  chiefs;  while  a  constant  preference  was  given  to  priests, 
notaries,  pedagogues,  tradesmen,  and  even  domestic  servants,  of 
the  named  blood  of  Lindsay.  A  principle  of  union  and  attach- 
ment thus  reigned  throughout  the  whole  race ;  the  tie  of  con- 
sanguinity was  carefully  acknowledged  in  each  ascending  stage — 
the  meanest  felt  himself  akin  to  the  highest — the  feudal  bond 
was  sweetened  by  blood,  and  the  duty  to  their  chief  became  the 
paramount  principle  of  action;  and  it  is  to  this  mixture  of  feu- 
dalism and  patriarchism,  the  result  of  the  mingling  of  races 
above  alluded  to,  and  reigning  throughout  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem, that  much  of  that  good  faith,  which  a  celebrated  historian 
of  France  has  recognised  as  the  distinguishing  and  redeeming 
feature  of  feudal  times  in  Scotland — passion  and  conviction  bear- 
ing even  a  stronger  sway  than  selfish  interest — is  attributable. 
The  value  for  names,  is,  indeed,  still  strong  in  Scotland — a  link 
of  mutual  interest  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  who  bear 
the  same  patronymic.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  Lindsay,  a  Hay,  a 
Drummond,  in  the  lower  orders,  who  has  not  some  tradition,  at 
least,  of  descent,  from  the  Houses  of  Perth,  Errol,  or  Crawford. 
And  these  traditions  form,  not  unfrequently,  a  strong  moral 
motive,  producing  self-respect,  exertion,  and  independence,  and 
deterring  individuals  who  inherit  them,  from  doing  aught  un- 
worthy of  the  race  they  attach  them  to.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  years  to  undervalue  feudal  and  patriarchal  times.  They 
exhibit,  it  is  true,  but  a  limited  and  partial  stage  of  civilization; 
but  no  nation  ever  rose  to  enduring  constitutional  greatness 
without  passing  through  feudalism,  or  'something  akin  to  it. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  we  always  in  a  rude  age  hear  of  the 
bad  rather  than  the  good,  of  those  who  are  the  curse  rather  than 
the  salt  of.  society.  There  must  have  been  much  happiness  and 
much  virtue  which  we  do  not  hear  of." 

So  originated  the  old  proverb  that  blood  is  thicker 
or  stronger  than  water  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Lindsays,  that  they  seem  to  have  introduced  and 
cultivated  learning  amongst  their  dependants  and 
followers  in  Angus.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  many  of  the 
commonalty  amongst  the  Lindsays  could  write 
welL  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  one  of 
the.  Lindsays,  Earl  Crawford,  was  the  first  baron 


to  introduce  the  evil  system  of  entails  in  Scotland. 
The  fortunes  of  the  family  had  risen  and  fallen  by 
matrimonial  alliances ;  and  against  further  vicissi- 
tudes to  the  Lindsays  by  this  cause,  he  entailed 
on  the  heirs  male  of  his  house,  being  Lindsays,  ex- 
cluding the  female  side,  and  so  securing,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  perpetuity  of  his  name  in  the  land..  Man 
proposes,  and  (rod  performs.  There  are  no  Lindsays 
now  in  the  braos  of  Angus;  the  name  is  hardly, 
we  believe,  on  the  roll  of  justices  or  commissioners 
of  supply  for  Angus  and  Mearns,  where  the  great 
Earls  of  Crawford,  from  their  fortresses  of  .Edzell 
and  Finhaven,  issued  their  commands  with  sove- 
reign authority.  The  Ogilvys,  who  were. some- 
times their  allies,  and  sometimes  their  foes,  sur- 
vive, and  are  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Airly ; 
but  the  Lindsays  are  almost  obliterated  from  that 
part  of  the  land — a  fate  not  unmeet  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  having  an  ambition  to  fulfil,  made  pro- 
vision against  the  dealings  of  Providence  in  a  way 
at  once  unnatural,  and  calculated  to  work,  as  it  has 
wrought,  the  greatest  harm  to  their  country.  The 
first  act  of  entail  was  of  necessity  dishonest.  The  old 
castle  of  Edzell  is  now  forgotten,  and  yet  it  was  once 
"  the  finest  and  stateliest  mansion  in  the  east  coun- 
try. "  The  new  town  of  Edzell,  designed  by  one 
of  the  last  Earls  Crawford,  was  never  built ;  and 
the  visitor  to  the  scenery  of  the  North  Esk  at  Gan- 
nochie — the  pass  of  the  river  from  the  high  to  the 
low  country — finds  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  hidden 
from  the  busy  world,  where  once  "  the  Lyndsays 
held  their  court.  " 

We  do  not  comprehend  the  zeal  of  Lord  Lind- 
say in  endeavouring  to  establish  that  shadow  of 
supremacy  for  England  over  Scotland  claimed  by 
the  former  power,  unless  it  be  to  cover  the  conduct 
of  his  own  ancestry ;  for,  as  he  says,  the  admission 
rescues  us  from  the  "  inevitable  and  surely  more  un- 
palatable' alternative  of  confessing  our  ancestors  in 
1174  and  1290  to  have  been  dastards  and  villains." 
We  can  explain  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  nobles, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  more  than  ono  Lindsay, 
upon  a  different  ground  than  either  downright 
cowardice  or  villany.  They  were  large  holders  of 
land  both  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  had  learned  to  "gripe  fast."  They 
were  willing  to  vindicate  their  northern  indepen- 
dence, if  they  could  still  retain  their .  southern 
wealth.  Their  circumstances  were  undoubtedly 
trying,  and  their  position  incompatible  with  their 
duty  to  Scotland,  as  subjects  to  England  as  feudal 
barons.  Even  the  Scottish  kings  held  possession 
of  lands  in  England ;  and,  at  one  time,  were  the. 
acknowledged  feudal  superiors  of  part  of  what  ia 
now  embraced  in  the  boundaries  of  that  country. 
A  regular  war  between  England  and  Scotland  in- 
volved a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Lindsays, 
who  held  wide  and  valuable  estates  in  the  former 
country.  We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  at  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  claim  by  England,  which  was 
only  offered  as  a  shadow,  until  the  dispute  regard- 
ing the  succession  between  Baliol  and  Bruce,  when 
Edward  of  England  gave  greater  solidity  to  the 
pretensions  of  that  crown. 

When  Baliol  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  was 
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compelled  to  resist  the  unjust  aggressions  of  Ed- 
ward — was  forced  into  war,  and  defeated  at  Dan- 
bar.  The  signature  of  the  Ragman's  Roll  followed, 
on  which  the  names  of  all  the  Lindsays  were  in- 
scribed. In  fact,  all  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
barons,  with  few  exceptions,  were  placed  there. 
Only  two  noted  exceptions  occur,  those  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  The  great 
barons  had  English  lands  which  were  dear  to  them, 
and  their  example  influenced  their  minor  followers. 
The  common  people  had  no  temptation  to  swerve 
from  their  country's  cause,  and  they  loved  it  more 
than  life.  They  were  not  left  without  a  leader. 
The  bravest  and  the  purest  knight  on  the  rolls  of 
Scottish  chivalry  became  the  instrument  of  working 
out  his  country's  freedom.  The  annals  of  no 
nation  contain  greater  or  more  disinterested  achieve- 
ments than  those  of  William  Wallace.  In  all  his 
straggles  he  was  well  supported  by  the  commonalty 
of  Scotland — the  men  who  have  embalmed  his  me- 
mory in  their  traditions,  and  in  the  affections  of 
successive  generations,  for  well  nigh  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Lindsays  did  not 
all  stand  long  on  the  side  of  power  and  tyranny;  for 
some  of  them  became  the  fastest  friends  of  the  cham- 
pion to  their  land,  and  were,  like  him,  excepted  even 
from  the  mercy  of  their  ruthless  foe. 

The  deepest  crime  of  Robert  Bruce  became  the 
cause  of  his  rising.  The  Red  Comyn  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown  than  Bruce.  His  connexions  were 
more  powerful.  His  experience  was  greater.  His 
means  of  opposing  the  English  power  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  those  of  the  Bruce.  This 
powerful  chieftain  was  induced  to  meet  young 
Robert  Bruce  in  Dumfries.  The  sad  story  has 
been  often  told,  and  thus  Lord  Lindsay  repeats  it: — 

"The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  decisive  act  which  flung 
Bruce  upon  his  fortunes,  and  led  to  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, are  unknown.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  is,  that  Comyn 
of  Badcnoch,  popularly  named  the  lied  Comyn,  his  personal 
rival,  and  the  leader  of  the  Baliol  interest,  Mas  at  Dumfries  at 
the  same  time  with  Bruce ;  that  they  held  a  secret  conference  in 
the  church  of  the  Minorites,  or  Franciscans;  that  a  quarrel  arose 
tatween  them;  and  that  Bruce,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rairc,  stabbed 
him  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  Hushing  to  the  door,  he  met 
Sir  James  Lindsay  and  Rojjer  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburn,  who 
demanded  what  had  disturbed  him?  *I  doubt,*  replied  Bruce, 
*I  have  slain  Comyn!'  'Have  yon  left  it  doubtful P*  replied 
Lindsay.  '  I  mak  sicker,'  or  '  sure,'  rejoined  Kirkpatrick — 
wherewith  they  rushed  into  the  church;  and  Kirkpatrick,  asking 
the  wounded  baron  whether  he  deemed  he  might  recover,  and 
hearing  from  him  that  he  thought  he  might  if  he  had  proper 
leech-craft,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart — a  deed  for  which  Bruce  and 
his  adherents  were  excommunicated  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
the  Holy  See." 

This  murder  has  been  excused  and  palliated  by 
the  partisans  of  Bruce  on  various  grounds.  But  it 
was  a  foul  and  treacherous  crime — the  only  evil 
deed  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  its  consequences 
wasted  Scotland  for  many  long  years  of  unprofitable 
warfare,  until  the  doom  of  blood  was  for  a  time  re- 
moved, and  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  cast  the  long- 
contested  claim  of  English  superiority  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  partisans  of  the  Red  Comyn  were  dis- 
heartened by  his  violent  death,  yet  they  resisted, 
for  many  years,  more  successfully  than  Edward 
himself,  the  claims  of  Bruce;  until,  wearied  at  last 
with  ft  contest  that  wrought  woo  to  their  common 
country,  they  appear  to  have  acquiesced  iu  what 
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they  may  have  well  considered  a  minor  eriL  The 
fate  of  the  coadjutors  and  completers  of  this  great 
crime  was  singular  and  remarkable.  The  tradition 
regarding  the  question  and  the  answer  in  the  church 
of  Dumfries  at  the  moment  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Red  Comyn  is  most  probably  imaginative.  The 
question  might  havo  been  put  by  a  partisan  of  the 
murdered  man,  concealed  within  tho  building — 
some  monk  connected  with  its  affairs,  for  exam- 
ple, one  of  tho  waking  Franciscans — and  the 
response  might  have  come  from  a  similar  source  ;— 
yet  how  the  latter  should  have  been  in  the  form, 
as  events  occurred,  of  a  precise  prophecy,  is  not 
clear  by  any  means. 

"  Sir  James,  the  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  at  Dumfries,  was  succeeded  by 
another  Sir  James,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  whose  person  the 
sacrilege  of  the  father  was  visited  by  a  fearful  retribution,  as  re- 
corded by  tho  ancient  chroniclers.  Sir  James  and  Roger  Kirk- 
patrick, as  you  may  recollect,  were  partners  in  the  deed.  The 
body  of  the  slaughtered  Comyn  was  watched  during  the  night 
by  the  Franciscans,  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  Church ;  but  at 
midnight  the  whole  assistants  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  with  the 
exception  of  one  aged  father,  who  heard  with  terror  and  surprise 
a  voice  like  that  of  a  wailing  infant,  exclaim, '  How  long,  0 
Lord,  shall  vengeance  be  deferred?'  It  was  answered  in  an 
awful  tone,  '  Endure  with  patieuce  until  the  anniversary  of  this 
day  shall  return  for  the  fifty-second  time.'  *  In  the  year  1337,' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  fifty-two  years  after  Comyn's  death,  *  James 
of  Lindsay  was  hospitably  feasted  in  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  belonging  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick.  They  were  the 
sons  of  the  murderers  of  Comyn.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay  arose,  and  poniarded  in  his  bed  his 
unsuspecting  host.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly ;  but  guOt 
and  fear  had  so  bewildered  his  senses,  that,  after  riding  all  night,  he 
was  taken  at  break  of  day  not  three  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
was  afterwards  executed  by  order  of  King  David  II.'  Sir  James, 
thus  untimely  cut  off,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Lind- 
say of  Craigie  and  Thurston,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Mar- 
garet, carried  the  property  into  the  family  of  Riccardon,  exec 
since  designed  *  of  Craigie,'  the  representatives  in  the  collateral 
male  line  of  Sir  William  Wallace." 

A  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  was  cat  off  by 
treachery — and  tho  slaughter  of  the  Red  Comyn 
was  one  of  tho  darkest  deeds,  and  done  on  one  of 
the  darkest  days  for  Scotland  in  its  history — be- 
cause, except  for  the  feud  which  it  originated,  a 
Bannockburn  would  probably  have  been  fought 
much  earlier ;  and  Scotland  might  have  been 
spared  from  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  the 
Stuart  race.  Lord  Lindsay  asserts,  indeed,  that 
Comyn  was  not  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
in  proof  mentions  that  Edward  Baliol  was  still 
alive,  and  an  English  prisoner.  Being  an  English 
prisoner,  he  was  unable  to  assert  his  right — and 
being  a  Baliol,  it  may  have  been  deemed  a  for- 
feit; and  next  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  Lady  of 
Lamberton,  whose  mother  was  an  elder  daughter 
of  King  John  than  Marjory,  Comyn's*  mother. 
This  tracing  merely  gives  one  part  of  Comyn's 
claim,  and,  at  least,  it  was  a  superior  claim  to 
Bruce's.  This  transaction  has  not  been  frequently 
treated  with  the  reprobation  it  deserved,  on  account 
of  the  glories  of  Ring  Robert's  reign  ;  but  he  made 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  fate  of  poor  Macbeth — 
a  worthy  monarch,  too,  who  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland  against  the  shadow  of  supremacy 
claimed  by  the  English  monarchs,  and  accorded,  as 

is  believed,  by  the  "  gracious  Duncan"— a  smaller 
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Baliol  in  bis  time.     The  following  eulogy  of  Brace 
U,  nevertheless,  elegant  and  true  :— 

"The  aim.  of  Brace's  life  was  now  accomplished.  Happier 
than  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  lie  had  been  permitted  to  accompany 
his  chosen  people  to  the  last  through  all  their  troubles,  till  he 
had  established  them  free  denizens  of  a  free  country,  the  land  of 
their  children's  love — he  had  crowned  his  work  of  patriotism — 
he  had  von  the  wreath  of  glory.  His  star  hovered  over  him 
awhile  as  he  leaned,  against  the  goal,  weary  with  the  race;  but  at 
W  departed  fairly — lingeringly,  hut  for  ever — while  slowly,  amid 
a  nation' g  sobs,  he  sank  into  the  aims  of  death,  a  willing  prey. 
Well,  indeed,  might  Scotland — well  may  mankind,  revere  King 
Robert's  name;  for  never,  save  Alfred  the  Great,  did  monarch  so 
profit  by  adversity.  Vacillating  and  infirm  of  purpose,  a  courtier 
and  a  time-server  at  the  footstool  of  "Edward,  during  the  days  of 
Wallace,  and  betrayed  into  sacrilege  and  bloodshed  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  altar  at  Dumfries,  be  redeemed  all  by  a  constancy,  a 
patriotism,  a  piety,  alike  in  his  troubles  and  his  prosperity,  which 
rendered  him  the  pride  and  example  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
have  been  the  theme  of  history  and  of  a  grateful  posterity  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  Christian,  the  patriot,  the  wisest  monarch, 
and  the  most  accomplished  knight  of  his  age,  and,  more  endearing 
than  all,  the  owner  of  a  heart  kind  and  tender  as  a  woman's,  we 
may  indee  d  bless  his  memory,  and,  visiting  his  tomb,  pronounce 
over  it  his  epitaph,  in  the  knightly  words  with  which  Sir  Hector 
mourned  over  Sir  Launcelot — c  There  thou  liest,  thou  that  wert 
never  matched  of  earthly  knight's  hands!  And  thou  wcrt  the  most 
courteous  knight  that  ever  bare  shield !  And  thou  wcrt  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  struck  with  sword!  And  thou  wert  the 
goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights  !  And 
thou  veit  the  meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  ever  eat  in  hall 
among  ladies  I  And  thou  wort  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal 
fee  that  ever  pat  spear  in  the  restl'  Such,  and  more  than  this, 
was  Bruce." 

In  reference  to  the  claim  of  Christiana  de  Lind- 
say to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Lindsay  as  better  than  that  of  the 
Bed  Comyn,  we  may  mention  that  she  was  an 
English  subject,  and  therefore  would  have  been 
Tery  properly  excluded  from  the  Scottish  crown,  at 
a  time  when  the  assumed  and  asserted  supremacy 
of  England  oyer  Scotland  was  tho  question  at  issue. 
Except  for  that  claim,  tho  Baliols  were  the  nearest 
heirs.  Their  conduct  forfeited  the  crown.  They 
sold  their  country  for  tho  enforcement  of  their  own 
claims;  and  the  country  expelled  them.  On  the 
same  grounds,  which  were  good  grounds,  if  the 
struggle  was  justifiable,  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  the 
Lady  of  Lamberton,  had  forfeited  her  claim  also, 
and  was  incompetent  for  the  crown;  leaving,  of 
course,  the  Red  Comyn  as  the  nearest  heir  in  that 
line,  to  whom  no  exception  could  be  raised  that  was 
not  more  obviously  applicablo  to  Bruce  himself. 

The  battle  of  Bannockburn  decided  the  struggle 
for  Scottish  independence,  which  left  rankling  be- 
tween the  nations  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  jealousy 
that  four  centuries  scarcely  served  to  quench,  fed, 
as  it  ever  was,  by  new  wars  and  new  embarrass- 
ments. Robert  Bruce  left  to  his  successors  a  new 
struggle.  The  great  barons,  in  aiding  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  almost  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing their  own.  They  became  small  kings, 
each  within    his   own    district    and    possessions. 


Civil  wars  were  common  between  rival  chief? 
tains.  The  Douglasses,  the  Gordons,  and  other 
families  and  clans,  resisted  often,  and  sometimes, 
successfully,  the  power  of  the  crown.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  English 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol; 
who  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  men,  and  was  feebly  opposed 
until  he  reached  Duplin,  in  Perthshire,  where  he 
defeated  the  adherents  of  young  David  Bruce! 
In  this  battle  the  Lindsays  lost  many  men.  Ed- 
ward Baliol  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Scone.  His 
enterprise  was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  He^was 
obliged  again  to  quit  Scotland;  and  the  Lindsays, 
continuing  faithful  to  the  cause  of  David  Bruce 
were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
services.  All  the  possessions  that  of  right  belonged 
to  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  the  heir  and  claimant  to 
the  crown  after  Edward  Baliol,  were  forfeited,  and 
bestowed  on  the  Scotch  branch  of  the  Lindsays. 
The  lady  left  them  to  her  son,  Sir  William,  Sire 
de  Coucy,  who  never  obtained  possession;  bat 
these  family  charters  explain  and  illustrate  the 
bitter  feeling  with  which  the  English  barons  prose- 
cuted the  wars  against  Scotland.  The  struggle  was 
personal.  The  barons  who  adhered  to  England  lost 
rich  possessions  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  nobles 
were  in  a  similar  position.  Neither  party  would  see 
and  acknowledge  the  reasonable  character  of  the 
division.  They  fought  for  more  land;  and  their  te- 
nantry, who  ere  now  had  no  interest  in  the  question 
were  spoiled  and  slain  to  gratify  their  masters'  ter- 
ritorial avarice.  The  wars  between  England  and 
France  were  maintained  from  a  similar  spirit.  The 
English  nobles  had  inherited  rich  domains  within 
the  frontiers  of  France.  They  could  not  expect  to 
maintain  their  possessions  without  a  junction  of  the 
two  crowns,  and,  therefore,  they  pressed  the  English 
monarchs  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  retain,  their 
claims  upon  the  French  crown,  and  especially  upon 
the  French  territory.  The  Scottish  Lindsays, 
meanwhile,  prospered  on  every  hand.  War  and 
peace  both  seemed  to  accumulate  for  them  great 
possessions.  The  fortune  of  war,  and  the  favour  of 
heiresses,  helped  their  house,  until  Lord  Lindsay 
thus  describes  their  fortunes  : — 

"  The  star,  in  fact,  of  the  House  of  Crawford  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.     The  barony  of  Crawford,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, had  been  bestowed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned 
on  Sir  Alexander,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Pinkeneys— many 
fair  estates,  and  an  hereditary  annual  rent  of  one  hundred 
marks,  then  a  very  large  Bum,  from  the  great  customs  of 
Dundee,  were  among  the  tokens  of  favour  bestowed  upon 
Sir  David,  by  Robert  Bruce;   and  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  co-heiress  of  tho  Abernethies,  in  1335,  he  acquired  a 
great  accession  of  territory  in  the  shires  of  Roxburgh,  Fife 
and  Angus.    He  was  entrusted,  too,  at  one  time,  with  the* 
custody  of  Berwick  Castle,  and  at  another,  with  that  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  especially  mentioned  by  Wyntown 
in  praise  of  his  orderly  and  prudent  conduct  while  in  that 


office: — 


'  Intil  his  time  with  the  conntrle, 
Na  riot,  na,  na  strife  made  he.' 


Nor  was  he  ungrateful  for  these  honours  and  distinctions 
as  witnessed  by  his  donations  to  God  and  the  church.    He* 
confirmed  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Lindsay  to  New  battle,  granting 
to  the  monks,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  a  charter  of  free 
barony  o?er  all  the  lands  thai  bestowed  upon  them,  with 
all  its  privileges,  and  without  any  '  retinementuxu,'  or  claim 
in  requital,  save  the  suffrages  of  their  prayers." 

All  the  saints  were  deeply  indebted  to  this  Sir 
David  Lindsay.  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  Byres,  and  another  at  Lindores,  had  money 
left  them  for  wax  candles,  that  were  to  burn  per- 
petually. The  fortunes  of  the  family  were  re- 
markable : — 

"  Sir  David  left  throe  surviving  sons  whose  alliances  and 
possessions  I  must  here  briefly  enumerate,  as  it  will  render 
my  narrative  more  distinct  and  clear  hereafter.     They  had 
an  elder  brother,  David,  a  very  gallant  youth,  who  bad  been 
killed  several  years  before  his  father,  unmarried,  and  aped 
only  21,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  where  David  IL  was  taken  prisoner.    He  fought 
under  the  king's  banner,  and  fell  with  the  flower  of  the 
ohivalry  of  Scotland  in  a  vain  struggle  for  his  preservation' 
The  eldest  surviving  brother.  Sir  James,  married  that  same 
year  his  cousin,  Egidia  8  to  art,  sister  of  Robert  II.,  and 
daughter  of  the  High  Steward,  by  the  Princess  Marjory, 
daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce— a  marriage  for  which,  on 
account  of  their  near  relationship,  a  dispensation  was  obtained 
from  Rome,  at  the  request  of  King  Philip  of  France.  She  bore 
him  an  only  son,  Sir  Jas.  Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord  of  Craw- 
ford,'and  a  daughter,  Isabella,  wife  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  of 
Pollock.    The  third  of  Sir  David's  sons,  Sir  Alexander,  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Striviling,or  Stirling 
and  heiress  of  Olenesk  and  Edzell,  in  Angus,  and  of  other 
lands  in  Inverness-shire — by  whom  he  had  issue,  Sir  David, 
of  Qlenesk,  the  first  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Sir  Alexander. 
He  married,  secondly,  Marjory  Stuart,  niece  of  Robert  II., 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Sir  William  of  Rossie,  ancestor  of 
the  Lindsays  of  Dowhill,  still  numerous  in  Scotland,  and 
Sir  Walter,  besides  a  daughter,  Enpheruia.    And,  lastly, 
Sir  David's  youngest  son,  Sir  William,  whose  appanage 
was  the  Byres  in  Haddingtonshire,  acquired  the  barony  of 
Abercorn,  and  other  extensive  estates,  with  his  wife  Chris- 
tiana, daughter  of  Sir  William  Mure,  of  Abercorn;  and  in- 
herited, moreover,  by  disposition  from  his  elder  brother 
Sir  Alexander,  the  offices  of  hereditary  baillie  and  seneschal 
of  the  regality  of  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  offices 
retained  for  many  centuries  by  his  posterity,  even  subse- 
quently to  the  Reformation,  down,  in  fact,  to  tho  middle  of 
the  last  century;  and  which  gave  them  great  power  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  wherever  the  Archbishops  possessed  property  and 
influence." 

The  estate  of  Pollock  has  remained  since  that  date 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maxwells,  while  nearly  all  the 
other  baronies  mentioned  have  changed  repeatedly 
the  families  of  their  possessors: — 

"  Each  of  these  three  surviving  brothers—the  sons  of  Sir 


David,  Lord  of  Crawford— took,  as  we  shall  see,  an  active 
part  in  the  aflairs  of  their  time.  The  two  elder,  8ir  James 
and  Sir  Alexander,  were  especially  active  daring  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  1350—  Sir  James,  after  his 
father's  death,  in  negotiating  his  Sovereign's  release,  and 
Sir  Alexander  in  seeking  honour  in  the  foreign  wars;  he  ob- 
tained a  safe-conduct  to  pass  through  England  to  the  Contin- 
ent in  1368.  with  a  train  of  sixty  horse  and  foot,  probably 
to  tako  part  in  the  struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  Aquitaine ;  and  for  some  years  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
reappears  shortly  before  the  death  of  King  David;  and  his 
seal,  with  that  of  his  nephew  6ir  James,  the  son  of  his 
elder  brother,  long  before  deceased,  is  still  attached  to  tbe 
famous  instrument  or  declaration  of  the  magnates  of  Best- 
land,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  King  Robert  II., 
in  1371,  by  whioh  they  bound  themselves  to  reeogniae  bis 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  as  King  of  Scotland, 
after  his  death— a  recognition  by  which  the  succession 
to  tho  throne  was  virtually  secured  for  ever  to  the  Houw 
of  Stuart.  Sir  William,  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  was 
also  distinguished  both  in  policy  and  war.  We  shall  bear 
more  of  him  hereafter.  Sir  David  left  a  daughter,  also,  the 
wife  of  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Dalhousie,  and  mother  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  a  most  distinguished  warrior.  And 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  previously,  that  he  nad  had  a 
sister,  Beatrice  do  Lindsay,  wife  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
brother  of  the  "  Good  Lord  James,"  and  mother  of  Wil- 
liam, the  first  Earl  of  Douglas— an  alliance  which  becamo 
the  ground,  I  presume,  of  tbe  close  fraternity  that  long  ex. 
isted  between  the  Houses  of  Crawford  and  Douglas." 

The  particulars  are  interesting,  as  the  starting 
points  in  the  history  of  families  that  long  combined 
to  exercise  great  political  influence;  but,  looking 
back  at  this  period  of  the  world,  they  afford 
different  materials  of  reflection.  The  branch  of  the 
family  that  settled  in  Fifeshire  was  to  be  represented 
in  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  minstrel 
knight,  whose  sarcasms  in  verse  did  not  less,  per- 
haps, to  commend  the  overthrow  of  Saints'  shrines  and 
wax  tapers  to  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  than  the 
preaching  of  John  Knox.  The  Lindsay  of  the  Byre* 
was  to  be  followed  in  two  centuries  by  a  descendant. 
Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  the  rough  and  stern 
noble  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  com- 
pelled Mary  to  resign  her  crown.  Before  other 
two  centuries  passed,  the  possessions  of  the  Lindsays 
were  forfeited,  or  had  passed  away  to  other  houses, 
partly  from  the  maintenance,  by  their  descendants, 
of  the  Stewarts'  cause.  These  changes  offer  the 
means  of  making  a  romance  out  of  a  family  his- 
tory, and  Lord  Lindsay's  work  reads  very  like  a 
book  of  that  alluring  character ;  yet  the  fate  of  the 
Lindsays  was  that  of  many  Scottish  families— nearly 
of  all  whose  ancestors  ranked  amongst  the  Barons  of 
the  Ragman  Roll. 
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We  left  Samuel  Pepys  rejoicing  in  the  accumulation 
of  worldly  wealth,  in  the  begiuniug  of  the  year  1G67. 
We  now  again  meet  him,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
walking  with  Sir  "William  Coventry  in  a  garden  at 
Whitehall,  and  discussing  the  position  of  the  country. 
Great  men.  then  managed  public  affairs  with  a  view  to 
private  aggrandisement ;  and,  throughout  all  the  records 
which  our  diarist  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  transactions 
in  which  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  members 
of  other  departments  of  the  Government  were  engaged, 
this  fact  is  visible.  To  secure  themselves,  to  till  their 
own  purses,  and  exalt  their  own  honours,  they  were 
mauy  of  them  willing,  on  occasion,  to  overthrow  all 
others,  to  impoverish  the  Exchequer,  to  take  bribes, 
and  bring  disgrace  on  the  national  name.  Pepys  still 
continues  his  quaint  manner  of  mixing  up  affairs  of 
public  importance  with  insignificant  trifles,  then  of  con- 
sequence only  to  himself,  but  interesting  to  posterity 
as  illustrating  the  social  economy  of  those  times. 

Loudon  still  lay  in  ruins — the  skeleton  of  a  city, 
depopulated  by  pestilence,  and  half-destroyed  by  fire. 
When  we,  in  a  former  number,  took  leave  of  the  clerk 
of  the  acts,  it  was  remarked  that,  even  then,  smoke 
^Qiuctimcs  issued  from  vaults  in  the  city.  We  now  find 
the  process  of  rebuilding  slowly  commenced,  and  car- 
ried on  with  sluggishness  and  apathy;  while  the  war 
with  the  Dutch  was  chiefly  occupying  men's  minds, 
and  drawing  their  attention  away  from  their  ancient 
and  desolated  city. 

Pepys,  however,  busied  himself  during  this  period 
with  much  pleasure,  play- going,  and  feasting.  Wc  find 
him,  one  day,  kicking  Luce,  his  cookmaid,  for  leaving 
the  door  open;  the  next,  taking  his  wife  and  his  two 
servants  to  a  bowling-green,  where  the  young  girls  ran 
a  race ;  and  constantly  attending  the  theatre,  until  a 
rumour  reaches  his  ears  that  his  conduct  is  noticed, 
when  he  makes  a  resolution  to  go  no  more  to  the  play 
until  Whitsunday.  He  seemed,  as  his  years  increased, 
to  become  more  gay,  fonder  of  lively  company,  neglect- 
ful of  his  wife,  and  attentive  to  actresses,  on  whom  he 
lavishes  money,  which,  expended  at  home,  would  have 
appeared  to  him  lavish  and  wanton  extravagance.  The 
idea  of  keeping  a  carriage  now  entered  his  mind,  and 
is  anxiously  considered,  since  he  says  "  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  hackney.''  Revolving  this 
thought,  he  went  to  church,  chiefly,  as  he  confesses, 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  pretty  girls  of  the  schools,  and 
to  hear  the  organ  play.  Always  foud  of  show,  and 
taking  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  anything  eccentric, 
he  was  particularly  delighted  at  seeing  "Lady  New- 
castle going  with  her  coach,  all  in  velvet,  whom  I 
never  saw  before,  as  I  have  heard  her  often  described; 
for  all  the  town  talk  is,  now  a-days,  of  her  extravagan- 
cies— with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair  about  her  ears,  many 
black  patches,  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
and  a  black  fustian  cape.  She  seemed  to  me  a  very 
cemelf  woman ;  but  I  hope  to  sec  more  of  her  on 
May-Day." 

He  was  in  this,  however,  disappointed ;  for  on  May- 
Day  the  park  was  so  thronged  with  carriages  pressing 
after  that  of  Lady  Newcastle,  adorned  with  silver  in- 
stead of  gold,  with  white  curtains,  and  everything  about 
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it  cither  black  or  white,  that  he  was  unable  to  ap- 
proach. However,  the  sight  of  Nell  Gwynnc,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  lodgings  in  Drury  Laue,  made 
up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  disappointment. 

This  portion  of  the  Diary  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
private  and  public  facts,  so  that  by  following  it  for  a  few 
pages,  it  will  not  be  diilicult  to  afford  an  idea  of  the 
discursive  character  of  the  whole.  Pepys  seems  to 
have  recorded  his  ideas,  each  as  it  floated  to  the  sur- 
face of  his  imagination;  never  troubling  himself  to  clas- 
sify facts,  to  divide  his  domestic  affairs  from  thechroni- 
cle  of  his  public  duties,  but  rolling  the  whole  into  a 
heap,  without  order  or  arrangement. 

He  now  expresses  his  admiration  of  a  haudsomc 
chimncy-piccc  in  the  Duke  of  York's  chamber ;  then 
mentions  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  company 
with  Mr.  Pechcll,  because  his  nose  was  so  red;  de- 
scribes the  projects  for  raising  London  from  its  ashes; 
notes  down  information  connected  with  the  Dutch 
invasion ;  tells  us  how  he  chased  Lady  Newcastle's 
carriage,  but  failed  to  overtake  it ;  aud  how,  finding 
that  his  wife,  being  dressed  with  fair  hair,  so  enraged 
him,  that  he  would  not  all  day  speak  one  word  to  her. 
Riding  home  in  the  evening,  however,  he  explains  his 
auger,  "swearing  several  times — which  God  forgive  me 
— and  bending  my  fists,  that  I  would  not  endure  it. 
She,  poor  wretch !  was  surprised  with  it,  and  made  me 
no  answer  all  the  way  home. "  The  next  morning,  while 
he  was  at  his  accounts,  his  wife  came  down  to  him  in 
her  nightgown,  and  promised  that,  if  he  would  supply 
her  with  money  for  mourning  apparel,  she  would  wear 
white  locks  no  more.  He,  like  a  severe  fool,  as  he  con- 
fesses, would  not  hear  of  these  terms ;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Pepys — who,  like  a  skilful  general,  had  kept  her  main 
force  in  reserve — fell  back  upon  reproaches,  tears,  and 
upbraiding,  telling  her  husband  of  his  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Knipp,  and  declaring  that,  if  he  would  agree  never 
to  sec  this  woman  again,  she  would  satisfy  him  iu  all 
respcci  s  with  regard  to  her  hair.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  making  an  inward  reserve,  however,  as  a  hole  for 
conscience  to  creep  out  at.  A  truce  was  by  this 
means  established,  and  peace  restored. 

Very  little  repose  of  mind,  however,  was  really  en- 
joyed by  our  diarist,  whose  affairs  of  office  continually 
pressed  upon  his  imagination ;  whilst  the  invention  of 
new  schemes  for  keeping  himself  afloat  when  so  many 
were  sinking  around  him,  constantly  kept  his  thoughts 
on  the  strain.  Still  his  love  of  the  theatre  intruded 
itself  very  frequently  upou  his  attention  to  business ; 
and  his  fondness  for  pleasure  of  all  kinds,  his  vanity, 
hi3  desire  to  save,  and  at  the  same  time  to  display, 
maintained  a  curious  contest  between  his  ideas.  The 
wish  to  accumulate  money,  and  the  craving  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  wealth  can  give,  possessed  him  at 
once;  and  he  sought  to  attain  both  objects  by  pinching 
his  expenditure,  and  that  of  his  wife,  in  mere 
matters  of  comfort;  whilst  he  was  lavish  when  his 
own  peculiar  tastes  could  be  gratified,  even  though  at 
the  cost  of  money.  One  of  his  greatest  gratifications 
was,  as  wc  have  remarked,  the  sight  of  pretty  women ; 
and  he  frankly  tells,  in  his  journal,  that  it  was  for  this 
object  he  went  to  church  : — 

3  B* 
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"  May  26.— After  dinner,  I,  by  water,  alone,  to  Westminster, 
to  the  parish  church,  and  there  did  entertain  myself  with  my 
perspective  glass  up  and  down  the  church,  by  which  I  bad  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  and  gazing  at  a  great  many  fine  women; 
and  what  with  that  and  sleeping,  I  passed  away  the  time  till  the 
sermon  was  done" 

The  next  day,  we  find  him  in  a  house  at  Bear  Gar- 
den Stairs,  enjoying  the  civilizing  spectacle  of  a  prize- 
fight between  a  butcher  and  a  waterman.  The  upper 
part  was  so  fall  that  he  could  not  enter,  and  so  was  con- 
strained to  go  through  an  alehouse  iuto  the  pit,  where, 
perched  upon  a  stool,  he  witnessed  the  combat.  The 
butcher  had  every  advantage  and  promise  of  success, 
until  the  waterman,  by  accident,  dropped  his  sword, 
when,  pretending  not  to  notice  this  circumstance,  the 
fonner  cut  his  opponent  across  the  wrist,  and  disabled 
him  from  continuing  the  contest. 

"But Lord !"  says  Pepys,  "to  see  how  in  a  minute 
the  whole  stage  was  full  of  watermen,  to  revenge  the 
foul  play,  and  the  butchers  to  defend  their  fellow!" 
They  all  fell  to,  in  good  earnest,  dealing  blows  right 
and  left,  knocking  over  some,  and  cutting  down  others, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  diarist,  who,  though  infinitely 
enjoying  the  sight,  feared  lest,  in  the  tumult,  he  might 
receive  some  hurt.  At  last,  exhausted,  the  combatants 
ceased,  and  the  battle  ended. 

This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the 
period.  English  civilization  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  in  the  nineteenth,  differed  somewhat 
wiaely.  This  we  might  learn,  if  from  no  other  source, 
from  the  present  record  of  Pepys*  private  life;  the 
leaves  in  which  he  has  embalmed  himself,  his  secret 
thoughts,  his  vices,  his  pettiness,  and  also  his  own 
ability,  for  posterity.  A  constant  source  of  annoyance 
to  him  appears  to  have  been  his  wife's  manner  of  at- 
tiring herself.  Having  procured  the  mourning  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  she  came  down  to  him 
one  day,  when  a  party  of  pleasure  was  in  antici- 
pation, dressed  in  a  black  moyre  waistcoat  and  short 
petticoat,  laced  with  silver  lace  "so  basely  that  I 
could  not  endure  to  see  her,"  and  with  laced  lining, 
which  made  him  "horrid  angry,"  so  that  he  resolved 
to  stay  from  the  agreeable  meeting  he  had  proposed 
joining.  This,  as  he  says,  vexed  him  to  the  blood  ; 
but  though  his  wife  sent  to  him  two  or  three  times  re- 
questing to  be  directed  how  to  dress,  promising  to 
wear  anything  but  her  cloth  gown,  he  would  not  be 
appeased,  and,  mad  with  anger,  retired  to  his  room  to 
settle  his  accounts.  • 

He  now,  after  calculating  his  expenditure  in  hackney 
coaches,  and  the  profit  and  honour  to  be  derived  from 
keeping  a  carriage,  resolved  to  do  it.  This  idea  sticks 
like  a  thorn  in  his  mind,  since  the  prudence  of  the  step 
often  appears  questionable,  especially  as  his  position 
was  insecure.  The  Dutch  and  French  fleets  were  at  sea; 
the  prospect  of  invasion  was  imminent ;  and  none  knew 
what  might  occur.  The  Admiralty,  instead  of  being  a 
united  friendly  body  of  able,  vigorous,  and  public- 
spirited  men,  was  a  nest  of  intrigue,  split  into  petty 
factions,  and  composed  of  some  talented,  many  timid, 
and  not  a  few  individuals  of  equivocal  honesty.  There- 
fore thinks  Pepys  that  the  plan  of  keeping  a  carriage 
was  prematurely  resolved  on. 

Day  after  day,  fresh  news  arrived  from  the  coasts 
with  new  intelligence  of  the  Dutch  movements.  Their 
fleet  was  now  off  the  Nore ;  London  trembled ;  and 
preparation  for  resistance  was  rife.     Still,  unity,  the 


great  bulwark  against  invasion,  was  wanting.  Decision, 
too,  the  next  most  powerful  moral  force,  there  was 
none.  All  was  disputing,  vacillation, and  timidity,  fire- 
ships  were  prepared,  vessels  of  war  equipped,  means  of 
defence  devised;  but  there  was  no  great  master 
hand  to  review  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  ar- 
range and  consolidate  them,  and  to  bring  them  to 
bear  at  the  point  where  danger  threatened  most. 
Justice  must  be  done  to  the  eccentric  and  selfish, 
but  able  author  of  these  diaries.  His  talent  was  most 
serviceable  to  Ms  country,  his  energy  was  great,  bis 
inventive  resources  were  numerous,  and  his  exertions 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties  to  which  he  was 
bound  were  important  and  incessant.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  department  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  country  owed  him  much  both  for  his  talent  and  his 
official  industry. 

Much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  opposition  which 
would  be  thrown  iu  the  way  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  ib 
advance  up  the  river,  by  a  huge  chain  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  aud  defended  by  batteries  on  the  Lou- 
don side.  Pepys  relates,  in  his  Journal  for  the  12th 
of  June,  how  much  joy  was  diffused  by  the  intelligence 
that  this  defence  was  sure,  "  that  all  is  safe  as  to  tlic 
great  ships  against  any  assault,  the  bomb  and  chain 
being  so  fortified."  But  on  the  same  day  information 
of  a  different  hue  spread  fear  through  the  town,  and 
blanched  many  a  citizen  cheek.  Plague  had  scattered 
death  and  desolation  through  London ;  a  great  fire  had 
laid  half  the  mourning  city  in  ruins ;  and  there  was  now 
the  prospect  of  slaughter  and  destruction  from  an  in- 
vading army.  Excitement  rose  to  its  highest  pitch— 
"  All  our  hearts  do  now  ache,  for  the  news  is  true  that 
the  Dutch  have  broke  the  chain,  aud  burned  our  grunt 
ships. " 

Alarmed  for  the  safetv  of  the  citv,  and  fcariiur 
grievously  for  his  own  stores  of  gold,  Pepys  revolved 
in  his  mind  many  schemes  to  save  it.  He  sent  away 
his  wife  with  a  large  portion  of  it,  he  fowarded  his 
plate  to  different  places  to  be  secreted,  and  earrird 
three  hundred  pounds  on  his  own  person.  Nothing, 
however,  that  he  can  devise  fills  his  mind  with  the 
sense  of  security.  Trepidation  takes  possession  of  his 
heart ;  and  wc  see  him — whilst  working  with  all  the  vi- 
gour of  his  energetic  mind  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office 
— whilst  describing  all  the  interior  machinery  employed 
to  raise  money  and  men,  and  gather  ships  to  check 
the  invasion — whilst  dwelling  on  the  terror  spread  in 
London,  as  courier  after  courier  brought  fresh  and 
more  alarming  news — trembling  for  his  money-bags, 
for  his  silver  flagons  and  golden  pieces,  with  more  of 
solicitude  in  his  mind  for  them,  than  for  the  welfare 
or  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  spreading  sails  of  the  vast 
Dutch  armament  slowly  advanced  up  the  river. 

Still  Pepys  does  not  relinquish  pleasure,  but  takes 
advantage  of  Sunday  to  enjoy  it.  6traying  away  from 
church,  he,  on  the  14th  of  July  makes  up  a  pic-nie 
party.  Rising  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  was  vexed 
with  his  wife,  whose  dressing  occupied  the  time  till 
five.  "  She  ready,  and  taking  some  bottles  of  wj|c  and 
beer,  and  some  cold  fowls  with  us  into  the  coach,  wc 
took  coach  and  four  horses,  which  I  had  provided  last 
night,  and  so  away.  A  very  fine  day;  and  so  towards 
Epsom,  talking  all  the  way  pleasantly,  and  particularly 
of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Dowther  in  having 
her  train  carried  up." 
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They  retch  Epsom,  and,  after  spending  a  great  part 
of  the  day  there  agreeably,  walk  out  upon  the  Downs : 

"There  a  floek  of  sheep  was  the  most  pleasant  and  innocent 
tight  that  over  I  saw  in  my  life.  Wc  found  a  shepherd,  and  his 
Utile  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  or  sight  of  people,  the 
Bible  to  him ;  so  I  made  the  boy  rend  to  me,  which  he  did  with 
the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read.  That  wns  mighty 
pretty.  And  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  hii 
father,  and  talked  with  him.  We  took  notice  of  his  woollen-knit 
stockings,  of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his  shoes  shod  with  iron 
both  at  the  toes  and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in  the  soles  of 
liis  feet,  which  was  mighty  pretty  ;  and,  taking  notice  of  them, 
"Why,*  says  the  poor  man 'the  Downes,  you  sec,  are  full  of 
stones,  and  we  are  fain  to  shoe  ourselves  thus ;  And  these,  said 
he,  will  make  the  stones  fly  till  they  ring  before  me.'  I  did  give 
the  poor  man  something,  for  which  he  was  mighty  thankful,  and 
I  tried  to  cast  stones  with  his  horn  crook.  He  values  his  dog 
mightily,  that  would  turn  a  sheep  any  way  which  he  would  have 
him,  when  he  folds  them;  told  me  there  was  about  eighteen  score 
sheep  in  his  flock ;  and  that  he  hath  four  shillings  a-wcek,  the 
year  round,  for  keeping  of  them." 

From  hia  position  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Fcpys  was  enabled  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  that  policy 
which  influenced  the  movements  of  Government.  He 
saw  how  all  the  outward  aspect  of  affairs  was  a  mere 
dramatic  show ;  how  the  grand  displays  of  pomp  and 
power  were  mere  painted  scenes  designed  to  secure 
the  applause  of  credulous  spectators.  He  knew  how 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  uselessly  drained  away, 
and  how  little  there  really  was  to  prevent  the  Dntch  from 
carrying  through  their  expedition  to  its  catastrophe. 
That  in  the  end,  had  they  even  landed  just  below  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  spread  fire  and  slaughter  through  the 
metropolis,  they  would  have  been. annihilated  or  com- 
piled to  retreat,  there  can  exist  no  doubt ;  but  had 
they  known  the  real  position  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to 
tolieve  that  they  would  have  been  infinitely  more  daring 
in  their  attempts.  Pepys  describes  all  this  with  minute- 
ness and  frank  fidelity;  and  his  testimony  may  be  ac- 
cepted the  more  readily  from  the  fact  that  the  confi- 
dential disclosures  made  to  him,  which  have  now  seen  the 
light,  were  written  by  him  in  cypher,  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  revealed.  The  confidant  of  men  high  in  au- 
thority, he  was  also  the  confidant  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
lives, who  deposited  their  secrets  with  him,  with  solicita- 
tions for  advice— thinking,  as  very  many  people  do  in  the 
present  day,  that  wealth  and  station  confer  wisdom. 
Hi*  cousin  Roger,  for  example,  acquainted  him,  in 
strict  privacy,  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Elisabeth  Wiles,  a  friend  of  Pepys',  "  an  ugly 
old  maid,  but  good  housewife,  and  is  said  to  have 
£2,500  to  her  portion."  "  If,"  said  his  cousin,  "  you  can 
discover  that  she  really  has  so  much  even  as  £200,  I 
will  love  her,  as  I  have  known  her  long  and  intimately 
to  be  a  good  housewife  and  a  discreet  woman.1' 

Pepys,  however,  entertained  a  serious  aversion  to  this 
match,  because,  as  he  tells  us,  she  was  so  ugly,  "  and  it 
hath  been  the  very  bad  fortune  of  all  the  Pepyscs  that 
ever  I  knew,  never  to  marry  a  handsome  woman,  except- 
ing Ned  Pepys;"  an  observation  to  which  Lord  Bray- 
hrooke  appends  a  witty  query,  by  way  of  annotation. 
"The  author's  own  wife  could  not  be  included  amongst 
the  plain  women  whom  the  Pepyses  married  P  It  is  other- 
wise well  for  his  domestic  peace  that  he  wrote  in 
cypher.''  That  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of 
women,  which  we  shall  not  meddle  with. 

As  we  accompany  Pepys  through  his  peregrinations 
to  his  office!  in  the  country,  to  the  play,  in  the  park) 
to  church,  and  to  places  of  pleasure,  we  constantly 


find  him  acting  in  the  manner  which  he  ingenuously 
describes  in  the  following  paragraph.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, does  he  meet  with  opposition  as  determined  as 
that  of  the  damsel  who  displayed,  pins  to  frighten 
him : —     * 

"  I  walked  towards  Whitehall,  but,  being  wearied,  turned  into 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  where  I  heard  an  able  sermon  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  and  stood  by  a  pretty,  modest  maid,  whom 
I  did  labour  to  take  by  the  hand ;  but  she  would  not,  but  got 
further  and  further  from  me ;  and,  at  last,  I  conld  perceive  her 
to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  me  if  I  should  touch  her 
again,  which  seeing,  I  did  forbear,  and  was  glad  I  did  spy  her 
design :  and  then  I  fell  to  gaze  upon  another  pretty  maiden, 
in  a  pew  close  to  me,  and  sho  at  me ;  and  I  did  go  about  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  which  she  suffered  a  little,  and  then  withdrew. 
So  the  sermon  ended,  and  my  amours  ended  also." 

To  describe  Pepys  as  an  arrant  profligate,  is  to  do 
him  no  injustice.  The  society  of  the  most  abandoned 
persons  was  pleasure  to  him ;  actresses  and  other  ques- 
tionable women  enjoyed  the  liberality  wldch  he  be- 
grudged his  wife ;  and  in  everything,  indeed,  he  appears 
a  pitiful  and  sordid  votary  of  vice.  We  constantly 
meet  him  in  a  place  of  publio  resort,  feasting  and 
rioting  in  company  with  Knipp,  the  actress,  and  other 
low  characters ;  and  as  frequently  find  him  recording 
stick  testimonies  to  his  own  meanness  as  "  My  wife 
nightly  praying  for  a  new  pair  of  cuffs,  which  I  am 
against  the  laying  out  of  money  upon  yet;  which  makes 
her  angry." 

Peace  being  at  length  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
also  of  the  King  of  France  and  Denmark,  the  joy -bells 
were  rung  on  the  24th  of  August,  1607;  but  no 
bonfires  were  kindled,  which  Pepys  accounts  for  partly 
by  the  dearness  of  fuel,  "  but  principally  from  the  little 
content  most  people  have  in  the  peace."  It  served, 
however,  the  end  in  which  he  most  delighted ;  it  gave 
him  leisure  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  and  security  for 
his  money.  With  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  plea- 
sures, it  must  be  owned  he  had  a  royal  example  for 
vices  from  the  indulgence  of  which  even  his  not  sensi- 
tive mind  would  have  revolted.  This  diary  lays  bare, 
in  connection  with  the  Court,  scenes  of  the  most  hideous 
infamy ;  displaying  the  utter  corruption  and  demorali- 
zation which  was  the  normal  condition  of  society  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  w,aa  the  king  .at  whose 
restoration  joy* bells  pealed,  and  bonfires  glared,  through- 
out London !  A  category  of  his  vices,  a  list  of  his 
profligacies,  would  be  too  revolting  to  attempt ;  and  yet 
it  is  for  preserving  him  that  the  royal  oak  has  been 
revered  and  counted  of  blessed  memory  through  all 
succeeding  generations.  We  recommend  to  the  perusal 
of  all  those  who  find  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
result  of  that  most  abominable  act  of  treachery,  which 
will  be  branded  through  ail  time  as  the  blackest  act  of 
baseness  ever  committed  by  a  slave,  this  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  Here  he  will  find  the  King's  closet 
unlocked ;  here  he  will  see  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
palace  opened  to  his  gaze,  with  all  the  profligate 
syrens  that  peopled  them,  and  all  the  infamies  aud 
vices  with  which  they  were  stained.  The  old  ladies 
who  still  sigh  over  the  fate  of  the  royal  martyr  are,  in- 
deed, indebted  largely  to  the  diarist  for  adding  fresh 
jewels  of  reputation  to  the  crown  of  his  amiable  son. 

But  the  vioes  of  royalty,  like  the  vices  of  common 
people,  are  expensive;  and  Charles  expended  so  much  on 
the  gratification  of  his  debasing  pleasures  that  he  wm 
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compelled,  with  his  ample  revenue,  to  stint  himself  in 
shirts.  Connected  with  this,  a  little  scene  is  described 
by  Pepys,  as  taking  place  at  Sir  George  Corbet's  house, 
where  he  dined  iu  company  with  Mr.  Ashburnham  : 

"  After  dinner  comes  in  Mr.  To  wi  send ;  and  there  I  was  witness 
of  a  horrid  rating  which  Mr.  Ashburnham,  as  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  Kind's  hclehnmher,  did  pve  him  for  want  of  linen  for  the 
Kinsr'a  person,  which  he  swore  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
the  King  weuld  not  endure  it;  and  that  the  King  his  father 
would  have  hanjjed  his  wardroheman,  should  l.e  have  Keen  pcrred 
so;  the  Kin^  having,  at  this  day,  no  handkerchief*,  and  hut  three 
hands  to  his  neck,  he  swore.  Mr.  Tounsend  pleaded  want  of 
money,  and  the  owing  of  the  lincn-drrper  £5,000;  and  that  he 
hath  of  late  got  many  rich  things  made — beds,  and  sheets,  and 
saddles,  without  money,  ami  that  he  can  get  no  further ;  but 
still  this  old  man,  indeed,  like  a  loving  ser\ant,  did  cry  out  for 
ihe  King's  person  to  be  so  neglected.  Lut  when  he  was  gone, 
Townscud  told  me  that  it  is  the  grooms'  taking  away  the  King's 
Knen  at  the  quarter's  end,  as  their  fre,  which  makes  this  great 
want;  for  whether  the  King  can  get  it  or  no,  they  will  run  away 
at  the  qmrter's  end  with  what  he  hath  h.u! — lot  the  King  get 
mure  as  he  can." 

To  linger  wherever  Pepys  pauses  to  describe  things 
equally  curious,  would  be  to  progress  but  slowly  through 
the  diary,  which  is  full  to  repletion  of  sucli  incidents. 
But  wc  must  hasten  on  a  little,  until  we  find  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  at  a  house  in  Brampton,  where  his 
father  was,  and  where,  which  was  infinitely  dearer  to 
him,  some  of  his  much-loved  treasure  was  buried  in 
the  garden.  The  company  staving  somr-what  late,  it 
was  not  till  after  dark  that  he,  with  his  father  and  his 
wife,  could  go  into  the  garden  to  dip:  up  the  gold. 
The  exact  spot  had  been  forgotten,  which  excited  his 
wrath ;  but,  after  much  searching,  it  was  discovered. 
Turning  up  the  ground  with  spades,  they  commenced 
collecting  the  money;  "but,  good  God!  says  Pepys, 
to  sec  how  sillily  they  had  hid  it,  not  balf-a-foot 
under  ground,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world.'*  Tf 
he  was  angry  at  this,  he  was  euraged  when,  he 
found  that,  while  throwing  up  the  earth,  he  also 
threw  up  gold  pieces;  for  the  place  being  damp, 
the  bags  had  rotted  away,  and  there  the  glittering  trea- 
sure was  mixed  with  mud  and  rubbish.  Collecting 
dirt  and  money  together,  and  carrying  them  into  a 
private  room,  he  then,  with  one  assistant,  with,  pails  of 
water  and  brushes,  separated  the  coins'  from  ihe 
mould,  and  counting  .them,  found  there  were  a  hun- 
dred pieces  short,  which,  as  he  says,  made  him  mad. 
Sleepless,  and  agitated  with  a  miser's  fear,  he  remained 
shut  up  in  the  room  until  midnight,  when,  takiug 
William  Hewer,  a  confidential  friend,  with  him,  he 
again  sallied  forth  into  the  garden,  aud,  by  candle- 
light, contrived  to  pick  up  forty-live  pieces.  Carrying 
them  in  to  wash,  he  laboured  till  the  clock  struck  two, 
and  then  retiring  to  a  trundle  bed,  lay  counting  the 
hours  until  morning.  "And  then  W.  Hewer  and  I, 
with  pails  and  a  sieve,  did  lock  ourselves  into  the  gar- 
den, and  there  gathered  all  the  earth  about  tho  place 
into  pails,  and  then  sift  those  pails  in  one  of  the  s>um- 
mcr-houscs,  just  as  they  do  for  diamonds  in  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  there  we,  with  great  content,  did 
make  the  last  night's  forty -five  up  seventy -nine."  This 
somewhat  satisfied  the  gold-loving  Pepys,  who  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  his  loss  was  trifling,  aud 
not  occasioned  through  any  negligence  of  his  own. 
The  next  morning,  he  went  home,  carrying  his  treasure 
in  bags,  and  was  infinitely  rejoiced  when  it  again  lay 
snugly  in  his  own  house. 


On  the  13th  of  October,  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  flattered  him  highly  by  the 
information  that  King  Charles  was  pleased  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  his  services ;  words  which  conveyed  "mighty 
joy  "  into  the  heart  of  Pepys,  to  whom  not  even  the 
present  of  a  silver  flagon,  or  five  pieces  of  gold,  was 
so  sweet  as  a  honeyed  word  from  royal  lips.  Business 
and  pleasure  now  divided  his  attention  somewhat 
equally.  The  office  by  day,  and  the  theatre  by  night, 
were  his  resorts.  Good  eating,  the  society  of  gay  wo- 
men, prize-fights  and  dramas,  with  the  intimation 
of  his  favour  at  Court,  formed  his  enjoyments.  His 
wife  rushed  readily  into  all  these  sources  of  dclighu 
except  where  pretty  women  were  concerned.  And 
here  she  had  just  ground  for  complaint.  If  ever  woman 
had  reason  for  jealousy,  Mrs.  Pepys  had ;  and  it  was  a 
pity  her  solicitude  was  expended  upon  an  object  so 
unworthy  of  it  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  display  his  fondness  for  other  women, 
even  in  his  wife's  presence. 

lie  was  alwavs  anxious  that  his  servant-maids 
should  be  pretty,  that  the  pleasure  of  kissing  them 
might  be  greater.  He  took  them,  with  his  wile,  to 
the  theatre,  and  elicited  her  anger  by  his  affectionate 
behaviour  towards  them.  Mrs.  Pepys,  good  woman! 
was  also  extremely  loyal,  and  held  the  same  respect 
towards  royalty  as  a  mouse  towards  a  cat.  She  wa^ 
irritated  with  her  husband  because  on  the  19th  Octo- 
ber, on  the  occasion  of  "The  Black  Prince"  being; 
performed  for  the  first,  time,  he  ventured  to  laugh  iu 
the  presence  of  the  Kiug. 

But  a  serious  cause  of  disquietude  now  arose. 
Parliament  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the  business 
transactions  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  marvellous 
how  official  personages  tromble  and  turn  pale  at 
the  bare  hint  of  inquiry.  Pepys,  though  confident 
that  he  was  the  best  in  his  department,  still  allows 
us  to  perceive,  through  this  secret  record  of  his 
feeling*,  that  ho  dots  not  look  forward  without 
anxiety  to  tho  tiino  when  all  his  transactions  shall 
be  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  Parliament  lie, 
indeed,  is  comforted  by  hearing  that  the  Duchess 
of  Albemarle  thinks  ho  will  come  oft"  honourably, 
and  solaces  himself  on  it.  "  And  so,  I  thank  God. 
I  hear  everybody  speaks  of  me  ;  and,  indeed,  1 
think  in  that  vanity  I  may  expect  to  be  profited 
rather  than  injured  by  this  inquiry,  which  the  Tar- 
liamcnt  makes  its  business." 

This,  however,  does  nob  stifle  his  fears.  He  is 
constantly  preparing  a  species  of  defence,  endea- 
vouring to  arrange  his  documents,  consulting  with 
his  colleagues,  who  put  their  heads  together  iu 
order  to  agree  in  their  account  of  tho  transaction*. 
Finally  ho  succeeded,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  Parliament  men  set  on  inquiry  were  more  solicitor 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (then  so  ob- 
noxious) than  for  the  honest  clearing* up  of  the  official 
mist;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  business  of  this 
department  was,  through  the  straightforward  honesty 
of  Pepys,  conducted  in  a  manner  less  equivocal  than  in 
most  others.  Indeed,  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  much 
as  he  served  himself,  and  sought  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, he  still  served  the  Government,  and  sought  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  country  connected  with 
the  branch  of»the  Administration  in  which  he  held  so 
important  a  position. 
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By  means  of  industry,  parsimony,  and  other  more 
equivocal  methods,  Pepys  amassed  much  wealth.  He 
had  not  yet  actually  set  up  his  carriage,  although  the 
idea  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind,  but  did 
so  shortly  after.  Investment  was  in  those  days 
neither  so  easy  nor  so  safe  as  at  present.  He 
therefore  kept  much  of  his  money  at  home,  piled 
up  in  unproductive  heaps,  under  lock  and  key,  with 
his  watchful  eye  continually  keeping  ward.  One 
morning,  however,  he  fairly  gave  himself  up  almost 
to  despair,  for  to  be  spoiled  of  his  gold  pieces  would 
have  been  to  him  a  misfortuue  far  more  dire  than 
to  be  robbed  of  his  wife.  The  incident  is  very  ludi- 
crous, and  narrated  in  so  entertaining  a  manner 
by  the  diarist,  that  we  quote  it:  — - 

"  29th  Not. — Waked  about  seven  o'clock  this  morning  with  a 
noise  I  supposed  I  heard,  near  our  chamber,  of  knocking,  which, 
by-the-by,  increased;  and  I,  more  awake,  could  distinguish  it 
better".  I  then  waked  my  wife,  and  both  of  us  wondered  at  it, 
aad  so  lay  a  great  while,  while  that  it  increased  ;  and  at  last  heard 
it  plainer,  knocking  as  if  it  were  breaking  down  a  window  for 
people  to  get  out ;  and  then  removing  of  stools  and  chairs ;  and 
plainly,  by-and-by,  going  up  and  down  our  stairs.  We  lay, 
both  of  as  afraid  j  yet  I  would  hare  rose,  hut  by  my  wife  would 
not  let  rae.  Besides,  I  could  not  do  it  without  making  noise  ;  and 
tie  did  both  conclude  that  thieves  were  in  the  house,  but 
wondered  what  our  people  did,  whom  we  thought  either  killed 
or  afraid  as  we  were.  There  we  lay  till  the  clock  struck  eight, 
and  high  day.  At  last  I  removed  my  gown  and  slippers  softly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bed  over  my  wife;  and  then  safely  rose, 
Mid  pal  on  my  gown  and  breeches;  and  then  with  a  firebrand  in  my 
hand,  safely  opened  the  door,  and  saw  nor  heard  anything.  Then, 
with  fear,  I  confess,  went  to  the  maid's  chamber  door ;  and  all 
quiet  and  safe.  Called  Jane  up,  and  went  down  safely,  and 
opened  my  chamber  door,  where  all  well.  Then  more  freely 
ai/out,  nud  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook-maid  up,  and  all  safe. 
So  up  again  ;  and  when  Jane  came,  and  we  demanded  whether 
slip  heard  no  noise,  she  said,  *  yes,  but  was  afraid;'  but  rose  witli 
the  other  maid,  and  found  nothing ;  but  heard  a  noise  from  the 
great  stack  of  chimneys  that  goes  from  Sir  J.  Maine's  house 
through  ours.  So  wc  ventured  t  heir  chimneys  had  been  swept  this 
morning ;  and  that  was  the  noise,  and  nothing  cue."' 

The  night  before,  they  had  been  fearfully  alarmed 
by  hearing  a  strange  noise  on  the  staircase,  which 
in  reality  was  nothing  more  than  a  young  cat  de- 
scending the  whole  flight  at  two  leaps.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  the  houso  was  haunted. 

We  must  hasten  on  with  Pepys,  and  avoid  to  notice 
coantless  curious  things  both  of  what  occurred  to  him 
and  of  what  he  heard,  which  in  themselves  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  He  tells  us  now  how  his  wife 
was  as  mad  as  the  devil,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
ill  words  daring  a  whole  evening,  and  how  ho  tore 
a  rent  in  his  fine  camlet  cloak  on  tho  latch  of  a 
door,  and  how  it  was  darned — how  he  met  two 
boys  ono  evening,  and  was  amused  by  their 
swearing,  stamping,  and  fretting,  because  un- 
able to  get  their  horse  over  a  stile  and  ditch, 
one  of  them  swearing  and  cursing  most  bit- 
terly; "  and  I  would  fain,  in  revenge,  have 
persuaded  him  to  have  drove  his  borso  through 
the  ditch,  by  which,  I  believe,  he  would  havo  stuck 
there. "  In  this,  however,  he  failed,  for  tho  horse 
would  not  go,  and  ho  was  disappointed  of  his 
amiable  desire.  Many  other  things  he  tells  us, 
too,  equally  remarkable  and  eccentric ;  and  many  of 
them,  to  the  last  degree,  are  curious  illustrations  of 
the  civilization  of  that  period.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  notice  moro  than  a  few  of 
the  curiosities  of  this  diary,  which  is  a  complete 
mimpm  of  facts  connected  with  the   period  of 


history,    political     and    domestic,    to     which    it 
refers. 

Tho  diary  extends  to  the  31st  of  May,  16B9,  when 
Pepys  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  daily  task, 
through  tho  weakness  of  his  eyesight.  The  fifth 
volume,  just  published,  opens  with  the  1st  of  Sept., 
1688,  when  he  mingles  in  the  gaieties  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  and  takes  occasion  to  kiss  "  a  mighty 
belle- fille  that  was  exceeding  plain,  but  fort  belle." 
•  The  second  of  this  month  was  a  general  and  strict 
fast,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  London, 
an  event  which  had  risen  the  price  of  books  to  a 
great  extent,  for  on  the  next  morning  we  find  Pepys 
at  his  bookseller's,  buying  a  copy  of  "  Hobbes' 
Leviathan,"  then  much  in  repute,  which  was  for- 
merly sold  for  eight  shillings,  but  "  I  now  give 
twenty-four  shillings  for  at  the  second  hand,  and  is 
sold  at  thirty  shillings,  it  being  a  book  the  bishops 
will  not  let  be  printed  again." 

In  November,  1688,  ho  buys  a  carriage,  and  is 
thenceforward  raised  many  degrees  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  friends ;  although,  whilst  enjoying  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  the  possession,  its  cost  is  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind.  Thus  elevated,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  disdain  to  eat  twopennyworth  of 
oysters  opened  for  him  by  a  woman  in  the  street. 
The  livery  of  his  coachman  and  serving-boy  please 
him  "  mightily,"  and  it  is  with  joyful  delight,  al- 
moft  approaching  to  exultation,  that  he  anticipates 
the  first  drive  in  the  park. 

In  order  to  regulate  his  expenditure  more  strictly, 
now  that  the  establishment  of  a  carriage  opened  a 
fresh  drain  from  his  purse,  ho  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  wife,  to  allow  her  £30  a-year  for  all  ex- 
penses— clothing  and  everything — which  "mightily 
pleased  her,  it  being  much  more  than  she  ever  asked 
or  expected.' '  Gratified  and  contented  as  Mrs. 
Pepys  was  at  this  "generosity,"  she  never  forgot 
her  husband's  eccentricities  with  regard  to  other 
women,  continually  vexing  him  with  allusions,  and 
avoiding  conversations  in  which  he  found  pleasure. 
On  the  10th  of  January  (Sunday),  he,  before  rising, 
spoke  to  her  of  the  servant-maids,  and  said  one 
"little  word  that  did  give  occasion  to  my  wife  to 
fall  out."  She  prolonged  tho  discussion  almost  all 
the  morning  with  excessive  bitterness,  and  then 
relapsed  into  friendliness.  The  fact  that  she  was 
continually  ripping  up  old  wounds,  gave  Pepys,  as 
ho  tells  us,  much  annoyance,  and  made  him  melan- 
choly for  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th,  however,  having  ceased  from  her  hostilities  for 
two  days,  she  returned  to  the  assault,  and,  this 
time,  invented  a  moro  practical  method  of  express- 
ing the  indignation  of  her  heart.  Observing  her  . 
"  mighty  dull "  in  the  evening,  Pepys  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  himself  was  not  "mighty  fond,"  be- 
cause of  tho  hard  words  she  had  given  him,  retired 
to  bed,  expecting  his  wife  to  follow.  Waking  after 
a  short  sleep,  he  found  she  had  not  come,  but  was 
in  tho  room,  lighting  fresh  candies,  piling  fuel  on 
the  fire,  and  making  the  place  comfortable,  without 
in  the  least  preparing  to  go  into  the  bed. 

"  At  this,  being  troubled,  I,  after  a  while,  prayed  her  to  come 
to  bed;  so,  after  an  hour  or  two,  she  silent,  and  I  now  and  then 
praying  her  to  come  to  bed,  she  fell  all  into  a  firry — that  I  was  a 
rogue,  and  false  to  her.  I  did,  as  I  might  truly,  deny  it,  and  was 
mightily  troubled ;  hut  all  would  not  serve. 

"  At  last,  about  oac  o'clock,  she  came,  to  the  bide  of  the  bed, 
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and  drew  my  curtain  open,  and  with  the  tongs  red-hot  nt  the  mid, 
wade  as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with  them.  At  which,  in 
dismay,  I  rose  up  ;  and,  with  a  few  worda,  she  liiiil  tliem  down  ; 
mid  did,  by  little  and  little,  very  sillily,  let  nil  the  discourse  full: 
and  about  two,  but  with  much  seeming  difficulty,  came  to  bed, 
and  there  lay  well  all  ni?ht,  and  lay  in  bed  talking  torrctlier,  with 
much  pleasure — it  beinzr,  I  know,  nothing  but  her  doubt  of  my 
firing  out  yesterday,  without  telling  her  of  my  going,  which  did 
vet  lier,  poor  wretch !  last  night.  And  I  cannot  blame  her 
jealousy, though  it  do  vex  me  to  the  heart." 

Mrs.  Pepys  seems  to  have  been  watchful  of  her 
husband;  and  though,  after  this  explosion,  no  violent 
•'  scono  "  took  place  for  some  time,  she  seizes  the 
occasion  when  Pepys  is  going  homo  from  the  play 
to  utter  a  wicked  allusion  upon  the  industry  with 
which  ho  employed  his  eyes  at  the  theatre,  "  mean- 
ing,"  as  he  naively  explains,  "  upon  women/'  The 
next  day,  she  again  vexes  him,  so  that,  going 
to  bed  without  supping,  ho  weeps  to  himself  for 
grief,  "  which  she  discerning,  comes  to  bed,  and 
mightily  kind."  On  another  occasion,  soon  after, 
Knipp  winks  at  Pepys  while  at  the  theatre,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  unuoticcd  by  his  wife,  who  is  careful 
to  mention  it.  Numerous  littlo  instauccs  of  this 
kind  occur  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  our  diarist's  life. 
With  his  carriage,  however,  his  favours  at  Court, 
his  aristocratic  friends,  his  increasing  wealth,  the 
fine  dinners  he  can  give,  the  presents  ho  receives, 
and  the  pleasure  he  enjoys,  he  has  few  causes  of 
annoyance,  except  in  tho  increasing  weakness  of  Jiis 
eves.  This  hespcaksof  withgrcat  regret;  but  his  regrets 
arc  sometimes  equally  grievous  where  (rifles  arc  in  the 
ease  as  when  real  misfortunes  occur.  This  is  also  true 
of  his  grat  ification.  He  exults  over  the  merest  common- 
place incidents,  as  though  some  great  event  had  occurred. 
( )ne  particular  source  of  delight  displays  a  very  peculiar 
part  of  his  character.  So  attached  was  he  to  royalty, 
so  dearly  did  he  love  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  that 
he  exults,  as  an  honour  almost  too  grand  to  be  con- 
reived,  that  he  was  allowed  to  kiss  the  corpse  of  a 
queen  who  had  laid  in  her  grave  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Visiting  West  minster  Abbey  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  he  saw,  "  by  particular  favour,  the  body  of 
Queen  Katlicrine  of  Valois;  and  I  had  the  upper  part 
of  her  body  in  my  hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth, 
reflecting  upon  it,  that  I  did  kiss  a  quecne  ;  and  that 
this  was  my  birthday  (-23d  February,  10SS),  thirty. 
mx  years  old,  that  I  did  kiss  a  quecne !  " 

To  afford  an  idea  of  what  this  queen  was  whom 
Pepys  so  lovingly  hugged  and  kissed,  we  may  quote 
from  Dart  : — "  There  it  hath  over  since  continued 
to  be  seen;  the  bones  being  firmly  united,  and  thinly 
clothed  with  flesh,  like  scrapings  of  tanned  leather." 
The  reader,  doubtless,  does  not  envy  Pepys  the  pri- 
vilege he  enjoyed. 

At  length  the  weakness  and  soreness  of  his  eyes 
became  almost  intolerable.  To  relinquish  his  diary 
was  now  imperative.  Ho  could,  it  is  true,  continue, 
by  tho  aid  of  a  secretary,  to  noto  down  such  facts 
of  importance,  either  public  or  private,  as  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  but  this  pri- 
vate record  of  his  thoughts,  legiblo  then  to  him 
alone,  must  be  abandoned.  The  sacrifice  was 
great,  for  he  seems  to  have  cherished  those  journals 
with  something  like  affection.  However,  the  sacri- 
fice was  imperative«  and  he  submitted  to  it,  griev- 
ing bitterly  over  the  necessity  : — 

"And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  coarse  which  is  almost  as 
ch  m  to  see  mywlf  go  into  the  grave  j  for  which,  and  all  the  | 


distomforto  that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God 
prepare  me '." 

These  are  the  last  words  in  this  extraordinary 
diarv. 

Tho  present  is  a  work  which  will  not  lose  its 
value  when  scores  of  contemporary  books  are  gone 
and  forgotten  as  leaves  rotting  in  the  earth.  Spring 
brings  forth  new  buds,  green  and  fresh,  and  the 
old  vegetation  of  the  past  year  is  trodden  under- 
foot and  pcrisho",  to  be  no  more  thought  of;  hot 
the  next  season,  rich  as  it  may  be  in  works  of  en- 
during interest,  will  not,  neither  will  any  that  suc- 
ceed it,  bring  oat  another  set  of  volumes  more 
valuable,  more  curious,  more  extraordinary,  in 
every  point  of  view,  than  this  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  which  is  a  treasury  of  rare  facts,  antique 
ideas,  and  secret  information.  It  is  the  unveiling 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Tho  people  of  tjjose 
days  saw  events  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  but  were  ana  ware  of  the  motive  power 
which  carried  them  on.  We  have  hero  exposed 
the  hidden  machinery  of  those  days.  They  wit- 
nessed and  folt  the  effects  of  policy  ;  we  find  here 
the  causes,  and  sec  the  secret  springs.  In  a  word, 
we  are  admitted  into  the  concealed  chamber  of  the 
past,  and  trace,  to  their  deepest  and  most  intricate 
roots,  things  which,  branching  out  and  fructifying 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  character,  appeared,  to 
the  ordinary  spectator  of  those  days,  oitlu-r  as  thi» 
result  of  a  miracle,  or  as  the  ordinary  effects  of  a 
natural  and  unalterable  process.  Tho  source  of 
the  river,  tho  root  of  the  tree,  the  very  seed  from 
which  tho  flower  sprang,  tho  hidden  fountain  of 
events,  are  hero  revealed.  For  this,  the  book  is 
at  once  intoxicating  and  valuable.  Could  the 
reader  bo  suddenly  transplanted  and  set  down 
in  a  distant  region,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  exactly 
corresponding  in  aspect  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  population,  and  iu  every  minute  particular, 
with  tho  London  and  the  citizens  of  Pepys'  time, 
he  would,  doubtloss,  be  sensible  of  as  astonishing  a 
change  as  the  savage  from  Timbuctoo  would  ex- 
perience if  suddenly  transported  to  tbo  spot  of 
ground  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  the 
whirl  of  locomotion  would  turn  him  giddy,  where 
the  roar  of  traffic  would  stun  him,  and  where  the 
strangeness  of  every  sight  would  bewilder  his  senses. 
Next  to  this,  and  littlo  less  astonishing  to  our  un- 
prepared mind,  must  bo  the  perusal  of  the  Pepystan 
diaries,  from  which  Mr,  Macaulay,  while  sketching 
the  manners  and  civilization  of  the  period,  has 
largely  borrowed. 

We  cannot  now  pause  to  accompany  Pepyi, 
through  tho  remainder  of  his  life,  to  his  grave.  It 
is  with  tho  diary  we  have  had  to  do ;  and  that  ended, 
we  tnko  leave  of  him.  Tho  now  edition  now  pub- 
lished will,  doubtless,  havo  for  many  the  novelty 
and  tho  interest  of  a  new  work.  It  has  been  en- 
larged, improved,  and  corrected.  Lord  Braybrooke 
must  congratulate  himself  on  tho  admiration  with 
which  his  most  excellent  performance  of  the  part 
of  editor  has  filled  every  reader.  His  industry 
and  his  judicious  ability  cannot  too  highly  be 
praised.  His  notes  are  valuable  and  interesting. 
The  whole  is  arranged  with  regularity  and  precision, 
whilst  the  copious  index  may  be  considered  as  ad4» 
lug  most  materially  to  the  ralue  of  the  edition, 
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Where  good  King  William  and  his  steed  arise, 

A  source  of  rapture  to  admiring  eyes, 

And  hideous  faces,  on  the  wall  bestowed, 

With  grim  contortions  mock  the  passing  crowd ; 

Where  stiff  policemen  stiff  policemen  greet, 

And  iron-tipp'd  batons  wake  the  echoing  sired ; 

Kecruiting  sergeants  look  fierce,  laugh,  und  swear, 

And  country  bumpkins,  all  amazement,  state ; 

Where  lazy  porters  loiter  for  a  lift, 

The  bmzen  badge  no  badge  of  worldly  thrift  5 

Where  coaling  cabmen  wlieedta  simple  folks, 

Or,  balked  in  that,  retail  suspicious  jokes ; 

Where  musu>bells  attract  the  listening  ear, 

Delighted  urchins  truvel  fur  to  hear ; 

AY  here  bargain-drivers  meet,  and  idlers  stray, 

And  jostling  'busses  throng  the  crowded  way : 

A  varied  spectacle  salutes  the  eye, 

Of  pride  and  pomp,  of  rags  and  miser}'. 

'lis  market-day,  and,  hark!  the  busy  hum: 
From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West,  they've  come, 
Business  their  theme,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks, 
The  price  of  grain,  of  timber,  and  of  flocks — 
How  prosper  crops,  if  blight  or  bloom  prevail, 
If  neeps*  are  healthy,  or  potatoes  fail ; 
The  present  prospect*  of  our  inland  trade, 
The  likely  influence  of  some  law  new-made, 
The  faults  and  merits  of  the  late  invention, 
And  kindred  topics,  tedious  to  mention j 
A  very  Babel,  though  the  tongues  are  one, 
From  early  morning  till  the  setting  sun. 

A  country  damsel,  fresh  as  now-mown  hay, 
Tn  lilac  calico  and  ribbons  guy, 
See!  where  she  comes  -.  it  basket  o'er  her  arm, 
Neat  nets  Iter  pride,  and  innocence  her  charm. 
The  gaudy  shops  she,  woudcring,  surveys, 
Whose  tempUomc  bargains  catch  her  eager  gaze ; 
"This  style"  and  "that,"  at  such  ami  such  a  price, 
"  A  bankrupt  stock'* — "tremendous  sacrifice." 
She  looks,  and  hesitates,  then  looks  again, 
J)ecidcs  in  favour  of  the  "  six  and  ten." 
Venturing  within,  with  awkward,  bashful  stare, 
A  tpart  politely  hands  her  to  a  chair — 
llis  goods  exposes,  praises  more  or  less — 
44  This  fabric,  ma'am,  would  make  a  matchless  dress ; 
That  which  you  fixed  on,  true,  is  well  enough ; 
But  this  I'll  guarantee  superior  stuff." 
His  winning  manners  overcome  poor  Jenny, 
And  six-aud-teopence  swells  into  a  guinea. 

With  arms  akimbo,  aud  a  smiling  face, 
Yon  apron'd  citizen  the  sceue  suiveys. 
Tis  his,  with  dexterous  skill  the  hair  to  crop* 
And  skim  the  razor  o'er  the  bearded  chop ; 
Down  in  the  alley,  hid  from  curious  eyes, 
From  morn  till  e'en  his  cunning  craft  he  plies ; 
The  pole-suspended  basiu  overhead, 
Proclaims  the  workshop  where  he  wins  his  bread. 
Tim  morning  saw  him  eager  at  his  trade, 
Dispense  the  lather,  wield  the  glittering  blade; 
Now  noon  invites  him  to  enjoy  his  ease, 
Chat  with  his  neighbours,  and  inhale  the  breeze. 

With  purpled  nose,  and  muffled  to  the  lips, 
Behold  the  remnant  of  the  last  of  "  whips  !" 
Where  now  the  "  greys"  lie  lingered  four-in-hand, 
And  wheeled  obedient  to  his  least  command, 
With  reeking  hides  urged  through  the  hazy  mom, 
While  roused  the  village  at  the  twanging  horn? 
Oft,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  he  took  his  scat. 
Defied  the  wintry  storm  and  summer  heat. 
With  noisy  wheels  the  drowsy  'pike  awoke, 
Retailed  with  glee  the  oft-repeated  joke  ; 
The  bar  enlivened  with  his  rosy  face, 
Laughed  with  the  maids,  and  swallowed  o'er  bis  glass ; 

♦  Turnips. 


Ah,  fickle  Fortune!  hast  thou  used  him  thus?— 
Condemned  to  drive  a  city  omnibus, 
With  jaded  hacks,  wade  through  the  bustling  throng, 
Scarce  fit  to  drag  their  weary  lengths  along. 

All-powerful  Steam  may  conquer  time  and  space, 
The  hoary  customs  of  our  sires  efface, 
Ou  paths  of  irou  traverse  the  isle's  extent, 
Invite  to  roam  the  distant  continent, 
Fight  with  the  fury  of  Atlantic  seas, 
Scorn  the  tornado,  aud  defy  the  breeze : 
Unmoved  he  struggles  in  his  lowly  sphere, 
Hears  not  of  change,  or  heeds  not  if  ho  hear, 
Who,  nursed  in  rags,  to  frequent  want  a  prey, 
Plods  in  his  wear)'  course  from  day  to  day— 
The  child  of  chance,  the  football  of  the  hour — 
In  boyhood  beggar'd,  and  continues  poor. 
With  lingering  step,  in  wooden  prison  pent, 
He  slowly  stalks,  a  live  advertisement ; 
Ilis  narrow  means,  food  for  small  wit*  afford — 
His  daily  pay,  a  shilling  with  his  board. 
The  evening  brings  him  liberty  and  case, 
To  stretch  his  weary  bones  where'er  he  please ; 
And  what  remains  when  age  and  stiffness  come?—' 
The  gloomy  workhouse,  Poverty's  last  home. 


o* 


Whom  have  we  here? — a  full-length  city  siccH  ; 
Proud  as  a  peacock,  empty  as  a  bell. 
With  labour  finished,  perfect  to  the  boots, 
His  whiskers  faultless,  what  a  dash  he  cuts! 
His  glossy  hut,  set  with  a  knowing  air, 
Would  fuin  part  company  from  his  well-combed  hair ; 
His  snowy  linen,  guiltless  of  a  stain ; 
ilis  ponderous  breost-piu,  and  his  daugliqg  chaiu ; 
His  garb,  a  jockey's,  c\en  to  the  cane. 
With  pompous  gait,  he  pick3  his  way  along, 
And  c)es,  witli  stolid  looks,  the  passing  throng; 
Or,  with  his  friend  attempts  to  be  facetious ; 
His  favourite  phrases,  "liorrid,"  and  "delicious." 
The  Tron  proclaims  aloud  the  passiug  hour — ■ 
He  looks  his  watch,  and  starts  to  find  it  four; 
Then  wheels  him  round  in  hurried  trepidation, 
To  yonder  citizen's  sore  consternation. 
Not  this  the  region  where  the  genus  thrives, 
Yet  oft  it  comes  to  tell  the  world  it  lives. 

Now,  glimmering  twilight  mantles  o'er  the  throng, 
And  wander  forth  the  noisy  sons  of  song. 
Now  screaming  urchins  rend  the  evening  air, 
And  groping  minstrels  pour  their  uotes  afar, 
Bohemian  vagrants  swell  the  uncouth  din — 
By  avarice  tempted  far  from  home  aud  kin, 
The  tyranny  of  their  petty  lords  to  bear, 
The  miseries  of  a  slavish  life  to  share. 
Now  rakish  Vice  pours  forth  her  wanton  crew, 
Their  nightly  deeds  of  darkness  to  pursue, 
In  robes  of  faded  tiuery  arrayed, 
With  miucing  steps  the  gas-lit  pare  parade  — 
Shock  the  chaste  ear  with  their  unhallowed  glee— 
Offend  the  sober,  void  of  modesty. 
Ah,  luckless  fate',  tlie  cheerful  day  must  shun, 
Nor  share  the  influence  of  the  blessed  sun; 
In  nind  debauchery  consume  the  night, 
Nor  cease  their  orgies  till  the  early  light 
Compel  them  to  their  dens,  with  fevered  brain, 
And  keep  them  there  till  darkness  come  agaiu. 

S»«e  where  their  petty  thrift  they,  zealous,  ply, 
Vnwnshed,  uncombed,  unclad,  a  teeming  fry; 
Nor  threats  intimidate,  nor  scowls  ippel — 
*Tis  yours  lo  purchase,  as  'tis  theirs  to  sell. 
With  tapes,  a  yard  long,  and  phosphoric  light*, 
They  vex  the  peaceful  passengers  0'  nights. 
"Observe  the  quality!  observe  the  size! 
Our  wares  are  cheap — a  ha'penny  all  the  price!" 
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Intrusive  still,  and  *till  this  is  their  cry — • 

"Who'll  buy  ray  matches,  laces,  tapes ;  who'll  buy?" 

"Whence  do  ye  come,  ye  traders  juvenile? 

As  yet  unfit  to  swell  the  ranks  of  toil. 

Your  peddling  over,  whither  do  ye  roam? — 

Where  the  abodes  ye  designate  a  home? 

On  scanty  straw,  in  yonder  ruined  shed, 

fie  lays  him  down,  to  him  a  welcome  bed. 

The  weary  night-watch  through,  on  somo  cold  stair, 

lie  wraps  hiui  iuhis  rags,  to  shun  the  air; 

In  some  o'crerowded  den,  to  vagrants  knou  n, 

The  rotten  planks,  a  sorry  change  from  stouc. 

A  brace  of  sparks,  escaped  from  daily  thrall — 
How  vain  they  swagger,  and  how  loudly  bawl! — 
Strut  arm  in  arm — attempt  a  mnTtial  air — 
Dart  ill-bred  glances  at  the  passing  fair ; 
Ape  the  low  manners  of  the  "man  on  town," 
And  think  no  wit  so  lively  as  their  own. 
Behind  a  counter  doomed  to  pas&  the  day, 
Dealing  broad-cloths,  uierinocs,  silks  away , 
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They  sigh  for  evening,  « ith  its  dusky  brain, 
When  Liberty  unlinks  their  galling  chain  • 
Then  rush  like  school-boys,  from  the  irksome  rale, 
To  waste  the  precious  time,  and  play  the  fool; 
In  bitter  mouthfuls  puff  a  cheap  cigar, 
Which  loads  with  nausea  all  the  evening  air; 
Or  load  the  applause  in  you  o'ercrowdod  rooms, 
Where  music  straggles  with  the  sick'niog  fumes 
( X  rank  tobacco,  w  Inch  a  thousand  breaths 
;,[mard  discharge,  in  circling,  shady  wreath*: 
Then  homeward  reel,  with  giddy,  aching  brad, 
To  sleep  their  muddy  fancies  off  in  bed. 

Hark!  from  the  steeple — 'tis  the  warning-tail! 
Aud  now  the  watch  begins  his  nightly  tale; 
"Heat  unto  beat  in  hollow  tones  convey 
The  rapid  dissolution  of  the  day. 
Now  Toil  and  Folly  each  withdraws  its  train, 
And  sober  Quietude  assumes  the  reign. 

Jamzs  Tauol 
Ghisgow,  September,  1S-W. 
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Sad  wind !  why  moan 
The  sere  leafs  fall  .J 

Goes  it  alone — 
Or,  with  all  nobler  things,  alas !  but  sliares  the  fate  of  all  ? 

Sad  sobber  through  September, 

Perchance  thou  dost  remember 
The  bursting  of  that  rustling  leaf  in  April's  tearful  time; 

With  what  a  gladness  first 

Its  downy  cell  it  burst, 
And  gazed  on  all  the  sweet  Spring  sees,  when  near  its  leafy  prime ; 

With  what  a  glad  surprise 

It  oped  its  infant  eyes, 
And  first,  with  mingled  joy  and  awe,  peerM  out  on  all  around—- 

From  all  that  met  its  sight 

Took  ever  new  delight, 
Dumb  wonder  from  each  common  sight — dumb  wonder  from 

Sad  signer  through  the  sky,  [each  sound. 

Perchance,  too,  thou  wcrt  nigh 
Wrhat  time  its  quiet  rest  it  took  amongst  the  light  of  June — 

Oft  saw'st  it  slumbering  where, 

Soft-couch' d  on  golden  air, 
Out-tired  with  play  and  merriment,  it  nestled  'mid  the  noon; 

Or,  when  thy  gentle  song 

Was  heard  the  boughs  along, 
How,  from  Hi  dreaming   noontide  rest,  you  saw  it  quivering 

Saw  to  thy  singing,  how,  [break — 

Upon  the  brown-bark' d  bough, 
With  many  a  mate,  in  glossy  green,  the  dance  and  song  'twould 

Yet  thou  forgettest  not,  [wake. 

Perchance,  sad  wailer,  what 
TJ milter' d  loveliness  was  its  when  Summer  skies  were  blue ; 

In  what  a  dazzling  green 

Its  veined  form  was  seen, 
When  sparkling  through  the  morning  air,  bejewelTd  o'er  with  dew; 


How,  in  the  suns  of  Jitne, 

It  glioten'd  through  the  noon, 
While  footing  it  upon  the  boughs  to  thy  low  melody — 

While  wanderers  through  the  wood, 

Checking  their  footsteps,  stood, 
And  seldom  without  pleasant  note  could  pass  its  beauty  by. 

Thy  wings  were  winnowing  there 
,    The  pallid  Autumn  air, 
What  time,  with  dark'uing  days,  alas!  the  waning  year  grew  old— 

Thou  saw'st  its  green,  that  made 

The  forest  lovely,  fade, 
Yet  deepen  into  gorgeous  hues,  that  sham'd  the  sunshine*  gold; 

How,  even  in  decay, 

Bid  beauty,  lingering,  stay 
About  the  aged  form  so  well  it  lov'd  to  deck  when  young— 

Thou  saw'st  it  still,  below, 

A  golden  glory  throw 
The  shadowed  trunks,  the  mossy  roots,  aud  tangled  weeds  among. 

Perchance,  too,  day  by  day 

Thou  saw'st  it  wear  awav. 
Fast  shrivelling  in  the  early  frosts  and  with'ring  to  its  grave. 

Perchance,  if  thou  couldst  tell,* 

Within  thy  sight  it  fell ; 
Whilst  thou  couldst  only  moan  and  sob,  all  impotent  to  w\c. 

It  may  be,  now,  there  throng 

Thy  memory  along 
Sad  thoughts  of  all  its  Spring's  sweet  youth — of  all  its  Summer  s 

Well  may'st  thou  for  its  fall  [time. 

Now  wail — remembering  all 
The  beauty  of  its  first  young  days — the  giojy  of  its  prime. 

And  yet,  why  moan 
The  sere  leafs  fall  ? 

Goes  it  alone — 
Or,  with  all  nobler  things,  alas !  but  shares  tto  fete$  of  ail? 

W.  C.  Bawrtrr. 
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(Continued  from  page  508  ) 


CHAPTER    V. — TIIE    ATTACK. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn.  The  pirate  island  lay  buried 
in  profound  and  heavy  slumber.  Captain  and  men 
bad  caroused  deeply  after  their  voyage,  and  were, 
doubtless,  drowsy.  It  was  usual  for  a  sentry  to  mount 
guard,  at  all  hours,  on  a  particular  point  of  the  island ; 
hut  twenty  years  of  impunity  had  not  rendered  the 
habit  very  regular. 

The  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  signalise  auy  danger, 
had  a  small  box,  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
storms,  and  here  he  soundly  slept  oil'  his  debauch  of 
the  night  before.  Fortunately,  however,  he  did  not 
bleep  so  heavily  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  sat  up,  aud  looked  around  him. 

"Madre  di  Dion!  what  do  1  see?"  he  cried,  Hie 
fumes  of  the  potent  punch  living  from  his  brain  like 
thin  clouds  before  the  breeze. 

He  seemed  petrified  with  astonishment.  A  brig  aud 
schooner  were  anchoring  under  the  cliff,  aud  were  putting 
out  boats.  It  was  clear  an  attack  on  the  island  was 
intended,  for  the  brig  wore  the  royal  flag  of  Spain,  the 
boats  put  out  were  numerous,  and  a  large  number  of 
meu  were  ready  to  fdl  them. 

"  Those  accursed  boats  that  escaped  us  yesterday 
have  given  tlic  alarm,'*  muttered  the  pirate,  without 
moving;  "and  the  Devil's  Island  is  no  longer  an  in- 
violable retreat.  Kemains  the  question,  which  will 
be  most  profitable — to  descend  to  the  beach,  and  guide 
up  the  Spaniards ;  or  alarm  my  comrades,  and  make  u 
fight  ?  Hum !  I  am  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life — and  the  Spanish  Admiral  may  admire  my  devo-  J 
tiou,  and  then  give  me  up  to  justice ;  while  liberty  aud : 
black  Tahora  arc  here  after  victory.     Here  pies."       i 

"  Luckily  for  you,"  said  Simon  Morris  behind  him,  j 
in  a  cold,  stern  voice,  "  your  reasoning  was  good. 
But  men  don't  always  talk  aloud ;  it  might  bo  awkward. 
(so,  wake  up  every  fellow,  and  bid  them  join  me.  Ouc- 
tliird  remain  on  the  cliff.  Let  the  rest  join  mc, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  in  the  grotto." 

The  Spanish  pirate  sueaked  away  with  a  terrified 
aud  cowed  air,  aud  Simon  Morris,  who  could  not  sleep, 
aud  who  had  come  out  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of 
the  enemy,  remained  alone. 

"  What  snake  has  bit  the  silly  girl,  to  waken  thus 
her  slumbering  conscience?  The  thought  maddeus 
me  more  and  more.  Lucky  that  the  desperate  struggle 
which  now  awaits  mc  will  drive  out  such  fancies.  Come, 
let  me  plan  my  defence.' ' 

And  Simon  Morris  moved  down  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cliff,  near  the  shaft  which  led  below  iuto 
the  grotto,  and  which  was  of  artificial  construction. 

"They  must  be  caught  in  that,"  muttered  the  old 
pirate ;  "  and  then  from  the  fort  aud  cliff  we  must  play 
ou  the  ships.  Their  boats  will  make  for  the  cove, 
where  lies  the  Alice;  but  that  is  easily  guarded.  A 
broadside  from  her  deck  and  from  Old  Tom  will  sicken 
them  of  trying  that  passage." 

The  pirate's  brigantine  lay  snugly  in  a  deep  and  small  I 

cmc,  to  which  access  Mas  had  by  a  narrow  channel, J 

through  which  it  was  always  warped.     This  channel  I 

aas  between  lofty,  perpendicular  rocks,  whirji  left  a 

\ui„  jvi,  -  v>,  txc, 


narrow  footpath  on  one  side.  As,  when  the  Spauiards 
landed,  they  would  either  attempt  to  enter  the  island 
by  this  gully,  or  by  the  grot  to,  Simon  Morris  was  not 
long  in  making  his  plan  of  defence.  When  he  was 
joined  by  his  motley  crew,  it  Mas  already  settled  in 
his  mind. 

"These  audacious  Spaniards  must  never  go  hence 
to  tell  the  tale,"  he  said,  addressing  his  lioutcuant 
Paolo,  in  a  tone  of  desperate  resolution.  "They  must 
he  punished  for  their  foolhardiuess,  while  \vc  will 
share  the  rich  booty  of  their  vessels.  My  boys !  wr. 
wanted  but  two  such  vessels  as  these  to  be  island 
kings  indeed!  There  is  a  good  ship  of  thirty-two  gmn>, 
and  a  schooner  of  eight.  Wit  h  t hese,  our  brigaut ine,  and 
three  hundred  more  men,  mc  may  here  defv  all  the 
fleets  of  Spain,  liut  to  business;  pleasure  will  come 
afterwards." 

The  men  answered  by  a  suppressed  cheer. 

"Paolo!  take  you  fifty  men,  and  go  make  ready  the 
Alice  for  defence.  Do  not  spare  the  rascals;  but 
make  as  many  prisoners  as  you  can.  A  month's  ca- 
rousing will  make  all  the  men  our  own." 

Paolo  picked  out  lift  v  men,  a.;d  prepared  to  move 
awav  at  ouce. 

"  If  there  be  traitors  here,"  said  Simon  Morris*,  "let 
them  wipe  out  their  treachery  now.  All  bygones  shall 
be  forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  duty  done  this 
daw'' 

And  Simon  Morris  glanced  at  the  soliloquising  sen- 
try. Paolo  aud  Bill  Smith  exchanged  uneasy  glances. 
Their  consciences  made  his  words  sound  straugclv. 

"You,  Bill  Smith!  take  twenty  men,  and  man  the 

point  yonder.  1\'  any  get  off  in  boats,  give  them  h ; 

let  not  the  brig  or  schooner  stir  from  their  anchorage. 
Your  heavy  guns  cau  cut  their  rigging  to  pieces.   Go  !*' 

Paolo  hurried  to  the  cove,  Bill  Smith  to  the  fort, 
while  the  rest  stood  round  the  captain.  They  all  had 
guns,  swords,  and  pistols ;  and  a  more  reckless  aud 
ferocious-looking  gang  never,  perhaps,  Mas  before  col- 
lected together. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  stood  two  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance,  taken  from  a  vast  Spanish  frigate,  cap- 
tured bv  stratagem  ten  years  before.  These  Simon 
Morris  con  tided  to  the  care  of  Smith,  the  carpenter, 
aud  a  dozen  men. 

"If  the  villians  fly,  piny  on  them  and  the  ships  till 
they  haul  down  their  flags. " 

Smith,  the  carpenter,  promised  to  obey  orders  im- 
plicitly. 

Simon  Morris  then  descended  to  the  grotto,  as  the 
Spanish  boats,  a  do/en  in  number,  Mere  nearly  on 
shore,  bearing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  meu. 

The  pirate  himself  had  more,  than  a  hundred  meu 
M*ith  him,  with  the  advantage  of  a  swivel  gun,  and  the 
shelter  of  the  grotto. 

"  Keep  back,  and  show  not  the  gleam  of  your  steel," 
said  the  captain,  in  a  low,  cnv.tious  toue.  "Be  rcad\. 
Give  them  guns  first;  then  throw  these  away,  and  go 
in  with  sword  and  pistol.  Kill  none  who  surrender, 
as  wc  must  have  lccruits ;  but  spare  not  the  rascal? 
\\ ho  slmw  light. '* 

•i  \' 
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The  men  promised  to  obey  scrupulously,  and  in- 
tended to  keep  their  promise,  as  Simon  Morris  never 
spared  those  who  disobeyed  him. 

The  Spanish  boats  had  touched  the  strand,  and  the 
men  were  landing.  The  pirate,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
supported  from  the  cove,  could  now  easily  have  driven 
the  enemy  back  in  confusion  on  the  ships;  but  this 
was  not  his  object.  He  wished  to  destroy  or  capture 
men  and  ships,  as  they  would,  if  defeated  and  beaten  off, 
only  come  back  again  in  greater  numbers,  and  take  him 
at  disadvantage. 

The  Spanish  force  could  easily  be  seen  forming  on 
the  strand.  They  were  well  armed ;  some  soldiers,  some 
sailors,  with  numerous  officers.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
discussing  a  question  of  importance.  They  pointed  to 
the  two  well-beaten  paths  leading,  one  to  the  grotto, 
the  other  to  the  cove.  After  some  hesitation,  a  hun- 
dred men  filed  off  towards  the  cove,  while  a  hundred  and 
fifty  advanced  straight  towards  the  grotto.  The 
Spaniards,  with  their  usual  carelessness,  believed  them- 
selves unseen,  and  would  have  run  unarmed  into  the 
grotto,  had  not  a  couple  of  guns  from  the  ship  given 
them  warning  of  danger.  They  had  seen  men  on  the 
cliff.  Before,  however,  they  could  make  ready,  the 
swivel  gun  from  the  grotto  poured  upon  them;  and  then 
a  dark  mass  of  men  came  yelling  forth,  before  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away. 

A  tremendous  volley  from  the  cove  was  heard  simul- 
taneously with  the  attack.  The  melee  became  at  once 
horrible.  The  pirates  laid  some  twenty  low  with  their 
small-arms,  and  then  came  down  upon  them  with  cut- 
lasses and  axes,  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  body 
which  had  attacked  the  treacherous  cove  fell  back  in 
confusion — less,  at  least,  twenty.  The  pirates  followed 
not,  however ;  a  circumstance  that  Simon  Morris  could 
not  explain  to  himself,  and  which  altered  his  plan. 

A  bloody  contest  meanwhile  ensued,  at  first,  hand  to 
hand ;  but  the  superior  force  and  discipline  of  the 
Spaniards  soon  enabled  them  to  form  a  junction,  when, 
at  a  signal  from  Morris,  his  men  rushed  back  to  the 
grotto  for  shelter. 

"  Out  with  the  swivel,  boys !  Is  Paolo  playing  us 
faiss  ?  If  he  is,  by  the  Lord,  he  shall  swing  this  night ! 
Load  your  guns,  and  have  at  these  Spanish  dogs.  Come 
on,  caramba  /"he  cried ;  "  car  a  jo  I  carajo  /  come  ou ; 
ye  shall  learn  what  Simon  Morris,  the  pirate,  can  do/' 

The  Spaniards  were  advancing,  in  good  order,  out  of 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  cove,  while  those  of  the  ship 
began  to  play  on  the  grotto. 

"We  must  close,  to  stop  this  firing,"  muttered  Simon, 
as  the  heavy  broadside  of  the  ship  rattled  amid  the 
rocks. 

The  pirates  accordingly  sallied  forth,  and,  though  the 
Spaniards  were  as  two  to  one,  prepared  to  close. 

"  Advance  not  a  step !"  suddenly  cried  Morris.  "  Give 
them  your  guns,  and  nothing  more.     Stand  still !" 

The.  pirates  fired,  then  stood  firm,  and  reloaded.  The 
Spaniards  fired,  but  advancing  all  the  time.  They  had 
fired  a  second  volley,  when  a  yell  burst  from  behind 
them,  and  the  brigantiue,  which  had  been  warped  out 
by  Paolo,  gave  them  the  contents  of  its  eight  guns  of  one 
side  and  its  swivel,  while  forty  men  rushed  headlong  on 
their  rear.  Simon,  who  had  discovered  this  before  them, 
closed  also;  and  the  Spaniards  turned  round,  and  fled 
in  confusion  towards  their  boats. 

"  Paolo !  "  cried  Morris,  in  a  tone  of  delight,  "out 


with  the  brigantine.    Pepper  the  scoundrels!   Show 
the  signal  for  the  fort  to  begin." 

The  forty  who  had  left  the  Alice,  rushed  back,  and 
leaped  on  the  brigantine's  deck,  which  began  to  be 
covered  with  canvas.  The  Spaniards  had  formed  again 
around  their  boats ;  but,  at  this  instant,  the  ordnaucc 
from  the  cliff,  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  point, 
where  lay  a  low  battery,  began  to  play  on  the  ships  and 
boats.  The  brigantine  was  fairly  under  sail  in  ten 
minutes,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  retreat,  while  the 
ships  dared  not  fire  on  her,  for  fear  of  hurting  their  own 
men.    The  Spaniards  were  completely  in  a  trap. 

The  din  was  fearful.  The  battery  had  twelve  guns, 
the  cliff  two,  the  brigantine  nineteen.  These,  with 
musketry,  filled  the  air  with  horrible  sounds.  The 
pirates  rushed  on  the  Spaniards,  who,  thrown  into  in- 
extricable confusion,  threw  down  their  arms,  as  much 
in  ignorance  of  the  force  which  surrounded  them  as 
anything  else. 

"Away  with  them  to  the  inner  cave  of  the  grotto!" 
said  Morris  to  Smith,  the  carpenter,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  cliff.  "  Give  them  brandy  and  Hol- 
lands," whispered  he,  "  as  much  as  they  like ;  and  let 
a  dozen  men  guard  them." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir !" 

"Don't  drink,  mind! " 

"All  right,  sir!" 

"I  hope  so;  but  mind,  if  you  are  drunk  when  1 
come  back,  woe  be  to  you !  Now,  boys,  for  the 
ships !" 

The  brig  and  schooner  poured  volley  after  volley  at 
the  battery  on  the  point ;  but  they  received  far  more 
injury  than  they  did  harm,  and  when  the  Spaniards 
yielded  on  land,  they  ceased  firing.  The  pirates  entered 
the  boats,  and,  with  the  brigantine,  prepared  for  board- 
ing. In  their  present  mood  they  would  have  attacked 
a  frigate. 

But  the  Spanish  flag  came  down;  and,  before 
breakfast-time,  Simon  Morris  owned  three  ships  in- 
stead of  one.  Of  pieccs-of-eight  there  waa  store  in- 
deed, while  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  spirits,  there 
was  no  lack.  The  ships  were  conveying  money  for  the 
garrison  of  Panama. 

Half  the  day  was  spent  in  warping  the  whole  fleet 
within  the  cove — where  they  lay,  side  by  side,  with 
some  difficulty — and  in  dividing  the  booty,  which  wn 
considerable.  The  dead  were  placed  on  a  huge  pyre,  and 
burned ;  and  then  the  pirates  went  away  to  carouse 
with  the  prisoners,  whom  they  hoped,  by  good  living 
and  example,  to  win  over  to  join  them,  the  officers  ex- 
cepted. These  had,  however,  no  other  resource  save 
death,' for  Simon  Morris  was  firmly  resolved  that  none 
should  leave  his  island  retreat  to  betray  its  secret. 


cjupter  vr.  % 

OLIVER  AND  GEXEV1EVE. 

The  cousins  had  witnessed  the  bloody  contest  from 
a  secret  look-out  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  with  emo- 
tions of  a  varied  and  mingled  nature.  Genevieve  was 
more  anxious  for  her  father's  life  than  anything  else ; 
while  Oliver  Mildmay  was  far  from  wishing  the  pirate's 
death.  Genevieve  would  certainly  have  been  relieved 
from  the  only  influence  which  bound  her  to  the  danger- 
ous and  evil  course  to  which  she  was  tied  by  affection 
and  habit ;  but  Simon  Morris  dead,  the  only  restraint 
of  his  savage  crew  was  gone.     Oliver  wondered  too 
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nueh  already  at  the  safety  of  Genevieve,  not  to  dread 
most  fearfully  her  being  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  such 
ruffians  as  Paolo  and  his  gang.  Besides,  the  young 
man  was,  like  most  of  his  age,  sanguine  and  ardent ; 
and  lie  hoped  yet  to  leave  the  island  in  company  with 
hh  cousin  and  her  father. 

They  sat,  side  by  side,  without  speaking,  when  the 
conflict  was  over;  gazing  at  each  other.  They  were 
very  pale.  They  had  both  risen  from  sleep  to  witness 
the  n<rht ;  hunger  and  excitement  had  worn  them  much, 
and  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  take  breath  after  a 
contest  in  which  both  had  mentally  taken  part. 

"And  that  is  a  battle,"  said  Genevieve,  heaving  a 
(bep  sigh;  "  and  men  do  oall  such  bloody  work,  glory!" 

"Because  men  are  villauously  brought  up,  and  more 
villanously  ruled,  dear  cousin !  Kings,  and  princes, 
aud  governors,  coveting  the  possessions  of  others,  or 
having  some  grudge  or  quarrel,  teach  their  people  that 
glory  lies  behind  a  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded;  and 
men  fight,  thinking  they  are  doing  something  great  and 
glorious.' ' 

"  It  is  awful, "  replied  Genevieve,  shaking  her  pretty 
head.  "I  would  live  where  such  things  are  never 
heard  of — where  cannon  never  sound." 

"  You  must  wait,  dear  cousin,  until  men  are  go- 
verned according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  until  Chris- 
tianity is  practically  carried  out. " 

"  Ah  me! — And  my  father  has  escaped  unwouuded! 
He  is  a  bold  and  terrible  man." 

"  He  fought  like  a  hero,  and  led  his  men  admirably; 
bat  this  great  victory  will,  I  fear,  harden  him  in  his 
resolve.  He  will  be  proud;  and  pride  will  not  serve 
oar  hopes.  He  will  be  eager  to  follow  up  this  mira- 
culous victory  by  some  bold  and  audacious  stroke. 
Your  father,  Genevieve,  is  elated  with  his  prize;  and,  be 
sare,  our  difficulties  have  increased." 

"  Let  us  have  hope  and  patience,  Oliver.  And  now, 
go  you  and  breakfast ;  you  must  be  starving.  I  know 
I  am.1' 

"Cannot  wc  breakfast  together?" 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  a  risk  too  great  for  us  to  run. " 

"  Your  father  will  be  engaged.' ' 

"  True ! — He  will  scarce  miss  me.  He  will  ask  all  the 
Spanish  officers  to  breakfast,  aid  make  their  defeat  as 
little  paiuful  as  possible." 

"Then  you  will  come?''  said  Oliver,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  delight. 


i< 


Yes." 


"Come,  then ;  for  truly,  now  that  the  excitement  is 
over,  I  feel  faint  with  inaction." 

The  cousins  took  each  the  other's  arm,  and  moved 
away,  by  paths  that  Genevieve  knew  well,  towards  her 
retired  and  lovely  bower ;  where  Mariana  had  for  hours 
been  expecting  them,  and  where  she  had  prepared  a 
delicious  meal,  which  effaced  all  remembrance  of  their 
morning  appetite. 

They  looked  a  well- met  pair,  as  they  sat  together  by 
their  breakfast-table,  each  assisting  the  other,  and 
striving  to  please  by  all  those  uameless  little  atten- 
tions which  show  more  than  anything  else  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  tender  passion.  That  the  cousins 
should  love  was  inevitable.  Their  romantic  meeting; 
the  loneliness  of  both  in  the  world — Oliver  au  orphan, 
Genevieve  an  outcast ;  both  young,  handsome,  and  pure 
and  generous  of  heart — all  combined  to  open  the  way 
far  the  invasion  of  the  passion  which  shares,  with  am- 


bition, the  mastery  of  the  world.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  looks  of  Oliver  when  he  gazed  at  Gemvr 
vieve,  and  something  in  her  cheek,  mantling  with 
blushes  when  she  met  his  glance ;  there  was  something 
in  his  tone  of  voice,  so  mellow  and  soft — something  at 
times  so  low  in  the  tones  of  her  reply — that  the  blind- 
est observer  could  have  noted  the  influence  of  their 
hearts  upon  their  actions.  Mariana,  who  was  an  ex- 
perienced woman  of  iive-and-forty,-  and  who  had  loved 
warmly  in  her  youth,  saw  the  dawn  of  passion  in.  them 
with  some  anxiety. 

"Should  your  father  disapprove  of  your  friend's 
presence  here,"  said  she,  suddenly,  "  in  what  way  will 
it  influence  your  actions  ?" 

"I  know  not,'* replied  Genevieve,  with  a  sigh. 

Oliver  said  nothing. 

"  It  is  quite  sure,"  continued  Mariana,  who  knew 
not  the  relationship  of  the  new  acquaintance,  "that 
Simon  Morris  will  resent  with  violence  the  secret  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger  on  the  island ;  and  perhaps  the 
young  gentleman's  life  may  be  in  danger." 

"His  life  will  be  in  no  danger,  Mariana,"  replied 
Genevieve.    ,"  My  father  never  kills  in  cold  blood." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  when  he  discovers  who  has  opened 
your  eyes — and  he  may  discover  it  suddenly — his  pas- 
sion may  make  him  forget  himself . " 

"  He  will  not  harm  me,"  said  Oliver,  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  bear  about  me  a  talisman  which  Simon  Morris  will 
respect. " 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  Mariana,  with  pertinacity; 
"  but  will  he  the  more  approve  of  your  presence  hereP" 

"  He  may  not,"  replied  Oliver ;  "  bat  who  knows 
what  may  happeu  when  we  meet  P" 

"Young  man!"  cried  Mariana,  "Simon  Morris, 
when  he  finds  you  here,  will  suspect  you  to  be  the 
lover  of  his  daughter.  Evil  unto  you,  and  me,  and  her, 
if  his  suspicions  are  unfriendly  to  you !  No  mercy 
will  he  have  on  us." 

"But  he  is  not  my  lover,"  said  Genevieve,  hur- 
riedly, to  whom  this  view  of  matters  was  not  a  little 
alarming. 

"  Genevieve  !"  cried  Oliver  Mildmay,  with  an  air  of 
tender  reproach. 

But  Genevieve  held  down  her  eyes,  and  made  no 
reply; 

Mariaua  gazed  on,  with  a  smile.  "  Happy  creatures!" 
she  said,  "  you  are  in  the  young  spring  which  God  gives 
unto  us  all,  and  which,  if  we  will,  may  live  for  ever  in 
our  hearts.  But  why  not  be  frank,  stranger.  It  is  clear 
you  love  this  girl ;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  she 
loves  you." 

"Mariana!" cried  Genevieve,  raising  her  blushing, 
tearful  face  towards  the  affectionate  Spaniard. 

" Oh,  Genevieve!"  said  Oliver,  anxiously,  "if  Mari- 
ana were  right,  and  you  did  love  me  — — '* 

"  But  you  have  never  spoken  of  love  to  me !"  said 
Genevieve,  ingenuously, 

"  But  1  do  now,"  cried  he,  impetuously.  "  from  the 
instant  that  I  saw  you — ministering  and  saving  angel ! 
— on  the  beach,  when  you  gave  me  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing — poor  wrecked  sailor ! — I  dared  to  love  you. 
My  heart  was  at  once  smitten  beyond  recovery;  and  if 
I  hesitated  to  speak  out  before,  it  was  because  I  feared 
you  might  not  know  enough  of  me  to  judge." 

"Are  you  not  my  cousin  ?  "  said  Genevieve,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  playing  with  the  sash  of  her  waist 
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trith  her fingers,  as  an  excuse  for  looking  down — a  very 
general  practice  with  young  ladies  when  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  a  declaration. 

"  Your  cousin  P"  cried  Mariana,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  looking  amazed. 

"  My  mother's  brother's  child ;  may  I  not  love  him, 
Mariana?"  said  Genevieve,  warmlv. 

"  Ay,  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  child!  You  were 
right,  young  man.  You  bear  about  you  a  talisman 
indeed.  Simon  Morris  will  never  harm  the  nephew  of 
his  wife." 

"  Has  he  spoken  of  mc  ? " 

"  He  has,  often.  You  were  a  mere  infant  when  he 
stole  your  aunt  away ;  but  he  recollects  your  presence 
with  her  in  the  garden  when  she  fled.'* 

"I  recollect  it;  I  shall  never  forget  it  !w  cried  Oli- 
ver. 

"But  how  came  you  here?  "  asked  Mariana,  who 
feared  some  deceit. 

Oliver  Mildmay  agaiu  narrated  his  whole  story,  to 
which  both  the  women  listened  with  wrapt  atten- 
tion. 

"  Hush !  "  exclaimed  Mariana,  suddenly ;  "  I  hear 
slops.     Hide  thyself,  young  man." 

Oliver  stepped  into  the  back  room. 

A  ncgress  entered. 
*  "  What  is  it,  Pava  ? "  asked  Mariana. 
"  "  Him  massa  send  word  to  Miss  Jenny  him  feast 
to-day,  and  him  see  all  de  sahibs  in  dc  bower  here  at 
£ix  o'clock.    Him  beg  Miss  Jenny  to  amuse  herself  in 
dc  woods  till  dc  cerebmony  be  ober." 

"  Tell  my  father  the  bower  is  ready  whenever  he 
likes,"  said  Genevieve;  and  the  slave  went  out. 

"Go  to  the  woods  together,"  observed  Mariana. 
"  God  shield  ye,  children,  and  send  you  good  fortuue 
in  your  loves !" 

"I  should  like  to  sec  the  ceremony,"  said  Oliver, 
addressing  his  fair  cousin. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  exclaimed  Genevicvc,laughing. 
"  Come,  I  will  show  you  how." 

"  Be  cautious !"  cried  Mariana,  shaking  her  finger  at 
them  as  they  moved  off. 

"Never  fear,"  laughed  Genevieve.  "We  will  see 
all ;  and  none  shall  see  us." 

Probably,  that  moment,  as  they  entered  the  forest 
and  were  shaded  from  sight,  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen ;  for  Mariana  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  as  she 
uttered — "All  smiles,  and  kisses,  and  love,  just  now. 
What  will  it  be  by-and-by  ?" 

And  Mariana  set  to  work  to  put  the  bower  in  order. 


CHAPTER  Til. 
THE  PIRATE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Simon  Morris  lived  with  something  of  the  state  of 
an  island  king.  He  had  his  town  and  country  palaces, 
and  his  retinue ;  and,  like  most  men  who  possess  power, 
he  liked  to  render  it  glorious  and  grand  in  the  minds  of 
the  many,  by  a  little  glitter  and  show.  This  cast 
dust  in  vulgar  eyes,  and  did  no  harm.  On  the 
first  of  the  year,  on  Easter  Monday,  and  on  his  own 
birthday,  Simon  Morris  delighted  to  get  up  some  dis- 
play, and  played  the  part  of  a  little  czar  with  lifelike 
energy. 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner,  at  which  had  been  present 
f  he  Spanish  officers,  Paolo,  and  two  other  pirate  officers, 
Simon  Morris  morcd  away  with  his  company  toward? 


his  daughter's  bower.  The  Spaniards,  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  polite  manners  and  good  cheer  of  their 
captor,  who  strove  to  conceal  from  his  prisoners  the 
bitterness  of  their  defeat,  were  on  the  footing  of 
friendly  guests ;  a  result  to  which  copious  libations  had 
abundantly  contributed.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long 
carouse,  two  young  midshipmen  began  to  think  the  life 
of  a  freebooter  rather  a  lively  and  capital  affair.  The 
i  elder  officers  frowned  a  little ;  but  their  position  for- 
bade remarks. 

"Here,  gentlemen,'  *  said  Simon  Morris,  ia  excellent 
and  fluent  Spanish,  "  is  my  bower.  You  are  welcome 
to  it.  Despite  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  we  will  bcro 
indulge  in  the  delicious  luxury  of  the  (abac  weed— a 
wise  practice,  in  which  the  Indians  show  their  fitness 
for  a  contemplative  life." 

"I  approve  the  suggestion,  worthy  admiral,"  said  a 
tough  Spanish  officer,  "  and  will  gladly  join  you  ia  a 
fragrant  pipe,  the  more  that  I  see  fair  faces  I "  cov- 
ing to  Mariana  and  Caterina,  her  companion,  who  were 
laying  out  pipes,  and  evcu  coffee,  then  even  a  greater 
luxury,  for  the  pirate's  visitors. 

"Fair  countrywomen  of  your  own,  Sir  Spaniard," 
continued  Simon  Morris,  "  who  have  honoured  mc  with 
their  presence  for  some  years;  and  who,  since  the 
death  of  my  wife,  are  the  friends  and  companions  of 
my  daughter." 

The  Spaniards  looked  surprised.  The  pirate  was  a 
strange  being.  On  seeing  women,  they  expected  to 
discover  some  abandoned  persons  of  their  sex,  such  as 
aro  usually  found  in  pirate  dens.  Of  these,  it  is  true, 
there  were  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  island ; 
but  the  pirate's  manner,  and  the  air  and  mien  of 
Mariana  and  Caterina,  at  once  showed  how  much  the 
influence  of  poor  Alice  played  around  the  curate's 
son. 

"  Is  my  daughter  well,  Mariana?1'  asked  Simon  Mor- 
ris, when  the  company  were  seated. 

"Quite  well,"  replied  Mariaun,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  while  Caterina  kept  a  little  back. 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  She  left  here  an  hour  ago,  for  the  mountains." 

"  Was  she  disturbed  this  morning?" 

"  She  rose  before  dawn,  and  saw  the  whole  com- 
bat; ' 

"  Aloue  ?° 

"Neither  I  nor  Caterina  accompanied  her." 

"Was  she  frightened?" 

"  She  returned  with  a  dreadful  appetite." 

"  A  rover's  child,  you  sec,  gentlemen,"  said  Morri.s 
"is  quite  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  powder;  though," 
and  here  the  pirate  sighed,  "until  this  morning  she 
knew  me  not  a  pirate." 

The  Spaniards  looked  surprised. 

"  Yes !  I  have  a  good,  and  lovely,  and  virtuous 
child,"  cried  Morris;  while  Paolo  grinned  at  Bill  Smith, 
who  was  nearly  hidden  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke.  "  You 
and  your  nation  have  but  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  Bat 
come,  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  will  tell  you  my 
story ;  and  I  fancy,  pirate  though  I  be,  I  am  not  quite 
so  black  as  I  am  painted." 

"  We  are  all  painted  black  enough/'  growled  Panlo; 
"and  had  I  my  will,  those  who  paint  us  so  should  have 
good  reason  for  their  words.  What  think  you,  Bill 
Smith?" 

"The   devil  take  all   opinion?,  say  I,"  was  Bill 
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Smith's  reply.  "Give  me  brandy,  tobacco,  and  the 
smites  of  women ;  and  confound  all  ppiuious.  I  may  be 
the  devil  himself  in  your  eyes,  so  ye  give  me  all  I  ask 
for;' 

'•'You  and  Paolo,"  interposed  Morris,  "are  two 
precious  scoundrels,  everybody  knows,  aud  fit  to  lead 
such  a  crew  as  a  pirate  must  have ;  but  that's  not  the 
question  now.   Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  my  story." 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,''  whispered  Paolo  to  Bill 
Smith ;  "  hell  know  better  before  dark." 

"  Ay,  ay !  bnt  mind  I  have  the  Alice,  while  you 
have  the  Espador,  and  Smith,  the  carpenter,  the 
Columbia/' 

"  Agreed.  But  hush !  we  may  be  heard ;  and  we  had 
better  listen  to  the  captain's  yarn,  as  you  English  call 
it." 

Simon  Morris  began  his  narrative  in  Spanish,  to 

which  all  listened  attentively,  especially  the  two  women, 

while  the  attention  of  Caterina  was  perfectly  wrapt. 
*  e  *  *  <j  * 

When  Genevieve  took  Oliver  away,  and  after,  as 
the  reader  may  have  guessed,  they  had  sealed  their 
troth  by  the  first  sweet  kiss  of  love,  the  young  girl, 
blushing  aud  happy,  led  Oliver  Mildinay  into  the  centre 
of  a  dense  thicket,  close  to  the  bower,  and  facing  the 
terrace  on  which  the  company  sat.  A  ladder  led  up- 
wards to  a  rustic  bower  in  the  very  thick  of  the  foliage, 
whence  every  motion  of  the  group  below  could  be  seen. 

"This  is  perfect  Fairyland,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  Aly  father  has  exercised  his  fancy  to  amnsc  my  soli- 
tude in  every  way,"  replied  Genevieve,  seating  herself 
in  a  swinging  hammock,  while  Oliver  rccliucd  on  a 
kind  of  divan.  "  But  not  only  has  he  thought  of  my 
pleasure,  but  my  safety.  See  !"  she  continued ;  "  this 
bower  in  the  summit  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  island, 
appears  a  mere  amusement ;  but  raise  that  round  mat 
hi  the  middle." 

Oliver  did  so,  and  only  saw  a  square  board  of  the 
floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  bower. 

"  Rai3C  that  corner  with  your  knife/ ' 

The  board  came  up,  and  the  cavity  of  a  large  hol- 
low tree  was  discovered. 

"  Capital !"  cried  Oliver;  "  but  you  could  not  remain 
long  there/' 

••  Of  course  not.  But  all  the  island  is  nothing  but 
caves  and  grottoes ;  and  my  father,  aided  by  Mariana, 
and  I,  and  Caterina,  some  two  years  back,  dng  down 
to  a  cave  wliich  opeua  by  the  fall  of  the  torrent  there 
below.  I  and  Caterina  hauled  up  the  earth,  and  cast 
ifc  out  below  the  bower." 

"  Admirable !  Your  father  avowed  his  fear  of 
danger  ?" 

"  He  saw  that  he  might  lie  attacked  at  some  future 
time  by  some  of  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  wise  and 
prudent  to  be  prepared.  Now  that  I  know  the  charac- 
ter of  his  people,  1  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  pre- 
caution." 

"  It  was  wise  and  cautious  indeed/'  observed  Oliver, 
who,  though  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  could 
not  hut  reflect  on  the  danger  to  which  a  young  girl 
like  Genovieve  was  exposed  with  such  a  lawless  crew. 

"  My  father  is  speaking,  and  all  the  rest  are  listen- 
ing," observed  his  fair  cousin,  who  was  gazing  through 
the  thick  foliage  at  the  bower  below. 

4<lle  sccrns  telling  theru.  some  story,"    replied 


Oliver;  "and  all  but  yon. .pirates,  who;ii X  recognise, 
are  deeply  attentive." * ' ... 

"I  wish  I  could  hear,"  said  Genevieve.  .- 

"  As  you  cannot,"  observed  Oliver  Mildmay,  u  per- 
haps you  will  listen  to  me." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  tell  me  r" 

11  Of  my  love,  of  my  hopes,  of  my  wishes,  and  all 
the  joyous  emotions  that  fill  my  heart.  I  would  speak, 
not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future,  and  of  our  pro- 
spects. I  would  speak  of  our  marriage,  dearest  cousin! 
— of  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  husband  and  wife,  far 
away  from  these  scenes  of  terror/' 

"  Speak,"  said  Genevieve,  in  a  low,  sweet  tone,  and 

with  a  new  blush;  "  I  listen/' 

*  o  *  * 

•Simon  Morris  frankly  told  the  tale  of  his  life,  which 
deeply  interested  all  save  Paolo  and  Bill  Smith,  who 
wondered  how  a  man  with  such  spoony  ideas  could 
ever  have  been  a  pirate  chief. 

"  You  force  me  to  respect  you,  sir,"  said  the  old 
Spanish  officer  who  had  commauded  the  expedition. 

"A  precious  rum  start!"  whispered  Bill  Smith.  "  I 
always  faucied  our  captain  was  half  a  parson." 

"  That  explains  his  being  so  chicken-hearted  about 
prisoners,"  replied  Paolo,  with  an  imperceptible  shrug 
of  disgust. 

"  Why  weep  you,  Caterina?"  asked  Simon  Morris,  a 
little  gruffly,  to  the  younger  of  the  Spanish  women. 

"  I  am  weeping  at  the  death  of  Alice,"  replied  the 
young  woman,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  wishing  I  had  been 
in  her  place/' 

"Why?" 

"  That  I  might  have  been  regretted  as  she  has  been/' 

The  pirate  frowned,  and  bade  the  silly  woman  hold  her 
tongue ;  but  all  saw  that,  despite  his  lifty  years,  the 
pirate  had  won  the  heart  of  the  susceptible  maiden  of 
thirty,  who  was  both  pretty  and  elegant. 

The  Spanish  officers  smiled,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  meaning  looks. 

"  You  need  never  look  far  for  a  second  wife,"  said 
the  old  captain,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Simon. 

"  If  ever  my  daughter  marry,  I  shall  take  Caterina 
to  nurse  my  old  age,"  replied  Simon  Morris,  quietly. 

But  Caterina  heard,  and  a  radiant  aud  happy  smile 
crossed  her  face,  Simon  Morris  was  the  only  man 
not  a  drunken  and  brutal  freebooter  whom  she  had 
seen  siucc  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

"The  men  are  coming  up,"  said  Paolo, rising  from 
his  luxurious  divan. 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  the  pirate  chief. 

Two  sentries  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  on 
wliich  sat  the  persons  above  mentioned.  Simon,  in  a 
gala  dress,  which  well  set  off  his  fine  form  and  stal- 
wart mien,*  rose,  leaned  on  his  long  sword,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  crew. 

Only  a  part  came.  Paolo  had  left  the  rest  for  the 
momeut  with  the  Spanish  prisoners;  and  they  were,  in 
truth,  as  drunk  as  their  guest?.  The  fifty  who  came 
were  all  supposed  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the 
lieutenant. 

Smith, the  carpenter,  was  spokesman.  He  advanced, 
and,  though  intoxicated,  delivered  his  address.  It 
concluded  by  asking  a  boon  on  the  occasion. 

"  Granted !  "  cried  Simon,  "  if  it  be  nothing  against 
my  principles  and  power/'  He  might  have  said  "  un- 
constitutional,1 '  but  the  word  was  uot  invented. 
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"  The  heads  of  those  Spanish  traitors  around  yon." 

The  officers  drew  together  in  alarm. 

"What  means  this  insolence  ?"  cried  Simon  Mor- 
ris, glancing  fiercely  at  Paolo.  "  I  have  to  thank  thee, 
devil!  for  this  bloodv  work." 

"No!  chicken-hearted  captain,"  cried  some  behind 
the  crowd.    » 

"  Who  is  chicken-hearted  ?"  thnndercd  the  pirate. 

"Yon!  and  this  is  the  last  of  your  reign,"  screamed 
Bill  Smith,  catching  the  pirate  behind,  and  hurling 
him  to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  he  was  disarmed,  and  the  mutineers 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  would  have  killed 
Simon  and  the  Spanish  officers  on  the  spot;  but,  as 
'  'v  had  not  been  killed  in  the  mc/ee,  Paolo,  who  had 
his  ulterior  plans,  interposed,  and  advised  their  being 
« onfined. 

"  We  will  give  them  a  fair  trial/*  he  said,  wit  h  a 
ferocious  grin,  "  and  then  they  shall  have  justice  done 
tnem." 

The  men  yelled  with  delight.  They  were  old  pirates, 
and  the  bloodiest  of  the  crew,  to  whom  the  promised 
torture  was  delight.  Simon  and  the  Spaniards  were 
securely  bound,  placed  within  the  bower,  and  confided 
to  the  care  of  Smith  the  carpenter,  and  twelve  men  ; 
after  which  Paolo  and  some  four  others  hastened  in 
search  of  Genevieve,  whom  the  ruffians  intended  not 
to  spare  one  hour. 

Bui  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  returned  to 
Carouse.  

CHAPTER  VIII. 
OLIVER   AT    WORK. 

Oliver  and  Genevieve,  who  had  been  joined  by  Ma- 
riana and  Caterina  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  pirate 
Crew,  saw  the  scene  above  described  enacted,  with 
horror  easily  conceived.  But  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  young  man  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
The  three  women  were  lowered  bv  the  hollow  of  the 
tree  to  the  cave  below ;  and  then,  after  replacing  the 
board  and  mat,  he  hastened  to  the  cascade,  where  the 
other  cntrauce  was  concealed  by  thick  brushwood. 
Oliver  was  armed  with  sword,  gun,  and  pistols,  and 
felt  all  the  more  confident,  on  this  ncconnf.  But  he 
paused  not  an  instant  on  his- way,  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  hunting  for  the  narrow  hole.  Guided  by  the 
directions  of  Genevieve,  it  was  soon  found ;  and  the 
young  man  crept  in.  The  passage  was  long  and  low, 
and  he  had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  a  light. 

"  Is  that  vou  ? " 

"  It  is  I." 

And  the  roof  suddenlv  risin<r,  Oliver  stood  in  a  vast 
grotto,  extending  a  long  way  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  Guns  and  pistols,  and  bags  of  bread,  and 
small  kegs  of  pork,  showed  that  the  old  pirate  had 
guarded  against  a  siege. 

"My  God!  '*  said  Genevieve,  who  was  pale  and 
terror-stricken,  "  my  father " 

"  Shall  not  perish,  I  am  certain.  The  crew  are  not 
unanimous.  Besides,  the  Spaniards  are  there;  and 
during  the  night  they  shall  be  armed." 

"Please  God  you  speak  true!  " 

"  Bill  Smith  is  a  villain,"  said  Mariana ;  "  but  Smith 
the  carpenter  is  a  good  soul.  He  warned  the  captain 
of  something  of  this  kind  this  morning.  But  Simon 
Morris  was  proud  and  obstinate." 


"  And  this  man  ?" 

"Is  he  who  has  charge  of  the  bower." 

"  That  alone  gives  me  more  than  hope,''  said  Oliver, 
who  saw  how  heartbroken  his  cousin  was.  "  Will  you 
defend  this  cave  against  all  comers  V9 

"  Wc  will !"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"You  have  arms?" 

"  Yes  !  And  we  can  roll  these  barrels  to  the  mouth 
here.  None  can  enter  but  one  at  a  time;  and  two 
weak  women,  to  defend  their  honour,  can  do  much.*' 

"  I  am  a  Spaniard  !"  said  Mariana,  proudly.  "  None 
shall  enter  here." 

"  I  rclv  on  vou.  Let  none  come  in  who  sav  not 
'  Oliver/  or  whose  voices  you  know  not." 

"  Until  you  come,  none  shall  enter  here,"  replied 
Genevieve. 

* 'Adieu,  then,  my  dear  cousin ! — Have  faith  and  kopp, 
and  fear  nothing.     All,  then,  shall  go  well.    Adieu!" 

"  Be  cautious,"  whispered  the  yonng  girl,  in  a  low 
tone;  "for  my  father's  sake — for  mine!" 

Oliver  kissed  her  hand ;  and,  followed  by  Cateriua, 
crept  forth  into  the  open  air. 

It  was  night.  The  forest  lay  in  profound  stillness. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  never-dying  murmur 
of  the  waters  of  the  cascade;  while,  there  being  no 
moon,  the  darkness  was  profound.  Caterina  laid  her 
finger  on  the  Englishman's  lips,  and,  stooping  low, 
listened  on  the  ground.  After  about  a  minute,  she 
rose. 

"  I  hear  no  sound  near,"  said  she.  "Now,  follow  me. 
Not  a  word  until  we  gain  a  place  I  will  show  you. 
I  know  the  road  well." 

Oliver  obeyed,  and  the  pair  passed  silently  through 
the  forest  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  began  to 
ascend  a  slope.  It  was  so  deeply  shaded  with  trees  that 
they  could  scarcely  walk  upright,  and  Oliver  several 
times  stooped  as  low  as  he  did  when  entering  the  care. 

Suddenly  they  stood  by  a  window,  and  Oliver  saw 
that  they  were  at  the  back  of  the  bower. 

"Look !"  said  Caterina. 

The  vounc:  man  looked  in.  Simon  Morris  and  the 
Spanish  officers  were  lying  in  the  two  first  rooms. 
Simon  Morris  was  alone  in  the  first,  while  the  others 
lay  almost,  in  a  heap  in  the  other.  The  door  between 
them  and  the  riotous  guard  was  closed. 

"  I  will  enter  !"  said  Oliver.  Hand  me  in  mv  enn, 
and  then  follow." 

The  young  man  passed  through  the  open  window, 
and  having  taken  his  gun  after  him,  raised  the  flicker- 
ing lamp,  and,  kneeling,  gazed  at  Simon  Morris. 

The  pirate  looked  perfectly  foolish  with  astonish- 
ment.   The  presence  of  Caterina  re-assurcd  him. 

"  Simon  Morris,"  whispered  the  young  man,  draw- 
ing forth  his  knife,  and  cutting  at  the  cords,  "be 
cautious.  I  am  Oliver  Mildmay,  nephew  of  your  wife 
Alice,  and  cousin  of  Genevieve.  I  was  wrecked  ves- 
terdoy  on  this  island,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  your  child. 
£  come  to  save  you  from  your  accursed  crew;  quite 
sure  that  now  no  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  make 
you  leave  this  life — for  your  own — your  child's  sake." 

"Oliver  Mildmay  ! — That  boy  whom  Alice  so  often 
spoke  of?"  said  Simon  Morris,  sitting  np  with  diffi- 
culty, and  utterly  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 

"  The  same.    But  we  have  no  time  for  talk." 

"  True!"  said  Simon  Morris,  soiling  bis  hand,  "Boy, 
answer  me  one  question/ ' 
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"I  know  it.  I  love  your  child;  and,  if  you  leave 
this  life,  ask  her  of  you  for  my  wife." 

"Enough!"  said  Simon  Morris,  standing  erect,  and 
wringing  his  hand.  "My  wife's  last  wish  is  accom- 
plished. Boy,  I  am  in  your  hands !  Aid  me  but  to  re- 
cover my  authority,  and  punish  Paolo,  and  the  next 
night  I  fly  this  island.     My  destiny      accomplished." 

"I  will  do  all  you  ask." 

"  Give  me  one  of  your  pistols,  and  follow,"  said  the 
pirate,  entering  the  next  room. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  promise  you  life  and  liberty,  if  you 
swear  to  obey  inc  implicitly  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  you  shall  return  to  your  ships, 
and  all  your  men ;  on  condition  that  I,  my  daughter, 
this  young  man,  Caterina,  Mariana,  and  such  as  choose 
to  follow,  are  taken  as  passengers  to  such  port  as  we 
shall  point  out." 

The  venerable  Spanish  commander  at  once  acqui- 
esced, as  did  all  his  officers ;  and,  Caterina  having  made 
them  swear  upon  the  cross,  they  were  freed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SIMON  MORRIS'S  REVENGE. 

The  Spaniards  were  six.  Simon  took  the  heavy 
cutlass  from  Oliver,  and  gave  similar  arms  to  the 
Spaniards  from  a  secret  cupboard,  while  Caterina  took 
the  guns;  she  had  re-assured  the  pirate  about 
Genevieve.     Oliver  retained  his  pistols. 

When  all  were  ready,  Simon  Morris  burst  open  the 
door,  just  as  Smith,  the  carpenter,  cried  aloud — 

"  I  tell  you,  Captain  Simon  is  worth  twenty  Spa- 
nish cut-throats  like  Paolo." 

"Ay!  ay!"  thundered  the  pirate;  "and  you  told 
me  truly,  Smith,  this  morning.  Is  there  any  knave 
here  who  dares  now  to  back  that  rascal  Paolo  ?" 

Not  a  man  moved.  The  sight  of  their  commander, 
backed  by  seven  men,  quite  overwhelmed  them. 

"Go  !  I  forgive  you  all.  But,  up  and  be  doing. 
Take  your  arms ! — What  fear  I  ?— Take  them,  I  say, 
and  to  your  duty.  Remember,  that  of  the  fifty  who 
aided  Paolo,  twelve  shall  be  hung  like  dogs.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  who  are  to  be  of  the  twelve." 

The  confidence  displayed  by  Morris,  with  his  ter- 
rible threat,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  men  thought 
him  more  powerful  than  he  was,  while  all  were  averse 
to  hanging.     They  solemnly  swore  to  be  true. 

"  Good !"  cried  Simon.  "And  now  to  arms.  We 
arc  more  then  twenty.     Where  is  Paolo  P" 

"  Gone  in  search  of  your  daughter,"  said  Smith,  the 
carpenter. 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  He  talks  of  killing  the  father,  and  marrying  the 
daughter." 

"The  unhanged  villain !"  said  the  pirate,  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  but  he  shall  pay  for  it." 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  a  sentry  placed  without. 

"Captain  Paolo,"  replied  the  voice  of  Bill  Smith, 
"and  his  worthy  lieutenant.' ' 

Advauce,  and  give  the  countersign." 
Genevieve,"  said  Paolo,  in  a  surly  tone ;   "  but 
where  she  is  hid,  I  can't  say." 

At  this  instant  he  crossed  the  threshold  with  Bill 
Smith ;  and  both  were  disarmed  and  pinioned  before 
they  could  offer  the  least  resistance. 

••Mewy!"  cried  the  Spanish  pirate,  whose  whole 
courage  forsook  him  the  instant  he  found  himself  in 
the  power  .of  Simon  Morris, 
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"  Coward !"  said  Bill  Smith ;  "  you  can  but  die.  I 
didn't  think  you  such  a  white-livered  knave,  or  hang 
me  if  I'd  have  joiued  you." 

"  Mercy  P"  said  Simon  Morris,  in  a  solemn  tone. 
"Mercy  for  the  man  who  thinks  of  murdering  me, 
and  dishonouring  my  daughter  ?  No,  Paolo ;  you  must 
die.     I  give  you  five  minutes  to  prepare." 

"My  friends,  my  comrades!  will  you  let  me  be  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood — your  lieutenant,  your  old  fellow- 
sailor  ?     Madre  di  Diot!  the  captain  is  joking." 

No  one  said  a  word  for  him. 

"  Hang  the  rope  on  yonder  tree ! "  continued  Morris. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  hang  him  ?  "  said  Oliver, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  do !     No  words.     It  is  necessary." 

Two  men  went  out,  and  fastened  a  cord  to  a  tree 
near  the  bower.  It  was  high  and  strong,  and  a  table 
was  placed  under  it.  But  though  we  might  harrow 
our  readers  by  the  details  of  the  scene,  and  by  the 
cries,  and  speeches,  and  implorings  of  the  wretch,  the 
subject  is  too  horrible  to  be  pleasant  to  either  writer 
or  reader. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  guns  of  the  bower 
were  signaling  a  general  summons  to  all  the  pirates. 
The  bower  was  lit  up.  Torches  had  been  fixed  around 
the  whole  place,  while  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood  was 
heaped  behind  the  body  of  Paolo,  which  still  hung  on 
the  tree.  Simon  stood  on  the  terrace,  surrounded  by 
his  band. 

The  pirates  soon  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  when 
all  were  collected,  the  captain  gave  a  signal,  and  a 
sudden  blaze  of  dry  wood  showed  the  form  of  Paolo. 
A  universal  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  whole  group. 

"There  is  the  reward  of  treachery!"  said  Simon 
Morris,  in  a  thundering  tone.  "  I  had  meant  twelve 
to  share  his  fate ;  but  the  evil  lay  with  him.  Recollect 
that  Simon  Morris  is  not  to  be  killed  by  steel  or  bid- 
let,  and  that  I  laughed  at  the  rope  with  which  that 
wretch  bound  me.  The  same  is  now  his  death-knot. 
Go  !  To-morrow  night  let  the  Alice  be  ready  for  sea, 
with  Smith's  watch.  Another  cruise,  boys,  and  this 
folly  will  be  forgotten !" 

The  pirates  gave  a  loud  cheer,  and  moved  away, 
silent  with  horror  and  alarm.  The  death  of  Paolo 
had  struck  the  boldest  with  dismay. 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  Morris,  turning  to  Oliver 
and  the '  Spaniards,  "  you  are  my  prisoners.  Retire 
to  the  inner  room  of  the  bower;  your  ransoms  shall 
be  discussed  to-morrow." 

Before  any  objection  could  be  made,  Oliver  and  the 
Spaniards  were  disarmed,  and  thrust  into  the  bower, 
where  they  remained,  under  heavy  guard,  cursing  their 
folly  in  trusting  the  word  of  a  pirate.  That  night,  and 
all  next  day,  they  were  left  alone,  amply  supplied  with 
food,  but  wholly  unable  to  communicate  with  any  one. 
Oliver  was  profoundly  moved. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  he  said  to  the  Spa- 
niards.    "  I  thought  the  roan  touched." 

"Born  a  dog,  die  a  dog,"  muttered  one  of  the  young 
officers. 

« 

"  But  the  danger,  the  constant  dread  of  such  a  life !" 
cried  Oliver;  and  he  added  to  himself,  "Poor  Genevieve! 
I  had  hoped  a  better  fate  for  thee." 

"  Gentlemen,**  said  Simon  Morris,  entering  suddenly, 
"  I  give  you  fire  minutes  to  bo  ready.    Your  baggage 
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is  all  ou  hoard.  Mv  faithful  crew  arc  read  v.  A  cl«izcii 
of  niv  men,  and  si\  of  voiu*.  untainted,  arc  all  1  cauld 
muster.  I  had  hoped  to  pro  away  with  vour  vessel; 
but  your  ineu  are  all  bewitched.  Drink  and  de- 
bauchery have  made  them  rauk  pirates.1' 
.  Oliver  and  t  he  Spaniards  secuied  tu  awake  from  semi- 
death.     They  made  no  olteerv.itij;i. 

"  Genevieve  is  ou  board,"  whispered  Simon.  "  Had 
I  acted  otherwise,  iuy  men  would  have  suspected  me. 
Afy  death  is  certaiu  if  they  find  I  am  flyiug.  He  ready 
for  a  fearful  struggle  if  we  arc  tracked.'* 

Oliver  pressed  the  pirate's  hand  in  silence,  and  the 
party  started.  S.nith,  the  carpenter,  was  on  board; 
but  two  ex-pirates  were  with  Simon.  They  had  also 
been  rewarded  by  the  booty  of  years,  and  had  privately 
helped  themselves  to  much  of  their  comrades1  store. 

Simon  led  the  way;  aud  it  was  about  midnight  when 
the  parly  gained  the  beach. 

"Jenny!"  said  Simon;  aud  a  large  launch  drew 
itt-shore,  while  Oliver  saw  the  sails  of  the  Alice  in  the 
oiling  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  otf.  All  went  rapidly 
into  the  boat  save  Simon  .Morris,  who  was  preparing 
to  step  in  too,  whea.  the  fla?li  of  a  pistol  startled  the 
whole  party. 

"Treachery!"  voaivd  Bill  Smith,  who  had  followed 
them.  "  Come  on,  boys  \  Our  captain  is  deserting  us 
with  all  his  treasure.'*  il 


The  ruffian  never  spoke  again.  The  cutlass  of  the 
pirate  captain  laid  him  low. 

"  l'ull,  for  your  lives, boys!  "cried Oliver, as  his  father- 
in-law  leaped  into  the  launch.  The  men  struck  out, 
as  a  discharge  of  pistols  and  guns  warned  them  of  the 
coming  danger.  l>ili  Smith  had  discovered  the  absence 
of  the  Alice,  aud  armed  iifty  men  to  capture  their  cap- 
tain.    He  was  a  minute  too  late. 

In  an  hour  more,  all  sign  of  the  Devil's  Island  had 
faded  in  the  distance. 

About  six  months  after,  Oliver  Mildmay  and  Gene- 
vieve Morris  were  united  in  marriage,  iu  one  of  the 
English  settlements  in  America.  On  the  same  dav, 
Simon  Morris  aud  Catherine  Preston  (she  had  taken 
an  English  name  on  becoming  a  Protestant)  were  also 
united.  Oliver  and  Genevieve  were  patient  and  full 
of  faith,  and  they  at  last  brought  the  pirate  to  re- 
pentance. The  task  was  rough,  and  needed  at  least  *\\ 
years  of  long  struggling;  but  grace  came  unto  him, 
and  Simon  Morria  died  at  a  good  old  age,  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  former  sin,  aud  mourned  by  Iris  faithful 
and  devoted  Catherine,  who  also  sheltered  Mariana. 
The  young  couple  prospered.  Oliver  sold  lib  estate 
in  Jamaica,  and  settled  in  the  colony,  which  was  to 
become  a  great  nation,  and  where  the  Mildmays  ha\e 
since  increased  and  multiplied. 

P.  B.  St.  J. 


A    DAUGHTER'S   GIFT  TO    IIEU   FATHER 


UN   HIS  BIRTHDAY. 


:\ir.  In /J  her  father,  and  look'd  up  to  him 
KvfH  ns  the  flimcr  looks  up  iu  |nveline<* 
Tu  him  who  reared  it  the  eulrur'd  howrr — 
Who  waterd  it*  \oung  ,tiih,  ami  ink  si/h'd 
When  (ho  luitil  hla«t,  unmindful  of  it*  bloom, 
Blow  forth  uukinJh  o'er  iis  fragile  stem. 
So  Hiii  sho  love  her  father,  for  she  knew 
lie  was  the  guardian  of  her  iiif.mt  ye.ir.s  ; 
And  thus  again,  like  the,  fair  flower  portrayed, 
Cave  beauty  for  his  kindlier. 

Not  alone 
That  oulwnrd  bcantv  which  all  flowers  disclose 
W'hWo.  opening  first  ihe  freshness  of  their  hue* 
To  smile  with  rupture  in  the  ralianl  *un, 
And,  with  external  loveline**,  entice 
The  p-issing  tkrtm**  to  linger  ami  admire; 
J5uT  that  sweet  love,  whieh,  gazed  minutely  on, 
S:ill  smiles  tlic*  more  intrinsically  sweet — 
ltitf  using  innate  love  with  bnshfulness, 
Like  the  chaste  rose-bud  in  the  dew-bright  morn. 

She  heard  her  father  of  his  birthday  speak, 
While  in  kind  converse  with  a  kindred  friend  ; 
Heard  him,  in  joyful  saJne*s,  too,  relate. 
His  bo.vi^h  fivuK  hi.s  playfulness,  and  mirth, 
And,  at  each  pause,  remember  some  one  lost, 
Tit  the  dark  shadows  of  au  carlv  if  rave. 

'Paras  thns  she  vmteh'd  him,  though  he  knew  it  not ; 
Learning  that  lie  who  laugh'd  at  hovi.sh  spoils, 
At  all  the  Unless  mischiefs  of  that  a^e, 
Had  not  forgot  he  was  himself  a  child — 
And  therefore  eouid  forgive  her  little  fault  a, 
And  smile  on  rhew,  as  now  upon  his  own. 
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She  form'd  a  wish,  a  «uviot  of  her  own, 
The  lift*  of  whieh  lay  in  concealing  it ; 
And.  as  the  yotilhfnl  bonom  soon  expands, 
The  warm  idea,  as  it.  sprung  to  life, 
Was  almost  too  puUauitt  for  her  soul-  - 
So  wing'd  it  was  with  gladness  and  with  lore; 
\i-t  did  she  struggle  with  its  eatjer  wings, 
I'nlilshc  honnd  each  golden  pinion  down. 

Slow  wander' d  aged  Time,  with  feeble  ?tep, 
As  though  nsleep — so  long  the  happy  day 
Seem'd  ling' ring  in  the  future  fnr  away. 
Meantime  her  tiny  purse  was  vulued  o'er 
At  every  lupso :  and,  as  the  sum  increatM, 
S  >  also  grew  the  ardour  of  her  heart 
To  make  tin*  oifering  greater. 

Xow,  each  day. 
Her  gentle  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  great  result ; 
And  as  s»hc  went  abroad  inquiringly, 
Too  many  objects  met  her  longing  eye* 
A  bote  her  trcasur'd  means. 

At  la«t  she  fixM, 
Fi\M  at  thp  full  extent  of  all  her  wraith—* 
l'urchas'd  the  gift — eonecaTd  it  carefully ; 
And  when,  next  morn,  her  father's  birthday  cane, 
Jlush'd  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of  a  child, 
Ami  phic'd  the  priceless  present  in  his  hand*. 

'Twas  not  the  intrinaic  value  of  the  gift 

That  made  it  princely,  precious,  and  oteenwl, 

Jhtt  the  endear'd  affection  of  his  child, 

Which  thrillM  the  silver  strings  arortml  his  heart ; 

Then  roll'd  a  tear  of  love  adown  his  chaek, 

Which  wa&h'd  away  cacbcaie  she  «>r  iucwr'd. 

Ajwuiw  Pari. 
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O'CLEERY'S    TENANT-RIGHT. 

A  LEGEND  OF  ULSTER.— Xo.  II. 
BY  FIUX CCS  SHOWN. 


Few  newspaper  leaders  now  require  to  be  informed 
that  the  tenant-right  is  an  article  of  social  Truth  among! 
the  peasantry  of  Ulster.  "Whether  that  trusted  claim 
derives  its  chief  strength  from  the  long-cstiblished  ha- 
bits of  Irish  landlords  to  grant  no  leases,  and  take  ac- 
count of  improvements  only  by  raising  the  rent,  or  from 
the  primitive  belief  in  the  cultivator's  proprietorship  of 
the  soil  on  which  his  care  and  encrjrv  have  been  ex- 
peiidcd,  let  legislative  philosophy  decide;  but,  like  all  po- 
pular ideas,  it  has  a  much  lirmcr  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  any  statute  is  likely  to  have,  at  least  for  some 
lime,  in  Ireland.  The  legal  security  of  a  lease  is  not 
considered  half  so  sacred  as  the  right  of  a  family  who 
have  lit  the  hearth  and  tilled  the  fields  for  more  than 
one  generation.  Provincial  superstition  has  been  even 
enlisted  in.  Us  cause,  and  the  following  legend  on  the 
>uhjeet;has  still  many  believers  in  the  half-reclaimed 
wilds  of  Donegal. 

The  western  division  of  that  extensive  county  is 
known  to  Government  survevors  as  the  Baron v  of  Bov- 
lagh.    A  dreary  and  poverty-stricken  tract  has  it  boon 
for  ages,    consisting   of  moorland,    marsh,   and   fell, 
washed  on  two  sides  bv  the  broad  Atlantic — with  niaiiv 
a  rocky  -island   and  sand-barred  bay,  where  ships  are! 
wrecked,  and  herrings  come  in  shoals :  and  inhabited  ' 
by  an  almost   Celtic  population,  who,  in  scarcity  of  i 
worldly  goods,  and  carelessness  regarding  fheir  pvovi- 
moji,  might  vie  with  any  people  on  earth,  especially  in 
the  seaward  parishes.  Pre-eminent  among  them  in  these j 
respects  is  that  of  Templeeroan,  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict to  Gnidore,  the  scene  of  Lord  George  Hill's  cele  ' 
brated  improvements,  some  faint  imitations  of  which  | 
hnve  now  appeared  among  its  many  bogs  aud  lakes ; 
hut  at  the  period  of  our  story,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
such  doings  were  yet  unimngined  in  the    Barony  of 
Boylagh.  , 

There  then  stood,  on  a  rough,  rising  ground  near  the  ( 
hamlet  of  Dungloe  (the  only  rcsemblaucc  of  a  town 
or  village  vet  to  be  found  for  inanv  a  mile  in  that 
dreary  district,  aud  situated,  as  county  maps  can  show, 
af  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay  on  the  northern  side  of 
Templeeroan),  a  long,  low  cottage,  popularly  known  by 
an  Irish  term  signifying  the  great  house,  in  right  of  its 
superiority  to    the  surrounding  cabins.     The  oldest 
neighbour  couldn't  tell  when  that  dwelling  was  built; 
mul  the  fashion  of  its  construction  was  strangely  primi- 
tive.  The  walls  were  thick  and  mossv,  the  roof  heavv ; 
with  snecessive  coats  of  thatch,  the  gables  high  and, 
pointed,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  fronted  the  hamlet,  \ 
was  the  on W  door  of  entrance  or  egress  in  the  mansion. ' 

It  gave  Immediate  access  to  the  principal  apartment 
\therc  all  familvatid  social  affairs  were  transacted;  and  ] 
lieyond,  in  regular  order  of  succession,  were  the  dormi-  j 
tory,  granary,  and  cow-house,  all  included  under  the 
same  sheltering  roof.  There'  was  neither  garden  nor  or- 
chard 'i  hoX  around  lay  a  large,  wild  farm,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  was  carried  on  in  patches  accordiug  to 
convenience,  with  unvarying  crops  of  barley  and  po- 
tatoes *which  broad  earthen  fences,  covered  with  furze 
will  fern,  scarcely  protected  from  the  hardy  sheep  and 


lean  cattle,  that  wandered,  and  grazed  as  best  they 
could,  over  the  rest  of  t  he  property. 

Such  was  the  great  house  of  Dungloe  in  the  davs 
of  its  pristine  glory,  when  its  owner  was  Dennis 
O'Clecrv.  Dennis  believed  that  the  house  had  been 
built,  and  the  farm  leased,  by  one  of  his  ancestors, 
when  the  last  of  the  O'Donncls  ruled  m  Donegal; 
but  traditions  existed  regarding  a  family  tree  which 
had  grown  up  long  before  that  period,  consisting  of 
successive  O'Clcerys,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the 
Halls  of  Tara,  and  had  been  bards  and  scribes  to  the 
Princes  of  Tyrconncl ;  aud  in  later  times  the  family 
had  occupied  the  spot  under  English  lords,  and  sun- 
drv  renewals  of  tenure,  till  Dennis  became  the  re- 
prcscntative. 

To  be  tlte  descendant  of  scholars  and  poets,  none 
could  have  les3  pretensions  to  their  accomplishments. 
Dennis  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  of  alt  this 
changeful  world  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of 
Boylagh,  which  had  been  the  bouuds  of  his  travels ;  and 
he  belonged  to  a  clnss  of  character  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon among  the  Irish  peasantry.  Simple,  good-natured, 
and  indolent,  Dennis  would  have  taken  any  advice  but 
a  wise  one,  especially  if  it  happened  to  interfere  with 
the  established  habits  of  his  life,  which  were,  in  short, 
to  talk  as  much  and  do  as  little  as  possible.  More- 
over, he  was  pious,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people, 
boundlessly  charitable,  given  to  hospitality  and  the 
observation  of  holidays,  liberal  to  the  church  on  all 
occasions,  aud  apt  to  blend  his" daily  conversation  with 
ejaculatory  prayers,  the  effect  of  which  sometime? 
bordered  on  the  profane. 

lie  had  married  in  early  life,  and  true  to  the  proverb 
regarding  "birds  of  a  feather,"  &c,  for  hia  helpmate 
was  the  very  counterpart  of  her  husband.  Their 
family  consisted  of  four  sons  aud  three  daughters, 
who,  as  their  father  was  wont  to  remark,  "  wint  mostly 
in  pairs."  The  two  eldest,  Pheliin  and  Pat,  were  de- 
scribed iti  that  locality  as  "going  boys,"  being  some- 
what over  active,  and  given  to  fuu  and  frolic,  which 
they  always  shared  together ;  while  their  younger 
brothers,  Con  and  Laurence,  were  no  less  constant 
companions  in  the  field  or  fishing-boat,  where  their 
calmer  energies  found  scope. 

The  muslin  caps  and  scarlet  mantles  of  Una  and 
Honor  had  often  been  envied  by  the  belles  of  Dungloe ; 
and  all  were  robust,  handsome  boys  and  girU,  includ- 
ing the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  usually  designated, 
by  both  the  family  and  their  neighbours,  as  "Poor 
Biddv,  the  crnvthnr," 

To  have  seen  Biddv  at  home,  in  those  davs,  would 
have  illustrated  at  once  the  cause  and  import  of  that 
appellation.  While  her  sisters  enjoyed  themselves  at 
neighbouring  dance  or  distant  fair — while  they  gossiped 
with  their  confidants,  or  chatted  with  the  staff  of 
suitors,  duly  at  twilight's  fall  assembled  in  O'Cleery's 
kitchen — aud  while  their  mother  by  turns  descanted 
and  smoked  over  their  triumphs,  all  the.  household 
drudgery,  and  a  large  portion  of  out-door  work,  fell  to 
Biddv 's  share. 
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The  younger  Misses  O'Cleery  had  early  made  up 
their  minds  that  Biddy  was  no  beauty ;  but  less  in- 
terested parties  would  have  believed  the  large  figure, 
frank,  kindly  face,  and  mass  of  auburn  hair,  if  less  over- 
worked and  weather-beaten,  or  inorc  accustomed  to 
feminine  care  and  ornament,  quite  as  comely  as  her 
better-esteemed  sisters ;  but  no  one  thought  of  telling 
that  truth,  and  Biddy,  robust  of  frame,  and  simple  of 
character,  acquiesced  in  their  grandeur,  and  her  own 
Cinderellaship,  as  though  both  had  existed  by  a  species 
of  divine  right. 

So  things  had  gone  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  ; 
but,  unluckily,  these  did  not  last.  Dennis's  lease  ex- 
pired ;  and  the  landlord,  in  consequence,  raised  the  rent 
to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  entire  produce  of  his  wild, 
half-cultivated  fields.  The  injust ice  of  that  proceeding, 
together  with  plans  for  avoiding  it,  furnished  him  with 
matter  of  discourse  from  one  season  to  another ;  during 
which,  as  the  crops  were  bad,  and  there  happened  to  be 
no  resident  agent,  Dennis  O'Cleery  paid  no  rent  at  all. 

Another  misfortune  came  in  the  shape  of  a  revenue 
officer,  who,  having  observed  a  thick  smoke  ascending 
from  the  furze  and  ferns  that  covered  one  of  his  broad 
ditohes,  thought  proper  to  examine  the  spot,  rather 
unexpectedly,  at  three  o'clock  one  summer  morning; 
and  found  a  complete,  though  primitive  distillery,  partly 
excavated  in  the  ground,  and  partly  built  in  the  fence, 
with  a  still  for  the  manufacture  of  malt  spirits  in  full 
operation,  superintended  by  Phelim  and  Pat  O'Cleery, 
with  some  half-dozen  assistants. 

The  revenue  party  attempted  to  make  a  general 
seizure;  but  the  O'Cleerys  and  their  friends  were 
high-spirited  young  men,  and  made  such  a  desperate 
defence  with  what  weapons  the  place  afforded,  that  the 
assailants  were  routed,  and  the  officer  killed  by  a  chance 
blow  from  one  of  the  brothers — which,  it  was  never  as- 
certained, as  both  immediately  fled  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  and  sought  refuge  iu  America. 

At  the  next  wake  after  their  departure,  Una  and 
Honor  eloped,  respectively,  with  the  son  and  nephew 
of  Peter  Finnisran,  the  hcreditarv  and  faction  foe  of  the 
O'Cleerys.  Of  course,  both  Peter  and  Dennis  con- 
sidered their  families  utterly  disgraced  by  this  double 
marriage,  which  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  parish 
priest  at  his  own  house,  where  it  is  even  said  some 
small  festivities  came  off  on  the  occasion.  Two  days 
after,  the  young  bridegrooms,  having  no  other  resource, 
enlisted  with  the  recruiting  sergeant  pursuing  his  avo- 
cation in  Donegal,  and,  within  the  year,  sailed  from 
Cork,  with  their  wives,  for  the  West  Indies. 

These  successive  calamities  were  rendered  still 
heavier  by  the  large  fine  then  imposed  on  the  "  town- 
land,"  as  certain  rustic  divisions  of  Ireland  were  called, 
when  an  illicit  still  was  discovered.  To  pay  his  pro- 
portion, Dennis  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  stock  in  a  cheap  season ;  and  there  being  no 
other  tenants,  the  absentee  landlord  paid  the  remainder 
with  much  grumbling,  and  sundry  resolutions  to  get 
rid  of  the  O'Cleerys. 

The  prosperous  days  of  that  household  were  indeed 
over ;  but  Fate  had  yet  some  methods  in  store  for  di- 
minishing their  numbers.  The  wild  bay  of  Dungloe 
is  still  occasionally  visited,  at  the  close  of  summer,  by 
great  shoals  of  herrings,  on  their  way  from  the  Northern 
Atlantic ;  and  the  following  season  brought  them  to  the 
coast  in  more  than  usual  abundance.    The  summer  had 


been  damp  and  chill,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  stormy 
autumn,  which  promised  ill  for  the  crops  iu  that  sterile 
district;  but  the  herrings  came  like  a  timely  supply; 
and  every  man  who  could  use  an  oar,  or  haul  a  net, 
hurried  to  the  fishery.  Among  the  rest,  Dennis's  two 
remaining  sons,  Con  and  Laurence,  went  out  in  a  neigh- 
bour's boat,  one  moonlight  night,  with  a  brisk  breeze 
from  the  north.  But  the  breeze  changed  to  a  storm 
before  the  break  of  day ;  and  of  seven  boats  that  left 
the  bay  that  evening,  just  two  returned  with  their 
crews,  and  the  O'Cleerys  were  not  among  them. 
Things  about  the  old  homestead  began  to  look  decayed 
and  desolate  after  that  visitation ;  and  the  neighbours 
wondered  what  Dennis  O'Cleery  had  done  to  bring 
such  ill-luck  ou  him.  His  hair  grew  grayer,  and  his 
home  made  blue,  threadbare  and  ragged ;  as  did  his 
wife's  drugget  gown ;  while  the  pair's  consumption  of 
time  and  tobacco  increased  marvellously,  in  consequence 
of  their  losses.  Both  agreed  that  the  pipe  was  their 
"  only  comfort ;"  and  they  might  have  added  that  poor 
Biddy  was  their  only  support.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  house  and  farm,  such  as  it  was,  now  devolved 
on  her;  and  Biddy's  days  drudged  on  in  a  laborious 
variety  of  toil.  She  carried  out  the  manure  to  plant 
potatoes,  and  in,  the  peat  for  fuel ;  the  spade  all  day  was 
generally  succeeded  by  the  spinning-wheel  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  woman's  utmost  exertions  were  insufficient 
to  keep  poverty  and  dilapidation  from  the  premises. 

The  farm  became  more  like  a  wilderness  every  year ; 
the  house  grew  bare  of  thatch,  and  crazy  as  its  owners' 
garments ;  and  one  stormy  winter  night,  while  Dennis 
sat,  as  usual,  smoking,  and  wondering  "  what  the  Par- 
liament wud  do  for  IrelanY'  the  entire  rear  fell  in  with 
a  crash,  killing  their  last  cow,  and  leaving  only  the 
front  apartment  habitable.  Dennis  said,  "  if  it  wis  the 
Lord's  will  to  let  the  house  stan',  an'  the  cow  live,  he 
would  have  been  thankful — but  the  cupples  would  make 
mighty  convanient  firm' ; "  and  the  back  part  of  Lis 
mansion,  accordingly,  supplied  him  with  fuel  till  the 
following  spring,  when  a  great  event  occurred  in  Tem- 
plecroan — for  an  agent  arrived  in  its  borders. 

The  noble  family  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of 
Boylagh  still  belongs,  were  then,  as  now,  supposed  to 
see  it  once  in  a  generation.  Each  successive  heir,  at 
some  period  of  his  reign,  made  himself  visible  to  the 
tenantry  by  posting  through  it  as  quick  as  possible ; 
and,  as  their  more  productive  estates  lay  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  Boylagh  was  always  a  separate  agency, 
subject,  as  at  the  period  of  our  story,  to  occasional 
interregnums ;  for  few  of  the  factor  kiud,  who  could 
do  better,  cared  to  remain  in  that  poor  and  backward 
corner.  Moreover,  the  lords  of  the  soil  generally  re- 
sided in  England — all  their  connexions  were  there ;  and 
English  attaches  who  could  not  be  provided  for  at 
home,  were  sometimes  deputed  to  the  Boylagh  estates, 
although  their  stay  there  was  seldom  long.  The 
new  agent  was  one  of  this  description. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Deverenx  Hardman 
(as  he  delighted  to  style  himself)  came  in  the  double 
capacity  of  agent  and  rector  to  Templecroan.  Both 
offices  were  in  the  gift  of  the  family,  to  some  member 
of  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  a  college  tutor.  The 
church  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  sinecure — its  average 
attendance  being  estimated  at  fifteen, when  the  Sabbaths 
were  particularly  fine.  If  it  rained,  no  congregation 
was  ever  expected.    The  tithes  were  also  small,  and 
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ill-paid ;  and,  as  it  had  been  vaoant  several  years,  a 
casualty  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  glebe-house  had 
served  the  purpose  of  a  parish  pound,  and  was  now  in 
a  most  ruinous  condition.  Till  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence could  be  provided,  his  family  (which  consisted 
of  a  very  subdued  lady,  three  female  servants,  a  negro 
footman,  and  a  Scotch  gardener — expected  to  make 
himself  generally  useful  in  the  meantime,  and  in  future 
cultivate  fine  apples  on  the  most  economical  principle, 
the  agent  having  a  more  than  English  relish  for  the 
good  things  of  the  table),  were  located  at  the  only  inn  in 
Dungloe ;  where,  according  to  the  landlord,  "they  ate  all 
the  fowls  in  the  parish,  and  gave  no  pace  day  nor  night." 

What  petitions  for  abatement,  prayers  against  pro- 
cess and  decree,  and  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
former  agents,  beset  him  there,  can  be  guessed  at  only 
by  those  who  have  filled  a  similar  office  in  Ireland ;  and 
among  the  applicants  came  Dennis  O'Cleery. 

"Katy,"  said  he,  addressing  his  wife  as  he  entered 
where  she  and  Biddy  were,  in  their  own  phrase,  "boilin' 
the  breakfast ;"  "Katy,  here's  a  paper  the  process- 
sarver  tipped  me;  an'  the  schoolmasther  says  it's  a 
notice  of  injeotment  for  payin'  no  rint  these  five  years. 
Bit  the  agin'  won't  be  hard  on  the  poor,  an'  him  belongs 
to  the  clargy ;  so  a'U  go  till  him,  an'  see  about  sellin' 
me  tinint-rite.  It's  little  a'  thought  it  wud  come  to 
that  wance;  bit  the  price  will  keep  us  in  comfort,  and 
save  your  bones,  Biddy  dear*  It's  a  good  girl  ye  hive 
been  till  us.  Bit.  noo  that  a'  min',  avourneen,  who  wis 
the  dark  gintleman  that  they  say  sit  on  the  ditch,  an' 
helped  ye  wid  the  creels  yesterday?" 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Biddy,  trying  if  the  potatoes  were 
done,  in  wonted  style,  with  the  tongs.  .  "  Shure  that 
vis  the  Scotchman  that  cum  wid  the  new  agin*.  He 
says  he's  goin'  to  make  a  gran'  garden  hereabouts,  wid 
reasons  and  nuts  in  it ;  an',  father  dear,  sell  the  tinint- 
rite  as  fast  as  ye  can,  for  a'm  thinkiu'  the  agin'  has  a 
notion  on  our  place." 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  that  conversation,  Dennis 
O'Cleery  stood  among  a  crowd  of  his  neighbours,  wait- 
ing the  great  man's  leisure,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  small 
public-house ;  one  after  another  ascending  to  the  par- 
lour as  their  names  were  called  by  the  black  footman, 
and  retiring  the  moment  their  business  was  done,  but 
rarely  with  satisfied  faces. 

At  length  Dennis's  name  was  called;  and  he  went 
up,  old  hat  in  hand,  to  find  Mr.  Hardman  seated,  in  an 
arm-chair,  before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and,  at 
a  distance  sufficient  to  mark  his  inferiority,  the  Scotch 
gardener,  whose  multifarious  duties  also  inclnded  those 
of  a  clerk. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Devercux  was  an  aris- 
tocratio  but  somewhat  lathy-looking  gentleman,  with 
an  automaton  countenance,  and  certain  peculiarities  of 
character  not  likely  to  make  Tcmplecroan  rejoice  under 
his  administration.  He  had  a  boundless  contempt  for 
anything  Irish — which,  by  the  way,  was  equalled  by  his 
ignorance  on  the  subject — a  horror  of  Popery,  a  glory 
in  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  an  antipa- 
thy to  all  Dissenters  except  the  Scotch  gardener,  who, 
though  an  unconvertible  Presbyterian,  he  could  not  con- 
veniently want ;  combined  with  a  species  of  pertinacity 
on  all  matters,  great  and  small,  which  he  called  prin- 
ciple, and  which  would  have  made  him  sacrifice  the 
most  important  interests  of  another  to  the  merest 
caprice  or  prejudice  of  bis  own* 


Donald  Macpherson  approached  his  master  in  years, 
for  both  were  fast  verging  on  forty ;  but  was  in  other 
respects  his  Very  contrast.  He  was  of  Highland  origin, 
and  had  that  austere  yet  respectable  manner,  aud  grave 
thoughtful  face,  peculiar  to  the  better  orders  of  his 
people.  Accustomed  to  hard  work  from  boyhood,  traces 
of  which  remained  on  the  muscular  hand  and  frame, 
the  gardener  had  a  stock  of  useful  though  unimposing 
talents,  which,  together  with  his  trustworthiness  and 
sobriety,  ensured  his  becoming  the  right-hand  man  of 
any  employer ;  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  had  got 
embroiled  in  radical  politics — then  a  perilous  specula- 
tion at  home — could  have  induced  him  to  put  up  with 
the  moderate  recompense  and  varied  services  assigned 
him  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

"A'  cum  about  me  tinint-rite,"  said  Dennis,  with  a 
sort  of  shiver,  in  reply  to  the  agent's  stern — "  What's 
your  business  ? " 

"  Ye  see  the  house  is  doon,  an'  Biddy,  the  crayther, 
can't  work  the  farm.  Shame  a  halt  grows  on  it  bit  whins  1 
What  does  yer  honour  think  a'  should  git  for  it." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  agent,  in  the  dry,  com- 
posed tone  with  which  he  read  the  service,  "I  am 
astonished  at  your  ignorance.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  tenant-right.  It  is  an  absurd  idea,  never  recog- 
nised by  the  English  law.  If  you  have  no  lease,  your 
farm  is  the  property  of  your  landlord.'' 

"  Is't  the  farm  where  me  father  lived  and  laboured, 
where  a'  wrought  all  me  days,  and  me  childer — thim 
that  left  their  counthry,  and  thim  that  God  took  from 
me — niver  spakin'of  poorBiddy,the  craythur — wrought 
about  me  late  an'  early  P  Oh !  yer  riv'rince,  a'  know 
am  in  'rears ;  but  shure  it's  expectin'  wool  off  a  goat 
to  ax  rint  from  me,"  said  Dennis,  with  a  glance  at 
his  ragged  coat.  "  Wouldn't  ye  allow  me  somethin' 
for  me  tinint-rite?" 

"No!"  said  the  agent.  "It's  contrary  to  my 
principles  to  encourage  such  popular  errors ;  but,  as 
I  intend  building  on  the  place  myself,  if  you  leave  it 
to  my  consideration " 

"  Lave  it  to  yer  consideration ! "  shouted  Dennis, 
whose  small  amount  of  sense  and  patience  was  fairly 
upset  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  despotic  invasion  of 
his  vested  right.  "  Orra,  bad  luck  to  ye !  Do  ye 
take  the  O'Cleery s  for  dirt  under  the  English  feet  of 
ye  ?  Wirn't  me  ancesthors  poets  and  musicioneers, 
iviry  man  of  them  but  a  gran'-unclc  that  took  to  the 
hccklin',  an'  an  aunt  that  wint  to  Scotlan' — the  Lord 
look  down  till  her ! " 

"  Turn  that  man  out ! ' '  said  Hardman  to  the  negro, 
whom  lus  bell  had  summoned;  but,  warned  by  a  friendly 
sign  from  Macpherson,  Dennis  hastily  withdrew,  growl- 
ing that  "  he  wud  nivir  lave  the  farm  till  somebody 
paid  him  for  his  tinint-rite." 

Prom  that  hour,  all  amicable  arrangements  between 
Dennis  and  the  agent  were  at  an  end.  The  latter,  like 
most  narrow  natures,  could  not  forget  that  his  authority 
had  been  defied,  and  his  dignity  set  at  nought.  Besides, 
he  intended  building  on  the  farm;  and,  to  suoh  a  cham- 
pion of  legal  interests,  O'Cleery 's  assertion  of  tenant- 
right  appeared  a  form  of  rebellion  which  he  was  bound 
to  crush. 

Dennis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  obstinate  as  age 
and  desperation  could  make  him.  He  believed  him- 
self leading  the  forlorn  hope  of  Boylagh,  a  fact  which 
his  neighbours  did  not  allow  him  to  forget.     Si 
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lioasied,  and  smoked,  and  abused  the  agent  among  j 
them ;  being  particularly  successful  in  the  last-men- . 
tioned  work,  as  sundry  old  stories  concerning  Hard- 
man's  doings  and  family  had  been  made  current — 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Nelly  Roc  (or 
red-liaired  Nelly),  the  maid-of-allwork  at  the  inn ; 
who,  among  other  tales,  learned  from  his  English 
servants  a  dark  tradition  touching  the  founder  of 
Hardman  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  so  often  referred  to  bv 
their  master,  whoso  fortune  was  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Scotland  as  James  the  Second's  ocrent  for 
trading  in  Presbyterians,  whom  he  sold  to  the  plan- ! 
tatious.  It  was  added,  that  an  old  preacher  of  the 
persecuted  sect  had  prophesied  the  deviser  of  mischief 
would  find  as  mnch  work  for  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grave  as  he  had  done  on  this — and  memorable 
fulfilments  of  that  prediction  were  quoted  from  the 
family's  history. 

Dennis  enlarged  on  that  tale,  and  Katy  assisted,  for 
she  was  -now,  as  ever,  her  husband's  echo  ;  nor  were 
1here  wanting  iuformers,  who  convoyed  their  prelec- 
tions to  the  ear  of  the  agent.  Some  peace-makers, 
indeed,  among  whom  were  his  daughter  Biddy,  advised 
the  old  man  to  give  no  further  cause  of  provocation, 
but  go  out  quietly,  since  he  could  not  keep  possession, 
and  try  to  make  terms  with  Hardman ;  but  Dennis 
despised  that  timid  counsel,  especially  as  he  believed 
it  to  be  suggested  by  the  Scotch  gardener,  who  was 
now  frequently  seen  on  the  farm  where  Biddy  was  at 
work  on  some  of  those  two  great  objects  of  her  life, 
peat  and  potatoes. 

There  he  would  move  about,  within  conversation- 
distance,  and,  it  was  whispered,  lend  a  helping  hand 
occasionally ;  but  the  slightest  observation  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  his  retreat.  Perhaps  the  man  was 
ashamed  of  such  company ;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  it 
might  not  please  his  master;  but  next  day  found  him 
at  the  ditch  again—  and  passers-by  remarked  that 
Biddy's  face  was  more  regularly  washed,  and  her  hair 
kept  smoother  than  it  had  been  in  former  times. 

Meantime  the  wrath  between  Dennis  and  the  agent 
went  on,  and  so  did  the  ejectment  process,  till  the 
six  calendar  months  which  English  law  allows  after 
the  notice  expired ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
just  when  their  scanty  crop  was  secured,  and  the  win- 
ter had  set  iu  with  unusual  severitv,  Dennis  O'Clccry 
and  his  family  were  evicted,  one  frosty  evening,  from 
their  crazy  tenement. 

This  was  a  consummation  for  which  thev  were  bv 
no  means  prepared.  Dennis  had  always  maintained 
that  "  nobody  dare  turn  out  an  O'Cleery,  widont  pay- 
ing for  his  tiniut»rite;"  and  when  commanded  to 
rise  and  go  from  the  hearth  where  they  had  smoked 
and  gossiped  so  long,  the  cries  and  exclamations  of, 
the  old  pair  astonished  even  the  bailiffs.  But  they  | 
were  turned  out,  according  to  the  agent's  orders ;  and  i 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  house,  that  it  might  never  i 
shelter  them  again,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  | 

The  night  came  on  bitterly  cold,  with  showers  of 
sleet  and  snow;  but  no  persuasion  on  Biddy's  part 
could  induce  the  old  people  to  quit  the  ruins  of  their 
home,  in  which  they  cowered  and  wailed  with  the 
recklessness  of  despair.  Their  suddeu  eviction  had 
been  a  premeditated  stroke  of  liordman's  vengeance, 
and  was  so  silently  executed  that  none  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  aware  of  it,  the  houses  in  that-  district  \ 


being  far  apart ;  till  Phill  Bimey — their  nearest  w- 
quuiutaucc  in  Dungloe,  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
aforesaid  Nelly — was  roused  about  midnight  by  the 
request  of  poor  Biddy  to  save  her  father  and  motiter 
from  dying  in  the  snow. 

Phill  had  a  wife  and  three  children  in  his  cabin; 
but  he  took  the  O'Cleerys  home,  made  a  fire  for  them 
of  t  he  last  peats  in  his  possession,  boiled  ail  the  potatoes 
the  house  afforded,  and  resigned  to  them  the  family 
straw.  But  the  cold  and  grief  of  that  November 
night  were  too  strong  for  the  aged  pair.  They  groaned 
in  their  sleep  till  moruing,  and  then  awoke  with  those 
terrible  symptoms  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  learned 
to  dread  as  tokens  of  typhus  fever.  Tlie  Birneys  be- 
thought them  of  an  unoccupied  barn,  to  which  their 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  pig,  a  pot,  and  two  stools. 
were  immediately  removed ;  and  the  cabin  was  left  to 
them  and  their  misfortunes. 

The  presence  of  that  dreaded  disease  prevented  the 
visits,  though  not  the  liberality,  of  neighbours,  the 
poorest  of  whom  sent  them  what  they  could  spare 
by  the  hands  of  Phill.  lie  said  "  thir  was  no  use  ia 
mintioning  where  the  most  of  their  up-keepin'  emn 
frum,  for  nobody  wud  ivcr  believe  it;"  but  the 
Scotch  gardener  was  occasionally  observed  in  quiet 
discourse  with  him.  Biddy's  constitution  seemed 
proof  agaiii9t  both  pestilence  and  weather;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  her  care,  it  soon  became  evident  that  her 
parents'  days  were  numbered. 

Katy  sunk  rapidly,  and  almost  in  silence;  but  the 
old  man  liad  wild  tits  of  delirium,  in  which  he  talked 
of  his  better  times,  of  his  absent  children,  and,  more 
than  all,  of  his  tenant-right. 

"Biddy,''  said  he,  starting  up  one  night,  as  his 
worn-out  daughter  sat  by  him  with  a  rushlight  on  her 
knee  :  "  Biddy,  avourneen !  I  think  I'm  growin*  youiiir 
agin!  It's  a  long  life  that  Katy  and  me  hiv*  had;  an' 
may  be  we  didn't  do  as  we  should  have  done  by  you, 
darliut,  when  Una  and  Honor  wur  here!  Oh!  it's  a 
wonder  there's  no  letthcr  from  them,  an*  the  boys  too. 
Well,  there's  no  use  in  spakin'  on  what  can't  be 
hilped;  but,  Biddy,  as  a'm  goin',  take  caro  o'  that 
gardncr,  wid  his  good  clothes,  an'  his  gran'  stories — 
min'  he's  a  black  Prosbetarion.      Biddv,  do  ve  know 

•>    *  a. 

a1  dramed  thir  was  no  haretics  iu  the  worl'  to  cum ; 
bit  a'  had  an  aunt  wance  that  wint  to  Scotlan\  an1  she 
wis  uiver  the  same  afiher." 

"Oh,  father  dear,  ye r  ravin' !"  interrupted  Biddy; 
"  shure  he's  a  gintleman,  an'  not  for  the  likes  o'  me.  If 
the  Lord  wud  spare  yc  an 'me  mot  her,  it's  all  a  'wud  ax/' 

"Ay,  an'  the  tmint-ritf/'  cried  Dennis,  his  mind 
again  wandering ;  and  these  were  the  last  intelligible 
words  he  spoke — fcr  the  close  of  the.  following  day 
found  both  him  and  his  faithful  partner  quietly  stretched 
side  by  side,  having,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
reached  the  rest  which  neither  landlord  nor  agent 
could  disturb. 

The  dwellers  in  Dungloe  record  that  there  was  no 
fun  at  the  O'Cleerys'  wake  ;  and  Phill  Birncy  offered 
Biddy  a  shore  of  his  fire.  "  There  the  lonely  craylhur 
used  to  spin  whin  she  wisn't  doin'  t burns  for  the 
neabours."  Bnt  at  the  New- Year  it  became  generally 
known  that  the  reverend  Hardman  had  determined  to 
build  on  the  very  spot  occupied  by  Dennis's  house, 
haring  purchased  the  farm  in  fee+simple  from  his  em- 
ployer. Early  in  the  season,  workmen  were  busv  dear* 
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ing  away  the  ruins;  and, soon  after,  the  building  of  such 
a  house  as  never  had  been  seen  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dungloe,  engrossed  universal  attention.  The  man- 
sion progressed  under  the  tireless  inspection  of  its 
future  lord,  the  whole  particularity  of  whose  nature  ap- 
peared to  go  forth  on  that  object ;  and  he  mounted  guard 
on  the  masons  alternately  with  Donald  Macpherson. 

The  grass  was  growing  long  rouud  the  rude  cross 
with  which  Biddy  had  marked  her  parents'  grave, 
vlici,  about  the  end  of  April,  she  received  a  keepsake, 
with  many  good  wishes,  from  Nelly  Roc,  whose  story- 
publishing  propensities,  together  with  a  disrelish  of 
what  she  called  "  iu>pe^ancc,,,  had  long  since  brought 
her  to  open  war  with  the  agent  and  his  English  re- 
thine.  Moreover,  Nelly  said  she  "  wouldn't  lose  her 
days  like  her  sister,  the  sowl,  wid  childer  an*  po- 
verty;"  and,  therefore,  with  the  well-saved  wages  of 
many  a  working  year,  set  out  for  America,  in  the 
company  of  her  younger  brother. 

She  had  been  gone  about  a  week,  and  the  weather 
was  unnsnally  stormy ;  but  on  May  Eve  it  settled 
down  in  a  mild  twilight,  and  the  agent  and  his  gardener 
werc  taking  a  late  survey  of  the  rising  house,  the 
former  enforcing  sundry  of  his  requirements  on 
Donald's  remembrance  for  the  following  day,  when 
both  were  startled  by  the  rustling  of  garments  behind 
them;  and,  turning,  they  saw  Nelly  Roe  dressed  in  her 
usual  out-going  fashion,  with  a  red  shawl  round  her 
head,  under  which  Macpherson  remarked  the  red  hair 
hanging  in  a  wet,  dishevelled  mass. 

"  Yer  riv'rince,"  said  she,  addressing  the  agent  in 
a  stem  tone,  "I  saw  Dennis  O'Cleery  this  mornin', 
an'  he  bid  me  tell  ye  he  would  send  a  parsin  this  duy 
six  months  to  settle  wid  ye  there  " — and  she  pointed 
to  the  house—"  for  his  tinint-rite." 

"  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?"  said  Hardman ; 
hut  Nelly  had  already  disappeared  rouud  an  angle  of 
the  building ;  nor  could  all  their  subsequent  inquiries 
discover  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  some  days  after,  intelligence  reached  Dungloe 
that,  at  daybreak  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  vessel  in 
which  she  sailed  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  and  Nelly  Roe  was  drowned,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  passengers. 

From  that  occurrence,  the  reverend  Hardman  never 
cared  to  be  late  at  his  building ;  but  it  proceeded,  and, 
alwut  the  end  of  the  summer,  a  handsome  two-story 
house,  with  attics  and  cellars,  replaced  the  residence 
of  the  O'Clcerys.  As  his  house  became  habitable, 
the  agent,  who  had  now  formed  a  visiting  acquaint- 
ance with  the  surrounding  gentry,  few  and  widely 
scattered  as  they  were,  was  induced  to  celebrate  its 
erection  by  what  is  called  in  Ulster  a  house-warming — 
a  general  enterlainmont — which,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, he  fixed  for  the  1st  of  November,  as  that  hap- 
pened to  be  his  own  birthday. 

The  Dungloe  innkeeper  and  his  household  alone 
knew  what  time  and  trouble  the  preparation  for  that 
festival  required.  But  all  was  at  length  completed. 
Furniture,  plate,  and  china  were  bought  or  borrowed, 
guests  invited,  and  viands  prepared  under  his  own 
superintendence— for  Mrs.  Hardman  was  but  a  cipher 
iu  his  establishment ;  and  on  the  day  preoeding  the 
feast,  witli  that  small  precision  which  always  charac- 
terised.bim,  he  walked  over  in  the  evening  alone,  to  see 
how  the  internal  decorations  would  look  by  candle-light. 


It  was  his  country's  Halloween;  but  no  less  de- 
voted to  fear  and  feasting  by  the  Ulster  peasant.   His 
master  had  not  yet  returned,  though  a  cold,  foggy 
night  had  fallen ;  and  Donald  Macpherson  was  proceed- 
ing leisurely,  it  was  presumed,  to  Birney's  cabhi,  when 
Phill  himself  rushed  into  the  village,  with  a  shout  that 
the  agent's  house  was  on  fire.     The  gardener  hurried 
to  the  spot,  followed  by  all  Dungloe,  and  saw,  to  his 
horror,  that  the  second  story  and  attics  were  all  in  a 
blaze,  the  flames  bursting  through  roof  and  windows. 
It;  was  now  remembered  that  Mr.  Hardman  was 
within;  but  those  who  were  nearest  affirmed  that  thrv 
saw  more  figures  than  his  moving  abont  among  the 
smoke  and  tire.  There  were  no  engines  in  that  vicinity 
io  save  the  house ;  and  Macpherson  tried  to  save  his 
master.  Strange  to  say,  he  found  the  outer  door  locked ; 
but,  by  his  direction,  a  long  ladder  was  raised  to  one 
of  the  front  windows,  by  which  he  ascended,  with,  half- 
a-dozen  young  men,  who  made  good  their  entrance,  in 
spite  of  the  tiro.  But,  in  a  few  seconds,  his  companions 
rushed   back,    exclaiming  that    every  soul   of    the 
OClecrys  except  Biddy  was  in  the  house,  helping  the 
lire ;    and  the  gardener  could  not  save  his  master,  for  a 
man  in  queer,  old- fash  ioued  clothes,  who  always  came 
between  them,  told  Macpherson  he  was  doing  part  of 
the   work  his    greatgrandfather  promised  hiui.     A 
minute  more,  and  the  gardener  himself  appeared,  strain- 
ing hard  to  bring  with  lam  some  one  the  crowd  could 
not  recognise ;  but  ail  could  hear  the  voice  of  Hard- 
man,  stretched  to  a  fearful  shriek,  exclaiming,  "  lie 
won't  let  me  out  of  the  lire!  "  and  the  next  inofltent 
the  attic  floor  fell  in  with  a  crash  of  burning  beams, 
carrying  the  first  floor  with  it,  and  leaving  Macpher- 
son alone  on  the  very  window-sill. 

The  bystanders  said  that,  as  it  fell,  they  heard  a 
sound  of  wild  cheers  iu  the  air,  as  u  from  retiring 
voices ;  and  the  gardener,  with  his  hands  and  face, sadly 
scorched,  scrambled  down  the  ladder.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  soon  they  got  the  (ire  extinguished  after  that. 
It  seemed  to  die  out  of  itself ;  and,  when  the  door  was 
forced,  the  charred  nud  blackened  eorpeo  of  Hardman 
was  found  among  the  embers. 

It  was  thought  his  lady  was  more  frightened  than 
grieved  by  the  occurrence;  but  she  positively  refused 
to  inhabit  the  place,  and,  when  matters  were  adjusted, 
oiferod  it  to  Macpherson,  with  an  advantageous 
lease,  by  way  of  rccomponsc  for  his  extraordinary 
services. 

Donald  turned  the  house  into  a  barn,  much  to  the 
amazement  uf  his  ueighlioura,  and  built  himself  a 
comfortable  cottage  hard  by,  first  taking  care  to  com- 
municate with  all  the  yet-living  O'Clcerys,  who  spon- 
taneously made  over  the  tenant-right  to  Biddy ;  and 
the  strangest  part  of  their  correspondence  was,  that 
each  declared  they  could  never  think  of  the  farm  with- 
out fear,  from  haviug  dreamed,  on  the  last  night, of 
October,  that  they  were  eugaged  in  burning  a  house 
upon  it,  with  their  parents  and  long-lost  brothers. 

Macpherson  himself  never  cared  to  speak  mujch  of 
that  night.  But  within  the  year  after,  he  made  good 
his  title  by  marrying  Biddy;  and  old  neighbours,  who 
still  repeat  the  slory,  arc  wont  to  observe  that, 
"  though  she  did  turn  a  Piosbctarion,  she  was  still  a 
decent  craythcr,  and  well  thought  of,  csjxjckilly  when 
she  got  a  brave  house*,  ofber  own,  aud  ^11  iht  O'Clcuns 
left  her  their  unjal-riU'.'' 
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The  following  morning,  as  Casimir  was  driving  his 
mother  and  his  betrothed  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  several  peasants  were  at  work  breaking  up  the 
bridge  for  the  winter,  descrying  Pavel  among  them, 
he  drew  up,  and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"What  do  you  want  of  that  dangerous -looking 
man  ?"  said  the  young  lady,  in  some  surprise. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  Casimir,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
a  peculiar  delight. 

"Remember,  Casimir,  your  father's  commands," 
said  the  Countess.  "  Do  not,  I  beg,  quarrel  with  that 
peasant." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Casimir.  "  I  must  teach  the 
dog  proper  respect.  Come  here,  Pavel  Jakubska. 
Yesterday  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  lesson ;  you 
escaped  it  then.  To-day  you  shall  not."  So  saying,  he 
raised  his  whip;  the  lash  cut  right  across  Pavel's  glow- 
ing countenance,  immediately  raising  a  weal  from 
which  the  blood  freely  spouted;  and,  before  Pavel  could 
recover  from  the  shock,  the  sledge  had  borne  his  enemy 
far  awav. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  Casimir's  heart  was 
thoroughly  bad,  though  certainly  hardened  by  the 
consciousness  of  much  power,  and  by  his  education 
having  been  neglected.  He  considered  Pavel  as  an 
obstinate,  ill-natured  fellow,  whose  spirit  wanted  the 
curb,  and  whose  temper  deserved  chastisement ;  but 
he  left  him  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Not  many  hours  after  this  infliction,  whilst  yet 
smarting,  both  physically  and  mentally,  under  the  stiug 
of  the  insult,  he  received  a  summons  from  the  Coun- 
tess Stanoiki  to  repair  to  her  presence.  Enraged  as 
he  was,  even  against  the  innocent  witnesses  of  his  dis- 
grace, he  dared  not  disobey ;  accordingly,  with  bosom 
full  of  vengeful  thoughts,  he  took  his  way  to  the  cha- 
teau, lie  now  crossed  that  threshold  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  bounded  over  it  with  joy  to  leap  into 
the  General's  carriage,  on  that  memorable  occasion  in 
his  life  which  was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  He 
paused  there  for  a  moment,  overcome  with  the  notion 
of  profaning  that  dwelling  with  such  feelings  as  now 
agitated  him.  His  knees  trembled;  he  could  with 
difficulty  support  himself  as  he  entered  that  saloon 
where  he  had  so  often  played  in  the  unconscious  glee 
of  childhood.  He  stared  around  in  bewilderment.  On  yon 
couch  once  sat  she  whose  memory  had  never  faded  from 
his  thoughts ;  whom  he  venerated  more  than  any  saint 
that  his  religion  acknowledged;  who  was  enshrined  in 
his  innermost  heart.  That  gentle  being,  whom  pro- 
sperity could  not  spoil,  had  in  this  very  apartment 
fondled  him  as  her  son !  Through  that  door  used  to 
slip  noiselessly  in,  the  meek  Seraphinka ;  through  the 
other,  the  knightly  figure  of  the  Count — whose  counte- 
nance, now  averted,  was  then  turned  to  him,  full 
of  benevolent  tenderness — would  present  itself.  Some 
few  additional  things,  not  many,  had  found  their  way 
into  the  apartment.  Bat  there  was  one  low  stool, 
embroidered  by  Vanda's  own  hand,  of  which  few  of  the 
household  knew  the  origin ;  but  he  remembered  how 
those  flowers  had  grown  under  the  fingers  of  that 


hand,  now  cold  in  death.  As  he  gazed  onjthese  familiar 
objects,  remembrances  crowded  thick  upon  him ;  nor 
did  he  seem  even  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Coun- 
tess— so  deep  was  his  absorption. 

She  sat,  quite  alouc,  embedded  in  a  chavffeute  near 
the  window.  This  was  the  day  generally  consecrated 
by  her  to  the  remembrance  of  her  brother ;  she  was, 
accordingly,  dressed  in  a  black  robe,  and  had  a  solemn 
air  about  her,  which  subdued,  if  it  did  not  altogether 
destroy,  that  insolence  of  expression  which  made  her 
a  universal  object  of  dislike  to  those  who  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  her  equals.  Had  the  Countess 
at  that  hour  been  inspired  by  the  genius  of  mildness, 
not  only  would  she  have  obtained  at  once  the  intelli- 
gence she  wished  to  extract  from  Pavel,  but  she  might 
have  turned  away  many  a  dark  thought  from  his  stub- 
born breast.  But  that  good  angel  had  never  visited 
her.  Many  an  influential  member  whom  her  hus- 
band had  sought  to  gain  over  to  the  Polish  cause, 
the  Countess,  in  spite  of  herself,  had  cooled;  in- 
capable as  she  was  of  conquering  her  pride  to  the  de- 
gree of  yielding  herself  up  to  the  tide  of  conversation 
with  that  forgetfulness  of  her  own  claims  to  social  dis- 
tinction, with  that  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  men- 
tal or  moral  qualifications  of  others,  which  wins  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.  She  never  remem- 
bered, or  perhaps  scorned  to  believe — what  is,  never- 
theless, true — that  the  great,  when  they  seek  to  attach 
those  whom  they  deem  their  inferiors,  should  be  lenient 
and  forgiving,  having  also  something  for  which  they 
need  forgiveness — namely,  those  very  advantages  they 
are  so  proud  of,  and  which  excite  enough  of  malignant 
feeling  in  the  less-favoured  of  mankind,  without  any 
gratuitous  effort  of  their  own  to  augment  it.  But  the 
Countess  had  a  sort  of  feverish  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, which  made  her  infinitely  exaggerate  to  her- 
self the  value,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  of  those  advantages 
she  really  possessed.  She  fancied  she  had  yielded 
much,  where  people  perceived  no  concession ;  that 
people  were  flattered  by  advances  which  they,  on  their 
side,  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  those  completely 
beneath  her,  the  distance  seemed  so  great  that  they 
never  troubled  her  thoughts,  nor  occupied  her  attention 
in  any  way ;  they  were  as  if  they  existed  not.  Like 
the  trees  and  rocks  in  the  landscape,  they  were  part  of 
the  creation,  and  that  was  ail.  She  had,  indeed,  a 
vague  consciousness  of  its  being  a  wise  dispensation 
that  they  should  exist — of  its  being  quite  in  the  order 
of  things  that  there  should  be  labourers  in  the  hive  to 
feed  and  tend  the  queen-bee — beyond  that,  her  philo- 
sophy of  life  went  not.  Such  a  woman  as  Vanda  would, 
with  one  look,  one  word,  have  melted  the  ice  at  Pavel's 
heart.  Such  a  woman  as  the  Countess  Sophie  was  likely 
to  turn  it  to  stone.  In  this  room,  so  fraught  with 
the  past,  there  seemed  to  enter  a  breath  of  that  past 
into  the  young  man's  soul ;  to  touch  there  the  easily- 
vibrating  chord  of  emotion  which  lies  hidden  in  every 
breast.  One  kind  word  would  have  sufficed ;  bat  of 
kind  words  or  soft  looks  the  Countess  Sophie  had  not 
the  gift.  Her  sterile  nature  was  reflected  from  her  eyes, 
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as,  from  her  reclining  position,  looking  carelessly  on 
the  opposite  wall,  she  said,  in  her  habitual  hauteur, 

"I  understand,  young  man,  you  have  spread  about 
the  village  a  report  that  you  have  a  clue  to  the  fate  of 
the  Count,  my  brother.    Is  this  true  ?'* 

"  It  is  not,'*  said  Pavel,  firmly.  "  I  never  spread  such 
a  report. " 

"But  you  do  know  something/'  said  the  Countess; 
"you  have  a  clue." 

Pavel  remained  silent. 

"  Come,  young  man,"  resumed  the  Countess,  her  eyes 
wandering  from  the  wall  to  the  window,  "  no  trifling. 
If  you  nave  any  knowledge  of  the  Count's  fate,  tell 
quickly  what  you  do  know,  for  your  own  sake.'* 

Still  Pavel  spoke  not ;  nor  did  the  Countess  turn 
her  eyes  towards  him. 

"I  will  force  her  to  look  at  me,"  thought  Pavel;  "her 
eves  shall  be  contaminated  by  the  consciousness  of  my 
individual  existence." 

After  a  slight  pause,  the  Countess  said — "  I  might 
resort  to  severity,  but  I  prefer  trying  mild  means  first. 
Here  is  money."  She  threw  a  few  silver  coins  on  the 
floor.  "  If  your  intelligence  be  worth  more,  you  shall 
have  it." 

"I  am  no  beggar,"  said  Pavel,  coldly;  "  and  I  know 
nothing." 

The  Countess  now  turned  full  upon  him,  to  see  the 
man  who  could  refuse  her  money.  "  I  perceive  what 
I  have  heard  of  your  temper  is  true,"  said  she.  "Ring 
that  bell." 

Both  parties  were  silent  until  the  servant  entered. 

"Take  this  man  below,"  she  said;  "and  look  to  it 
that  he  do  not  leave  the  house  until  you  have  the 
Count's  further  orders." 

A  short  time  subsequently,  Casimir  re-entering,  the 
Countess,  in  a  few  brief  words,  informed  him  of  what 
had  passed  between  herself  and  Pavel. 

"We  must  have  him  before  the  justice,"  said  the 
young  Count,  "  and  get  this  obstinacy  drubbed  out  of 
him;  he  is  the  most  incorrigible  man  on  the  whole 
estate." 

The  General,  coming  in  at  that  moment,  overheard 
these  words,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

"Again,  Jakubska !"  he, exclaimed.  "  That  unfor- 
tunate young  man  is  never  out  of  trouble! " 

A  domestic  presented  a  paper  to  the  Count,  whose 
check  flushed,  and  whose  brow  became  dark,  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  few  hasty  lines,  scrawled  under  the 
impulse  of  violent  passion.     They  ran  thus: — 

"  I  know  ray  crime  is,  that  I  am  -not  humble  enough,  where 
humility  is  the  only  road  to  favour.  Let  not  that  weigh  against 
me.  Let  mercy  inspire  you!  Peimit  me  to  leave  the  estate — 
nay,  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  You  owe  me  a 
protection  you  have  never  extended  to  me.  You  have  made 
me  wretched;  and,  because  I  looked  my  wretchedness,  I  have 
been  made  a  butt  to  persecution.  That  was  not  enough  ;  your 
■<on  struck  me! — and  I  understand  the  Countess  means  to  have  me 
fustigated!  This  I  cannot,  and  tcill  uol%  forgive!  For  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  mine,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  go.  But  I  cannot 
go  unassisted,  to  be  everywhere  beaten  and  imprisoned  as  a  vaga- 
bond! This  much,  under  our  peculiar  circumstances,  I  have  a 
right  to  demand ;  and  this  I  do  now  demand  for  the  last  time. — 
I  await  your  answer.'* 

Had  the  unfortunate  young  man  sincerely  wished 
for  the  boon  he  asked,  it  is  probable  th&t  he  would 
have  couched  his  demand  in  another  tone — in  a  tone 
more  calculated,  according  to  the  manners  of  bis  coun- 


try, to  make  a  favourable  impression;  but  crime,  which 
had  been  hovering  for  years  around  his  heart,  had  now 
a  firm  gripe  of  bim.  He  felt  Satan  busy  within  his 
breast,  and  made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  save  the 
Count  and  himself;  but  without  any  hope,  and,  cer- 
tainly, at  that  moment,  without  any  sincere  desire  of 
success. 

"  Wretched  boy ! "  exclaimed  the  General,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  in  great  agitation ;  "  wretched 
boy !  "  The  Count  saw  nought  in  this  letter  beyond 
the  insolence  of  a  boor  who  knows  he  has  his  master's 
secret  in  his  own  keeping.  "  He  dares  to  threaten  me ! 
However,  this  spirit  might  extend  among  the  serfs ;  it 
must  be  checked  in  the  bud.     Had  he  been  good  and 

resigned,  I  might .      But  it  does  not  matter. 

These  are  not  times,  with  the  French  propaganda  in 
our  villages,  to  overlook  such  things.  This  letter  is  a 
serious  grievance."     And  the  General  left  the  room. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  chastisement  on  Pavel  he 
did  not  deem  sufficient ;  the  additional  punishment  of 
close  confinement  seemed  to  him  necessary,  in  order 
to  bring  the  young  man  to  a  sense  of  his  grave  offence; 
and  he  gave  orders  accordingly.  That  the  matter 
weighed  on  his  mind,  however,  was  clear,  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  defended  his  principles,  some 
hours  later,  at  dinner.  A  young  Frenchman,  just  ar- 
rived from  Paris  with  letters  from  the  Committee  of 
Polish  Emigrants,  dined  that  day  with  the  family ;  and, 
after  making  assiduous  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ga- 
licia,  passed  judgment  with  the  usual  French  rapidity. 

"You  are  far  too  feudal  hero,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  think  so  'i "  said  the  Countess,  with  an  in- 
effable sneer;  since,  as  the  Frenchman  bore  no  title,  for 
the  Countess  Sophie,  he  was  "not  born;"  and  his 
opinions  had  such  an  utter  want  of  all  value  in  her 
eyes,  that  she  was  surprised  at  his  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  emit  them.    Not  so  the  General. 

"We  and  our  people,"'  he  replied,  gravely,  "are 
content  with  this  state  of  things,  to  which  centuries 
have  inured  all  parties." 

"  Arc  you  quite  certain  tliat  they  have  inured  your 
peasantry  ?  " 

"  Our  peasantry,  sir,  like  most  people,  are  happiest 
when  submitted  to  wise  restrictions.  Come,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  of  our  barbarities  hereabouts  by 
the  liberty -mongers  of  other  lands ;  they  traduce  us  in 
a  laughable  manner.  One  would  imagine,  when  listen- 
ing to  their  representations,  that,  from  the  moment  wo 
get  up  till  the  time  we  go  to  bed,  we  occupy  ourselves 
in  devising  plans  for  the  annoyance  of  our  serfs,  or  in 
ordering  aud  witnessing  corporal  punishment. " 

"  But,"  argued  the  Frenchman,  "  you  cannot  deny 
that  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  inflicted.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  gipsy  boy  cruelly  maltreated,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  lords,  hereabouts ;  and,  by  his 
orders,  the  coachmau  apply  his  whip  to  the  naked 
shoulders  of  a  gipsy  girl,  who  came  begging  on  the 
road.'1 

"Granted,"  said  the  Count.  "But  you  do  not  find  your- 
self here  in  the  midst  of  the  civilization  aud  refinement 
of  your  western  capital.  We  are  surrounded  by  semi- 
barbarians,  and  must  treat  them  as  such.  These  very 
gipsies  you  speak  of,  despite  all  the  efforts  made  to 
redeem  them,  and,  though  a  large  number  have  consented 
to  settle  in  villages,  and  even  profess  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, have,  for  the  most  part,  remained  as  unreclaimed 
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as  ever.  They  know  no  law,  liumnn  or  divine.  They  arc 
the  Parias  of  our  provinces,  who,  like  vultures,  feed  on 
carrion.  You  fancy  I  speak  figuratively,  but  it  is 
literally  true;  they  are  no  less  disgusting  in  their  ha- , 
bits  than  abandoned  in  their  characters.  Our  only  i 
check  upon  their  lawlessness  is  by  iuspiriug  them  with 
a  wholesome  terror." 

"  But  your  owu  people — you  allow  them  to  remain 
in  bruUdising  ignorance." 

*'  lias  education,''  said  the  Count,  "  improved  }>cople 
in  other  lauds — 1  mean,  made  them  hnppicr  ?  It  ha» 
only  rendered  abortive  the  control  of  governments, 
which  is  necessary  and  wholesome.     I  have  been  iu 


The  right  of  pri\*tc  justice,  which,  until  very  re- 
cently, existed  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
those  countries  subject  to  its  sway,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly very  hard  upon  the  peasantry — for  the  lord  thus 
became  accuser  and  judge  at  the  same  time — they  were 
not  uuwiiling  to  resign ;  for  it  was  a  right  as  onerous 
to  the  noble  as  to  the  serf.  A  man  purchasing  an 
estate  of  feudal  tenure  could  not  dispense  with  it. 
He  was  obliged,  at  his  own  cast,  to  provide  subaltern 
officers  of  the  law.  rural  police,  aud  so  forth;  govern- 
ments, heretofore,  having  been  out  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  enormous  outlay  which  the  maintenance  of  tlioe 
seivants  of  the  state  throughout  so  vast  a  country  would 


German  villages  that  are  relieved,  in  part,  from  feudal . ;  have  imposed.     The  right,  too,  of  naming  authorities 


tcuure,  where  the  people  arc  what  you  call  educated, 
and  belong  to  the  State.  1  cannot  say  I  found  t  hem  so 
mild,  or  their  morals  and  conduct  looked  after  as  they 
would  have  becu  under  the  eve  of  a  residing  nobleman. 
In  ouc  village,  a  mau  beat  his  wife  under  circumstances 
of  aggravated  cruelty.  Had  this  occurred  in  one  of  my 
villages,  I  would  have  had  the  fellow  severely  punished. 
I  witnessed,  at  other  times,  acts  of  cruelty  to  animal's 
that  pass  belief;  and  yet  the  authorities  took  no  notice 
whatever.  I  should  have  had  the  perpetrators  taught 
humanity  in  a  lesson  they  would  not  easily  have  for- 
gotten. Believe  me,  a  certain  degree  of  rcstrniut  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  themselves."  j 

"  True/' said  the  Frenchmau,  "  if  you  spent  your, 
time  improving  the  morality  of  your  people,  your  feudal 
svstcm  would  be  a  useful  institution;  but  when  this 
power  devolves,  as  it  docs  in  many  cases,  for  years  upon 
stewards,  the  masters  being  far  away,  it  becjmes  per- 
nicious. All  these  rights  were  given  at  a  time  when 
people  lived  wholly  on  their  estates.  I  doubt  not  that 
iuj  some  instances  this  unrcbtraiucd  power  is  wielded 
•nth  lenitv;  but  the  svstcm,  as  a  system,  is  bad." 

The  Count's  colour  rose  as  the  stranger  thus  uncon-  j 
sciously  touched  upon  his  own  long  absence  from  his 
estate.     He  answered,  evasively---"  Ono  must  be  born 
in  a  couutry,  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  its  man- 
ners and  institutions." 

"  And  I  hold,'"'  said  the  Frenchman,  laughing,  "that 
none  but  foreigners  can  judge  sauely  of  what  touches 
too  ncarlv  a  nation's  interests." 

The  General  did  not  let  the  subject  fall,  but  at- 
tacked it  again  and  again  with  great  persistence.  Per- 
haps it  was  expecting  too  much  of  human  disinterest- 
edness to  suppose  that  the  nobles  would  have  tacitly 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  these  feudal  rights,  espe- 
cially of  the  robot,  which  diminishes  their  fortunes  by  at 
least  one  good  half,  as  anyone  will  see  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  compute  the  value  of  an  estate  having  no 
outlay  for  labour,  teams,  &c. — whose  profits  are  equal 
to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  whose  tillage, 
if  paid  for,  would  absorb  a  large  yearly  revenue — and 
compare  it  with  the  value  of  one  of  eqnal  size,  entailing 
the  necessary  outlay  for  cattle  and  husbandry ;  and 
in  so  doing  he  will  easily  understand  why  the  nobles 
of  the  Austrian  states  clung  so  steadfastly  to  this 
feudal  prerogative.0 

♦The  several  constituent  nwrnblicri  of  (tcrmany,  especially 
that  of  Frankfort,  have  abolished  all  these  feudal  rights  and  pri- 
vilege*; and  it  docs  not  seeai  very  likely,  disputed  03  their  autho- 
rity may  be  in  other  respects,  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  re- 
cMiablisn  them.  But.  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  tuine  notion  of 
the  difference  the.  ca-uccllimr  of  these  lijrhts  mako  in  the  v\>\\\. 
of  landed  property ,  it  i.'ay  Miflicc  to  in^tawc  t Jit*  ca-c  of  a  lad- 


iu  their  villages  and  townlels,  being  a  mere  matter  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  they  would  probably  have  given 
up  without  much  opposition ;  but  1  heir  rights  of  filing 
:rid  hunting  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  German  no- 
j  bility,  the  fairest  fruit  of  their  parchments,  and,  if  not 
the  most  prolitablc,  certainly  the  highest -prized  of  their 
privileges.  And  these  were  precisely  what  weighed 
most  on  the  lower  class;  for  they  were  the  only  relies 
of  more  barbarous  1ime3  that  placed  the  life  of  the 
boor  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord.  Any  poather,  or  man 
supposed  to  be  poaching,  found  iu  the  forest,  might  be 
shot  by  the  noble  or  his  gamekeeper.  Until  the  me- 
morable year  1S1^,  perhaps  not  oue  season  passed 
without  many  lives  being  lost  in  this  manner :  certainly 
there  is  scarcely  an  estate,  from  north  to  south,  in  which 
an  event  of  this  nature  has  not  taken  place  within  tin- 
last  ten  years.  This  law  of  summary  justice,  joined 
to  that  which  compels  the  peasant  to  assist  in  the 
battues,  has  caused  more  bitter  blood  between  the  lord 
and  the  serf,  than,  perhaps,  any  other.  It  is  singular, 
that  not  even  the  rents  iu  kind — nor  the  right  cf  graz- 
ing for  the  lord's  cattle,  to  whatever  amount,  upon  their 
vassals'  meadows- — nor  that  of  laying  these  same  mea- 
dows under  water  at  all  times  and  seasons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damming  the  brooks  aud  rivulets  for  fishing-  - 
not  all  these  grievances,  small  and  great,  which  flu* 
revolution  cf  1703  put  an  end  to  in  France,  and  which 
subsisted  more  or  less  throughout  Germany  aud  its 
dependencies  until  1818,  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
peasantry  as  these  compulsory  laws  of  flic  chase. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  nobles  to  contend,  as  thev  used 
to  do,  that  this  and  other  feudal  exactions  were  the 
custom  of  the  land.  It  is  a  custom  to  which  the  boors 
never  patiently  submitted,  which  caused  the  peasants' 
war  in  1500,  and  certainly  will  not  leave  Germany  quiet 
until  the  last  trace  of  feudality  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Events  were  now  drawing  to  a  head.  The  Count 
Soboski  having  fled  to  Lcmberg,  in  order  to  place 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  intrigue, 
from  thence  penned  a  last  admonitory  letter  to  the 
General. 

"  Withdraw  before  it  is  too  late,"  so  ran  the  epistle, 
"  I  entreat — I  conjure  you,  my  noble  friend.  1  sec 
yon  surrounded  with  dangers,  some  of  which  you  do 
not  even  suspect.  Not  but  I  know  that  fear  has  no 
power  over  you;  but  to  throw  away  life  uselessly,  i** 
unpardonable  iu  a  man  like  you,  whose  existence  i*,  in 
so  manv  wavs,  useful  to  his  country.      Even  should 


known  to  the  writer,  who,  on  an  estate  of  moderate  size  and  vatae, 
had,  immediately  nflcr  the  chanjrc  effected  in  March,  1S!£,  t»>*Ji- 
tan*'  d«»  Ic&s  than  fi'iOO,  merely  lo  pi'tjcurc  tWr  wee-san-  «»ti> 
to  '-out ia lie  (he  lalwiu*  thai  lu»d  *-c>  to  he  roue. 
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your  party  succeed  in  restoring  Poland  to  itself,  it  would 
be  only  to  establish,  in  spite  of  yourselves,  a  Polish 
republic ;  not  an  anarchy  of  nobles,  such  as  you  dream 
of— the  Poland  of  1700,  with  its  perpetual  feuds,  de- 
flating elections,  and  unbounded  aristocratic  power. 
But,  no ;  I  do  you  wrong,  generous  Stanoiki ;  your 
noble  mind  contemplates  but  one  thing — the  liberation 
of  your  country.  You  see  nothing  beyond  that  bare 
fact,  and  therein  do  you  err.     .     .     . " 

The  General  scarce  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse 
this  friendly  scroll,  but  threw  it  by  disdainfully ;  the 
salutary  advice  was  forgotten,  and  the  monitor  despised. 
Stanoiki  was  altogether  engrossed  with  one  idea,  and 
be  would  see  it  in  but  one  light.  He  was  about  to 
stake  his  all — honour — freedom — fortune — life — upon 
a  die.  All  minor  considerations,  every  other  care, 
faded  away  before  that  one  thought — to  restore  Poland, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  was  the  heroic  hjsolvc 
that  filled  his  breast,  which  he  was  proud  to  inculcate  in 
his  son ;  and  never  was  patriotism  mixed  with  less  alloy. 
Alas,  the  blindness  that  will  not  permit  us  to  see 
things  through  any  medium  but  our  own  narrow  views ! 

The  rebellion  now  began  to  assume  a  formidable 
character;  it  flung  away  the  mask,  and  advanced  boldly 
to  the  work.  The  blow  did  not  fall  unexpectedly  upon 
Austria.  Still,  it  was  not  to  be  parried  easily ;  and  one 
decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Poles,  and  the 
partial  ignition  would  spread  rapidly  iuto  a  general  aud 
unquenchable  conflagration.  But  to  obtain  that  advan- 
tage, the  peasantry  must  be  brought  to  join  heart  aud 
hand  with  the  nobles :  a  climax  that  seemed  not  easv 
of  attainment.  The  clergy  and  Polish  emissaries  had 
moved  heaven  aud  earth  to  rouse  the  villagers ;  whose 
obstinacy  or  indifference  presented  inert,  though,  in 
most  instances,  immovable  obstacles.  But  nowhere 
was  this  felt  more  than  on  the  estate  of  Stanoiki.  In- 
sensibly, indeed,  an  uncomfortable  feeling  had  crept 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  aud  those  of  the 
villages.  The  Count  had  held  up  golden  promises, 
and  had  recourse  to  persuasion,  to  induce  the  Jatter  to 
embrace  the  cause ;  but  in  vain.  They  alleged  their  duty 
to  the  Emperor — he  was  a  kind  master,  they  said ;  they 
could  not  think  of  turning  against  him.  If  the  enter- 
prise failed,  they  did  not  know  what  punishment  might 
come  upon  them.  Threats  were  as  vain  as  promises 
and  persuasions.  Against  the  former  they  pleaded  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  law  of  the  empire ;  and 
a*  to  the  promises,  they  shook  their  heads,  with  looks 
that  said,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  say,  "  We  know  their 
worth."  Had  this  passive  resistance  been  confined  to 
the  General's  estate,  it  would  have  been  an  omen  of 
less  significance ;  but  the  same  thing  occurred  on  all 
the  neighbouring  domains,  and  on  those  of  other  pro- 
vinces ;  nay,  even  the  nobility  of  the  different  circles 
of  Galhcia  were  not  all  fired  with  equal  zeal — all  were, 
indeed,  secretly  attached  to  the  cause,  but  many  had 
not  the  courage  openly  to  avow  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Pavel,  boiling 
with  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  was 
set  at  liberty.  He  had  suffered  more  during  his  con- 
finement than  the  General  would  have  permitted,  had 
he  been  consulted ;  but  he  was  far  too  much  pre-occu- 
picd  to  attend  to  such  matters.  February  had  set  in 
cold  and  foggy.  Duski  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
some  of  the  villagers  to  put  Jakubska's  cottage  in  a 
state  to  face  the  severity  of  the  season ;   but,  secure 
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now  of  the  disgrace  the  young  man  had  fallen  into  at 
the  castle,  although  the  demand  was  in  rule,  he  obsti- 
nately refused.  Accordingly,  when  Pavel  re-entered 
his  house,  it  was  to  find  it  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  that  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Old  Jakubska,  too, 
profiting  by  his  absence  to  sell  every  vendible  article 
she  possessed,  and  all  the  provisions  her  son  had  laid  by 
for  the  winter,  and  having  spent  every  farthing  she 
could  lay  her  hands  upon  in  drink,  now  lay  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  from  which  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  she 
would  rise  again,  the  baneful  habit  having  told  at  last 
on  her  enfeebled  constitution.  The  Count,  since  the 
receipt  of  Pavel's  last  letter,  had  withdrawn  the  pen- 
sion, leaving  her  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution ;  but 
Pavel  hailed  the  struggles  of  want  with  a  feeling  ap- 
proximating to  pleasure,  for  it  permitted  him  to  indulge 
still  more  unrestrainedly  in  the  dark  hatred  that  de- 
voured him.  Greatly  was  the  old  woman  relieved  when 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  elicited  no  remark ;  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  crossing  herself,  she  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  joy  she  felt  at  sight  of  her  son. once 
more. 

"  At  least,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  not  die  like  a 
dog,  without  kin  or  kith  by  my  aide,  to  see  me  off  on 
the  long  journey.' ' 

"  Are  yon  sure  I  shall  mourn  you  ?  "  said  the  young 
man,  sternly. 

The  old  woman  groaned  aloud.  "  No,  no!  "  she 
said,  "that  you  will  not;  and  yet  I  meant  it  all  so 
well." 

But  loneliness  has  something  so  dreadful,  especially 
when  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death,  that  she  was 
grateful  for  seeing  his  gloomy  face  overshadowing  her 
threshold — glad  to  hear  his  unkind  voice.  Besides,  he 
was  seldom  alone.  Ho  had  now  become  an  important 
man  in  his  village,  was  looked  up  to  by  the  peasants, 
and  sought  after  with  an  eagerness  which  showed  what 
reliance  they  placed  upon  his  talents  and  energy.  He 
was  their  spokesman  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  even- 
ings were  invariably  devoted  to  the  public-house.  The 
neighbours,  who  had  always  fled  old  Jakubska's  dirty 
cottage  and  despised  self — who,  like  Pavel,  had  consi- 
dered her  at  one  time  nothing  better  than  a  witch,  and 
who  had  then  disliked  her  son  for  his  mopish  habits — 
now  flocked  around  her  bed  of  an  evening,  to  keep  her 
company  during  his  absence,  and  to  sing  his  praise. 
So  unstable  is  the  current  of  human  opinion,  now  run- 
ning joyously  in  the  direction  whence  it  receded,  but  a 
short  time  before. 

One  afternoon,  the  peasantry  of  Stanoiki  were  re- 
united in  greater  numbers  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
in  and  around  a  large  bam,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
more  opulent  of  the  villagers.  Indeed,  not  only  all 
the  available  men  of  that  part,  but  the  leading  tenants 
of  the  estate  generally  were  there.  Many,  too,  had 
come  from  a  distance ;  delegates,  it  would  seem,  from 
other  domains,  eager  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause.  Favel  was,  as  usual,  the  spokesman; 
and  though  what  he  said  was  but  simple,  it  suited  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditors. 

"The  thing  for  us  to  consider,"  he  said,  "is  this. 
We  must  take  a  decided  part  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  neutrality  cannot  last.  We  all  know  that  we  have 
nothing  good  to  expect  from  our  masters — experience 
of  the  past  has  sufficiently  shown  that ;  whereas  the 
Emperor  has  no  laws  but  such  as  have  conduced,  more 
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or  less,  to  the  bettering  of  our  lot.  Therefore,  we  re- 
solve to  remain  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  Do  we  not?" 
"  Why,  we  prove  it  daily,"  said  one  of  the  peasants. 
"You  do  nothing  against  him,"  resumed  Pavel, 
"  and  he  cannot  punish  you.  Very  well.  But  there  the 
matter  ends,  you  have  no  profit;  whereas,  if  you 
stood  by  him,  you  would  merit  reward,  and,  doubtless, 
obtain  it.  The  moment  our  lords  are  rebels,  thev  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  law — they  cease  to  be  our 
masters ;  for,  when  the  Emperor  catches  them, 
don't  you  see,  wliat  will  he  do  ? — Hang  them  by  the 
dozen,  like  berries,  on  the  trees,  and  confiscate  their 
lands !  And  who'll  do  robot  then?  If  we  be  true  and 
staunch  men,  we'll  do  it  no  longer.  The  Emperor,  to 
reward  our  fidelity,  will  remove  it  altogether !" 

"  But  if  we  side  with  our  masters,"  said  a  peasant, 
"  they  say  they'll  give  it  up  also." 

"And  you  believe  them,  Zdenko?    But  don't  you 
see  the  thing  is  a  stupidity  on  the  face  of  it  ?     The 
Emperor  will  give  it  up,  because  he  has  never  profited 
by  it.     It  is  as  if  Michel  was  giving  away  Joseph's 
house — well,  he  does  it  without  caring ;  but  it  is  ano- 
ther question  if  Joseph  could  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  it.     We  don't  till  the  Emperor's  lands,  nor  lend 
him  our  cattle ;  be  you  sure  that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence.     But  now,  if  we  go  on  with  the  robot  as  usual, 
we  are  actually  traitors,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such ; 
because,  if  we  serve  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  we 
must  expect  to  share  their  punishment.     Just  in  this 
way,  if  Joseph  hates  Michel,  and  we  side  with  Michel, 
Joseph  will  give  us  a  good  drubbing,  if  he  can — don't 
you  see  ?   It's  quite  clear.   But  if  we  refuse  the  robot, 
stand  out  against  our  lords,  and  side  with  the  Emperor, 
and  are  his  friends,  he  then  says,  '  My  dear  children, 
you  shall  not  have  the  robot  any  more ;  provided  you 
pay  my  taxes,  it's  all  right  and  smooth.'    Just  as  you 
say  to  the  friend  who  helps  you  to  thrash  the  man  you 
have  quarrelled  with,  c  Come  to  the  public-house,  aud 
I'll  give  you  a  dram  of  brandy! '  Therefore,  I  say,  my 
friends,  no  more  robot;   for,  if  our  lords  be  powerful, 
let  us  remember  we  are  backed  by  one  who  is  yet  more 
powerful.  I  say,  again,  down  with  the  robot! — lie  is  a 
Jog  who  yields  it !   Down  with  our  masters ! — it  were 
well  for  the  land  if  the  seed  were  lost !  " 

The  tremendous  applause  which  this  speech  eli- 
cited, proved  that  it  had  found  its  way  to  the  under- 
standing and  feelings  of  the  listeners.  The  stamp- 
ing of  feet  and  the  clapping  of  hands  were  drowned 
in  their  loud  vociferations;  and  the  affrighted  wolves 
scampered  over  the  plain  as  they  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  yells  of  their  foe-tribe  more  dreadful  than 
their  own. 

That  cry  reached,  too,  the  ears  of  Duski,  who 
was  at  that  moment  entering  the  village,  to  collect 
men  and  horses  for  the  following  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  ice  on  a  small  pond  not 
far  off,  and  transporting  it  to  the  castle  cellars ; 
and,  judging  by  tho  uproar  that  there  must  be 
many  gathered  together,  he  made  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  wondering  in  his  heart 
what  could  have  given  rise  to  so  exuberant  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  paces, 
when  he  encountered  a  party  of  stragglers  from  the 
barn ;  and,  stopping,  ho  ordered  them  upon  that 
service.  But,  with  the  formal  declaration  that  they 
considered  tho  robot  at  an  end,  now  and  for  ever,  and 


that  they  would  henceforth  recognise   no  other 
authority  but  that  of  their  lord  the  Emperor,  who 
knew  how  to  punish  traitors,  the  peasants,  one  and 
all,  refused  to  obey.    Duski,  for  a  moment  stunned 
by  this  unexpected  announcement,  soon  rallied;  and 
stormed  and  threatened  in  his  usual  abusive  and 
violent  manner.     But  the  serfs  no  longer  listened 
with  tho  downcast  eyes  and  heaving  breasts  of  men 
whoso  resentment  is  kept  down  by  fear,  but  met  his 
menacing  looks  with  looks   as  stern;  and  Duski, 
alone,  and   unarmed,  began    to   cast   about  him 
anxious  glances  for  some  means  of  retreat.  No  issue 
was    free,  however.      Men,  women,   and  children 
hemmed  him  in;    and  the  scythes,  pitchforks,  and 
flails  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  showed  him  that 
they  were  not  without  hostile  intentions.     His  con- 
science, roused  in  this  hour  of  danger,  whispered 
how  little  he  had  done  to  merit  their  good-will— 
how  much  he  had  done  to  excite  their  hatred;  and, 
silent  and  abashed,  he  stood  trembling  in  the  midst 
of  them,  revolving  in  his  craven  mind  in  what  man- 
ner to  soften  their  present  exasperation.  Suddenly, 
a  bright  thought  occurred  to  him;  and,  raising  his 
head  with  an  air  of  animation,  he  said, 

"  Well,  my  friends,  you  ought  to  tell  this  to  your 
lord,  not  to  me.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him?  Ho 
cannot  now  bring  troops  from  Lemberg,  to  compel 
you,  since  it  is  his  turn  to  dread  them." 

"We  don't  want  you.  We  mean  to  tell  him  our- 
selves! "  shouted  one  of  the  men.  "  That  bait  won't 
take,  master  steward." 

"  To  the  castle!  to  tho  castle!  "  vociferated  the 
peasants,  catching  at  the  idea  suggested  by  their 
companion.  And  the  movement  in  the  crowd,  con- 
sequent upon  tho  momentary  excitement,  enabled 
Duski  to  turn  his  horse's  head,  and  make  off  with 
himself  at  full  speed;  nor  did  he  draw  rein  until  he 
had  almost  cleared  the  space  betwixt  the  village 
and  the  chateau.  But,  as  he  was  about  to  torn 
from  the  bank  of  tho  river,  up  a  small  road  leading 
to  the  latter,  a  troop  of  young  men,  with  Casimir 
at  their  head,  came  galloping  towards  him,  in  such 
excitement  that  they  evidently  were  not  conscious 
of  his  presence  till  they  were  close  upon  him. 

"  You  here,  Duski?  "  said  Casimir,  drawing  up 
the  moment  he  saw  the  steward.  "  You  should  be 
down  at  the  mine,  or  in  tho  village,  doing  your  best 
to  arm  the  people  and  get  them  ready/1 
"Arm — arm  the  people! "  faltered  Duski.  "Against 
whom?'' 

"  Against  whom !  why,  against  the  German  foe, 
of  course — against  the  oppressor!  Pshaw!  You 
are  but  an  old  fool,  after  all.  We  must  look  to  this 
matter  ourselves,  gentlemen.  Let  us  lose  no  time 
prating  with  this  silly  old  man.  On ! — on!  We  must 
get  into  the  Seid,  cost  what  it  may!"  And,  giv- 
ing tho  spur  to  his  willing  brute,  he  resumed  his 
headlong  courso  over  the  plain. 

Duski  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  His  first  in- 
tention had  been  to  warn  the  General  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  village;  but,  as  he  looked  after 
the  gallant  little  band,  now  fast  receding  from  view, 
a  new  current  was  given  to  his  thoughts. 

"  Ha !  I  am  an  old  fool,  an  owl,  a  silly  old  man ! 
So  I  am,  in  truth,  to  care  about  you  or  your  lady- 
mother.     After  all,  matters  begin  to  look  very  ugly 
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hereabouts.  At  best,  the  Emperor  confiscates  the 
estates;  and  then,  Duski,  what  will  become  of  you, 
in  the  midst  of  a  mob  that  hates  you  ?  You  had 
better,  I  think,  make  off  with  yourself  and  family 
as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  as  to  the  Count,  it's  no 
concern  of  yours — they  are  no  friends  of  yours,  that 
I  know  of." 

The  Countess,  as  usual,  had  contrived  to  wound 
mortally  the  steward's  wife  and  daughters — having 
sneered  at  their  pretensions  to  accomplishments, 
bought  very  dear  by  them  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school  in  a  provincial  town,  and  prized  accordingly — 
and  having  cast  on  them  those  peculiar  glances  of 
which  she  had  the  sec  rot,  and  which  made  her  as 
many  enemies  as  there  were  persons  on  whom  they 
fell.  Duski  remembered  her  manner,  and  that  of 
her  sou;  and  it  overbalanced,  in  his  estimation,  all 
the  real  grounds  for  gratitude  which  should  have 
warmed  his  heart  in  the  interest  of  those  whose  bread 
he  had  eaten  for  years — through  inordinate  profits 
upon  whose  revenues  he  had  been  able  to  enjoy  so 
many  advantages.  Not  the  spotless  life  of  the 
Countess — her  piety,  patriotism,  maternal  affection 
—nothing  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  proud  woman ;  and 
Duski  left  her  to  her  fate,  retracing  his  way  home- 
ward with  all  speed,  to  prepare  for  immediate  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  cavalcade,  with  Casimir  at  its 
head,  pursued  their  way  towards  the  village.  They 
had  nearly  reached  it,  when,  crossing  a  field,  and 
coining  directly  towards  them,  they  observed  a  large 
body  of  men,  who,  from  the  weapons  they  bore — for 
the  sun  played  upon  the  broad  blades  of  the  bcythes 
—were  evidently  bent  on  some  important  work. 
Casimir  was  the  first  to  perceive  them.  The  moment 
he  did  so,  he  exclaimed — 

'•Here  they  are;  already  on  the  march!  We'll 
head  them,  and  proceed  at  once  to  *  *  •.  There  is 
nothing  like  striking  the  iron  whilst  it  is  hot.  The 
town  is  small — utterly  unprepared— and,  in  our 
hands,  might  be  turned  to  some  advantage.  In  war, 
as  in  everything  else,  il  ny  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
conk.  Seize  but  upon  two  such  towns — report  will 
make  them  twenty;  and  the  rest  will  surrender  at 
discretion. — Now  for  it! — To  the  work;  and  bo 
eloquent !  " 

The  next  instant,  the  two  bands  met,  and  halted. 
It  was  a  strange  contrast:  that  gallant  little  band, 
with  their  Polish  caps  of  crimson  and  silver,  jauntily 
set  on  their  perfumed  locks — their  elegant  forms  and 
trim  mustaches — their  mettled  steeds,  English  riding 
whips  in  the  well -gloved  hand — their  silver-mounted 
pistols,  in  holsters  lined  with  crimson  cloth;  and 
that  close,  compact  body  of  men,  wrapped  in  sheep- 
skins, that  seemed  to  increase  the  clumsy,  heavy 
appearance  of  the  wearers — their  weapons  attributes 
of  Ceres  rather  than  Mars,  all  dreadful  as  they  are 
in  such  hands — their  habitually  listless,  melan- 
choly look  exchanged  for  one  of  savage  brutality, 
which  disfigured  the  mouth  with  harsh  lines,  and 
lighted  the  eyes  with  malignant  fires.  Involuntarily 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  reverted  to  the  wild  ani- 
mal when  roused.  Their  hair  seemed  to  bristle,  their 
eyes  to  glare,  as  they  shook  themselves  ready  for 
combat. 

Casimir  addressed  them  with  a  short  but  energetic 
appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  their  zeal  for  his 


house,  -which  had  raised  the  banner  of  Poland.  His 
father,  he  said,  had  sent  him,  his  only  son,  into  the 
struggle.  Let  them  follow  the  example  of  their 
lord;  and  let  the  fathers  bring  their  grey  hair,  and 
their  youngest-born  their  fair  locks,  into  the  field 
for  their  country !  True  patriot  was  he  alone  who 
would  shed  his  heart's  best  blood  on  the  altar  of 
his  country.  Up  against  Austria !  Let  them  clip 
the  Eagle's  talons  that  had; torn  them  asunder, 
and  blunt  his  beak  that  was  red  with  the  gore  of 
their  fathers!  Their  brothers  in  Posen  had  risen. 
In  Cracow — in  Warsaw — they  were  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  forth;  and  Poland,  like  a  mighty  stream, 
divided  for  a  time  by  intervening  obstacles,  would 
again  re-unite  in  one  broad  sheet.  Let  them  follow 
him  now,  as  they  stood  there — with  no  other  arms — 
no  more  preparation ;  and  he  "would  lead  them  on 
at  once  to  victory  and  honour.  "  Come! ''  ho  con- 
cluded, "my  faithful  friends,  follow  your  lord  and 
leader." 

Casimir  turned  his  horse's  head  ;  but  not  a  foot 
stirred — not  even  one  eye  responded  to  his  impas- 
sioned address. 

"  Come,  my  men — march !  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  eagerness.  "  Why  do  you  stand 
there,  like  so  many  blocks?  " 

"Long  lifo  to  the  Emperor ! "  shouted  the  vassals, 
with  one  voice,  in  stentorian  accents.  "  Long  life 
to  the  Austrian  Eagle !  It  is  not  his  talons  that 
have  scraped  up  our  sowings,  and  destroyed  our 
saplings — not  his  bill  that  has  devoured  us.  We 
know  our  foes  from  our  friends. — No  robot  now,  or 
ever!— No  robot  .'—No  more  oppression ! — The  Em- 
peror, and  no  robot! — Long  live  the  Emperor!  " 

"And  Poland" — exclaimed  Casimir,  with  im- 
petuosity— "  ye  false  knaves  and  cowards  ! — your 
mother  country " 

"  Has  given  us  no  father,"  said  Pavel,  standing 
forth ;  "  nothing  but  masters.  We  and  our  fathers 
have  toiled  for  you  centuries.  We  have  borne  your 
blows  ;  but  we  will  not  fight,  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
hung,  for  you! — Say  I  not  well,  my  men  ?" 

Loud  and  prolonged  acclamations  succeeded 
these  words. 

"  Long  live  the  Emperor! — No  robot! — We'll 
stand  to  that  with  our  lives!" 

"  Recreants  !"  shouted  a  youth,  displaying  a 
red  and  white  standard,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
furled  ;  "  look  at  this  glorious  banner,  the  colours 
of  Poland — the  colours  that  floated  over  Ostrolenko, 
and  many  a  bloody  field  besides — tho  colours  for 
which  Kosciusko  bled  !" 

But  the  peasants  remained  inflexible.  "No  robott 
and  the  Emperor/'  was  their  answer  to  every  ap- 
peal. 

41  Save  Poland,"  said  Casimir,  "and  we'll  see 
about  satisfying  your  desires." 

"  Will  you,  though?"  said  an  aged  man,  placing 
himself  before  Pavel,  who  was  again  about  to  speak. 
"  Who  would  not  grant  us  schools  ?  Who  let  us 
grow  up  like  cattle,  that  we  might  be  driven  like 
them?  We  know  as  well  as  you  do,  and  havo  not 
forgotten  it  in  our  hearts.  We  know  what  we  are 
to  expect  if  you  again  become  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. I  remember  the  day — I  was  young  then — 
when  we  were  not  merely  serfs;  we  were  slaves. 
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It  was  not  then  as  now — a  fixed  time  for  labour, 
and  a  safe  existence.  We  belonged  to  you  at  all 
times  and  hours,  by  day  and  by  night.  Then,  we 
were  obliged  to  march  in  your  feuds,  and  perish 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  You  not  only 
beat  us,  but  you  hanged  us.  We  had  no  sense — 
no  thought:  we  were  but  your  tools.  Who  abolished 
all  this? — The  Emperor.  I  remember  how  our 
masters  railed  and  fumed  at  the  time,  and  how 
they  continued  to  hang  us  before  they  could  be 
taught  to  leave  it  off." 

"  They  but  executed  the  law  as  it  then  stood,"  ! 
replied  Casimir.  "  Whether  judged  by  tho  tribunal 
of  the   empire   or   ours,  what  matters  it   to  the 
offenders  ?" 

4t  Schools,  and  no  robot!— Hurrah  for  the  Em- 
peror, and  for  old  Stepaii;  and  may  he  live  to  see 
the  last  serf,  as  he  saw  the  last  slave!" 

"  Insolent  knaves  !,f  said  Ctisimir,  stung  to  mad- 
ness at  being  thus  bearded  by  bis  father's  peasantry 
before  his  friends.  "  Beasts  !  follow  mo  this  instant; 
or  some  of  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  disobe- 
dience.1' 

41  None  here  will  follow  you,"  said  Pavel,  striding 
up  to  the  horse's  head,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
bridle. 

At  this  insult  every  drop  of  blood  forsook  the 
cheek  of  the  young  nobleman.  He  tore  a  pistol 
from  his  holster,  and,  without  even  taking  aim, 
fired.  The  ball  grazed  Pavel's  hand,  which  let  go 
the  rein,  and,  slightly  glancing,  lodged  deep  in  the 
breast  of  old  Stepan,  who  instantly  fell  a  corpse. 

'•Down  with  them! — Spare  none!"  shouted 
Pavel. — "If  you  are  men,  leave  not  one  alive! 
They  aro  traitors  and  rebels!" 

The  most  prudent  of  tho  young  men  now  turned 
their  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
forcing  Casimir  along  with  them,  iu  spito  of  his  ' 
protestations.  Stones  flew  after  them;  but,  being 
well  mounted,  they  distanced  the  peasants  without 
difficulty.  They  rode  some  distance  before  Casiinir's 
coolness  and  reflection  returned,  when  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  vehement  reproaches  of  his  friends. 
To  his  rashness  and  want  of  temper  they  attributed 
their  signal  failure,  which,  they  said,  might  extend 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  into  wider  circles;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  so  great  a  calamity,  it  was  una- 
nimously determined  that  each  should  ride  off  in 
a  different  direction,  to  endeavour,  by  his  presence, 
to  preserve  order.  It  was  thought  best  that  Casi- 
mir, against  whom  there  was  so  much  ill-will,  should 
return  and  inform  the  Count  of  what  had  happened. 
Accordingly,  with  a  hasty  adieu,  he  set  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and,  just  as  the  light  was  beginning  to 
wane,  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  chateau.  He 
found  his  mother  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting 
in  her  arm-chair  beside  the  window,  looking  over 
the  bleak  prospect  that  extended  before  her. 

"  Thank  God !  Casimir,  you  are  come  back  at 
last!"  she  said.  "I  know  not  why,  but  I  feel 
anxious.'* 

"It  is  with  sitting    in  this  gloomy  twilight/' 
replied  Casimir.    "  Where  is  my  father V* 
"  Oh,  you  know  to-day  he  cannot  be  seen." 
"Ay;  but  I  must  see  him  though.    I  don't  like 
the  looks  of  the  peasantry — they  refuse  to  march." 
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"  Heaven  will  turn  their  hearts/'  replied  the 
Countess. 

The  servants  entered  to  place  the  lamps,  having 
prepared  everything  for  tho  announcement  of  din- 
ner, no  longer  a  regular  meal  at  the  castle  since 
political  agitation  had  invaded  every  breast 

The  sight  of  Stepau's  lifeless  body  inflamed  the 
peasants  to  such  a  pitch  that,  had  not  the  party 
ridden  off,  they  would  have  executed  summary 
vengeance  on  the  spot ;  but  against  their  young 
Count  they  were  most  vindictive. 

"  We  must  get  him  into  our  hands,  dead  or  alive: 
they  shouted,  moving  forward,  as  if  about  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  the  chateau;  but  Pavel  restrained 
them.  They  would  not  leave  old  Stepan's  corpse 
lying  like  a  dead  dog  in  a  ditch? — they  would  carry 
him  homo  to  his  family!  But  so  exasperated  were 
ihe  peasants,  and  so  thoroughly  roused  within  them 
was  the  instinctive  taste  for  blood,  inherent  in  all 
savage,  untaught  natures,  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  stay  them.  Pavel,  always  so  bold,  nov 
faint-hearted !  He,  who  ever  urged  them  forward, 
retreat  in  the  hour  of  trial!  They  could  scarce  credit 
their  senses  ;  and  the  words,  "  traitor — villain — 
castle-spy  I "  were  flung  at  him.  But  he  opposed  so 
calm  a  front  to  those  who  threatened,  that  the 
greater  part  cried  "  shame,"  and  forced  them  to 
desist. 

With  the  inconstancy  of  thought  peculiar  to 
mobs,  of  whatever  kind,  the  suggestion  of  carrying 
old  Stepau  back  to  bis  village  was  now  acted  upon; 
and  Pave],  suffering  none  to  detain  him,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  obtained,  to  fly  to 
his  cottage — and  rushing  in  with  breathless  haste, 
approached  the  old  woman's  bed. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  the  one  feeling  of  that 
hour,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  change  that  had 
come  over  her.  Her  fallen  features — her  glassy 
eyes — the  earthy  tints  in  her  face — tho  spasmodic 
clutchings  of  her  feeble  hand — everything  escaped 
him.  He  did  not  perceive  that  Jakubska's  hour 
was  come.  He  had  given  her  his  last  farthing  that 
morning  ;  and  the  empty  bottle  by  her  bed-side 
proved  how  she  had  profited  by  the  indulgence,  to 
shorten  her  fast-expiring  lease  of  life — but  Pavel 
heeded  it  not. 

"  I  have  sent  away  Maricia  for  the  priest,"  the 
said,  in  a  husky  tone.  "  It  is  lucky  you  dropped  in, 
Pavel ;  I  shall  at  least  take  leave  of  you." 

"  You  ! — Why? — wherefore?"  said  Pavel, almost 
unconsciously. 

"  Because  I  am  dying,"  the  old  woman  said,  with 
a  painful  effort.     "  Don't  you  see  how  fast  I  am 


going 


?" 


"Dying?"  said  Pavel. —"Going  fast?— No!" he  ex- 
claimed, like  one  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream. 
•'No;  it  cannot  be!  I  must  first  speak  with  you." 
"  Ha!  ha!  ha! — As  if  Death  would  wait  for  that! 
I  never  thought  to  laugh  at  such  a  time.  Bat 
hand  me  some  spirits;  there  are  some  left  in  that 
flask  yonder.  I  know  it  is  wrong  just  now,  but  the 
priest  will  set  it  all  right,  by-and-by;  and  you'll 
have  masses  said  for  my  soul,"  she  added  coaxingly, 
"  won't  you? — for  I  have  been  a  good  mother  to 
you  all  along,  and  ever  meant  it  kindly — that  I  did. 
Thank  you;  the  dram  has  revived  me,    I  wanted 
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to  make  a  count  of  you,  and  had  veil  nigh  suc- 
ceeded; bat  the  Countess  rained  all.  But  then, 
when  one  comes  to  meet  Death  face  to  face,  how  to 
carry  a  lie  and  a  fraud  with  one  into  the  grave  ! 
And  then,  there's  confession  and  absolution.  Where 
can  the  priest  tarry  so  long,  I  wonder?'' 

"Yes — yes!"  said  Pavel,  eagerly  interrupting  her, 
41  this  ia  sorely  the  time  when  all  scales  should  fall 
from  blinded  eyes ;  and  truth — truth  alone  should 
veil  from  the  lips.  Woman ! — thou  who  art  on  the 
point  of  leaving  this  world,  and  hast  nothing  moro  to 
frar  or  to  hope  here  below — thou  who  art  already  a 
stranger  on  earth — I  implore  thee  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth  to  me !  Never  mind  the  consequences. 
Neither  great  nor  small  shall  have  power  over  thee 
one  hour  hence.  Speak  the  truth — I  know  it — I 
feel  it  here,"  striking  his  breast — "here  in  my  in- 
most heart.  Thou  art  not — thou  never  couldst  be — 
mv  mother." 

"Unfeeling,  ambitious  boy!"  murmured  the  old 
Avoman,  *4to  deny  me  at  my  last  hour. — Holy  Vir- 
gin !  thou  nearest  him — to  deny  his  dying  mother  !* ' 
Pavel  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud.  "  Oh,  Pavel ! "  continued  Jakubska,  feebly, 
44  once — -once  only — let  me  press  your  hand  to  my 
heart — to  my  lips.  Come  and  lay  your  head  but 
once  close  by  mine.  Let  me  feel  your  hair — place 
my  hand  on  your  head.  I  have  not  done  so  since 
you  lay  on  my  breast  a  helpless  infant.  It  cannot 
make  any  difference  now  I  cannot  troublo  you 
any  more.  Once — only  once — let  me  feel  that  I 
have  a  son." 

Pavel  flung  himself  on  his  knees  beside  tho  bed, 
and  ejaculated  passionately — "  I  will  be  more  than 
a  son  to  you  if  you  but  own  the  truth — the  whole 
truth.  Say  but  these  words, ( I  am  not  your  mother ! ' 
Have  you  not  had  all  my  earnings,  such  as  they 
were?  Have  I  ever  kept  anything  for  myself  be- 
yond the  strictest  necessaries?  Have  I  ever  thwarted 
or  ill*  treated  you  ?  Have  I  not  protected  you  against 
the  brutality  of  others  ?  " 

41  Yes — yes!  You  have  done  all  that  — more  than 
sons  do  in  the  general  way  ;  but  I  had  rather  you 
had  robbed  mo — beat  me — and  called  me*  mother.'" 

"  And  you  will  reveal  nothing,  even  at  this  awful 
time?"      ■ 

■•  I  take  the  Virgin  to  witness,  I  havo  nothing  to 
reveal.  But,  Pavel,"  said  tho  old  woman,  in  tones 
every  moment  becoming  weaker,  "call  me  •mother;' 
once— onlv  once  !  " 

Pavel  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  bending  over 
the  wizened,  shrunken  form,  he  said  in  a  hollow 
whisper  — 

"  One  last  question.  On  your  salvation,  what  tie 
binds  me  to  the  Count  ?  The  pension  you  received? 
In  short,  doubts  have  floated  across  my  mind  this 

clay,  nay,  this  very  hour,  even  I .  But  I  must 

know  the  truth !  On  your  salvation,  what  is  the 
Count  to  mo  ?  "  As  Pavel  put  the  question,  his  eyes 
glared  on  tho  dying  woman,  his  chest  heaved,  his 
hands  grasped  convulsively  her  coverlid,  as  though 
he  were  about  to  fall. 

44  Nothing,"  murmured  the  woman,  in  a  feeble 
voice ;  "  I  take  all  the  angels  to  witness — nothing 
but  your  master.  Your  father  lies  in  the  village 
cenrftrt  beside  your  brothers,  and  where  I  would 


you  laid  me  too.  Pavel,  one  word  more."  But 
Pavel  had  turned  from  the  bed,  and  was  striding 
towards  tho  ladder  that  led  upwards  to  the  loft 
where  he  usually  slept. 

44  Pavel,  the  saints  preserve  you !  Can  yoa  leave 
mo  at  a  timo  like  this  ?  " 

44  Silence,  woman  !  The  fiends  are  with  me — not 
the  saints,"  said  Pavel,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

The  old  woman  fell  back,  speechless,  on  her  bed, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hole  through  which 
her  son  had  vanished.  He  soon  re-appeared.  A 
straightened  scythe  was  on  his  shoulder;  in  his  broad 
belt  was  a  long  double-edged  hunting-knife ;  and  an 
old  pistol,  a  gift  of  Noah's,  peeped  from  his  bosom. 
As  he  descended  the  ladder,  his  face  was  disfigured 
by  a  demonaical  expression. 

4  *  Pavel!"  cried  tho  woman,  roused  by  terror 
from  the  lethargy  that  was  stealing  on  her — "Pavol, 
you  arc  not  going  to  kill  your  own  mother  ?  " 

44  No !  "  said  Pavel,  with  a  sickening  smile;  "but, 
perhaps,  I  am  about  to  do  as  hellish  a  deed  !  If  I 
do,  it's  your  fault,  though.  Ha !  Here,  in  good 
timo,  comes  tho  priest.  I  leave  him  with  you  ;  he 
will  know  better  how  to  console  and  assist  yon  at 
this  moment  than  I." 

At  that  instant,  a  middle-aged  man  cntored  the 
room,  whose  costume  betrayed  his  calling. 

44 1  see,"  said  he,  44  you  are  arming  in  the  good 
cause,  my  son.  Detain  him  not,  womau!  Every 
Pole,  whatever  bo  his  degree,  owes  his  blood  to  his 
country.  The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  of  our  holy 
mother  the  Church,  rests  on  the  good  patriot.  Come 
here,  my  son  ;  kneel,  and  receive  my  blessing — and 
let  me  bless  your  arms,  too,  that  they  prove  a  lance 
and  a  shield  to  vou." 

"Pavel,  stay  with  me,"  faintly  murmured  the 
dying  woman. 

44  Detain  him  not  from  his  mission,"  authorita- 
tively put  in  tho  priest.  "  Heaven  inspires  him  ! 
Come,  my  son ;  let  mo  put  tho  seal  of  grace  on  you." 

44  Thank  you,  good  father,  "said  Pavel,  rather 
fiercely.  "  I  am  afraid  you  mistako  altogether  my 
mission." 

44 1  saw  tho  peasants  assembled  just  now  at  tho 
head  of  the  village;  and,  to  my  inquiries,  they  an- 
swered they  were  awaiting  further  instructions—- a 
banner,  I  suppose,  from  tho  castle." 

44  Ay — ay!"  said  Pavel,  impetuously,  "  we  seek 
our  banner  there.  I  have  n<>  time  to  lose;  nor  you 
either,  good  father,  in  shriving  your  penitent."  So 
saying,  he  unceremoniously  pushed  by  the  priest, 
and  left  the  cottage. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  his  companions  than  he 
exclaimed — 

44  Now  is  tho  time,  my  friends !  To  the  castle  ! 
Bind  the  rebels  and  our  task-masters  !  Burn  their 
proud  dwellings,  and  break  their  proud  hearts  ! 
Let  those  who  love  tho  Emperor,  and  hate  the  robot, 
follow  me !  And  placing  himself  at  their  head,  by 
the  side  of  Stepan's  son,  a  well-armed,  savage- 
looking  giant,  the  whole  party  moved  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  chateau. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Vanda's  death — a  day 
which  the  General  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating 
to  her  memory.  *  He  had  that  morning  visited  her 
grave,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  own  apartment— 
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once  hers — where  he  spent  many  hours,  calling  to 
mind  her  gentle  virtues  and  devoted  affection,  the 
loss  of  which  had  left  a  void  in  his  life  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  pride  he  took  in  his  son,  could  replace. 
For  something  there  was — he  could  not  say  what, 
unless  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  mother  in  the  child — 
that  had  stood  between  his  heart  and  Casimir's, 
from  the  cradle.    It  was  nothing  that  could  estrange 
a  parent's  affection,  but  something  that  checked 
the  unrestrained  flow  of  confidence.      The  boy  had 
looked  up  to  him  with  respect,  but  his  mother  had 
been  his  friend  ;  and  the  General's  life — so  full  of 
all  the  nameless  joys  of  a  happy  home,  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  whose  death  every  passing  day  taught 
him  to  lament  more  bitterly — had  been,  since  that 
event,  inconceivably  to  himself,   spent  amid  the 
hollow,  vapid  pleasures  of  society,  from  which  he 
was  averse  from  habit  and  taste,  and  in  which  his 
mind  could  find  no  food  until  politics  absorbed  it. 
Plunged  as  he  was  each  year,  at  this  epoch,  in  the 
same  reflections,  to-dav  thev  came  home  to  his  heart 
with  the  force  of  the  first  anniversary  of  his  bereave- 
ment— perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
engaged  on  such  courses  as  might  soon  lead  him  to 
a  speedy  re- union  with  her  he  loved. 

He  recalled  Vanda  in  her  early  bloom,  when  he 
first  conceived  for  her  an  attachment  that  for  many 
years  had  been  hopeless.   Though  they  had  known 
and  loved  each  other  from  childhood,  the  day  on 
which  they  acknowledged  a  new,  a  tenderer  senti- 
ment, seemed  to  him  that  on  which  they  were  first 
acquainted.     He  took,  from  a  small  reading-desk, 
her  portrait,  which  had  been  painted  at  that  epoch. 
Alas  !  the  miniature  had  lost  but  little  of  its  pris- 
tine brightness;  whilst  the  original  had  long  been 
mouldering  in  the  grave.  And  that  bcin^r,  so  beloved 
and  so  loving — that  truest  andteuderest  of  natures 
— had  dealt  him  the  severest  blow  that  ever  struck 
the  heart  of  man.     Xo  occurrence  iii  his  existence 
had  ever  brought  one  portion  of  the  rapture  with 
which  he  had  greeted  Leon's  birth.    The  bitter  de- 
ception which  followed  had  overshadowed  his  after- 
life, and  tainted  his  paternal  joys;  for,  at  all  times, 
between  him  and  his  own  son,  the  ima^e  of  that 
lost  boy  would  startup  uncalled,  and  no  effort  could 
chase  it  away.   Casimir,  in  his  childhood,  had  been 
sickly  and  cross — in  his  dawning  manhood  was  un- 
governable and  presumptuous;  aud  the  comparison 
"between  him  and  the  joyous  child  to  whom  Vanda 
had  taught  the  same  devotion  towards  him  that  she 
herself  entertained — wilful  and  high-spirited,  yet 
ever  brought  under  by  one  kind  word — would  ever 
present  itself  painfully.     And  he  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  lavished  his  first  paternal  emotions  on 
that  changeling — emotions  which  he  never  could 
feel  again. 

He  knew  that  in  Vanda's  work- table  there  used 
to  bo  a  picture  of  Leon.  He  had  not  raised  that 
lid  since  the  day  of  her  burial.  He  now  felt  a  sort 
of  awe  in  touching  it.  As  ho  slowly  drew  the  key 
from  its  secret  recess,  he  paused.  The  figure  of  a 
dark  young  man,  handsome,  yet  fierce,  with  an  air 
of  hopeless  melancholy  about  him,  rose  up  before 
his  mind.  Of  that  child,  near  whose  bed  he  had 
watched  in  fond  anxiety,  whose  head  had  rested  on 
her  breast — what  had  he  made!— A  serf !  With  as 


unflinching  hand,  ho  had  thrown  him  back  into  thp 
slough  whence  hers  had  raised  him.     This  was 
cruel,  indeed ;  and,  though  in  his  first  blind  passion 
he  had  not  felt  it,  remorse  had  often  visited  him 
since  for  his  harshness.  "  But  what  could  I  do?  "he 
almost  involuntaril  v  murmured  aloud.    "There  was 
every  proof  of  Vanda's  having  borne  me  a  son;  there 
was  none  of  that  son's  death.      If  I  gave  the  boy 
an  education  and  freedom,  as  I  could  not  give  him 
a  family,  might  he  not  turn  an  intriguer,  and,  after 
my  death,  attempt  to  rob  my  son  of  his  inherit- 
ance?— bruit  abroad  a  story,  which,  for  the  honour 
i  of  the  family,  and  chiefly  for  that  of  her  who  com- 
mitted the  fault,  I  have  made  every  possible  sacri- 
fice to  cover  with  an  impenetrable  veil?    Had  he 
but  been  resigned  to  the  lot  which  fate  awarded 
him,  I  would  have  done  much;  and  though  I  might 
have  had  the  weakness  to  avoid,  I  should  never 
havo  forsaken  him.      But  what  did  he  ask  of  me? 
— Education !     That  wore  giving  him  arms  against 
me  and  mine.  Liberty  to  leave  my  property!— Ay, 
that  he  might  spread  far  and  wide  the  tale  of  his 
disinheritance  !   After  all,  he  but  went  to  his  natu- 
ral home  and  friends.     He  was  yet  young  enough; 
I  foolishly  trusted  he  would  lose  all  memory  of  the 
past,  except  what  that  old  beggar-woman  might 
chance  to  tell  him.     But  my  plan  failed;  I  know 
not  what  evil  genius  in  the  boy  baffled  it.     Aud 
then  he  turns  out  to  be  thoroughly  bad — indeed, 
how  could  the  son  of  such  people  be  otherwise?— 
moodv,  discontented.      He  has  dared  to  threaten 
even  mo,  the  benefactor  of  his  mother.     There  is 
no  gratitude  in  his  breast.     How  necessary,  then, 
my  prudence — how  dangerous  to  have  allowed  him 
any  power  against  mo  or  mine !    Vanda,  I  reproach 
I  not  thy  memory;  but  thy  error  has  weighed  heavily 
I  on  me,   and  on  that  poor  boy  !      Perhaps  it  **as 
cowardly  to  shun  him — I  should  have  spoken  with 
him — counselled  him;  but  I  could  not  conquer  thp 
adverse  fceiing." 

The  Count  strode  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
apartment.  Again  he  approached  the  table,  and, 
applying  tho  key  to  the  work-box,  threw  open  the 
lid.  The  first  thing  that  met  his  sight  was  a  'mall 
piece  of  half  finished  needlework,  which  he  well  re- 
membered had  been  destined  for  himself.  TheoM 
soldierV  eves  were  dim  with  tears  as  he  looked  on 

w 

it.  Some  moments  elapsed  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  remove  this  article,  which  had  been  last 
touched,  and  there  deposited,  by  the  hand  he  should 
never  see  more.  He  did  remove  it,  however;  when, 
side  by  side  with  the  small  case  which  he  knew  t<> 
contain  Leon's  portrait,  he  perceived  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  the  impression  of  whose  seal  was 
flattened  by  time. 

Although  the  General  imagined  that  no  incident 
connected  with  his  beloved  Vanda  was  forgotten  by 
:  him,  thero  was  yet  one  to  which  she  had  alluded 
|  with  her  dying  accents,  that  for  the  space  of  twenty 
|  years  had  never  ouco  obtruded  on  his  thoughts-. 
Her  last  words,  "  my  letter,  my  letter,"  now  rang 
in  his  ears.     He  made  himself  tho  bitterest  re- 
proaches for  having  forgotten  to  look  for  this  pre- 
cious document — nay,  forgotten  its  very  existence. 
It  contained,  doubtless,  some  expressions  of  a  will 
which  it  would  have  been  his  greatest  happiness 
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to  execute.  With  fear  and  trembling,  he  broke  the 
seal.  The  letter  had  evidently  been  written  under 
the  dread  Vanda  experienced  of  dying  daring  her 
husband's  absence;  for  it  revealed  the  socrct  that 
weighed  on  ber  heart,  bat  it  contained  also  what 
her  last  agony  had  prevented  her  from  uttering — a 
pathetic  appeal  to  his  generosity  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  : — 

" Remember, n  she  said,  "  that  we  have  loved  him  for  years. 
Throw  him  not  bock  upon  that  desolate  life  from  which  he  sprung. 
It  will  be  to  me,  in  the  realms  above,  a  lasting  consolation  to 
knjiw  that  your  generous  hand  has  repaired  my  fault  towards  that 
nnofending  child.  If  his  presence  distress  you,  send  him  to 
some  distant  land ;  but  let  him  have  a  good  education,  and  an 
opening  in  life.  Though  he  lose  the  father  in  you,  in  you  let 
him  find  the  benefactor ;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  not  repent 
this  concession  to  the  wishes  of  a  dying  woman.  Something 
within  tells  me  the  devotion  of  that  boy's  heart  will  repay 
yon 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  General's  hand.  He 
was  not  without  some  portion  of  the  superstition 
peculiar  to  the  north;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  forfeited  the  blessing  which  this  letter  had 
promised  him — as  if  Vanda's  displeasure,  even  from 
the  blessed  realms  she  inhabited,  had  lain  like  a 
spell  upon  him.  "  And  yet,"  be  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  what  was  I  to  do? — run  the  risk  of  exposure? 
True,  I  might  have  sent  him  to  a  foreign  land — 
bound  him  by  benefits — bought  his  silence  by  merit- 
ing his  gratitude,  or  fostering  his  hopes;  but  it,  is 
now  too  late.  Had  I  but  seen  this  letter  sooner,  or 
never  read  it !  Oh — fatal  habit  of  following  the  im- 
pulse of  one's  will,  without  reflecting  beyond  the 
sensation  of  the  moment — that  fear  to  face  a  dis- 
agreeable topic  !  I  might  have  spoken  to  the  boy 
— seen  him — done  something  for  him.  Had  I  not 
dreaded  to  look  on  his  portrait,  to  see  the  contents 
of  this  table,  which  bring  before  me  but  too  vividly 
a  happiness  for  ever  lost,  I  should  have  read  this 
letter;"  and,  hastily  snatching  up  a  pencil,  he 
wrote  on  the  margin — 

"  A  joyless  life,  darkened  by  one  sad,  yet  persistent  remem- 
brance— by  a  feeling  partaking  of  regret  and  remorse — this, 
Vanda,  has  been  your  legacy.  Better  you  had  buried  your  secret 
in  your  grave !  But  we  shall  meet  where  both  will  forgive  and 
be  forgiven." 

He  laid  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  remained  for 
a  time  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  it  awakened;  then 
took  up,  and  opened,  the  miniature.  There  was 
the  Leon  of  his  fond  delusion — the  fine,  spirited  boy, 
with  the  bold  look,  yot  soft  smile,  which  he  once 
deemed  of  such  rare  promise — an  eye  that  spoke  of 
a  high  daring  and  keen  intelligence,  in  which  he  once 
thought  he  read  tokens  of  warm  and  gushing  affec- 
tions. What  had  become  of  the  plant  his  hand 
had  blighted?  A  semi-barbarian,  dark  in  look,  hos- 
tile in  his  inmost  soul  to  all  that  surrounded  him — 
without  one  known  virtue  !  Again,  something  whis- 
pered that  he  was  but  like  other  peasants — more 
brooding,  perhaps,  but  not  so  brutal.  He  had  heard 
of  his  dauntless  courage,  and  could  not  deny  him  a 
sort  of  rude  dignity.  He  might,  under  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  have  claimed  money — it  could 
not  have  been  refused;  but  money  Pavel  never 
sought  to  obtain — but  to  fly  the  estate.  Had  it  not 
been  wiser  to  let  him  go?  His  peasants,  generally, 
were  discontented  and  disaffected.  *  It  could  not  be, 


of  course,  that  they  disliked  their  lord;  that  was 
not  probable.  Why  should  they  dislike  him?  Could 
Pavel  have  incited  them  to  opposition?  Impossi- 
ble !  The  influence  of  one  man  could  not  effect  so 
much.  The  emissaries  of  Austria  had  won  them 
over — intimidated  them,  and  paralysed  their  will — 
or  they  would,  ere  this,  have  flocked  round  the 
Polish  banner. 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections,  the  General 
started  at  the  confused  sound  of  what  appeared  to 
him  an  approaching  mass  of  people.  After  listen- 
ing awhile,  .he  became  satisfied  that  it  must  be 
Casimir  and  his  companions  returning  to  the 
chateau.  Bat  no!  that  was  not  the  clatter  of 
horses'  feet,  but  of  peasants'  hob-nailed  shoes  on 
the  hard  snow.  The  General  approached  the  win- 
dow; but,  darkness  coming  on,  nothing  was  discern- 
ible. The  sounds,  however,  seemed  to  die  away; 
and,  dismissing  the  matter  from  his  mind,  be  rang 
for  lights — then,  trembling  with  emotion,  resumed 
the  painful  task  of  reading  words,  each  of  which 
sank  into  his  soul  in  the  shape  of  a  poignant  re- 
proach to  his  heart  or  his  conscience.  Vanda,  after 
imploring  forgiveness  for  herself — the  sinning  and 
offending  party — and  tenderness  and  mercy  for  the 
unoffending  and  unconscious  accomplice  of  her 
fraud,  ventured,  in  a  last  paragraph,  to  resume,  in 
a  few  words,  a  subject  often  discussed  between  them, 
and  to  which  her  spirit  clung  to  the  last : — 

"I  fear,"  thus  ran  the  letter,  "we  are  often  involuntarily 
cruel  and  unjust,  from  the  mere  habit  of  overlooking  the  man 
in  the  serf — at  least  we  fancy  him  another  sort  of  being 
than  ourselves.  We  often  talk  of  him  as  though  his  nature 
were  little  above  that  of  the  brute.  But  is  not  the  neglect  of 
proper  education  the  chief  cause  of  this  inferiority  ?  The  facility 
with  which  Leon  has  become  what  children  of  rank  arc  at  his 
age,  has  opened  my  eyes  to  this  injustice.  Do,  for  my  sake, 
give  your  peasants  some  good  schooling,  such  as  may  suit  their 
condition  of  life ;  vhich  may  make  at  least  men  of  them — reclaim 
them  from  their  present  state  of  utter  darkness  and  moral  igno- 
rance. If  you  suffer  them  to  remain  like  wild  beasts,  dread  the 
hour  when  they  may  turn  and  rend  you ! " 

The  General  had  scarcely  read  these  last  words, 
when  loud  cries  resounded  through  the  before  silent 
passages  of  the  castle. 

"  Here  they  come — my  faithful  people!'*  exclaimed 
the  Count.  Hastily  throwing  the  letter  and  por- 
trait on  the  table,  he  was  about  to  rise,  when 
the  door  of  his  apartment  was  flung  violently  open; 
and  the  Countess,  speechless,  almost  lifeless,  rushed 
in,  and  clung  to  him.  This  extraordinary  terror, 
the  mingled  clamour  of  voices,  the  yelling  and  bark- 
ing of  the  house-dogs,  and  the  crashing  of  falling 
objects,  left  the  General  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  disturbance.  Oaths  and 
shrieks  reached  his  ear  that  could  not  be  mistaken 
— death-dealing  blows,  and  groans  that  betrayed 
human  agony,  were  growing  every  instant  more 
distinct.  Then,  suddenly,  the  chateau  was  filled 
with  fearful  howls,  such  as  the  wolves  raise  in  the 
lone  forest.  The  General  looked  about  him  for  his 
arms ;  they  stood  in  a  large  closet,  near  bis  led- 
room.  His  wife  yet  clung  to  him,  in  the  very 
agony  of  despair.  Whilst  he  was  gently  endeavour- 
ing to  loosen  her  hold,  an  aged  servant  staggered 
into  the  apartment,  his  clothes  and  hair  dabbled 
with  blood,  and  the  lividness  of  death  overspreading 
his  features, 
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"  Fly!  Fly  for  your  lives!* '  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
peasants  are  upou  us !  They  have  already  seized 
the  young  Count.  One  issue  is  yet  free — the  pas- 
sage leading  to  poor  Count  Leon's  former  cham- 
ber!" 

But,  at  that  instant,  the  hurried,  confused 
tramp  of  hob-nailed  shoes  resounded  along  the 
corridor;  and,  ere  they  could  move  a  step,  dark 
figures,  with  Pavel  at  their  head,  poured  into  the 
chamber.  At  an  order  from  Pavel,  the  men  threw 
themselves  on  the  Count  aud  his  wife,  and  bound 
the  former  fast  in  his  chair. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  one  minute's  patience,' ' 
said  Pavel;  "  I  have  an  old  account  to  settle  here. 
Do  you  know  me?'' 

He  approached  the  chair,  and  plunged  his  burn- 
ing glance  into  the  very  eyes  of  the  Count ;  but 
the  old  soldier  maintained  his  dignity. 

"  Rebels  1"  he  cried,  addressing  the  boors,  and 
coldly  overlooking  Pavel,  "  What  would  you  of  me? 
Say  what  sum  will  satisfy  you.  Name  it !  Or  am 
I  to  purchase  tho  lives  of  my  family  by  a  renunci- 
ation of  my  rights?" 

"  Nothing  can  buy  t/iat!"  shouted  Stepan's  son. 
"  My  own  hand  brains  him  who  talks  of  sparing 
the  oppressor  or  his  brood.™  And  he  brandished, 
as  he  spoke,  his  keen,  flashing  scythe  over  the  head 
of  tho  General. 

"Wait,  Stepan !— wait,  yet  awhile !"  shouted 
Pavel ;  "  I  must  be  heard  by  this  prond  man  ! " 
He  placed  himself  straight  before  the  Count. 
"  Here, "  said  he,  "  look  well  at  ine,  whose  life  you 
have  embittered,  and  who  now  brings  his  thanks 
to  yon.  Your  son  insulted  me — struck  me — shot 
at  me ;  the  heir  in  whom  you  have  placed  your 
pride  and  your  love — who  left  no  place  in  your 
heart  for  charity  or  justice !  All  I  asked  was,  to 
be  suffered  to  depart  in  peace — to  be  allowed  to 
wander  an  exile  and  a  beggar  in  other  lands.  I 
would  have  gladly  toiled  for  my  daily  bread,  far  from 
this  cursed  place  and  the  contumely,  the  hardships 
of  a  serf's  life.  I  could  not,  would  not  live  a  serf ! 
Nothing  moved  you — nothing  touched  your  stony 
heart — not  my  passionate  appeals,  not  even  my 
passive  resignation!  The  serf  had  not  a  place  in 
your  remembrance.  My  father  had  beeu  one  before 
me;  why  should  I  not  bo  the  same?  But,  I  repeat 
it,  your  silent  scorn  was  not  enough — your  son's 
more  active  insolence  was  not  repressed;  he  struck 
me,  I  say!     Stepan,  hand  me  the  young  dog !" 

Until  that  moment  the  Countess  had  scarce 
shown  signs  of  life;  but  when  Casimir,  tightly 
bound  and  gagged,  yet  unhurt,  was  dragged  from 
among  the  peasants,  a  piercing  cry  escaped  her 
breast;  but  she  as  immediately  checked  herself, 
and  nerved  her  heart  to  endurance.  Pavel  ap- 
proached the  young  Count,  and,  after  eyeing  him 
for  a  moment,  struck  him  on  tho  face  with  his 
hard,  horny  hand.     Casimir  bounded  with  rage. 

"  There!"  said  Pavel,  "  One  score  is  washed  out 
between  us;  now  for  tho  next!"  and,  coolly  raising  a 
splendidly-mounted  Turkish  pistol,  just  seized  from 
among  Casimir's  store  of  arms,  he  levelled  it  at 
the  young  man. 

Another  cry  escaped  the  mother.  The  Indian 
at  the  stake  shows  not  a  more  unflinching  brow 


than  the  General;  and,  beyond  thai  cry,  which 
revealed  the  agony  within,  the  Countess,  too, 
seemed,  like  her  husband,  turned  to  stone. 

Pavel  paused  an  instant,  and  said,  "  Does  no  one 
here  plead  for  his  paltry  life  ?  Then,  kneel  to  me, 
Casimir  Stanoiki!    Kneel  to  the  serf!" 

The  slender  form  of  the  youth  remained  erect 
and  firm  as  ever.  Pavel  extended  his  arm — the 
report  rang — Casimir's  blood  reddened  his  parents' 
garments ! 

Savage  yells  now  filled  the  room;  and,  whilst 
many  forced  open  drawers  and  secretaries,  and 
seized  with  rapture  what  money  and  papers  they 
found — papers  which  they  meant  to  deliver  over 
to  the  Austrian  authorities,  as  their  best  shield 
agaiust  all  future  punishment,  and  which  ulti- 
mately caused  numerous  arrests  and  confiscations 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  ia  Russian 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  Gallicia — Pavel  watched  his 
victims;  Casimir  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death— 
the  Countess,  whom  Stepan 's  brutal  son  had  not 
spared,  covered  with  wounds,  lying  upon  her  hus- 
band's breast — and  the  old  General,  who,  though 
untouched,  seemed  dead  to  outward  sensations,  a 
carved  effigy  of  despair!  Pavel  would  permit  no 
one  to  go  near  the  Count. 

"He  dies  " — he  furiously  cried,  as  the  murderous 
Stepan  approached — "  he  dies  who  dares  so  much 
as  touch  a  hair  of  his  head !  The  Count  is  mine.  I 
will  suffer  no  one  to  come  between  us. 

The  peasants  now,  with  one  accord,  declared  their 
intention  of  proceeding  to  plunder  the  castle.  Many 
of  the  servants  were  killed,  and  the  survivors  badiy 
wounded—no  resistance,  therefore,  was  to  be  appre- 
hended; and,  before  succour  could  arrive,  if  any 
one  had  escaped  to  seek  it,  they  would  be  far  away. 
Their  only  fear  was  the  possible  return  of  the  little 
band  of  nobles  which  had  dispersed  that  afternoon. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  no  one  wished  to  go 
home  empty-handed. 

"  It  is  our  turn  to  gather  tithes  now,"  said  they 
to  the  Count,  as  they  left  him,  still  bound  to  bis 
chair,  with  his  murdered  son  and  wife  lying  at  his 
feet. 

The  peasants  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone — all 
alone  in  that  chamber  of  death.  The  tapers  threw 
a  feeble,  flickering  light  around,  revealing  but  near 
objects,  and  leaving^  the  space  beyond  it  gloom. 
Since  that  fatal  pistol-shot,  the  Count  had  shown 
no  signs  of  life.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke; 
and  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and  unnatural  in  that 
awful  stillness. 

"  What's  that?— Who's  there?  "  ho  said,  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  opposite 
corner,  where  two  fiery  eyeballs,  like  those  of  a 
wolf,  were  glaring  at  him. 

"  Leon, "  was  the  answer,  in  low,  guttural  accents. 

The  General  suffered  his  head  to  drop  on  hi* 
bosom,  as  if  hopeless  of  the  desired  relief  from  such 
a  hand.  But  nature  conquered  all  other  feelings; 
even  his  to rmon tor's  presence  was  a  relief  at  snch 
a  moment. 

"  Wretch ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  you  have,  indeed, 
any  remembrance  of  your  early  life — if  you  have  a 
spark  of  human  feeling  left — strike  this  old  breast 
—complete    your  work — and  I  will  say,  at  the 
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Throne  of  Judgment*  that  your  last  crime  was  one 
of  mercy." 

"  Yon  knew  no  pity  for  me,"  said  Pavel,  "  nor 
do  I  know  any  for  you.  I,  too,  would  have  thanked 
you  for  an  inch  of  cold  steel  in  my  breast,  instead 
of  the  undying  misory  that  has  eaten  into  my  very 
heart,  and  made  me  what  I  now  am." 

There  was  no  reply.  Half-an-hour  passed  away; 
hut  neither  Pavel  nor  the  Count  reckoned  time  as 
it  fled.  The  Parisian  bronze  clock  of  Loroy  on  the 
console  struck  eight ;  bat  its  silver  tone  was  not 
heard  by  either,  though  tho  silence  of  death  reigned 
in  that  fearful  chamber. 

When  the  peasants,  about  to  depart — having  laden 
all  the  conveyances,  of  whatever  kind,  belonging  to 
the  castle,  with  their  booty — returned  to  seek  Pavel, 
they  found  him  still  sitting,  in  the  same  meditative 
attitude,  in  the  corner.  They  approached  the  Count. 
Nature,  more  merciful  than  man,  had  freed  the 
poor  struggling  soul  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

On  hearing  that  his  victim  was  no  more,  Pavel 
iprang  to  his  feet;  and,  darting  towards  him,  in  his 
haste  struck  against  the  table,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
an  open  letter  and  a  miniature.  Some  strong  im- 
pulse, even  at  that  moment  of  excitement,  induced 
him  to  pause.  He  took  them  up,  looked  at  them, 
thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  hurried  from  the  chateau. 

As  the  peasants  went  home,  laden  with  their 
spoils,  they  passed  Duski's  dwelling.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  had  been  delayed  too  long  by  the  pack- 
ing of  his  goods  and  chattels.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  marauders,  who  hnng  him  over  his 
own  door-post — his  ingrate  heart  thus  paying  the 
forfeit  to  his  cupidity.  Some  days  later,  when  Sto- 
pan,  and  a  few  of  the  more  determined  of  the  rioters, 
appeared  before  tho  Austrian  authorities,  at  the 
nearest  town,  to  render  an  account  of  themselves, 
aud  deliver  up  the  papers  they  had  taken  from  the 
chateau  of  Stanoiki,  they  left  at  the  lunatic  asylum 
a  miserable  maniac.     The  maniac  was  Pavel. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine — so 
rapidly  and  wide  did  this  insurrection  spread — whe- 
ther any  one  family  fell  the  first  victims  of  popular 
fury,  their  misfortunes  serving  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  tumultuous  peasantry  elsewhere;  or  whethor, 
which  seems  more  likely,  the  movement  resulting 
from  one  and  the  same  cause,  was  simultaneous  in 
many  places.  But,  as  is  well  known,  castlo  after 
castle,  and  mansion  after  mansion,  were  attacked, 
some  of  whose  proprietors  attempted  to  hold  out 
against  the  mob,  with  the  desperation  of  men  who 
had  no  hope  in  front,  and  no  expedient  in  the  rear. 
For  where  could  they  turn  for  succour  ?  Not,  cer- 
tainly, to  the  Government,  against  which  they  were 
conspiring,  and  within  whose  power  they  would 
scarce  have  ventured  to  trust  themselves. 

The  Austrian  Government  stood,  then,  in  a  criti- 
cal position.  On  the  ono  hand,  the  nobles  oxpectcd 
signal  punishment  to  overtake  the  murderers  and 
despoilers  of  their  friends  and  relations ;  on  the 
other,  the  peasantry  anticipated  recompense  for 
their  fidelity,  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
having  gained  for  the  Emperor  so  easy  a  victory. 
If  the  Government  satisfied  the  lords,  and  huma- 
nity by  pursuing  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes 


with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  the  Poles  would) 
at  their  next  rising — and  no  leniency  could  prevent 
it — find  most  willing  tools  in  those  very  men  upon 
whose  ill-will  their  revolt  at  that  time  foundered. 

In  this  emergency,  Government  took  a  middle 
course.  Troops  were  sent  to  those  parts  where  tu- 
mults and  bloodshed  continued  unabated — princi- 
pally the  circle  of  Tarnow — for  the  double  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  rebel  nobles,  and  of  suppressing 
the  but  too  faithful  peasantry.  Justice  closed  its 
eyes  to  their  first  delinquencies;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  check  in  time  the  extension  of  such  horrors, 
which  would  otherwise  ramify  all  over  Gallicia,  and 
become  formidable  even  to  tho  authorities;  and 
thus  many  a  devoted  victim  was  spared. 

The  Emperor  then  issued  a  decree  which,  with- 
out abolishing  the  robot,  greatly  diminished  its 
hardships;  reducing  it,  in  fact,  to  the  system  that 
exists  in  Austria  Proper,  where  it  is  considerably 
softened  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  nobility. 
The  much  complained  of  supernumerary  days  of 
labour  at  harvest  time  were  suppressed,  and  the 
peasant's  cattle  were  no  longer  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  the  lord. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Government  had 
calculated  upon  a  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  peasantry  to  the  rebellious  measures  of  their 
masters;  but  it  had  not  foreseen,  and  was  altogether 
innocent  of,  its  tragic  development.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  persuade  the  Poles  to  think  so.  In  the 
aversion  with  which  they  aro  regarded  by  their 
peasants,  thoy  see  nought  but  the  fruit  of  Austrian 
intrigue.  But  an  impartial  judgment  must  admit 
that  the  semi-barbarism  in  which  they  have  suffered 
their  people  to  vegetate,  is  sufficient  to  explain  tho 
brutality  of  their  deeds.  This  view  of  the  case  is 
more  fully  and  ably  illustrated  in  the  following 
record  of  similar  events  in  Poland,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  tho  " Annual  Register"  for  the  year 
1768  :— 

"  An  insurrection  of  the  Greek  peasants,  which  now  happened, 
in  the  province  of  Kiova  and  the  Ukraine,  was  attended  with  such 
circumstances  of  barbarous  and  inhuman  cruelty,  that  it  seemed 
to  take  off  from  tho  horror  of  many  of  those  scenes  which  this 
unhappy  country  had  already  presented.  These  peasants,  who 
had  long  groaned  under  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  cruel  mas- 
ter*, were  now  a  signal  instance  of  the  badness  of  that  policy 
which  would  deprive  aoy  part  of  the  community  of  their  rights 
as  men,  and  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  The  poor, 
in  all  countries,  meet  with  much  injury  and  oppression  from  the 
£reat  and  the  rich ;  yet  wo  find,  that  where  they  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  almost  any  degree  of  the  common-rights  of  mankind, 
and  to  partake  of  the  general  gifts  of  nature,  they  will,  in  times 
of  public  distress,  adhere  to  the  fortune  of  their  superiors  with 
the  most  persevering  fidelity,  and  freely  speud  their  blood  in  the 
defence  of  benefits  of  which  they  partake  so  small  a  share.  But 
in  the  country  of  which  we  treat,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
can  claim  no  rights,  the  cruel  hour  of  weakness  and  distress  was 
instantly  seized  upon  as  the  happy  opportunity  to  revenge  upon 
their  masters  all  the  past  injuries  and  oppressions  which  they 
had  suffered  from  them. 

"  The  peasants,  accordingly,  finding  that  most  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  and  many  of  the  beet  men,  were  drawn 
out  of  the  country,  assembled  in  great  bodies,  and'  committed  the 
most  savage  cruelties ;  murdering,  without  distinction,  gentlemen, 
ecclesiastics,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  United  Greeks ;  and  sparing 
neither  women  nor  children.  The  Sieur  Dessert,  Governor  of 
Palawocs,  and  his  lieutenant,  having  fortunately  got  timely  infor- 
mation of  their  designs  from  the  Bishop  of  the  United  Greeks, 
saved  their  lives  by  Hying  to  liowna,  in  Volhynia;  but  the 
barbarous,  peasants  massacred  the  Bishop  for  his  humanity,   The, 
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Governor  of  Simla  had  so  little  notice  of  his  danger,  that  he 
escaped  to  Rowna  in  his  ahirt  only,  and  left  his  wife  and  child 
sacrifice*  to  their  Airy.  Fifty  Prussian  haasarda,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  the  country  buying  horses,  were  murdered  by 
them,  under  pretence  that  they  were  Polish  gentlemen  in  dis- 
fmise.  To  the  Jews  they  bore  a  particular  animosity,  as  they 
had  been  long  employed  by  the  nobility  as  stewards,  in  the 
management  of  their  estates,  in  which  office  they  treated 
these  people  with  great  cruelty  and  oppression ;  who  now 
took  a  most  cruel  revenge,  slaughtered  many  thousands  of  them, 
burnt  their  houses,  destroyed  their  books  and  papers,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  leave  no  vestige  that  they  had  ever  existed 


among  them.  Having  called  in  the  Haydamaelcs,  or  ZaporouAi 
Cossacks,  to  their  assistance,  they  seemed  to  threaten  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  country ;  whole  starostiea,  districts,  towns,  vil- 
lages, were  sacked  and  burned ;  and  the  devastation  they  made 
was  beyond  description.  Count  Potocki,  Vaivode  of  Kiow,  had  no 
less  than  ten  towns,  and  one-hundrcd-and-thirty  villages,  de- 
stroyed in  his  own  territories." 

Indeed,  one  need  not  restrict  oneself  to  the  History 
of  Poland,  to  perceive  how  adverse  to  man's  nature 
was  the  feudal  system.  Similar  atrocities  have  been 
its  results  in  other  countries,  at  various  epochs. 


THERE    AND    BACK    AGAIN. 

A  HEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY, 
BY    JAME8    AUGUSTUS    ST.    JOHN, 
Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,"  "  Margaret  Ravenscroft,"  "  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,"&e. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  SOIREE. 

Whek  one  has  been  riding  for  several  hours,  whe- 
ther in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  it  is  often  agreeable 
to  take  a  stroll  on  foot,  especially  through  the  streets 
of  a  strange  town,  where  everything  one  sees  is  new. 
This  opinion  I  shared  in  common  with  the  Dalmatian 
and  the  Milanese ;  so,  having  ordered  a  late  dinner, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  called  supper,  we  sallied 
forth  to  sec  the  lions  of  Nove. 

All  travellers  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  an  Italian 
evening.  The  air  you  breathe  seems  to  be  an  intoxi- 
cating fluid,  which  induces  some  degree  of  soft  languor, 
while  it  excites  and  exhilarates.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  feeling.  There  is  a  sort  of  perfume  floating 
about  you,  which  is  neither  that  of  groves  nor  gardens, 
nor  yet  of  artificial  composition.  It  appears  to  descend 
from  above,  and  to  impregnate  every  particle  of  the 
atmosphere ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  radiant  with 
golden  light,  and  put  into  a  gentle,  undulating  motion 
by  the  breeze. 

It  is  delicious,  when  certain  trains  of  thought  come 
over  you,  to  slip  away  from  company,  and  be  alone ; 
hut  it  is  best  when   accident  effects  the  purpose  for 
you.     As  we  walked  along,  I  could  hear  through  the 
open  windows  the  rocking  of  cradles,  and  the  sweet- 
est lullabies  sung  over  half-sleeping  infants.  No  sound 
in  nature  is  so  sweet  as  a  mother's  voice,  when  she  is 
hushing  the  child  of  her  love  to  rest.    There  is  some- 
thin<*  seraphic  in  it.    All  the  charities,  and  loves,  and 
happiness  of  our  earliest  years,  rise  up  from  the  depth 
of  the  past,  as  we  listen.    We  fancy  that  Heaven  is 
listening  with  us,  and  pouring  abundant  blessings  on 
the  scene.  Oh,  how  sacred  a  thing  a  mother  is !  What 
religion  is  in  her  love!    How  she  prays,  and  yearns, 
and  watches  over  the  cradle,  looking   forward  and 
backward  through  time,  weaving  bright  destinies  for 
her  child,  or  dreaming  of  moments  when  her  own  soul 
was  first  steeped  in  the  Elysium  of  delight,  and  the 
baby  she  is  now  gazing  on  began  to  be. 

Turning  a  corner,  we  entered  a  street,  down  which 
the  sun  was  throwing  a  flood  of  glory,  sheathing 
the  walls  and  eaves  with  gold,  and  glittering  with 
dnyylittg  brightness  on  the  casements.  At  the  entrance 
of  a  lofty  porte-cochere^  sat  a  young  woman,  with  a 


cradle  by  her  side,  which  she  rocked  occasionally 
with  her  right  foot,  keeping  time  with  the  other  on 
the  ground.  She  was  gathering  up  a  rent  in  a  white 
lace  veil,  which  hung  in  graceful  folds  over  her  dark 
dress,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  her  figure. 
In  a  low,  sweet  voice,  she  murmured,  rather  than  sung, 
a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  I  stood  still  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture. At  first  her  various  avocations  prevented  her 
from  noticing  me ;  but  when  she  did,  pointing  to  an 
empty  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  cradle,  she  politely 
invited  me  to  sit  down.  I  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
invitation,  but  immediately  taking  the  proffered  chair, 
began  the  conversation  by  enquiring,  very  superfluously 
I  admit,  whose  child  that  was  in  the  cradle.  She  re- 
plied  it  was  her  own ;  and  then,  uncovering  its  face  a 
little  more,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  like  her. 

"Very,"  I  replied,  "for  it  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel." 

Without  noticing  the  compliment  to  herself,  which, 
however,  was  not  meant  to  be  a  compliment,  since  it 
was  the  simple  truth,  she  exclaimed : — 

"You  say  true,  sir — it  is  like  an  angel ;  and  when 
you  came  up  I  was  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing.  I  do  so  twenty  times 
a-day — I  am  so  happy ! " 

"  And  where  is  its  father  ?"  I  enquired. 

"He  has  just  gone  down  into  the  town,"  she  an- 
swered, "  to  buy  something  for  me ;  he  is  so  good. 
You  must  stay  till  he  comes  back — he  will  be  here 
presently." 

Just  at  that  moment  I  made  the  discovery  that  m\ 
companions  had  disappeared.  But  it  did  not  signify. 
I  was  determined  to  wait  till  the  husband  came  hack, 
provided  he  did  not  make  a  very  long  stay;  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  conversation. 

"  Do  many  strangers  pass  through  Nove  ?*  said  I. 

"I  don't  know;  I  seldom  go  out,  except  when  I 
take  the  bambino  into  the  fields." 

And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?'* 
Just  a  year  and  five  weeks  last  Tuesday;  and 
yet,  it  already  seems  an  age,  I  have  enjoyed  so  much 
happiness  in  it." 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  Spanish  proverb, 
that ( a  year  of  pleasure  passes  like  a  fleeting  dream, 
while  a  moment  of  misfortune  seems  an  age  of  pain.' " 
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"  I  don't  know  what  misfortune  means.  I  have 
never  lost  a  person  I  loved.  My  father  and  mother 
are  living,  with  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  all  younger 
than  I,  and  all  at  home." 

"  And  so  you  think,"  said  I, "  that  happiness  length- 
ens time?" 

"  Oh,  very  much, "  she  replied ;  "  for  though,  as  you 
see,  I  am  young,  still,  I  almost  fancy  I  have  lived  for 
ever.  I  can't  tell  when  I  began  to  think — when  I  be- 
gan to  feel — when  I  begau  to  be  happy.  I  have  always 
been  happy!  Did  you  ever  look  on  the  water  at  sun- 
set, and  observe  how  the  sun's  wake  stretches  away 
into  the  distance,  till  you  don't  know  where  it  ends; 
but  it  is  all  golden  and  glittering,  and,  though  every 
wavelet  seems  like  the  other,  they  are  all  bright — all 
alive  with  pleasure  ?  It  has  been  exactly  so  with  my 
life — nothing  but  one  endless  streak  of  sunshine.  But 
look, "  cried  she,  "  there  is  my  husband.  Ah !  see  how 
he  smiles  as  he  comes  along ;  he  is  so  glad  to  come 
back  to  me.  Dear  Giuseppe,"  said  she,  as  he  ap- 
proached, "  here  is  a  strange  gentleman  who  has  been 
admiring  our  child,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  saying 
I  don't  know  what." 

Giuseppe  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
as  proud  as  his  wife  of  the  little  boy  who  constituted 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  happiness.     He  had  been 
out  buying  something  for  supper,  he  said.  He  had  it 
in  his  hand  in  a  little  basket,  and  invited  me  to  join 
them.     I  sincerely  wished  I  could,  but  my  travelling 
companions  would  have  thought  it  unkind;  so,  bid- 
ding the  happy  pair  a  good  evening,  and  promising  to 
call  if  I  ever  again  passed  through  Nove,  I  took  my 
leave — not,  however,  without  kissing  the  young  Giu- 
seppe, who  took  it,  wrapt  in  balmy  slumbers,  without 
waking.     At  the  end  of  the  street  I  met  my  friends, 
who  were  coming  back  in  search  of  me.     We  then 
continued  our  walk,  and,  shortly  after  sunset,  reached 
the  square,  where,    from   the   windows   of  a   large, 
line  house,  we  heard  strains  of  very  delicious  music, 
issuing  like  a  flood.      The  Milanese  affected  a  great 
passion » for  singing ;  so,  requesting  us  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, he  stepped  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
stood  wide  open,  and,  entering  the  hall,  found  there 
a  soldier,  who  informed  Mm  it  was  the  Governor's 
house,  adding,  with  extraordinary  politeness,  that  he 
might  go  up  stairs  into  an  unoccupied  room,  and  listen 
to  the  music,  if  be  liked. 

"  The  Governor,"  said  he,  "  is  a  very  good  gentle- 
man; and  I  know  1  shall  not  offend  him  by  taking  the 
liberty  to  invite  you. " 

"  But  I  have  two  friends  waiting  for  me  in  the 
square,' '  answered  the  Milanese. 

"Ask  them  in  also,"  said  the  soldier. 
When  our  free-and-easy  friend  came  out,  and  re- 
lated the  circumstance  to  us,  we  laughed  heartily; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  we  could  hear  the  music 
much  better  where  we  were,  and,  secondly,  because 
we  thought  the  soldier  was  exceeding  his  duty,  and  that 
we  should,  probably,  be  ejected  very  unceremoniously 
by  the  Governor  when  he  came  to  learn  how  matters 
stood.    Upon  the  assurance  of  our  Carbonaro,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  all  right,  we  entered  the  house, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  soldier  up  stairs  into  a 
small  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  party  were  as- 
sembled.    Here,  he  said,  we  might  sit  as  long  as  we 
pleased  j  and  when  we  were  tired,  we  had  only  to  come 


downstairs,  and  he  would  let  us  out.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  lady  singing;  and  it  immediately  struck 
me  that  I  had  heard  her  voice  before,    It  was  so  rich, 
so  full,  so  sweet,  there  could  be,  I  thought,  but  one 
such  in  the  world.     It  must  be — it  was — Carlotta's. 
I  trembled  slightly.  This,  then,  was  perhaps  her  home — 
this  her  father's  house ;  and  here  I  should  lose  her  com- 
pany. My  speculations  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Governor,  who  approached  us  with  a  smile  and  a 
bow,  and  begged  we  would  do  him  the  honour  to  join 
his  party,  which  consisted,  he  said,  of  a  few  musical 
friends,  got  together  in  a  hurry,  to  hear  a  lady  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Nove.     We  excused  ourselves,  on 
the  ground  of  being  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  road; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
the  liberty  we  had  taken.     He  felt  quite  gratified,  he 
said,  that  we  should  have  done  him  so  much  honour. 
Finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  he  left  us;  and  we 
were  beginning  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat,  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  entered,  and,  with  a  sweetness  and 
a  grace  altogether  irresistible,  insisted  on  our  entering 
the  salon.     When  we  did,  Carlotta  rose,  and,  coming 
half  across  the  room  to  meet  me,  exclaimed, 

"How  very  fortunate!    Mamma  and  I  were  just 
saying  how  much  we  should  have  liked  you  to  be 
here.   But  we  were  not  aware  you  knew  the  Governor. " 
In  reply,  I  related  to  her  the  manner  of  our  introduc- 
tion ;  at  which  she  laughed  very  heartily,  and  then  took 
me  over  to  repeat  it  to  Madame  B .  Never,  per- 
haps, did  three  greater  Guys  make  their  appearance  at 
a  party.  We  were  covered  with  dust  from  head  to  foot, 
had  been  smoking  cigars ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  with 
my  long  beard  and  northern  costume,  I  must  have  ap- 
peared the  strangest  of  all  figures.  The  Governor's  lady 
was  puzzled,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  asked 
Carlotta  if  I  were  not  an  Africano.   There  is,  in  the  Ita- 
lians, an  innate  taste  which  enables  them  to  do  every- 
thing with  grace.  The  apartment  in  which  we  were  now 
assembled  was  full  of  elegance.    The  lamps,  from  which 
the  light  was  diffused  on  all  sides,  were  modelled  after 
the  antique.     The  furniture  was  rich,  without  being 
gaudy ;  and  the  dresses  and  figures  of  the  women  su- 
perb.   Upon  the  whole,  the  men  were  less  striking. 
Possibly  I  am  incompetent  to  comprehend  the  physiog- 
nomies of  musical  men,  which  always  appear  to  me 
wanting  in   expression,  especially  in  countries  like 
Piedmont,  where  the  political  feeling  is  not  permitted 
to  develop  itself,  and  impart  grandeur  and  decision  to 
the  countenance.    Men  are  there  musical,  because  they 
can  be  nothing  else.     It  helps  to  plunge  them  into 
that  dreamy  state  in  which  a  slave  should  pass  his 
days — humming,  whispering,  crowding  round  pianos, 
fanning  ladies'  faces,  and  talking  nonsense.     It  is  a 
woeful  existence,  worse  than  that  led  in  many  depart- 
ments of  Dante's  Hell ;    and  yet  men  exist  for  ages 
under  such  circumstances !    And  the  women,  what  are 
they  born  to  ?    Let  Iago  explain  for  me — "  To  suckle 
fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

It  is  a  godsend  in  the  country  to  catch  four  or  five 
strangers  at  once,  just  to  break  the  monotony  of  life. 
Persons  who  circulate  perpetually  among  each  other, 
gradually  subside  into  a  sort  of  animate  clocks,  that 
go  on  ticking  for  years,  neither  louder  nor  lower,  be- 
side each  other.  Tick,  tick,  tick,  from  morning  till 
night,  without  the  slightest  variation.  They  may  be  very 
good  people,  altogether,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  without 
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vice;  but  their  conversation  is  like  ratsbane,  and  enough 
to  kill  one  with  a  single  dose — and  yet,  as  1  have  said, 
it  does  not  kill,  but  only  induces  mental  lethargy,  in 
which  state  men  reach  the  age  of  Methuselah.  Yet  their 
existence,  methinks,  very  much  resembles  that  of  a 
toad  in  a  stone;  they  turn  about,  they  hum,  they 
mutter,  they  dream,  they  lie  for  ease  now  on  this  side, 
and  now  on  that,  and  their  blood  congeals  within  them 
into  a  sort  of  virtuous  paste,  which  has  no  more 
motion  in  it  than  a  standing  pool. 

At  supper,  Carlotta  could  not  avoid  whispering  to 
me,  "  What  would  you  take  to  settle  down  here  at 
Nove  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  Nothing  short  of  yourself,"  I  replied ;  "  but  with 
you,  I  could  settle  anywhere,  and  be  happy." 

"I  doubt  it,*'  answered  she ;  "  and  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  don't  believe  cither  you  or  any  one  else  could 
make  me  happy  long  in  a  place  like  this.  A  night  and 
a  single  party  c&haust  all  its  vitality.  I  am  glad  we  are 
to  be  off  to-morrow. " 

This-  was  one  side  of  the  picture.  Shortly  after,  I 
found  myself  beside  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked 
me  what  pleasure  I  could  find  in  wandering  about  the 
world,  leaving  all  my  friends,  breaking  all  my  old  asso- 
ciations, "  and  laying  in, "added  she,  "  a  store  of  restless- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  vour  davs.1 '  She  said  she  had 
never  quitted  Nove,  which  everv  year  acquired  fresh 
charms  for  her. 

"In  its  quiet  little  churchyard,"  said  she,  "all  my 
forefathers  lie  buried;  and  I  often  go  there  to 
count  them  over,  and  sit  down  and  shed  tears  of 
pleasure  on  their  graves.  What  tranquillity  we  enjoy! 
what  a  blissful  ignorance  of  all  that  passes  in  the  great 
world!  My  husband  is  contented  with  me,  and  I  with 
him;  and  neither  of  us  would  change  our  situation  for 
the  best  in  Italy.  We  have  three  dear  little  children 
asleep ;  and  if  yon  could  but  sec  their  happy  faces  when 
they  first  awake  and  kiss  me  in  the  morning !  They 
send  a  thrill  of  delight  through  my  whole  frame ;  and. 
morning  and  evening,  on  my  knees,  I  offer  up  only  this 
prayer,  that  such  as  my  state  now  is,  it  may  continue 
for  ever.  Writh  all  the  friends  you  see  here,  we  have 
been  familiar  from  childhood.  The  women  were  brought 
up  in  the  same  convent ;  the  men  went  to  school  with 
my  husband.  Wre  are  like  one  family.  We  pray  in 
the  same  church,  we  shall  all  be  buried  in  the  same 
churchyard;  and  we  hope/'  added  she,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  that  we  shall  all  hereafter  meet  in  the  same 
Heaven." 

"  God  grant  it ! "  cried  I,  greatly  touched  by  the 
earnestness  of  her  manner.  I  felt  my  spirit  rebuked ; 
and  saw  that  happiness  may  be  tasted  everywhere, 
though  not,  perhaps,  by  one  who  has  once  known  what 
it  is  to  wander  and  be  alone,  and  craves  the  excitement 
of  perpetual  change. 

My  friend  the  Carbonaro  had  been  trying  hard  all 
1  he  evening  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  a  musical  young 
lady,  but  without  success.  The  Dalmatian  listened  to 
the  music  almost  in  silence,  but  yet  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  evening  much.  It  was  one  o'clock  iu  the  morning 
when  we  returned  to  our  inn,  where  innumerable  oaths 
had  been  showered  on  us  by  cooks  and  waiters  for 
ordering  a  dinner,  and  not  coming  back  to  eat  it ; 
though,  of  course,  it  was  not  forgotten  next  morning  in 
the  bill. 


CHAPTER  XV11. 
"  MOXSIEUR  DUFF  EST  MORT." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  pleasure  should  be  so  mono- 
tonous, otherwise  I  should  never  grow  weary  of  relating 
my  conversations  with  Carlotta,  which  often  made  me 
forget  whether  we  were  going  up  or  down  hill,  whether 
the  prospect  was  picturesque  or  otherwise — in  short, 
everything  but  ourselves.  We  picked  up  at  Nove  a 
new  set  of  companions,  consisting  of  an  English  officer 
and  his  family,  who  intended  to  proceed  with  ns  as  far 
as  Genoa.  They  were  all  of  them  very  agreeable;  and 
the  father,  who  had  often  gone  the  road  before,  pro- 
posed, when  we  became  tolerably  familiar,  that  we, 
should  spend  the  following  Sunday  at  a  lovely  village 
in  the  Apennines,  where,  he  said,  he  had  once  staid  a 
whole  day.  Wc  then  began  to  compare  notes,  and  found 
that  wc  had  for  some  time  been  neighbours,  he  having 
lived  at  a  chateau  near  Morges,  while  I  was  at  Lausanne. 
Of  that  chateau  he  related  many  curious  particulars, 
of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  I  only  remember  the 
following.  As  he  spoke  Italian  perfectly,  he  related 
it  in  that  language,  for  the  benefit  of  Carlotta  and  her 
mamma: — 

"One  night,"  he  said,  "in  the  depth  of  winter, 
having  staid  up  late  in  my  library,  I  retired  late  to 
bed.  The  snow  had  been  falling  for  hours,  so  that  the 
whole  country  round  was  deeply  covered  with  it.  A 
strong  wind,  meanwhile,  was  blowing,  and  beating  the 
flakes  against  my  window,  which  shook  and  rattled,  and 
conspired,  with  uneasy  thoughts,  to  keep  me  awake. 
The  old  clock  of  the  chateau  had  already  told  twelve, 
and  one,  and  two;  and  still  I  could  not  sleep.  There 
is  an  odd  sensation  produced,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Alps,  by  a  snow-storm,  which  seems  to  he 
engaged  in  wrapping  a  winding-sheet  around  the  earth, 
and  preparing  it  for  its  everlasting  rest.  I  had  a  blazing 
wood-fire  in  my  room ;  and  I  got  out  of  bed  every  now 
and  then  to  cast  fresh  logs  upon  it,  and  keep  myself 
comfortable.  Now  and  then,  too,  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
for  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  it  filled  the  air,  and 
allowed  no  passage  for  a  single  ray  of  light,  though 
the  moon  was  at  that  moment  shining,. I  knew,  on  the 
backs  of  the  clouds,  and  rendering  them  luminous  for 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  Alps.  Presently  I  heard 
;  the  bell  of  the  castle  sound  faintly,  as  it  shook  the  snow 
off  its  back,  and  tried  to  thaw  itself  with  motion. 
Ding,  dong,  it  went,  with  a  chill  and  low  sound; 
which,  however,  wakened  my  man  Francois,  who,  in 
anything  but  the  best  humour  in  the  world,  dressed, 
and  descended  to  the  gate.  Presently  I  heard  him 
knocking  at  my  bed-room  door. 

"  *  What  do  you  want,  Francois  ?'  enquired  I. 

" '  If  you  please,  sir,'  answered  he,  *  here  are  two 
young  women  who  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 

"  '  With  me,'  I  exclaimed,  *  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ? 
Tell  them  I  am  in  bed,  Francois,  and  that  thev  had 
better  come  to-morrow.' 

"'They  say,  sir,'  answered  Francois,  'that  Mr. 
Duff  is  dead,  and  that  they  must  speak  with  you.' 

"'Mr.  Duff!'  cried  I;  'Mr.  Duff!— Who  is  this 
Mr.  Duff?' 

" '  Don't  know,  sir,'  answered  Francois ;  * bnt  yon 
had  better  see  the  young  women,  who  are  all  this  while 
shivering  in  the  snow,  and  thev  will  explain  nil  abont 
Mr.  Duff.' 
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u  *  Well,  bring  them  up,*  said  I,  rather  amused  and 
interested ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  got  out  of  bed,  gave  the 
fire  an  additional  poke,  just  to  produce  a  fine  blaze, 
put  my  night-lamp  ou  the  table,  and,  wrapping  myself 
in  a  warm  dressing-gown,  with  a  thick  nightcap  on  my 
head,  stood  prepared  to  receive  my  strange  visitors. 

"  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  two  timid 
girls,  pushing  two  greyhounds  before  them,  as  if  by  way 
of  protection;  and,  simultaneously,  as  they  entered, 
both  exclaimed — 

'  Monsieur  Duff  est  mort* 

They  were,  both  of  them,  thickly  powdered  with 
snow,  which  they  might  as  well  have  shaken  off  out- 
side, had  they  thought  of  it ;  but  in  they  came,  bringing 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  cold  night  air  with  them.  The 
chill  went  to  my  bones.  Nothing ,  but  the  points  of 
their  features  were  visible ;  and,  as  they  held  the  grey- 
hounds by  their  leashes,  they  looked  like  so  many  fe- 
male Irankensteins,  or  animated  icicles — exclaiming, 
again  and  again,  'Monsieur  Duff  est  mort* 

"  Somewhat  amused  at  this  sort  of  grim  comedy,  I 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  supposing  he  is,  what  is  that  to 
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They  replied,  '  You  must  go  with  us,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven;  for  Monsieur  Duff  est  wort. ' 

"  *  But  explain,  my  dears,'  said  I,  '  in  what  way  am 
I  concerned  with  Mr.  DuiFs  death  ?  He  is  no  relation 
of  mine.' 

"  'But  there  is  a  lady/  said  they,  ' reduced  to  de- 
spair by  his  death,  and  she  wants  to  consult  you;  and 
it  is  for  her  that  we  have  come.'  And  then  they  mur- 
mured to  themselves,  *  Monsieur  Duff  est  mort.9 

"  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  cry  '  Hang  Monsieur 
Duff,  and  you  too  ;'  but  remembering  that  there  was  a 
lady  iu  the  case,  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  re- 
tire to  the  next  room,  where  Francois  usually  kept  a 
good  lire,  I  would  dress,  and  be  with  them  immediately. 
As  Prancois  assisted  me  to  huddle  on  my  clothes,  he 
said  he  had  strong  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  my 
going  out  on  such  a  night  with  these  young  women. 
"  *  Who  knows,' said  he, 'that  they  arc  not  the  accom- 
plices of  robbers,  sent  here  to  entice  you  forth,  that 
they  may  rob  and  murder  you,  and  throw  your  body 
into  some  hollow,  where  it  may  lie  caked  in  snow 
till  next  spring,  by  winch  time  they  will  have  escaped, 
and  baffled  all  suspicion  ?' 

"'Well,  Francois,'  said  I,  'that  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. The  idea  of  being  disposed  of  that  way  all  the 
winter  is  unpleasant,  especially  as  nobody  will  be  hanged 
for  it;  no,  nor  even  sent  to  the  maisoti  de  force, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing.  However,  I  am  not 
much  afraid  of  these  wenches  and  their  greyhounds, 
and  so  shall  go  along  with  them  to  see  all  about  Mon- 
sieur Duff's  death,  and  the  lady  he  has  left  behind.' 

"  Francois  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  no  more, 
but  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  a  doomed  man,  and 
accompanied  us  sorrowfully  to  the  gate  of  the  chateau, 
lighted  by  two  lanterns,  which,  I  ought  to  have  ob- 
served before,  the  girls  carried  in  their  hands.  As 
the  gate  of  the  chateau  closed  behind  us,  I  own  I  felt 
rather  uncomfortable.  The  snow,  already  above  our 
knees,  was  still  falling  thick ;  and  the  lanterns,  as  the 
girls  scrambled  on  before  me,  looked  like  two  huge 
glowworms  traversing  the  vapoury  tail  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Noiseless  were  our  footsteps,  and  slow  our 
progress.    The  trees  on  either  hand  looked  chill  and 


ghostlike,  as  they  swung  to  and  fro,  and  straggled  with 
the  snow-storm,  groaning  sadly,  through  all  their 
boughs,  as  though  lamenting  my  coming  fate.  Of 
course  there  was  no  trace  of  road,  or  path,  or  mark  of 
any  kind  by  which  to  steer  our  course. 

" '  Young  women,'  cried  I,  at  lengthy  *  do  you  know 
your  way  at  all ;  and  are  you  quite  sure  we  are  going 
towards  Morges?' 

"  'Perfectly/  replied  both  of  them;  and  then  they 
muttered  in  chorus,  '  Monsieur  Duff  est  mort.9 

"Scarcely  had  they  advanced  ten  paces  further,  when 
both  made  a  strange  somersault,  the  lanterns  disap- 
peared, and,  throwing  up  their  heels,  the  girls  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  plunged  forward  into  an  abyss  of  snow. 

"I  hope  the  practice  is  peculiar  to  me  of  swear- 
ing on  such  occasions.  Other  people,  most  likely, 
utter  pious  ejaculations.  For  myself,  the  habits  of  the 
camp  eome  over  me,  and  prove  too  strong  for  every 
better  feeling.  After  indulging  myself  with  the  luxury 
of  a  few  oaths,  which  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  mend  the  mat- 
ter, I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  grope  in  the 
snow  for  my  lost  guides.  To  my  extreme  surprise, 
I  found,  on  making  the  experiment  with  my  stick, 
that  the  soft  snow  in  front  of  me  was  of  enormous 
depth,  or  at  least  appeared  so.  In  a  second  or  two  I 
heard  a  struggling,  and  a  murmuring ;  and  the  words 
issued  from  the  snow — '  Help  me,  oh  help !'  It  was 
as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  cold  was  intense. 

" '  Where  are  you,  old  girl  ?'  cried  I,  addressing  the 
speaker. 

'"Here,  monsieur, here,'  answered  she;  and  then  a 
lump  of  snow  seemed  to  get  into  her  mouth  and  stop 
her  utterance. 

"  Just  at  that  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  to  per- 
ceive one  of  the  lanterns  emerge  from  the  snow  about 
two  yards  in  front,  and  the  bearer  after  it.  What 
had  become  of  the  other  girl  and  the  greyhounds, 
seemed  a  mystery.  However,  in  due  time  the  second 
lantern  made  its  appearance ;  and  then,  turning  a  little 
to  the  right,  I  saw  the  two  dogs  standing  on  what  was 
evidently  a  narrow  bridge,  which  the  young  women  had 
just  contrived  to  miss.  By  following  the  track  of  the 
greyhounds,  I  easily  found  my  way  across ;  aud  on  we 
went.  Of  course,  I  had  long  ago  dismissed  from  my 
mind  all  idea  of  robbers  and  foul  play  of  any  kind,  for 
the  two  girls  were  obviously  as  innocent  as  lambs,  and 
had  no  fault  but  that  of  extreme  silliness.  Presently 
we  got  into  a  road,  as  we  discovered  from  the  hedges 
and  trees  on  both  sides ;  but  had  not  walked  on  it  long 
before  we  were  startled  by  an  infernal  noise  be- 
hind. I  had  been  in  the  East,  and  fancied  it  could  be 
nothing  else  thau  a  troop  of  jackals  sweeping  over  the 
desert  after  a  gazelle.  Every  moineut  the  frantic  yells 
came  closer  and  closer.  It  was  clearly  a  chase  of  some 
kind — of  dogs  or  devils.  We  stood  aside  to  let  it  pass ; 
and,  by  lantern-light,  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  large 
animal  darting  through  the  snow,  and  several  others  in 
pursuit  of  it. 

" '  lis  sont  les  lovps,  monsieur!9  cried  the  girls. 

The  greyhounds  hid  themselves,  trembling,  behind 
the  ample  petticoats  of  their  mistresses ;  and  we  all 
three,  I  fancy,  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  At  all 
events,  I  can  answer  for  myself.  The  wolves  had 
driven  Monsieur  Duff  out  of  the  heads  of  the  girls,  who 
repeated,  again  and  again,  'They  arc  wolves,  sir.'   We 
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listened  attentively.  The  yelling  swept  on,  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  length  ceased  to  be  heard.  We 
then  pushed  on,  and,  in  a  short  time,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  a  few  lights  twinkling  in  the  windows  of 
Morges.  I  had  swallowed  a  great  deal  of  snow,  which, 
every  time  I  opened  my  mouth,  blew  into  it ;  and  was 
now  longing  for  a  sip  of  eau  de  tic,  to  melt  my  inner 
man,  and  set  my  blood  in  motion.  This  I  promised 
myself  as  soon  as  we  should  enter  the  town,  whatever 
might  become  of  Monsieur  Duff;  but,  to  my  extreme 
disgust,  I  found  what  1  ought  in  all  reason  to  have 
expected,  that  every  door  was  close  shut,  and  every 
soul  in  the  town  asleep,  save  some  few  lone  watchers, 
who  sat  by  the  bed  of  sickness  or  death.  Presently 
we  arrived  at  the  house  in  which  lay  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Monsieur  Duff;  and  a  very  strange  ap- 
pearance it  presented.  A  narrow  staircase,  sheltered 
by  vast  projecting  eaves,  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
first  floor;  and  on  every  step  was  a  candle  burning  in 
a  horn  lantern.  The  girls  mounted,  and  I  followed 
them.  By  this  time,  we  were  thickly  crusted  with 
snow,  which  had  frozen  to  our  dress,  and  given  us  the 
appearance  of  three  bears  just  rolled  out  of  their  den 
in  the  mountains.  When  I  reached  the  door  of  Mon- 
sieur Duff's  apartment,  I  saw  a  lady  sitting  by  a  bed 
at  the  further  extremity,  aud  on  either  side  a  row  of 
women,  each  with  a  candle  in  her  hand ;  and  as  we  en- 
tered they  all  rose  simultaneously,  and  muttered,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice,  '  Monsieur  Duff  est  rnort ! '  For  the 
moment,  1  almost  fancied  myself  present  at  some  melo- 
drama in  a  theatre,  so  wild  and  fantastic  did  the  whole 
scene  appear.  However,  I  marched  forward  towards 
the  bed,  where  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  There,  as  I  said,  sat  a  lady,  cryiug  bit- 
terly, with  her  right  hand  supporting  her  head,  and 
her  left  arm  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  dressed 
hi  military  uniform,  and  with  a  long  pipe  in  its  mouth. 
At  first  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  determine  whether  1 
ought  to  laugh,  which  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  do, 
or  to  be  sympathetic  and  sentimental.  I  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and,  addressing  the  lady  in  French, 
enquired  whether  I  could  do  anything  for  her. 

" '  Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! '  she  exclaimed, '  Monsieur  Buff  est 
uori* 

" '  Je  le  cois  bien'  said  I ;  '  who  is  Monsieur  Duff, 
and  why  do  you  lament  his  death  ? ' 

"She  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  French 
women  I  have  ever  seen ;  of  most  elegant  figure,  and 
polished  manners.  Raising  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and 
casting  on  me  a  deprecating  look,  she  replied, 

"  •  I  loved  Monsieur  Duff. ' 

"'And ' 

" '  Was  not  his  wife !  I  met  him  in  Paris.  He 
persuaded  me  to  fly  with  him.  We  came  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and  here,  in  this  house,  he  took  to  drinking 
brandy,  and  never  paused  till  he  died.  Nothing  I  could 
say  had  any  influence  over  him.  Every  day  he  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  intoxication.  Yesterday  morning 
the  post  brought  him  an  English  letter,  which  I  have 
here  in  my  bosom,  though  I  cannot  read  it.  He 
glanced  over  its  contents,  and,  drunk  as  ho  was,  turned 
pale  and  trembling  He  then  drew  a  little  miniature 
from  his  bosom,  which  he  kissed  several  times,  after 
which  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and,  drinking 
off  a  large  tumbler  of  it,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  stiff 
dead/ 


"This  short,  sad  recital  was  interrupted  every  moment 
by  sobs  and  tears ;  and  at  the  conclusion  she  took  the 
letter  from  her  bosom,  and  gave  it  me  to  read.  The  mys- 
tery was  solved  in  a  moment.  It  was  from  Monsieur 
Duff's  wife,  who,  in  the  most  gentle  and  loving 
manner,  reproached  him  for  having  deserted  her  and 
her  children.  There  was  not  a  single  word  of  bitter- 
ness from  beginning  to  end — nothing  but  expressions 
of  the  most  tender  love  and  unshaken  fidelity.  It 
pierced  the  hardened  and  corrupt  heart  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to  face  the 
woman  he  had  wronged.  He  preferred  taking  refuge 
in  death.  And  there  he  now  lay  before  me,  a  tine,  tail, 
handsome  figure;  he  had  evidently  not  passed  the 
prime  of  life. 

" '  And  why/  I  enquired,  '  is  Monsieur  Duff's  body 
laid  out  in  this  preposterous  manner  ? ' 

"  *  Is  it  not  the  way,'  she  enquired,  cin  which  all  Eng- 
lishmen are  laid  out  after  death  ?  There  is  an  old 
Swiss  officer  here,  in  Morges,  who  has  been  in  the  Eng- 
lish service,  aud  savs  it  is  always  customary ;  and  so  1 
would  not  deprive  poor  Monsieur  Duff's  body  of  the 
honour  due  to  an  Englishman.' 

" '  That  old  officer  is  an  ass/  I  exclaimed,  ca  fool— 
a  dolt !  No  Euglishman's  body  is  ever  thus  travestied 
after  death.' 

" '  What/  cried  she, '  is  it  not  in  England  the  practice 
to  put  a  pipe  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  ? ' 

" '  Far  from  it/ 1  replied.  '  We  treat  death  seriously 
in  England ;  and  this  is  making  a  farce  of  it.1 

"I  then  ordered  the  pipe  to  be  removed;  the  lady  disen- 
gaged her  arm  from  the  grasp  of  the  dead  man,  and  I  had 
Monsieur  Duff  deceutly  laid  out.  On  the  rest  of  the 
story  I  need  not  insist.  I  furnished  the  lady  with  the 
necessary  money  to  return  to  Paris,  where,  as  I  found, 
she  had  respectable  friends.  I  buried  Monsieur  Duff ; 
and,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  met  in  the  street  an  old 
officer  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  came  up 
to  me  in  a  stiff  and  stately  manner,  and  complained  of 
my  having  called  him  a  fool  and  an  ass,  for  which  he 
ought,  he  said,  to  demand  satisfaction. 

"  'My  dear  sir/  I  exclaimed,  'it  is  a  mistake;  1 
never  spoke  disrespectfully  of  you  in  my  life/ 

" '  What/  enquired  he,  '  did  you  not  tell  Monsieur 
Duff's  lady  that  the  man  who  had  given  her  advice — ' 

" '  Ah,  monsieur ! '  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  { say 
no  more  of  that.  Had  I  known  it  was  you,  I  would 
not  have  objected  had  they  put  fifty  pipes  in  his  mouth. 
But  come,  who  told  you  that  such  was  the  practice  in 
England  ? ' 

*f '  An  officer  of  the  Indian  army/ 

" '  Ah !  he  was  a  wag.  He  meant  no  harm ;  but  it 
was  a  mere  joke/ 

" '  Ah,  le  coquin  ! '  exclaimed  my  friend. 

" '  Come/  said  I, '  dine  with  me  to-day  at  the  chateau ; 
there  are  several  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you  about 
the  deceased  Monsieur  Duff.  I  am  desirous  of  writing 
to  liis  unhappy  wife,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  anything  calculated  to  mitigate  her  sorrow.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  heard  that  the  Frenchwoman  was 
not  his  wife.  My  enquiries  proved  unavailing.  Monsieur 
Duff  had  done  nothing  during  his  residence  at  Morges 
but  drink,  swear,  and  smoke ;  so  I  made  the  best  I 
could  of  the  matter.  I  erected  a  tomb  over  his  re- 
mains, on  which  you  may  read  these  words,  '  Id  fit 
Monsieur  Duff.9 " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE   APENNINES. 

Spenser,  in  his  "Faery  Queen,"  presents  us  with 
numerous  pictures  of  sunrise,  which  are  all  beautiful, 
fresh,  and  cool,  like  the  lovely  hour  they  describe ;  and 
I  should  like  to  borrow  his  pen,  in  order  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  dawn  I  beheld  amidst  the  scenery  of 
the  Apennines.  One  of  the  greatest  delights  of  tra- 
velling is  the  early  rising  it  necessitates,  and  the  rap- 
turous sensations  inspired  by  the  fresh  face  of  nature. 
We  left  Nove  before  it  was  quite  light,  and  Quitted 
the  level  of  the  plain  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  day  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  we  got  out  to  walk ;  and  Carlotta, 
as  usual,  joining  me  and  taking  my  arm,  we  preceded 
the  rest  of  the  party,  as  we  both  habitually  walked 
very  fast.  We  usually  talked  very  fast  also ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  there  was  something  so  delicious  in 
the  air,  so  serene  and  beautiful  in  earth  and  sky,  that 
we  were  almost  silent.  Perhaps — I  wish  to  put  the 
matter  sceptically — perhaps  Carlotta's  loveliness  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  scene  around,  and  imparted  to  it  a 
charm  it  might  not  otherwise  have  possessed — I  mean, 
for  me.  Yet,  in  itself,  it  was  sufficiently  fascinating. 
Immense  old  ohesnut  trees,  covered  with  ripe  fruit, 
stretched  here  and  there  in  arches  over  the  road,  which 
was  bordered  on  one  side  with  soft  grass,  sloping  away 
towards  the  plain  below;  on  the  other  with  a  matted  wood, 
where  the  interspaces  were  carpeted  with  fallen  leaves 
— red,  brown,  yellow,  of  every  variety  of  shade  and 
tint.  Above  and  below  us,  on  all  sides,  were  chateaux, 
villages,  farmhouses,  convents,  and  churches,  bathed 
in  that  delicious  light  which  the  dawn  diffuses  over 
the  earth.  The  breeze  was  busy  among  the  trees  over 
our  heads,  and  birds  without  number  chirped  and 
carolled  as  the  growing  light  awakened  them.  In  the 
East,  streaks  of  clouds,  extending  in  long  bands  one 
over  the  other,  were  already  beginning  to  be  flushed 
below  with  crimson,  while  their  dark  upper  rims  ap- 
peared to  support  so  many  layers  of  clear  blue  sky. 
Then  a  flood  of  rich  saffron  seemed  to  surge  up  into 
the  firmament,  mingling  with  the  crimson  below  and 
with  the  bright  amethyst  above. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Carlotta,  "what  would  this  earth 
be  without  clouds  ?  They  are  the  very  cradle  and 
birth-place  of  poetry.  See  how  they  deck  her  counte- 
nance with  the  ornaments  of  a  bride.  How  she  blushes 
as  they  stretch  and  nestle  over  her  like  a  nuptial  veil. 
What .  infinite  beauty !  -  What  sublimity  !  Ah !  my 
friend,  would  it  not  be  the  extreme  of  happiness  to 
live  for  ever  in  these  mountains,  apart  from  the  world, 
and  cradled  in  delicious  dreams  born  of  the  imagi- 
nation ?" 

"Last  night,  Carlotta,"  said},  "you  thought  dif- 
ferently." 

"True,"  answered  she;  "our  feelings  are  the  off- 
spring of  circumstances.  I  am  happy  now — I  was 
unhappy  then." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  I,  "  when  you  were  displaying 
the  wonders  of  your  voice,  and  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers !" 

"  To  be  admired,' '  she  replied,  "is  not  to  be  happy. 
Bat  look ;  tlje  sun  is  kindling  the  whole  East,  and  the 
Apennines  are  literally  flaming  with  the  reflection  of 
Heaven.    Tell  me,  tell  me!  is  earth  not  a  paradise?" 

"You  would  make  it  so,  Carlotta,"  I  replied*  "if I 


it  had  nothing  but  one  barren  moor  stretching  in* 
terminably  round  its  whole  circumference. " 

We  had  stood  still  in  an  open  space  between  the 
trees  to  admire  the  view,  and  were  now  joined  by 

Madame  B ,  with  the  English  officer  and  his 

family.  The  landscape  had  rendered  them  all  poetical 
They  remembered  and  recited  scraps  of  poetry,  Eng- 
lish and  Italian ;  and  we  went  on  thus  together  in 
perfect  good  humour  with  the  world  and  ourselves. 
Here  and  there,  small  clear  streams,  gushing  from  the 
rocks,  were  sparkling  and  flashing  across  the  road ;  and 
anon  we  came  to  a  cottage,  whose  inmates  were  still 
sleeping,  and  gathering  strength  to  encounter  the  toils 
of  the  day. 

Madame  B was  a  widow :  our  new  military 

friend  had  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  widower. 
Why  could  they  not  join  their  fortunes,  and  face  the 
troubles  of  the  world  together  ?     I  saw  that  this  idea 

had  taken  possession  of  Madame  B 's  mind,  for 

she  always,  when  speaking  to  him,  threw  an  additional 
sweetness  into  her  voice,  and  smiled  and  sighed  al- 
ternately, just  as  she  fancied  him  to  be  sentimental 
or  otherwise.  And  who  has  not  noticed  the  infinite 
mysteries  that  lurk  in  the  female  voice?  Who  has 
not  felt  its  witcheries  ?  Who  has  not  trembled  as  it 
has  poured  around  him,  operating  like  a  spell  for  good 
or  evil  ?  Who  has  not  marked  some  voice,  harsh,  per- 
haps, and  untunable  to  others,  grow  soft  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  swell  into  liquid  sweetness,  indescribably 
fascinating  ?  Generally,  throughout  Italy,  the  women 
have  not  pleasant  voices  in  conversation,  especially 
those  who  sing  most  exquisitely.  It  is  in  England 
that  the  female  voice  appears  to  acquire  perfection  for 
the  intercourse  of  life.  Nowhere  else  is  this  daily 
household  music  so  delicious.  In  Italy,  especially, 
the  women  talk  loud,  and  thus  perhaps  spoil  their 
voices ;  originally,  I  suspect,  none  of  the  sweetest.  It 
is  the  same  in  France,  and  every  other  country  I  have 
visited,  save  Turkey.  Among  the  Turkish  women 
you  hear  voices  like  those  you  have  heard  in  England — 
soft,  gentle,  flexible — full  of  melody  and  sweetness. 

Madame   B had   not,  in  this  respect,  been 

favoured  by  nature ;  but,  such  as  her  powers  were, 
she  determined  to  exercise  them  to  the  utmost  upon 
the  heart  of  our  gallant  friend  the  Captain.  But  from 
his  round  jolly  face  I  could  discover  no  symptoms 
that  any  execution  had  been  done  upon  his  heart.  In 
fact,  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  himself  to  have 
much  affection  to  spare  for  any  one  else — except  his 
own  family,  towards  whom  he  was  kindness  itself. 

There  is  one  quality  in  mountain  air  which  most 
persons,  I  dare  say,  have  noticed — it  makes  one  despe- 
rately hungry.  This  confession  will,  I  dare  say,  lower 
me  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  young  ladies. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told.  In  spite  of  Carlotta's 
voice,  in  spite  of  the  landscape,  in  spite  of  everything, 
I  found  myself  in  possession  of  so  ravenous  an  ap- 
petite that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  pacify  it  till  we 
should  arrive  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  breakfast. 
Imagine  me,  then,  oh,  reader !  going  up  to  Carlotta, 
in  one  of  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  the  world,  and 
saying  to  her, 

"  Are  you  not  hungry,  Carlotta  ?" 

"  Yes,  very,"  was  her  reply ;  "  but,  luckily,  I  have 
got  some  biscuits  here  in  my  bag." 
She  took  some  out,  and  gave  me  two  or  three ;  so  we 
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went  on  chatting  and  eating,  to  enable  me  to  keep  my 
temper  till  we  reached  the  little  road-side  inn,  where 
we  all  fully  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time.    lu 
the  garden  of  the  inn  a  round  table  had  been  placed 
beneath  a  spreading  chesnut  tree,  which  formed  11 
green  roof  overhead ;  not  the  less  pleasant  because  it 
was  studded  with  ripe  fruit,  which,  while  waiting,  we 
picked  aud  ate.     Here  the  Milanese,  the  Dalmatian, 
and  Semler,  once  more  joined  our  party,  and  thus 
assisted  us  in  keeping  off  the  German  Swiss,  whose 
company  I  literally  detested.    They,  therefore*,  break- 
fasted at  another  table  by  themselves.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
acknowledge  that  one  looks  at  a  landscape,  and  every- 
thing else,  with  different  eyes  before  aud  after  break- 
fast.     When  you  arc  hungry,  you  are  savage,  and 
nothing  pleases   you — you   outrage   earth   and  sky, 
and  are  angry  with  the  breeze  for  blowing  in  your  face. 
But  when  the  hot  rolls,  coffee,  butter,  and  honey  are 
before  you;  when  you  .have  eaten  a  certain  quantity; 
when  you  have  sipped  your  coffee ;  your  good  humour 
returns,  you   are  reconciled  with    the   world,    aud 
you  recline  at  your  ease,  and  thiuk  of  happiness  aud 
cigars.      On  the  present  occasion,  everything  around 
was  calculated  to  please.      Before  and  below  us,  the 
Apennines  stretched  out  their  arms  into  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains,  covered  with  waving  woods, 
studded  thickly  with  towns  and  villages,  and  over- 
canopied  by  a  sky  of  the  most  brilliant  blue.      Close 
at  hand  were  agreeable  faces,  and  nice,  dry,  clean  turf 
to  recline  upon.   So  as  many  of  us  as  smoked  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  lighted  our  cigars,  and  puffed 
up  clouds  of  fragrance,  which  the  ladies  did  not  dislike 
in  the  open  air.      The  reader  will,  of  course,  know  n 
what  I  mean  by  that  drowsy,  dreamy  state  of  existence 
which  is  induced  by  smoking  after  breakfast  or  dinner. 
Your  whole  nervous  system  is  brought  into  complete 
harmony.     Not  a  single  fibre  is  too  tightly  braced,  or 
too  relaxed  ;  and,  like  the  opium-eater  of  Lebanon,  you 
fancy  yourself  in  Paradise,  or  the  Indies.     But  the 
happiness  of  one  of  our  party,  at  least,  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  in  military  cos 
tume,  who  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  himself  to 
breakfast.      He  wore  the  Austrian  uniform,  and  ap- 
peared to  eye  us  with  so  much  attention  that  my 
Milanese  friend  became  alarmed,  and  turned  very  pale. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be  arrested  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  marched  back  towards  Milan.     His  lips, 
therefore,  while  thev  held  the  ci<*ar,  trembled  visiblv, 
though  he  puffed  away  fiercely  in  order  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion. To  help  him  out  as  far  as  possible,  I  talked  to  him 
of  things  indifferent ;   and,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend 
the  English  captain,  betrayed  him  occasionally  into  a 
laugh,  which,  however,  was  only  one  of  those  laughs  that 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  mind  when  it.  is  filled  with 
bitterness  to  the  core.  The  Austrian  ate  on,  occasion- 
ally playing  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  but  seldom 
withdrawing  his  eyes  from  us,  not  even  while  stirring 
his  coffee.    When  breakfast  was  over,  he  also  lighted 
a  cigar,  and,  taking  up  his  chair,  he  drew  near  us,  po- 
litely requesting  to  be  allowed  to  join  our  circle.    This 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;  for  my  friend  the  Car- 
bonaro  now  felt  sure  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and 
looked  incessantly  round,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  to 
see  in  what  direction  he  could  best  make  a  bolt  of  it. 
The  Austrian,  meanwhile,  took  no  notice  of  his  pertur- 
bation, but  smoked  and  talked  in  the  phlegmatic  manner  \ 


characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  Presently  he  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  and  went  away  without  having  duoini&hed 
the  number  of  our  circle. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  WHITE  SERPENTS  AND  THE  TBOV  CHEST. 

We  then  resumed  our  journey ;  and,  having  lunched 
and  dined  on  the  way,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a 
lovely  village,  the  name  of  which  I  entirely  forget.  It 
was  situated,  however,  high  np  in  the  mountaius:  so 
that,  as  night  came  on,  we  felt  the  cold,  biting  air,  just 
as  one  feels  it  in  the  Alps,  and  were  right  glad,  on  en- 
tering the  inn  parlour,  to  find  a  blazing  lire  on  the 
hearth.  Here  re  supped  ;  and  the  captain  and  I  sat 
talking  by  the  chimney  corner  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  company  had  retired  to  bed.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  companion,  full  of  stories  and  anecdotes, 
by  his  manner  of  relating  which  he  amused  me  greatly. 
Most  of  them  turned  on  incidents  which  had  occurred 
during  his  residence  in  the  Swiss  chateau.  But  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  tell  them  again,  so  much  of  the 
interest  depended  on  his  manner,  on  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  on  the  earnest,  half -confidential  air  he  as* 
sumed  during  the  narration.  We  had  each  just  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar,  and  stirred  the  fire  up  into  a  rich,  warm 
blazo  when,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  mine, 

"I  will  tell  yon  a  story," said  he,  "about  my  chateau, 
and  the  singular  mistress  of  it.  She  was  an  old  lady, 
proud  of  her  birth,  who  remembered,  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  the  achievements  of  her  ancestors,  and  coald 
trace  back  her  lineage  beyond  the  earliest  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Observing  me  to  be  rather  addicted  to  astro- 
nomy, she  took  it  into  her  head  that  I  must  also  be  an 
astrologer  and  a  conjuror,  and  was  fully  persuaded 
that  I  was  an  adept  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
art.  She  inhabited  one  wing  of  the  chateau,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  she  had  let  to  me,  at  a  rent  much 
below  its  value,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
neighbour  with  whom  she  could  sometimes  converse. 

"One  winter  night,  very  late,  my  mau  Francois 
came  into  my  study,  to  inform  mo  that  Madame  la 
Gomptesse  wanted  to  speak  with  me.  (  Show  her  in,* 
said  I ;  and,  with  the  word,  I  got  up  to  receive  her. 

"  She  entered  with  a  most  stately  air.  I  presented 
her  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  began,  as  an  Englishman 
always  does,  to  talk  about  the  weather,  aud  other 
agreeable  things  of  that  sort.  This  was  evidently  not 
the  topic  upon  which  the  Countess  wished  to  converse. 
She  therefore  stopped  me  short,  and  said — 

" '  Excuse  me,  monsieur ;  but  I  come  to  consult 
you,  on  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  at  once  explain/ 

"  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  whatever  she 
had  to  communicate.    She  then  proceeded: — 

"  '  One  of  my  ancestors  was  a  distinguished  knight 
who,  having  fought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  amassed, 
great  treasure  by  plundering  the  infidels,  proceeded 
afterwards  to  Constantinople,  and  there,  in  a  certain 
church,  now  become  a  mosque,  buried  beneath  a  par- 
ticular stone  an  immense  treasure  in  gold  and  jewck 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  manuscript,  in  which  all 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  related;  hut, 
unfortunately,  it  is  imperfect,  the  name  oLthe  church 
and  the  mosque  being  no  longer  to  be  found  in  it.' 

"  She  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  me,  written 
in  Arabic,,  and  accompanied  by  a  French  translation. 
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It  w»  evidently  very  old,  and  probably  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  I  glanced  through 
it,  and  then  inquired  in  what  way  I  oould  be  of 
service  to  her  in  this  matter;  It  struck  me  that  she 
desired  I  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Constantinople, 
to  recover  this  wealth  for  her.  I  was  mistaken;  her 
wish  was  very  different.  She  only  desired  that,  through 
my  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  stars,  I  should 
reveal  to  her  the  name  of  the  mosque  in  which  the 
treasure  lay  buried ;  upon  which,  old  as  she  was,  she 
would  herself  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  recovering  possession  of  it. 

"It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  preserved  my 
gravity;  butl  assured  her  that  my  intimacy  with 
the  stars  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  she  imagined, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  or,  perhaps,  impossible 
for  me  to  discover  the  name  of  the  mosque  in  question. 
I  was  resolved,  however,  to  humour  her,  because 
convinced  she  must  be  mad. 

" '  Well,'  said  she,  after  a  short  pause,  'we  will  dis- 
cuss that  matter  another  time.  At  present,  I  have  a 
different  favour  to  ask.  In  one  of  the  vaults  of  this 
caatle,  I  have  a  chest  filled  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and 
when  I  am  absent,  two  small  white  serpents  usually 
take  their  station  on  the  lid,  to  protect,  the  treasure. 
Lately, however,  these  faithful  guardians  of  my  property 
hare  disappeared;  and  I  am  now  desirous  that,  during  a 
visit  which  I  must  pay  to  Paris,  you  should  take  charge 
of  the  chest.' 

CM Instead  of  the  serpents? '  I  inquired,  involun- 
tarily. 

" '  Yes,'  she  replied,  gravely.  '  Come,  monsieur,  fol- 
low me.1 
■ 

"  80  saying,  she  rose,  and,  taking  up  a  candle  from 
the  table,  proceeded  towards  the  door ;  upon  which  I 
also  rose,  and  followed  her,  fully  persuaded  that  she  re- 
quired a  straight-waistcoat  immediately.  Proceeding 
from  room  to  room,  traversing  long  corridors,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  staircases,  moving  beneath  turrets 
and  archways,  we  at  length  reached  the  vault,  the  door 
of  which  she  opened  with  a  large  key,  previously  con- 
cealed beneath  her  apron.  When  we  entered,  she 
turned  round  and  locked  the  door  carefully  behind  us; 
then  taking  from  her  girdle  three  other  keys,  she  in- 
serted them,  in  the  chest,  and  turning  them  one  after 
another,  the  lid  flew  open;  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  full 
of  silver  and  gold. 

"'This/  said  she,  'is  what  I  wish  you  to  take 
charge  of  for  me.' 

"  'But,  dear  madame,'  said  I, '  it  is  dangerous  to  en- 
trust all  this  property  with  a  stranger.  Have  you  no 
relative  with  whom  you  could  more  safely  deposit  the 
monev?' 

" '  I  have  a  nephew,'  she  replied,  with  a  smile;  'but 
it  is  to  see  him  that  I  am  going  to  Paris — and  for  the 
rest,  I  can  put  entire  confidence  in  you,  if  you  will 
permit  me.* 

"'Well,  madame,'  I  replied,  'if  it  affords  you  any 
pleasure,  I  shall  be  most  nappy  to  become  the  succes- 
sor of  the  serpents.  Tell  me,  however,  before  I  do  so, 
what  amount  of  money  the  chest  contains  ? ' 

M( Just  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling;  neither 
more  nor  less.' 

"  I  felt  uneasy.  It  was  impossible  I  should  count 
the  money ;  and,  as  there  was  clearly  a  flaw  in  her 
understanding,  I  could  not  be  sure  she  would  not,  on 
vol.  xvi. — so.  cxc. 


her  return,  imagine  she  had  left  sixteen  thousand,  and 
call  me  to  account  for  the  difference.  However,  it  was 
impossible,  without  rudeness,  to  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  so  I  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  become  the 
guardian  of  her  treasure— and,  having  expressed  myself 
to  that  effect,  we  quitted  the  vault. 

"  In  two  or  three  days  the  Countess  quitted  the 
chateau.  Whether  or  not  she  ever  went  to  Paris  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  Weeks  and  months  passed  over, 
and  I  received  no  letter  from  her.  I  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  She  had  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner; 
and  should  she  in  any  way  have  come  by  her  death, 
I  might,  for  aught  I  knew,  havo  lain  under  the  sus- 
picion of  having  hastened  her  departure  across  the 
Styx. 

" Spring came,and  summer  followed;  and  still  no  news 
of  the  Countess.  As  I  was  sitting  one  fine  evening  in 
the  park,  on  a  camp-stool,  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  linden 
tree,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  puffing  its  fragrant  clouds  over 
the  head  of  a  huge  St.  Bernard  dog  that  lay  at  my 
feet,  I  was  made  sensible  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger 
by  Carlo's  giving  a  sudden  growl. 

" '  Be  quiet,  old  fellow,'  said  I;  and  then,  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  dark,  sinister-looking  man  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  paces.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned 
respecting  his  business. 

"  'I  am  come,'  said  he,  looking  respectfully  at  the 
dog,  '  from  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and  am  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  in  private.' 

"  He  was,  as  I  npw  found,  an  Italian,  and,  as  I  con- 
jecture, must  have  served  many  years  among  the  bri- 
gands of  the  Apennines;  for  a  more  accomplished  out- 
throat,  in  appearance,  at  least,  never  crossed  my  path. 

" '  We  may  be  private  enough  here/  said  I,  '  so  you 
can  explain  your  business  at  once.' 

"  He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  timidly  at  Carlo.' 

" '  I  see,  friend,  you  are  afraid  of  the  dog,'  I  ob- 
served; 'bat  there  is  np  necessity.' 

"  I  then  ordered  Carlo  to  rise  and  go  and  lie  dowu 
under  another  tree  which  I  pointed  out  to  him;  which 
he  immediately  did,  keeping  his  eyes,  however,  all  the 
while  fixed  upon  my  visitor. 

"  The  Italian  now  came  close  to  me,  said  his  name 
was  Mazzio,  and  that  he  was  come  from  the  Countess 
to  remove  and  convey  to  Paris  a  chest  with  three  locks 
which  lay  in  a  certain  vault,  known,  as  he  said,  to  me. 

"'But,  friend,'  said  I,  'have  you  any  written 
order?' 

"  He  replied  that  he  had  not. 

u  'Then  you  shall,  not  touch  the  chest,'  said  I,  'nor 
any  one  else,  till  the  Countess  herself  arrives.' 

" '  But  should  the  Countess  never  make  her  appear- 
ance ?'  said  he,  with  a  significant  grin. 

" '  Why,  in  that  case,  I  will  deliver  it  up  to  her  law- 
ful heir.' 

"  •  That  is  to  mo,  signor ;  I  am  her  lawful  heir.' 

" '  That  may  be ;  but  I  shall  require  you  to  prove  it, 
before  I  deliver  up  my  trust,', 

"His  lip  quivered,  he  turned  a  little  pale,  and  felt  in 
his  bosom,  as  if  for  a  poniard.  I  was  convinced  he 
had  murdered  the  Countess,  and  was  now  come  to  get 
possession  of  his  booty.  But  how  he  could  have  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  chest,  it  puzzled  me  to  con- 
jecture. 

"  'And  where  did  you  leave  the  Countess ?'  I  in- 
quired ;  perceiving  he  was  not  inclined  to  break  silence. 
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"  'It  does  not  signify/  said  he. 

"'Bat,  friend/  I  exclaimed,  'it  does  signify;  and 
unless  you  explain  at  once,  I  shall  take  you  into  cus- 
tody, under  suspicion  of  having  murdered  her.' 

" '  No,  you  won't,  signor/  replied  the  fellow,  draw- 
ing a  stiletto  from  under  his  waistcoat.  *  I  will  si- 
lence you  with  that  first.' 

"  He  was  a  robust,  brawny-looking  ruffian,  with  a 
most  unpleasant  twinkle  about  the  eyes  ;  while  I  am 
not,  as  you  see,  a  very  powerful  man*  But  I  had  au 
ally  at  hand,  whose  presence  he  had  forgotten.  As 
soon  as  Carlo  noticed  the  change  in  the  tone  of  our 
voices,  he  crept  stealthily  towards  the  spot,  and  the 
moment  Mr.  Mazzio  drew  forth  his  dagger,  sprang 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  had  him  at  his  full 
length  on  the  ground  in  a  twinkling.  In  the  sudden 
surprise  he  dropped  the  stiletto,  which  I  pioked  up, 
and  then  desiring  Carlo  to  let  go  his  hold,  bade  my 
worthy  get  up,  and  walk  out  of  the  grounds. 

'  Or  stay/  said  I ;  '  I  had  better  get  you  escorted.9 

I  then  whistled  loudly ;  and  Francois,  and  two  or 

three  sturdy  Swiss  grooms,  came  running  towards  us. 

"  '  Seize  this  fellow/  said  I.  *  He  is  a  robber  and 
an  assassin.    We  must  get  him  hanged,  if  possible.' 

"  Signer  Mazzio  now  became  alarmed,  and  entreated 
me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  not  to  send  him  to 
prison. 

"  'The  Countess/  said  he,  '  is  alive,  and  in  good 
health,  and  will  be  here  this  very  night.  I  am  her 
nephew's  valet ;  and,  having  accidentally  overheard  of 
the  existence  of  the  chest  in  the  vault,  it  struck  me  I 
could  make  a  better  use  of  its  contents  than  her  lady- 
ship. So  now,  do  let  me  go  ?  I  should  die  if  I  were 
compelled  to  face  her.' 

" '  Not  quite  so  fast,  friend/  said  I ;  '  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  let  you  go  when  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  her 
safety.  I  shall,  therefore,  keep  you  shut  up  in  a  strong 
room  in  the  chateau;  and  as  soon  as  I  ascertain  by  the 
testimony  of  my  own  eyes,  you  shall  have  my  permis- 
sion to  make  yourself  scarce  if  you  please.' 

"This  was  done;  and,  late  in  the  same  evening,  the 
Countess,  to  my  great  relief,  did,  sure  enough,  arrive. 
She  was  too  much  fatigued  for  me  to  think  of  touching 
upon  the  chest  that  night.  But  next  morning,  on  my 
mentioning  the  subject,  she  observed  with  a  smile — 

" '  You  are  an  English  gentleman.  That  is  enough. 
If  I  had  remained  absent  seven  years,  I  should  have 
felt  no  apprehension  for  my  property,  had  it  been  ten 
times  as  great ;  and,  to  convince  you  of  the  reality  of 
my  confidence,  I  shall  not  visit,  nor  unlock  the  chest 
until  a  fullyear  and  a  day  after  you  haveleft  this  chateau, 
whenever  that  may  be.' 

"  I  returned  her  the  keys,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  she  kept  her  word.  Meanwhile,  however, 
I  ought  to  say  I  had  suffered  Signor  Mazzio  to  effect 
his  escape,  though  I  was  careful  to  relate  to  the  Coun- 
tess what  happened,  that  she  might  not  afterwards 
receive  him  into  her  service,  which  she  would,  other- 
wise, have  been  very  apt  to  do." 

CIIAFTEB  XVIII. 
BEAUTY  AND  TRUTH. 

Wherever  the  empire  of  Christianity  extends,  there 
is  a  peculiar  beauty  about  the  Sunday.  The  bustle  of 
business;  the  toil  of  labour,  the  anxieties  of  the  world, 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  face  of  the 


earth,  and  a  calm,  sweet,  serene  atmosphere  of  peace, 
to  have  been  substituted  for  them,  lie  very  sunk 
great  cities  shines  more  brightly,  because  its  rays  are 
not  obstructed  by  the  smoke  of  furnaces,  factories, 
and  so  on.  Everybody  feels  that  it  is  a  day  of  rest; 
and  whoever  has  a  spark  of  religion  in  him,  is  deeply 
conscious  that  around  him,  cm  all  sides,  the  sweet  in- 
cense of  prayer,  from  millions  of  lips,  is  ascending 
through  the  air,  and  purifying  and  sanctifying  it.  Oh! 
how  precious  is  the  repose  of  that  day.  The  poor  look 
forward  to  it  as  to  a  renewal  of  life,  as  to  a  season  of 
special  blessing,  when  they  shall  have  leisure  to  recruit 
their  strength  of  mind  and  body  for  encountering  the 
toils  and  difficulties  of  the  ensuing  week.  Then,  too, 
they  will  surely  hear  the  voice  of  glad  tidings,  "peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.''  There  is  a 
solemn  hush  in  the  storm  of  wordly  passions  over  the 
whole  Christian  world,  amid  which  the  still  small  voice 
of  devotion  is  everywhere  heard  more  or  lens  distinctly. 
Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  are  toil-worn  and  op- 
pressed, bless  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  brings  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  glimpses  of  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  opens  by  the  wayside  fountains  of  hops 
and  gladness  to  refresh  them  during  their  weary  pil- 
grimage towards  Heaven, 

On  awaking  in  the  morning  I  experienced  all  the 
delicious  effects  of  sleeping  on  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains. On  throwing  open  the  casement,  which  the 
chambermaid,  unknown  to  me,  had  closed  in  the  even* 
ing,  I  felt  the  in-rushing  of  the  cool  air  inexpressibly 
exhilarating.  It  was  laden,  also,  with  the  sound  of 
distant  bells,  which  seemed  to  say,  like  the  muezzin's 
voice  from  the  minaret — "  Arise,  ye  faithful,  and  pray ; 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep !"  And  this,  surely,  is  the 
conviction  of  universal  humanity.  The  oldest  of  the 
Greek  poets  represents  prayer  as  so  many  daughters 
of  Heaven,  destined  to  move  over  the  earth  in  the 
wake  of  crime,  obliterating  its  footsteps  as  they  go. 
All  nations,  in  all  ages,  feeling  their  dependence  on 
some  unseen  power,  have  dropped  upon  their  knees 
instinctively,  and  turned  up  their  faces  towards  Heaves, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  blessing  from  thence.  And 
never  is  human  nature  so  grand  or  beautiful  as  in  this 
attitude,  whioh  links,  as  it  were,  the  two  worlds  to- 
gether, brings  down  Heaven  to  earth,  or  tifts  up  earth 
to  Heaven,  fuses  spirit  and  matter,  and  makes  an 
imperfect  material  creature  a  fit  companion  for  seraphs. 

At  the  door  of  the  breakfast  parlour  I  met  Carlotta. 

"Bo  you  go  to  mass  to-day  ?"  enquired  she* 

"  I  go  to  church,"  was  my  reply. 

"  And  afterwards,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  who  was 
just  then  descending  the  stairs,  "  I  trust  we  shall  all 
go  out  into  the  woods,  to  enjoy  one  of  the  loveliest 
walks  in  Christendom." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Carlotta.  "  I  love 
walking  in  woods,  it  is  so  refreshing  to  the  spirit" 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  after  breakfast,  instead 
of  accompanying  Carlotta  to  mass,  I  went  out  with  the 
Dalmatian  and  the  Milanese  forawalk.  While  the  church 
bells  were  going  busily,  we  went  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  talking,  laughing,  and  enjoying  the  cheerful 
sunshine.  The  church-goers  in  that  secluded  village 
were  not  numerous,  though  they  probably  included  aH 
the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  who  proceeded  with 
cheerful  and  glad  faces  to  offer  up  the  tribute  of  their 
devotion  to  Heaven.  At  the  bottom  of  a  street,  about 
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half-a-mile  from  the  church,  we  met  a  young  lady  pro- 
reeding  thitherward,  and  leading  a  little  girl,  about 
nine  years  old,  by  her  hand.  When  we  had  approached 
near  enough  to  see  her  face  distinctly,  the  words  "  Oh 
Bio  santo,**  burstfrom  the  lips  of  the  Milanese.  The  Dal- 
matian and  I  were  silent.  We  walked  on,  and  passed  the 
lady,  who  moved,  like  a  celestial  vision,  up  the  hill. 
Never  since  or  before  have  I  seen  beauty  so  perfect. 
No  Madonna  ever  painted  by  Raphael,  no  Aphrodite  ever 
sculptured  by  the  Hellenic  chisel,  could  equal  it.  To 
enjoy  another  look,  we  turned  round,  walked  rapidly 
up  the  hill,  and  then  came  leisurely  down  again.  This 
we  repeated  three  times ;  and,  as  we  last  went  by  her,  I 
thought  I  saw  the  lady  smile,  not  with  pity,  or  con- 
tempt, or  scorn,  but  apparently  with  surprise.  Her 
costume  was  in  itself,  to  the  last  degree,  graceful.  It 
consisted  of  an  amber-coloured  satin  dress,  open  in 
front,  with  a  rich  lace  chemisette  over  the  bosom,  and 
a  fine  full  petticoat  of  white  muslin.  On  her  head 
was  the  Genoese  veil,  supported  on  the  forehead  by  a 
comb,  and  descending  in  waving  folds  almost  to  the 
feet.  Her  hair,  the  most  exquisite  auburn,  fell  loosely 
over  her  shoulders  in  large  natural  ringlets,  unconfined 
below  by  anything;  but,  behind  the  comb,  a  singular 
ornament  of  plaited  white  satin,  broad  above  but 
narrowing  towards  both  ends,  came  down  the  side  of 
the  lace,  and  was  tied  with  white  ribbon  under  the 
chin.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  richest  and  brightest  blue ; 
her  features  regular  as  those  of  Venus  herself,  har- 
monised by  an  expression  of  unearthly  softness  and 
serenity.  Her  look  was  upturned,  her  gait  quiet,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  reverence  about  her,  scarcely  be- 
longing to  this  every-day  world.  Not  a  glance,  not  a 
movement  betrayed  in  her  the  slightest  consciousness 
of  her  surpassing  loveliness.  She  seemed  as  innocent 
as  Eve  before  the  fall.  I  quitted  my  companions,  and 
followed  her  at  a  distance  to  the  church.  When  I 
entered,  she  was  already  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  in  the  attitude  of  profound  de- 
votion. The  light  of  one  of  the  richly  painted  win- 
dows fell  across  her  figure,  illuminating  it  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  sort  of  glory.  Her  prayers  found 
no  vent  in  words.  Silent  as  a  statue,  she  looked  up 
towards  Heaven,  absorbed  in  extatic  devotion,  and  for- 
getful evidently  of  all  below.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
the  words  of  the  mass — my  eyes  were  fixed  on  her ; 
and  this  I  trust  was  pardonable,  as  I  could  never  again 
hope  to  see  anything  so  beautiful  among  God's  crea- 
tures. Some  such  vision  must  have  dawned  upon 
Raphael's  mind,  and  formed  the  prototype  of  those 
virgins  whose  celestial  loveliness  still  adorns  the  walls 
of  churches  and  palaces,  and  imparts  a  charm,  as  it 
were,  to  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  I  would  give 
much  to  know  that  woman's  fate.  Is  she  happy? 
Did  she,  or  could  she,  find  any  one  worthy  of  her ;  or 
did  religion  detach  her  from  earth,  and  convert  her 
into  one  of  the  brides  of  Heaven  ?  However  this  may 
have  been,  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there; 
and  ever  since,  sleeping  or  waking,  the  image  of  that 
face  beams  upon  my  fancy,  at  times  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating it.  The  preacher  that  day  was  a  Francis- 
can friar,  clad  in  a  loose  brown  hair-cloth  shirt,  with 
a  rope  about  his  waist.  He  was  barefoot  and  bare- 
headed, and  had  a  countenance  of  singular  elevation 
and  nobleness.  His  text  was  extraordinary:  "And 
God  said,  let  there  be  Hght:  and  there  was  light,"    I 


felt  in  a  moment  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
should  have  preached  before  statesmen — he  should 
have  addressed  himself  to  the  great  ones  of  this  world, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  make  them  feel 
how  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  sport  with  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  and  defraud  their  brethren  of  their 
birthright.  I  may,  without  the  least  risk  of  misem- 
ploying it,  apply  the  epithet  holy  to  that  friar.  He 
stood  removed  far  above  all  the  temptations  and  weak- 
nesses of  this  earth.  "  I  have  no  ambition,"  said  he. 
"  I  ask  in  this  world  nothing,  even  of  God  himself,  but 
my  daily  bread,  and  his  merciful  forgiveness.  Did  I 
say,  nothing  ?  Yes,  I  daily  and  hourly  pray  for  one 
thing  more,  namely,  to  behold  this  beloved  land  of  Italy 
flooded  with  the  light  of  knowledge — of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  which  maketh  free,  which  lifteth 
man  above  chains  and  oppression,  which  rendereth 
him  humble  indeed,  and,  at  an  infinite  distance,  some- 
thing like  unto  the  God  who  made  him.  Oh !  my 
brethren,  pray  for  freedom — for  the  deliverance  of 
Italy.  Pray  that  he  who  teacheth  the  day-spring  from 
on  high  to  know  its  place,  may  roll  away  the  darkness 
from  the  face  of  this  country,  and  once  more  pro- 
nounce the  revivifying  words  'Let  there  be  light.1 
Religion,  my  brethren,  is  nothing  without  knowledge 
but  a  vile  superstition,  than  which  nothing  is  more  un- 
pleasing  to  God.  Our  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
consists  entirely  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is 
the  well-spring  of  all  other  knowledge.  Toil,  there- 
fore, without  ceasing,  that  you  may  become  worthy  to 
possess  the  light  which  lighteth  man  to  liberty. '' 

Much  more  to  this  effect  did  he  say,  in  that  sonorous, 
musical  language  of  which  even  despotism  cannot  de- 
prive the  Italians.  I  could  have  embraced  the  friar 
with  all  my  heart.  I  felt  the  yearnings  of  a  brother 
towards  him.  He  remembered,  then,  that  Borne  of  old 
was  a  Republic,  and  that  all  Italy  shared  the  freedom 
of  the  Eternal  City ;  and  was  content  with  bread  and  a 
hair-cloth  shirt  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
diffusing  sacred  light  around  him  like  a  star.  Age 
and  the  love  of  truth  had  crowned  him  with  majesty ; 
and,  doubtless,  he  has  long  ere  this  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  "  where  the  wicked"  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
SUNDAY  Iff  THE  WOODS — THE  BRIGAND'S  TRAGEDY. 

I  found  the  Captain  seated  at  the  inn  door,  beneath 
a  trcllised  roof  of  vines,  smoking  a  huge  cigar,  with 
a  bottle  of  rich  wine  before  him. 

"  Here  you  are,  my  boy!"  said  he.  n  Come,  let  me 
fill  you  a  bumper,  just  to  put  you  in  good  humour  for 
our  long  walk.  Where  are  your  lady  friends  ?  Gone 
to  mass !  It  must  be  a  charming  thing  that  same  mass, 
for  my  ladies,  though  Protestants,  are  off  to  enjoy  it. 
But  ecco !  here  they  come.  Well,  ladies,  are  you 
peckish  after  mass,  or  shall  we  start  at  once." 

Everybody  voted  that  we  should  lunch  first,  and  then 
take  our  dinner  out  into  the  woods,  where  the  Captain, 
proud  of  his  local  knowledge,  said  he  would  show  us  a 
mountain  tarn  on  the  margin  af  which  we  could  dine 
delightfully.  I  am  sadly  afraid  the  reader  will  take 
me  for  an  Epicurean,  from  my  constant  reference  to 
breakfasts,  dinners,  &c;  but  he  must  excuse  me.  The 
meal  forms  part  of  the  recollection  of  the  place  where 
it  was  eaten,  and  I  cannot  easily  recall  the  one  without 
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the  other.  The  Dalmatian  and  Milanese  were  found 
enjoying  a  nap  in  the  garden ;  but  the  Hanoverian  had 
disappeared,  possibly  preferring  a  lonely  walk  to  our 
society.  The  Swiss  were  getting  tipsy  in  a  bower 
close  at  hand,  from  which  clouds  of  smoke  issued 
between  the  vine  leaves,  mingled  with  a  roar  of  baccha- 
nalian songs,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  ornamental 
oaths. 

We  started  on  foot,  our  dinner  following  us  on  an 
ass,  driven  by  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  inn.  The  Cap- 
tain's family  consisted  of  a  daughter  aged  sixteen,  and  her 
governess,  who  were  severally  escorted  by  the  Dal- 
matian and  the  Milanese.    Madame  B graced  the 

Captain's  side;  and,  as  usual,  I  walked  with  Carlotta, 
whose  costume  on  this  occasion  was  so  curious,  that  I 
sliali  endeavour  to  describe  it.  Over  a  robe  of  purple 
velvet  she  wore  a  short  pelisse  of  light  blue  silk,  bor- 
dered with  white  fur.  Her  dress  was  fastened  iu  front 
with  agraffes  of  pearl,  almost  close  up  to  the  throat ; 
these  terminated  with  the  glittering  of  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, which  issued  on  both  sides  from  beneath  masses 
of  luxuriant  hair.  At  the  wrists,  long,  full  sleeves  of 
lace  shaded  the  fair,  gloveless  hand,  which,  in  the  sun, 
was  covered  with  the  furred  lappet  of  the  pelisse.  Her 
delicate  white  bonnet,  sv&ciently  large  to  shelter  her 
face  from  the  sun,  was  ornamented  in  the  inside  with 
a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  silver  acorns,  which  pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  effect,  especially  when 
lighted  up  by  her  bright  blue  eyes.  Carlotta *s  lips 
were  the  reddest  in  the  world,  and  her  teeth  as  white 
as  ivory.  When  she  spoke,  therefore,  and  smiled,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  looking  at  her.  Her  chin  was 
dimpled,  and  though  there  was  habitually  little  colour 
in  her  face,  it  became  flushed  with  walking,  and  then 
looked  radiant  with  joy  and  health. 

Our  walk  through  the  trees  was  delicious.  There 
was  sufficient  light  and  air  to  nourish,  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  a  delicate  turf,  half  grass,  half  moss,  on  which  the 
foot  fell  almost  noiselessly.  It  was  like  a  Persian  car- 
pet. The  trunks  of  the  trees,  of  all  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, supporting  an  impenetrable  canopy  of  leaves, 
were  thinned  towards  the  edge  of  the  glades,  and  al- 
lowed chequered  patterns  of  sunshine  to  descend  upon 
the  greensward.  The  most  solemn  stillness  prevailed 
around,  till  it  was  broken  by  our  merry  laugh,  and  the 
dialogues  held  by  Giovanni  with  his  ass,  whom  he 
alternately  scolded  and  encouraged,  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  Iu  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a  dark  stream  by 
means  of  stepping-stones.  A  little  to  our  left,  a  patch 
of  sunshine  fell  upon  the  water,  which  danced  and 
glittered  as  it  flowed  along,  like  a  liquid  mirror  rippled 
by  the  breeze.  On  the  right,  it  plunged  beneath  um- 
brageous trees,  which  barely  allowed  us  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  its  mcanderings,  as  it  flowed  silently  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  Giovanni  here  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  rivulet  was  too  deep  for  the  ass,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly wished  to  coax  over  the  stepping-stones.  The 
animal  for  a  long  time  resisted.  Ultimately,  however, 
yielding  to  the  logic  of  a  stout  cudgel,  he  undertook  the 
task;  but  upon  reaching  a  broad  stone  in  mid-channel, 
stood  still,  obstinately  determined  neither  to  advance  nor 
to  retreat.  We  tremWed  for  our  dinner.  Giovanni, 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  now  saw  clearly  he  had  made 
a  false  move.  The  stone  was  of  considerable  height, 
the  panniers  were  heavy,  the  ass  obstinate,  and  his 
h  dter  very  weak.    What  was  to  be  done?    We  were 


averse  to  cruelty — yet  our  appetites  informed  us  for* 
oibly  that  wc  mnst  dine.    Our  Milanese  out  the  Got- 
dian  knot  by  snatching  the  cudgel  from  the  hands  of 
Giovanni,  and  dealing  the  ass  so  tremendous  a  blow  on 
the  crupper,  that  he  could  no  longer  hesitate,  but  plun- 
ging down  into  the  stream,  made  his  way  to  land  in  the 
best  way  he  could .    One  or  two  bottles  were  cracked  in 
the  operation,  and  shed  their  rich  contents  into  the 
stream,  to  our  inexpressible  disappointment.  However, 
there    was   no   help  for   it,  so   on  we   went  till 
we  reached  the  banks  of  the  tarn,  literally  a  mountain 
gem ;  so  beautiful  was  its  situation,  so  magnificent 
the  cliffs  arising  from  it  on  all  sides,  save  the  narrow 
gap  by  which  we  had  entered  into  the  basin.     Just 
figure  to  yourself  a  sheet  of  water  about  half-a-mile  in 
circumference,  with  precipices,  several  hundred  feet 
high,  sloping  upwards  from  its  edge,  and  terminating 
in  crags  and  pinnacles,  in  some  places  pointed  as 
needles.     Wherever  a  scrap  of  earth  would  allow  vege- 
tation to  take  root,  there  small  trees  and  shrubs  fea- 
thered the  acclivity,  trembling  and  waving  their  varie- 
gated foliage  over  the  abyss.     It  was,  doubtless,  an  an- 
cient crater ;  and  fiery  lava  had  hissed  and  boiled  where 
that  peaceful  lake  now  spread,  glittering  in  the  sun.  We 
sat  down  on  large  stones  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
taking  out  our  solid  materials,  with  the  bottles  which 
remained,  we  set  about  enjoying  ourselves  afar  the 
true  English  fashion,  the  Captain  presiding,  as  ms  ex- 
perience entitled  him  to  do.       There  were  roast 
fowls,  and  small  birds,  delicious  cold  salmon,  preserved 
fruits,  jellies,  and  pastry,  with  wines  of  every  hue  and 
flavour.     Everybody  contributed  a  good  keen  appetite; 
and  Carlotta,  in  particular,  made  great  way  with  the 
fowls,  for  which  she  entertained  a  great  partiality. 

Madame  £ ,  also,  and  the  other  ladies,  performed 

their  parts  well ;  nor  did  any  of  us  shrink  from  the 
wine,  which  circulated  in  profusion,  till  we  were  all 
in  the  best  humour  in  the  world.  I  should  observe 
that  Giovanni  was  not  excluded  from  our  circle ;  and 
as,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  separated  from  his  com- 
panion, he  also  petitioned  for  the  admission  of  the  ass, 
which,  as  Giovanni  expressed  it,  ate  bread  and  drank 
wine  like  a  Christian. 

We  all  of  us  noticed  a  very  extraordinary  ledge  of 
rock,  projecting  from  between  two  pinnacles,  above 
three  hundred  feet,  at  least,  over  our  heads. 

"  That  ledge,"  said  Giovanni,  "  was  not  long  ago 
the  scene  of  a  sad  tragedy,  which  plunged  the  whole 
of  this  neighbourhood  into  grief.  There  was  a  brigand 
in  the  mountains,  who  often  disguised  himself,  and 
descended  to  our  village  to  purchase  provisions.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  vine-grower,  who  lives  close  to  our  house; 
aud,  being  a  lawless  person,  he  determined  to  steal  her 
away. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to  put  his  design 
into  execution ;  for  the  young  girl  seldom  went  oat 
after  dark,  and  in  the  day  time  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  to  effect  his  purpose,  there  were  so 
many  persons  stirring.  But  there  is  an.  old  proverb, 
which  says,  '  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way/ 
The  brigand  descended  at  night  to  the  village,  bringing 
along  with  him  a  small  ladder,  which  he  had  himself 
constructed.  This  he  placed  against  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  our  neighbour's  house,  and,  climbing  up  hastily, 
forced  open  the  casement,  and  entered  a  bed-room, 
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which  was  thai  of  the  father  and  mother.  Here  he  had 
the  audacity  to  kindle  a  lamp,  by  means  of  a  flint  and 
steel  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  then  drew  a 
large  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and,  approaching  the  bed, 
determined  to  shoot  them  both  should  they  awake. 
Sound  sleep,  however,  preserved  their  lives.     He  then 
proceeded  into  the  next  room,  where  he  found  the  young 
woman's  brother,  a  stout  young  man  of  about  flre-and- 
tweuty.    He  also  was  asleep,  for  it  was  past  midnight. 
In  the  room  adjoining,  the  brigand  found  the  girl,  over 
whose  mouth  he  passed  a  tight  bandage,  tying  it  firmly 
behind  the  head.  By  doing  this  he  awakened  her,  but 
she  could  not  speak ;  and,  holding  the  pistol  to  her 
bead,  he  swore  if  she  struggled  he  would  shoot  her  on 
the  spot.    He  then  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her,  straggling,  through  her  father  and  mother's  bed- 
room ;  and,  getting  out  through  the  window,  descended 
the  ladder,  where  he  placed  her  on  her  feet,  and,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  forced  her  along.    A  neighbour,  who 
happened  at  this  moment  to  be  looking  out  through  her 
window,  saw  the  young  girl  struggling  hard  with  the 
brigand ;  and,  in  the  contest,  the  bandage  fell  off  her 
mouth.     She  then  shouted  with  all  her  might,  waked 
her  father,  mother,  and  brother,  together  with  several 
neighbours,  who  all  now  rushed  out  to  give  chase.  The 
brigand  now  once  more  snatched  her  in  his  arms,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  into  the  woods.  How 
he  forced  her  along  is  not  known;  but  her  cries  directed 
the  pursuit  for  some  time.    At  length,  however,  she  be- 
came silent,and  it  was  feared  that  he  had  killed  her.  The 
night  passed  on,  and  the  dawn  began  to  break,  when 
the  brigand  and  his  shivering  captive  were  seen  high 
up  among  the  rocks,  making,  as  it  was  supposed,  to- 
wards his  cave.    The  pursuit  now  recommenced  with 
1  fresh  alacrity.  Father,  brother,  and  neighbours,  climbed 
the  rocks,  spreading  themselves  so  as  to  encompass  the 
brigand  on  aU^ides,  and  to  force  him  towards  yonder 
precipice,  where,  it  was  thought,  he  must  of  necessity 
surrender.    Powerful  as  he  was,  he  gradually  became 
exhausted,  by  being  forced  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
his  captive  in  his  arms.  His  exertions,  therefore,  slack- 
ened; and  the  villagers  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  In 
order  to  intimidate  them,  he  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
fired.    No  one  was  hurt ;  but,  with  the  second,  he  shot 
the  brother,  who  fell,  staggering,  into  his  father's  arms. 
The  neighbours,  now  seeing  that  blood  had  been  shed, 
likewise  grew  ferocious,  and  rushing  towards  the  brigand, 
determined  to  take  his  life.  He  retreated  towards  yonder 
ledge,  and  threatened  them  that,  if  they  did  not  stand 
still,  he  would  plunge  over  it,  with  the  girl  in  his  arms. 
They  treated  this  as  a  vain  menace  intended  to  arrest 
their  progress ;    but  the  girl,  who  had  by  this  time 
learned  the  character  of  her  captor,  entreated  them  to 
desist.     She  shuddered,  and  shrunk  back  from  the 
dreadful  depth  before  her.    Underneath,  there  were 
several  hundred  feet  of  rock,  and  a  deep  lake.    The 
head,  as  you  mnst  feel,  gentlemen,  turns  giddy  even  in 
looking  up ;  you  may  easily  conceive,  therefore,  what 
it  must  be  to  look  down  from  that  tremendous  height. 
But  the  blood  of  the  villagers  was  heated.       They 
dashed  forward,  the  brigand  still  waving  them  back 
with  his  hand,  and  uttering  the  most  fearful  threats 
and  imprecations.    Every  instant,  he  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  the  edge,  of  the  abyss.  His  face  grew  pale  with 
rage.    He  seized  the  girl  by  the  hair  of  her  head;  he 
shook  hia  clenched  fist  at  his  pursuers ;  he  foamed  at  I 


the  mouth  like  a  mad  dog ;  and  then,  mustering  up  all 
his  force  and  all  his  fury,  plunged  with  the  girl  over 
the  ledge;  and,  whirling  about  in  the  air,  and  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag,  they  were  presently  dashed  upon  the 
slope  which  sinks  yonder  into  the  lake.  Their  bodies 
were  immediately  found,  indescribably  mutilated  and 
disfigured ;  and  the  brother  and  sister,  the  only  hopes 
of  their  parents,  were  buried  in  one  grave.  A  hole  in 
the  mountain  received  the  corpse  of  the  brigand.  The 
mother  lost  her  senses,  and  may  still  every  day  be  seen 
sitting  at  her  door,  asking  the  passers-by  if  they  have 
seen  Bianca,  and  if  they  can  tell  her  when  she  will 
come  back.  Her  husband  lives  to  watch  over  her; 
and  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  whole  country 
round  who  does  not  pause  to  cast  a  pitying  blessing 
on  Bianca's  mother,  and  on  the  husband  who  so  ten- 
derly watches  over  her.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 
DIALECTICS  IN  SMOKE. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  not  enter- 
ing here  into  the  military  history  of  the  Bocchetta,  and 
telling  him  how  the  Imperialists  forced  it  in  1746,  and 
thus  opened  themselves  a  way  to  Genoa.  All  this  sort  of 
information  may  be  obtained  elsewhere.  I  only  under- 
take to  describe  my  own  movements,  with  what  I  saw, 
felt,  and  heard.  It  belongs  to  learned  travellers  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  annals  of  former  generations, 
and  relate  the  fortunes  of  all  the  cities  and  countries 
through  wliich  they  passed.  My  task*  is  a  much  humbler 
one,  and  I  cheerfully  abandon  to  them  all  the  honour 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  grandeose  style  of 
writing.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  did  not  remain 
all  night  on  the  borders  of  the  tarn,  but  returned 
early  to  our  inn,  where  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
hot  supper.  Some  physicians,  I  believe,  condemn  this 
meal  as  the  prolific  parent  of  nightmare,  apoplexy,  and 
what  not.  But  I  like  it,  nevertheless,  especially  when 
it  is  eaten  in  company  with  pleasant  people,  whose 
voices,  looks,  and  smiles  impart  to  it  a  better  relish 
than  the  finest  sauce.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
had  an  immense  treat,  fresh  trout  and  grayling,  known 
to  our  neighbours  by  the  poetic  name  of  ombre  ckeva~ 
Iter — I  suppose  because  of  its  darting  through  clear 
streams  like  a  shadow.  These  delicate  fish,  nicely 
fried,  and  served  up  like  Turkish  cababs,  hissing  hot, 
appeared  much  to  the  taste  of  all  present.  The  Cap- 
tain pronounced  them  magnificent;  and  Madame 
B— — ,  in  all  such  matters  quite  his  echo,  protested 
she  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good  in  her  life. 
Carlotta  was  much  of  the  same  opinion.  The  rest  of 
the  party,  no  way  inclined  to  get  up  a  controversy  on 
the  subject,  agreed  with  us  to  a  tittle.  So  we  ate,  aud 
were  very  merry,  as  people  should  be  who  have  no- 
thing on  their  consciences.  It  would  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  grant  a  monopoly  of  praise  to  the  fish,  since 
the  wine  was  no  less  deserving  of  commendation.  It 
sparkled  in  the  glasses  like  liquid  amber,  and  diffused 
around  a  delicious  aroma,  enough  of  itself  to  intoxi- 
cate a  poet.  Let  no  one  misunderstand  me  if  I  con- 
fess I  love  wine.  Not  for  its  own  sake — God  forbid ! 
— but  for  that  of  the  agreeable  things  to  which  it 
gives  birth  among  pleasant  people.  It  operates  like 
moral  sunshine  on  the  human  countenance;  it  adds  fresh 
brightness  to  the  brightest  eyes ;  and,  as  it  lies  cradled 
jn  glittering  crystal,  appears  half  conscious  of  the  ideas. 
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it  is  capable  of  inspiring.  No  philosopher,  I  admit, 
has  vet  discovered  the  way  in  which  it  impregnates 
the  brain,  and  calls  into  being  swarms  of  gorgeous  fan- 
cies, flashes  of  fiery  wit,  modifications  of  grotesque  and 
comic  humour,  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  But  though 
the  metaphysics  of  the  affair  may  baffle  us,  we  cannot 
bo  at  all  mistaken  respecting  the  plain  matter  of  fact. 
Half  the  literature  of  the  old  world  owes  its  charms 
to  wine.  How  the  poets  revel  in  the  subject !  How 
they  boast  of  those  "  uocUt  cenaqwe  deorem"  over 
which  the  Falernian  sheds  its  perfume,  add  where 
the  Chian,  or  Maneotic  imparted  fresh  wings  to  the 
imagination !  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  they  were  all  in 
reality  as  sober  as  quakers,  and  drank  chiefly  out  of 
those  fabulous  bowls  which  were  served  up  to  the  gods 
of  Olympus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  reader,  especially  if  a  lady,  is 
of  a  tolerant  disposition;  otherwise,  I  shall  scarcely 
obtain  forgiveness  for  my  frequent  introduction  of 
cigars.  But  how  can  one  draw  a  true  picture  if  he 
omit  the  principal  figure  ?  And  where  smokers  are 
assembled,  your  cigar,  like  the  Zeus  of  the  old  Orphic 
hymn  writer,  is  first,  last,  and  middle.  At  all 
events,  as  soon  as  we  began  to  feel  ourselves  comfort- 
able after  supper,  the  Captain  brought  out  his  case, 
filled  with  choice  Lo$  dot  Jmifot,  and  politely  handed 
it  round.  No  one,  of  course,  refused  the  proffered 
weed.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  the  ladies  were 
tolerant ;  so  we  all  lighted  at  once,  and  were  soon  en* 
veloped  in  an  ambrosial  eloud,  as  thick,  if  not  as  fra- 
grant, as  that  in  which  *«mf  hm  «  mm  «fl{««wt  em- 
braced Hera  on  Olympus. 

Who  that  had  seen  us  then,  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  as  serene,  pacific,  and  dreamy 
as  opium-eaters,  would  ever  have  imagined  the  topic 
which  Ate  threw  in,  like  the  apple  of  discord,  among  us. 
Military  men  are  often  great  theologians,  it  being  a 
rule  in  this  world,  that  people  always  best  like  to  talk 
about  what  they  do  not  understand.  Our  Captain  pos- 
sessed this  fine  quality,  and  being,  of  course,  a  Protes- 
tant, contrived — Heaven  knows  how! — to  engage  us 
all  in  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  churches.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Carbonaro  looked  down  with  supreme  contempt  on 
all  churches,  and,  indeed — which,  however,  is  a  very 
different  thing—  on  all  religions,  also.  He  had  been 
taught,  poor  fellow,  to  believe  that  complete  liberty  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  emancipating  the  mind  from  all 
its  preconceived  notions,  whether  true  or  false ;  and 
lus  creed,  accordingly,  was  the  most  compendious 
imaginable,  since  he  believed  nothing;  but,  like  another 
person  of  our  acquaintance,  who  shall  here  be  nameless, 
he  had  not  a  metaphysical  head,  and  therefore,  though 
he  argued  a  great  deal,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  He 
had  read  "Lamettrie,''  and  the  "  Systlme  de  la  Na- 
ture,' '  peeped  into  Kant,  and  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  Schel- 
ling,  and  amused  himself  occasionally  with  Vanini 
and  Giordano  Bruno.  He  had,  accordingly,  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  said  it  with  an  easy  dogmatism,  well 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant. 

With  this  redoutable  young  gentleman,  the  Captain, 
in  one  of  his  airy  mental  excursions,  came  into  colli- 
sion. But  materialism  is  an  unfruitful  and  uninviting 
topie;  and,  to  my  very  great  relief,  the  Dalmatian 
adroitly  shifted  the  ground  of  argument,  and  brought 
it  round  to  the  chances  of  Cathoiioism.    He  thought,  L 


not  without  some  reason,  that  there  is  a  fashion  in 
religion  as  in  other  things,  and  that  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  faiths  come  in  and  out  like  ruffs  and  far- 
thingales, though  sometimes  under  new  names;  but 
Catholicism  he  maintained  to  be  the  creed  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  man  in  this  world,  made  up  as  it 
is  of  mystery,  dogmatism,  and  an  incessant  appeal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Its  mysteries  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  keep  alive  our  curiosity;  its 
dogmatism  subdues  our  will ;  its  poetical  character  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  imaginations,  and  transports  us  into 
a  world  of  soft  illusions  infinitely  delightful  to  the  mind. 

"  But,  my  dear  air,"  exclaimed  the  Captain, "  what 
signifies  this  if  it  be  false;  as  I  maintain  it  to  be.  It 
has  had  its  day,  however,  and  is  now  dying  out. 
People  fancy  they  see  tokens  of  revival  in  "Kngl*«4. 
France,  and  elsewhere,  because  a  few  mystical  priests 
and  clergymen,  eager  for  ecclesiastical  domination,  are 
labouring  to  diffuse  an  artificial  enthusiasm  for  niches, 
wax  tapers,  high  altars,  beads,  copes,  and  d«lwti«, 
But  does  the  history  of  mankind  afford  one  single  ex- 
ample of  the  resuscitation  of  an  old  creed  ?  No,  sir, 
a  religion,  once  dead,  is  dead  for  ever," 

"  But  can  a  religion  be  dead,"  interposed  Carlotta, 
"  when  it  has  an  altar  in  every  heart — when  it  places 
us,  morning  and  evening,  on  our  knees — when  it  be- 
gets hourly  in  us  a  fresh  sense  of  dependence  on 
Heaven,  and  a  constant  desire  to  do  whatever  is  best 
for  those  around  usf 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  Captain,  "it  is 
Christianity,  not  Catholicism,  which  does  that." 

"They  are  the  same  thing,"  said  Carlotta. 

"  Exactly/'  exclaimed  the  Carbonaro. 

Madame  B felt  much  perplexed.     In  some 

respects,  she  liked  the  heretical  Captain ;  but  as  her 
understanding  had  always  been  in  priestly  leading- 
strings,  she  thought  that  however  pleasant  ho  might 
be  in  this  world,  he  would  certainly  be  damned  in  the 
next.  However,  it  was  for  this  world,  and  not  the 
next,  that  she  desired  to  marry  him;  and  therefore  she 
dissembled  her  condemnation  of  his  heresy,  and  adroitly 
led  us  back  to  more  pleasant  topics,  for  which  I 
felt  deeply  indebted  to  her.  It  was,  indeed,  ruH  time, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  Carlotta,  every  body  had 
begun  to  wear  a  controversial  aspect,  and  to  look  as 
fierce  and  threatening  as  two  bulb  before  a  herd  of 
cows  in  a  meadow.  Even  the  influence  of  Lot  dot 
Amigot  might  not  have  sufficed  to  keep  us  friends. 
Man's  religion  or  irreligion  is  his  private  property,  and 
therefore  he  feels  exeessively  sore  when  other  people 
rudely  trespass  upon  it.  Indeed,  we  are  as  jealous  of 
it  as  we  are  of  our  wives,  and  are  quite  as  ready  to 
resent  an  insult  offered  to  it.  Doubly  valuable,  there- 
fore, was  the  politic  interposition  of  Madame  B— , 

and  long  may  she  enjoy  the  blessing  which  attaches 
to  the  peace-maker.  Fresh  cigars  were  lighted,  fresh 
bumpers  filled  up;  and  when  at  last  we  parted  for  the 
night,  it  was  as  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  We 
had  steered  nicely  between  8oylla  and  Chary bdss,  and 
retired  to  bed  not  only  whole  in  bones,  but  with  whole 
tempers.    It  was  a  controversy  spoiled. 

As  the  reader  is,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Anabasis,  he  will  remember  with  what  rapture  the 
Creek  soldiers  beheld,  from  the  summit  of  certain  noun* 
tains,  the  broad,  glittering  expanse  of  the  Euxine,  and 
who  they  rushed  forward,  brandishing  their  spears  and 
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dashing  their  shields,  exclaiming  "  Tktdata,  thalata" 
("  The  sea,  the  sea").  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
experienced  something  of  the  same  delight  when,  from 
the  summit  of  the  Boochetta,  I  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Inexpressibly  bright  and  bine 
was  its  surface ;  but  it  was  not  its  brightness,  it  was 
not  its  colour,  that  acted  like  a  spell  on  the  ima- 
gination. It  was  the  thousand  associations  that  had 
been  created  in  my  mind  ever  since  boyhood,  that  lent 
to  the  aspect  of  it  so  powerful  a  charm.  All  the  glory 
of  the  Soman  Republic  seemed  to  be  unrolled  upon 
its  bosom.  The  galleys  which  bore  the  men  who  con- 
quered the  world,  and  put  their  democratic  feet  upon 
the  necks  of  so  many  kings,  had  ploughed  those  waves, 
which  roll  as  freshly  now  before  the  breeze  as  when 
the  prows  of  the  early  consuls  dashed  through  them 
in  the  rapture  of  youthful  freedom. 

We  now  descended  rapidly  into  the  valley  which 
leads  to  Genoa,  following  nearly  all  day  the  course 
of  the  river  which  has  its  embouchure  near  that  city. 
I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  this  was  the  least 
pleasant  day  of  the  whole  journey.  We  had  contracted 
something  like  a  friendship  for  each  other,  and  felt  that 
we  were  here  to  part,  some  in  one  direction,  some 
in  another.  The  Milanese  conspirator  could  not,  more- 
over, forget  what  dangers  and  difficulties  lay  before 
him.  Without  a  passport  he  could  not  enter  Genoa ; 
and  how,  without  a  passport,  was  he  to  embark  on  any 
ship  or  steamer  ?  These  embarrassing  thoughts  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  kept  him  silent.  The  Hanoverian 
and  Dalmatian  had  each  his  peculiar  cause  of  anxiety. 
Carlotta  and  her  mamma  were  almost  sad.  The  Cap- 
tain's family  was  not  addicted  to  talking,  so  that  the 
task  of  keeping  up  the  ball  was  left  entirely  to  him  and 
He  was  an  old  traveller,  and,  therefore,  always 
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endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  his  time.  He  formed 
no  sudden  likings  or  dislikings.  He  had  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word  for  everybody,  could  discuss  all  common- 
place topics  with  fluency,  regarded  everybody  around 
him  as  part  of  his  amusement,  and  was  intensely  self- 
satisfied  and  comfortable  whether  when  they  left  him  they 
went  East  or  West,  to  the  antipodes  or  to  the  devil.  It 
mattered  not  a  jot  to  him;  he  had  seen  them,  he  had  con- 
versed with  them,  and  when  they  vanished  he  thought 
as  little  of  the  circumstance  as  the  dispersion  of  a  cloud 
in  a  summer  sky.  Of  this  philosophy  he  was  proud ; 
and  some,  perhaps,  might  have  envied  him.  I  confess 
I  did  not.  I  regret  parting  with  people,  especially  if 
their  company  has  given  me  much  pleasure ;  and,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  efforts  I  could  make,  I  was  unable  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  delightful  little  party 
would  be  broken  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  I  should 
have  once  more  to  be  thrown  amongst  entire  strangers. 
About  a  mile  from  Genoa,  the  Milanese  took  his  leave 
of  us,  shaking  hands  with  more  heartiness  than  I  ex- 
pected. He  evidently  felt  much  regret ;  and,  as  he  went 
off,  I  sincerely  wished  success  to  him  and  his  cause. 
Presently  we  rattled  into  the  streets  of  Genoa,  stopped 
in  the  inn  yard,  shook  hands,  took  our  leave  of  each 
other,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  I  found  myself  in  a  plea- 
sant little  bed-room  overlooking  the  sea,  the  breeze 
from  which  was  blowing  softly  in  at  the  open 
windows.  : — 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
COLUMBUS  AND  THE  V  IK  GIN. 

You  have,  of  course,  experienced  that  sudden  collapse 


of  the  mind  which  follows  upon  the  heels  of  protracted 
excitement.     Everything  above,  around,  and  below 
you,  seems  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.     Your  coffee 
is  bad,  your  supper  is  worse,  the  smoke  of  your  cigar 
smells  like  assaftetida.     When  you  go  to  bed,  you  oan't 
sleep,  and  your  waking  thoughts  are  like  so  many 
hellish  dreams.     I  began  to  think  what  a  fool  I  was 
to  leave  home,  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  and 
land,  just  to  see  a  river,  a  few  old  walls,  columns,  and  a 
rabble  of  dirty  Arabs.  Could  not  I  read  about  them,  and 
be  contented  P  And  then,  how  cruel  it  was  to  leave  my 
wife  and  children,  and  the  cholera  committing  fright- 
ful ravages  along  the  frontier,  and  just  upon  the  point 
of  entering  Switzerland.     I  should  positively  never 
see  them  again.      For  was  not  the  plague  always  in 
Egypt?     Did  not  the  desert  swarm  with  robbers? 
Were  there  not  crocodiles  in  the  Nile  big  enough  to 
swallow  me  at  a  single  mouthful  ?     Were  there  not 
fevers  of  all  shades  and  hues  in  Alexandria,  in  Cairo,  and 
all  the  way  up  the  valley  ?    It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  thought  of  these  things  in  time.     And 
then,  would  my  constitution  hold  out?    Was  I  not  al- 
ready immensely  fatigued  ?    Was  I  not  thin  ?    Was 
I  not  feverish?     Was  I  not,  in  short,  utterly  be- 
deviled ?    In  this  pleasant  frame  of  mind  I  went  to  bed, 
where,  instead  of  enjoying  sweet  sleep,  and  getting 
comforted  and  refreshed,  my  torments  were  increased 
a  hundredfold.     No  sooner  had  I  extinguished  the 
candle,  than  the  enemy  descended  on  me  in  myriads, 
in  the  shapes  of  infernal  mosquitoes,  which  stung  me 
almost  to  madness.     I  battled  with  them  manfully. 
I  killed  them,  hundreds  at  a  time,  on  my  forehead  and 
on  my  cheeks,  till  my  hands  and  face  were  covered 
with  blood.     Still  their  numbers  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  be  diminished.     They  renewed  the  attack  as 
long  as  there  was  a  whole  place  left  on  my  skin,  and 
then  stiiok  their  stings  into  the  wounds  made  by  their 
predecessors.  If  I  had  known  Sterne's  chapter  of  curses 
by  heart,  I  would  gladly  have  leveUed  it  against  mos- 
quitoes and  all  Genoa,  which  I  pronounced  all  night  long 
to  be  one  of  the  avenues  to  Tartarus.    Once  I  fancied 
it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of  northern  policy  to  wrap 
my  head  in  the  sheet ;  but,  besides  that  I  should  soon 
have  been  stifled  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  room, 
large  numbers  of  the  foe  insinuated  themselves  along 
with  me  under  the  fallacious  covering,  and  appeared 
to  sting  me  more  at  their  ease.     So,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  sleep,  and  of  remission  from  torment,  there  I 
lay,  uttering  all  sorts  of  imprecations,  till  the  dawn. 
Then,  however,  as  if  by  magic,  every  little  winged  devil 
took  its  flight,  and  I  enjoyed  two  or  three  hours  of  de- 
licious sleep.     When,  very  late  in  the  morning,  the 
chambermaid  came  to  call  me,  she  uttered  a  loud  ex- 
clamation on  seeing  the  state  of  my  face,  and  begged 
a  thousand  pardons.     It  had  been  all  her  fault,  she 
said,  for,  not  remembering  that  I  was  a  stranger,  she 
had  omitted  to  pull  down  the  mosquito  curtains,  which 
had  hung  uselessly  over  my  head  all  night.     She  de- 
sired me,  however,  to  remain  quietly  in  bed,  and  left 
the  room.      Returning  presently,  she  brought  along 
with  her  a  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  and  a  thin,  white, 
warm  liquid,  in  a  basin,  in  which  she  dipped  a  small 
bit  of  muslin,  and  bathed  my  forehead  and  face,  which 
were  dreadfully  swollen.    I  forgot  to  inquire  what  the 
liquid  was;   but  it  almost  immediately  relieved  the 
pain,  and,  in  the  course  of  half-an-kmr,  reduced  the 
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swelling  considerably,  so  that  I  was,  at  all  events,  fit 
to  be  seen.  I  then  got  up,  and  dressed,  and,  by  eleven 
o'clock,  was  seated  in  the  coffee-room  smoking  a  cigar. 
A  little,  withered,  old  man,  who  sat  there  smoking 
also,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  at  Genoa  before.  I 
replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  let  me  tell  yon  of  the  only  curi- 
osity worthy  of  notice  which  this  city  contains.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  produced  in  these  latter  ages.  I  have 
traversed  the  Atlantic  in  his  track;  I  have  explored 
every  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  I  have  sailed  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  my  mind  has  all  the 
while  been  filled  with  the  image  of  Columbus,  whose 
genius  gave  the  new  world  to  the  old." 

1  thanked  him  sincerely  for  his  information,  and 
asked  him  where  the  portrait  was  to  be  found. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  the  house,"  said  he.     "  It  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  a  priest,  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  will  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  you." 
"  Shall  we  go  at  once  ?  "  "I  inquired. 
"  With  all  my  heart ! "  cried  the  old  sailor. 
And  forth  we  issued,  puffing  our  cigars  as  we  went. 
He  inquired  in  what  direction  I  was  travelling;  and, 
when  I  mentioned  Greece  and  Egypt,  ho  said  he  had 
been  in  both  countries,  had  smoked  a  cigar  on  the  Acro- 
polis, bathed  in  the  waters  of  Castalia,  spent  a  night  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  drank  from  a  bucket  at  the  bottom 
of  Joseph's  Well.    He  was  now  on  a  voyage  to  the  Ber- 
mudas ;  but,  as  the  ship  would  not  sail  in  less  than 
three  days,  he  said  it  would  afford  him  infinite  pleasure 
to  be  useful  to  me  in  the  meantime.    When  we  had 
reached  our  point  of  destination,  he  handed  me  over  to 
the  priest,  and  went  away  to  transact  some  business  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  city.     The  priest,  a  jolly  old 
fellow,  whoso  ample,  portly  figure,  formed  a  complete 
contrast  with  that  of  his  friend,  took  me  straight  up 
stairs,  where  he  withdrew  a  curtain  from  a  picture, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  woman. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "this  is  not  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, but  the  blessed  Virgin." 

"  It  is  all  one,"  answered  he  ;  "and  for  the  rest,  I 
I  have  sold  the  picture  of  the  great  navigator,  long 
ago,  but  thought  you  would  like  to  sec  this  fine  work 
of  art,  which  is  also  for  sale." 
"  I  don't  buy  pictures,"  said  I. 


"  It  does  not  signifiy,"  said  the  priest ;  "you  may 
see  all  I  have,  as,  if  ViUvtirimm  signor  does  not  pur- 
chase himself,  he  may  know  some  one  who  does." 

I  had  gone  to  see  Columbus,  and  not  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  who  smiled  on  me,  nevertheless,  from  the  can- 
vas, and  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  my  disappoint- 
ment.   I  experienced  at  thai  moment  the  fall  fascina- 
tion of  art.      A  second  look  at  that   divine  coun- 
tenance shed  a  calm  over  my  whole  mind.    It  was  full 
of  sweetness,  full  of  tranquil  beauty;  and  a  light 
beamed  from  the  eyes,  which  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
genius  could  bestow.     I  wished,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  I  had  been  a  picture-buyer,  and  could  hare 
afforded  to  take  that  gem  with  me  to  Egypt.    I  could 
have  held  converse  with  it  by  the  way.    It  would  have 
raised  and  purified  my  thoughts,  and  done  rae  good  in 
all  respects.    I  congratulated  the  priest  on  his  possess- 
ing so  fine  a  picture,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  tk 
artist.     He  said  he  did  not,  but  supposed  it  must  be 
by  some  great  master.     I  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
The  price  he  required  for  it,  however,  was  very  mode- 
rate. Other  pictures  he  had,  which,  though  not  equallj 
beautiful,  were  no  less  valuable,  perhaps,  in  a  commer- 
cial poiut  of  view.     We  conversed  on  his  treasures  for 
some  time ;  and,  when  I  took  my  leave,  he  invited  me 
to  come  again.     He  observed,  moreover,  if  the  sight 
of  works  of  art  delighted  me,  he  would  show  me  a 
church  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  there  was 
a  picture  worth  all  Geuoa. 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,"  s*id  be,  "  and  I  will  go 
with  yon.   To-day  I  have  some  little  business  to  trans- 
act, but  I  shall  then  be  entirely  at  your  disposal." 
"  What  is  the  subject  P"  I  inquired. 
"  Artemis  bathing  in  an  Arcadian  fountain, ''said  lie. 
I  looked  in  his  face  to  observe  the  expression  of  it. 
It  was  full  of  calmness  and  dignity.      He  thought  of 
Artemis  as  of  a  saint.  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next 
morning,  and  went  down  to  take  a  stroll  on  the  Mola, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 

view  of  the  citv 

But  no;  I  will  not  describe  it  now — another  time  will 
do  better,  when  I  shall  have  seen  it  from  all  points,  and 
have  studied  all  its  aspects.  Genoa  stands  alone  among 
Italian  capitals,  for  the  nature  of  its  site,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  palaces.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  monument 
existing  of  almost  imperial  magnificence  in  decay. 
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'  Tia  a  pleasant  spot  of  greenness, 
Worth  a  poet's  best  of  praises: 

Well  the  sunlight  loves  to  linger 
In  that  grassy  haunt  of  daisies. 

Well  I  mind  its  trembling  poplars, 
Well  the  white  road  that,  anigh  it, 

Winding  upward  from  the  landscape. 
Led  my  wandering  footsteps  by  it. 

In  the  gray  and  stony  city, 

Oft  before  me  fancy  raises, 
Soft  in  golden  mists  of  morning, 

Yet  agaim  that  home  of  dnisics. 

Up  its  cottage-smoke  goes  curling, 
'Gainst  the  green  still  elms  around  it, 

Where,  across  its  white-thorn  hedge*, 
Once  again  my  eye  has  found  it. 

Up  the  wood  that  leafs  the  hill-side, 
Yet  again  my  fancy  gazes — 


Greenwich. 


Wanders  over  all  the  far  view, 

Stretched  beneath  that  haunt  of  daisies. 

Over  pasture,  Held,  and  river, 
City  towers,  and  village  spires, 

Travels  on  my  eye,  delighted 
With  a  joy  that  never  tires. 

But  with  pleasure  all  surpassing, 
Smile  and  jest,  and  kindly  phrases, 

Do  I  pass,  as  on  that  morning, 
By  that  grassy  haunt  of  daisies. 

Leaning  o'er  the  stile,  I  see  her 
A*  she  met  my  passing  greeting, 

Fresh  and  flush'd  as  the  hedge-roses 
Bound  the  green  spot  of  our  meeting. 

With  a  laugh  we  met  and  parted — 
Ah !  those  few  sweet  country  phrases, 

Oh !  how  often  do  I  hear  them, 

Lingering  past  that  haunt  of  daisies! 


W.  C.  Behnett. 
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ISLAY  AND  ULSTER. 

THE  ISLAT.  TONTINE  LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 


a 


Profbssob  me  Morgan  has  -veil  observed,  thai 

the  theory  of  insurance,  though  based  upon  self-inte- 
rest, is  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  form 
-which  the  projects  of  self-interest  ever  took.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  a  limited  sense  and  practicable  method,  the 
agreement  of  a  community  to  consider  the  goods  of  its 
individual  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be  to  have  more  than 
average  success,  shall  resign  the  overplus  in  favour  of 
those  who  have  less."  And  a  commentator  on  the 
same  subject  continues: — "Life  assurance,  therefore, 
might  be  almost  called  a  scientific  phase  of  Christian 
practice — the  most  perfect  mode  of  reconciling  the  in- 
terests of  the  w»  with  the  interests  of  the  many — of 
the  all." 

Tet  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  beautiful  and  beneficent  science  into  France 
was  put  down  by  the  Government,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  impious  in* 
terference  with  the  designs  of  Providence.  The  "  Free 
Church  Magazine  "  commences  an  article  on  Life  As- 
surance and  the  Islay  Tontine- in  the  following  terms: — 
"  On  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  in  general,  we  can- 
not boast  a  professional  knowledge— we  do  not  even 
pretend  to  have  formed,  as  yet,  a  matured  opinion/' 
Such  is  the  exordium  of  a  writer,  who.  thereafter,  pro- 
ceeds to  condemn  the  plans  of  the  Islay  Tontine  Life 
Association  on  the  very  ground,  among  others,  assumed 
by  the  Romish  cardinals  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  whose  title  is  borrowed  for 
this  work  has  no  responsibility  whatever  for  its  state- 
ments. 

The  scheme  of  the  Islay  Tontine  is  as  follows;  and 
its  principles  have  been  tested,  and  its  calculations 
conducted,  by  Mr.  Neison,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  voluminous  statists  of  the  present  day,  whose 
numerous  contributions  to  vital  statistics,  and,  in  espe- 
cial, his  elaborate  exposition  and  correction  of  the 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  friendly  societies,  have  se- 
cured for  him  an  European  reputation. 

The  Islay  estates,  at  present,  return  £20,000  a-year. 
Almost  every  lease  is  renewed  as  it  lapses,  at  an  im- 
proved rental;  and  a  Government  grant  of  £30,000  is 
now  being  expended  in  drainage.  The  association  pro- 
poses to  purchase  the  estates  at  £530,000,  and  to  raise 
a  further  sum  of  £70,000,  to  be  partly  expended  in 
further  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprie- 
tary, and  of  the  occupying  tenants.  The  share  capital 
is  divided  into  12,000  shares,  of  £50  each,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  shareholders  is  to  be  dependent  on  the 
lives  of  nominees,  to  be  selected  by  them,  at  or  above 
the  age  of  sixty.  But  the  present  minimum  rental  is 
set  aside,  upon  a  scientific  basis  of  calculation,  as  a 
premium  for  the  mutual  assurance  of  the  Hves  of  the 
nominees,  so  as  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  return 
to  every  shareholder,  under  the  worst  circumstances, 
of  at  least  one-half  of  his  investment.  Upon  the  basis 
of  this  nucleus  of  12,000  policies,  and  on  the  produc- 
tive guarantee  of  an  improving  estate,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  establish  a  general  life  assurance  business. 

Under  any  circumstances,  50  per  cent,  must  be  re 
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turned  to  each  shareholder.  But  this  is  manifestly 
the  exceptional  return.  It  is  simply  the  exactly  cal- 
culated provision  that  can  be  promised  from  the  pre- 
sent minimum  rental  of  £15,000  per  annum.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  £30,000  invested  in  drainage,  and 
£30,000  more  in  general  improvements,  will  leave  the 
rental  of  a  magnificent  property  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  at  three  shillings  an  acre  ?  Is  it  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  directors — as,  for  the  sake  of  extreme 
security,  they  do  actually  assume — will  improve  their 
accumulated  rents  at  only  three  per  cent,  interest  P  Is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  a  life  assurance  business  will 
return  nil,  based  as  it  will  be  on  so  large  and  safe  a 
foundation  P 

Doubtless,  the  shareholders  whose  nominees  shall 
expire,  before  tho  association  shall  have  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  estate, 
which  they  can  only  do  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  tenantry,  will  not  receive  back  more 
than  their  £25  per  share,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  prospectus.  This  risk  must  be  incurred; 
and  we  hold  that  it  is  a  smaller  risk  among  12,000 
persons  than  has  been  run  in  any  railway  or  public 
undertaking.  And,  certainly,  in  proportion  to  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  lapsing  of  nominees  will  be  tho 
gain  to  the  shareholders  whose  nominees  survive;  while 
every  successive  year  will  increase  the  interest  of  every 
individual  shareholder.  After  a  period  of  10  years, 
every  shareholder,  by  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  pro- 
babilities, must  certainly  receive,  in  addition  to,  and 
independent  of,  any  improved  rental  or  profits  from  other 
sources,  at  least  £30;  after  15  years,  at  least  the  whole  of 
his  investment ;  after  20  years,  at  least  £10  more  than 
his  investment ;  after  25  years,  at  least  £200,  or  four 
times  his  investment;  after  30  years,  at  least  £1,000  ; 
and  after  35  years,  at  least  £12,000.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  in  actual  experience  the  Tontine 
will  last  so  long  as  the  period  indicated  by  the  tables 
of  mortality,  which,  of  course,  presume  a  much  larger 
and  wider  induction  than  12,000  lives,  nor  that  it  will 
extend  beyond  30  or  33  years,  or  one  generation  ;  and 
by  that  time  at  least  a  division  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  made  by  mutual  consent,  between  the  last  12  or 
20  survivors  of  the  whole  estate,  then  probably  doubled 
or  enhanced  threefold  in  value. 

Such  are,  in  detail,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Islay  Tontine  Life  Association.  The  objections  made 
to  this  scheme,  in  the  periodical  we  have  mentioned, 
are,  that  (*  it  subjects  a  large  island,  with  15,000  in- 
habitants, for  a  period  of  40  years,  to  -a  company  of 
speculators  whose  only  interest  in  it  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  can,  during  that  period,  be  extracted  from 
it."  "  With  the  body  of  shareholders,  the  motive 
to  liberal  management,  with  aview  to  prospective  bene- 
fit, is  almost  annihilated." 

The  secretary  and  the  general  agent  of  the  London 
corporations  holding  land  in  Ireland,  in  their  reports 
to  the  society  in  1802,  answer  this  statement.  They 
both  concur  in  "taking  it  for  granted,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  general  agent,  "  that  our  object  is  to  pro- 
cure a  wealthy  and  resident  tenantry,  whenever  it 
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can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  industrious.  I 
should,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "follow  Mr.  Slade's 
(the  secretary's)  plan,  as  one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  I  mean  thai  of  giving  the 
tenant  a  perpetuity  in  a  part  of  the  ground  he  holds, 
whereon  he  would  cheerfully  lay  out  his  money,  and  a 
lease  for  one  Hfe  and  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  a 
larger  portion.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  every 
shilling  that  was  laid  out  on  the  part  he  got  the  per- 
petuity in,  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  ground ;  and,  when  the  lease  of  the  ter- 
minable part  expired,  it  would  become  much  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  all  lands  adjoining  to  towns 
er  inhabited  places  rise  in  proportion  to  the  money 
expended  in  their  neighbourhood."  This  most  sug- 
gestive sentence  comprises  the  germ  of  a  most  practi- 
cal system  for  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  land, 
and  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  a  yeoman  tenantry ; 
and  while  the  adventitious  aid  of  a  Tontine  may  supply 
a  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  improvement,  which  is 
greatly  desiderated,  this  humane  and  mutually  pro- 
liable  object  might  be  still  more  admirably  accom- 
plished by  an  obvious  application  of  life  assurance  to 
the  mode  of  tenure  proposed. 

Mn  able  agricultural  journal,  while  expressing  the 
hope  that  some  principle  eould  be  at  the  same  time 
put  in  requisition  by  whack,  in  respect  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  lands  to  be  settled,  the  prospect  of  a  right 
of  pre-emption  to  the  actual  occupants  within  ten  or 
twenty  years,  might  be  afforded,  tending  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  body  of  independent  yeomanry,  thus  ob- 
serves, in  confirmation  of  the  views  here  expressed : — 

u  Without  discussing  tbe  ethics  of  the  May  Tontine,  which, 
is  paint  of  moral  propriety,  do  not  seem  to  here  any  deeper 
dependence  oa  the  hazard  of  the  die,  or  the  calculation  of 
chances,  than  those  of  ordinary  assurance,  we  would  yet  say  that 
it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  principal  effect  which  the  friends  of 
Ireland  thos  desiderate  for  their  new  plantation.  Tbe  Tontine 
Must  terminate  in  a  national  proprietary;  the  better,  perhaps,  that 
ft  is  to  be  more  than  usually  extensive." 

8uoh  are  the  principles  of  action  which  actuated  the 
Governor  and  Society  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and, 
certainly,  the  material  moral  and  religious  improvement 
Of  their  tenantry  has  not  been  neglected. 

The  Directors  of  the  Islay  Tontine  are  equal  in 
point  of  respectability,  as  well  as  practical  ability,  to 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Society ;  and  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  "  enlightened  self- 
interest;"  and  if  managers  adopt  a  good  principle  of 
notion,  it  will  hardly  be  dissented  from  by  the  share- 
holders. 

The  writer  we  have  quoted  says :— -"  But  the  sohemc 
provides  for  the  whole  passing  into  the  hands  of  an 
individual  proprietor.  In  this  feature,  too,  we  recog- 
nise a  pernicious  interference  with  the  natural,  the 
providential  order  of  things,  and  so  on,  to  the  effect 
that  large  properties  ought  not  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  one  person."  Even  so,  but  the  main 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  accumulations,  viz. — 
the  unqualined  power  of  an  individual  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  the 
wise  management  and  foresight  of  the  directors,  before 
the  survivor,  or  more  probably  survivors,  come  into 
possession. 

We  are  told  that  "  it  is  a  resisting  of  Providence 

—when  a  property  so  unwieldy,  in  the  hands  of  one 

.  men,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  by  his  insolvency— - 


that  a  company  should  start  up,  and,  by  an  artificial 
arrangement,  prevent  the  overgrown  estate  from  being 
broken  up  into  fragments,  and  partitioned  among 
several  smaller  proprietors."  On  the  one  hand,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  as  that  above  referred  to, 
— via.,  the  concession  of  a  perpetuity  at  a  fair  rent — 
would  be  no  detriment  to  the  destined  survivors, 
while  it  would  create  a  multitude  of  quasi  proprietors ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  as  well  assert  that  it 
was  a  resisting  of  Providence  to  restore  Charles  IL, 
seeing  that  his  father's  head  was  cut  off,  as  to  affirm 
that  because  one  landlord  becomes  bankrupt  by  extra- 
vagance, no  other  landlord  should  succeed  him.  But, 
"  it  is  essentially  a  lottery;  it  is  neither  an  invest- 
ment of  money,  with  a  view  to  ordinary  profitable  re- 
turn, as  in  tbe  case  of  railway  or  bank  stock,  nor  a 
contribution  during  a  man's  own  life  to  insure  a  defi- 
nite sum  which  he  thinks  needful  to  his  family  at  the 
period  of  his  own  death."  Certainly  it  is  not  a  railway 
or  bank  speculation,  which  may  or  may  not  return 
anything— -and  the  former  of  which,  indeed,  has  often 
not  made  a  legitimate  return.  We  affirm  that  it  is  in 
so  far  better  than  many  railways,  that  it  starts  with  a 
certain  improvable  income;  that  the  expenses  are 
almost  strictly  calculable;  that  it  presents  very  small 
opportunity  for  wilful  mismanagement  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  accounts;  that  it  involves  a  certain  return 
of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  investment,  and  possibly 
many  times  the  investment ;  and  that,  even  to  those 
whoso  nominees  die  early,  there  is  the  certainty  of 
periodical  profits,  which  will  increase  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  survivors,  in  the  course  of  nature  and 
Providence,  decrease  in  number. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  indeed,  a  lottery,  as  iH 
matters  involving  elements  of  speculation  must  be,  in- 
asmuch as  there  may  be  a  small  loss  to  some,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  must  be  a  very  large  gain  to 
others ;  but,  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  even  less  a 
lottery  than  most  speculations,  seeing  that  the  actual 
limits  of  loss  and  gain  may  be  scientifically  estimated. 
We  shall  admit  candidly,  and  without  reservation,  that 
the  Tontine,  as  a  tontine,  will  not,  nor  does  it  pretend 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  ordinary  life  assurance,  as  a 
certain  provision  for  children.  This,  however,  is  no- 
thing but  to  admit  that  a  railway  will  not  supply 
the  place  of  a  bank,  nor  a  bank  that  of  a  Mechanics1 
Institution ;  only  the  Tontine  involves  the  successful 
establishment  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
productive  systems  of  life  assurance  yet  projected* 

We  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  an  asser- 
tion that  "  the  promoters  of  this  modern  lottery  pre- 
sume to  take  hold  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men,  to 
turn  up  the  chances  for  them."  To  turn  up  the  chances 
for  whom  P  The  nominees  are  not  in  any  way  inte- 
rested in  the  question,  and  may  not  even  know  that 
they  have  been  selected.  The  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  certainly,  as  regards  them,  as  all  of  us,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence ;  but  their  nomination  affects  not  them, 
and  their  selection  will,  indeed,  be  made  according  to 
those  indications  of  probable  health  and  longevity 
which  that  very  Providence  has  marked  and  noted  in 
the  features  and  constitutions  of  every  one,  and  which 
indications  are  open  to  the  consideration  of  legitimate 
science.  Add  to  this,  that  every  shareholder  is  made 
to  possess  a  practical  interest  in  the  continued  life  of 
his  nominee,  which,  even  though  a  pecuniary  one,  can- 
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tot  bft  detrimental  to  him,  m  it  is  certainly,  to  our  judg- 
ment anything  but  morally  prejudicial  to  the  nominator. 

The  writer  decides  that  he  shall  not  be  one  of  the 
nominees,  taking  .care  to  add,  "  As  for  ourselves,  we 
hare  not  yet  reached  tho  venerable  age  of  threescore; 
but  we  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tontine  that,  though 
ve  were  of  an  eligible  age,  and  of  iron  sinews,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  '  nominee  '  of  us." 

This  determination  reminds  us  of  a  system  re- 
sembling a  tontine,  But  more  objectionable,  on  the 
grounds  stated  in  the  previous  extracts,  prevalent 
in  Scottish  farming  until  the  present  generation; 
and  still  followed  in  many  cases.  A  vast  number 
of  farms  were  held,  and  a  number  are  yet  held,  on 
lives — sometimes  on  that  of  the  occupant,  and  per- 
haps more  frequently  on  tho  life  or  lives  of  a  nomi- 
nee or  nominees.     Manv  farms  were  let  on  two  or 

• 

three  lives,  and  some,  we  believe,  on  a  greater,  but 
a  specific  number ;  differing  thus  absolutely  from  a 
system  very  common  in  Ireland  of  granting  leases 
on  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  on  tho  payment  of  a 
fixed  fine,  frequently  double  rent  for  one  year  at 
each  lapse.  An  exactly  similar  practice  to  these 
leases  on  lives,  renewable  for  over,  oxists  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  namo  of  feus.  Nearly  all  the 
small  towns  oro  held  by  this  mode  of  lease,  by 
which  the  superior  is  generally  entitled,  in  terms  of 
the  bond  or  charter,  to  a  double  rent  at  each  re- 
newal of  the  feu,  or,  in  other  words,  at  each  lapse 
of  a  life  in  the  succession  of  holders.  Tho  condi- 
tion is  left  unassailed  on  moral  grounds.  Nobody 
says  that  it  resembles  a  lottery ;  and,  although  the 
superior  of  small  boroughs  of  barony  must  havo  an 
obvious  interest  in  the  spread  of  disease  and  the 
number  of  deaths,  yet  we  generally  find  them  sub- 
scribing to  dispensaries,  and  cheerfully  assisting  in 
any  scheme  for  opposing  the  progress  of  cholera, 
fevers,  or  other  maladies  that  would  shorten  lives, 
and  thus  increase  their  annual  gains. 

The  Scottish  system  —  more  prevalent,  we 
confess,  in  previous  yoars  than  now— -of  letting 
farms  on  single,  double,  or  treble  lives,  was  not 
assailed  as  an  exhibition  of  lotteries,  although  the 
entire  means  of  a  family  often  hung  on  the  issue  of 
thebe  contracts,  and  the  risk  could  not  then,  as 
now,  be  met  by  a  policy  of  Life  Assurance.  A 
.peer  of  the  realm,  still  living  in  ono  of  our  Scottish 
counties,  and  rather  celebrated  for  his  repugnance 
to  the  Free  Church,  has  a  number  of  farms  on  these 
leases  for  lives.  Ho  is  guided  in  his  transactions 
by  personal  feelings,  not  always  of  the  most  ami- 
able  character.  Against  one  of  his  tenants  ho  had 
formed  an  antipathy,  for  reasons,  we  believe,  most 
commendable  in  the  farmer,  and  discreditable  to 
the  landlord.  One  life  still  remained  to  be  named 
on  the  farmer's  lease,  and  all  the  others  had  lapsed. 
The  noble  owner  deemed  this  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  buy  out,  from,  and  off  his  estates,  a  tenant 
whom  he  disliked.  The  factor — a  gentleman  whose 
opinions  follow  those  of  the  peer  in  this  instance, 
like  the  tints  of  the  chameleon — was  instructed  to 
take  tho  measures  necessary  to  buy  the  nomination 
of  the  last  life  from  the  obnoxious  tenant ;  but  he 
failed  in  striking  a  bargain.  Tho  nobleman  sent 
Tor  the  tenant  to  his  castle,  in  the  hope  of  making  an 
Jtrasg ement  on  *  personal  interview.   He  failed  in 


this  object,  after  using  up  all  his  arguments,  and 
ended  in  a  burst  of  passion,  with  the  expression  of  bia; 
hope  that  he  should  yet  live  to  see  the  tenant  and 
his  family  uprooted  from  his  estate.  "  Your  lord- 
ship's hopo  shall  never  be  gratified,1'  coolly  answered 
tho  independent  tenant,  "  for  I  havo  taken  your 
lordship's  life  as  the  last  on  tho  lease."  Tho  tenant 
was  perfectly  right,  for  tho  heir  of  entail  will  not 
expel  him  for  the  causes  that  originated  the  pre- 
sent owner's  spito.  What  if  this  writer,  in  the 
magazine  we  have  quoted,  should  be,  notwithstand- 
ing his  asseveration,  just  at  the  important  point  of 
life,  "  three  score,"  and  out  of  anger  at  his  labours, 
a  director  of  this  Tontine  should  name  its  critic's 
life  on  one  of  his  shares :  Would  it  bo  placed  in  ex- 
traordinary danger  because  one  family  were  deeply 
interested  in  its  prolongation  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  mortality  ? 

The  last  point  of  all  in  this  argument  is,  suppose 
some  future  Maria  Manning  has  possession  of  a  share 
dependent  on  one  old  man's  life,  while  only  three  be- 
sides him  are  surviving.  The  share  which  she  holds 
is  worth  £12,000,  in  any  circumstances ;  but  if  her 
nominee  survives  the  other  three,  it  will  be  worth 
£600,000.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
strength  of  the  temptation  to  murder  that  the  scheme 
creates  and  applies. 

The  tremendously  cold-blooded  estimate  of  human 
nature  implied  in  the  argument,  applies  to  any  son  who 
will  inherit  a  large  estate  on  his  father's  decease,  with 
the  same  force  as  in  the  case  in  question.  Experience 
demonstrates  that,  except  in  tho  cases  oited  by  the 
murder  of  children  by  poor  parents,  for  the  sake  of 
the  burial  fees,  where  the  temptation  was  not  in 
the  amount  of  the  prize,  but  the  depravity  and 
poverty  of  the  tempted,  scarcely  an  instance  occurs 
in  educated  society  of  crimes  for  the  sake  of  large 
reversions.  Assuming  the  bare  possibility,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  of  such  a  crime,  where  the  motive 
being  patent  to  the  whole  world,  detection  would 
be  as  certain  and  as  swift  as  the  lightning,  that 
chance  is  met  by  the  universal  experience  of  all 
tontines,  which  have  ever  resulted  in  the  division,  long 
before  the  last  survivorship,  of  the  property  forming 
their  basis  among  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons ;  thus 
more  probably  realizing  the  aspiration  of  the  writer, 
that  "we  would  have  much  more  security  for  a  healthy 
economic  condition  to  the  island,  as  well  as  freedom* 
civil  and  religious,  to  its  large  and  humble  population, 
if  it  were  divided  among  twenty  independent  lairds/' 

We  concur  most  cordially  in  that  opinion;  but 
the  estate  was  in  the  market — a  large  capitalist 
was  named  as  tho  probable  purchaser — and  the 
projectors  of  this  tontine,  meanwhile,  negotiated 
a  conditional  purchase.  They  have  not  been  un- 
willing to  consider  suggestions  made  to  them;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evils  that  might 
result  from  tho  estate  being  left  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  they  fixed  sixty  years  as 
the  minimum  age  of  nominees.  A  few  alterations 
might  be  made,  with  the  utmost  advantage,  in  the 
constitution  of  their  scheme,  .  They  might  either 
provido  for  its  termination  at  a  specific  date--*  or- 
upon  a  fixed  number  of  survivors.  PerWrther  mad 
latter  is  the  best  mode,  and  twenty-*ust  be,  that  he 
number.     This   arrangement  w. 
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the  large  Islay  esUte  falling  into  the  hands 
of  twenty  resident  owners  within  thirty  years  from 
the  commencement  of  this  transaction.  The  diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  on  a  division  of  the 
property  could  be  prevented  by  effecting  that  object 
at  the  present  date.  Tho  estate  might  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  lots  corresponding  with  the  num- 
ber of  lives  with  which  the  tontine  was  to  be 
closed.  The  labour  of  tbe  trustees  might  be 
abridged,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island  would  be 
promoted,  by  giving  leases  extending  over  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  the  time  at  which  this  business 
may  be  concluded.  These  leases  would  probably 
be  taken  on  increasing  rentals,  especially  if  acconv 
panied  by  the  provision  that  the  tenants  would 
receive  at  the  expiry  of  their  leases  a  sum  of  money 
for  improvements,  if  these  were  made  and  main- 
tained consistently  with  intelligible  'conditions  of 
leasing.  Dy  this  means  the  temptations  to  over- 
cropping and  under-manuring  which  exists  towards 


the  close  of  all  leases  would  be  removed;  and  a 
gradually  ascending  rental  might  be  obtained  for 
the  estate;  while  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  and 
the  employment  of  the  labourers,  would  be  secured. 
An  arrangement  might  be  easily  made  by  which 
holders  of  shares  could  insure  their  cost  with  the  as- 
sociation on  the  life  of  the  nominee,  so  as  to  render 
this  transaction  the  roverseof  a  lottery — namely  a  cer- 
tainty to  each  partner  of  receiving  his  own  again, 
less  the  premiums,  which  cannot  make  a  serious  loss. 
By  arrangements  of  this  nature,  the  scheme  would  be 
made  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  unexceptionable. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  company  should 
have  power  to  sell  lots  of  the  estate  to  purchasers, 
on  favourable  terms,  and  invest  the  proceeds. 
This  proposal  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
original  scheme ;  and  yet  seems  less  connected 
with  it  than  those  suggestions  which  we  have  pre- 
viously named  ;  and  would  press  at  least  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  promoters. 
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The  Age  and  Christianity.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
London :  Jackson  &  Watford. 
The  author  of  this  volume  is  already  favourably  known 
to  the  public.  Several  highly  valuable  works  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  so  that  his  character  as  an  able 
thinker  and  accomplished  writer  is  now  fully  established. 
The  present  production  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  London  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  Coward 
College  ;  and  his  aim  in  the  lectures  may  be  learned  from 
tho  following  extract : — 

M  Our  age,  amidst  its  many  forms  of  scepticism  and  worldli- 
ness,  is  ill  at  ease ;  and,  in  common  with  all  preceding  ages, 
exhibits  an  irrepressible  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  after  some- 
thing more  settled  and  satisfactory  than  it  has  found.  Its  sense 
of  want  is  going  out,  conspicuously  enough,  iu  search  of  some- 
thing higher— of  something  more  noble.  My  object  is  to  de- 
monstrate to  some  of  those  bewildered  and  weary  wanderers  that 
the  old  path  is,  after  all,  the  true  one ;  that  the  new  paths  opened 
out,  on  either  hand,  are  harder  to  make  way  upon  than  the  one 
on  which  we  may  trace  the  footprints  of  our  sires ;  and  that, 
seeing  all  men  are  compelled  to  be  believers  in  some  shape,  it  is 
really  a  much  easier  thing,  and  assuredly  a  much  happier  thing, 
to  believe  after  the  manner  of  a  Christian  than  to  believe  after 
any  other  manner." 

Accordingly,  the  different  subjects  discussed  are: — The 
characteristics  of  the  age ;  tho  characteristics  of  the  age 
in  relation  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity;  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  in  their  relation  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  religion.  These  topics  are  considered  in  six 
lectures,  and  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  are  the  production  of  an 
original  thinker,  of  a  close  observer,  and,  especially,  of 
one  who  has  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  handled  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  cer- 
tainly rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
by  the  delivery  and  publication  of  these  lectures.  We 
give  an  extract  from  the  work  itself : — 

"  But  this  tendency  (contempt  of  the  past),  in  common  with 
those  before  mentioned,  has  called  forth  its  re-actions.  First, 
there  is  the  form  of  re-action  understood  among  as  by  the  name 


of  Young  Englandism.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  not  so  much 
to  conserve  the  good  of  the  present  as  to  call  hack  the  full  life 
of  the  remote  past — to  revive  Old  Englandism.  Tbe  gentlemen 
who  have  given  themselves  to  this  somewhat  eccentric  service 
see  nothing  in  our  much-vaunted  social  advancement  to  claim 
from  them  reverence  and  affection. 

"  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  progress  of  civilization  » 
a  good;  that  the  development  of  intelligence  is  a  good;  that 
the  diflhsion  of  a  Belf-reliant  and  self-governing  temper  among 
the  people  must  be  a  good.  Wo  may  imagine  that  in  all  this 
we  are  imparting  greater  stability  to  human  institutions,  greater 
compass  to  human  enjoyment,  and  that  we  are  thus  doing  some- 
thing towards  realizing  the  fruit  of  the  hard  struggles  in  which 
the  European  nations  have  been  engaged  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  But  far  from  this  is  the  judgment 
of  Young  England.  The  golden  age  of  their  social  stale  is 
eought,  not  in  the  creation  of  anything  new,  but  in  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  old.  It  is  by  retracing  our  steps  some  three  or  foar 
centuries — by  calling  back  feudal  barons  in  place  of  mill- 
owners — by  reckoning  dependants  as  doomed  to  be  ever  de- 
pendent; well  fed  it  may  be,  and  even  graciously  amused  upon 
holidays,  but  never  to  aspire  to  political  individuality  or  respon- 
sibility, to  the  dnty  of  self-government,  or  to  anything  above  a 
blind  and  instructive  leaning  on  their  betters,  and  a  narrow, 
unreflecting  attachment  to  particular  associations  and  localities. 
What  we  call  the  expansion  of  industry,  is  with  such  persons 
only  the  widening  of  a  system  which  is  fast  jading  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  all  who  are  subject  to  it,  to  destruction.  What  we 
hail  as  the  spread  of  intelligence  is  only  the  diffusion  of  an  ex* 
hausting  fever,  often  rising  to  delirium.  Even  our  representative 
system  is  ridiculed  as  partaking  more  of  broad  farce  than  of  wis- 
dom. The  thing  needed,  it  seems,  is  the  return  of  an  age  when 
the  people  did  all  that  their  wonder-working  prophets  com- 
manded, and  when  they  were  all  ready  to  slay  or  to  be  slain  st 
the  bidding  of  their  heroes. 

"  This,  even  this,  is  the  sort  of  social  millennium  towards  which 
some  of  the  elite  spirits  of  our  time  are  now  looking.  One 
might  have  thought  that  a  little  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to 
suggest  that  the  qualities  which  make  prophets  and  heroes  what 
they  are,  may  certainly  be  made  to  exist  in  some  small  degree 
in  the  people  at  large,  and  that  qualities  which  are  praised  so 
highly,  as  possessed  by  a  few,  can  hardly  cease  to  be  of 
worth  by  passing,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  from  the  few  to 
a  greater  number.  For  whether  these  gentlemen  see  it  or  not, 
it  is  a  change  in  this  direction  which  takes  place  as  society  ad- 
vances from  rudeness  to  civilization. 

"  What  Young  Englandism  is,  as  a  re-action  againct  the  bear* 
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ings  of  contempt  for  the  past  with  reference  to  society,  that 
Tractaiianiain  if,  with  regard  to  its  bearing  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion. Both  are  excesses  generated  by  excess.  The  wroug 
done  to  the  past,  on  the  one  side,  calls  forth  this  puerile  worship 
of  it  from  the  other.  Corporations  are  generally  conservative, 
especially  priestly  corporations.  In  religion  it  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed, that  whatever  ceases  to  he  immutable  must  cease  to  be 
true.  Hence  the  sternness  with  which  the  ministers  of  religion 
have  resisted  innovations ;  hence  the  hard  fate  generally  await- 
ing the  religions  reformer.  Bat  in  our  time,  the  temper  which 
lias  not  spared  Christianity  itself,  has  dealt  somewhat rulely  with 
the  pretensions  of  its  priesthood,  In  proportion,  however,  as 
everything  deemed  sacred  in  clerical  authority  has  been  assailed, 
everything,  no  matter  how  far  obsolete,  has  been  placed  under 
requisition  in  its  favour.  Protestantism  has  been  blamed  for  this 
supposed  drifting  of  affairs  towards  religious  anarchy ;  and,  in 
consequence,  Protestantism  itself  has  been  either  openly  or  vir- 
tually abandoned.  Worldly  power  is  everywhere  falling  away 
from  the  priestly  office,  and  its  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  claims 
are  insisted  on  only  the  more  largely  and  earnestly.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  functions  of  the  order  is  everywhere 
dying  out ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  pains  are  spared  that  may 
seem  to  impart  to  its  services  new  value  and  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance. Thus  current  rushes  against  current — passion  wars  with 
passion — and  our  age  becomes  the  motley  exhibition  we  find  it." 


The  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Alfred  the  Great,  From  the 
German  of  Albert  V.  Huller.  By  Francis  Steiuite. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  volume  comes  at  the  moment  when  zealous  Anglo- 
Saxons  purpose  the  celebration  of  Alfred  the  Great's  mil- 
lennium, for  he  was  born  in  849.  The  text  of  Huller  is 
ably  translated  by  M.  Steinitz,  who  experiences  a  part 
of  the  author's  enthusiasm  for  his  hero ;  and  Alfred 
was  a  prince  likely  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  From  him  may 
be  fairly  dated  the  rise  of  moderate  monarchy  in 
Britain*  His  laws  and  his  maxims  influence  society  to 
the  present  day.  An  able  warrior,  a  courageous  patriot, 
a  friend  of  science,  literature,  and  liberty,  Alfred's  his- 
tory presents  the  utmost  scope  for  the  poet  or  the  his- 
torian, and  for  the  pride  and  veneration  of  his  successors. 
The  notes  of  the  translator  form  short  but  often  valuable 
dissertations  on  various  points  in  the  Britidh  constitution, 
and  its  working.  The  text  was  written,  and  published  in 
German,  seventy  years  since  ;  but  it  is  fresh  and  unknown 
reading*  to  the  Saxons  of  England.  The  vignette  is  formed 
by  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and 
the  volnme  is  worthy  of  the  millennial  period  of  the  good 
and  great  monarch  whose  transactions  it  celebrates. 


The  Works  of  Lord  Byron;  edited  by  W.  Anderson,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Popular  Scottish  Biography."  Edinburgh : 
A  Fullerton  &  Co. 

A  Greek  philosopher  told  Croesus  that  he  could  not 
call  any  man's  life  happy  until  it  had  closed.  A  similar 
principle  prevents  us  from  pronouncing  very  definitely 
upon  the  merits  of  a  work  until  it  be  completed.  This 
edition  of  Byron's  works  is  in  parts,  of  which  five  are 
published,  and  seven  are  to  come.  The  style  of 
the  publication  is  creditable  to  the  publishers;  and 
the  numerous  engravings,  to  those  parties  who  have 
charge  of  that  department.  The  editor  is  most  com- 
petent to  his  duty,  from  a  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  period  in  which  Byron 
lived,  the  works  of  the  parties  amongst  whom  Byron 
moved,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  various  con- 
temporaries. For  these  reasons,  we  deviate  from  our 
ordinary  practice  of  deferring  works  in  parts  until  they 
be  in  whole,  to  express  our  belief  that  the  present  will 


form  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  library 
editions  of  Byron  hitherto  published  ;  and  it  will  be  ac- 
companied, as  it  should  be,  by  a  minute  life  of  the  great 

poet.  

Owen's  Universal  Revolution.  London:  Effingham  Wilson. 

This  thin  green  volume  is  a  mere  reproduction,  with  emen- 
dations, of  those  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  boarded  books, 
in  which  for  many  years  Mr.  Owen  has  been  inculcating 
pernicious  opinions  ;  so  often  met,  and  so  frequently  con- 
futed, that  the  task  of  noticing  them  again  would  be 
profitless  and  tedious.  Like  all  other  monomaniacs,  Mr. 
Owen  harps  on  one  or  two  points,  on  which  he  is  at 
radical  difference  with  the  world,  evidently  believing  him- 
self the  man  with  whom,  if  wisdom  will  not  die,  at  least  it 
has  commenced. 

Private  property  is  his  abhorrence  ;  and  yet  few  men 
have  held  more  private  property  than  the  author,  although 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  throw  off  this  bur- 
den. The  organization  of  families  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
that  afflict  society ;  and  some  of  the  finest  aud  the  most 
humanizing  feelings  of  our  nature  are  to  be  uprooted,  be- 
cause Mr.  Owen  thinks  wc  would  all  be  better  without 
them.  Priests  have  made  a  bad  use  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore religion  itself,  in  every  cognate  form,  is  despicable 
and  degrading.  Man  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  therefore,  never  a  tyrant  lived  who  should  be  called 
a  tyrant,  and  Mr.  Owen  should  have  sympathised  with 
that  tortured  instrument  and  machine,  Wilson,  who  was 
hung  at  Liverpool — a  distressed  innocent — guiltless  as  one 
of  the  stones  in,  or  the  cranes  upon  the  docks.  The  pre- 
sent edition  is  a  step  less  offensive,  but  not  less  egotistical, 
than  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Owen  has  been  himself  revo- 
lutionised. He  has  become  a  deist,  which  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourable change,  though  he  acknowledges  that  he  wor- 
ships, he  knows  not  what.     He  says — 

"  For  man  to  attain  a  state  of  rationality  and  happiness,  so 
long  as  he  shall  retain  the  delusive  idea  that  man  forms  his  own 
character  or  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  is  au  endeavour  more 
impracticable  than  the  attempt  to  unite  oil  and  water/' 

Very  few  persons,  we  fancy,  consider  themselves  self- 
created.  That  is  not  the  general  opinion.  He  argues 
that  all  blame  for  evil  deeds  rests  not  with  the  creature, 
but  the  Creator ;  that  the  machine  is  irresponsible.  But 
he  must  know  best,  of  course,  whether  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  this  book,  or  his  fingers  began  the  task 
without  any  counsel  from  the  mind,  and  went  forward 
without  control.  What  follows  is  a  very  convenient  doc- 
trine for  housebreakers  and  sheep-stealers,  and  all  other 
such  persons,  great  and  small. 

"  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  studied  nature,  that  the 
general  and  individual  qualities  of  all  things  created  are  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Creating  Power  of  the  Universe ;  and  that  not 
the  things  created,  but  their  Creator,  is  the  sole  author  of  one 
and  all,  whether  animate  or  inanimate — whether  mineral,  vegeta- 
ble, or  anjmal — whether  rational  or  irrational  existences ;  and,  of 
course,  that  whatever  compound  of  the  general  qualities  of  hu- 
manity any  may  have,  the  general  qualities  and  particular  com- 
bination of  them  in  each  one  is  alone  the  work  of  that  Creating 
Power ;  and,  for  them,  it  is  insanity  to  blame,  and  the  essence  of 
injustice  to  punish,  or  in  any  way  to  injure,  the  poor,  passive 
created  being,  whether  man  or  any  other  animal,  except  in  self- 
defence,  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  supported ;  and  that  every  act  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  is  an  act  in  oposition  to  the  laws  of  God.  " 

We  believe  that  some  persons,  apparently  sane  in  or- 
dinary transactions,  believe  that  this  man  is  neither  mad 
nor  wicked.  The  conclusion  of  charity  must  be,  that  he 
is  mad,  with  a  method  in  the  disease. 


m 
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A  finatii*  on  Epidemic  ChoUra.    By  J.  Rutherford  Rus- 
sell, M.D.     London:  William  Ileadland. 

We  hare  received  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  on  cho- 
lera—to nil  of  wbioh  we  have  been  unable  to  give  that  at- 
tention which  the  subject  might  command,  because  ail  of 
them  are  deficient  in  distinctness.  The  disease  is  described 
ns  a  mystery — that  being  true  of  every  malady  except  those 
resulting  from  accident.  The  origin  of  fever  is  as  much  con- 
cealed as  that  of  cholera.  Against  both  diseases  we  arc  desired 
to  employ  oleanlinoss,  regularity,  temperance,  warm  clothing, 
good  air,  and  abundance  thereof.  Farther,  nobody  seemsable 
tnpeuetrate.  Tho  origin  of  the  disorder  is  mysterious.  Dr. 
Russell's  Tolume  presents  a  fair  history  of  the  calamity, 
and  offers  some  suggestions  regarding  its  origin  that  are 
more  curious  than  satisfactory,  arising  from  the  genera' 
ignorance  on  the  subject;  for  the  author  would  evidently 
bring  out  the  facts,  if  he  knew  them,  in  a  plain  and  intelli- 
gent form.  Regarding  the  reoeut  origin  of  the  disease,  he 
says: — 

a "  In  casting  one's  eye  upon  the  map  of  Tndia,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  watering  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Ganges.  Not  only  docs  the  main  trunk  ramify  on 
both  sides,  as  we  track  it  upwards  towards  its  source,  but 
instead  of  debouching  by  one  lanre  ontlet,  like  rivers  con- 
fined by  barriers,  as  in  our  own  country,  it  splits  into  many 
fingers,  as  it  were,  each  of  which  find*  its  own  separate 
entrance  into  the  sea.  There  are  few  plains  in  the 
world  watered  like  tho  Delta  of  the  Gangc*.  Here  it 
was  that  in  (he  summer  and  autumn  of  1817*  cholera  burst 
out  in  various  places  simultaneously,  destroying  six  thou- 
sand of  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  town  of  Jessore,  about 
eighty  miles  north-east  from  Calcutta;  and  in  a  few 
week.*)  atrefohlng  from  Sylhet  on  the  east,  to  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  Bala  sore  and  Cuttack,  and  reaching 
from  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  ai  high  as 
its  junction  with  the  Jumna.  At  this  period,  within  an 
are.i  of  several  thousand  miles,  scarcely  a  town  or  village 
escaped ;  and.  so  great  was  the  mortality,  that  the  bulk  of 
tho  whole  population  was  sensibly  diminished.  The  large 
and  populous  citv  of  Moorshedabad,  however,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  conflagration,  almost  entirely  escaped.  It 
hardly  crossed  the  G  mges — appearing  on  the  eastern  side 
like  an  exotic  which  soon  dies  out." 

This  extract  merely  goes  to  show  that  the  influence  by 
which  cholera  is  caused  has  an  extremely  localised  deve- 
lopment; and  tho  sad  experience  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  this  country,  abundantly  establishes  thai  fact. 
Therefore  wo  infer  that  while  ono  cause  of  the  disease  may 
exist  in  the  general  atmosphere,  this  agency  become*  vital' 
poisonous,  and  fatal  only  by  contact  with  another  and  a 
local  agency — thus  establishing  the  necessity  of  sanatory 
reform. 

Respecting  its  progress,  Dr.  Russell  says  : — 

u  The  few  conditions  of  its  progress  that  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  are  the  following :— It  has  a  decided  affi- 
nity for  water.  By  casting  a  glance  at  tho  map  winch 
accompauies  this  volume,  this  will  be  recognised  at  once.  It 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  run  up  rivt:rs,  even  to  their  very 
source.  It  frequently  declines  in  winter,  to  revive  with  the 
approach  of  summer.  It  is  most  fatal  in  lanre^Inw-lying 
towns.  It  pusses  rapidly  over  plains:  it  finds  difficulty  in 
getting  over  hills.  It  has  hitherto  confined  itself  to  certain 
parallels  of  latitude.  Its  progress  is  pen  era  Hy  most  rapid  in 
autumn,  and  its  course  is  in  a  westerly  direction.'  ~ 


»  » 


We  havo  found  the  disease  very  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, where  little  or  no  water  was  to  be  found  on  tho  sur- 
jaee.  We  could  name  several  localities,  if  a  probability 
existed,  that  similar  examples  will  not  occur  to  every  reader 
where  the  development  has  been  most  severe;  and  yet, 
Where  no  river-course,  loch,  or  pond,  exist*  for  miles  on 
-either  side;  tmfc  we  do  not  adduce  that  ciroumjitance  aa  one 


calculated  to  'overthrow  a  general  theory ,  wbioh,  «mr- 
theless,  we  believe  to  be  more  fanciful  than  real. 
Contagion,  or  no  contagion,  is  treated  nearly  in  the  same 

way:— 

"  Those  who  are  most  unwilling  to  admit  the  eontarious- 
ness  of  cholera,  allow  its  tendency  to  '  localise'  itself,  as 
ibey  term  it.  That  is,  if  cholera  once  gains  aeeess  to  a 
house,  then  all  the  inmates  of  that  house,  and  all  who  enter 
it,  become  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  fact 
is  undoubted,  and  we  have  seen  many  instances  of  it; 
sometime  *  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks  the  poison  continued 
to  act  upon  a  now  comer.  This  naturally  suggests  the 
question — Where  does  the  poison  dwell  ?  The  rooms  are 
sometimes  perfectly  bare ;  not  even  are  there  bed-cloihes  to 
harbour  the  deadly  and  subtle  power." 

From  which  we  would  suppose  the  existence  of  a  distinctly 
poisonous  influence  in  the  atmosphere*  One  theory  recently 
promulgated  was,  that  electrical  derangement  and  deficiency 
caused  the?  disease,  and  that  towns  where  a  great  amount 
of  combustion  was  going  forward  escaped  its  infliction. 
The  answer  to  that  may  be  found  in  the  Board  el 
Health  returns.  Merthyr  Tydvil  has  suffered  more  than 
any  other  district  in  the  present  year,  and  Coatbridge 
and  Gartsherrie  in  the  last.  These  places  are  entirely  sup. 
ported  by  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  combustion  in 
their  atmospheres  must  be  very  largo.  People  rush  rapidly 
to  conclusions,  and  Dr.  Russell  is  not  an  exception.  He 
tells  us,  while  the  plague  cannot  bo  averted  from  such  towns 
as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  yet  Paisley  may  be  saved; 
although  we  know  of  no  condition  existing  in  Glasgow  that 
may  not  be  found  in  Paisley,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  contains  a  small  population. 

"  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  while  we  cannot  avert  the 
plague  from  such  towns  .-is  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow— tbe 
former  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  tbe  latter  si  tinted 
on  a  river — we  may  prevent  it  altogether,  or  at  least  gmil? 
mitigate  its  severity,  by  judicious  sanitory  measures, in  sock 
towns  as  Paisley. 

"  The  impression  on  the  mind  of  almost  all  obssrvers  of 
cholera  seems  to  be,  that  nt  tho  time  of  its  prevalence 
there  was  something  on  usual  about  the  weather;  it  was  un- 
naturally hot,  cold,  wet,  or  stormy.  Dr.  Orton,who  strongly 
advocates  this  opinion,  has  collected  a  number  of  testimonies 
in  favour  of  this  belief." 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  here  that  Paisley  seems 
almost  to  have  escaped  the  epidemic  of  the  past  and  tbe 
present  year.  It  stands  on  low,  level  ground,  a  few  mile* 
from  the  Clyde,  and  occupying  towards  the  Cart,  exactly 
the  position  of  Glasgow  towards  the  former  river. 
Last  year,  during  the  existence  of  cholera  in  Glasgow,  we 
remember  not  that  cases  were  reported  from  Paislev, 
although  the  distance  is  only  seven  miles.  This  year, 
Greenock,  fifteen  miles  below  Paisley,  on  the  Clyde,  Las 
been  severely  attacked,  and  we  hear  of  no  cases  in  either 
Glasgow  or  Paisley.  The  circumstance  denotes  the  nar- 
row and  localised  influences  necessary  to  render  fatal  this 
disease. 

Dr.  Russell  refers  to  experiments  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  atmosphere  was  heavier  in  cholera  than  in  other 
districts  ;  which  would  imply  a  strange  alteration  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  air  during  tlic  prevalence  of 
this  pestilence.  The  most  consistent  recent  and  startling 
theory  ascribes  the  whole  evil  to  the  existence  of  minute 
organisations — so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  the 
atmosphere,  without  scientific  research,  but  capable  there- 
by of  being  discerned.  These  organisations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  air,  on  the  water,  and  may  attach  them- 
selves to  onr  food.  They  are  described  as  of  tbe 
"fungus"  tribe  ;  and  they  are  mud  to  multiply  thou* 
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selves  in  flie  intestines;  to  that the  evacuations  of  cholera' 
patients  are  found  to  be  full  of  them.  Their  remits  are 
essentially  poisonous  ;  and  although  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  in  very  minute  quantities,  yet  they  will 
there  reproduce  themselves  with  those  fatal  effects  that 
have  bean  witnessed  in  so  many  thousand  cases.  The 
phenomena  will  be  found  more  fully  explained  and 
examined  in  the  medical  and  professional  works  of  the 
present  month  ;  but  we  believe  that,  in  these  few  sen- 
tences, wo  have  accurately  stated  its  nature, 

If  this  theory  should  be  correct,  it  almost  follows — and 
we  make  the  reference  in  all  the  seriousness  required  by 
both  subjects— that  the  strange  disease  assailing  animal 
life  is  of  the  nature  of  that  disease  which  has  attacked 
vegetable  vitality.  Bat  bow  are  human  beings  the  only 
sufferers  amongst  animals  ?  And  is  the  assumption  cor- 
rect thai  they  are  the  only  sufferers  f  On  the  other 
hand,  has  this  disease  amongst  mankind  any  affinity  to 
the  new  and  fatal  distempers  that  have  recently  assailed 
those  species  of  the  animal  creation  on  which  their  comfort 
most  depends  f 


The  ChoUra  at  Malta;  from  the  Italian  of  Guiseppe 
Btilon.    London:  John  Chubchixl. 

A  small,  and,  in  existing  circumstances,  a  most  inte- 
resting treatise,  which  interferes  with  Dr.  Russell's  theory, 
because  the  island  of  Malta  has  no  running  streams,  and 
is  not  low  and  damp.  A  number  of  facts  are  stated 
which  are  curious  coincidences  if  they  do  not  fully  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  miasma  in  local  currents  of  air  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  plague  in  a  circumscribed  locality. 
These  facto  rather  favor  the  theory  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 


Perth,  tig  Annals  and  its  Archive*.    By  David  Peacock. 
1  Volume.    Perth :  Thomas  Richardson. 

Perth  has  not  wanted  its  historians  before  the  present 
year;  but  Mr.  Peacock's  work  is  the  most  voluminous 
record  of  the  ancient  city  that  we  remember  to  have  seen* 
Situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  country,  Perth,  or  St. 
Johnstoune,  became,  very  naturally,  its  capital.  It  ft*  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  town  in  Scotland,  and  its 
local  history  is  so  closely  wrought  into  the  general  history 
of  the  country,  that  in  this  respect  alone  the  volume  is 
useful  and  curious  :— 

"like  most  other  places  which  have  gradually  risen  into  note, 
the  city  of  Perth  finds  it  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  trace 
her  own  origin.  Dating,  as  that  does,  from  a  very  high  antt- 
ijpiity,  her  early  annals  are  involved  in  modi  obscurity,  and  far- 
ther discovery  is  now  hopeless,  fast  as  '  some  village  Hampden,' 
whose  talents  or  patriotism  asay  be  destined  to  daule  the  world, 
remains  unnoticed  while  these  are  in  embryo,  and  whose  innate 
qualities,frora  the  very  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  lineage,  are  doomed 
to  blush  unseen  till  they  are  fully  developed,  that  world  in  which 
he  moves  neglects  to  mark  his  progress,  and  afterwards-  regrets 
that  his  early  biography  is  a  blank — so  is  it  with  such  a  place  as 
Perth,  whose  original  insignificance  renders  it  impossible  to 
trace  those  former  stages  of  its  existence  which  its  subsequent 
importance  makes  it  so  desirable  to  know.  At  such  a  periof , 
learning  was  little  cultivated,  and  few,  therefore,  were  capable  of 
recording  matters  of  merely  local  interest ;  and  thus  many  a  met 
which  most  have  constituted  an  event  in  its  day,  must  have 
Men  into  oblivion.  Mark,  for  instance,  the  foundation  of 
sack  an  edifice  as  the  old  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
date  of  which  is  utterly  unknown!  Besides,  it  must  be  con* 
■idered  that  Perth  had  risen  into  coasea.ue&ce  long  before  the 


blessed  light  of  Christianity  had  shed  its  benign  influence  over 
a  benighted  land  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people." 

The  work  contains  more  than  600  pages,  consisting  of 
the  most  minute  details  that  any  man  of  Perth  could  pos- 
sibly desire,  regarding  the  past  history,  the  present  state, 
and,  in  some  matters,  the  future  prospects  of  the  fair  city. 
These  details  make,  however,  very  interesting  reading, 
even  to  the  stranger  ;  and  they  form  a  large  mass  of  valu- 
able information.  The  volume  is  most  creditably  put  out, 
and  is  itself  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  in 
Perth  in  this  line.  A  number  of  engravings  illustrate  the 
work,  which  should  have,  like  its  subject,  more  than  a 
local  fame. 


Ernesto  di  Bipalta.  By  the  Author  of  "  Two  Years  in 
Italy."  Throe  volumes.  London;  Smith,  Elder, 
ft  Co. 

This  work  is  a  historical  novel  of  toe  last  three  or 
tour  years.  The  author  is  already  favourably  known  in 
connection  with  Italian  affaire.  The  object  of  this  work 
is  to  explain  those  causes  that  have  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  Italian  independence,  and  hindered  its  estab- 
lishment. The  grand  canse  of  Italian  weakness  is, 
according  to  the  writer,  Italian  faith.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  Italian  liberty  are,  according  to 
him,  quite  inconsistent ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  the  great 
enemies  of  human  liberty.  All  secret  associations  arc 
dangerous  to  civil  freedom,  and  none^should  be  permitted. 
The  men  that  know  something  good  for  the  world  should 
hasten  to  communicate  their  knowledge  ;  while,  if  their 
purposes  be  bad,  they  are  rendered  worse  by  seeresy.  T%e 
subjects  of  the  novel  are  Count  di  Ripalta,  his  sister,  and 
their  mother,  the  Marchesa.  The  former  Count  di  Bipalta 
was  shot  in  the  previous  Italian  war  of  independence.  The 
Marchesa  is  a  gloomy  ascetic,  in  Italian  fashion  ;  her 
confessor  is  the  Jesuit  Verrone,  her  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Albana.  A  Swiss  gentleman,  a  liberal,  a  scholar,  and 
a  Calvinist,  loves  Angelica,  the  sister  of  Count  di  Ri- 
palta. An  Italian  Count*  Casanova,  is  m  the  same  pre- 
dicament. A  young  English  gentleman,  Charles  Mon- 
tague, the  son  of  General  Montague,  who,  with  his  sbter, 
and  his  father,  the  General,  reside  in  Borne,  nearly  be- 
comes their  rival.  That  is  the  state  of  the  ease  at  the 
opening  of  the  book.  They  are  at  a  musical  party  in  the 
Bipalta  Palace,  and  the  Bishop  of  Albana  thus  converses 
with  the  Marehesa  :— 

*c  *  Nay,  Monsignore,  Vm  not  surprised  thou  hast  not — she  is 
iforetticre,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Montague,  an  English 
General,  whom  then  seest  yonder  at  the  whist  table.  Ernesto  is 
very  intimate  with  her  brother.  We  made  their  acquaintance 
whilst  living  at  Florence,  and  Angelica  seems  to  have  conceived 
as  firm  a  friendship  for  the  sister  as  Ernesto  for  the  brother.* 

" '  Are  they  of  the  true  fold,  Siguora?'  again  a%ked  the  eecle- 
«asjic._ 

" '  Alas !  no/  replied  the  Marchesa ;  '  they  belong,  they  tell 
me,  to  the  Anglican  Church.' 

" '  Anglican  heresy,  say  rather/  replied  the  ecclesiastic, 
sharply.  '  Ma  chi  peccsio  P  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  and 
more  mildly,  while  his  venerable  features  assumed  a  look  of  deep 
compassion, '  what  a  pity  that  so  fair  and  bright  a  being  should 
be  lost  I — lost  for  ever,  my  friend  1* 

The  Italian  lady  wished  to  dismiss  the  heretics,  while 
the  Italian  bishop  wants  to  convert  them,  and  refers  the 
lady  to  Verrone.  The  Church  sanctions  not  mixed  mar- 
riages, although  it  approves  a  marriage  of  convenience  with 
He  results;  but  to  eonrert  a  young  Sngtish  or  Swiss  he- 
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relic  or  property  and  station,  a  point  may  be  stretched, 
lor  property  is  not  heretical. 

So  the  Marchess,  while  speaking  of  her  son,  talks  thus 
of  her  deceased  husband — the  boy's  father: — 

"'Alas!  Monsignore,the  sin  of  his  unhappy  father  would  not 
■earn  yet  expiated ;  the  fatality  seems  to  pursue  us.  He  fares 
of  Italian  liberty  in  the  same  strain  as  my  unhappy  lord  used  to 
do :  he  loves  me  and  yet  seems  not  to  heed  my  warning  voice.  I 
fear  the  Count  de  Montmaure  exercises  an  evil  influence  on  my  be- 
loved boy.  They  are  more  than  ever  together;  but  what  can  I 
do,  MonsignoreP  I  have  no  more  a  right  to  dictate  to  Ernesto. 
I  believe  he  is  now  in  company  with  his  English  friend,  Charles 
Montague.  Truth  to  say,  I  would  rather  he  associated  more 
with  the  latte-.  Uc  seems  less  bigoted  in  his  heresy,  and  more 
open  to  receive  our  holy  faith.  With  his  sister,  he  frequently 
accompanies  us  to  the  *  Gesu,'  and  seems  oftentimes,  indeed, 
more  than  disposed  to  embrace  the  truth.* 

u '  All !  sayest  thou  so  P  said  the  ecclesiastic,  with  a  joyful 
look;  '  Nay,  I  thought  that  bright  creature  too  pure  and  lovely 
to  be  lost.  We  will  see  to  this  ourselves,  Marchess ;  here  may 
be  a  glorious  work  before  us  I  Thy  friends  are,  doubtless,  Pusey- 
ites,  as  they  call  those  in  England  who  are  beginning  to  discover 
the  error  of  their  ways,  and  desire  to  return  within  the  bosom  of 
.  Mother  Church.  Thou  wilt  introduce  me,  during  the  evening, 
to  Sir  George  Montague.' " 

Cold  hearts  have  these  Italian  widows— cold  to 
everything  except  the  church  and  the  world.  Once 
placed  under  proper  training,  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  ladies  are  moulded  by  the  priests.  For  a  land 
whose  daughters  are  under  that  description  of  ma- 
nagement freedom*  can  only  be  a  name,  for  female 
influence  is,  after  all  that  men  may  do,  close  to  the 
core  of  human  freedom,  for  its  safety  or  its  destruction. 
Between  De  Montmaure  and  Montague,  the  Bishop  pre- 
fers, as  may  be  noticed,  Montague, a  facile  young  gentleman, 
.  to  De  Montmaure,  a  young  man  of  great  intellect  and  firm 
religious  convictions.  He  is  right.  The  conversion  of 
Montague  were  easy,  for  his  faith  stands  on  nothing.  That 
of  De  Montmaure  impossible,  because  his  views  are 
founded  "on  a  rock." 

The  Marches*  had  a  long  conversation  with  Verrone,  the 
Jesuit  confessor.  He  is  ambitious.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland  is  agitated.  De  Montmaure 
has  influence.  What  if  Angelica  Di  Ripalta  could  mote 
the  stern  Calvinist,  who  loved  her,  to  spare  the  Jesuits  ? 
Verrone  will  try,  and  thus  he  meditates : — 

"  The  Marchess,  only  waiting  for  a  sign  of  assent  from  the 
Jesuit,  hurried  from  the  oratory.  Verrone  for  some  time  ap- 
peared buried  in  thought.  Doubtless  he  is  consulting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Ripalta  family;  considering  within  himself  what  is 
best  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  desires  and  appease  the  fears  of 
the  Marchesa.  Not  so;  the  Jesuit  has  but  ono  object,  one  de- 
sire— the  advancement  of  his  order;  for  in  this  he  believes  is  in- 
volved the  advancement  of  religion.  He  turns  over  mentally 
every  circumstance,  every  minute  detail,  with  which  the  Mar- 
chesa has  furnished  him ;  he  studies  and  arranges  the  different 
courses,  which  the  interests  of  his  religion,  that  is,  as  I  have 
said,  his  order,  seem  to  require.  Adopting  that  linetjpf  policy 
which  seems  most  to  promote  that  interest,  he  hardens  himself 
against  every  extraneous  feeling  which  would  intervene  to  dis- 
turb it. 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  Jesuit, '  'tis  only  thus  we  can  succeed.  The 
labourers  are,  indeed,  few,  and  the  work  is  great.  But -let  us 
each  be  zealous  and  untiring;  and  success  must,  at  length,  crown 
our  exertions.  This  great  globe  is  only  composed  of  atoms ;  a 
little  snowball  rolled,  anon  becomes  a  mountain ;  and  it  is  by 
the  untiring  efforts  of  individuals,  on  the  masses,  that  we  shall 
break  down  the  mound  of  heresy.  Every  foot  of  ground  we 
now  gain  is  of  immense  importance.  England  and  Switzerland! 
— there  is  no  safety  for  our  faith,  no  hope  of  its  increase,  while 
these  remain  heretical.  The  first,  in  its  daring  propagandism, 
asems  to  usurp. the  authority  of  the  keys;  the  second  defies  its 


power — nay,  menaces  our  faith  even  in  Italy  itself.  These  Mon- 
tagues belong  to  the  very  class  we  seek  to  gain.  The  example 
of  their  conversion  would  be  of  immense  value ;  while,  could  this 
De  Montmaure  be  won  over,  we  might  hope  to  see  our  blessed 
order  established  even  in  Geneva  itself.' 

M  The  Jesuit's  eye  brightened  with  a  triumphant  glance ;  he 
clenched  his  hand  convulsively,  as  if  he  could  palpably  grasp  the 
power  he  coveted.  'But  what,'  said  he,  continuing  his  reflec- 
tions, '  if  the  pursuits  of  these  plans  of  mine  derange  those  the 
Marcbesa  has  formed  for  her  daughter  P  She  approves  of  the  suit 
of  Casanova;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  Count  has  strong  claims  upon 
us — but  then  he  is  ours  already.  The  richest  and  fairest  heiress 
in  Borne  must  not  be  given  away  too  lightly  !  This  Montague 
is  young,  noble,  and  handsome — Angelica,'  said  the  Jesuit,  with  a 
heightened  colour,  and  meaning  look.  '  Thou  wouldst  bless  me 
for  the  change  I  But  things  need  not  take  this  course,  my  fair 
one.     It  must  still  depend  on  the  Jesuit's  hand  to  guide  them.' 

"  He  resumed  his  usual  placid  appearance,  for  the  Marehesa's 
step  was  heard  approaching." 

Meanwhile,  the  Montague  family  progress  rapidly  to- 
wards Borne,  for  they  had  no  principle  to  detain  them. 
Sir  George  Montague  had  always  voted  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  but  he  had  no  hostile  feeling  for  their 
tenets,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albana 
pleased  him  much. 

"  Even  Sir  George  Montague  found  his  Tory  and  anti-Paptl 
principles  give  way  before  the  bland  courtesy  and  dignified  ur- 
banity of  the  Roman  prelate,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  had 
a  more  agreeable  partner  at  whist — no,  not  even  at  the  Senior 
United  Service  Club  itself;  whilst  his  son  Charles  more  than 
participated  in  these  favourable  feelingB.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  Emma  by  the  kindness  of  the  vene- 
rable prelate  was  even  still  stronger.  There  was  a  winning  soft- 
ness in  his  address,  and  a  simple,  yet  apostolical  dignity  in  his 
manner,  which  recommended  itself  strongly  to  a  mind  like  hen ; 
and  she  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Albans  with  the  lordly  pride  and  luxury  which  sur- 
rounded an  episcopal  neighbour  of  Sir  George's  in  England.  The 
good  Bishop  of  Albans,  with  that  tact  and  good  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  countrymen,  was  most  marked  in  his  attentions; 
and  yet  they  only  seemed,  from  the  high-bred  and  dignified  way 
in  which  they  were  made,  to  emanate  from  a  desire  to  render 
their  tfjour  instructive  and  agreeable." 

This  is  a  lesson  to  the  bishops.  And  the  novelist  also 
adds  that  the  lent  preachers  of  Borne  are  abler  orators 
than  our  clergy  in  England.  That  is  to  be  believed. 
Twenty  names  will  cover  all  the  clergy  of  the  English 
Church  whom  anybody  cares  to  hear  for  their  eloquence. 
A  somewhat  larger  number  perhaps  may  be  found  amongst 
the  dissenters.  Double  that  number,  probably,  over  all 
the  Scotch  sects ;  and  a  somewhat  smaller  number 
amongst  the  Irish  Protestants.  We  speak  not  of  personal 
worth  and  zeal,  both  qualities  happily  common,  but  of 
personal  eloquence  ;  most  miserably  uncommon  and  un- 
cultivated in  the  ministry  of  this  country.  The  Lent 
preachers  converted  Emma  Montague  more  readily  that 
she  was  half-converted  by  Count  di  Ripalta,  whom  she 
married  privately,  and  was  abandoned  by  her  father,  with 
whom  her  brother  left  Rome  ;  as  De  Montmaure  had  left 
it  before. 

The  author  bids  us  respect  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
with  a  powerful  argument,  which,  however,  excuses  not  in- 
tervention in  family  affairs  ;  yet  that,  wo  have  heard,  is 
an  error  not  monopolised  by  the  Jesuits,  though  practised 
by  them  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  the  least  care  for 
consequences  to  the  parties  involved. 

"Recognising  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  accustomed 
in  Eugland  to  great  indulgences  of  religious  opinions,  we  can 
hardly  understand  the  proselytising  seal  of  the  devout  Roman 
Catholics,  nor  the  untiring  and  patient  efforts  made  by  them  to 
win  oyer  the  unwary  and  unstable  among  our  cowtfrymea  «ho 
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annually  visit  Italy.  Can  we  blame  the  Romanist  for  this  pro- 
pagandist teal?  Far  from  it.  If  sincere,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  Christian  believer  to  be  indifferent  to  the  religious  state  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  bnt  it  innst  be  confessed  that  the  zealots 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  sometimes 
Jose  sight  of  the  means  they  employ,  and  avail  themselves  of  in- 
fluence* which,  if  not  so  legitimate,  are  not  less  powerful  than 
their  controversial  arguments.  But  these  were  not  needed  on 
the  present  occasion." 

The  priests  are  probably  right  in  their  opposition  to 
mixed  marriages.  They  often,  we  suspect,  fail  in  secur- 
ing happiness.  At  least,  they  are  subjected  to  serious 
risk,  where  either  or  both  parties  are  zealous  professors. 
Emma  Montague  was  not  happy.  She  was  too  easily  con- 
verted to  be  happy.  In  her  husband's  passion  for  Italian 
independence  she  had  little  sympathy,  and  so  they  lived 
but  very  coldly  sometimes  together.  De  Montmaure  mean- 
while had  his  place  in  the  Swiss  senate  at  Berne.  The 
wily  Verrone  endeavoured  to  use  Angelica  against  him,  but 
his  principles  were  stronger  than  his  affections.  The  Jesuits 
were  expelled.  We  pass  over  the  dark  crimes  of  Count 
Cassanova,  who  failed  in  his  projects.  The  death  of  the 
Marchesa  was  remarkable  only  for  her  persisting  againBt 
even  Verrone 's  wish  in  exacting  from  her  daughter  a  vow 
never  to  marry  a  heretic.  The  vow  destroyed  De  Mont- 
maure's  hopes,  and  enrolled  Angelica  amongst  the  sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  war  in  Italy  opened  at  last,  and  a  scene  at  Turin 
is  given  with  great  spirit,  and,  we  believe,  accuracy. 

At  last,  then,  the  Count  di  Bipolto  and  the  Italian 
Liberals  have  their  wish.  The  issue  is  on  the  sword 
point. 

" '  Gentlemen/  cried  the  King,  his  worn  and  exhausted  features 
glowing  with  animation, '  let  us  accept  the  omen.     May  shouts  j 
like  these  hail  our  banners  in  the  plains  of  Lorabardy !     But  j 
now  we  have  much  to  do  before  our  departure  from  Turin.    We 
therefore  break  up  our  council.' 

"The  King  immediately  arose,  and,  followed  by  his  household 
and  some  of  the  ministers,  retired  into  the  private  apartments  of 
the  palace.  The  rest  of  the  ministers,  with  Negroni  and  Count 
Balbo,  followed  the  royal  example.  At  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
the  arm  of  the  Prince  Negroni  was  grasped  by  Ernesto. 

" '  Well,  Prince/  exclaimed  he,  impatiently, '  do  these  shouts 
augur  correctly  P — Is  war  at  last  proclaimed  P* 

" '  It  is,  Ernesto/  replied  the  Prince,  grasping  his  hand  warmly. 
'Old  as  I  am,  I  now  hope  to  see  the  work  of  Italian  independence 
accomplished.     Look!  here  is  the  royal  proclamation — let  us 


J  stand  aside  out  of  the  crowd,  and  read  it  together.    It  is  a  noble 
production,  eloquent  in  its  very  briefness.' " 

Charles  Albert  was  pitifully  abandoned  by  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Romans,  and  the  Tuscans.  His  subjects  fought 
bravely,  but  they  were  overthrown  by  superior  force  and 
skill.  History  has  the  story,  and  the  grave  has  Charles 
Albert ;  but,  if  he  was  honest  as  he  was  brave,  %iLa  Spada 
<V  Italia  "  was  treacherously  deserted. 

The  chivalrous  Count  di  Bipalta  perished  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  first  campaign,  on  the  heights  of  Rivoli. 
His  widow  and  son  retired  to  England,  and  the  former 
was  reconciled  to  her  father;  De  Montmaure,  resides  in 
his  Swiss  villa,  and  thus  is  he  employed : — 

"  De  Montmaure  has  once  more  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers — his  days  pass  tranquilly  away.  If  he  still  sorrows,  his 
grief  is  serene  and  resigned.  He  has  abjured  politics,  or,  at 
lea3t,  the  strife  and  emulation  of  public  life.  No  longer  does  he 
mingle  in  the  high  contentions  of  the  senate,  no  more  than  in 
the  deadly  encounters  of  the  battle-field ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  is 
not  idle,  nor  has  he  ceased  to  love,  and  work  for,  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  cause  of  Italian  independence  is  still  dear,  ay, 
dearer  than  ever,  to  his  heart,  for  it  is  now  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Ernesto!  Yes,  mindful  of  all  his  sacred  engagements, 
he  still  struggles  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy;  but  the  weapons 
of  his  warfare  are  now  different,  but  not  less  efficacious.  He 
has  devoted  to  her  cause  his  powerful  and  eloquent  pen,  as  he 
has  already  employed  his  sword  in  her  defence. 

"Confident  of  ultimate  success — strong  in  his  faith  in  the 
justice  of  that  great  Being  who  directs  and  governs  all  things, 
and  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed — De  Mont- 
maure labours  patiently  on ;  and,  in  doing  so,  raises  up  for  him- 
self a  far  more  enduring  and  honourable  reputation  than  the  ap- 
plause of  senates,  or  the  victor's  wreath,  could  have  conferred. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  see  him  seated  in  his  library,  with  some  trea- 
sured volume  open  before  him,  while  a  glance  of  chastened  tri- 
umph lights  up  his  thoughtful  and  melancholy  features ;  or  to 
listen  to  the  tones  of  his  manly  and  thrilling  voice  as,  walking 
by  the  shores  of  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  Leman  Lake,  ho  holds 
lofty  converse  with  his  valued  friend,  the  Pastor  Malan,  on  thoae 
deep  and  sublime  speculations  which  divine  religion  and  philoso- 
phy disclose.  Yes,  he  has  found  peace — that  peace  which  this 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  and  which  may  both  the  author 
and  reader  of  these  pages  diligently  seek  after,  and  effectually 
obtain!" 

The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  the  time  that  its  perusal 
needs.  Many  of  its  passages  are  eloquent.  It  demonstrates 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  Italian  life ; 
and  its  moral  is,  that  a  modification,  if  not  a  change  of 
Italian  faith,  will  precede  Italian  independence. 
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The  past  month  has  not  been  productive  of  great 
political  events.     The  nations,  weary  of  war,  have 
subsided  into  a  state  of  apathy.    During  two  years, 
two  hundred  thousand  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  millions  sterling,  in  Europe  ;  aud 
nothing  has  been  changed  except  the    Btate    of 
France.   Hungary  is  overthrown,  with  the  exception 
of  Comorn,  which  resists,  and  may  hold  out  for  six  or 
eight  months.     The  Castle  of  Comorn  is  impreg- 
nable, and  can  only  be  reduced  by  famine.     The 
resolution  of  its  defenders  has  been  condemned  as 
rash  or  obstinate ;  and  yet  it  may  prove  to  be  wise 
and  politic.     Six  months  will  see  many  changes. 
The  Turkish  authorities  refuse  to  deliver  Kossuth 
and  his  followers  over  to  their  Austrian  enemies  ; 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
*  said  to  have  demanded  their  passports,  and  in  that 


case  have  doubtless  obtained  them,  although  it 
would  be  strange  to  find  in  Turkey  the  champion 
of  European  freedom — of  national  rights  and 
usages. 

The  demand  made  by  Austria  and  Russia  is 
unprecedented  in  national  transactions;  unless  in 
those  cases  where  special  provision  is  made  by  treaty 
for  the  restoration  of  political  refugees.  Between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  no  treaty  of  that  nature  is 
believed  to  exist.  If  the  allies  endeavour  by  war 
to  make  their  claim  good,  we  know  not  how  the 
European  nations  could  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  struggle.  Britain  and  France  occupy  the 
same  position  as  Turkey.  They  offer  a  refuge  to 
all  who  seek  their  shores  in  political  exile.  They 
might  be  assailed  on  the  same  grounds,  and,  doubt- 
less, they  would  take  part  with  the  first  sufferer,  ' 
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Wo  had,  indeed,  almost  forgotten,  that  the 
French  Republic  has  expelled  a  number  of  the 
Poles;  and  that  the  British  flag  has  been  disgraced 
by  O'Ferrall  at  Malta,  and  Ward  at  Corfu,  in  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  Roman  refugees  a  temporary 
shelter.  The  conduct  of  O'Ferrall,  who  cheerfully 
received  the  foes  of  freedom,  but  excluded  its  friends, 
has  been  defended  in  one  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
paltry  letters;  and  no  great  man  can  do  a  little 
action  with  more  spite  than  his  lordship.  He 
pretends  that  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall  was  afraid 
that  fifty  or  sixty  Roman  refugees,  without  arms, 
money,  or  even  motive,  would  attempt  to  take 
Malta  from  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  British 
garrison.  The  pretence  is  meaner  than  the  act. 
The  refugees,  he  says,  belong  to  a  school  who 
spread  insurrection  everywhere,  and  who  would 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  a  fight  at  Malta  as  in 
Berlin  or  Baden.  Other  people  remember,  if  his 
lordship  chooses  to  forget,  that  the  school  was 
headed  by  a  near  relative  of  his  own — a  British 
Minister  of  State  not  long  ago — and  whose  travel- 
ling expenses  were  paid  by  the  nation. 

Mr.  Ward  had  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
his  guests  than  Mr.  O'Ferrall.  One  insurrection 
had  occurred  in  Cephalonia,  and  another  was  pro- 
mised which  has  since  then  appeared,  and  been, 
most  probably,  suppressed.  Henceforth  the  Minis- 
terial press  of  this  country  will  have  nothing  to  say 
respecting  General  Haynan's  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarians,  since  Mr.  Ward  has  merely  made  a 
paraphrase  from  one  of  the  worst  of  these  death's 
head  and  cross-bones  documents,  for  the  use  of  the 
Cephalonians.  The  insurgents  may  have  required 
that  discipline,  but  the  insurgent  Haynan  thought 
that  the  Hungarians  also  needed  sharp  practice.  Mr. 
Ward  appears  to  have  made  a  liberal  use  of  the 
gallows  in  his  Oephalonian  tour. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  United  States 
to  form  an  independent  party  of  pirates  for  the 
capture  of  Cuba  ;  but  the  Government  have  in 
the  meantime  prevented  the  armament,  which  may 
go  forward,-  howover,  when  it  suits  the  fancy  of  the 
free  buccaneers,  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 
The  plan,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
Spanish  bondholders  in  this  country,  whose  Spanish 
securities  are  sufficiently  attenuated  without  the 
loss  of  Cuba. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  little  improved  by 
the  visit  of  her  Majesty,  or  any  other  remedy.  A 
civil  war  against  the  payment  of  rates  and  rents 
rages  furiously.  The  peasantry  and  farmers  cut 
their  crops  and  convey  them  away  out  of  the  agent's 
or  the  tax-collector's  sight.  This  conduct  is,  of 
course,  only  adopted  in  the  disturbed  districts; 
but  the  poorest  profession  that  a  man  could  follow 
at  the  presont  day  is  to  hold  and  let  land  in  one  of 
these  disturbed  districts.  He  is  either  shot  or  fa- 
mished; but  the  lattor  plan  of  despatching  the 
obnoxious  is  now  generally  adopted,  as  cheaper  and 
safer,  for  lead  costs  money,  and  the  non-payment 
of  debt  costs  nothing. 

The  pestilence  in  England  absorbs  all  attention. 
It  intervenes  in  all  engagements.  It  seises  wit- 
nesses against  criminals,  and  threatens  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  justice.    The  names  of  men  who  oc- 


cupy places  of  trust  before  the  commercial  world  «n 
one  day  are  in  the  dead  list  on  the  next  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  destroyer  terrifies  his  victims.  The  acti* 
vityand  health  of  morning  maybe  gone,  and  their  late 
possessor  shrouded,  coffined,  and  buried  at  evening, 
Such  scenes  have  been  seen  in  England  during  ths 
last  month.  Men  are  appalled,  and  turn  at  last 
to  the  only  practical  remedy  that  human  science 
offers — those  sanatory  reforms  that,  undertaken 
long  ago,  might  have  arrested  this  calamity  ;  and 
that,  neglected  now,  will  leave  as  victims  of  a 
plagne. 
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COLONIAL  POLICY  UNDEB  THE  GREY 

DYNASTY. 

No  Government  ever  enjoyed  equal  opportunities  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  borough-mongering  system  of 
colonial  management — of  abolishing  the  abuses  by 
which  Court  favourites  and  a  needy  aristocracy  preyed 
upon  the  outposts  of  the  empire.  No  Cabinet  ever  made 
a  worse  use  of  its  opportunities  than  the  Bussell 
Ministry. 

The  ruin  or  the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  England  will  be 
the  leading  feature  in  the  future  history  of  the  "Fa- 
mily Government." 

More  than  three  years  ago,  an  eminent  merchant 
wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  through  the  newspapers,  warning 
him  that  if  the  policy  of  the  day  were  continued,  he 
(Lord  Elgin)  would  he  the  "  last  Governor  of  Canada.* 
The  prediction  seems  near  its  accomplishment.  Public 
opinion  has  been  in  abeyance  on  the  subject.  Oa  all 
great  colonial  events,  from  the  conquest  of  the  Psn- 
jaub  to  the  threatened  revolt  of  Canada,  the  "public" 
have  been  content  to  believe  and  to  talk  exactly  as  the 
Government  organs  bid  them  to  do.  Apathy  and  igno- 
rance are  good  materials  for  a  jobbing  Cabinet.  The 
Ministerial  press  really  has  a  sort  of  right  to  dictate  to 
the  nation,  from  its  being  "first  in  the  market'' lor 
the  run  of  public  opinion.  The  Government  orgaas 
drive  certain  opinions;  and  the  balk  of  the  press,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  follow  the  bell  wether. 

The  Times,  the  other  day  (September  24th),  said, 
"  when  Cuba  shall  have  been  wrenched  frost  Spain, 
then  will  Spam  be  poor  indeed."  If  the  Times  were 
quite  at  liberty  to  write  with  candour  on  English 
affairs,  we  would  probably  have  reflections  on  the 
spread  of  the  British  race  over  the  globe,  carrying 
into  every  land  commerce,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
The  decay  of  British  power  would  be  deprecated,  and 
the  Times  would  say  that  "when  the  British  West  Indies 
and  North  American  provinces  shallhavc  been  wrenched 
from  England,  and  annexed  to  her  republican  rival,  then 
will  England  be  humbled  indeed."  At  present  the 
Times  cannot  afford  to  be  candid;  for,  once  a  month  or 
so,  space  must  be  given  to  a  colonial  article  from  a 
patron,  different  in  style  from  an  ordinary  "leader"— so 
very  peculiar,  in  fact,  that  the  articles  have  been  alluded 
to  as  the  "  drunken  articles"  in  the  Times.  The  first  of 
them  appeared  in  May  last,  after  the  Elgin  affair,  and 
since  then,  at  irregular  intervals,  on  the  same  subject ; 
their  design  being  to  annoy,  to  alienate,  and  to  exasperate 
the  colonists  to  that  degree  that  they  shall  declare 
themselves  independent,  preparatory  to  joining  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  England  are.  too  gwd-nafcured,  to 
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careless,  or  -too  obtuse  to  perceive  that  such  is  the 
design  of  the  Government  organs,  from  the  Times, 
downward  to  the  Economist  and  Examiner ;  but  the 
colonists  see  clearly  through  it,  weigh  every  paragraph, 
and  fearlessly  publish  the  name  of  the  Minister  to 
whom  those  "drunken  articles"  are  attributed.  The 
Times,  when  sober,  used  to  say  that  "  we  could  not 
afford  another  American  Revolution,'1  and  will  write 
the  same  words  again  whenever  the  English  nation  is 
awakened,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  dirty  work 
that  has  been  going  on — the  treasonable  plotting — to 
"  wrench"  these  provinces  from  the  empire;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  "  preparing  them  for  independence," 
throwing  all  their  weight  into  a  scale  already  much  too 
heavy  in  the  matter  of  territory.  The  very  idea  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  suggesting  a  revolution,  and 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  appears  so  atrocious 
that  at  first  we  can  hardly  entertain  it.  We  have 
been  quite  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  co- 
lonial policy  was  suicidal,  or  it  was  madness,  &c;  but 
it  is  something  new  to  suspect  that  "  if  this  be  mad- 
ness there  is  method  in't." 

The  recent  declarations  of  the  Times,  Economist,  and 
Examiner,  have  been  reprinted  in  Canada,  and  are  re- 
ceived as  the  final  answers  of  the  Russell-Grey  Cabi- 
net to  the  appeals  of  the  Canadian  people. 

These  newspaper  paragraphs,  it  is  true,  are  not  pub- 
lic, legislative,  or  official  acts;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
may  have  even  greater  force,  because  though  no  in- 
dividual is  answerable  for  them,  yet  such  is  the  tre- 
mendous power  wielded  by  the  "responsible  Ministers" 
of  this  limited  monarchy,  that  even  the  anonymous 
announcement  of  its  opinions  or  intentions,  through 
certain  newspapers,  acquires  as  much,  or,  indeed, 
greater  force  than  the  solemn  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  yet  we  have  the  hypocrisy  to  rail  at  the  despot- 
isms of  Prussia  or  of  Austria,  while  we  are  so  in- 
sincere as  to  deprecate  the  arbitrary  nature  of  a 
Russian  ukase,  or  pretend  to  wonder  at  the  tyranny 
of  a  dictator  of  Paraguay,  while  we  succumb  to  the 
anonymous  dictation  of  an  official  organ,  and  crouch 
like  serfs  before  the  Ministerial  press. 

The  people  of  England  have  never  been  asked 
"whether  they  wished  the  transatlantic  extensions  of 
this  country  to  be  gifted  away"  to  Yankees,  Elliccs, 
French  Canadians,  or  to  nameless  friends  of  Colonial- 
office  clerks.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  favour- 
able though  it  be  to  Ministerial  intrigues,  and  highly 
indulgent  to  Ministerial  recklessness,  has  never  been 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  declaring  the  colonial  system  to 
be  utterly  at  an  end,  our  distant  settlements  repudiated 
and  insulted,  and  the  British  Empire  broken  into  frag- 
ments. The  nation  has  never  been  consulted  upon  this 
"new light;"  the  capitalists  have  not  been  consulted 
upon  the  repudiations  and  bankruptcies  consequent 
upon  a  general  cutting  off  of  colonies ;  the  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  asked  whether  they  wish  the 
colonial  markets  annihilated ;  the  merchants  have  not 
been  invited  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  their  colonial 
trade  to  the  hands  of  New  York  and  Boston  jobbers; 
the  industrious  classes  of  Great  Britain,  the  working 
masses,  have  never  been  called  upon  for  a  "demon- 
stration9' of  their  eagerness  to  repudiate  for  ever  their 
relatives  who  have  emigrated,  to  declare  them  aliens, 
rivals,  or  enemies;  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany have  not,  w  fax  aa  is  ye t  known,  been  commanded 


to  set  their  house  in  order,  and,  because  "  colonies  are 
expensive, "to  give  up  the  Punjaub  to  the  Sikhs,  Nor- 
thern India  to  the  Afghans,  and  the  Eastern  Territory 
to  the  Burmese. 

The  Australian  towns  have  not  yet  been  commanded 
to  consider  themselves  no  longer  British,  but  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  become  stations  for  the 
American  whalers  and  their  peddling  skippers. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  not  yet  been  surren- 
dered to  the  Boors,  or  Natal  been  given  back  to  the 
Caffres ;  but  these  changes  may  not  be  distant — if  the 
Ministry  are  consistent  and  firm,  these  events  must  be 
quite  at  hand. 

"If  a  principle  be  a  good  one,  go  through  with  it" 
If  the  principle  on  which  Canada  has  been  treated  be 
a  good  one,  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
must  take  place  immediately. 

We  have  all  always  protested  against  such  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  empire.  If  the  process  of  disor- 
ganization be  continued,  no  solid  objection  can  remain 
against  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  The  French 
ought  to  be  invited  to  colonize  Ireland,  and  plant  penal 
settlements  there. 

Scotland  ought  to  demand  emancipation  from  the 
centralization  of  London,  and  be  allowed  to  set  up 
that  "self-government"  which  has  been  conceded  to 
Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  The  Isle 
of  Man  should  be  given  to  the  Yankees  to  careen  their 
ships  upon,  and  the  Orkneys 'restored  to  their  original 
owners,  the  Danes. 

Gibraltar  should  be  given  to  the  Barbary  pirates  ! 
Malta  to  More  O'EerraU  and  the  Jesuits,  and  Ceplia- 
lonia  to  the  Austrians. 

Our  theory  of  colonies  is  practical  and  simple.  They 
are  not  for  the  Court  and  aristocracy,  but  for  the 
masses.  "England  wants  room."  The  colonies  are  just 
the  extensions  of  Britain,  explored,  cleared,  or  acquired 
by  the  British,  to  be  united  and  regulated  by  Bri- 
tish laws.  In  short,  we  should  present  to  the  world 
the  front  and  power  of  a  great  united  empire,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  extend  to  the  re- 
motest location  under  the  flag,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  customs'  duties,  the  same  protection.  The 
infant  settlements  and  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  Re- 
public are  equally  protected,  and  enjoy  a  free  trade 
with  each  other. 

The  Americans  boast,  and  with  truth,  that  they  are  the 
most  colonizing  people  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  to  all  their 
colonies  arc  granted  the  privileges  of  the  metropolis. 

Britain  might  advantageously  imitate  ancient  Rome 
in  giving  her  colonics  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
similar  laws,  equal  taxes  and  trading  facilities,  legis- 
lative representation  proportioned  to  the  taxes  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
metropolitan  and  provincial  debts  to  be  adjusted,  as 
the  State  debts  of  the  U.S. A. — local  debts  and  bur- 
dens to  be  provided  for  locally,  by  extending  the  plan 
of  self-government  or  municipalities,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  of  centralization,  the  error  of  France  and 
the  vice  of  jobbing  Whigs. 

At  all  events,  and  by  all  or  any  honest  means,  the 
monstrous  project  of  getting  up  Government  quarrels 
in  all  the  colonies,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  must 
be  protested  against.  This  country  has  vested  much 
property  in  these  possessions;  and  no  newspaper 
traders  nor  swindling  servants  ot  the  crown  should 
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be  permitted  to  make  presents  of  entire  countries.  No 
mischief  mongers,  however  "  feelosofical,"  should  be 
tolerated  in  a  wholesale  incendiarism,  merely  that 
they  may  be  amused  by  the  devastations  of  revolt. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  our  colonies.  The  working  men  of  England  and 
of  Scotland  have  only  to  will  it,  and  the  colonies 
may  yet  be  saved  as  outlets  for  their  labour — as  fields 
for  new  enterprise,  and  openings  for  an  increasing 
population  in  seasons  of  distress. 

The  people  of  other  lauds  are  competing  closely 
and  severely  with  us  in  every  branch  of  industry.  We 
cannot  afford  to  destroy  our  present  markets,  or  gift 
them  away  to  our  rivals.  We  are  engaged  iu  a  war 
of  tariffs,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  continually  defeated. 

The  nation  that  of  all  others  owes  most  to  England, 
shows  no  desire  to  foll6w  our  liberal  example.  English 
capital  has  made  the  United  States  a  great  commer- 
cial power;  the  only  check  we  hold  upon  her  exorbitant 
tariff  is  our  trade  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  ad 
mission  of  British  goods  into  Canada  at  moderate 
duties.  Allow  Canada  to  be  annexed,  and  the  duties 
are  equalised  and  augmented ;  for  the  low  duties  of 
Canada  annoy  the  New  Yorkers. 

Annexation  will  be  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  United 
States'  tariff  to  40  per  cent.,  or  higher,  if  need  be.  Not 
only  protection,  but  ultimate  prohibition  on  the  United 
States*  principle.  A  committee  of  congress  has  already 
settled  this  question. 
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The  Canadians  bought  land,  cut  canals,  borrowed 
money,  and  made  vast  improvements ;  thousands  of 
people  from  this  country  settled  there,  on  the  faith  of 
that  country  remaining  British.  Oar  Government  have 
broken  faith  with  them ;  they  are  enclosed  by  a  com- 
mercially hostile  country ;  Britain  has  abandoned  her 
children;  they  purchased  our  goods;  their  returns  to 
us  are  in  grain.  Suddenly  we  treat  them  as  foreigners 
and  aliens,  and  allow  them  no  preference,  no  advantage 
over  the  foreigners,  whom  we  must  pay  in  gold,  and 
disturb  the  whole  fabric  of  their  trade  in  doing  so.  This 
plan  of  treating  our  friends  as  aliens  will,  if  persisted 
in,  very  soon  make  them  both  aliens  aud  enemies. 

The  colonies  must  be  retained,  India  must  be  re- 
tained, that  we  may  be  emancipated  from  our  degrad- 
ing and  perilous  dependence  on  America  for  cotton. 
We  ought  to  give  bounties  for  its  re-introduction  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  specially  encourage  it  on  the 
fertile  mainland  of  Guiana. 

The  absurd  and  tyrannical  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  labour  into  the  British  West  Indies 
should  be  removed;  if  not,  these  islands  will  follow 
Cuba,  and  slavery  will  be  restored  with  all  its 
horrors. 

Why  has  it  not  occurred  to  us  earlier,  to  supersede 
the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast  by  planting 
African  colonies,  and  spoiling  the  slave-market  by  set- 
ting thousands  of  negroes  to  raise  cotton  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  ? 
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The  half-yearly  meetings  of  these  companies  have  now  nearly 
closed,  and  their  results  have  seriously  affected  the  market  price 
of  all  shares.  The  dividends  have  been  generally  lower  than  they 
ever  were  before;  and  this,  added  to  the  fresh  export  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son in  the  second  report  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Inves- 
tigation Committee,  and  the  continued  want  of  confidence  felt  by 
the  public  in  railway  management  as  at  present  conducted,  has 
occasioned  a  partial  panic.  Ont  of  eleven  principal  companies 
which  have  made  returns  of  their  traffic,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  though  their  mileage  has  been 
increased,  but  three  show  any  increase  of  receipts.  Two  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  the  falling-off — the  cholera  and  the  weather; 
but  these  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  partial  explanation.  The 
recent  opening  up  of  so  many  competing  lines  has  also  consider- 
ably to  do  with  the  falling  off.  The  following  table  will  present 
the  actual  facts  in  relation  to  these  lines : — 


line. 


> • •  ••■  • • *  »  •  • 


•  •  •  «  •  ■ 


•  «  •  •  •  • 


Blackwall 
Eastern  Counties 
Great  Western 
London  and  North- Western  ... 
London  and  South- Western  ... 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
York  and  Noi  th  Midland 
Midland 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Dover   ... 

Brighton 


•  m  •  t  •  • 


•  ••  •  •  •     .        • •  • 


•*■  •  •  •  » • • 


i  •  •  ••* 


Every  day  is  rapidly  dispelling  the 


Increased 

Decreased 

Mileage. 

Receipts. 

£  ■ 

1* 

s  •  •               i^ 

350 

...     27 

...     1,309 

...     20| 

...     1,740 

...     43* 

...     1,487 

...     17i 

209 

...     21 

960 

...       5 

...     1,000 

...     40 

...       770 

Increased 

Receipts. 

£ 

•  ..      34 

800 

...    27 

...      1,780 

...      » 

...     1,210 

hallucination  of  those  wh.Q 

used  to  believe  in  the  permanency  of  high  dividends  and  premi- 
ums, in  connection  with  railway  speculations,  andthe  result  is  seen 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  none  but  a  few  favourite  undertak- 
ings reach  par,  or  command  a  dividend  of  or  above  five  per  cent. 
And  there  are  many  indications  tliat  matters  will  be  even  worse 
than  they  now  are  ere  the  year  closes.  Altogether,  this  has  been 
the  most  disastrous  year  for  the  holders  of  railway  property  since 
the  commencement  of  these  undertakings,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  they  could  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  This, 
however,  is  distant  and  obscure. 

The  principal  meetings  of  the  past  month  have  been  the  York 
and  North  Midland,  the  Midland,  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. The  first  was  peculiarly  interesting,  from  its  connection 
with  Mr.  Hudson — the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
— and  the  non-declaration  of  a  dividend.  The  particulars  of 
these,  with  the  other  events  of  the  month,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  summary: — 

Leeds  and  Think  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Leeds,  August  25.  The  directors  congra- 
tulated the  proprietors  on  the  completion  of  the  original  line 
from  Leeds  to  Thirst,  and  its  opening  for  public  traffic  on  the 
10th  of  July  last.  The  gross  receipts  from  traffic  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30th  were  £6,846  9s.  3d.,  and  the  balance  re- 
maining, after  payment  of  working  expenses,  £2,812  12s.  Od. 
The  receipts,  to  the  30th  of  June  last,  were,  on  account  of  calls, 
£1,3S6,834  8s.  3d.;  loans,  £377,741  2s.  5d.;  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, £8,465  lis.  lid.  Of  this  total  sum  of  £1,773,041  2s.  74. 
received,  only  £6,720  lis.  Ild.  remains  in  hand.  The  report 
was  adopted,  after  which  the  meeting  was  made  special,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  raise  £450,000,  by  an  issue  of  £10  preference 
shares,  at  6  per  cent.,  for  three  years,  and  5  per  cent,  ia 
perpetuity. 

Bolton,  Blackburn,  Cltiheroe,  and  West  Yorkshire  Anfary.— 
The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Blackburn, 
August  27th--Mr,W,H,Hornbey  in  the  chair,    After  deducting- 
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ill  the  working  expenses,  and  paying  the  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  revenue  is  £3,099  lis.  lid. 
up  to  the  80th  of  Jnne  last.  The  receipts,  in  calls  and  in  loans, 
had  been  £857,319  18s.  8d.;  added  to  which  are  the  acceptances 
and  debts  owing  to  the  company,  amounting  to  £78,463  lis.  3d., 
making  an  aggregate  capital  of  £935,783  9s.  lid.  The  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  £914,521 10s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  on  capi- 
tal account  of  -£21,261  13s.  3d.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  opened  (13  miles)  amounted  to 
£10,278  19s.  8d.,  and  the  disbursements  to  £5,653  10s.  6d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £4,625  9s.  2d.  The  report,  after  a  short 
discussion,  was  agreed  to. 

Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  West  Riding  Junction  Railway. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Preston,  August 
27th.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  had  been 
—for  calls  and  arrears,  £125,448;  interest,  &c.,  £2,197  4s.  9d.; 
Preston  and  Longridge  Railway,  £3,295  12s.  lid.;  total 
£130,940  17s.  8d.  The  expenditure  in  parliamentary  expenses, 
engineering,  &c.,  were  £120,181,  Is.  Id. ;  balance,  £327  14e.; 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2,588  Is.  6d.  due  to  the  bank.  The  whole 
of  the  line,  it  was  expected,  would  be  completed  by  November. 
The  report  and  statement  of  the  accounts  were  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

South  Devon  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held  at  Plymouth,  on  August  28 — Mr.  T.  Woolcombe 
in  the  chair.  The  capital  account,  to  the  30th  June,  showed  tha 
£1,957,848  10s.  lOd.  had  been  received,  and£l,927,685  14s.  6d.* 
expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £30,168  2s.  4d.  The  revenue 
account  for  the  half-year  showed  that  £41,255  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  £26,785  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £14,4/70, 
from  which  £10,831  was  deducted  for  payment  of  interest  on 
debentures,  leaving  a  profit  of  £3,638  for  the  shareholders.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  No  dividend  was  declared, 
though  a  hope  was  expressed  that  next  half-year  would  show  a 
better  result.  The  atmospheric  system  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned on  this  line;  connected  with  the  attempted  application  of 
which  there  has  been  a  great  loss. 

East  Indian  Railway . — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany took  place  in  London  on  August  28.  The  proprietors  have 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  East  India  Company.  This  con- 
tract has  been  printed.  The  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
guaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company,  will,  on  and  from  the 
17th  of  August  ult,  include  the  preliminary  deposit  of  5s.  paid 
on  the  existing  shares  in  the  company,  and  upon  which,  hitherto, 
no  interest  has  been  paid.  The  board  of  directors  have,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pledge  given  to  the  proprietary,  reduced  the 
shares  in  the  company  from  £50  to  £20,  and  have  made  a  re- 
distribution of  the  capitnl  into  £50,000  shares  of  £20  each. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Taw  Vale  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  in  London,  on  Monday,  August  28 — Mr.  J.  Sharland 
in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  ac- 
count presented,  there  had  been  £157,000  expended  in  the  works, 
and  that  £255,000  more  would  be  required  to  complete  the  un- 
dertaking; thia  would  make  a  total  expenditure  of  £447,821,  or 
an  average  cost  per  mile  of  £12,795.  After  some  discussion,  the 
report  was  agreed  to. 

London  and  Blaekwall  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 

this  company  was  held  in  London,  August  28 — Mr.  J.  N.  Daniel 

m  the  chair.     The  report  presented  the  following  sketch  of  the 

traffic  for  the  last  six  months,  compared  with  the  corresponding 

period  of  the  previous  year : — 

1848. 

Passenger*.     Amount 

January 190,058     £3,2?2    1  10 

5    1 

0 
7 
3 
0 


February   _  148,690 

Marih 106,834 

April 189,096 


June«>»  >. »  ««»«».264,207 


2.5»7 
3,822 
3,2-;9 
5,490 
4,676 


1849. 
Passengers.    Amount. 
149,479      .£2,650  15    6 
1.944    6    0 


7 
7 
2 

8 


111,014 
100,2(18 
201,015 
199,829 
233,132 


1,7R8  10  6 
3,553  17  0 
3,530  10  8 
4,140  12  10 


1,973,969  £22,022  17  10  995,137  £17/51  12  6 
— The  sum  of  £1,150,465  had  been  received  on  capital  for  the 
main  line,  and  £1,060,878  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £69,587 
in  favour  of  the  company.  The  receipts  on  the  extension  line 
account  amounted  to  £214,805,  and  the  expenditure  to  £236,586, 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  company  of  £22,281.  The  liabili- 
ties of  the  companv  are  stated  to  be  £263,567,  and  the  assets 
£201,621,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided  of  £61,946.  The 
cost  of  relaying  the  line,  &&,  amounted  to  £43,784.  The  revenue 
account  for  the  half  year  showed  that  £20,860  had  been  received, 


and  £17,697  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,162.  So  divi- 
dend was  declared,  and  the  balance  was  carried  to  the  next  half- 
year. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Manchester,  August 
29— the  Earl  of  Yarborough  in  the  chair.  It  was  stated  that 
there  had  been  £5,800,000  expended  on  the  scheme,  of  which 
but  £1,224,000  was  borrowed.-  During  the  last  half-year,  the 
receipts  were  £64,729,  and  the  expenditure  £36,055.  The  in- 
crease of  receipts  was  £7,789,  and  the  diminution  of  expenditure 
£1,127.  The  working  expenses  in  1848  were  £65  6s.  per  cent., 
and  in  1849,  £55  10s.  lid.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  di- 
vidend of  £7  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  declared  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  No.  1  shares. 

Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Chester,  August  29.  The  total 
receipts  from  the  commencement  to  30th  of  June  last,  amounted 
to  £61,856  14e.  5d.,  and  the  total  expenditure,  including  £25,884 
6s.  7d.  costs  in  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  £29,098 
Ss.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £6,874  4e.  5d.  The  report  was 
agreed  to,  nem.  eon. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  waa 
held  at  Maryport,  August  29.  As  the  main  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted was  to  consider  the  leasing  of  the  line  by  Mr.  Hudson  on 
behalf  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  Board 
of  that  company. 

South  Wales  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany took  place  in  London  on  August  30.  The  total  cost  of  the 
portion  of  the  line  between  Chepstow  and  Swansea,  a  distance  of 
75  miles,  is  estimated  at  £1,560,000.  To  this  sum  are  to  be  added 
the  amounts  which  may  have  to  be  expended  upon  other  portions 
of  the  line  up  to  the  period  of  this  opening,  &c.,  £960,000,  sub- 
scriptions to  other  lines,  at  about  £140,000,  making  a  total 
of  £2,660,000.  The  company  may  calculate  upon  receiving 
£2,260,000  upon  shares,  after  all  due  allowance  for  arrears  and 
unproductive  shares ;  leaving  a  balance  to  be  raised  upon  deben- 
tures, of  which  about  £100,000  are  already  issued.  The  total 
receipts  up  to  the  30th  June  was  £1,816,302  0s.  61,  and  the 
expenditure  £76,658  14s.  3d.  An  amendment  was  proposed  on 
the  directors*  report  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion be  appoiuted,  which,  after  a  somewhat  hot  discussion,  waa 
passed.  The  report  of  the  directors  was  subsequently  adopted. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  first  Thursday  in  October. 

East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. — The  usual  half- 
yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Knaresboro'  on  August  30th.  The 
works  are  fast  approaching  completion,  and  on  the  portion  opened 
eight  months  ago,  the  gross  earnings  had  been  £2,743  17s.  Od. 
The  charge  for  working  the  line,  by  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  Company,  during  that  period,  was  £2,133  10s.  3d.  The 
total  outlay  had  been  £222,287  0s.  9d.;  the  receipts,  £222,291 
12s.  8d.     The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  at  Bristol,  August  80th.  The  clear  profit  on  the  half-year 
was  £24,633  19s.  10d.,  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  £1  lis.  6d.  per  whole  share,  or  at  the  rate  of 
3fr  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  £90  paid  up.  This  left  a  balance 
of  £1,008  19s.  lOd.  to  be  carried  to  next  account.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  dividend,  in  accordance  with 
its  recommendation,  declared. 

Sheffield,  Rolheratn,  Bamsley,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and 
Goole  Railway.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was 
held  at  Wakefield,  August  30.  The  report  generally  stated  that 
the  works  were  in  satisfactory  progress,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  completed  by  December  81st. 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Railway.— The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Dundee,  August  31st.  There  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  passenger  traffic  in  the  past  six  months,  amounting  to 
£674,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Dundee.  The 
goods  traffic  showed  an  increase  of  £4,560  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  half-year,  under 
reservation  of  a  right  to  the  guaranteed  dividend.  The  report 
and  dividend  recommended  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Scottish  Central  Railway.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Perth,  August  31st.  On  account  of  the 
arrangement  entered  into  with  the  Southern  Companies,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  till  October  10,  when  the  actual  business  will 
be  transacted. 
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SasUrn  CowUie*  flaifaifr.— Ths  twenty-sixth  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  thia  company  took  place  in  Lon- 
don on  August  3 1st.  The  report  contained  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  company. — 

Darnings  of  the  half-year £173,980    3    0 

Interest  chargeable  to  revenue 148,498     3  10 


Leaving  net  ; £25,481  19    2 

The  surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  the  dm- 
dend  for  the  half-year  ending  4th  July,  1848, 

namely  3,539     0     5 

Balance  remaining  at  the  credit  of  rerenne  ac- 
count for  the  half-year  ending  44h  Jan.,  1S49,      6,323  13    0 


£35,395    1    7 

Oat  of  the  dear  balance,  a  dividend  of  2s.  per  share  on  each 
£20  consolidated  stock  of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Norfolk 
Companies  was  proposed.  The  report  went  at  considerable  length 
into  the  history  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  directors,  and 
intimated  that,  though  the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected  the 
Norfolk  Amalgamation  BUI,  they  would  be  prepared  to  renew 
the  application  next  Session.  A  long  and  stormy  discussion  en- 
sued on  this  portion  of  the  report,  which  ended  in  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  that  portion.  This,  on  being  put,  was  declared  to 
he  lost,  and  the  original  resolution,  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted,  carried  by  a  majority.  A  poll  was  demanded, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  taken  on  the  Monday  following.  The 
meeting  was  resumed  on  the  3d;  4,230  votes  were  in  favour  qf 
adopting  the  whole  of  the  directors*  report,  and  836  votes  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  Majority  against  the  amendment, 
3,404  votes. 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  Aug.  31. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  previously  ap- 
pointed, which  was  read  to  the  meeting,  stated  the  probable  cost 
of  the  line  at  £3,250,000 ;  but  suggested  a  saving  of  £250,000. 
The  sum  of  £1,500,000  would  still  be  required,  in  addition  to  a 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  Stour  Valley  line ;  and  these  arc  the  sad  re- 
sults of  the  connexion  of  this  company  with  the  Great  Western 
Company,  and  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  directors.  The  report  further  seriously  attacked  the 
general  management  of  the  directors  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  transactions.  The  chairman  intimated  that  the 
directors  would  reply  at  length  to  the  allegations  of  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation;  and  to  enable  the  whole  affairs  to  be  fully 
entered  into,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  October  first. 

Cockermoutk  and  Workington  Railway. — A  special  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  at  Cockermonth  on  Sept.  5th,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  raise  £25,000  more  capital,  in  preference  shares 
of  £6  13s.  4d.;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Manchester,  on  Sept.  5th.  The 
accounts  to  the  30th  of  Juno  last  show  the  following  results: — 

Received  on  account  of  calls £6,804,551  17     3 

Ditto  6  per  cent.  Preference  Stock 792.477  10     0 

Loans 3,568,757  11     2 

Total £10,165,786  18     5 

Calls  in  arrear 304,733     6     9 

Total  capital  which  the  company  is  author- 
ised to  raise 13,854,045     0     0 

The  estimated  outlay  to  which  the  directors 

limited  themselves 11,353,000     0     0 

The  actual  outlay  up  to  the  30th  of  June  last 

was 10,063,863     0    0 

The  balance  of  estimated  outlay  yet  to  expend,     1,189,138     0     0 

The  works  represented  by  the  above  capital  comprise  about  200 
miles  of  railway,  and  16  miles  of  canaL  The  gross  receipts  for 
the  half-year  had  been  £309,115  4e.  lid.,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  working  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  guaranteed  capital, 
left  a  net  surplus  of  £32,868  7s.  7d.  The  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  following  resolution,  relating  to  the  dividend,  snbse 
quently  carried: — "That  a  dividend  be  now  declared  for  the 
half-year,  ending  the  30th  June  last,  of  5s.  3d.  per  share  on  the 
guaranteed  or  £10  shares— of  £3  per  £100  stock,  and  so  in 
proportion  on  such  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  £6  5s.  shares, 
and  Wakefield,  Ponteftaot,  and  GooJe  £50  and  £25  shares  as 
have  not  yet  been  paid  up  and  converted  into  stock — of  £1.  17s. 


2±<L  per  share  on  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  £100  shares 
— of  £1  14*.  6$d.  par  share  on  the  Manchester  and  Leads  £160 
shares — of  17s.  7fd.  par  share  on  the  £50  shares — of  7s.  Ofd. 
per  share  on  the  £35  shares — of  3s.  per  share  on  the  £30  shares 
or  fifths — of  3s.  0±d.  per  share  on  the  £33  shares  or 
— of  Is.  3«d.  per  share  on  the  West  Riding  Union  £90 
— aud  of  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  the  Iiverpeoi  and  Bury  £50 
shares,  deducting  the  income  tax,  and  to  bo  payable  on  the  25th 
September  instant."  It  was  further  resolved  to  raise  £500,000 
additional  capital  by  way  of  mortgage.  And  we  would  respect- 
fully  recommend  the  directors  to  put  their  affairs  into  one  stock 
at  once.  The  preceding  resolution  implies  a  moat  unbnsinejs- 
looking  batch. 

West  London  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  September  6.  The  receipts  to  30th  Jane  show 
£388,811  lis.  4}d.;  the  expenditure,  £387,547  7s.  OH.;  the 
balance,  £1,264  4s.  4d.  The  assets  of  the  company  amounted 
to  £5,088,  and  the  liabilities  to  £3,224,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  company  of  £1,864.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway.— The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  took  place  at  York,  September  6.  The 
meeting  waa  also  special  to  receive  the  second  report  of  the 
committee  of  investigation.  The  committee's  report,  which  was 
a  most  voluminous  document,  seriously  ineolpated  Mr.  Hudson; 
but  as  the  committee  threaten  legal  proceedings,  we  shall  hear 
the  whole  story  together.  like  every  other  piece  of  scandal, 
it  must  liave  two  sides.  People  who  do  not  choose  to  look  after 
their  business  are  sure  to  be  cheated  in  the  long  ran ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  now  angry  shareholders  of 
the  York  and  North  Midland.  For  the  half-year  the  receipt* 
amount  to  £182,653  7s.  Id. ;  the  expenditure  was  £75,350  for 
working  the  line,  &c. ;  £35,604  8s.  8d.  interest  on  mortgage 
bonds ;  £33,000  Hull  and  Selby  rent ;  £19,435  interest  on  Hon 
and  Selby  preference  shares,  leaving  a  balance  of  £17,874 19s.  6d. 
After  a  very  stormy  discussion,  the  report,  which  proposed  no 
dividend,  was  agreed  to. 

Midland  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  this  company  was  held  at  Derby  on  September  7. 
From  the  report  submitted,  wo  learn  that  the  total  traffic  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  six  months  have  been  £546,087  7s.  4d.  This, 
added  to  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous  half, 
year,  made  £573,390  18s.  3d.  Aiter  working  expenses,  aod 
guaranteed  rentals,  or  dividends,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£114,683  3s.  lOd.  It  was  proposed  out  of  thia  to  pay  a  dm* 
dend  at  the  following  rate : — 
£6,554,529  9s.  7d.  consolidated  stock,  at  £3  per 

cent,  per  aunum £98,317  18  10 

£9/8,533  9s.  Birmingham  and  Derby  stock,  at 

£1  12s.  Od.  per  cent,  per  annum...  ...       7,950  11    8 

£35,000  Midland  preferential  stock,  at  £6  per 

cent,  per  annum 750    0    0 

3,900  Krcwash  Valley  £50  shares,  at  £6  per  cent. 

per  annum,  30a,  per  share  ...  ...     4,350    0    0 


£111,368  10    6 
A  somewhat  stormy  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  lease ;  but  ultimately  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  dividend  as  above  declared. 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  Greenock,  September  7.  Ths 
report  showed  £13,791  8s.  Id.  on  the  half-year,  from  this  sum 
there  falls  to  be  deducted  the  interest  on  debenture  bonds  aoij 
dividends  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  which  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  £9,784  14e.,  leaving  £4,006  14e.  Id.  for  division 
among  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  company.  Therefore  the 
directors  recommended  that  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  4s.  per  share 
on  the  £35  shares,  and  2s.  per  share  on  the  £13  10s.  shares  be 
declared. 

Manchester^  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Midland  Junction  Railway. 
— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  hold  at  the  Mid- 
land station,  Derby,  on  Tuesday,  September  11.  The  capital  ac- 
count to  the  30th  June  showed  that  £349,869  9s.  9d.  had  been 
received,  and  £333,894  18s.  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£15,974  lis.  9d.  In  another  month,  in  waa  said,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  minerals  would  be  completed, 
and  that  the  line  was  in  good  repair.  The  report  further  stated 
that  the  receipts  for  passenger  traffio  only  for  eleven  weeks,  from 
June  4ta  to  Angast  19th,  bad  been  £2,063,  or  £100  a-week. 
The  report  was  wuurimoiisly  adopted. 
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£Wi  Staffordshire  Ratfvay. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  vis  held  at  Walsall,  July  3L  The  total  receipts  had 
been  £680,603  16s.  1<L,  of  which  £9,1S4  >s.  Sd.  was  from 
tanfe.  The  total  expenditure  had  been  £600,250  5s.  94.  *  The 
report  im  adopted. 

EAnbnyh  mod  Giosgom  AssYum*.— The  half-yearly  meeting 
vrns  hdd  at  Glasgow,  September  18.  The  total  revenue  for  the 
half-year  had  been  £87,605,  which,  added  to  the  canal  receipts, 
side  the  whole  £96,661  8a.  2d.  After  providing  for  working 
expenses  and  guaranteed  dividends,  there  remained,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous  half- 
yeadj  meeting,  £80^00  14s.  lOd.  It  was  proposed  to  declare 
a  dividend  on  the  consolidated  stock,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
personam.  This  would  leave  a  balance;  to  be  carried  {reward  to 
toe  next  half-year  of  £38,430  15s.  9J.  Resolutions  adopting  the 
report,  and  authorising  the  dividend,  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Notice  was  given,  that  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Sunday  train* 
would  be  moved  at  next  half-yearly  meeting. 

S*utk  Eastern  Railway. — The  twenty-sixth  half-yearly  meeting 

of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  September 

SO.   The  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  Slst  July,  1M0, 

have  been  £320,206  On.  9d.    The  working  expenses  hare  been 

£73,630  7t.  6d.     The  rent  of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  and  the 

Canterbury  and  Whitatahle  Bailway,  £32,012  10k.  0d.;  the  rates 

tad  Government  duty,  £22,884  9s.  10d.,  making  the  expenditure 

on  the  revenue  of  the  half-year,  £123,527  7s.  4d.,  and  the 

balance  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  £96,6S0 

13s.  3d.     It  was  also  noted  that  the  amount  of  over-due  calls 

on  the  Slat  of  July  was  £237,628  15s.     Of  this  sum,  £27,953 

15s.  was  nnpniri  calls  on  No.  4  shares,  which  are  now  liable  to 

forfeiture;  £43,360  for  over-due  calls  on  No.  I  shares ;  £142,225 

on  No.  2  shares;  and  £24,000  on  No.  3  shares.     The  mortgage 

debt  of  the  company  on  the  Slst  of  July,  which  mils  due  between 

the  years  1850  and  1856,  is  £1,046,782 ;  this  has  anbsequently 

been  increased  to  £1,169,182,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 

amount  of  £122,400,  at  4$  per  cent,  per  annum.     A  dividend 

was  declared  at  the  following  rate: — 10s.  6d.  per  share  on  the 

paid-up  shares,  9a.  4d.  per  share  on  the  No.  1  shares,  and  8s.  4d. 

per  share  on  the  No.  2  shares. 

Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neihton  Railway. — An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Glasgow,  Sept.  20 — Mr. 
Graham  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  were  to  lease  the  line  at  a  maximum  dividend 
of  six  per  cent,  on  their  original  capital  of  £150,000,  and  a  fixed 
dividend  of  five  per  cent  on  another  £150,000,  to  be  raised  under 
the  powers  of  their  act.  The  present  meeting  was  called  in  order 
to  raise  the  second  £150,000  as  proposed.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  raise  £150,000  in  6,000 
shares  of  £25  each. 

\Grcat  Wetter*  Railway. — A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Sept. 
21,  at  Paddington,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  two 
or  three  shareholders  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Directors  of 
the  company  on  the  exercise  of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  company's  affairs.  There  was  a  very  full  at- 
tendance of  proprietors.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  appointing  S.  Baker,  B.  Potter,  C.  War- 
dell,  and  T.  Williams,  a  Committee  of  Investigation. 


the  following  particulars  of  this  company,  uhich  has  Us  head 
/*-r-.\V  in  Liverpool,  as  set  forth  in  the  recently  published  state- 
a.^nt  of  its  position  and  proceedings.  The  augmentation  of  the 
Life  business  during  the  past  six  months,  as  contrasted  with  the 
»miiar  period  of  hat  year,  exhibits  an  increase  of  6b  per  cent. 
£17S,500  haie  been  paid  up  by  the  proprietors. 
The  report  presented  to  the  proprietors  says : — 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  the  value  and  amount  of 
pr  .bee  in  Liverpool,  tTuded  to  in  the  rvport  of  the  Board  of 
1  invtors,  in  Ar.^t  fast,  as  haiinc  operated  somcuhat  adversely 
oa  the  amount  of  insurances  effect ed  in  the  mouths  of  the  year 
'  1S4S  which  bad  then  expired,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  in 
;  the  whole  year  the  amount  of  premium  is  but  £2,"60  less  than 
fertile  preceding  year,  whilst  it  actually  exceeds  by  nearly  £1,000 
i  llic  amount  received  for  the  year  1540,  when  the  rates  of  pre- 
1  raium  were  in  some  instances  40  per  cent,  above  those  which 
;  prc\  ailed  during  the  period  under  notice.     It  is  likewise  not  un- 
worthy of  rcraaik,  that  in  this  trivial  reduction  the  company  only 
share*  in  the  results  experienced  by  the  older  metropolitan  com- 
panies, whose  amount  of  duty  for  the  last  year,  according  to  a 
recent  parliamentary  return,  shows,  for  the  first  time  during 
several  years,  a  lar^c  reduction  of  business,  consequent  on  the 
unexampled  mercantile  pressure  which  then  prevailed. 

"  The  amount  of  claims  in  this  department  is  but  £P,7776s.  lid., 
which  is  even  less  than  the  average  amount  hitherto  made  on  the 
company,  and  far  below  what  the  more  lengthened  experience  of 
other  establishments,  exhibits.  This  amount,  highly  favourable 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  way  be  considered 
as  furnishing  data  by  which  to  determine  the  future  ratio  of 
losses  in  this  department. 

"An  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs  for  the 
six  months  ending  with  the  present  Midsummer  quarter  has, 
however,  been  made ;  and  the  result  shows  that  an  amount  of 
£15,^97  may  be  considered  as  standing  to  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  in  that  period,  and  which  may  be  added  to  the  re- 
assurance fund,  making  it  in  all  £25,S30  1 4s.  lid." 

Eagle  Insurance  Company. — The  report  of  this  company  for 
the  half-year  just  ended,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  state  of  its  affairs — 
The    income  for  the  year  ending    June  30,         £ 

1S11>,  was  125,234 

Premiums  on  policies  issued  in  the  year 6,015 

Claims  on  decease  of  lives  assured   62,632 

Expenses 5,^72 

Total  number  of  policies  in  force,  4,050,  assur- 
ing   2,716,000    0    0 

pay  in?  premiums  of  £95,753  19s. 
The  number  of  old  assurances  remaining  in  force  was,  as  near  as 
could  he'ascertained,  £3,784.  The  premium  received  on  poli- 
cies effected  in  the  two  years  since  the  junction  with  the  Protec- 
tor, is  more  than  double  the  amount  arising  from  the  same 
source  in  the  two  years  preceding  it.  These  amounts  being  re- 
spectively £12,850  17s.  and  £G,321  5s.  The  statement  of  ac- 
counts showed  an  amount  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  the 

pastyearof. £27,804    2    0 

To  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund  55,268     0     4 

To  the  credit  of  the  re-assurance  fund 25,641  14  1 1 


INSUBANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 

The  following  will  he  found  to  contain  the  most  material 
terns  of  information  relating  to  this  important  department  of 
joint  stock  business,  since  last  notice : — 

Graham  Life  Assurance  Company. — This  company  has  just 
issued  a  statement  of  its  affairs,  made  up  to  31st  July  last. 
From  this  we  learn  that  419  policies  have  been  issued  up  to  the 
Slst  of  July ;  the  gross  sum  assured  l)cing  £149,160;  the  average 
of  the  policies,  being  £356;  producing  an  income  of  £5,615  lis 
8d.  The  society  assures  lives  declined  by  other  offices,  and 
transacts  the  ordinary  business  of  an  insurance  office.  The 
Hves  seem  selected  with  great  care,  for  no  less  than  932  pro- 
posals have  been  made,  229  of  which  were  not  completed  at  the 
date  of  the  report;  284  policies  for  £99,112  have  been  declined; 
and  419  have  been  accepted.  The  circular  says — "  The  society 
has  been  established  on  the  advice  of  many  of  the  most  experi- 
enced actuaries,  to  supply  a  real  want  in  the  system  of  Insurance. 

Royal  Assurance  Company. — We  have  been  furnished  with 


s. 

d. 

IS 

I» 

4 

10 

0 

10 

18 

10 

Making,  together,.. .£108,714    6    3 


II 


Of  this  sum  it  has  been  resolved  to  capitalize  £59,280,  and  a 
dividend  of  2s.  per  share  has  been  declared  out  of  the  balance. 

Royal  British  Bank. — A  new  chartered  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
conducted  on  the  Scottish  system  of  management,  is  commencing 
operations  in  the  British  metropolis,  and  about  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  many  leviathan  establishments  on  "  the  English 
principle,"  that  have  hitherto  commanded  a  monopoly  within 
the  magic  circle  of  monetary  transactions. 

The  following  banks  have  declared  dividends  within  the  past 
month.  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
Thc  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Bonk,  7  per  cent. 


num. 


The  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster,  5s.  per  share.  The  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Banking  Company,  £1  17s.  6d.  per  share. 
The  Birmingham  Town  and  District  Banking  Company  10  per 
cent.  The  Bank  of  Bombay,  6  per  cent. ,  and  the  Bonk  of  Ben- 
gal,  6  per  cent.  All  kinds  of  joint  stock  property  are  looking  up, 
with  the  exception  of  railways;  banks  and  insurance  companies 
especially  so. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES  FOB  SEPTEMBEB. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  HAMILTON. 
At  bis  residence,  Iping,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  Bart,  K.C.B.,  the  Senior  Admiral  of  the  Red  Squa- 
dron, and  the  second  ot&ocr  on  the  flag  list.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Abcrcorn  family,  and  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
was  created  a  baronet  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
Ho  was  born  in  1767,  entered  tin*  navy  in  177«>,  and  received 
his  lieutenant's  commission  in  1781.  He  succeeded  liU  father 
in  the  baronetcy  in  1764-.  He  commanded  the  Dido  at  the 
reduction  of  Corsica,  and  the  Melpomene  at  the  Hclder,in  179'J, 
and  at  the  rapture  of  Goree,  in  Africa,  in  1800.  He  wns 
created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1^33.  His  half-pay 
for  thirty-six  years  afloat,  during  war,  was  £7G6*  10s.  per  annum, 
which  was  probably  not  one-half  the  anuu.il  interest  of  the 
money  which  the  country  derived  as  droits  for  the  numerous 
prizes  he  captured.  Sir  Charles  was  the  eldest  brother  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton,  hart.,  Admiral  of  the  White,  who  was  knighted 
in  1800,  and  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  for  his  gallantry  in 
cutting  out  H.  M.  S.  Hermione,  then  a  prize  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  under  the  batteries  of  Porto  Canallo.  Sir  Charles  married, 
in  1803,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Drnmmond,  Esq.,  of  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  James, 
who  became  a  captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  in  1S44.  * 


SIR  GRAVES  OTAMNEY  HAJJGHTON,  F.R.S. 
At  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  on  the  26th  August,  in  the  sixty  second 
year  of  his  age,  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haughton,  K.H.,  an  craiueut 
oriental  scholar,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  The  family  to  which 
he  belonged  is  a  branch  of  the  Hoghtons,  of  Hoghton  Tower, 
Lancashire.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Haughton, 
of  Dublin,  by  the  daughter  of  Edward  Archer,  E*q.,  of  Mount 
John,  Wicklow.  He  was  born  in  178S,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service,  on  the  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, but  retired  from  ill  health.  He  studied  the  oriental 
languages  in  the  college  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta*  where  he 
obtained  many  honours.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  college  of  Hailcybury,  Herts,  but  retired  in  1827.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Boden  professorship  of  Sanscrit,  at 
Oxford,  in  1S32,  but  withdrew  in  mvonr  of  Mr.  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.,  Exeter,  who  was  appointed.  On  this  occasion  Sir 
Graves  received  a  complimentary  address  from  200  graduates, 
including  seven  heads  of  houses.  In  1822,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  In  1631  and 
1832,  he  acted  as  Honorary  Seerelary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  was  knighted  in  1833  for  his  distinguished  attain- 
ments in  oriental  literature.  In  1837,  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
"  Institutes  of  Menu,"  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  with  an  English 
translation,  revised  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  and  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Bengali  Grammar,"  a  "  Bengali  Sanscrit  and  English 
Dictionary,"  "  Prodrorous,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  First  Principles 
of  Reasoning,"  "  A  Letter  on  the  Encroach  ineuts  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,n  and  other  works.  According  to  the  Journal  (Jes  DclnU, 
he  had  been  for  years  engaged  on  a  work  in  which  he  proposed 
to  explain  in  detail  his  views  on  specific  languages,  and  on 
language  in  general,  an  introduction  to  which  he  published  in 
1S37,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry  on  the  Nature  of  Language." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 
At  Brahan  Castle,  near  Dingwall,  Ross-shire,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  the  6th  September,  the  Right 
Jlev.  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  John  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  Che- 
shire, baronet,  and  brother  to  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  who 
waa  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1 S39.  He  was  born  in  1779,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  formerly 
rector  of  Alderley,  and  during  his  residence  there,  he  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  Zoology  and.  Ornithology  were 
favourite  studies,  and  his  •*  Familiar  History  of  British  Birds"  has 


long  tacit  a  popular  work.  In  1 829  he  published  "  A  few  Words 
in  favour  of  our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,"  and  in  1835  "  Ob- 
servations on  Religion  and  Education  in  Ireland."  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  in  1837,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  See 
of  Norwich.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  Queen, 
President  of  the  Lianasan  Society,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  1848  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  married,  in  1810,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Oswald  Leyceater,  Rector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son  is  a  captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  The  Bishop  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Brahan 
Castle,  and  was  only  ill  for  a  short  time,  but  his  malady  termi- 
nated fatally  in  congestion  of  the  brain. 


DR.  COOKE  TAYIX)R, 
At  Dublin,  on  the  12th  September,  of  cholera,  Dr.  W.  Cooke 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  author.  He  was  born  at  YoaghaD, 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  in  early  life  was  employed  at  at 
usher  at  the  academy  of  Dr.  Bell,  at  Clonmel.  His  scholarship 
and  acquirements  were  of  a  very  high  order;  and  whilst  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Wbatdy, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  other  men  of  eminence  in 
science  and  literature.  He  possessed  great  energy  and  industry, 
and  wrote  on  various  subjects.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Athenaeum,  and  several  other  periodicals.  His  earliest  work  was 
"  The  Civil  Wan  of  Ireland,"  and  his  latest,  the  «  History  of  Ike 
House  of  Orleans,"  recently  published.  Of  late  years,  he  applied 
his  pen  principally  to  party  politics,  and  a  number  of  letters  and 
pamphlets  have  been  attributed  to  him.  One  of  the  most  read- 
able was  "  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  O'ConnelL,  by  a  Monster  Far- 
mer." He  was  a  zealous  writer  in  favour  of  free-trade,  and 
equally  so  against  the  repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  "  He  possessed,"  says  the  Atkaunm^  w  a  working 
power  which  deserves  to  be  called  remarkable ;  and,  numerous  at 
are  his  works,  and  considerable  as  is  their  value,  to  this  diffusion 
of  his  mind  over  many  themes  it  is  owing  that  he  has  not  left 
behind  him  something  more  important  to  literature,  and  more 
beneficial  to  his  own  fame." 


LORD  METHT7EN. 
At  London,  on  the  14th  September,  the  Right  Hon.  Pan! 
Methuen,  Lord  Methnen.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Paul  Cobb 
Methoeu,  Esq.,  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart.,  and 
was  born  in  1779.  He  married,  in  1810,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Panlet  St.  John  Mildmay.  He  was  a  deputy-lieu- 
tenant of  Wiltshire,  which  county  he  represented  in  Parliament 
from  1812  to  1S19.  In  the  latter  year  he  vacated  his  scat, 
but  again  represented  the  county  from  1832  to  1838.  He 
was  wised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1838.  His  lordship  was  descended  remotely  from  the 
Methvcns,  of  Methven,  who  acquired  estates  in  Perthshire  in 
the  rrign  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and,  more  immediately,  from 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Methuen,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
better  known  as  the  diplomatist  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  Portugal  respecting  port  wine  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, which  bears  his  name.  The  deceased  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Henry  Paul,  formerly  an  officer  in  th« 
Horse  Guards,  now  Lord  Methuen. 


JOHN  MUSTERS,  Esq. 

At  Annesley  Park,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  8th  September, 
aged  72,  John  Musters,  Eeq.t  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Lord  Byron's  life,  as  the  husband  of  Miss  Chaworth, 
the  "  Mary"  of  the  noble  poet,  and  the  lady  of  his  beaatifol 
poem  of  "The  Dream."  Mr.  Musters,  then  known  as  " Gay 
Jack  Musters,"  married  Miss  Chaworth  in  1805,  and  had  byber 
night  children.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a  se- 
paration took  place.  She  was  the  grandniece  and  heiress  of  the 
Mr.  Chaworth  who,  in  1765,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  granduncle  and  immediate  predecessor  of  the  poet, 
fnnght  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  London.  She  died  in 
1832.  Mr.  Musters  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  grandson, 
a  boy  13  years  of  age. 
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OUR   ANGLO-SAXON  EMPIRE. 


The  past  month  is  celebrated  as  the  termination  of 
one  vast  and  marked  period  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Nations,  like  individuals,  grow  and  in- 
crease in  stature,  strength,  and  wisdom — hitherto  like, 
individuals,  to  perish  in  their  strength,  or  to  sink  into 
decay,  dotage,  and  imbecility.  Dating  from  the 
birth  of  Alfred,  a  fair  landmark  in  history,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  enter  in  this  November  on  the  second  .millen- 
nium of  their  strange  and  noble  career.  The  past 
thousand  years  have  their  vicissitudes  of  defeat  and 
triumph;  but  borne  onwards  and  upwards,  the  flag  that 
has  at  last  "  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,"  attained  an  influence  and  power  far  over 
the  highest  flights  that  the  Roman  eagle,  in  his  ambi- 
tion, dreamed.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
and  its  infusion  of  Norman  blood  and  manners,  is  but 
an  incident  in  Saxon  history.  The  Normans  are  only 
branches  of  one  great  root  with  the  Saxons — a,  "  wave- 
let" in  one  tide  of  humanity,  that,  sweeping  down 
from  "the  Persian  mountains,"  from  the  world's 
centre,  from  mankind's  cradle,  through  many  lands  to 
the  northern  coasts,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  were  destined 
there  to  become,  for  a  time,  the  agents  of  civilization, 
the  teachers  of  the  inhabited,  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  wild  parts  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  confine  these 
remarks  exclusively  and  strictly  to  the  British  race — 
one  member  only  of  a  family — the  youngest,  and  now 
the  most  powerful — a  family  to  which  the  sea-kings  of 
old  were  patriarchs,  and  whose  branches  occupy  the 
north-western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  present  day. 
The  curious  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  this 
race  are  not  hidden  in  mystery  so  inexplicable  that 
they  may"  not,  even  yet,  be  traced  out  and  solved. 
Investigation  and  research  have  not  yet  been  earnestly 
and  fully  turned  upon  this  subject,  and  when  they 
come  to  be  employed  in  its  elucidation,  language, 
mythology,  and  usages,  will  throw,  if  we  misappre- 
hend not  greatly,  »  very  curious  and  startling  light 
upon  their  original  history.  With  that  inquiry, 
undoubtedly  a  most  interesting  examination,  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present.  We  are 
confined  to  modern  history,  to  the  last  thousand 
years,  by  our  own  terms,  and  use  them  only  to  fur- 
nish the  ground  for  speculation  on  the  future.  The 
Norman  invasion  we  regard,  in  every  sense,  as  more 
an  apparent  than  a  real  inroad  on  Saxon  rule.  The 
invaders  were  in  reality  part  of  the  same  original 
stock,  and  they  never  occupied  any  great  portion  of 
the  country,  except  as  its  proprietary.  They  forced 
back  on  the  Northern  English  counties,  and  into  Scot- 
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land,  the  Saxon  nobles,  and  for  a  long  period  bitter 
animosity  existed  between  the  countries — bitter  and 
unrelenting  as^  the  strife  of  brethren — but  the  Nor- 
man section  of  the  race  never  greatly  promoted  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  country,  for  their  victories 
in  Prance  were  idle  and  worthless  triumphs;  and  they 
are  not  the  men  who  levelled  the  forests,  tilled  the 
soil,  constructed  our  roads,  built  up  our  towns,  drained 
our  marshes,  made  highways  of  water  over  our  moun- 
tains and  through  our  valleys,  explored  the  earth's 
recesses  for  their  wealth,  built  and  navigated  our  ships, 
invented  new  mechanisms,  discovered  new  countries, 
extended  our  manufactures,  improved  our  arts,  planted 
our  standard  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi, 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Indus — who  sup- 
planted animal  by  steam  power,  and  made  the  mighty 
engines  that  traverse  land  and  sea,  running  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth,  and  causing  knowledge  to  increase, 
the  Norman  share  in  these  triumphs  is  small,  simply 
because  the  Normans,  as  the  term  is  commonly  cir- 
cumscribed, are  few.  Their  share  is  large  as  their 
numbers  are  great,  if  within  the  descriptive  title  are 
included  all  those  to  whom  it  really  belongs,  namely, 
the  greater  part  of  the  north-eastern  population,  as 
distinguished  originally  from  those  in  the  centre,  the 
western,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Britain.  Some 
of  Alfred's  admirers  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
separate  monarchy,  who  struggled  long  against  the 
adverse  Danish  race.  They  have  not,  we  think,  any 
good  reasons  in  historical  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  gleaned  out  and  substantiated,  in  considering  his 
struggles  as  materially  different  in  character  from  those 
of  Robert  Bruce  against  the  English  Norman  Kings, 
except  that  the  latter  were  more  powerful  combatants, 
and  the  persons  more  numerous  who  were  involved  in 
the  issue.  The  difference  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  wars,  and  a  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Russian  people  at  the  present  age,  is  perceptible  with- 
out much  historical  knowledge.  The  former  might 
be  more  implacable  than  the  latter,  without  a  change  of 
race  following  victory  on  either  side.  There  are  ex- 
amples precisely  illustrative,  in  the  existing  state  of 
Europe.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  waged  violent 
wars ;  and  yet  they  occupy,  not  so  much  in  territory 
as  in  race,  the  position  of  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
in  former  times  towards  each  other.  The  triumph  of 
either  Danes  or  Swedes  would  not  involve  any  radical 
change  in  Denmark  or  Sweden ;  but  the  conquest  of 
cither,  or  of  both,  by  the  Russians,  would  be  a  widely 
different  affair.     Then,  in  the  attacks  of  the  British 
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fleet  on  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  alliances  of  the  Danes 
with  France  against  Britain,  the  Danes  themselves 
found  something  unnatural;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern,  and  especially  of  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  participated  in  their  feeling,  because 
the  connection  of  the  races  is  stamped,  like  the  brand 
on  Cain's  brow,  in  lines  perceptible  to  all,  and  the 
intimate  assimilation  of  language  makes  the  proof  of 
identity  distinct. 

The  birth  of  Alfred  stamped  a  broad  mark  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  British  Empire,  rather  on  account  of  his 
legislation  than  his  wars.  He  gave  consistency  to  the 
laws  and  power  of  the  British  Saxons,  by  ooUecting 
and  embodying  the  scattered  fragments  of  both.  He 
ruled  as  king,  with  the  assent,  and  after  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  people,  in  their  Parliament.  His  reign 
was,  in  every  particular,  prefigurativc  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  warrior, 
a  legislator,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  discovery 
and  navigation — in  themselves  the  origin  and  means 
of  commerce,  Alfred's  reign  commenced  a  millennium 
in  British  history,  which  has  now  closed.  Hitherto 
we  have  gone  forward  in  power,  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, in  influence,  and  wealth.  Hereafter  shall  we 
retrograde  into  the  insignificance  of  eastern  kingdoms 
and  empires,  that  seemed  born  only  to  grow  and  die  ? 
The  answer  closely  concerns  all  our  population,  and 
should  be  pondered  well.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  neither, 
we  think,  increased  British  influence,  nor  improved 
American  manners.  The  United  States  are  not  so 
free  from  vice  as  prudent  parents  would  wish  to  see 
their  children  in  their  youth,  or  early  manhood.  They 
seem  to  be  hot  in  dispute,  prone  to  quarrel,  and  fond 
of  casting  every  misunderstanding  into  the  scale  t»f 
war,  opposite  their  swords.  They  have  displayed  to- 
wards weaker  races  little  of  that  philanthropy  which 
should  be  the  chivalry  of  our  time.  Their  position 
presents  many  palliating  circumstances;  but,  as  yet, 
ambition  and  avarice  unfit  the  democracy  of  the  States 
for  noble  deeds.  If  we  look  upon  the  map  of  the 
world,  we  find  the  possessions  of  Britain  scattered 
over  every  quarter.  A  superficial  glance  will  leave 
the  impression  that  they  are  disjointed  aud  frag- 
mentary; and  we  only  reach  the  conviction  that 
they  are  compact  and  naturally  knit  together,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  their  position,  population, 
and  produce.  We  hold  it  essential  for  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  possessions,  of  our  colonists,  of  great  prin- 
ciples in  commerce,  great  objects  in  morals  and  science, 
and  a  mighty  result  in  religion,  that  this  empire  should 
be  maintained  and  upheld.  It  can  be  destroyed 
only  from  within,  unless  through  some  great  interven- 
tion, which  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate.  Its  chief 
danger  is,  therefore,  from  within — from  ourselves  and 
our  errors.  Some  years  ago,  the  aristocracy  did  all 
within  their  power  to  alienate  our  colonists,  and  destroy 
our  possessions.  They  refused  to  the  former  partici- 
•pation  in  our  commerce,  in  our  legislation,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  affairs,  and  treated  them  as  aliens. 
The  selfish  principle  blinded  them  even  to  their  own 
self-interest,  and  they  treated  the  colonies,  and  ultra- 
marine possessions,  as  warming-pans  for  scions  of  their 
families.  The  great  power  of  the  empire  was  never 
conferred  for  that  ignoble  purpose,  but  to  that  end  II 


was  it  prostituted.  A  day  of  retribution  arrived. 
Another  party  arose  into  power,  deficient  in  sentiment, 
careless  of  any  influence  not  connected  with  ledgers 
and  Adam  Smith — as  destitute  of  chivalrous  feelings 
as  their  predecessors  were  devoid  of  justice — and  they 
threaten  to  cut  off  the  colonies.  The  influence  that 
retains  the  British  people  together  most  be  strong,  to 
resist  years  of  successive  and  violent  temptations  to 
separate.  Hie  design  of  casting  off  the  colonies  is 
now  openly  avowed  by  the  subordinates  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but,  if  ever  their  superiors  propose  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  in  Parliament,  they  will  learn  that 
they  have  completely  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

The  Ministry  will  not  follow  that  plain  path.  They 
will  continue  to  insult,  misgovern,  and  oppress,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  consequences.  They  will  sustain 
Torrington,  the  Governor,  and  priest-whipper,  in  Cey- 
lon ;  they  will  give  certificates  of  good  conduct  to  the 
More  OTerrals,  who  may  turn  our  fortresses  into  the 
tools  of  the  Jesuits— knighthood  to  Wards,  who  hang 
Cephalonians  like  the  Haynaus — peerages  to  the  Eights, 
who  hide  in  the  woods  from  the  presence  of  the  colo- 
nists whom  they  have  successfully  involved  in  trouble 
— and  all  manner  of  support  to  the  dozens  of  governors 
in  over-taxed  islets  who  demand  for  themselves  more 
money  than  the  colonists  earn.  This  is  the  habit  of 
the  Colonial  office.  An  effort  to  part  the  colonies 
from  home,  made  avowedly  and  manfully,  would  not 
be  successful.  The  people  would  at  once  lay  the 
treason  prostrate.  Therefore,  a  deeper  scheme  is  in- 
vented. The  colonists  are  teased,  tormented,  and 
smothered  with  constitutions.  Here  they  are  threat- 
ened with  an  inundation  of  paupers ;  there  with  an 
infusion  of  felons  and  felonry.  Now  they  are  pressed 
to  the  earth,  and  money  squeezed  out  of  them  hydrau- 
lically  to  pay  governors  and  officials,  over  whose  ap- 
pointments and  dismissal  they  have  no  power ;  again 
they  are  forbidden  to  employ  labourers,  except  with 
permission,  behest,  and  benison,  from  Earl  Grey.  In 
one  quarter  land  is  rendered  of  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult attainment ;  in  another  it  is  squandered  away  in 
grants  to  favourites  and  pets,  with  guilty  profusion. 
An  immense  and  valuable  island,  the  property  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  gifted  bodily  to  an 
idle  company,  who  immediately  advertise  its  former 
owners,  through  the  newspapers,  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  come  and  buy  portions  of  their  own  land 
back  again  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, Under  Secretary,  and  the  whole  bundle  of 
officials,  read  the  advertisements  without  blushing,  in 
the  company  of  honest  men  whose  property  they  have 
squandered.  Losing  shareholders  in  railways  talk 
bitterly  of  Hudson,  and  have  never  a  word  to  say  of 
Hawes.  We  believe  Hudson  to  be  comparatively  up- 
right ;  for  he  never  gave  away  a  whole  concern  in  bulk 
to  Mr.  Secretary  so-and-so,  or  to  self  and  others,  like 
the  York  and  North  Midlands,  or  the  Eastern  Counties; 
but  the  transaction  of  Vancouver's  Island  with  the 
Hudson-Bay  Company  is  a  commercial  story  that  will 
never  tell  well  for  the  present  Ministry.  We  hope 
that  none  of  them,  or  of  their  connections,  relatives, 
subordinates,  and  menials,  hold  deeply  in  the  Hudson- 
Bay  Company  ;  for  in  that  case,  instead  of  playing  over 
their  remains  "the  fool's  step,''  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  "  the  rogue's  march.0    Both  Hudson 
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and  Hawes  are  the  victims  in  their  several  lines,  per* 
haps,  of  a  bad  system ;  but  the  victimising  may  inca- 
pacitate them  for  managing  public  affairs.    This  is  the 
charitable  conclusion ;  and  yet  meek  charity  confesses, 
in  a  constrained  whisper,  that  mortals  of  their  calibre 
seldomgive  away  their  own  property  with  the  recklessness 
apparent  in  one  of  these  cases.     At  home  we  arc  told 
assiduously  that  the  colonies  don't  pay.  Of  course  they 
don't.     They  would  be  very  remarkable  colonies,  in* 
deed,  if  they  did  pay.     Though  their  log  roads  were 
pared  four  inches  deep  with  beaten  gold,  and  their 
plough-shares  glazed  diamonds,  how  could  they  pay, 
with  a  determination,  on  the  managers'  part,  that  they 
should  coat  more  than  they  produced  ?     The  interest, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  the  empire,  are  trampled  down 
beneath  fictitious  crotchets  and  absurd  fantasies,  in 
the  name  of  liberal  government  and  constitutional 
freedom.     In  the  name  of  freedom  I    Did  ever  a  de- 
mocracy so  govern  colonies,  oppress  industry,  and  rob 
its  component  parts  ?    Give  us  a  democracy,  and  we 
shall  see,  in  three  months,  a  different  style  of  govern- 
ment, inaugurated  amid  a  federation  of  colonics  and 
states,  zealous  for  their  mutual  honour,  profit,  and 
power.    The  crush  is  coming  because  we  are  governed 
by  an  aristocracy  of  money,  and  a  conglomeration  of 
pot-house  legislators.    The  aristocracy  is  pitiful,  for 
they  have  no  power  in  their  own  house,  but  are  screwed 
up  by  the  iron  Duke  when  he  wants  them.     In  me- 
chanics now,  workmen  call  any  great  power  employed 
by  them,  a  last  shift  in  doing  work — an  ultimate  re- 
sort of  mind  struggling  with  matter — "the  Whigs* 
Iron  Duke."    The  theory  of  management  in  politics 
is  comprehended  in  workshops.    When  a  clever  tailor 
wants  to  press  down  a  stiff  and  rebellious  seam,  he 
does  not  ask  the  boy  for  the  goose,  but  says,  "  hand 
me  the  Iron  Duke,  Tim;'*  and  up  to  the  board  it  is 
borne,  hot  and  hissing,  to  do  its  work.   The  legislators, 
in  the  Commons,  are  not  pot-house  members  more  than 
any  other  legislators,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Perhaps  there  are  more  sherry  cobblers  used  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Washington,  than  goes  of  gin  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Westminster,  in  a  session.    We  kuow  not  the  prevail- 
ing custom,  though  occasionally  honourable  members  do 
get  drunk ;  but  we  do  not  call  them  pot-house  legisla- 
tors on  that  account,  for  they  comprehend  a  large  body 
of  most  decorous  and  respectable  men ;  our  reason 
ariies  from  their  official,  and  not  from  their  personal 
capacities.     Are  there  six  borough  members  amongst 
them  elected  without  the  consent  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  spirit-shop  and  beer-house  interest,  especially 
if  in  the  calculation  the  votes  of  licensed  victuallers  be 
included  P    We  confess  that  the  latter  class  of  trades- 
men, except  in  small  boroughs,  where  mine  host  goes 
with  his  customers,  and  puts  it  in  the  bill,  give  good 
votes,  and  many  of  the  former  also,  or  we  should  have 
a  parliament  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  refiners  solely ; 
but  the  fact  remains,  that,  from  the  forms  and  peculi- 
arities of  our  franchise,  the  interest  named  can  often 
return  the  member  against  the  world,  and  always  so 
turn  a  point  as  to  make  their  own  bargain.     Let  us 
now  return  to  our  subjeot.     This  Anglo-Saxon  em- 
pire is  hastening  onwards  to  a  precipice.     Is  it  worth 
while  to  turn  the  chase,  save  our  position  in  the  world, 
and  use  the  gifts  of  Providence  for  our  own  and  other 
nations'  good  P    We  hold  that  a  variety  of  interests 
•re  cojuernad  in  averting  this  catastrophe  ;— 


1st,  The  interest  of  the  people  at  home, 

2d,    „        „     of  the  Colonists. 

3d,     „         „    of  commerce  and  genuine  free- trade. 

4th,   „         „    of  morals  and  intellect ;  and, 

5th,  „        „     of  religion. 

The  first  and  the  second  may  be  stated  together 
with  great  brevity.  A  common  argument  by  those 
who  have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  advantages  of 
very  shallow  study  is,  that  we  should  sell  and  buy  as 
freely  and  profitably  with  the  colonies,  after  they  were 
independent  states,  as  in  their  present  position.  So 
we  should,  of  course,  if  in  the  case  of  auy  large  firm, 
Brown,  Smith,  &  Co.,  for  example.  Mr.  Brown  would 
have  the  same  interest  in  Mr.  Smith's  doings  and  earn- 
ings, and  Mr.  Smith  in  Mr.  Brown's,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  their  partnership,  as  during  its  continuance. 
A  partnership  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  would  not 
be  followed  by  a  result  of  that  character.  The  parties 
might  say  and  believe  that  they  could  each  do  better 
separately;  and  this  is  what  some  writers  say  and 
some  thinkers  believe  regarding  the  colonial  connec- 
tion. A  company  might,  from  that  motive,  be  ami* 
cably  dissolved ;  and,  if  no  difficulties  arose  regarding 
the  accounts  and  settlements,  the  partners  might  re- 
main on  terms  of  personal  intercourse  and  friendship, 
but  the  mutual  interest  in  their  respective  personal 
endeavours  would  immediately  cease.  They  might 
make  more  money  individually  than  they  had  obtained 
for  each  share  in  their  collective  profits,  but  they  could 
not  have  the  same  mutual  interest  that  had  previously 
subsisted.  The  assertion  we  combat  runs  not  that 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  would  both  gain 
by  a  separation ;  but  that  they  might  and  would  trans- 
act, after  that  event,  the  same  amount  of  business  to- 
gether that  now  takes  place  between  them.  This 
assertion  is  neither  consistent  with  reason  nor  experi- 
ence. The  United  States  occupy  towards  us  the  same 
position  now  that  the  colonies  would  necessarily  take 
after  their  separation.  The  United  States  afford  a 
most  favourable  illustration,  because,  on  account  of  the 
British  habits  and  tastes  of  their  population,  no  other 
country  takes  so  large  an  amount  of  goods  from  our 
producers.  The  purchases  of  British  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  do  not  at  present  exceed  7s.  fid.  for 
each  of  the  population.  The  purchases  of  British  ma- 
nufactures in  the  poorest  colonies  approach  to  six 
times  that  sum.  The  Australian  colonies  fonn  an 
exceptional  case,  on  account  of  their  small  population 
and  general  prosperity ;  but,  in  1845,  their  purchase 
of  British  manufactures  amounted  to  £2,189,000,which, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  sura  of  £7  14s.  3d.  for  each  of  that  colonial 
population.  Incidental  causes,  always  following  great 
legislative  changes,  have  injured  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies ;  but  their 
purchase  of  British  goods  have  always  amounted  to 
five  times  the  quantity  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  individually.  We  expect  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin's  new  work  on  the  history  and 
resources  of  tho  British  colonies*  will  be  usefnl  in 
explaining  more  fully,  and  in  a  more  popular  style 
than  has  yet  been  done,  the  value  of  these  possessions. 
At  page  20  of  the  first  number,  he  recapitulates  the 
general  average  exports  to  the  colonies  thus — 


»*— p- 
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*  FaUisbfd  fey  J.  &  T.  Talks,  Loadon, 
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British  India  tad  Ceylon, 

£0,000,000 

North  American  Colonies,     ... 

4,500,000 

West  Indies,              ...        .... 

3,500,000 

Australian  Colonies, 

2,000,000 

African  Settlements, 

2,000,000 

European  and  other  Settlements, 

2,000,000 

£20,000,000 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  casting  off  the  colonies  wc  re- 
duce this  trade  to  the  proportion  of  our  best  foreign 
customers,  the  United  States ;  then  divide  20  by  5 
and  we  have  4 — that  is,  £4,000,000  of  annual  exports 
as  the  result,  instead  of  the  present  £20,000,000,  and 
a  deficiency  in  our  annual  sales  of  £16,000,000.  We 
nave  not  the  means  of  reckoning,  at  present,  the  pre- 
cise sum  produced  by  this  trade  after  paying  for  the 
raw  material  required  in  these  various  productions, 
and  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but  we  produce, 
at  home,  part  of  all  the  various  raw  materials  required 
for  clothing  fabrics,  except  silks,  cotton,  and  dyes. 
We  produce  wool,  and  now  flax  and  hemp,  in  large 
quantities ;  and  they  enter  into  part  of  all  the  finished 
goods,  in  their  class,  which  we  export.  In  the  hard- 
ware, iron,  and  metal  trades,  we  produce  the  raw 
material  in  this  country.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
we  may  reckon  on  £12,000,000  being  the  amount  of 
wages  which,  in  cutting  the  colonial  cord,  we  are 
advised  to  throw  away — that  being  three-fourths  of  the 
deficiency  of  £16,000,000  which  the  proposed  change 
will  cause,  if  our  colonies,  after  their  annexation 
with  some  other  state,  or  after  their  independence  has 
been  achieved — purchase  from  us— on  an  equality  with 
our  best  present  foreign  customer. 

The  value  of  these  extra  purchases  does  not  appear 
from  the  money  paid  in  wages.  That  sum  alone  now 
yields  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men,  and  sup- 
port to  many  families,  for  whom,  when  it  fails,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  in  some  other  way — probably  from 
the  poor-rates.  The  nation  could  consume  itself,  and 
that  operation  would  go  forward  until  our  debts  were 
repudiated,  our  credit  destroyed,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  most  industrious  classes  mortgaged.  We  are  told 
of  a  remedy.  If  we  sell  not,  it  is  said  we  cannot  buy ; 
and  it  is  said  truly,  that  we  cannot  buy  after  our  money 
is  done,  and  our  credit  gone.  The  evil,  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  will  cure  itself.  All  evils  cure  themselves  in 
the  same  way.  Fevers  wear  themselves  out,  but  they 
leave  their  subject  weakened  or  dead ;  extravagance 
comes  to  an  end,  when  the  spendthrift  is  poor  or 
ruined.  We  must  buy  less,  say  these  Jobian  com- 
forters ;  so  we  must  buy  less,  eat  less,  and  wear  less ; 
but  what  availeth  it  to  the  paralysed  arm  of  industry 
that  it  has  been  bound  up  by  extravagance  on  the 
one  hand,  or  old  monopoly  on  the  other  ?  If  nations 
do  not  trade  with  us,  we  are  assured  that  they  must 
injure  themselves ;  but  what  do  we  gain  by  their  loss  ? 
That  helps  us  not.  They  may  become  wretched  in 
sharing  our  misery,  without  alleviating  our  distress. 
The  disjointed  colonies,  we  are  told,  will  not  increase 
their  import  duties  on  our  goods  after  they  are  fairly 
in  business  for  themselves ;  but  who  authorised  any* 
man  to  make  that  statement  ?  ^he  lying  spirit  that 
tempted  statesmen  to  believe  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  trust 
in  his  promises  of  reciprocity  from  the  United  States. 
The  democracy  of  the  colonies  will  do  what  all  other 
democracies  in  all  ages  have  done,  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  apparently  providing  for  their  own 


interests,  and  will  protect  labour.  The  onlydifferenoe 
between  them  and  our  old  aristocracy  is,  that  they  will 
not  protect  game  or  large  estates.  In  other  respects 
they  will  obey  natural  instincts  until  they  be  philoso- 
phised, and  that  process  cannot  be  completed  in  our 
times.  We  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  they  will 
adopt  any  other  course.  The  Canadian  Parliament 
has  already  shown  its  disposition.  Canadian  parties 
have  avowed  their  tenets.  The  strongheaded  British 
League  and  the  less  substantial  French  conclaves  in 
the  lower  province  agree  in  one  part  of  policy — pro- 
tection to  Canadian  labour — taxes  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian shuttles,  forges,  awls,  and  needles.  They  yield  to 
human    passion;    untempered,   in  their  case,  by 


a 

"  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  the  cheap  edition, with 
notes  analytical  and  practical.  The  patriotism  of  the 
native  Canadian  joins  with  the  disaffection  of  many 
of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  accomplishing  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  seem  to  yield  at  least  the  immedi- 
ate sustenance  of  provincial  artisans.  A  similar  course 
will  be  commenced  in  all  the  colonies.  When  our 
flag  is  expelled,  our  goods  will  follow.  They  shall  he 
taxed  out  of  them,  to  the  loss,  we  believe,  of  the  colo- 
nists themselves,  who  will  sink  in  less  productive  em- 
ployments the  labour  and  the  money  that  should  be 
employed  in  clearing  forests  and  cultivating  farms. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  colonies  is  the  demission  of 
property  by  persons  who  cannot  pay  their  debts.    It 
is  a  fraudulent  assignment,  by  an  embarrassed  nation, 
of  property,  without  any  benefit.     The  value  of  fixed 
property  in  Great  Britain  is  reckoned  equal  to  five 
times  the  national  debt.     One  gentleman,  we  believe, 
makes  it  equal  to  ten  times  the  debt,  and  proposes 
one  great  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  for  its   extirpation. 
That  is  an  open  course.     Let  us  be  just  ere  we  be 
generous.      Let  us  pay  that  debt  ere  we  further 
weaken  the  security ;  for  these. valuations  of  property 
are  perfectly  fictitious,  but  the  debt  is  real.     How 
many  landowners  and  mortgagees  have  discovered  that 
debt  and  its  interest  were  fixed,  while  the  price  of 
land  was  moveable.     Fixed  fasts  and  moveable  feasts 
are  the  fate  of  the  embarassed.      Cholera  reduced 
travelling  for  a  few  weeks  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.    The  weekly  receipts  in  railways  fell  in  conse- 
quence.    The  London  and  North  Western  was  some 
£8,000,  in  all,  short  of  last  year's  fares.     Terror  im- 
mediately seized  weak  holders.     The  number  of  sellers 
became  greater  than  that  of  buyers,  and  the  stock  was 
affected  10  per  cent.     The  value  of  the  London  and 
North  Western   Railway  fell  by  £2,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  this  £8,000.     All  other  railway  property 
was  diminished  in  value,  by  similar  causes,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  proportion.    But  if  all  railway  property  were 
offered  for  sale  together,  it  might  be  had  for  an  old 
song,  yet  the  debentures  would  not  change.    An  Irish 
estate,  from  which  all  the  farmers  have  combined  to 
sweep  off  corn  and  cattle  and  pay  no  rent,  will  bring 
very  little  in  the  market.     A  man  with  ten  thousand 
a  year  may  die  of  starvation,  in  one  of  his  own  ditches, 
under  these  circumstances.     A  cotton  mill  will  be  had 
wonderfully  cheap,  if  there  be  no  cotton  to  spin,  or 
merchants  refuse  the  yarns  at  any  price.    All  these 
catastrophies  will  not  affect  the  weight  and  sharpness  of 
the  debt  pressing  on  the  English  people.     It  must  be 
paid,  and  therefore  they  must  have  business  out  of 
which  to  make  profits,  and  pay  interest.     So  they 
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cannot  voluntarily  cast  away  their  colonial  trade, 
without  dishonesty.  Never  fear,  indeed,  say  those 
who  inferentially  or  directly  advise  that  course ;  never 
fear — trade  will  flow  in — demand  will  arise — if  you 
bay  you  must  sell  somewhere,  and  to  somebody.  These 
are  all  nice  generalities.  They  are  mere  assumptions, 
laid  down  without  any  proof  of  their  accuracy.  Hopes 
and  expectations  are  very  fine,  but  they  cannot  be  put 
into  a  ledger.  We  desiderate  facts,  and  behold  we 
are  offered  anticipations,  wishes,  desires,  hopes,  Will 
o*  the  Wisps — mere  bog  candles,  the  miasma  of  stag- 
nant minds.  We  can  only  buy  if  we  sell.  True,  when 
oar  money  is  done,  when  our  accumulated  stock  is 
squandered ;  but  \qg  may  neither  sell  nor  buy  largely, 
and  is  it  a  comfort  to  our  operative  classes  that  they 
are  to  be  led  into  misery  by  the  new  road  instead  of 
the  old  ?  To  all  these  statements,  the  ready  answer 
is  questions — Are  not  the  working  classes  comfortable 
now  P  Is  not  food  cheap,  good,  and  abundant  P  Are 
not  work  and  wages  fair  in  amount  and  quantity  P  We 
do  not  deny  this  statement,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  our  colonial  trade,  impaired  in  some  instances, 
but  still  existing,  and  in  the  present  year  greatly  in- 
creasing. Even  with  its  increase,  our  exports  have 
not  kept  pace  with  our  imports.  The  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  quoted  in  the  press  as  the  evidence  of 
glowing  prosperity,  prove  the  reverse.  All  the  jour- 
nals quote  them  exultingly,  because  these  returns  are 
one-sided.  They  give  a  money  value  to  our  exports 
which  is  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  is,  nevertheless, 
a  mere  assumption.  The  price  put  down  may  be  rea- 
lised in  the  continental  and  colonial  trades,  but  many 
exports  to  the  independent  States  of  America  do  not 
produce  their  nominal  value.  Some  large  manufac- 
turers treat  the  States  markets  as  safety  valves,  into 
which  they  throw  their  surplus  goods,  and  take  their 
chance  of  prices.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assured 
that  our  exports  produce  the  value  put  on  them  in  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  price  of  the 
imports  can  be  easily  ascertained.  The  returns  in  the 
meantime  are  deceptive.  The  figures  are  not  cooked, 
but  the  system  is  doctored.  Mr.  Ncwdegate,  a  pro- 
tective member,  anxious  to  return  to  protection  and 
monopoly,  published  a  pamphlet,  some  time  ago,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  balance  of 
trade  for  several  years  was  largely  against  this  country. 
The  pamphlet  was  vigorously  assailed,  and  holes  were 
cut  in  it  by  the  exponents  of  the  existing  nondescript 
system  of  trading  in  this  country.  They  found  out, 
or  said  that  they  had  discovered,  one  mistake  here  and 
another  there;  but  the  plain  and  vexing  fact  remains, 
that  while  our  exports  have  increased  in  1849  over  18 IS, 
yet  our  imports  have  grown  far  more  rapidly.  If  any 
man  will  take  pen  in  hand,  and  calculate  the  cost  of 
grain  imported  in  1849,  he  will  discover  the  excess  of 
the  present  year  hitherto  over  1848  to  be  more  than 
all  the  increase  of  our  exports,  even  at  their  nominal 
value.  We  have  also  been  importing  other  articles 
more  largely,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  this  year,  up 
to  10th  October,  against  us  by  a  sum  of  at  least 
£4,000,000,likely  to  be  made  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000 
before  we  close.  A  minute  examination  into  these 
details  will  disclose  the  fact,  that  our  great  additional 
sales  have  been  colonial,  or  to  those  markets  where 
our  goods  are  admitted  almost  free — to  China,  to 
Turkey,  aid  equally  liberal  powers;  for,  strangely 


enough,  the  Heathens  are  wiser  than  the  Christians 
in  this  respect.  Those  new  tariffs,  again,  that  the 
Christian  states,  by  courtesy  so  called,  have  recently 
passed,  are  injurious  to  us.  The  United  States  talks 
of  raising  its  duties.  Hamburg  has  joined  the  Zoll- 
verein.  Switzerland  has  raised  its  rate  of  taxes  on 
imports.  The  new  Spanish  tariff  is  an  increased  tax 
on  many  goods,  and  on  all  secures  the  carrying  trade 
by  a  differential  duty  added  on  goods  brought  by  any 
except  Spanish  vessels,  of  greater  amount  than  the 
freight. 

All  these  facts  will  drive  us  backward,  unless  some 
decisive  measures  be  soon  adopted.  Happy  in  a  Parlia- 
ment that  may  live  until  1852  or  1853,  the  Whig 
Ministry,  more  powerful  in  the  press  than  any  preced- 
ing Administration,  rejoice  over  their  salaries — hand- 
some in  amount,  and  paid  quarterly.  But  they  do 
know,  that  the  elections,  as  they  occur,  are  not  gratis 
fying  to  their  supporters.  They  have  Ireland  de- 
murely recurring  to  murder,  as  a  daily  practice,  and 
adding  thereto  the  wholesale  theft  of  crops.  They 
have  all  the  colonies  at  war  with  their  secretary  and 
his  staff.  They  have  Jamaica,  Guiana,  and  other  pos- 
sessions, refusing  to  levy  taxes,  and  running  up  arrears 
which  this  overpressed  British  people  must  clear  away. 
All  these  misunderstandings  exist  because  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  a  body,  have  registered  a  vow,  at  the  respec- 
tive bankers  of  the  various  gentlemen,  against  paying 
to  their  friends,  or  taking  for  themselves,  a  penny  or 
a  pound  less  than  was  in  the  bonds.  The  Cape  Town 
colony  refused  one  of  our  exports — our  surplus  fel- 
onry— and  by  their  determination  beat  Earl  Grey  and 
his  "  merry  men  all ;"  but  the  Cape  Town  has  a 
talented  soldier  as  governor ;  and  who,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  enforce  the  law,  con- 
cealed not  his  conviction  that  the  imports  of  felons 
were  unnecessary,  and  highly  prejudicial.  Port  Philip, 
most  assuredly,  will  gain  a  similar  triumph.  4  Any 
colony,  not  in  the  fangs  of  the  family,  can  beat  the 
Office  in  the  long  run ;  but  those  unfortunate  posses- 
sions, once  handed  over  to  one  of  "  our  cousins, "  are 
in  a  bad  way  for  constitutional  redress. 

The  colonies  are  in  danger.  The  empire  is  parting. 
We  are  in  the  progress  downwards,  and  commence 
our  second  millennium,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  with  bad  pro- 
spects, unless  our  policy  be  decisively  and  rapidly 
changed. 

What,  then,  do  we  require  ?  Wc  arc  neither  retrogres 
sive,  conservative,  nor  obstructive.  These  terminations 
suit  us  not.  We  are  for  progress.  It  is  a  good  word, 
and  implies  a  necessity.  We  must  progress  bakwards 
or  onwards.  Now  we  are  going  back.  Peers  im- 
pulse sent  us  on  a  bad  track.  He  is  a  plausible 
leader,  and  accused  by  his  party  of  deserting  them — 
He  may  only  have  played  a  deep  game  for  their  good. 
Quintus  Curtius-like,  he  rode  his  horses,  pride  and 
place,  into  the  gulf,  and  bade  it  close  to  save  his 
friends.  He  found  true  free  trade  inevitable,  and  hit 
out  a  mixture,  under  the  name,  that  would  not  work, 
in  the  hope  that  the  sickened  patient  would  fall  back 
into  the  practice  of  the  old  pills,  and  the  prescriptions 
of  the  old  doctor.  This  is  one  solution  of  his  move- 
ments, and  it  may  be  not  less  true  than  others. 

We  want  free  trade  as  a  world's  blessing — a  bond 
of  peace — a  source  of  mutual  and  ever-growing  happi- 
ness and  prosperity ;  but  it  is  th*  trade,  expounded  in 
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Colonel  Thompson's  catechism  of  the  corn  laws,  when 
the  weaver  here  may  freely  exchange  his  web  with  the 
fanner  elsewhere  for  a  barrel  of  flonr,  or  whatever 
the  former  requires  and  the  latter  can  sell.    This  re- 
sult is  not  yet  obtained.     The  State,  for  public  pur- 
poses, intervenes,  and  charges  a  high  sum  for  license 
to  make  the  transaction.     The  only  advance  made  is, 
that  our  Government  gets,  in  many  cases,  no  share 
of  this  money  contributed  by  two  nations ;  for  wher- 
ever a  high  import  tax  is  charged  on  goods,  it  is  paid 
partly  by  both  buyer  and  seller.    The  absurd  idea  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
is  abolished.    No  sane  man  would  now  name  it  before 
an  intelligent  audience.     Some  men  say  that  we  do 
well  in  spite  of  high  tariffs,  but  they  will  not  deny 
that  we  could  do  better  without  them.    Let  us,  there- 
fore, try  for  the  better  fate,  and  not  rest  contented 
with  cuts  of  prosperity,  when  we  may  pluck  the  fruit 
unohipped  and  unblemished  from  the  tree.     The  posi- 
tion of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the 
European  powers,  with  few  exceptions,  is  that  of  a 
taxed  business,  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  are 
all  paid  over  to  foreign  governments.    The  trade  with 
the  colonies,  with  China,  Turkey,  and  some  other 
countries,  is  also  a  taxed  business,  but  one  in  which 
we  keep  very  nearly  all  the  proceeds  of  the  taxation. 
The  system  is,  therefore,  unequal  and  unjust,  and  de- 
mands an  immediate  revisal  in  justice  to  China,  to 
Turkey,  to  foreign  Heathens  and  colonial  Christians — 
but  the  latter  class  of  sufferers,  in  Canada,  take  re- 
paration into  their  own  hands.     The  decomposition  of 
the  empire  would  be  most  injurious  to  free  trade 
principles,  for  it  would  add  the  colonies  to  the  taxing 
countries ;  while  the  existence  of  the  empire  would  be 
highly  beueficial  to  free  intercourse,  because  it  is  at 
once  a  great  British  League,  superior  to  the  Zollverein, 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  Russia;  within  which 
alone  can  we  show,  by  example,  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  oar  theories.     This  circumstance  should  in- 
fluence the  Conduct  of  liberal  politicians.     Foreign 
nations  may  refuse  to  reciprocate  our  purposes ;  but 
the  colonies  desire  nothing  more  than  untaxed  trade 
between  them  and  the  home  country,  which  should 
be  only  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  empire.     Fo- 
reign nations  may  decree  exclusive  dealing  in  times 
of  such  distress  and  scarcity  as  we  have  felt  and 
seen,  but  the  stores  of  the  colonies  are  always  open  to 
our  population,  and  no  arbitrary  decree  can  ever  come 
between  them  and  our  requirements.     The  union  be- 
tween this  country  and  its  colonies  should  be  complete 
—a  federative  union,  in  which  they  should  be  fairly 
and  fully  represented.    The  advantages  and  honours 
open  to  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  Lothians  or  Lan- 
cashire should  be  equally  open  to  them  in  Jamaica  or 
in  Canada.     Objections  of  a  chimerical  character  may 
be  made  to  this  arrangement,  on  account  of  distance 
and  other  difficulties,  but  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
not  now  farther  from  London  than  Edinburgh  was  at 
the  period  of  the  union,  while  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  intercourse  in  the  first  case  are  fewer  than  they 
were  in  the  last.     A  difference  in  taxation  is  already 
recognised  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  especially,  so 
that  tins  provision  need  not  mar  the  scheme.    A  small 
tax  on  now  waste  public  lands,  as' they  may  be  allo- 
cated, would  meet  the  colonial  share  of  taxation,  and 
would  not  injure  the  colonists ;  for  their  great  interest 


is  bound  up  in  the  rapid  sale  and  cultivation  of  the 
wastes  and  forests  around  their  homes. 

This  position  brings  us  to  another  and  important 
argument  for  maintaining  the  empire  in  its  present  ex- 
tent and  strength.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
responsible  for  a  heavy  national  debt.  A  large  part 
of  the  sum  has  been  incurred  for  the  benefit,  defence, 
and  maintenance  of  the  colonies.  If  they  are  sacrificed, 
we  lose  all  that  money,  although  we  must  continue  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  finally,  perhaps,  the  principal. 
The  unallocated  lands  of  the  colonies  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  security  and  value  for  part  of  this  debt, 
and  as  our  legislators  pass  them  away,  they  abandon 
the  value  which  the  people  of  Britain  possessed  for  a 
great  transaction,  but  compel  them  to  pay  its  price. 
A  committee  of  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  these 
trustees,  like  those  committees  recently  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  railway  companies,  would  present  a 
black  report  on  past  grants.  Our  government  has  no 
more  right  to  deal  with  public  property  as  they  have 
dealt,  than  the  directors  of  a  railway  have  first  to  con- 
struct a  branch  by  payments  out  of  the  company's 
funds,  and  then  make  it  over  to  a  few  private  indivi- 
duals for  nothing.  The  Hudsons  and  the  Glyns  would 
be  held  personally  responsible,  to  their  last  shilling,  for 
a  proceeding  of  that  nature,  and  the  Greys  had  better 
watch  warily  their  conduct ;  for  a  great  infusion  of  the 
popular  principle  into  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  dangerous  to  them.  This  superiority  over  the  co- 
lonies may  have  been  in  practice  balanced  off  against 
trading  privileges;  but  on  their  abolition,  which  is 
occurring  rapidly,  we  should  lose  everything  except 
the  debt. 

Are  these  trading  privileges  valuable?  The  returns 
of  exports  answer  that  question.  A  great  portion  of 
the  press  quote  in  triumph  the  increased  exports  of 
IS 49.  They  form  a  legitimate  subject  of  triumph, 
but  they  have  mainly  occurred  in  the  colonial  trade, 
and  the  business  with  countries  thai  charge  on  our 
goods  a  colonial  duty.  They  illustrate  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  untaxed  intercourse,  but  they  do  not  nip- 
port  the  hybrid  measures  which  modern  statesmen 
dignify  by  the  name  of  free  trade. 

If  material  interests  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  those 
pestiferous  projects  of  decomposition  entertained 
silently  by  some  men,  whispered  in  treachery's  silken 
dialect  by  others,  spoken  complacently  as  a  foreknown 
doom  by  political  fatalists,  we  should  still  oppose  them 
with  what  energy  we  could  command.  But  interests 
dearer  still  than  profit  or  property — treasures  nobler 
much  than  those  of  gold — are  staked  upon  a  conflict, 
with  the  existence  of  which  the  people  of  this  country 
seem  scarcely  yet  acquainted,  although  in  it  they  are 
so  deeply  interested.  The  progress  of  science,  of  in- 
tellect, of  morals,  and  faith,  is  ultimately  associated 
with  the  existence  of  this  empire.  In  times,  and  ways 
many,  we  have  actively  sinned  against  the  interests  of 
the  Aborigines  in  our  colonies  and  possessions;  the 
uncounted  millions  committed  to  our  care;  in  instances 
innumerable,  we  have  neglected  them.  Now,  at  least 
in  many  minds,  a  new  sense  of  duty  is  awakened.  Our 
responsibilities  are  acknowledged.  The  power  of  our 
position  for  almost  infinite  good  is  felt  The  woe  that 
must  rail  from  neglecting  our  talents  for  a  merciroi 
mission  on  the  earth  is  confessed.     The  East  looks 

to  us  for  light  and  liberty,  mA  w  dure  not 
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reject  the  appeal.  The  West  offers  homes  for  oar 
nee,  and  we  need  not  ungraciously  cut  off  from  ns 
for  ever  those  of  our  number  who  accept  the  invi- 
tation. Africa  is  friendless  amongst  the  nations  in  its 
barbarous  and  cruel  traffics  if  we  abandon  a  noble  and 
self-imposed  task.  India  illustrates  our  power  and  in- 
creases our  responsibility.  Only  a  few  years  have 
passed  since  India  was  considered  merely  a  terra  in- 
cognita  where  adventurous  spirits  sought  death  or  for- 
tune. The  interests  of  the  people  were  contemned, 
and  yet,  how  marvellously  they  clung  to  the  strangers 
from  the  west!  Now,  our  Indian  connexion  is  changed. 
Our  power  is  no  longer  employed  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  knowledge,  of  capital,  and  skill,  into  Hindostan.  Our 
steamers  breast  its  noble  rivers.  Our  engineers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  its  future  railways.  Our 
men  of  science  engage  indevising  means  for  its  improve- 
ment. Our  language  is  spoken,  read,  and  written,  by 
its  merchants  in  their  commercial  dealings.  Our  books 
are  bought — our  science  learned; — our  literature 
sought  with  avidity  by  the  Hindoos.  Our  schools 
are  established  in  their  cities,  and  our  churches  are 
scattered,  not  profusely,  but  as  the  seed  of  a  great 
harvest  over  the  Eastern  land.  And  what  has  India 
done  for  us  ?  Some  years  since  we  charged  a  differ- 
ential duty  against  Indian  sugars  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  their  quality  was  bad.  That  duty  was  equa- 
lised, and  the  sugars  of  Benares  are  now  the  highest- 
priced  of  oar  imports.  A  similar  result  will  occur 
with  cotton.  The  impediments  to  its  transit  will  be 
removed,  and  India  will  furnish  more  than  our  spindles 
can  work  or  our  looms  can  weave.  We  want  no  raw 
material  that  India  cannot  produce,  and  is  not  willing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  The  inter- 
course requires  no  money  from  us.  It  is  one  entirely 
of  barter,  on  which,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  profit. 
Its  finances  fully  meet  its  expenses,  and  yield  a  divi- 
dend on  all  the  money  invested  in  its  management. 
Its  sons  fight  our  battles — under  our  flag  they  have 
won  their  way  from  the  plain  to  the  mountains.  Once 
more  they  have  placed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the 
Highlands  of  Central  Asia ;  and  on  us  rests  the  deep 
responsibility  if  we  light  not  on  their  summits  the 
torches  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  all  freedom's  bles- 
sings, until  the  old  home  of  the  human  race  arise 
again  in  more  than  the  splendour  that  it  bore  when 
noble  cities  studded  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
busy  millions  lived  and  struggled  on  that  river 's  banks 
which  has  its  springs  among  the  mighty  mountains ; 
from  which  our  race  have  twice  descended  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  the  plains  below.  A  nobler  destiny  could 
not  be  imagined  for  any  people  than  to  redeem  Asia 
from  its  dreary  night  of  thick  darkness  and  su- 
perstition, to  build  again  its  "  old  waste  places" — to 
turn  its  neglected  plains  into  noble  fields,  once  more 
to  train  upon  its  terraced  mountains  the  culture  long 
abandoned — to  lead  its  multitudes  on  into  the  paths, 
of  peace,  and  science,  and  religious  faith ;  to  be  the 
prophetic  "  Kings  of  the  East,"  living  with  its  many 
nations  in  amity,  and  ruling  where  we  rule,  through 
the  law  of  love,  in  justice  and  in  mercy. 

We  believe  that  the  interests  of  morality,  intelli- 
gence, and  religioi,  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  empire.  The  facilities  and  security 
afforded  by  it  to  those  who  have  information  to  convey; 
to  those  who  oppose  the  cruelties  practised  by,  and 


often  on,  the  aborigines  of  distant  lands ;  and  especially 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  propounding  the  great 
religious  truths  which  comprehend  all  other  informa- 
tion in  their  progress,  are  of  unspeakable  value.  Let 
Tahiti  teach  to  the  contributors  of  missionary  societies 
the  importance  of  this  empire.  They  expended  men 
and  money  on  Tahiti,  to  render  the  island,  its  people, 
and  the  liberty  that  they  had  been  taught  to  enjoy,  a 
more  desirable  prize  for  the  spoiler.  Within  the 
British  possessions,  they  have  the  security  of  the 
British  power  that  no  similar  event  will  interrupt  the 
progress  of  their  missionaries  who  go  forth  under  the 
flag  of  their  country,  their  friends,  and  their  sup- 
porters. Half  the  danger  of  missionary  labour  is 
cleared  away  to  them.  The  law,  that  made  the  homes 
of  their  youth  peaceable  and  secure,  casts  its  protec- 
tion over  their  steps  through  all  their  generous  pil- 
grimages. Their  voluntary  exile  is  shorn  of  half  its 
sadness.  The  symbols  of  their  country's  power,  assum- 
ing gradually  the  character  of  symbols  also  of  its  justice, 
are  around  and  above  them.  The  shield  of  their  nation's 
greatness  is  interposed  between  them  and  aggression. 
The  prestige  of  their  country's  fame  favours,  or  it  may 
be  made  to  favour,  their  exertions.  A  charm  hangs 
over  their  language  to  the  Hindoo.  He  seeks  to  know 
the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  condition,  of  the 
once  strange  western  race,  who  are  slowly  assuming 
towards  his  people  the  position  of  guides  and  allies, 
rather  than  of  conquerors.  The  influence  is  powerful; 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  learn  our  language,  to  read 
our  history,  to  study  our  literature,  will  reach  his  objects 
through  our  faith.  The  missionary  has  torn  himself  and 
his  family  from  the  endearments,  associations,  and  ad- 
vantages of  home.  The  land  to  which  he  has  wandered 
is  strange  to  him  and  them.  The  companionship  they 
loved  is  severed  for  long  or  for  ever — for  ever  in  time. 
Even  the  inanimate  existences  around  speak  not  to  them 
the  language  of  past  years.  They  miss  the  trees  of  their 
own  country,  and  the  olive  compensates  them  not  for 
the  pine.  The  flowers  which  they  cherished  and 
tended  in  their  northern  home  are  the  way-side  weeds 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  lands.  Their  flaunting 
gaudy  colours  speak  not  to  the  stranger's  heart  like 
the  deep  green  of  an  English  field.  Hills  covered  with 
roses  would  not  repay  the  northern  wanderer  for  the 
purple  heath  of  his  own  mountains.  The  sky  above 
is  not  like  that  on  which  their  infant  eyes  first  rest- 
ed, as,  from  gowany  banks  and  braes,  they  looked, 
and  watched,  and  wondered,  at  the  strange  shapes 
that  floated  far,  far  above  the  land,  and  marvelled 
whence  they  came,  or  whether  they  were  going,  and 
whose  hidden  hands  were  piloting  their  course.  The 
sun  of  day  is  not  the  kindly  sun  whose  presence  ever 
cheered  and  made  glad  their  home,  but  a  searching, 
scorching  fire,  from  which  they  shrink  and  hide  as  from 
the  pestSence,  for  the  stroke  of  death  is  in  its  potent 
beams.  The  stars  at  night  are  new  to  them,  and  are 
not  those  on  which  they  looked  in  childhood,  and  grew 
to  know  and  love,  and  measure  winter  evenings  by,  from 
their  place  in  the  heavens !  All  things  are  changed  but 
one — the  flag  that  floats  on  public  days  in  public 
places  is  still  the  same ;  still  its  folds,  thrown  out 
to  the  warm  wind,  show  old  figures  and  familiar 
colours,  and  bring  an  host  of  associations  to  the 
mind,  genial,  warm,  and  blissful ! — not  less  valuable 
than  the  shield  this  flag  denotes  over  the  meanest 
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subject  of  the .  empire  which  it  represents.  The 
wanderer  feels  still  the  force  of  that  one  potent 
fragment.  It  averts  the  stroke  of  persecution — 
secures  an  interest  in  his  wondrous  story,  imparts 
force  to  his  argument,  and  gives  him  a  place  at  once 
amongst  those  for  whom  he  works,  that  long  years  of 
faithful  service  might  not  command.  Its  presence  in- 
cludes other  considerations.  It  indicates  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  countrymen ;  and  leaves  him  not  the  solitary 
representative  of  his  race.  Some  men,  with  kindred 
feelings,  are  near,  to  stand  by  him  in  danger,  to  cheer 
him  in  depression,  to  aid  him  in  trouble,  in  sorrow,  in 
sickness,  to  bury  him  in  death.  All  these  advantages 
are  not  to  be  estimated  -statistically.  Their  worth 
cannot  be  charged  in  pounds  sterling — their  existence 
does  not  affect  the  exchanges ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
worth  more  than  gold  can  buy :  they  may  lift  up  hands 
that  are  waxed  feeble ;  impart  consolation  to  hearts 
that  are  bruised,  and  vigour  to  spirits  fainting  under 
many  cares.  No  man  can  look  over  the  world's  map, 
read  the  history  of  our  possessions  on  the  globe,  form 
an  acquaintance  with  the  position  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  not  feel  that  we  may  decline  the  task  that  these  pos- 
sessions imply,  resign  the  advantages  that  they  afford, 
give  the  world  another  example  of  an  empire  crumbling 
by  the  degeneracy  of  its  people;  but  not  thus  fulfil  our 
apparent  destiny,  not  realise  our  real  responsibilities, 
and  not  repay  by  our  knowledge  whatever  of  evil  may 
have  been  inflicted  in  the  attainment  of  our  empire. 

The  French  republic  has  followed  the  monarchy  in 
shielding  the  Pope,  and  aiding  the  Propaganda.  We 
have  no  wish  to  deprecate  such  just  measures  as  France 
may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  France,  with  a  faith  of 
any  kind,  would  be  better  than  France  with  frivolity. 
A  deep  strong  tide  of  superstition  would  be  a  richer 
stream  in  France  than  the  shallow  theories  that  have 
run  over  the  land.  But  French  statesmen  say  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  not  only  the  propounders  of  the 
faith,  but  fidei  militet.  They  want  the  general  busi- 
ness of  Catholicism.  They  keep  the  Pope,  as  Pharoah's 
Premier  was  supposed  to  keep  a  cup,  wherewith  to 
divine.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Barrot  care  no  more  for 
the  Pope  than  they  do  for  the  grand  lama.  They 
hardly  esteem  him  so  highly  as  General  Cavaignac,  who 
described  him  as  that  "respectable  person."  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  we  fear,  can  scarcely  have  an 
estimable  character  in  those  nunneries,  where  vows  are 
religiously  observed.  Unless  in  the  article  of  absolu- 
tion, these  French  gentlemen  have  little  traffic  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature;  and  even  in  that  case  they  take 
the  matter  greatly  in  their  own  hands.  A  human 
being  in  sacerdotal  office  could  not  contain  the  con- 
fessions that  they  would  have  to  whisper  if  they  made 
a  clean  breast  at  regular  intervals.  Devout  Catholics 
may  not  like  these  defenders ;  but  although  they  are  not 
much  in  earnest  regarding  religion,  they  desire  power, 
and  they  want  to  "  cozen"  the  priesthood,  who,  in  the 
end,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  sagacious  diplomatists. 
These  French  gentlemen  say  that  Russia  helps  the 
Greek  Church,  England  the  Bible  Societies,  and  France 
must  take  the  Pope  by  the  hand.  We  deny  and  re- 
p  idiate  any  fighting  aid  to  Bible  Societies  from  Eng- 
land. All  that  they  can  expect  is  protection  in  their 
transactions.  Britain  promises  only  fair  play  within 
her  dominions  to  different  religions.  That  is  some- 
thing widely  different  from  those  holy  twenty-four- 


pounders  used  for  converting  purposes  in  Tahiti  and 
Cochin  China,  used  nominally  in  that  way.  The  de- 
mission of  our  power  now  would  merely  give  these 
buccanneers  in  nomine  fidei  freedom  to  knock  down 
every  mission  station  in  the  world.  Liberal-minded 
Roman  Catholics  want  no  such  triumph.  They  seek 
a  willing  assent  to  their,  tenets,  like  other  professors; 
but  French  statesmen,  who  merely  use  the  Church  as 
a  cloak  for  political  objects,  teach  by  the  sabre,  con- 
vince by  the  bayonet,  take  bullets  for  dogmas,  artillery 
officers  for  priests,  and  marshalls  of  the  republic  for 
bishops  of  the  Popedom,  want  no  such  just  dealings. 

The  religious  public  have  a  thrilling  and  vital  in- 
terest in  maintaining  this  empire,  that  they  may  work 
beneath  its  shades.  Our  crimes  have  been  many  in  its 
formation,  yet  are  we  now  the  only  permanent  and 
powerful  state  to  which  outraged  men  and  women, 
stolen,  sold,  and  tortured,  may  look  with  confidence 
for  aid.  The  anti-slavery  party  in  every  land  should 
remember  that  fact.  We  gave  twenty  millions  for 
the  negroes  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  many 
millions  more  to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  of 
man-stealing.  The  annexation  of  these  colonies  to  the 
United  States  would  undo  all  that  has  been  completed. 
The  twenty  millions  would  be  lost  for  ever,  and  that 
would  be  the  smallest  loss.  The  United  States'  im- 
migrants would  Insist  on  restoring  slavery.  The 
negroes  would  necessarily  oppose  that  scheme.  They 
have  now  amongst  them  men  of  information — members 
of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  learned  professions. 
They  would  want  neither  will  nor  leaders  for  war,  but 
it  would  be  a  cruel  contest,  invoking  all  the  horrors 
of  domestic  strife.  The  anti-slavery  party  in  Britain 
must  re-awaken.  They  have  been  hocussed  by  po- 
litical narcotics.  In  the  West  India  Islands  they  hold 
the  keys  of  negro  freedom  and  Africa's  emancipation. 
They  might  make  these  isles  schools  for  Africa.  It 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  than  an  armed  nautical 
blockade  of  Afrioato  purchase  the  negroes  as  they  are 
brought  to  the  coast,  ship  them  to  the  West  Indian 
islands,  employ  them  in  field  labour,  bestow  on  them  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  education,  place  them  under  the 
care  of  missionaries,  cultivate,  through  them  or  the 
native  Negroes,  all  the  islands,  and  make  them  depots 
from  which,  in  a  few  years,  the  once  timid  captives 
will  be  returned  to  the  African  coast,  civilised  farmers, 
Christian  citizens  of  that  great  continent,  who  will 
effectually  blockade  the  rivers,  stop  slave  traffic,  and 
teach  the  value  of  labourers  to  the  chieftains,  by  de- 
monstrating their  power  to  earn  all  that  Europe  can 
sell  from  their  labour. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  a  mortal  stab  can  be  given 
to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  More  teaching  and 
tilling,  more  produce,  more  civilization,  are  the  chinks 
in  its  armour.  Free  work  will  beat  slave  labour  if 
justice  be  done;  but  there  must  be  no  intervention 
between  the  labourer  and  the  planter,  except  such 
intervention  as  everywhere  can  be  called  into  force 
between  the  employed  and  the  employer. 

But  do  the  Anti-slavery  men  of  this  country  now 
seek  the  extirpation  of  slavery?  Are  they  not  content 
with  its  expulsion  from  our  own  territories  P  Do  they 
not  even  participate  in  its  gains  ?  Say  they  not  we 
are  not  the  Artful  Dodgers,  but  merely  the  Fagans  of 
the  profession?  Are  they  not  averse  to  steal,  but 
willing  to  be  resetters  of  stolen  goods  ?  Because  they 
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say  we  niufit  bay  ootton,  do  they  not  maintain  also 
that  they  should  bay  all  other  slave-grown  produce  ? 
Do  they  not  hold  that  if  piracy,  robbery,  and  murder  be 
only  committed  openly  and  avowedly,  they  may  law- 
fully share  in  their  bloody  gains  ?  Having  neglected 
cotton  culture  till  it  has  fallen  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  slave-owners,  do  they  npt  now  reason  that 
these  men  should  also  be  allowed  to  establish,  by  most 
brutal  crimes,  a  monopoly  in  the  growth  of  all  tropical 
produce  P 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions,  but  we  know 
that  freedom  is  dear  now  to  the  people  of  Britain  as 
it  ever  was— that  Christian  principle  is  not  weaker 
than  before — that  they  will  not  prefer  a  theory  to 
morality — that  if  shown  a  better  way  thau  any  which 
they  follow  now,  they  will  turn  into  that  path,  even 
though  it  should  be  beset  with  apparent  difficulties. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask  ?  To  revive  old  monoplies? 
— to  resuscitate  protection.? — to  galvanise  dry  bones? 
— to  shovel  out  the  Atlantic  with  a  dust  pan  ?  Cer- 
tainly these  ideas  are  not  sought  by  us.  We  seek 
freedom  in  all  transactions — all  possible  and  profit- 
able freedom;  but  preferring  the  interests  of  our 
own  people  to  those  of  any  other  nation  ;  when 
asked  if  we  can  continue  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with 
free  imports,  we  answer  that  we  may,  but  we  dislike 
fighting,  and  prefer  equal  terms,  justice,  and  friend- 
ship. We  have  no  desire  to  see  our  soldiers  or 
sailors  commencing  a  conflict  with  an  arm  each  tied 
up,  and  clogs  chained  to  their  ancles.  That,  however, 
is  now  the  dilemma  of  our  operatives.  They  are  com- 
mercially crippled.  The  currency  monopoly,  the  land 
monopoly,  and  heavy  taxes,  are  their  clogs,  while  the 
hostile  tariffs  tie  up  their  arms.  A  small  demonstra- 
tion would  cast  off  both  clogs  and  cords.  Whenever 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia learn  that  we  are  dreaming  of  a  Zolverein  of  a 
federal  union  amongst  our  colonies,  forming  the  world 
in  miniature,  producing  all  that  we  require,  offering 
larger  fields  than  we  can  cultivate,  and  a  greater  demand 
than  we  can  supply,  a  genuine  free  trade  party  will 
arise  in  all  these  countries,  and  we  shall  be  near  the 
realization  of  free,  unchecked,  untaxed  intercourse  with 
the  world.  The  result  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
the  experiment.  It  is  a  result  in  which  all  are  con- 
cerned— the  members  of  trades'  societies — the  advo- 
cates of  sanatory  reform— the  friends  of  education — 
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the  supporters  of  ten  hours'  bills,  of  anti-truck,  anti- 
female-mining,  and  anti-female  -stitching-to-death  asso- 
ciations— the  opponents  of  slavery  and  serfdom  in  all 
lands — the  propounders  of  justice  to  weak  races,  and 
the  propagators  of  the  glorious  faith  that  breaks  every 
band  it  toucheth,  and  scatters  freedom's  light  and 
faith's  peace  and  joy  over  every  heart,  and  every  land, 
to  which  its  knowledge  penetrates. 

This  Anglo-Saxon  empire  must  be  saved,  to  work 
out  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
America,  a  noble  mission  of  love  and  truth.  Let  it 
die  now  in  its  first  millennium,  and  it  would  leave  a 
checquered  memory  on  earth.  Let  it  live  to  exhibit 
generosity  and  power  for  a  century — to  employ  its  great 
means  for  the  good  of  even  one  generation — to  edu- 
cate, emancipate,  and  enfranchise,  wherever  its  power 
extends ;  and  its  name  would  be  a  household  word, 
spoken  with  love  in  countless  homes. 

The  last  thousand  years  present  a  varied  but  a  noble 
history.  We  have  reached  the  power  to  do  good,  to 
struggle  successfully  against  want,  crime,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  injustice,  amongst  a  greater  population 
than  ever  were  previously  banded  together.  But  the 
links  are  loose,  the  chain  is  weakened,  and  these  ob- 
jects can  only  be  effected  by  concentrating  our  colonies, 
by  eliciting  their  resources,  by  assisting  them  heartily 
and  sincerely,  by  regarding  them  as  the  safest  invest- 
ment for  capital,  and  the  surest  field  for  labour  and 
skill,  by  inviting  them  into  the  grand  Council  of  the 
State,  by  making  them  truly  and  practically  extensions 
of  Britain.  They  have  been  alienated  and  neglected, 
with  loss  to  them  and  us ;  but  their  effective  junction 
and  fusion  into  one  great  state  will  realise  the 
largest  conceptions  of  the  wisest  men,  and  the  bright- 
est visions  that  genius  ever  formed.  The  union  of  a 
few  scattered  Saxon  tribes  signalised  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  andathe  commencement  of  the  last  thousand 
years.  The  reunion  of  their  descendants,  on  equal 
terms,  in  a  firmer  bond,  should  distinguish  the  reign 
of  Victoria  at  the  commencement^of  the  second  great 
period  of  the  empire ;  not  merely  for  a  commercial 
purpose,  nor  a  political  end — necessary  as  are  both 
objects — but  for  the  effective  discharge  of  duties  that 
have  grown  round  us ;  to  secure  trophies  that  neither 
are  dimmed  by  tears,  nor  cursed  by  blood ;  and  to  print 
our  footsteps  upon  time  not  in  the  conqueror's  crimson 
hue,  but  the  clear  stainless  light  of  Christian  chivalry, 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Ten  thousand  thousand  years  ago* 

I  was  a  little  laughing  child, 

Living  upon  tliat  earth  below, 

While  frieuds  and  lovers  round  me  smiled* 

I  frolick'd  in  the  sunlit  air, 
And  sported  in  the  crystal  wave; 
I  never  had  a  moment's  care, 
And  thought  not  of  the  dismal  grave. 

The  flowers  that  bloom'd  upon  the  earlh 
I  gather*d  heedless  in  my  play, 
Sometimes  to  make  a  wreath  in  mirth, 
Often  to  throw  them  all  away, 


And  now  I  am  a  saint — a  sage—* 
An  angel  of  a  low  degree. 
For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age, 
Thousands  have  looked  with  love  to  me. 

I  hope  to  strike  a  nobler  lyre. 
What  will  ten  thousand  ages  bring  ? 
A  cherub's  thought  ?  a  seraph's  fire  ? 
foe  strength  of  the  archangel's  wing  ? 

Yet  will  I  smile  as  I  have  smiled, 
Because,  ten  myriad  years  ago, 
I  was  a  little  laughing  child, 
Living  upon  that  earth  below. 


J.G.G. 
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In  studying  ottr  great  dramatist,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
learned  disquisitions  of  laborious  commentators, 
and  the  innumerable  sparkling  panegyrics  of  bril- 
liant essayists  that  have,  especially  in  recent  years, 
been  given  to  the  world,  there  yet  remain  some 
remarkable  and  characteristic  features  of  his  writ- 
ings that  have  been  but  partially  developed,  or  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  criticisms  on  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  and  the  ambition  of  Macbeth 
—-the  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  madness  of 
Lear — but  few  hare  heard  anything  about  the  infi- 
delity of  Proteus,  and  the  constancy  of  Valentine. 
"We  read,  many  years  ago,  "  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona."  The  noble  and  just  idea  of  friend- 
ship, together  with  its  duties  and  privileges,  which 
fehakspeare  in  that  comedy  exhibits,  struck  us  at 
once  as  a  masterpiece  of  painting.  Carrying  along 
with  us  the  conceptions  thence  derived  of  this  re- 
lation into  all  his  other  plays,  in  which  it  forms 
either  the  principal  or  subordinate  theme,  we  were 
still  more  delighted  with  the  dignity  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which  he 
delineated  its  varied  phases,  changing,  as  they  do, 
with  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  The 
works  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  of  Metastasio  and 
Alfieri,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Caldoron  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  present  nowhere  the  same  imma- 
culate ideal.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  characterisation,  the  palm  must  be  placed  in  the 
hand  of  "  The  Genius  of  the  British  Isles." 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  not 
spend  an  occasional  leisure  hour  unpleasantly  in 
contemplating  with  us  the  "  Amicitia  Shakspea- 
riansB." 

Friendship  is  based  on  similarity  and  contrast. 
An  individual  possessing  a  certain  definite  comple- 
ment of  qualities,  developes  them  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men.  To  a  class  or  series  of  these, 
he  discovers  an  exactly  similar  and  correspondent 
class  or  series  in  another  person.  Between  these 
in  himself,  and  those  in  the  person,  a  sympathetic 
communication  is  established — a  moral  telegraph 
is  erected.  Like  the  mutually  attracting  poles  of 
the  needle,  they  entice  one  another  to  a  junction. 
A  connection  thus  formed  acquires  firmness  and 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  similiar 
attributes,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  harmonious  contact.  To  another  class 
he  finds  no  correspondent  class ;  but,  instead,  a 
class  of  which  he  is  either  totally  or  partially  de- 
Toid.  These  are  qualities  fitted,  by  their  nature, 
to  excite  admiration,  esteem,  love.  Thus,  both 
classes  are  endowed  with  attracting  properties ; 
and  the  result  of  their  combined  action  is  the 
consummation  of  a  union  which  is  consolidated 
and  perpetuated  by  reciprocal  obligations,  and  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  two  friends  have  henceforth 
no  secrets;  soul  is  open  to  soul,  and  heart  to  heart. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  real  moral  oneness — a  oneness  so 
complete,  that  Horace,  in  his  beautiful  ode  "ad  Vir- 


gilium,"  exclaims,  "  O  dhnidium  animal  meat!"— 
0  thou  half  of  my  soul!  This  invests  the  relation 
with  a  mysterious  and  religious  sanctity.  The  love 
which  a  generous,  nigh-minded  man  cherishes  for 
his  friend  has  in  it  a  purity,  a  holiness,  that  re- 
sembles the  disinterested  and  sublime  affection 
which  the  Deity  himself  bears  to  a  sinless  in- 
telligence. Friendship,  thus  hallowed  and  dig- 
nified, was  worthy  the  pencil  of  our  great  artist 
The  picture  has  been  sketched,  the  likeness  has 
been  drawn,  and  no  on*  who  follows  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing examinations  will  hesitate  to  say — which 
is  the  highest  eulogium  we  can  bestow— that  it 
has  been  executed  with  his  Usual  felicity. 

Let  the  reader  open  his  Shakspearc  at  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona«"  This  comedy  is 
founded  on  an  ancient  Spanish  pastoral  romance, 
which  had  been  early  translated  into  English. 
The  story,  however,  is  net  by  any  means  closely 
followed.  Several  of  the  most  interesting  and  ably, 
delineated  characters  are  quite  original,  such  as 
Launee  and  his  dog,  and  Valentine  the  friend  of 
Proteus. 

The  great  design  of  the  piece  is  to  paint  the  in- 
constancy of  love,  and  its  Unfaithfulness  to  friend- 
ship. In  executing  this,  our  author  has  adopted 
his  usual  method  of  contrast  and  opposition,  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  In  his  writings.  By 
this  means,  he  has  successfully  penetrated  thedeepest 
secrecies  of  character,  and  illuminated  the  darkest 
shadesof  individuality.  Instead  of  presenting  ui  with 
the  characters  developing  themselves  per  $e  in  so- 
liloquy, he  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  na- 
tures diametrically  opposite  ;  and  thus,  by  collision, 
lights  are  struck  out  whioh  render  them  patent  to 
every  observer.  Proteus,  therefore,  being  the  ideal  of 
irresolution  and  infidelity,  required  for  his  develop- 
ment ideals  of  stability  and  faith,  patterns  of  friend- 
ship and  love.  These  are  provided  with  the  happiest 
skill  and  effect.  The  confiding  constancy  and  virgin 
majesty  of  Silvia,  the  irrefragable  fidelity  and  ro- 
mantic affection  of  Julia,  the  spotless  love  and 
immutable  faith  of  Valentine,  evolve,  in  beautiful 
perfection,  the  base  treachery  and  fluctuating  insta- 
bility of  Proteus.  Much  as  we  should  like  to  criti- 
cise at  length  the  whole  of  these  characters,  onr 
immediate  object  demands  our  attention  to  Valen- 
tine alone,  as  the  model  of  genuine  friendship.  The 
first  scene  is  finely  drawn.  The  two  gentlemen 
are  introduced,  now  engaged  in  serious  discourse, 
and  now  indulging  in  polite  badinage.  The  most 
perfect  confidence  prevails  on  both  sides.  Valentine, 
resolved  to  leavo  Verona  for  Milan,  on  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  the  Duke,  is  entreated  by  Proteus  to 
relinquish  his  project,  but,  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  and  having  no  Julia  to  leave 
behind  him,  he  addresses  his  friend  in  the  following 
language  :— 

"  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Ilome-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  l 
Wert  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  lore, 
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I  lather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living,  dully  sluggardiscd  at  home, 
Wear  oat  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
Bat  since  thoa  lov*at,  lore  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  m  I  would  whan  I  to  love  begin." 

Valentino  knows  that  Proteus  is  In  love.  On  this 
account,  much  as  be  should  like*  his  society  in  his 
journey,  and  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  he 
conceives  would  thereby  accrue  to  his  friend,  ho 
yet  prefers  no  importunate  solicitation.  He  knows 
that  he  would  be  unhappy,  and  that  all  the  spec- 
tacles which  nature  and  aft  might  offer  to  his  re- 
gards would  be  insipid  and  uninteresting  when 
banished  from  the  object  of  his  affection.  Placing 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  very  position  of  Proteus, 
and  judging  how  he  himself  would  hare  felt  if  en- 
dowed with  the  same  constitution,  and  situated  In 
similar  circumstances,  he  says : — 

*  Bat  since  thoa  lov'sl,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  mould  when  I  to  love  begin." 

Here  we  may  observe  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  a  stable  alliance — abrogation  of  self.  Ton 
know  the  character,  habits,  tastes,  and  tendencies 
of  your  friend.  You  can  predict,  with  infallible 
certainty,  how  ho  will  feel*  how  ho  will  think, 
and  how  he  will  aot,  in  given  circumstances.  You 
do  not  say  to  yourself,  How  should  I  feel,  think,  and 
act  ?  and  then  finding  how  very  differently  you  would 
view  matters,  begin  to  rally,  and  twit  him  out  of 
hi»  idaotyncraeles.  No;  you  transform  yourself 
into  yoar  friend.  In  imagination  you  metamorphose 
your  own  intellectual  and  moral  system  into  his, 
and  then  you  inquire,  How  should  I  feel,  think,  and 
act?  Should  you,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
superior  judgment,  after  this  process  has  been  exe- 
cuted, perceive  that  your  friend  is  pursuing  a  coarse 
detrimental  to  his  highest  and  best  interests,  even 
then  yon  will  not  abruptly  thrust  your  opinions  on 
his  notice,  but,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  insi- 
nuating sweetness,  you  will  carefully  round  every 
angle  of  his  character  that  projects  across  the  path 
you  are  desirous  he  should  take,  and  convey  your 
counsel  in  the  mildest  language  of  tender  affection. 
This  is  exemplified  in  Valentine.  To  soften  the 
apparent  harshness  of  "dully  sluggardised"  and 
other  similar  expressions,  mark  the  point,  delicacy, 
and  affectionate  persuasiveness  of  his  epithets,  "my 
laving  Proteus,"  and  "thy  honoured  love."  This 
last  is  extremely  beautiful.  He  was  indicating 
pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  Proteus  was  some- 
what extravagantly  enamoured,  and  might  be  much 
the  better  of  a  short  separation;  and  just  before  he 
uses  the  terms  "shapeless  idleness,"  and  "dully 
sluggar dised,' '  he  employs  the  phrase,  (<  honoured 
love, "  to  show  the  high  estimate  he  has  formed  of 
his  friend.  "Fair  though  Julia  bo,  and  radiant 
with  many  nameless  perfections,  yet  is  she  honoured 
by  being  loved  by  such  a  man  as  you,  my  loving 
Proteus." 

Valentine  in  this  speech  displays  no  levity 
about  that  which  appears  serious  to  his  friend; 
and  though  he  indulges  afterwards  in  a  few  sallies 
of  amicable  raillery  befitting  the  subject,  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  terms  on  which  they  mutually  stood, 
on  taking  leave  ho  instantly  relapses  into  his  former 


tono,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  slid  affection  ho 
says  :— 

"Sweet  Protons,  now  let  ns  take  our  leave; 
At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  hews  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I,  likewise,  will  visit  thee  with  mine." 

For  want  of  this  self- annihilation,  and  studied  re- 
finement in  our  intercourse  with  friends,  to  what 
torture  do  we  often  subject  them!  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  love  them  most  tenderly,  nay,  passionately; 
so  passionately,  that  we  wo  aid  rather  endure  the 
most  exquisite  agonies  than  give  them  the  slight- 
est pain  ;  and  yet,  by  inconsiderateness,  by  uncon- 
scious absorption  in  self,  we  may  bend,  and  ulti- 
mately break  their  hearts,  without  ever  being  aware 
of  the  effoofc  whioh  our  conduct  is  hourly  producing. 
In  fact,  we  remember  hearing  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  of  the  noblest  creatures  we  have  ever 
met,  in  which  the  following  occurred! — 4<  Believe 
me,  my  dearest  friend,  you  could  send  me  to  my 
grave  without  ever  being  oonsoious  of  it."  Let 
every  man,  then,  that  values  his  friend,  keep  his 
eye  guided  by  his  heart  constantly  fixed  on  his 
peculiarities,  so  as  to  smooth  or  obviate  them,  and 
let  him  ondeavour,  in  all  circumstances,  to  attain 
a  complete  identification  of  himself  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude  and  love. 

The  next  scene  between  the  "  two  gentlemen' ' 
is  laid  in  tho  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Va- 
lentine, in  the  interval  of  separation,  has  conceived 
a  violent  attachment  for  the  noble  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Duke,  the  lady  Silvia.  His  suit 
has  been  successful,  and  he  is  luxuriating  in  the 
interchanges  of  reciprocal  affection.  Proteus, 
meanwhile,  has  been  ordered  by  his  father,  Don 
Antonio,  to  leave  Verona,  where  he  seemed  wasting 
bis  days  in  effeminate  and  enervating  pursuits. 
Vowing  eternal  constancy,  he  has  left  Julia  behind, 
and  is  now  arrived  in  Milan,  with  letters  from  great 
potentates  to  the  Duke.  He  is  introduced  to  this 
high  personage,  who,  finding  him  an  ardent  friend 
of  Valentine,  hastens  to  inform  the  latter  of  his 
arrival.  On  discovering  Valentine  with  a  courtier, 
Sir  Thurio,  and  his  daughter,  Silvia,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses him  :— 

"  Know  you,  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  P" 

Mark  the  reply:— 

"  Ay,  my  good  Lord !  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed.* 

How  gladly  Valentine  thus  avails  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  speak  well  of  the  father  of  his  friend, 
and  what  a  world  of  compliments  he  condenses  in- 
to these  threo  short  lines: — "  I  know  him  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  to  be  of  sterling  integrity;  I 
know  him  from  general  report,  which  ever  speaks 
his  praise ;  and  though  his  reputation  for  all  the 
qualities  that  can  dignify  a  man  be  great,  yet  he 
richly  merits  it  all." 

Here  is  another  fine  trait  in  the  friendship  of 
Valentine.  The  circle  of  his  friend's  relations  is 
dear  to  him.  Every  member  has  a  niche  in  his 
heart,  and,  when  occasion  offers,  in  their  absence, 
he  delights  to  speak  honourably  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  thoso  who  nay  but  hare  hoard  their  names. 
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Such  U  the  diffasive  and  expansive  nature  of  this 
principle;  and,  if  the  principle  that  annihilates 
self  the  most,  and  enlarges  the  heart  the  best,  con- 
fer the  greatest  dignity  on  man,  and  the  highest 
happiness  upon  his  fellows,  then  the  principle  of 
friendship  mast  be  ranked  among  the  noblest  rela- 
tions of  which  humanity  can  boast. 

He  had  already  found  an  outlet  for  his  affection- 
ate heart  in  the  laudation  of  Don  Antonio.  Tho 
stream  had  flowed  to  Proteus  through  the  medium 
of  his  father.  Now  we  have  to  contemplate  the  full 
current  pouring  itself  immediately  upon  the  dearest 
object  of  his  love: — "Hath  he  not  a  son  V9  inquires 
the  Duke. 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord,  a  son  that  well  deserves  the  honour  and 
regard  of  such  a  father. 

"  I  knew  him  as  myself;  for  from  oar  infancy 
We  have  convened  and  spent  our  hours  together; 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus  (for  that's  his  name) 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days — 
His  years  hut  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe — 
And,  in  a  word  (for  for  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman  1" 

Proteus  is  here  the  direct  recipient;  and  mark 
with  what  additional  vehemence  and  sweetness  the 
tide  of  his  surcharged  heart  now  pours  along. 
The  passage  is  one  of  unequalled  beauty,  whether 
we  regard  the  sentiments,  the  poetry,  or  the  versi- 
fication. Here  there  is  nothing  overstrained,  and 
nothing  extravagant.  The  compliment  is  perfect, 
and  no  higher  testimony  can  bo  borne  by  one  friend 
to  the  worth  of  another  than  Valentine  here  boars 
to  Proteus. 

It  deserves  a  much  longer  analysis  than  our  plan 
admits  of.  " Proteus,"  says  Valentine,  "is  a  son 
that  well  deserves  the  honour  and  regard  of  such  a 
father,  of  such  a  father  as  I  have  now  described ; 
and  well  am  I  entitled  to  say  this,  for  I  knew  him 
as  myself,  and  from  our  infancy  we  have  conversed 
together."  Here  there  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  most  perfect  identity.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
•'If  your  Grace  has  deemed  me  not  unworthy  of 
your  noble  presence,  you  will  welcome  Proteus,  for 
he  is  my  second  solf.  The  link  that  binds  me  to 
him  was  formed  in  the  morning  of  life,  when  the 
heart-springs  are  warmest  and  freshest,  and  the 
mind  most  guileless  and  pure,  when  the  clashing 
interests  of  adolescence  and  maturity  are  wholly 
unknown.  This  early  attachment  knew  no  abate- 
ment as  the  day  of  life  advanced,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  grew  and  ripened  into  the  generous,  en- 
nobling sentiment  of  friendship."  With  the  perfect 
grace  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  honourable 
motive  of  enhancing  the  excellencies  of  Proteus  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  how  ingenuously  does  he 
allude  to  the  contrast  between  his  accomplishments 
and  his  own  defects.  He  would  rather  that  the 
world  should  esteem  him  less,  than  that  his  friend 
should  not  be  elevated  in  their  regards  to  the  same 
place  which  he  occupied  in  his.  For  the  sake  of  mag* 
nifyingthe  assiduity  and  success  with  whieh  Proteus 
had  cultivated  his  faculties,  he  is  willing  that  they 


should  know,  even  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  himself 
had  been  an  idle  truant,  and  had  sadly  neglected 
those  opportunities  of  improvement  which,  alike  wrfh 
Proteus,  he  had  enjoyed.  And  still  further,  he  adds 
another  circumstance  to  colour  his  picture  deeper : 
"  This  gentleman,  whom  I  so  highly  praise,  is  but  a 
youth — he  is  still  in4he  spring  of  life."  Then  comes 
the  climax.  Words  have  failed — they  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  express  the  perfections  of  his  friend: 

"  He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman." 

What  a  burst  of  rapturous  encomium  !  How  it 
seems  to  relieve  his  pregnant  heart !  "  In  face  and 
figure,  in  intellect  and  heart — physically,  mentally, 
and  morally — he  is  possessed  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  gentleman. "  This  speech  might  well 
elicit  from  1  he  Duke : — 

"  Beshre *  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  of  an  Empress'  love 
As  meet  to  be  an  Emperor*s  counsellor." 

The  versification  is  amazingly  smooth  and  melli- 
fluous in  this  passage,  and  flows  like  the  deep  placid 
stream  of  a  holy  love.  What  exqmisite  music  is 
in  the  lines,  "  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time," 
and  "  Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days.1' 
Their  cadences  linger  long  upon  the  ear ;  and  often, 
amid  the  jar  of  the  world,  fall  upon  the  soul  like 
the  melody  of  a  spirit  from  the  heaven  of  song. 
In  the  same  play,  which  critics  have  so  much  depre- 
ciated, we  have  even  a  finer  example  of  the  power 
which  he,  whom  Milton  so  justly  calls  "  our  tweet- 
est  Shakspeare,"  possessed  of  making  language 
subservient  to  his  thoughts,  and  an  echo  of  the 
sounds  of  nature.  It  is  in  scene  vii.,  of  the  second 
Act,  and  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamelled  stones — 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  OTertaketh  in  hia  pilgrimage — 
And  so,  by  many  winding  nooks,  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course — 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 
And  there  Til  rest  as,  oiler  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium." 

Every  man  that  has  an  ear  for  musio  will  lap  hiss- 
self  in  the  liquid  harmony  of  these  lines,  in  which 
we  seem  to  hear  the  river  musing  aloud — now  in 
murmuring  whispers,  now  in  deeper  accents,  and 
now  in  rapid  melodies — as  it  winds  along  its  watery 
way  to  its  paternal  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  main. 
In  "  thou  know'st  being  stopped,"  we  have  the 
quick,  abrupt,  repeated  dash  of  the  impeded  flood ; 
and  in  "impatiently  doth  rage,"  the  voice  resting 
on  the  vowels,  we  have  a  longer  roll  of  the  impetuous 
stream  against  the  barrier.  The  barrier  removed, 
the  river  again  resumes  its  soft  sounds  : — 

"  When  his  (air  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th*  enamelled  stones,0 

How  this  last  line  glides  from  the  lips— how  it 
steals  along  in  mellowed  mildness  ! 

No  one  that  has  sat,  in  pensive  mood,  on  the 
banks  of  a  placid  river,  fringed  with  sedges,  can 
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fail  to  recognise  the  scarcely  audible  sibilant  sound 
it  makes,  in  the  line :  — 

"Giving  a  gentle  kin  to  erery  sedge." 
Kiss  and  sedge  prod  ace  this  effect.      The    next 
line  also  is  extremely  fine  :— 

"It  overtaketh  in  its  pilgrimage." 
The  slow,  calm,  im perturbed  motion  of  a  deep  river 
never  had  such  a  perfect  representative  in  words  as 
in  the  long  and  gliding  polysyllable,  "  oyertaketh," 
and  the  tri-  syllable,  "  pilgrimage."  Let  oar  readers 
recite  the  line,  and,  if  their  ear  be  delicate,  they 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  resemblance  : — 
"  With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 

Here  a  sadden  rapidity  is  observable,  as  if  the  river, 
in  approaching  its  destination,  harried  joyously 
along  with  greater  speed,  to  lose  itself  in  the  bosom 
of  its  parent.  The  closing  lines  are  also  beautifully 
rounded,  and  highly  polished. 

To  return;  the  next  scene  is  occupied  with  the 
introduction  of  Proteus.  Valentine,  the  moment 
he  enters,  eagerly  exclaims: — 

«  Welcome,  dear  Proteus — mistress,  I  beseech  you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour." 

The  rapid  transition  from  the  "  welcome''  to  "  mis- 
tress, I  beseech  you,"  is  remarkable  and  sin- 
gularly true  to  nature.  Silvia  had  become  the 
goddess  of  his  idolatry.  From  her,  therefore,  in 
his  estimation,  a  favour  was  unimaginably  precious. 
To  him  her  smile  was  worth  incalculably  more  than 
41  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl,  the  water 
nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold."  He  could  thus  con- 
fer no  higher  mark  of  confidence  and  love  than  by  re- 
commending his  friend  to  her  attention  and  regards. 
With  these  views  he  thought  that  all  the  tenderest 
epithets  he  could  draw  from  his  vocabulary,  and  all 
the  fondest  embraces  he  could  bestow,  would  never 
evince  so  conspicuously  the  firmness  and  warmth 
of  his  attachment  to  Proteus  as  a  kindness  obtained 
at  his  instance,  from  the  hands  of  her  whom  he 
had  made  the  queen  of  his  heart.  No  vulgar  suspi- 
cion at  this  moment  entered  his  generous  confiding 
soul.  Inspired  by  the  genius  of  friendship  alone,  he 
fervently  besought  for  his  Proteus  the  countenance 
of  his  Silvia.  Here  he  displays,  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  before,  the  solicitude  he  cherished 
for  the. honour  and  happiness  of  his  friend.  He 
was  a  lover,  bat  ho  was  also  a  friend.  Though 
love  sat  throned  in  his  heart,  friendship  occupied 
her  seat  unmoved  and  undisturbed.  Both  dwelt,  in 
their  utmost  integrity  and  intensity,  in  separate 
kingdoms  in  the  same  mind. 

The  interview  with  Silvia  over,  Valentine  and 
Proteus  are  left  alone.  Valentine  first  inquires  kindly 
for  the  home-circle,  and  particularly  for  Julia. 
Proteus's  success  in  love  lay  near  his  heart.  This 
done,  he  proceeds  with  the  most  manly  frankness  to 
inform  his  friend  of  his  love  for  Silvia.  He  lays 
bare  his  whole  heart;  he  hides  nothing.  He  never 
suspects  for  a  moment  that  the  sacred  laws  of  honour, 
love,  and  friendship,  can  be  violated  by  the  play- 
mate of  his  childhood,  and  the  choice  companion  of 
his  riper  years.  As  yet,  unskilled  by  sad  experience 
in  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  he 
dreams  of  no  evil  effect  of  his  praises  on  a  nature 
which,  up  till  this  moment,  he  had  believed  as  noble 


m  his  own.  He  "wreaks  himself,"  therefore, 
"  upon  expression/'  to  convince  his  friend  of  the 
matchless  charms  of  his  adored  love,  little  imagin- 
ing that,  while  he  intended  to  educe  only  sympa- 
thetic admiration  and  laudatory  expressions,  he  was 
fostering  that  dishonourable  flame  which  the  sight 
of  her  had  already  too  fatally  kindled.  Pro  teas 
affects  comparative  indifference,  and  refuses  to 
sanction  the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  his  friend; 
and  here  he  takes  the  first  stop  in  the  crooked  path 
of  infidelity.  Notwithstanding,  however,  tho  cold 
reluctance  with  which  Proteus's  meagre  praise  was 
uttered,  Valentine  can  harbour  no  thought  deroga- 
tory to  his  honour.  He  even  invites  him  to  his 
chamber  to  assist  him  in  completing  a  scheme  ho 
had  partly  formed  for  his  elopement  with  Silvia; 
This  was  necessary,  as  the  Duke  had  resolved  not 
to  countenance  their  attachment,  and  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  wealthy  courtier. 

On  the  exit  of  Valentine,  Proteus  developes,  in  a 
fine  soliloquy,  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  within 
him.  This  soliloquy,  and  particularly  the  other  in 
the  beginning  of  scene  vii.,  are  inimitable  and 
masterly  exhibitions  of  the  power  which  man  pos- 
sesses of  descending  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  absolute  solf-deception. 

Proteus,  by  many  ingenious  sophisms,  having 
conquered  his  better  man,  resolves  to  thwart  the 
plan  of  Valentine.  He  straightway  goes  to  the  Duke, 
and  informs  him  of  his  friend's  intention.  The 
whole  scheme  is  thus  defeated,  and  poor  Valentine 
is  banished  for  ever  from  Milan.  In  travelling 
back  to  Verona  he  has  to  pass  through  a  gigantic 
wood,  infested  by  robbers.  He  meets  a  party  of 
them,  is  taken  and  offered  the  alternative  of  be- 
coming their  king,  or  of  being  immediately  put  to 
death.  He  accepts  the  former.  While  Valentine 
is  thus  placed  involuntarily  at  the  head  of  these 
marauders,  in  the  Hantaan  forest,  Silvia  is  plot- 
ting her  escape  from  Milan.  She  effects  it,  but 
is  eaptured  by  a  straggling  party  of  Valentine's 
banditti.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  and  Proteus,  ac- 
companied by  Julia — who,  having  left  Verona  in 
disguise,  is  now,  as  a  page,  in  the  train  of  her 
faithless  lover — set  out  in  search  of  Silvia.  Pro- 
teus, with  Julia,  alight  upon  tho  robbers,  and  rescuo 
Silvia.  Valentine  hears  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  in  the  forest.  He  retires  unobserved.  Pro- 
teus, Silvia,  and  Julia  enter.  Protous  again  urges 
his  suit : — 

"  Madame,*'  saye  he,  "  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
To  hazard  life  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  hut  one  fair  look  ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  bog, 
And  less  than  this,  I'm  sure,  you  cannot  give." 

Valentine  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes  and 
ears.  He  suspects  some  illusion  is  being  practised 
on  his  senses  by  his  evil  genins.  "  Is  this  my  friend, 
my  confidant — my  sworn  and  tried  ally — my  loving 
Proteus  ?  No  !  it  cannot  be,  or  men  are  devils. 
How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ;  and, 
lest  that  malignant  spirit,  that  delights  to  track 
my  steps,  and  crown  me  with  misfortune,  should  be 
harrowing  up  my  soul,  in  pastime,  with  this  hideous 
apparition,  *  Love,  lend  mo  patience  to  forbear  a 
while/  " 
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Proteus  continue*1  to  prefer  his  claims.  Silvia* 
replies  with  scorn  and  indfgation.  Persuasion  be- 
ing of  no  avail,  he  threatens  force.  At  this  juno- 
ture  Valentine  emerges  from  his  retreat,  and,  in  a 
Toioe  of  thunder,  exclaims — 

M  Ruffian !  let  go  that  rude  nneivil  touch  ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  iU-ftuhion." 

Proteus — the  perjured  lover,  and  the  heartless 
friend — conscience-smitten,  can  utter  nothing,  in 
his  astonishment  and  dismay,  but  the  namo  of 
'•  Valentine/'  Then  comes  the  biting  blast  of  in- 
sulted love,  of  injured  friendship,  and  of  violated 
faith  :— 

"  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love, 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now) — treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hat  beguiled  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  I  dart  not  say 
I  havo  one  friend  alive — thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's,  right  hand 
Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ?     Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more ; 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  far  thy  sake." 

Nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  more 
justly  describes  the  complex  emotions  of  a  man 
whose  highest  interests  havo  been  betrayed  by  the 
object  of  his  fondest  regard  and  profoundest  es- 
teem, than  this  passage.  First,  we  have  a  terrific 
burst  of  incensed  and  injured  affection  ;  then  a 
gradual  lapse  into  the  subdued  and  melancholy 
tone  of  despairing  regret.  His  indignation  ex- 
hausted, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  friend,  Valentine 
says,  "  Nought  but  mine  eye  could  have  persuaded 
me.'9  Though  even  Silvia  should  have  told  me 
this  I  could  not  havo  bettered  it ;  but  now  that  the 
melancholy  fact  is  attested  by  my  own  senses,  I 
am  forced  to  credit  it.  Mark  another  trait  in  the 
character  of  a  friend.  Though  all  the  world  should 
malign  tho  object  of  his  love,  he  will  refuse  to  listen. 
He  must  himself  be  a  witness  to  his  guilt,  before 
he  thrusts  him  from  his  heart. 

The  most  mournful  sentiment  in  Valentine's 
speech  is  this  :— 

"I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more  ; 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake." 

It  is  not  only  Proteus  he  has  lost,  but  his  species. 
Henceforth  his  confidence  in  man  is  gono.  His 
magnanimity  had  hitherto  prevented  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  thought  discreditable  to  his  kind  ;  but 
now,  in  one  fell  moment,  and  by  one  crushing  blow, 
he  has  been  violently  torn  from  the  dearest  obioot 
of  his  heart — relentlessly  robbed  of.  his  human 
sympathies— and  cruelly  forced  back,  with  a  re- 
sistless hand,  into  the  solitary  wildorncss  of  his 
own  being — the  victim  of  a  stern  and  gloomy  mis- 
anthropy. Let  our  readers  here  seriously  contem- 
plate the  sweeping  circumference  of  the  crime  of 
infidelity.  It  not  only  alienates  a  heart  from  an 
individual,  but  poisons  it  for  the  world.  Tho  first 
breach  of  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship  not  only 
begrims  the  character  of  a  solitary  man — it  dark- 
ens and  distorts  every  social  phenomenon,  and 
alters  the  complexion  of  every  individual  of  the 
species.  The  frank,  generous,  unsuspecting,  con- 
fiding  soul,  is  thenceforward  changed  into  a  frigid, 
reserved,  uninterested,  and  jealous  spectator  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  avenues  to  his  heart  are  barred ; 
and  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  may  renew 


his  intercourse  with  men,  their  gates  tie  ever 
guarded  with  vigilance,  and  opened  with  distrust 
Of  course,  In  the  preceding  remarks  we  hare 
spoken  only  of  a  friendship  that  has  been  irrepar* 
ably  broken,  and  which  the  faithless  party  never 
has  attempted  to  re-ecmont  by  sincere  penitence,  or 
substantial  restitution  ;  for  we  shall  see  that  the 
wound  of  Valentine,  however  deep,  was  destined  to 
be  healed.  Penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the 
magnitude  and  baseness  of  his  crime,  Proteus,  in 
deepest  humiliation,  thus  addresses  his  injured 
friend  : — 

"  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me : 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  emflkient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here.    I  do  as  truly  suffer 
is  e'er  I  did  commit." 

Hume  somewhere  observes,  that  "constant  experi- 
ence evinces  how  rarely  a  high  confidence  and  affec- 
tion receives  the  least  diminution,  without  sinking 
into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme."  This  acute  philosopher  wisely 
says,  "  rarely,"  for  it  is  not  universally  the  case. 
Where  (be  offending  party  is  possessed  of  a  naturally 
fine  basis  of  character,  and  has  boon  hurried  into 
indiscretion,  and  even  into  crime,  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  passion,  tho  moment  the  storm  is  over,  and  the 
deed  vividly  flashed  before  his  eye,  shame,  grief, 
and  remorso  instantaneously  seize  upon  him,  and, 
instead  of  sullenly  shunning  tho  individual  ho  has 
injured,  which  a  common  nature  would  most  cer- 
tainly do,  impelled  by  all  the  nobler  elements  of  his 
character,  he  spontaneously  throws  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  friend,  implores  his  forgiveness,  and 
a  renewal  of  his  love.  If  that  friend  be  himself  of 
meaner  metal,  ho  will  reject  his  prayer  with  disdain, 
and,  proud  of  his  triumph,  turn  away  from  the  sup- 
pliant with  haughtiness  and  scorn.  But  if  pos- 
sessed of  tbe  noble  soul  of  Shakspcare*s  Valentine, 
he  will  generously  exclaim — 

"Then  I  am  paid: 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest: 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 

Is  nor  of  Heaven,  nor  earth — for  these  axe  pleased: 

By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeased." 

In  fine,  mark  the  noble  sentence  with  which  this 
speech  of  Valentine  is  closed  :— 

"  And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee." 

How  dear  his  Proteus  must  have  been  to  him,  and 
how  anxious  he  must  have  felt  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest  respecting  tho  reflux  of  his  holy  and  tender 
affection,  when  he  even  offered  to  part  with  the 
idol  of  his  own  soul  to  secure  him  in  the  possession 
of  complete  felicity !  Such  instances  of  self-denial 
are  rarely  to  bo  found ;  but  tboy  are  the  models  after 
which  we  should  copy;  and  it  were,  indeed,  well  for 
ourselves,  and  for  the  world  around,  if  we  studied 
them  more  and  imitated  them  better.  Of  course, 
in  the  sequel  of  the  play,  Valentine  is  married  to 
Silvia ;  and  Julia,  on  discovering  herself,  is  joined 
to  Proteus ;  and  thus  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  eon* 
genial  to  the  design  of  the  dramatist,  and  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  his  reader. 

Thus  skilfully  haa  our  great  dramatist  sketched 
the  character  and  cotiduct  of  a  real  friend.  From 
the  etody  el  such  a  pioture  no  one,  we  are  per- 
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waded,  oan  rile  without  feeling  himself  *  wiaer  and 
a  better  man, 

A  word  in  conclusion  to  the  critic*.  Wo  have 
been  not  *  little  aurprised  to  And  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  among  whom  we  regret  to  plaoe  the 
illustrious  8ohlegelv  hare  formed  a  moat  inferior, 
and,  ai  it  aeema  to  us,  a  most  unjust  estimate  of 
this  play.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  alwayi  aUerd  manu 
fert  lapidem,pcmtm  ottettiat  alurd,  iq  mm  wily  cha- 
racterises it  at  a  compound  of  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance, of  care  and  negligenoe.  Perhaps  the  reader 
would  like  to  know  upon  what  ground  the  aurly 
critic  makes  auoh  a  serious  charge.  He  aaya,  first, 
the  author  convey*  hi*  heroes  by  aea  from  one  in- 
land town  to  another,  in  the  same  country ;  second, 
he  placet  the  Emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  hia 
young  mon  to  attend  him,  hut  never  mentiona  him 
more;  and  third,  he  makes  Froteua,  after  an  inter- 
view  with  Silvia,  aay  he  has  only  seen  her  picture. 
The  first  count  ia  a  geographical  blunder.  Shak- 
speare makes  Valentine  and  Proteus  proceed  from 
Verona  to  Milan  by  sea.  Now,  is  it  possible,  as 
Schlegel,  in  remarking  on  another  play,  says,  that 
Shakspeare  could  be  so  ignorant  of  geography  as 
the  critics  would  make  him,  when  he  describes  with 
great  accuracy  the  maps  of  both  Indies,  together 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  latest  navigators?  And 
with  regard  to  our  play,  is  it  possiblo  that  he 
should  never  have  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map  of  Italy? 
The  knowledge  that  no  sea  intervened  between  Ve- 
rona and  Milan  was  certainly  not  very  difficult  to 
acquire  even  in  his  day ;  in  fact,  he  know  just  as  well 
tho  relative  situation  of  these  two  cities  as  that  of 
York  and  Derby.  It  was  not  tho  position  of  towns 
ho  had  in  his  eye,  but  the  development  of  charac- 
ter; and,  if  the  reader  chose  to  transform  Milan 
into  London,  and  Verona  into  Southampton,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  him.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  "he  knew  well  that  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  there  wero  neither  the  lions 
and  serpents  of  tho  Torrid  Zone,  nor  the  shepherd- 
esses of  Arcadia  ;  but  ho  transferred  both  to  it, 
because  the  design  and  import  of  his  picturo  re- 
quired them.  Here  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  take  the  greatest  liberties.  Ho  had  not  to  do 
with  a  hair-splitting  hypercritical  age  like  ours, 
which  is  always  seeking  in  poetry  for  something 
else  than  poetry  ;  his  audience  enterod  the  theatre, 
not  to  learn  true  chronology,  geography,  and  na- 
tural history,  but  to  witness  a  vivid  exhibition." 
In  short,  it  waa  from  a  morbid  and  morose  disposi- 
tion to  discover  faults  in  the  highest  excellence,  and 
from  a  lamentable  indigence  of  power  to  grasp  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  principles  upon  which  Shak- 
speare wrote,  that  &r,  Johnson  has  urged  this  in- 
significant objection.  Again,  what  does  he  mean 
by  saying,  "  that  ho  places  the  Emperor  at  Milan, 
and  sends  hia  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never 
-mentions  him  more  ?"  What  omperor  does  he  in- 
tend ? — is  it  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?  for  no  other  person 
answering  that  title  is  introduced  in  the  play,  If 
so,  the  assertion  ia  false,  The  Duke  doea  appear, 
and  takes  the  part  we  should  have  expected,  how- 
ever subordinate,  in  such  a  drama,  written  with  the 
design  we  have  attributed  to  it,  Don  Antonio, 
ThnriO|  and  the  Duke,  are  introduced  merely  fori 


tho  purpose  of  developing  the  characters  of  Pro- 
teus and  Valentine,  of  Julia  and  Silvia;  and  the 
author  presents  them  no  further  to  our  notice  than 
ia  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  this  result. 
In  fact,  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  them  any 
further  than  this.  Would  Pr,  Johnson  have  wished 
the  dramatist  minutely  to  characterise  the  Duke, 
to  describe  his  court,  detail  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction,  and  the  insipidities  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety at  Milan  ?  Then  we  are  quite  sure  nobody 
else  is  of  his  opinion]  for  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  we  can  conceive  any  one  interested  in  the 
Duke  is  simply  that  ho  should  appear  only  when 
he  can  assist  the  revelation  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters and  the  evolution  of  the  plot. 

Again,  Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia, 
says,  "  he  has  only  seen  her  picture."  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  context  will  convince  any  one  of  the 
roily  of  attributing  such  a  phrase  to  the  negligence 
of  the  poet.  It  ocours  in  a  soliloquy  of  Proteus,  in 
the  second  act.  He  had  just  parted  from  hia  friend, 
by  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  a  few  moments 
before,  to  Silvia.  The  interview  had  been  brief;  so 
brief,  as  scarcely  to  afford  him  time  to  examine 
either  her  form  or  her  features  very  carefully  ;  and 
of  her  mind  he  had,  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  anything  like  a  correct  and  complete  esti- 
mate. Carrying  these  considerations  along  with 
us,  could  there  bo  any  impropriety  in  Proteus, 
bowildcrod  with  the  illusions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, exclaiming  to  himself  in  solitude — 

«'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yot  beheld  "P 

"  I  have  seen  the  outside,  at  most,  and  oven  that 
imperfectly,  and  yet  it  hath  dazzled  my  reason's 
light.  But  when  I  look  upon  the  whole  circle  of 
her  perfections,  the  complement  of  noble  qualities, 
and  nameless  charms,  pf  which  she  is  undoubt- 
edly possessed,  there  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be 
blind. "  These,  then,  are  the  strong  grounds  upon 
which  this  sage  editor  and  critic  of  Shakspeare  rests 
his  charge  of  negligence  and  ignorance  against 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  We  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  of  their  validity. 

Schlegel  thinks  that  this  play  bears  many  traces 
of  an  early  origin.  This,  we  perceive  from  what  ho 
afterwards  says,  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  se- 
veral serious  faults.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  the 
reader  to  be  told,  that  by  many  eminent  chronolo- 
gists  of  the  drama  this  comedy  has  been  assigned 
a  later  date  than  "Romeo  and  Juliet. "  Malono 
says  they  were  both  written  in  the  same  year; 
Chalmers,  that  "  Borneo  and  Juliet"  was  produced 
in  1592,  and  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  as 
late  as  1505  ;  and  Drake  assigps  tho  year  1503  to 
the  former,  and  1595  to  the  latter,  Now,  if  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona*"  from  its  faults  and 
imperfections,  bears  many  traces  of  an  early  origin, 
a  fortiori,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  have  more 
faults  and  imperfections,  from  its  still  earlier  origin, 
but  of  which,  unfortunately,  Schlegel  himself  saya, 
"Nothing  could  be  taken  away,  nothing  added, 
nothing  otherwise  arranged,  without  mutilating 
and  disfiguring  the  perfect  work" 

But  what  are  his  objections  ?  He  saya  that  the 
character  of  Proteus  ia  superficially  painted.    He 
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does  not  tell  us  on  what  ground  he  makes  this 
charge.  It  is  merely  his  opinion,  and  his  opinion 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  drama  is  en- 
titled to  the  grayest  respect  Bat  we  will  presume 
to  say,  that  no  man  can  follow  Proteus  from  his 
first  step  in  the  path  of  dishonour  to  his  final  degra- 
dation, and  carefully  mark  the  tortuosities  of  his 
course,  and  the  strange  route  by  which  he  arrives 
at  a  justification  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  deceives  his 
own  moral  perceptions,  without  pronouncing  him 
to  he  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  irresolution  of 
love,  and  its  infidelity  to  friendship.  Let  our  read- 
ers study  attentively  his  soliloquies  in  the  second 
act,  and  we  aro  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  counter  verdict. 
He  also  thinks  that  Proteus  should  not  have  been 
so  soon  forgiven  by  Julia,  and  terms  his  repentance 
"ambiguous."  This  shows  that  he  had  not 
thoroughly  understood  his  character.  He  was  one 
of  those  passionate,  susceptible,  romantic  young 
men,  who,  tossed  suddenly  into  the  sea  of  their 
own  boisterous  emotions,  are  carried  resistlessly 


along  without  remorse,  and  without  shame,  till,  by 
some  fortunate  incident,  a  calm  suddenly  is  pro- 
duced, and  their  madness  discovered,  when  their 
repentance  and  grief  are  as  sincere  and  true  as 
their  former  passions  had  been  violent  and  unjust 
This  exculpates  Julia  in  immediately  forgiving  him. 
But  still  further;  think  of  the  trials  and  difficulties 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  on  account  of  her 
attachment  to  Proteus;  and  now  that  he  places 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  declares  his  complete  satis- 
faction in  her  love,  it  is  but  the  act  of  an  artless, 
tender,  devoted  maiden  to  receive  him,  without 
hesitation,  to  her  arms  and  her  heart 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona" 
displays  as  many  of  the  peculiarities  for  which  tbe 
genius  of  Shakspeare  was  remarkable,  a&  any  other 
of  his  productions  on  a  similar  subject,  and  that 
it  is  entitled  to  claim  the  profound  study  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  universal  patronage  of  the  British 
public. 
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Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  our  August 
number,  we  brought  before  them  "The  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  its  Defects,  and 
Remedies."  In  that  article  we  laid  before  them 
the  whole  state  of  the  university.  We  felt  our- 
selves obliged  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  that 
learned  body,  on  account  of  abuses,  loudly  calling 
for  the  interference  of  public  authority.  "We  also 
promised  our  readers,  on  a  future  occasion,  to 
resume  this  subject,  and  to  lay  before  them  some 
interesting  details  respecting  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity's revenues.  Since  we  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  subject,  an  answer  to  our  charges 
has  been  attempted,  which  we  conclude  emanates 
from  authority,  and  which  will  induce  us  to  make 
a  deviation  from  the  course  which  we  originally 
proposed.  The  university  has  pleaded  ' '  not  guilty" 
to  our  indictment,  through  the  medium  of  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Oxford  Herald.  It  is  not  our  cus- 
tom to  take  any  notice  of  remarks  made  on  ourselves 
in  the  public  journals;  but  we  are  induced  to  de- 
viate from  this  rule,  because  the  Oxford  Herald  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  organ  of  tbe  university, 
and,  therefore,  the  answer  which  has  been  at- 
tempted may  be  viewed  as  the  actual  reply  of  the 
university  itself,  and  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
arguments  which  it  is  prepared  to  give  in  answer 
to  all  demands  of  reformation. 

The  university  of  Oxford,  then,  has  replied  to 
our  charges,  through  its  acknowledged  medium  of 
communication  with  the  public.  "When  we  inform 
our  readers  that  this  learned  body  has  actually  girt 
itself  up,  with  all  its  boundless  stores  of  logic,  to 
confound  us,  they  are  doubtless  trembling  lest  we 
should  sink  beneath  this  unequal  contest.  The 
university  has  arrayed  herself  in  dreadful  panoply, 
and  is  brandishing  her  sword  for  our  destruction. 
But,  gentle  reader,  take  courage.  In  this  combat 
we  aro  not  destined  to  perish,:     We  havo  had  tho 


opportunity  of  examining  the  armour  in  which  the 
university  has  arrayed  herself,  and  can  assure 
them,  for  their  consolation,  that  that  which  strikes 
the  eye  as  so  terrible,  is  mere  paper  armour,  Tar- 
nished over,  and  nothing  more.  Humble,  there- 
fore, as  we  are,  we  advance  to  the  combat,  without 
fear  or  uneasiness  as  to  the  event. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  chief  charges 
which  we  brought  against  the  university.  We 
stated  that  tho  university,  in  its  present  form,  does 
not  fulfil  its  mission  as  an  university.  We  charged 
it  with  extinguishing  scientific  life,  by  means  of 
its  present  system.  We  asserted  that  almost  all 
the  great  subjects  of  modern  science  were  totally 
disregarded  by  it.  We  particularly  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  depressed  state  of  tho  mathema- 
tical and  physical  sciences;  that  Oxford  was  no 
school  for  the  study  of  modern  history ;  that  mere 
mental  philosophy  did  not  flourish ;  that  the  stud) 
of  law,  and  of  the  great  science  of  politics,  was 
unknown.  In  one  word,  that  the  university  had 
ceased  to  present  any  distinctive  features  of  an 
university,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  Acide- 
mia for  the  study  of  the  classics  and  their  kindred 
subjects.  We  enumerated  a  long  list  of  science?, 
and  proved  that  the  study  of  them  could  not  be 
said  to  exist  in  Oxford.  We  pointed  out,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  present  professors  were  nearly 
useless;  not  only  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
fessors themselves,  but  from  the  system  pursued, 
effectually  precluding  even  men  of  the  higher 
philosophical  powers  from  getting  an  attendance 
on  their  lectures.  In  fact,  on  this  point  we  asserted 
that  things  were  so  bad  that  a  professor  of  such 
universal  European  celebrity  as  Dr.  Buckland  can- 
not command  a  class  of  ten,  out  of  an  university  of 
from  1,500  to  1,600  students.  We  further  charged 
the  university  with  laying  the  foundation  of  Jesu- 
J  istry  in  tho  minds  of  its  students,  by  enforcing  sab- 
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scription  to  the  89  Articles  on  young  men,  of  the 
age  of  17,  18,  and  19  years;  and  that,  too,  while 
fully  conscious  that  numbers  of  these  have  never 
once  read  that  in  which  they  declare,  on  oath, 
their  belief.     We  also  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
at  the  want   of  proper  religious  feeling,   which 
prompts  the  college  authorities  to  enforce  atten- 
dance on  the  holy  communion,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  keep  term.     We  also 
preferred  a  very  serious  charge  against  several  of 
the  colleges,  of  very  corrupt  proceedings  in  their 
mode  of  holding  elections  to  fellowships;  and  based 
those  charges  not  on  mere  general  assertions,  but 
on  well-ascertained  facts.      We  proved  that  the 
system  of  election  to  fellowships  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  efficient  tutors  could  be  procured  in  the 
different  colleges  for  the  work  of  instruction.     We 
demonstrated  that  the  whole  system  of  these  elec- 
tions propagates  sectarian  bias  from  generation  to 
generation;  that  all  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  fellows  of  the  colleges;  and  that  the  univer- 
sity was  governed  in  a  manner  only  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  their  interests.     We  complained  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  public  examiners  are  ap- 
pointed, as  little  likely  to  secure  the  suitable  effi- 
ciency; we  expressed  our  belief  that  the  system  of 
the  private  tutors  called  aloud   for  reformation; 
and,  finally,  on  account  of  those  manifold  abuses, 
we  invoked  tho  Government  to  issue  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tho  university,   and 
suggest  the  necessary  remedies.    Now,  the  charges 
which  we  preferred  against  the  university  were  of 
a  most  grave  and  serious  nature.   We  expected, 
however,  that  they  would  have  been  met  by  silence, 
as  this  is  the  last  recourse  where  an  answer  is  im- 
possible.    In  this  expectation  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed.    Now,  it  is   usually  considered  when 
charges  are  preferred,   and  a  defence  is  entered 
upon,  that  those  charges  for  which  no  answer  is 
attempted  are  to  be  taken  as  confessed.     The  uni- 
versity,  in  its   answer,  pleads   guilty   to   all   our 
charges  except  two,  by   the   impressive   fact  of 
silence;  and  then,  after  abusing-  us,  in  language 
not  too  much  abounding  in  courtesy,  arrives,  re- 
specting these  two  charges,  at  precisely  the  same 
opinion  as  ourselves. 

We  are,  of  course,  accused  of  being  either  schis- 
matics or  sceptics.  This  charge  we  take  merely  to 
be  a  sign  that  we  havo  attacked  profitable  abuses, 
and  have  put  the  stronghold  in  danger.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  the  university 
reply. 

It  is  asserted,  that  it  was  the  main  object  of  our 
,  articles  to  divest  the  universities  of  their  distinctive 
character,  as  Christian  corporations.  In  what  part 
of  our  observations  we  have  committed  this  offence, 
the  learned  critic  does  not  inform  us.  We  appeal 
to  oar  readers,  whether  every  observation  of  ours 
has  not  the  direct  tendency  to  make  the  universi- 
ties places  of  sound  learning  and  religious  educa- 
tion. In  making  this  assertion,  the  writer  cannot 
but  know  that  he  is  making  a  direct  misrepresen- 
tation. 

This  impartial  critic  then  proceeds  to  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  ourselves,  in  which  we  asserted  that  Ox- 
ford and  its  institutions  had  a  meaning  in  the  15th 
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century  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  19th.  Ha 
then  observes  that  our  remarks  are  directed  against 
"a  significan/sy  which  has  every  whit  as  much 
force  now  as  it  had  460  years  ago  ;  and  that  they 
are  designed  to  quench  a  spirit  which  has  been,  from 
the  first,  the  very  element  of  the  constitution  of  the 
universities,  which  has  kept  them  from  corruption  ; 
the  principle,  the  Bignificancy,  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  is  as  unchangeable,  in  all  its 
essentials,  as  it  is  pure  in  its  very  nature,  and  which 
the  church,  as  its  mistress  and  keeper,  has  autho- 
rized and  assisted  them  to  teach,  to  elucidate,  and 
to  propagate." 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  somewhere  in  his  Essays,  that 
no  good  will  ultimately  come  from  telling  a  lie — it 
were  always  better  it  had  not  been  told.  In  this 
opinion,  we  cordially  agree.  The  party  will  be  be- 
lieved the  less  for  it  next  time*  We  do  not  mean 
to  accuse  the.  writer  of  this  paragraph  of  a  wilful 
falsehood  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  any  person  read- 
ing our  observations  can  only  be  hindered  by  posi- 
tive blindness  from  seeing  that  anything  said  by 
us  has  not  the  most  remote  reference  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Newman  has  al- 
ready covered  himself  with  disgrace  by  his  mode  of 
citing  Dr.  Hampden  ;  and  we  warn  this  writer  not 
to  follow  his  example.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  our  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  the 
principle  of  priestcraft,  the  principle  which  once  in 
Egypt,  and  now  in  India,  crushes  society  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  iron  despotism,  which  produces 
the  same  result  wherever  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
effectually  dominant,  and  of  which  the  principles  of 
High-churchmanship,  as  they  constantly  emanate 
from  Oxford,  are  only  a  somewhat  less  energetic  de- 
velopment. Our  observations  on  this  point  are  so 
plain  and  palpable,  that  nothing  but  obtuseness  of 
intellect  could  induce  any  person  to  mistake  their 
meaning. 

We  asserted,  then,  that  these  things  had  a  mean- 
ing in  the  15th  century,  which  they  have  wholly 
lost  in  the  19th.  The  state  of  the  English  mind  at 
that  period  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  this  domi- 
nant idea.  Now,  it  is  expressly  contradictory  to 
it.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  existence  of  a  sovereign 
priesthood,  however  contrary  to  Christianity,  was 
not  without  some  social  advantages.  Now,  it  would 
be  a  simple  and  unmitigated  evil.  Does  this  writer 
mean  to  tell  us,  that  the  same  Christianity  is  really 
now  taught  at  Oxford  which  was  taught  there  400 
years  since?  We  did  not  think  that  the  recent  popish 
movement  had  so  completely  eaten  into  the  vitals 
of  the  university.  The  essentials  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  taught  at  Oxford  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  were  explained  in  our  remarks  on  the 
College  Statutes. 

The  writer  then,  with  characteristic  ignorance, 
proceeds  to  talk  about  "the  sacred  principles  which 
the  pious  founders  of  the  universities  wisely  laid 
down  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  scheme  of 
education.  Theirs,  let  us  be  assured,  was  a  di- 
vinely conceived  polity ;  the  polity  of  the  church,  as 
a  divine  institution,  founded  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  which  has  been  guaranteed  as  such  by 
the  Catholic  practico  of  Christendom,  and  in  its  uni- 
versities, as  throughout  its  communities  generally. 
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It  requires  acceptance  of  all  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  its  supreme  laws*  as  divine,  alike  in 
their  interpretation,  and  as  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  unaltered,  and,  as  we  must  regard  them 
to  be,  unalterable.  And  of  precisely  this  character 
are  the  laws,  characters,  and  observances,  which  it 
is  sought  by  rash,  heady,  and  irreligious  men,  call- 
ing them  selves  liberals,  to  utterly  subvert  in  our 
ancient  universities. w 

It  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  pas- 
sage which  contains  a  larger  number  of  misstate- 
ments and  sophisms  in  so  small  a  space.     The  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  this  writer  endeavours 
to  fasten  the  abuses  which  we  complained  of  in  the 
university  system,  on  the  apostles  themselves,  is 
rery  singular,  and  hardly  requires  to  be  exposed. 
Our  humble  efforts  were  directed  "to subvert"  the 
right  of  professors  to  hold  their  professorships,  and 
do  nothing  for  them;  of  colleges,  to  charge  tuition 
fees,  and  provide  inefficient  tutors;  of  universities, 
to  call  themselves  by  that  name,  and  exclude  the 
whole  range  of  modern  literature  and  science  from 
their  studies;  of  fellows,  to  degrade  themselves  by 
making  jobs  of  their  elections;  of  public  authorities, 
to  tempt  young  men  into  the  commission  of  perjury 
by  subscribing  the  39  Articles,  when  they  hare  never 
even  read  them.     We  trust  that  abuses  of  this  kind 
form  no  part  of  the  **  polity  of  the  church,  as  a  divine 
institution,  or  that  they  are  guaranteed  as  such  by 
the  Catholic  practice  of  Christendom." 

The  learned  writer  speaks  of  the  pious  founders 
of  our  universities.  Will  he  be  pleased  to  name  them, 
and  to  fell  us  when  and  where  they  lived?     If  he 
means  by  the  founders  of  the  universities,    the 
founders  of  their  colleges,  we  shall  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  presently;  but  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  founded  the  universities  have  perished. 
We  might  talk  with  as  much  historic  accuracy  of 
the  pious  intention  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  as  of 
those  of  the  founders  of  the  English  universities. 
Our  learned  writer  makes  the  assertion  that  the  uni- 
versities are  unchangeable,  and  have  remaiued  un- 
changed, in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  universities  has  undergone  more 
than  one  complete  alteration.   Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  statutes  testify  that  the  most  important  part 
of  its  religion  consisted  in  the  duty  of  saying  mass. 
The  Reformation  effected  a  change  in  their  religious 
character,  and  transferred  proporty,  given  on  the 
express  condition  of  saying  masses  for  the  founders' 
souls,  to  the  Protestant  Church.     That  the  Church 
laws  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  divine  in  their 
origin,  and  divine  alike  in  their  interpretation,  we 
own  that  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England.      To  assert  that  they 
have  been  transmitted  unaltered,  implies  an  igno- 
rance of  the  very  elements  of  history.     That  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  unalterable,  every  child  knows 
is  directly  iu  the  teeth  of  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     This  writer  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  tell  us  that  the  learned  and  judicious  Hooker 
gained  all  his  knowledge  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
It  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  acquired  some  portion 
of  it  while  suffering  from  the  fractious  humours  of  his 
wife.    What,  however,  is  meant  to  be  implied,  that 
the  system  pursued  at  Oxford  in  Hooker's  day  is  the 


same  as  the  present  system,  is  a  simple  fiction. 
No  two  systems  can  be  more  dissimilar.  Our 
pleading  for  the  restitution  of  something  resembling 
that,  under  which  Hooker  received  his  education, 
when  the  university  professors  were  actively  lectur- 
ing, and  the  poor  were  not  defrauded  of  their  scho- 
larships and  fellowships,  founded  for  their  exclusive 
benefit,  is  the  very  thing  for  which  our  worthy 
friend  honour  us  with  the  designation  of  sceptics 
and  schismatics. 

We  are  next  accused  of  designating  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  clergy,  as  the  principle  of 
priestcraft.  When  this  writer  will  quote  one  pas- 
sage in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  we  will 
condescend  to  a  reply.  The  passages  which  he 
does  quote,  the  writer  must  know,  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  a  simple  misrepresentation,  which  could  only 
be  made  to  appear  plausible  by  the  suppression  of 
tho  contents  on  both  sides.  The  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  succession  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
overwhelm  us  we  will  receive  with  all  submission, 
when  our  author  can  give  us  a  single  proof  of  it 
whi  h  will  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism.  But 
in  the  meantime  we  must  assure  our  worthy  friend 
that  unless  he  has  discovered  some  better  evidence 
for  that  doctrine  than  his  friends  usually  adduce  for 
it,  he  is  placing  tho  belief  in  Christianity  itself 
on  evidence  on  which  no  judge  or  jury  in  the  land 
would  return  a  verdict  affecting  the  most  inconsi- 
derable interest.      The  evidence  on  which  Hei.rv 
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VIII.  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  is  venerable  hi  comparison. 

But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  our  opponent's 
arguments  remains  yet  to  be  told.     We  must  pray 
our  readers  to  retain  their  patience  one  moment 
longer.    The  apologist  for  the  university  leaving  all 
the  numerous  charges  wo  made  against  the  uni- 
versity system  completely  unanswered;  proceeds  to 
meet  us  face  to  face  on  the  subject  of  subscription 
to  the  39  Articles.       The   whole  passage   is  too 
long  to  bring  before  our  readers.     It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  after  abusing  us  roundly,  the 
writer  reaches  a   conclusion  even  moro  fatal  to 
the  propriety  of  subscription  than  that  arrived  at 
by  ourselves.    ••  We  have,"  says  he,  '*  no  particular 
partiality  for  the  39  Articles  as  exponents  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England — they  arc 
not  without  imperfections  as  such,  and  might  cer- 
tainly be  made   more  explicit  and  determinate. 
But  they  are  the  fullest  expression  of  her  opinions 
which  sho  has  yet  uttered,  and  as  some  test  of 
church manship  must   be    applied,     they    present 
almost  the  only  means  to  which  recourse  can  be 
bad." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this  party  expres- 
sing his  dislike  of  the  Articles  as  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  We,  however, 
said  nothing  against  them  in  this  point  of  view. 
But  we  asserted,  that  the  calling  on  young  men  of 
17,  18,  and  19  years  of  age,  to  express  their  belief 
in  what  their  minds  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be, 
made  up,  and  where  it  is  not  even  pretended  that 
the  parties  making  this  subscription  hare  over 
read  the  documents  to  which  they  solemnly  pledge 
their  belief  in  the  presence  of  God,  is  extremely 
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sinful.  We  proved,  that  in  inflating  on  this,  the 
university  incurs  the  moral  guilt  of  tempting  young 
men  to  commit  perjury.  Believing  that  not  even 
the  authorities  themselves  maintained  that  the 
young  men,  in  taking  this  oath,  did  thereby  actually 
assert  their  belief  in  the  39  Articles,  as  agreeable 
to  God's  word,  we  earnestly  called  upon  the  uni- 
versity to  provide  a  declaration  to  which  the 
young  men  might  give  an  intelligible  assent. 
Our  infidelity,  therefore,  consists  in  venturing  to 
think,  that  the  act  to  which  the  university  tempts 
the  student  is  an  offence  against  good  morals. 
Nor  hero  will  it  be  imagined,  that  this  writer  at- 
tempts to  answer  our  serious  charges,  that  the 
present  system  involves  the  university  in  the  guilt 
of  tempting  young  men  to  commit  the  sin  of  per- 
jury. First,  by  a  rather  singular  process  of  rea- 
soning, bo  lays  the  guilt  on  the  parents,  in  sending 
their  children,  and  not  on  the  university  that  en- 
forces the  subscription.  And  he  tells  us,  that 
young  men,  when  they  come  to  the  university,  have 
just  submitted  to  the  rite  of  confirmation;  and  con- 
iequently  that  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe the  39  Articles.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land requires  no  lay  member  to  subscribe  the  Ar- 
ticles as  a  mark  of  church  membership.  Next,  the 
writer  takes  refuge  in  the  fact,  that  the  candidates 
for  confirmation  are  required  to  believe  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  advise  this  writer 
not  to  meddle  with  divinity;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  referred  to  are 
nut  the  39  Articles,  hut  the  Apostles'  creed;  the 
one  being  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  other  a  statement  of  truth  in  its 
most  dogmatic  form.  But  the  writer,  after  all, 
quito  agrees  with  us,  that  when  the  young  man 
swears  that  he  believes  the  39  Articles  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God.  he  declares  his  belief  in 
no  such  thing,  but  in  something  quite  different; 
and  then,  after  declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
youjag  men  to  subscribe  them,  gravely  pronounces 
that  he  himself  has  no  particular  admiration  of 
them  as  instruments  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  greater  string  of  absurdities  wc 
have  seldom  seen. 

It  would  be  a  pure  wasto  of  time  to  examine 
the  answer  to  our  observations,  respecting  the  in- 
fant attendance  on  the  sacrament,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  loss  of  term.  The  writer  eagerly  seizes  a 
fancied  opportunity  of  contradicting  one  of  our  facts; 
and,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  only  fact 
which  he  attempts  to  contradict.  He  asserts  that 
the  practice  of  enforcing  attendance  at  the  com- 
munion is  not  universal.  The  very  same  thing 
was  asserted  by  ourselves.  Though  not  universal, 
it  is  very  general. 

Wc  new  revert  to  the  assertion,  that  the  univer- 
sity, in  its  present  constitution,  has  never  .changed 
from  the  principle*  of  its  foundation.  This  wiM 
lead  us  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  college  statutes,  and  we  think 
we  shall  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  present 
state  of  thoae  statutes  involves  the  fellows  in  the 
guilt  of  habitual  perjury. 

We  hare  lying  before  as  a  translation  of  the 
statute*  of  C*rp$H,  AM-ftoals,  and  Magdalene  Col- 


leges, by  €r.  B.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  late  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  Deputy- Steward  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  first  of  these  statutes  published  by 
Mr.  Ward  was  the  statutes  of  Magdalene  College. 
This  publication  so  alarmed  the  President  and 
fellows,  that  they  actually  moved  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  a  prohibition  to  stop  the  publication, 
on  the  ground  that  these  statutes  were  their  own 
private  property.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
only  result  which  the  fellows  reaped  from  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  dismissal  of  the  suit,  with  costs. 
The  statutes  of  the  three  colleges  in  question  are 
the  only  ones  which  Mr.  Ward  cau  procure.  The 
remainder  are  in  the  custody  of  the  colleges,  and 
ore  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  their  chests.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  statutes  of  the  other 
colleges  resemble  those  before  ua,  they  have  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  caution.  The  tiirco  eodes  in 
question  are,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate 
all  idea  that  there  is  anything  sacred  in  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  our  college  foundations.  Hardly  a 
fragment  remains  in  them  of  what  their  founders 
instituted  and  ordained.  Their  religious  Bystem 
has  been  changed — the  system  of  instruction  has 
been  changed — the  parties  who  were  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  benefactions  are  no  longer  those 
whom  they  designed.  They  were  meant  for  the 
poor,  and  are  given  to  the  rich — the  objects  of  the 
foundation  have  been  departed  from.  If  the  founders 
of  the^e  three  colleges  were  to  return  to  life,  they 
would  find  enjoying  the  benefits  of  their  founda- 
tions persons  who  swear  to  obey  their  statutes,  in 
a  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  now  treat  their 
most  clearly  expressed  injunctions  with  contempt. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  university  reform  ;  and  we,  therefore,  make 
no  excuso  for  bringing  it  prominently  before  our 
readers.     A  constant  cry  is  raised  by  those  inte- 
rested in  university  abuses,  that  university  reform 
involves  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property. 
We  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  statutes 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fellows  of  these  colleges 
swaro   to  obey  statutes  which  they  habitually  vio- 
late, and  hold  their  property  on  conditions  which 
they  never  perform.     In  answer  to  the  arguments 
commonly  adduced  against  the  states'  right  of  in- 
terference with  charitable  property,  we  reply,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  all  charitable  property 
must  be  public  property,  over  -which  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  exercising  a  wise  control.    'But 
the  universities  are  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  the 
ordinary  cry  of  spoliation,  which  is  usually  made  by 
corporate  bodies  whenever  an  attempt  is  commenced 
to  reform  them.     The  various  collegiate  bodies  of 
which  the  university  consists  at  present  hold  the^r 
property  on  conditions  which  most  completely  vio- 
late the  intentions  of  the  donors.     But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  worst  aspect  of  their  case.   Although 
certain  deviations  from  the  founders'  most  clearly 
expressed  intentions  are  positively  enjoined  by  the 
legislature :  and  others  are  violated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gradual  changes  in  our  social  condi- 
tion; and  others  without  even  a  shadow  of  reason 
or  pretext,  except  convenience;  still,  the  head  and 
fellows  take  a  most  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  very 
identical  statute*  enjoined  by  the  founder;  and  to 
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free  the  matter  from  all  possible  ambiguity,  they 
8  ware  to  obey  them  in  their  strictly  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense  and  meaning,  and  to  admit  of  no 
changes  or  additions  whatever,  or  by  whom  scorer 
ordered.     This  part  of  the  oath  is  drawn  with  the 
closest  legal  precision.     So  far,  therefore,  are  these 
institutions  from  being  based  on  their  founders' 
wishes,  that  they  clearly  involve  the  heads  and 
fellows  in  the  guilt  of  perjury.   But  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  college  institutions  remain  unchanged, 
and  are  as  their  founders    originally  instituted 
them,  and  that  they  must  remain  to  all  time  un- 
changeable,  is  one  which,  with   the  statutes   of 
Corpus,  AH- Souls,  and  Magdalene,  translated  be- 
fore the  writer,  is  the  result  of  theprofoundest  igno- 
rance, and  of  no  common  hardihood.      Let  our 
readers  judge- 
First,  as  to  the  unchangeableness  of  these  sta- 
tutes, as  far  as  the  religious  part  of  the  question  is 
concerned.    Every  one  of  the  founders  of  these  col- 
leges directs,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  saying 
of  masses  in  numbers,  of  the  amount  of  which  our 
readers,  without  the  perusal  of  the  statutes  them- 
selves,  will  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception. 
The  founder  of  All- Souls  College,  in  the  preface  to 
his  statutes,  expressly  declares,  that  his  object  in 
the  foundation  of  that  society  was  not  so  much  the 
advancement  of  literature,  as  the  saying  of  mass 
for  certain  persons  specified  by  him.     The  injunc- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  these  various  statutes,  can- 
not fall  short  of  thirty  closely- printed  pages.     The 
saying  of  mass,  in  the  eyes  of  these  founders,  consti- 
tuted the  very  essence  of  religion.     But  the  legis- 
lature has  stepped  in,  and  forbidden  these  mass 
celebrations,  notwithstanding  they  were  so  dear  to 
the  founders'  hearts.     According  to  the  present 
law,  a  fellow  who  was  actually  to  obey  his  founders' 
commands  would  be  expelled.     We  think  that  the 
legislature  was  fully  justified  in  forbidding  such 
absurdities  in  our  great  national  institutions  ;  but 
it  has  acted  most  inconsistently  in  forbidding  the 
fellowB  to  obey  this  portion  of  the  statutes,  and  al- 
lowing them  still  to  swear  that  they  will  obey 
them.    The  right  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
these  institutions,  therefore,  forms  the  only  ground 
on  which  their  present  professors  can  claim  to  hold 
possession ;    consequently,  the  present   fellows  of 
these  colleges  are  precluded  from  saying  a  word 
against  the  propriety  of  parliamentary  interference. 
From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  escape.     To  deny 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  interference  of  the  state 
is  to  take  the  same  course  as  that  taken  by  the 
hedger,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  cut  down  all  the  limbs 
of  the  tree,  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  repeatedly 
striking  that  on  which  he  stood,  till  its  sudden  fall 
brought  him  to  the  ground.      If  the   legislature 
has  no  right  to  interfere,  the  property  of  these  three 
colleges  must  immediately  revert  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church. 

But  the  oath  by  which  the  fellows  of  these  col- 
leges are  bound  to  render  obedience  to  the  statutes, 
is  so  express  and  definite  as  not  to  leave  the  small- 
est ground  to  doubt  respecting  its  meaning  or  obli- 
gations. All  the  fellows  swear  to  obey  the  actual 
statutes,  as  they  came  from  their  founder's  pen. 
They  further  promise  not  to  admit  of  any  change 


in  the  statutes,  or  any  interpretation  derogatory  to 
their  grammatical  meaning  ;  and  if  any  new  statute 
be  introduced,  by  any  other  authority,  they  sware 
not  to  obey  it  themselves,  and  that  they  will  do 
their  utmost  to  oppose  its  execution.  It  is  far- 
ther declared,  that  neither  visitor,  head,  nor  fellows, 
have  the  smallest  legislative  authority.  The  legal 
precision  with  which  all  these  points  are  set  forth 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  mistake  or 
cavil.  Our  readers,  therefore,  expect  to  hear  that 
these  statutes  are  in  full  force  and  operation  in  all 
the  colleges.  We  regret,  however,  to  inform  them, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  these  statutes  are  a  dead 
letter,  and  that,  too,  on  points  where  the  founder  has 
expressly  declared  that  the  violation  incurs  the  guilt 
of  perjury,  and  should  be  visited  with  the  penalty 
of  expulsion.  But  even  apart  from  its  being  ex- 
pressly decreed  by  the  founder,  wherever  obedience 
to  a  set  of  rules  is  sanctioned  by  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  deliberate  disobedience  is  perjary. 
The  present  state  of  the  law,  the  constant 
administration  of  this  oath,  and  the  practice  of  tho 
colleges  in  complete  disregard  of  its  obligation,  in- 
volves each  of  the  fellows  in  this  sin.  Vs 
will  select  a  few  instances  from  the  Corpus  statute*, 
in  which  they  are  habitually  violated. 

On  perusing  the  Corpus  statutes,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  which  force  themselves  on 
our  attention  are,  that  the  founder  expressly  forbidi 
those  who  receive  his  bounty,  under  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  to  accept  the  office  of  Proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity ;    A  mere  reference  to  tho  university  Ca- 
lendar will  convince  our  readers  that  this  statute 
is  totally  disregarded  :  Each  elected  fellow  swears 
that  he  has  no  certain  source  of  annual  income  be- 
yond the  sum  of  fivo  merks  ;     Wo  are  aware  that 
the  relative  valuo  of  money  would  make  a  great 
difference*  between  the  value  of  this  sum  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  its  value  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.; 
but  the  fellow  swears  to  obey  the  statute  not  in  its 
equitable,  but  in  its  grammatical  sense  :  The  scho- 
lars, besides  their  other  qualifications,  are  to  be 
somewhat  instructed  in  plain  song  ;  We  fancy  that 
singing  forms  no  part  of  a  Corpus  examination. 
The  college  porter  is  to  fill  the  office  of  barber,  and 
is  to  clip  and  shave,  at  convenient  seasons,  the  pre- 
sident, the  vice-president,  and  all  others  residing 
within  the  college.     We  much  doubt  whether  this 
functionary  ever  uses  the  scissors  or  the  razor.    The 
Bible  is  to  be  read  during  dinner-time,  and  after 
dinner,  is  to  be  expounded  at  least  three  times 
a-week.    Though  nothing  renders  this  statute  either 
difficult  or  impossible,  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely 
disregarded.      No  other  language  but  Latin  or 
Greek  is  to  bo  spoken  within  the  college.     Here, 
again,   however  inconvenient    such  a  regulation 
might  be  at  the  present  day,  still  the  inconvenience 
cannot  possibly  absolve  from  the  obligation  to  prac- 
tise what  has  been  promised  under  tho  obligation 
of  an  oath.     The  statutes  are  particularly  minute 
in  their  injunctions  as  to  the  due  performance  of  a 
vast  number  of  academical  exercises  practised  at 
the  period,  but  which  are  now  unheard  of  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.     The  founder,  however,  has 
provided  no  authority  which  could  modify  his  sta- 
tutes according  to  the  exigencies  of  present  timet. 
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He  has  even  taken  effectual  care  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  such  a  modification.  No  less 
minute  is  he  in  his  injunctions  respecting  the  dress 
to  be  worn  by  the  society,  and  specifies  with  pecu- 
liar care  the  precise  sum  which  each  habit  was  to 
cost,  which,  although  it  might  be  an  ample  allow- 
ance in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  I.,  is  now  quite  in- 
sufficient. Thinking  that  the  course  of  nature  and 
society  wonld  be  as  unalterable  as  his  statutes,  he 
threatens  the  penalties  of  perjury  on  those  who  per- 
mit his  rules  on  this  point  to  be  broken.  The  whole 
society  are  personally  to  escort  a  member  when  he 
goes  to  take  his  degree.  No  member  of  the  college, 
except  from  illness,  is,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  enter  the  home  of  a  townsman  in  Oxford.  No 
member  of  the  college  is  to  go  into  the  town  alone; 
no  undergraduate  is  to  do  so  without  leave,  or  to 
walk  into  the  country,  unless  there  are  throo  in 
company.  The  founder  prescribes  a  very  peculiar 
mode  of  cutting  the  hair.  Absence  from  the  uni- 
versity is  expressly  forbidden,  except  for  a  short 
specified  period.  Very  minute  regulations  are 
given  as  to  the  mode  of  supplying  and  serving  the 
college  table.  The  precise  sum  is  specified  which 
was  to  be  expended  on  commons,  varying  with  the 
price  of  corn.  The  founder's  allowance  will  at 
present  only  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  twopence 
per  diem  being  the  sum  allowed  for  the  President's 
dinner,  and  a  higher  sum  than  the  highest  allow- 
ance permitted  by  the  statutes  being  expressly  for- 
bidden, under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

We  have  made  here  a  few  selections,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  administering 
oaths  such  as  those  of  the  colleges  before  us.  If 
words  can  convey  any  definite  meaning,  each  fellow, 
on  his  admission,  incurs  the  obligation  to  obey 
every  one  of  these  injunctions.  To  some  of  these 
inj unctions  obedience  is  quite  possible.  O  ther  points 
are  disobeyed  as  mere  matter  of  convenience.  On 
other  points  obedience  could  not  be  rendered,  and 
to  attempt  it  would  involve  the  highest  degree  of 
absurdity.  Still,  however,  the  fellow  swears  to 
obey  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  statutes, 
as  far  as  concerns  himself.  Not  the  smallest  pro- 
vision is  made  in  these  statutes  for  putting  an  equi- 
table interpretation  on  their  terms,  or  modifying 
them  according  to  the  wants  of  future  times.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  oath  is  taken  as  a  ne 
cessary  form  to  obtain  the  fellowship,  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  obligations  it  imposes.  Now 
we  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  criminality  of 
administering  oaths  heedless  of  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  It  is  -laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
right  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  on  the  plea  of  legislative 
authority  in  the  college.  The  right  to  legislate  is 
denied.  The  colleges  are  tied,  as  tightly  as  the 
founder  can  tie  them,  to  obey  his  statutes  to  all 
future  time,  and  no  other  than  the  identical  statutes 
which  came  from  his  pen. 

The  statutes  of  the  other  two  colleges  so  closely 
resemble  the  statutes  of  which  we  have  been  speak  - 
ing,  that  a  very  few  remarks  will  suffice.  Each 
founder  seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  his 
predecessor,  and  only  to  have  mode  such  altera- 
tions as  the  case  in  hand  required.    In  oar  former 


article,  we  followed  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
fellows  of  All- Souls  were  required  by  the  statutes 
to  be  bene  nati,  bene  vestiti,  et  mediocriter  docti.  In 
making  this  assertion,  we  find  we  were  in  error; 
for,  after  carefully  perusing  these  statutes,  we  can 
find  no  such  clause.  Our  mistake,  however,  made 
us  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  college  than  we  find  we  were  justified  in  assum- 
ing. Instead  of  the  present  state  of  the  college 
having,  as  we  imagined,  the  sanction  of  the  founder, 
we  find  that  the  institution  was  expressly  founded 
for  40  poor  scholars.  Notwithstanding  this  plain 
declaration  of  the  founder's  intentions,  high  birth  is 
an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  a  fellowship  in 
this  society.  A  quarter  of  the  fellows  bear  the 
title  of  honourable.  The  same  mutation  of  trust 
must  be  charged  on  Magdalene  College.  The 
wealth  of  this  society  is  enormous.  Mr.»Maoaulay*8 
History  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
richest  foundation  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  We  have 
heard  it  expressly  stated  as  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000  per  annum.  If  so,  the  fee  simple  of  its 
estates  must  be  worth  upwards  of  £1,000,000  of 
money.  Now,  in  this  college  the  founder  expressly 
directs  that  the  fellows  shall  be  40  poor  scholars, 
and  the  demies  30  poor  scholars.  Nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  that  poverty  forms  the  smallest 
praotical  claim  to  election;  interest  is  the  all-power- 
ful qualification.  We  strongly  suspect  that  if  po- 
verty is  thought  of  at  all,  it  acts  as  a  disqualification. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  same 
system,  the  only  undergraduates  which  this  college 
receives,  who  are  not  members  of  the  foundation, 
are  a  few  of  the  class  called  gentlemen  commoners. 
Thus,  effectual  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  the  college  was  founded  from 
receiving  any  advantage  by  the  foundation.  The 
statutes  of  All- Souls  College  contain  very  strict 
provision  against  non-residence,  but  only  a  fraction 
of  the  fellows  reside.  The  statutes  of  Magdalene 
likewise  forbid  the  fellows  to  be  absent  from  the 
college  a  time  equal  in  length  to  the  present  long 
vacation ;  but  here,  too,  non-residence,  though  not 
so  general  as  in  Ail*  Souls,  is  very  frequent. 

The  subject  of  these  oaths  is  a  very  painful  one. 
We  blame  the  system  far  more  than  the  parties  to 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  these  statutes 
through,  and  deny  that  the  fellows  are  violating  the 
most  sacred  obligations.  By  what  sophistries  sub- 
scription is  reconciled  to  conscience,  we  shall  not 
inquire.  Binding  men  by  close  and  stringent  oaths 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils.  When  self-interest 
is  concerned,  no  amount  of  human  ingenuity  will 
construct  an  oath,  by  any  degree  of  attention  to 
particulars,  which  may  not  be  evaded.  The  more 
simple  an  oath  is  in  its  structure,  and  the  less  num- 
ber of  points  it  embraces,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be 
evaded.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  of  late 
years  been  strongly  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  only  places  where 
the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  oaths 
has  not  reaohed  are  our  universities.  We  therefore 
earnestly  call  for  a  royal  commission  to  issue,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  universities  and  colleges,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  the  degree  in 
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which  those  purpose!  are  realised,  the  oath  ad- 
ministered, and  the  changes  necessary  to  he  intro- 
duced, to  render  them  available  for  the  general 
education  of  the  country. 

We  are  happy  to  he  able  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  will  not  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  a  strenuous  effort  being 
made  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  uniTersity  system, 
through  the  medium  of  public  authority.  That 
the  importance  of  this  subject  should  be  fully  esti- 
mated, we  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  some 
account  of  the  revenues  at  the  command  of  the 
universities,  and  which  are  at  present  wasted  on 
tho  production  of  the  results  which  we  described  in 
our  former  number. 

We  hare  lying  before  us  a  history  of  the  English 
Universities,  by  V.  A.  Huber,  Professor  of  modem 
literature  at  Marbury,  edited  by  Professor  Newman. 
This  writer  is  a  strong  partisan  of  these  institu- 
tions in  their  existing  form,  and,  therefore,  we 
refer  to  him  as  an  Unexceptionable  witness.  The 
work,  among  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  matter,  con- 
tains a  number  of  statistical  tables,  on  which  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  give  an  approximation  to  the 
value  of  the  university  and  collegiate  revenues. 
Mr.  Jones,  who  hat  compiled  these  tables,  states 
that  where  difference  of  data  existed,  be  has  taken 
the  lowest  estimate.  From  a  few  eases  which  come 
undor  our  own  knowledge,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  estimates  are  considerably  below  their  value. 
The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is,  however, 
very  great.  No  report  has  ever  been  presented  by 
public  authority.  At  Oxford,  matters  of  finance 
are  kept  profoundly  secret. 

The  total  amount  of  income  possessed  by  the  two 
universities,  which  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  tho 
interests  of  literature,  including  the  livings  in  the 
patronage  of  the  colleges,  but  exclusive  of  the  nu- 
merous scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of 
schools  and  companies,  is  estimated  as  £800,000  per 
annum.   An  income  of  this  extent  ought  to  produce 
the  most  important  results  in  the  stimulation  of 
science.     Oxford  wastes  her  portion  of  this  on  one 
study  only,  the  classics,  and  their  kindred  subjects. 
Compared  with  Gerfoany,  even  classical  Btudies  at 
Oxford  are  in  a  condition  anything  but  flourishing. 
The  condition  of  the  professorships  is  disgraceful. 
In  these  tables  they  are  estimated  as  possessing  an 
income  of  £4,500  per  annum.     Considerable  addi- 
tions having  been  since  made  to  their  income,  from 
new  foundations,  we  cannot  err  in  doubling  this 
amount.     We  arc  quite  ready  to  admit  that  this 
sum  is  insufficient,  if  anything  approaching  to  an 
adequate  system  of  professorial  teaching  were  in- 
troduced.    The  present  system  wastes  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  income.     With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  the  professorships,  the  whole  of  them 
might  b&  suppressed,  and  no  one  be  sensible  of  the 
loss.     The  great  body  of  the  professorships  are 
little  better  than    sinecures.      We  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  total  nselessness  of  several 
of  the  professorships.     A  man  of  Dr.  Buekland's 
scientific  attainments  does  not  command  ten  stu- 
dents at  a  eotfrse.      The  professor  of  chemistry 
averages  five-and-a-half.     The  professor  of  modern 
history  'averages  eight  for  each  course,  and  this 


professor  is  paid  by  a  public  graut  from  the  arovn; 
tho  professor  of  botany  six.  Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors have  neither  lectures  nor  pupils.  The  great- 
ness of  the  endowments  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
fully  justify  us  in  demanding  that  all  instruction 
should  be  gratuitous.  This  might  readily  be  ac- 
complished, for  we  learn  from  these  tables  that  the 
income  of  the  fellowships  in  the  different  colleges 
in  the  university  amounts  to  £116,000  per  annum. 
The  headships  are  worth  £18,000  per  annum.  From 
what  we  know  of  several  of  the  colleges,  we  are 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  their 
value.  The  yearly  income  of  Magdalene,  for  in- 
stance, is  here  estimated  at  less  than  half  its  real 
amount.  We  are  contented  to  take  the  valse  aa 
here  represented,  and  we  think  it  will  be  quite  en- 
dent  that,  from  endowments  of  this  description, 
every  member  of  the  university  ought  to  receire 
gratuitous  instruction. 

A  fellow  of  a  college  In  Oxford  has,  under  the 
present  system,  no  duties  to  perform.     More  than 
half  of  the  number  are  non-resident.    The  duties 
which  the  founders  imposed  upon  them  have  either 
become  illegal  by  the  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation, or  have  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  old 
university  system.     The  possession  of  a  fellowship 
implies  the  right  to  receive  so  much  money  for  doing 
nothing.     As,  however,  the  founders  did  impose 
duties  on  the   fellows,  let  the  duty  of  affording 
public  instruction  be  imposed  on  them,  in  place  of 
the  duties  required  by  the  founders,  which  are 
either  become  illegal  or  obsolete;  and,  if  needful, 
let  two  or  more  fellowships  be  consolidated  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  stipend  for  an  efficient  public 
teacher;  and,  above  all,  let  the  fellow  be  allowed 
to  marry.     This  permission  will  deprive  the  effi- 
cient instructor  of  his  inducement  to  leave  the 
university.     A  new  mode  of  appointment  mnst 
also  be  introduced,  to  insure  the  election  of  none 
but  men  of  high  literary  and  scientific  merits  to 
fill  those  situations.     The  heads  of  colleges  should 
also  take  part  in  publio  instruction.     In  making 
these  changes,  the  intentions  of  the  founders  would 
be  far  more  effectually  fulfilled  than  they  are  nnder 
the  present  System.    An  annual  endowment  of  the 
value  of  £150,000  per  annum  would  provide  for 
the  gratuitous  teachers  of  every  branch  of  human 
learning  whioh  could  be  required  in  the  university. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  proposing  this  plan, 
we  shall  be  greeted  with  a  loud  cry  of  spoliation, 
and  of  disregard  of  the  founders9  wishes.    Our  reply 
will  be — the  present  system  itself  disregards  the 
founders'  intentions.    Corpus,  All-Souls,  and  Mag- 
dalene, were  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saying  masses.    These  endowments  are  now  held 
by  those  who  profess  to  believe,  that  doctrines 
about   purgatory,  masses*  and  such  like  things 
are  blasphemous  fables  and  daugerous  deceits.    In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  founders  make  pro- 
vision in  their  statutes  for  the  due  performance 
of  vast  numbers  of  exercises,  which  formed  part 
of  the  university  system  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.     It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  not  one  of  these  is  performed.     8uch  is  the 
case  in  the  colleges  before  us,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  such  is  the  case  with  all  the  colleges  founded 
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in  Roman  Catholic  times,  i.e.  in  three-fourths  of 
the  colleges  in  Oxford.  Now,  will  any  one  of  the 
fellows  tell  ue,  that  he  is  fulfilling  his  founders' 
intentions  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  pro- 
sent  holders  can  plead  any  right  to  retain  their 
property  to  its  present  uses,  in  virtue  of  their  fulfil- 
ment of  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  If  this  he 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection conld  be  started  against  its  being  employed 
in  the  manner  we  have  proposed.  This  plan  will 
fulfil  at  least  one  part  of  the  founders'  wishes, 
which  are  now  completely  defeated  of  their  effect. 
It  will  benefit  the  poor. 

The  present  state  of  things  at  Oxford  cannot  be 
endured  much  longer.  If  these  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
rendered  really  useful  to  the  public,  the  first  time 
we  have  an  empty  Exchequer  they  will  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  State;  for  in  this 
age  of  hunger  all  endowments  which  produce 
little  or  no  result  are  doomed  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
because  we  are  anxious  to  avert  this  catastrophe, 
and  retain  these  endowments  in  the  service  of  li- 
terature, that  we  call  aloud  for  reformation.  The 
worst  enemies,  both  of  the  universities  and  the 
church,  are  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  things,  with  all  their 
abuses.  This  many  of  their  enemies  feel.  They, 
therefore,  say,  let  them  alone.  In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  these  present  abuses  will  bring 
about  their  ruin  at  no  distant  day.  But  we  are 
enemies  of  the  abuses,  not  of  the  institutions. 
The  English  public  will  not  allow  the  present  re- 
venues of  the  universities  to  be  squandered  in  the 
production  of  their  present  inconsiderable  result. 
The  richest  colleges  in  Oxford  are  precisely  those 
which  are  the  most  useless.  The  three  most  useless 
colleges  in  Oxford  are  All- Souls,  Magdalene,  and 
New  College.  These  three  colleges  cannot  possess 
a  joint  revenue  of  less  than  £70,000  or  £80,000 
per  annum.  We  question  whether  the  three 
together  contain  80  undergraduate  members.  If 
this  be  correct,  these  colleges  possess  little  less 
than  £1000  per  annum  for  every  undergraduate 
they  teach.  We  suggest  reform,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  confiscation.  Wo  trust  that  the  example 
of  the  last  two  years  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
the  holders  of  vested  interests  in  abuses. 

But  the  universities  are  not  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments. If,  however,  the  present  tendencies  are 
allowed  to  advance,  they  will  become,  what  they 
have  nearly  become  already,  mere  places  of  clerical 
education.  From  this  foil  we  think  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  church  itself  that  they  should  be 
preserved.  We  see  nothing  which  can  possibly 
save  them  from  this  rosult,  but  the  interference  of 
the  State.  The  present  tendency  is  to  swallow  up 
everything  in  the  study  of  divinity ;  and  that  di- 
vinity too,  theology  of  so  worthless  a  nature  as  is 
found  in  the  patristic  folios.  We  believe  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  which  could 
happen  even  to  the  church.  It  is  for  Hie  interest  of 
religion  that  every  branch  of  human  learning  should 
be  studied  in  conjunction  with  H,  on  independent 
grounds.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  religious  con- 
troversy   Itself  bewmas   mere  verbalism,     The 


habit  of  mind,  which  demands  proof  before  it  yields 
belief,  is  destroyed.  Besides,  the  clergy  have  no 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  universities 
as  places  of  education.  They  belong  to  the  English, 
people ;  and  were  founded  for  the  study  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Theology  ought  only  to  be  one 
of  the  faculties.  The  different  sciences  can  only  bo 
pursued  successfully  on  their  own  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, and  on  their  own  peculiar  evidence.  That 
evidence  must  be  followed  to  whatever  results  it 
leads.  We  ourselves  have  not  the  smallest  fear  of 
any  collision  between  scientific  inquiry  and  religion. 
The  one  is  God's  revelation  in  the  natural  universe  : 
the  other,  in  the  inspired  records  of  the  Scripture. 
Both  throw  light  on  the  divine  character.  But 
both,  to  be  studied  to  any  successful  results,  must 
be  studied  on  their  own  distinctive  principles.  If 
we  regulate  the  study  of  the  one  by  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  other,  no  truth  will  be  arrived  at. 
In  Oxford,  as  a  university,  the  study  of  human 
science  is  nearly  extinguished.  The  classics  and 
theology  are  the  all-absorbing  topics.  The  edu- 
cation is  getting  less  and  less  general,  By  what 
right,  we  ask,  are  the  English  people  excluded  from 
their  own  universities  ?  Why  should  they  not  find 
there  an  education  suited  to  their  wants  ?  If  only 
its  endowments  were  well  applied,  theology  might 
be  taught  at  Oxford  far  more  efficiently  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  science 
in  addition.  The  gradually  decreasing  numbers 
who  attain  places  in  the  higher  classes  show  clearly 
enough  the  direction  in  which  things  are  moving  at 
Oxford. 

But  it  is  positively  essential,  if  our  universities 
are  to  perform  the  work  of  universities,  that  their 
general  expenses  should  be  reduced.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  tuition  may  be  rendered  gra- 
tuitous. 557  fellowships  exist  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  with  an  average  income  of  £210  per  annum. 
From  these  endowments,  200  professors  might  bo 
founded,  with  an  average  income  of  £450,  in  addi- 
tion to  heads  of  colleges  and  the  present  staff  of 
professors.  At  present,  the  expenses  of  an  university 
education  are  enormous— so  great  as  to  operate  in 
the  practical  exclusion  of  the  middle  classes.  To 
what  purpose  is  this  expense  maintained,  unless  it 
be  to  confine  the  benefits  of  our  universities  to  the 
smallest  possible  number  ?  Dr.  Huber's  work  in- 
forms us  that  the  average  expenditure  of  young 
men  at  Oxford  is  not  less  than  £300  per  annum  ; 
and  at  Cambridge,  £250.  But  in  this  estimate,  a 
great  number  of  the  self-created  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  the  extravagant  and  the  idle  is  included. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  a  young  man  are  far 
beneath  that  sum.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  are  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  some  of  the 
colleges  have  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  reduction. 
Among  the  new  economists  the  chief  honour  belongs 
to  Dr.  Jume,  of  Pembroke,  who,  by  his  vigo- 
rous exertions,  has  brought  the  necessary  expensesin- 
curred  by  a  young  man  at  that  college  to  about  £120 
per  annum.  We  are  of  opinion  that  even  these  ex- 
penses ought  to  suffer  a  still  farther  reduction  before 
Oxford  can  flourish  as  an  university.  In  many  of  the 
other  colleges  the  charges  still  continue  immode- 
rately high.     The  secret  reason  prompting  to  this 
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enormous  expense  it,  that  the  university  may  be 
rendered  a  favourite  haunt  for  the  aristocracy.  But, 
we  ask,  by  what  right  are  the  middle  classes  of  the 
English  people  excluded  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  an  university  education?     What  right  hare  the 
aristocracy,  the  upper  classes,  and  the  wealthy,  to 
seize  on  institutions  as  their  exclusive  possessions, 
which  were  founded  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
poor?     That  the  benefits  of  an  university  education 
may  be  extended  over  the  greatest  number  possible, 
its  expenses  must  be  so  reduced  as  to  admit  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  means  sending  their  sons  to  these 
institutions.     At  present  these  classes  feel  little  in- 
terest in  them,  because  they  know  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  education  in  them,  and  because  the 
education  which  they  give  is  unsuited  to  their  wants. 
This  accounts  for  the  imperfect  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country. 
They  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  routine  of  a  school  education,  and  can  com- 
mand no  more  than  the  abilities  of  a  single  teacher. 
They  are  excluded  from  those  places  where  the 
whole  range  of  the  sciences  ought  to  be  taught  in 
their  totality.     The  time  was,  when  Oxford,  while 
the  country  had  not  a  quarter  of  its  existing  po- 
pulation, had  20,000  students.    Now,  when  the  po- 
pulation has  quadrupled,  it  has  only  1,600  or  1,600 
undergraduates.       Once  the  student  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  earn  the  bread  necessary  for  the 
body  that  he  might  procure  the  sustenance  necessary 
for  the  mind.     Now,  the*  universities  are  viewed  as 
the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  gentry.    They  have 
ceased  to  be  national  institutions,  and  more  than 
half  of  their  students  are  destined  for  the  church. 
The  time  is  come  for  the  nation  to  re-assert  its 
rights.     The  annual  income  possessed  by  these  two 
bodies  amounts  to  four  or  five  times  the  sum  which 
the  Government  expends  on  the  education  of  the 
English  people,  in  which  the  expenditure  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  included.      A  general  reduction  of 
expense  must  be  enforced  at  our  universities,  to  re- 
store them  to  the  character  of  great  national  institu- 
tions.    Everything  is  charged  far  too  high.     Buy 
what  you  will,  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  charged 
for  it  higher  by  the  Oxford  tradesman  than  by  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.       His  nefarious   mode  of 
granting  credit,  making  West  End  charges,  and 
duping  young  men  to  their  ruin,  has  recently  met 
with  its  merited  exposure.     If  the  tradesman  can- 
not be  brought  to  more  reasonable  terms,  the  col- 
lege itself  must  undertake  to  supply  everything 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  student,  at 
reasonable  charges.     The  college  fellows  might  well 
undertake  this  office.     It  will  be  only  an  imitation 
of  ancient  practice.      The  founders  of  the  colleges 
before  us  intended  their  societies  to  be  supplied  with 
all  necessaries  by  the  bursars  out  of  the  common 
funds.      Why  should  not  this  system  be  extended 
to  the  whole  community  ?     The  university  is  armed 
with  the  largest  authority.     If  tradesmen  will  not 
come  into  their  views,  they  can  be  discommoned. 
The  idea  of  making  charges  on  principles  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  seems  never  to  enter  the  heads 
of  the  authorities.     We  will  name  a  few  particulars : 
coals,  the  price  of  furniture,  servants'  fees,  the  price 
of  provisions,  are  all  on  terms  of  wasteful  expendi- 


ture. With  the  help  of  the  existing  endowment*, 
an  university  education  ought  not  to  exceed  £70  or 
£80  per  annum.  Why  should  things  cost  more  at 
Oxford  than  at  any  other  place?  Contracts 
might  be  entered  into  to  supply  the  various  arti- 
cles required  by  the  students,  at  regular  market 
prices.  Tradesmen  would  be  too  happy  to  do  busi- 
ness on  these  terms,  if  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
a  contrary  course,  by  the  name  of  student  at  an  uni- 
versity being  closely  associated  with  prodigal  ex- 
penditure. The  universities,  however,  have  never 
thought  it  their  duty  to  render  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  the  student  as  moderate  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  contrary,  they  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  as  places  of  education  for  the  few.  Now 
what  good  has  been  gained  by  rendering  the  uni- 
versities expensive  places  of  education?  Why  should 
those  whose  means  will  only  allow  them  to  lay  out 
£200  or  £300  on  the  education  of  a  son,  be  debarred 
from  the  national  universities?  At  present,  less 
than  three  thousand  individuals  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage every  three  years.  If  the  university  expenses 
were  reduced  to  a  reasonable  sum,  and  an  efficient 
system  of  professorial  teaching  were  established, 
eight  times  this  number  might  enjoy  this  same  ad- 
vantage. Why  should  not  all  persons  holding 
public  situations  of  trust  go  through  a  preliminary 
course  of  university  education  ?  Why  should  not 
persons  designed  for  the  professions  enjoy  the  same 
advantage  ?  Above  all,  the  having  undergone  an 
efficient  course  of  university  study  ought  to  be  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  exercising  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  degree  of  ignorance  of  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  execute  the  office  of  school- 
master in  England  is  perfectly  surprising.  The 
commercial  education  of  the  country  is  in  great 
measure  abandoned  to  persons  whose  chief  qualifi- 
cation is  profound  ignorance,  united  to  enormous 
puffing.  If  it  is  needful  for  public  authority  to 
prevent  quacks  from  practising  in  medicine,  tenfold 
more  needful  is  it  to  prevent  quacks  from  practising 
in  education.  The  education  given  at  vast  numbers 
of  our  schools  is  simple  quackery.  There  is  some 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  species  of  deception 
can  be  carried  in  medicine.  It  leads  to  the  sure 
and  tangible  result  of  the  aggravation  of  disease. 
But  qnackery  in  education  is  usually  practised  on 
those  who  are  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  result 
The  existence  of  this  state  of  things  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  expense  of  our  university 
education. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  large  libraries  in  the 
universities  should  not  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  At  present  everything  is  so 
managed  as  to  make  the  advantages  which  the 
universities  possess  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  smallest  possible  number.  The  regulations  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  are  a  striking  instance  of 
this.  A  tax  is  imposed  on  every  author  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  support.  It  receives  a  copy  of 
every  work  which  is  published,  through  an  act 
strangely  enough  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Literature.  We  should  not  so 
much  grudge  the  University  of  Oxford  this  privi- 
lege if  we  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  a  good  use.  The 
library  thus  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  of 
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the  smallest  possible  use  to  the  public.  No  book 
can  be  consulted  out  of  the  library.  No  undergra- 
duate can  consult  a  book,  either  in  the  library  or 
out  of  it.  We  have  heard  this  absurd  regulation 
defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
allow  young  men  the  unlimited  use  of  a  largo 
library  ;  as  if  it  were  not  far  more  dangerous  to 
allow  them  the  use  of  none,  or  that  they  should 
have  no  other  books  at  their  command  than  those 
which  they  can  afford  to  purchase.  But  the  sapient 
governors  of  Oxford  seem  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  chief  use  of  a  library  is,  to  bo  looked  at, 
and  not  used.  Oxford  boasts  that  her  library  i9 
the  third  or  fourth  in  size  in  Europe.  We  will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  less  use  is  made  of  it  than  of 
the  public  library  in  most  good-sized  towns.  Cam- 
bridge strikingly  exemplifies  her  superior  liberality. 
Not  only  do  undergraduates  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  but  Masters  of  Arts, 
who  are  members  of  the  University,  can  have  a 
considerable  number  of  books  at  their  own  resi- 
dences. In  this  arrangement  there  is  sense  ;  but, 
10  far  as  Oxford  is  concerned,  the  whole  literary 
world  are  heavily  taxed,  that  a  few  graduates  may 
be  able  to  read  in  the  Bodleian.  The  number  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  is  anything  but 
considerable.  We  really  think  that  it  would  be  so 
much  clear  gain  if  half  this  enormous,  but  useless, 
library  were  burnt  down,  as  then  the  remainder 
would  probably  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  For 
Baying  this  we  may  be  accused  of  Vandalism  ;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  use  of  hoarding  up  treasures  of 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  public.  At  present  this  noble  library  exists 
onlv  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Oxford  dons. 

For  the  effectual  reform  of  the  present  university 
system,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  present 
governing  body  should  be  reconstituted.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that,  in  both  universities,  the 
convocations  possess  only  a  negative  voice.  They 
can  originate  no  measure.  Their  power  ends  with 
the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  measure 
proposed  to  them.  They  cannot  even  amend  a  mea- 
sure which  is  brought  before  them.  The  practical 
power  of  government,  therefore,  at  Oxford,  is  lodged 
in  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors, 
and  in  Cambridge  with  the  Caput.  Without  tho 
sanction  of  these  bodies,  no  measure  can  be  even 
proposed  in  convocation.  At  Oxford,  matters  are 
determined  by  a  majority;  but  at  Cambridge,  each 
member  of  the  Caput  has  an  absolute  veto.  A  more 
inefficient  body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  a  university  can  hardlv  be  conceived.  For  the 
introduction  of  this  oligarchical  institution,  Oxford 
has  to  thank  Archbishop  Laud,  the  enemy  of  every 
liberal  institution.  The  establishment  of  this  body 
may  be  considered  as  the  final  act  which  cam  pie  ted 
the  triumph  of  college  ascendancy  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  university  interests.  We  confess  that  we 
are  not  friendly  to  the  plan  of  placing  the  entire 
power  of  the  university  in  the  hands  of  convocations. 
As  the  university  is  in  law  a  lay  corporation,  we 
object  to  the  universities  being  governed  by  a  body, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  consists  of  clergymen  ; 
for,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  universities  will  only 
exist  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  church.  We  would 


return  to  the  old  form  of  different  faculties,  with  co- 
ordinate power,  as  the  least  liable  to  objection.  But 
any  system  of  government  would  be  better  than  that 
of  the  present  incompetent  board.  Our  readers  will 
be  surprised  when  we  tell  them  that  the  possession 
of  science  or  learning  is  no  necessary  qualification 
for  the  head  of  a  college,  at  least  at  Oxford.  In 
making  an  election,  the  learning  or  scientific  at- 
tainments of  the  candidates  is  one  of  the  last  things 
which  the  fellows  thiuk  of.  We  state  a  thing  which, 
to  Oxford  men,  is  quite  notorious.  To  this  body, 
devoid  of  all  scientific  life,  and  scientific  power,  is 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  university.  We 
cau  assure  our  readers  that  several  of  these  parties 
(it  would  be  offensive  to  name  them,)  are  by- words 
lor  stupidity  and  incompetency  at  Oxford.  Who 
can  wonder  if  thu  university  goes  to  ruin  under 
such  government?  Out  of  the  twenty-four  Ox- 
ford heads,  only  four  are  men  of  any  name  or 
celebrity  in  the  literary  world.  Who  would  have 
believed  that  the  university  of  Oxford  was  go- 
verned by  twenty-four  governors,  only  four  or  five 
of  whose  members  enjoyed  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  literary  reputation,  and  only  two  of  whom 
are  known  among  the  continental  universities? 
Alas  for  an  university  whioh  is  thus  governed  ! 
If  a  smaller  body  than  the  convocation  is  needful 
to  give  the  initiative  to  measures — and  we  think 
that  such  a  body  is  required — surely  it  ought  to  be  a 
body  of  men  of  emineut  literary  attainments.  The 
whole  body  does  not  number  one  scientific  man 
among  them.  Of  all  the  Oxford  men  with  whom 
we  have  associated,  we  have  only  hoard  ono  opi- 
nion, that  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  govern  the  university. 

To  one  very  glaring  abuse,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  we  cannot 
help  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  have 
been  watching  the  public  papers,  hoping  to  see  the 
announcement  that  the  individual  in  whose  favour  it 
exists  had  himself  become  the  corrector  of  it ;  but 
we  fear  that  such  self-denial  is  not  to  be  found  in 
human  nature.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Regius 
professorship  of  pastoral  theology  was  founded,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by  the  authority  of 
which  it  was  to  be  endowed  with  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church  on  the  first  vacaucy.  The  uuiversity,  in  the 
meantime,  was  to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  profes- 
sor. The  Rev.  H.  Ogilvie  was  appointed  the  first 
professor.  This  gentleman  had,  a  few  years  before, 
been  presented  by  the  lato  primate  with  the  valu- 
able living  of  Ross,  worth  £1300  per  annum,  and 
with  a  population  of  nearly  4000.  The  professorial 
duties  of  course  obliged  the  professor  to  be  non- 
resident on  his  living  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year.  We  certainly  much  question  the  wisdom  of 
appointing  a  gentleman  who  was  obliged  to  be 
non-resident  from  an  important  charge,  to  lecture  on 
tho  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  clerical  office, 
to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  However 
carefully  provided  for  by  law,  it  must  have  looked 
something  like  a  burlesque,  to  hear  an  individual  dis- 
cussing the  due  performance  of  duties,  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  he  was  actually  evading.  Since  the 
appearance  of  our  last  article,  however,  the  canonry 
has  fallen  vacant.  The  value  of  this  piece  of  prefer- 
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ment  is  not  less  than  £1200  per  annum,  with  resi- 
dence. The  income  derived  from  these  two  pieces 
of  preferment  is  therefore  now  £2,500  per  annum  ; 
and  the  worthy  professor,  while  lecturing;  on  the 
duties  of  tho  pastoral  office,  will  present  the  edify- 
ing spectacle  of  a  clergyman  uniting  plurality  and 
non-residence  in  his  own  person.  But  this  will  not 
prevent  the  professor  from  faithfully  discharging 
his  duties  ;  for  we  are  told  that  last  term  he  de- 
nounced the  sins  of  plurality  and  non-residence  in 
terms  of  considerable  severity.  Really  such  a  spec- 
tacle must  be  edifying,  and  attended  with  the  best 
possible  results  to  the  interests  of  religion  !  We 
heartily  commend  this  case  to  the  careful  conside- 
ration of  Mr.  Horsman.  A  professor,  a  pluralist, 
a  non-resident,  and  at  the  same  time  lecturing  on 
pastoral  duticB,  and  possessing  half  the  income  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  we  think,  is  too 
much  for  the  patient  endurance  of  the  Christian 
public ! 

But  the  friends  of  maintaining  the  present  sys- 
tem of  abuses  exclaim,  Let  the  universities  alone; 
they  will  reform  themselves.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  the  State.  This  promise  has 
always  been  made  whenever  reform  is  strongly 
called  for,  and  haB  invariably  been  broken.  Such 
is  the  universal  conduct  of  all  those  who  profit  by 
abuses.  When  reform  is  imminent,  they  become 
penitent,  and  offer  to  reform  themselves;  and,  when 
the  danger  is  past,  return  to  their  old  practices. 
By  this  device  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  some  years 
ago,  burked  tho  cry  for  university  reform.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  when  the  Duke  made  the 
promise  in  question  he  had  any  intention  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  has  followed.  Ho  was, 
probably,  the  dupe  of  others,  who  understood  how 
to  manage  these  matters  better  than  himself.  Re- 
forms were  promised.  The  public  put  the  univer- 
sity on  trial.  The  reforms  offered  were  a  mockery. 
The  public,  however,  were  hoodwinked,  and  things 
returned  to  their  former  footing.  Exactly  the  same 
tactics  are  being  had  recourse  to  at  present.  Re- 
forms are  again  being  promised  and  offered.  Tet 
so  strong  is  the  spirit  of  resistance,  even  to  these 
changes,  that  they  were  negatived  in  all  their  most 
important  particulars  by  a  small  majority  of  convo- 
cation. A  fresh  effort  is,  we  understand,  to  be 
made  to  carry  the  proposed  reforms,  or  some  slight 
modification  of  them,  during  the  present  term. 
With  the  fear  of  a  roval  commission  before  the 
eyes  of  the  university,  we  do  not  feel  sure  but  that 
these  new  statutes  may  be  carried,  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  We  must,  therefore,  express  our  opinion 
that  the  main  object  of  this  new  statute  is  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  strength  of  whose  cry 
can  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  that  the  reform,  if 
carried,  will  end  like  all  former  so-called  reforms 
made  by  the  university  itself,  in  nothing. 

The  professed  object  of  this  proposed  reform  is, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  present  system  and  ma- 
chinery untouched,  to  introduce  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  modern  history,  modern  languages,  and 
other  kindred  subjects,  and  to  add  examinations  in 
honours  in  each,  to  the  present  class  examinations. 
With  the  experience,  however,  which  the  mathe- 
matical class  list  has  supplied,  and  with  the  posi- 


tive fact  before  us,  that  oat  of  between  2d0  and  300 
students,  there  are  notabove  twenty-five  who  can  work 
a  quadratic  equation,  (for  inch  is  about  the  annual 
number  of  the  graduates  in  honours),  it  were  sim- 
ple credulity  to  augur  any  good  from  these  ehanges. 
If  yon  wish  to  effect  any  real  change,  you  mutt 
change  the  whole  system  pursued  at  Oxford.  Tea 
must  cease  to  confine  all  the  rewards  to  the  stady 
of  the  classics.  You  must  cease  to  exert  the  whole 
influence  of  the  university  in  one  direction.  The 
present  system  of  cramming  must  be  put  an  end 
to.  The  professorial  system  must  be  re-established. 
A  fresh  life  must  be  infused,  else  your  reform  may 
be  a  reform  on  paper,  but  ft  will  get  no  farther.  It 
will  serve  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public; 
but  this  will  be  its  only  use.  A  mathematical  class 
list  already  exists  at  Oxford.  For  the  attainment 
of  many  public  situations,  the  importance  of  mathe- 
matics is  universally  acknowledged.  To  fill  the 
office  of  masters  of  public  schools,  a  certain  portion 
of  mathematics  is  absolutely  required.  Still,  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  mathematical  studies  in  Ox- 
ford? No  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  her 
students  whom  she  annually  sends  oat  can  go  be- 
yond the  working  a  quadratic  equation.  Such 
will  be  the  result  of  introducing  any  new  system  of 
class  examination  at  Oxford,  and  continuing  along 
with  It  the  existing  system. 

But  is  it  not  most  unreasonable,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  abuses  complained  of,  to  think  that 
the  university  will  be  competent  to  the  work  of 
self-reformation  ?  It  is  only  contradicting  all  human 
experience  to  expect  it.  The  abuses  of  which  we 
complain  exist  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
the  origination  and  carrying  out  of  the  reform  will 
be  entrusted.  Can  we  suppose  that  an  efficient 
reform  can  come  from  parties  so  situated  ?  The 
system  of  private  tuition  puts  large  sums  into  the 
pockets  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  resident  fel- 
lows. Can  we  suppose  that  they  will  establish  a 
system  of  professorial  teaching  which  would  de- 
stroy their  power  and  importance.  The  system  of 
college  elections  places  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
university  in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties.  The 
predominance  of  the  present  subjects  of  study  places 
these  parties  at  the  head  of  the  university.  The 
effectual  introduction  of  a  different  one  would  de- 
pose them.  The  present  exclusive  system,  whereby 
the  universities  are  confined  to  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy,  provides  the  fellows  with  patrons,  and 
agreeable  companions.  An  enlarged  system  will 
provide  them  with  hard  labour,  and  less  aristocra- 
tical  connections.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  super- 
human virtue  in  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  we 
do  not  expect  that  those  persons,  for  whose  exclu- 
sive benefit  these  abuses  exist,  will  bo  the  parties 
to  redress  them,  until  the  whole  university  has  been 
remodelled  by  an  authority  internal  to  itself,  and 
effectual  guarantees  have  been  provided.  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that,  be  any  reform,  however  spe- 
cious, carried  on  paper,  the  parties  who  will  prac- 
tically work  this  reform  will  find  it  an  easy  matter 
so  to  work  it,  that  it  will  be  nothing  better  than  a 
dead  letter. 

For  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  we  think  that 
a  royal  commission  ought  to  bo  issued  to  inquire 
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into  the  state  of  the  universities.  First,  because 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  really  efficient  reform 
can  originate  within  themselves.  Secondly,  that  a 
fall  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  amount  of  the 
existing  endowments,  both  of  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  ;  the  purpose  for  which  these  endow- 
ments were  given,  and  the  degree  in  which  those 
purposes  are  fulfilled ;  and  to  suggest  a  plan  through 
which  these  endowments  may  be  made  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  the  public,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
founders,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  present 
times,  may  be  more  effectuully  fulfilled.  Thirdly,  to 
suggest  a  plan  through  Which  tho  present  absurd 
mode  of  granting  degrees  for  pecuniary  consi- 
deration may  be  effectually  remedied,  and  degrees 
may  be  made  a  real  criterion  of  literary  merit. 
Fourthly,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  tuition ; 
to  examine  into  the  various  restrictions  by  which 
elections  to  fellowships  are  fettered  ;  and  to  take 
effectual  means  for  the  restoration  of  an  efficient 
system  of  professorial  teaching.  Fifthly,  to  examine 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  expense  of  an  uni- 
versity education ;  and  to  take  measures  for  reducing 


|  it  within  such  a  reasonable  amount  as  will  fully 
render  onr  universities  available  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Sixthly,  to  take 
measures  for  placing  the  study  of  the  different 
sciences  on  a  footing  of  equality,  according  to  the 
relative  degree  of  their  importance.  Lastly,  to 
reconstruct  the  body  to  whom  the  government  of 
tho  university  is  entrusted  ;  and  to  provide  that  the 
chief  power  be  entrusted  to  the  handsof  none  but  men 
of  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  A  reform 
embracing  anything  short  of  these  seven  points,  we 
feel  assured,  will  be  a  failure,  and  tend  to  the  per- 
petuating of  existing  evils.  Such  a  reform  as  this, 
we  are  sure,  can  only  be  looked  for  from  the  Crown 
and  Parliament,  and  not  from  the  agency  of  the 
universities  themselves,  who  have  neither  the  will, 
the  power,  nor  the  necessary  authority  to  accomplish 
it.  We  advise,  therefore,  all  our  friends  who  feel  an 
interest  in  university  reform,  to  petition  Parliament 
early  in  the  ensuing  session  ;  and  by  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  handft 
of  those  who  are  labouring  to  bring  about  the  con- 
summation of  so  desirable  a  result. 


MARY!    MARY! 


A  LAMENT. 


The  grass  is  long  iboye  thy  breast, 

The  olay  is  o'er  thy  head; 
Tm  lying  on  thy  early  grave, 

Tet  cannot  think  thee  dead; 
1  cannot  think  that  from  my  love 

Thou  art  for  ever  fled — 
Mary!  Mary  I 

Thou  heftfftt  my  sobs— the  groans,  unohtcifd, 

I  utter  for  thy  sake; 
Yet  ail  to  mc's  a  weary  dream, 

From  which  I  cannot  break — 
A  ghastly  dream — a  fearful  dream; 

And  shall  I  never  wakcP — 
Mary!  Mary! 

No  more! — To  hear  thy  voire  no  more! — 

No  more  thy  smile  to  see! 
In  groans  I've  aaid  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

Yet  cannot  think  'twill  be. 
How  can  I  think  that  thon  art  gone, 

For  eYer  gone  from  me? 
Mary!  Mary! 

Through  life  to  live  without  thy  love — 

To  live,  and  live  alone; 
Till  now,  that  thbn  indeed  art  gone, 

It  was  a  thought  nnknown. 
Hew  could  I  dream  of  losing  thee? 

My  own — my  fond — my  own 
Mary!  Mary! 


Why  art  thou  taken  from  my  lore? 

Oh,  Heaven !  what  sin  is  mine, 
That  thus,  in  the  full  flush  of  life, 

Thou  shouldst  our  lives  untwine ; 
That  thus,  so  early — ere  her  time — 

Thou,  Heaven !  shouldst  make  her  thine? 
Mary  I  Mary! 

My  name  was  ever  on  thy  lips. 

When  life  was  ebbing  fast, 
The  thought  of  me  was  with  thee,  love, 

The  dearest,  and  the  last. 
Oh,  tell  me,  in  the  dark  cold  grave 

From  thee  it  hath  not  past — 
Mary!  Mary! 

Was  it  for  this  I  left  thee,  love, 

For  many  a  weary  year, 
In  care,  to  struggle  on  to  wealth, 

That  but  for  thee  was  dear; 
In  joy,  at  last,  to  seek  thee,  lore, 

And  find  thee  lying  here  P 
/  Mary!  Mary! 

Hear  me,  thou  hope — thou  only  joy-*- 

Tliou  one  dream  of  my  heart ! 
Death  sunders  only  to  rejoin. 

Whate'er,  where'er  thou  art, 
Hear  thott  the  Voice  of  my  despair, 
Not  long— not  long  we  part, 
Mary!  Mary! 
Greenwich.  W.  C.  BuofliT. 


ASPIRATION. 


Give  me  Power — I  would  fain 
Over  all  Creation  reign ; 
Earth  and  Heaven,  Fire,  Flood,  and  Air- 
All  things  that  in  Being  share. 

Give  me  Pleasure — I  would  fill 
All  my  senses,  and  distil 
From  each  sight,  and  touch,  and  stand, 
Bcefctey  that  has  no  bound. 


Give  me  Wisdom — I  would  be 
Spiritual  and  godlike — free, 
Knowing,  thinking,  as  the  soul 
Of  each  part  and  of  the  whole. 

Give  me  tkU — To  die,  and  know 
Nought  of  all  the  outward  show ; 
Or,  to  be  for  once  supplied, 
(And  in  Being)  satUJkfi* 


J.G. 
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HENRIETTA  SONTAG— COUNTESS  DE  ROSSI. 


The  return,  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag  to  the  lyrical 
stage,  through  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  unforseen, 
very  naturally  awakens  a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity 
respecting  her.  Many  years  ago  she  was  the  pride 
of  the  operatic  boards  throughout  Europe.  Her  voice 
was  magnificent,  her  person  and  manners  wee  fasci- 
nating, and  she  had  formed  for  herself  a  style  of  sing- 
Lag  altogether  sui  generis.  It  is,  moreover,  on j  of  the 
great  arts  of  dramatic  policy  to  trumpet  forth  the 
merits  of  favourite  singers,  so  as  to  excite,  and  some- 
times to  bewilder,  the  intellects  of  those  whose  habitual 
pleasure  is  music.  We  remember  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag's  first  appearance  in  Loudou.  She  had  previously, 
as  is  well  known,  gained  a  high  reputation  on  the 
continent,  by  singing  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  of  Germany.  But  as  London  is  the  ulti- 
ma Thule  of  musical  ambition,  her  career  would  have 
been  imperfect,  her  success  almost  trivial,  had  she  not 
passed  the  Channel,  and  delighted  the  amateurs  of  the 
British  capital,  which,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  is 
the  greatest  centre  of  energy  and  intelligence  in 
Christendom. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  her  late 
re-appearance.  Admired  for  her  beauty  and  her 
talents,  she  was  married  early  to  a  Sardinian  gentle- 
man, engaged  in  the  business  of  diplomacy,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  a  short  time  withdrew 
her  from  the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  public  life. 
She  then  formed  one  of  a  class  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  in  European  society — we 
mean  ladies  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  stage 
to  the  drawing-room,  which  some  regard  as  au  extra- 
ordinary and  fortunate  achievement.  We  have  our 
doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  not  be  desirable  at  the 
outset  to  be  placed  on  the  stage,  and  surrounded  by 
all  its  temptations,  all  its  gaieties,  all  its  excitements, 
and  all  its  dangers;  but  these  ouce  subdued  by  the 
force  of  habit,  or  neutralized  by  the  pure  love  of  art, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  life-  so  full  of  charms,  and,  there- 
fore, so  difficult  to  be  quitted,  as  that  of  the  stage 
— we  mean  to  those  few  who  attain  pre-eminence 
there,  and  exercise  a  sort  of  sovereign  influence  over 
public  taste. 

Fame  of  all  kinds  is  intoxicating,  but  especially  that 
of  a  great  actor  or  singer,  who  looks  renown  face  to 
face,  as  it  were,  and  enjoys  in  person  that  which 
others  only  taste  proleptically,  by  throwing  themselves 
through  the  force  of  imagination  into  the  bright  circles 
of  futurity.  To  a  woman,  above  all  things,  young, 
beautiful,  susceptible,  celebrity  is  a  Circean  cup. 
She  beholds,  in  some  sort,  thousands  at  her  feet — she 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  applause — the 
whole  public  is  but  as  an  echo  to  repeat  her  praises  per- 
petually. All  who  feel,  and  many  thousands  who  only 
affect  to  feel,  the  pleasures  imparted  by  music — all 
who  have  a  voice  in  society,  or,  still  more  bewitching, 
who  can  give  permanence  to  their  eloquent  admiration 
through  the  press,  unite  in  accomplishing  her  apotheosis. 

When,  therefore,  through  love,  or  any  other  pas- 
sion, she  is  snatched  from  this  mimic  world,  this  blaze 
of  admiration,  this  inexpressibly  sweet  and  soothing 
atmosphere,  to  be  removed  to  the  calm  and  quietude 


of  domestic  life,  the  change  is  too  frequently  followed 
by  poignant  disappointment  and  regret.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  great  actress  or  singer  is  external.  AU  she 
does  is  to  produce  effect  on  others.  Her  talents  may, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  be  latent  or  invisible,  till  they  are 
called  into  activity,  and  rendered  palpable  by  the  pre- 
sence of  applauding  multitudes.  No  painter  would 
create  a  gallery  of  pictures  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  blind.  No  man  would  give  up  his  nights  and 
days  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  if  the  music  of  his 
periods  were  to  be  displayed  before  a  deaf  or  unap- 
predating  audience.  Still  less,  therefore,  would  a 
singer  cultivate  assiduously  all  the  resources  of  her 
voice,  and  almost  convert  herself  into  a  mere  well- 
spring  of  sound,  were  she  not  to  be  repaid  by  the 
simultaneous  admiration  of  brilliant  and  generous 
audiences,  who  have  wealth,  distinction,  tad  feme  at 
their  command. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
abandoued  the  stage  without  reluctance,  and  volun- 
tarily gave  herself  up  to  the  obscurity  of  ordi- 
nary life.  She  herself,  however,  is  deeply  conscious, 
we  are  sure,  that  this  is  a  grievous  error.  In  the 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  subsequent  career,  we  dis- 
cover irrefragable  proofs  that  she  perpetually  sighed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  publicity.  Consequently,  though 
the  causes  of  her  re-appearance  cannot  but  be  painful 
to  her,  we  make  no  doubt  that,  when  the  happy  moment 
arrived,  she  again  trod  the  stage  with  rapture,  like  one 
who  escapes  from  long  imprisonment  to  liberty,  or 
ascends  from  the  dim  eclipse  of  defeat  to  victory  and 
the  exercise  of  power.  This  is  the  event  of  her  life  on 
which,  were  we  her  friend,  we  should  be  most  inclined 
to  congratulate  her.  Like  a  star  long  hidden  by  thick 
clouds,  she  has  now  emerged  once  more  into  the  clear 
bright  heaven,  and  sheds  radiance  far  and  wide  around 
her.  As  the  Countess  de  Rossi,  she  may  have  tasted 
all  that  equable  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  a  re- 
tired and  quiet  life  can  bestow;  but  as  Henrietta 
Sontag,  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera-house,  she  pro- 
bably enjoys,  at  times  at  least,  a  rapturous  delight, 
altogether  unknown  to  other  women.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  her  confession,  could  she  be  brought  to 
disclose  her  secret  thoughts ;  and,  accordingly,  she  no 
doubt  finds,  as  well  as  the  public,  that  adversity  "oft 
bears  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  merits  of  this 
distinguished  singer,  who  has  been  placed  in  parallel 
with  Madame  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Jenny  Lind.  These 
comparisons  are  generally  ridiculous,  because  language 
supplies  no  medium  for  conveying  correctly  to  others 
our  impressions  of  singing.  When  we  are  speaking  of 
a  voice  which  those  to  whom  we  speak  have  not  heard, 
the  most  elaborate  and  learned  critique  will  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  impart  a  true  idea  of  it  We  may  describe 
the  amount  of  pleasure  wc  have  received;  we  ma; 
enter  into  details  respecting  it ;  we  may  be  eloquent ; 
we  may  exhaust  the  terms  of  admiration;  but,  when 
all  this  has  been  done,  our  hearers  or  readers  will  only 
be  able  to  gather  generally  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely delighted.  Of  Madame  Pasta,  for  example, 
now  that  she  has  disappeared  from  the  stage,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  give  to  opera-goers  any  conception.  What 
the  voice  is,  we  know  not,  save  that  it  is  a  power  to 
cause  certain  peculiar  vibrations  in  the  air,  which,  strik- 
ing on  our  sensorium,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  are 
not  afterwards  to  be  represented  by  ideas.  Music  is 
almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  sensation,  and  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  intellect.  It  produces  a 
peculiar  condition  of  our  nervous  system ;  it  occasions 
an  agreeable  motion  in  our  animal  spirits ;  it  excites 
our  feelings ;  it  awakens  our  sympathies ;  it  connects 
itself  with  innumerable  associations,  and  stirs  all  the 
world  of  passion  within  ns ;  but  the  means  by  which  it 
exercises  this  power  defy  analysis,  and  even  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  conjecture.  The  most  subtle  metaphysics 
cannot  descend  into  that  abyss,  so  that  we  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  the  pleasure,  without  knowing  whence 
it  coraetb,  or  whither  it  gocth. 

When  persons  iii  society  talk  of  the  opera,  especially 
if  they  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  smattering  of 
musical  knowledge,  you  often  feel  ashamed  to  experi- 
ence any  pleasure  in  common  with  them,  they  are  so 
intensely  silly.  Affecting  to  be  pre-eminently  familiar 
with  all  great  singers,  they  talk  of  Pasta,  Sontag, 
and  Lind,  just  as,  were  they  politicians,  they  would 
prate  about  Palmcrston,  Talleyrand,  or  Metternich. 
Often  and  often  do  they  suggest  a  pungent  quotation 
from  Shakspeare — 

"  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words," — 

for,  with  their  "contralto,"  their  "soprano,"  and  their 
"mezzo-soprano,"  they  bother  you  by  the  hour.  They 
do  not  hear  music  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  dissertate  about 
it.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  to  them  not  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  a  topic.  They  carry  their  tablets  to  the 
opera-house,  that  they  may  set  down  those  trite  obser- 
vations which  they  can  afterwards  dole  forth  among 
persons  of  their  own  calibre  in  society.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  airs  of  superiority  which  one  of  this  class 
of  persons  feels,  when  he  asks  you  if  you  have  heard 
Lind  or  Sontag,  and  feels  sure  you  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  is  then  in  a  state  of  mental  extacy ;  and 
if  you  care  less  for  the  truth  than  for  a  joke,  you  will 
humour  him,  that  you  may  see  his  little  mind  over- 
flowing with  gratification.  Yet  these  individuals  help 
to  make  up  the  singers'  world,  which  possibly,  but  for 
them,  would  be  extremely  limited;  for  the  true  lovers 
of  music,  like  the  true  lovers  of  all  other  arts,  are  few 
indeed.  We  have  been  at  the  opera-house  in  com- 
pany with  persons  of  this  stamp,  who,  instead  of  yield- 
ing themselves  up  for  the  time  to  the  witchery  of  song, 
have  been  but  laboriously  exhibiting  their  musical 
learning ;  affecting  to  detect  faults  in  the  most  exqui- 
site passages,  and  worrying  us  to  death  with  their  own 
theories  of  what  the  thing  ought  to  have  been.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Mademoiselle  Son  tag's 
countrymen,  who,  beeause  they  have  the  most  unmu- 
sical language  in  Europe,  think  themselves  entitled  to 
pronounce  judgment,  ex  cathedra,  upon  all  others,  as 
well  as  upon  music  itself. 

Bat  from  these  let  us  now  turn  to  the  professional 
career  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  who  was  born  at 
Coblentz  on  the  3d  of  January,  1809.  The  date  of 
her  birth  reminds  us  of  a  strange  theory  which  was 
started  some  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  public  jour- 
nals, which  was,  that  all  persons  of  superior  genius 
had  been  bom  in  winter,  and  particularly  in  the  month 


of  January.  The  writer  looked  carefully  through  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  and  found  sufficient  instances 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  and  many  other  writers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  ingeniously  supported  his 
views.  After  a  short  time  it  was  recollected  that 
Shakspeare  was  born  on  the  23d  April ;  and,  without 
any  further  ceremony,  the  notion  was  dismissed.  The 
ancient  Greeks  had  a  different  theory,  which  was  that 
the  be3t  time  to  be  born  was  about  September  or 
October,  as  the  best  time  to  get  married  was  in  January. 
Fancy  may  amuse  itself  with  such  considerations,  but 
experience  shows  that  every  month  in  the  year  has 
produced  its  great  men  and  women  also,  though  phi- 
losophy, if  properly  set  upon  the  track,  might  possibly 
discover  reasons  why  one  month  should  produce  more 
genius  than  another. 

Henrietta  Sontag's  parents  were  in  obscure,  if  not 
in  humble  circumstances,  as  she  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  of  artists,  of  whom  the  utmost 
that  can  be  affirmed  seems  to  be  that  it  was  respect- 
able. Her  biographers  are  much  too  pompous  to  be 
communicative  or  satisfactory.  Forgetting  they  have 
to  relate  a  life,  they  endeavour  to  compose  an  eulogium, 
which  they  divide  between  her  beauty  and  her  talents, 
not  knowing  exactly  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
If  they  will  take  our  word  for  it,  we  will  deliver  them 
at  once  from  that  dilemma  by  informing  them  that  she 
never  was  beautiful,  though  she  possessed  a  very  pleas- 
ing countenance  and  pretty  figure.  But  beauty  is  rare 
in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  a  little  may  be  allowed  to 
go  a  great  way.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  had  something 
about  her  more  fascinating  than  physical  beauty.  We 
|  mean  the  witchery  of  genius,  which  would  have  com- 
municated to  features  much  inferior  to  hers  an  irresis- 
tible charm. 

We  are  told  that  at  five  years  of  age  she  already  b  e 
gan  to  give  proofs  of  her  musical  talents,  while  at  seven 
she  obtained  a  reputation  for  beauty.  This  is  ri- 
diculous. She  was  no  doubt  a  pretty  child;  and  as  she 
had  even  then  begun  to  be  a  public  character,  her  pret- 
tiness  was  generally  noticed  in  her  neighbourhood. 
The  biographies  we  have  seen  are  extremely  mys- 
terious in  their  revelations;  relating,  for  example,  that 
her  mother  used  to  place  her  on  a  tabic  to  sing  to  a 
circle  of  friendly  neighbours,  or  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  or  even  to  the  nobility  of  the  district.  If  her 
father  was  a  poor  artist,  how  came  he  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  authorities  or  the  nobility;  and  where,  how, 
and  when,  was  she  perched  on  a  table  to  sing?  Most 
people  are  aware  of  what  mighty  consequence  nobility 
is  thought  to  be  of  in  Germany.  There  a  nobleman 
is  necessarily  an  adept  iu  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  music  is  innate,  and  the  voices 
he  admires  immediately  become  superhumanly  sweet. 
This,  therefore,wastliefirethatripened  Henrietta  Sontag. 
With  her  arms  hanging  beside  her,  her  eye  on  a  fly 
crawling  across  the  window,  or  watching  a  butterfly 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower  without,  she  was  beheld 
by  some  illustrious  unknown,  executing  the  grand  aria 
of  "The  Queen  of  Night,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute." 
Would  that  some  sensible  person  had  witnessed  and 
described  these  things!  We  should  then  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  the  little 
girl's  voice,  the  power  and  richness  of  which  we  do 
not  comprehend  a  bit  the  better  for  comparing  it  to 
mountain  rills. 
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Jenny  Lind  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing a  more  enlightened  and  observing  circle  of  friends 
than  Henrietta  Sontag,  whose  life  would  be  highly 
interesting  if  written  by  a  man  of  sense,  with  the  pro- 
per materials  at  his  disposal.  Prom  the  ordinary 
sketches  put  forward,  we  learn  very  little.  They  move 
through  her  biography  by  leaps  and  bounds,  skipping 
four  or  live  years  at  a  time;  and  that,  too,  when  it  is 
most  important  to  know  what  was  the  training  of  the 
voice,  what  the  system,  if  any,  of  diet,  what  the  collateral 
instruction  she  received  from  thot>e  around  her.  Her 
parents,  we  are  told,  were  too  judicious  to  think  of  de- 
riving profit  from  exhibiting  their  child  as  an  infant 
wonder  through  the  opera  managers  of  Germany — a 
phrase  of  exquisite  vagueness — who  were  eager  to 
secure  her  services,  each  for  his  own  theatre. 

One  thing  we  distinctly  discover,  namely,  that  she 
was  brought  up  in  a  sort  of  musical  hotbed,  since 
already,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  a  part  entitled  "  The 
Little  Daughter  of  the  Danube  "  was  written  expressly 
for  her;  and  in  this  she  performed  at  the  theatre  of 
Darmstadt,  no  doubt  with  unbounded  applause,  for  the 
Germans  are  as  liberal  of  praise  to  their  own  country- 
women as  they  are  sometimes  grudging  of  it  to  stran- 
gers. There  must,  however,  have  been  in  this  ex- 
hibition something  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory; 
otherwise,  wc  can  scarcely  believe  that  parents  who 
are  injudicious  enough  to  permit  so  premature  a  display 
would,  immediately  afterwards,  have  exhibited  the 
prudence  necessary  to  withdraw  her  from  the  "  heat 
of  theatres,  and  the  warmth  of  admiration,"  and  trans- 
port her  to  the  conservatory  of  Prague.  Prodigies 
are  always  great  nuisances,  especially  to  themselves. 
Nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  natural ;  and  it  is 
highly  unnatural  to  force  a  child  into  the  situation  of 
a  woman,  and  expect  from  her  the  impersonation  and 
expression  of  passions  which  she  has  never 'felt,  and 
therefore  can  neither  understand  nor  realise  to  others. 
To  a  certain  extent,  Henrietta  Sontag  was  preserved 
from  this  humiliation ;  though,  in  common  with  many 
other  celebrated  singers,  she  was  several  times  brought 
forward  too  early,  and  owed  her  success  more  to  the 
indulgence  than  to  the  judgment  of  her  critics. 

Much  has,  no  doubt,  been  written  on  the  musical 
education  of  Germany,  which,  until  recently,  had  scarcely 
anything  but  music  on  which  habitually  to  pride  itself. 
But  we  are  yet  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  those 
methods  of  voice-training  which  Bucceed  so  well  in 
that  country.  We  are  accordingly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, save  by  the  result  of  the  instructions  received  by 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  whether  at  Darmstadt  or  Prague. 
We  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
contributed  by  nature  and  what  was  effected  by  art. 
We  only  know  that  in  three  years  Henrietta  had  made 
great  progress  in  her  studies,  and  was  led  to  aspire  to 
make  a  figure  on  those  boards  where  the  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  the  "  Clemeuze  di  Tito"  were  first  pro- 
duced by  Mozart. 
'  We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  Mademoiselle  Sontag's 
life.  Scarcely  had  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
when,  through  the  illness  of  the  principal  prima  donna 
of  the  Prague  opera,  she  was  called  upon  to  make  her 
debut  in  earnest  as  a  public  singer.  Her  parents,  we 
are  told,  now  no  longer  felt  any  objection  to  her  ap- 
pearing definitively  on  the  stage — conceiving,  appa- 
rently, that  a  girl  of  fourteen  is  fully  capable  of  pro* 


jecdag  herself  into  the  passions  of  ▼omen,  at  leati  m 
they  are  represented  in  opera  houses,  where  the  sorrows 
of  the  heart  are  set  to  music,  and  people  laugb,  cry, 
rave,  make  love,  stab,  and  die,  singing.  "  ChanUz 
toujour*,"  as  they  say  in  Prance,  tf  nmporte!  allotu, 
wumeun  ct  mesdames,  saUo/u  f  amour"  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  So  thought  the  Prague  managers; 
and  little  Henrietta,  at  once  transformed  into  a  heroine, 
was  called  upon  to  do  her  part  in  "  Jean  de  Paris." 

But  on  the  lyric  stage,  as  the  knowing-ones  express 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  make  love,  or  sing  about  it,  until 
you  are,  or  appear  to  be,  of  a  certain  height.  Henrietta 
was  too  short  by  four  inches  for  love ;  but  this  did  not 
signify.  There  was  a  mighty  Hellenist  at  Prague,  who, 
iu  his  profound  researches  into  antiquity,  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Greek  actors  wore  the  Kothurnos 
when  they  desired  to  represent  gods  or  goddesses ; 
personages  who,  of  course,  were  a  little  taller  than 
we.  This  extraordinary  genius  suggested  that  Hen- 
rietta should  wear  cork  hccU ;  and  eke  soles,  we  pre- 
sume, otherwise  four  inches  of  heel  might  have  been 
inconvenient.  By  erudite  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  Prance,  it  was  also  found  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  wore  high -heeled  shoes,  and  dyed 
them  red.  Behold,  then,  the  whole  difficulty  got  over, 
and  Henrietta  mounted  on  the  Kothurnos,  before  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Prague,  who  must  of  necessity 
have  been  extremely  delighted.  Wc  should,  certainly, 
have  been  much  gratified  to  have  seen  her  on  that 
night  as  Princess  of  Navarre,  with  her  high  vermillion 
heels  and  short  petticoats.  But  the  Bohemians  saw 
her,  and  were  enclianted,  as  all  German  populations 
are  bound  to  be  with  a  musical  prodigy.  They  would 
otherwise  be  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world — 
their  chief  'distinction  consisting  in  that  high  degree 
of  mock  enthusiasm  which  they  can,  at  any  time,  get 
up  to  order. 

They  who  are  profoundly  versed  in  operatic  history 
will,  no  doubt,  know  all  about  Gerstener,  of  whose 
merit*,  or  performances,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
slight.  He  was,  nevertheless,  considered,  in  his  day, 
a  great  man  at  Prague,  where,  like  other  great  men, 
he  would  seem  to  have  treated  the  public  rather 
cavalierly,  it  being  his  custom  to  act  very  carelessly, 
on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  when  he  perceived  the 
sort  of  voice  possessed  by  the  little  cork-heeled 
heroine,  against  whom,  properly  speaking,  he  was 
pitted,  the  man  of  faces  and  grimaces  made  a  great 
effort,  fearing  he  might,  otherwise,  lose  ground  in 
public  estimation.  In  fact,  Henrietta  Sontag 's  voice 
soon  awakened  him  from  his  dream  of  false  security, 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  would  be  tolerated  auy 
longer,  he  must  do  his  best.  Por  many  nights  did 
little  Henrietta  figure  on  vermillion  cork  as  Princess 
of  Navarre,  delighting,  as  at  Coblentz,  the  authorities 
of  the  town,  and  the  nobility  of  the  district,  as  all 
will  readily  believe  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  her. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Germany  is  go- 
verned by  the  fiddlestick — not  the  people  only,  but 
bishops,  margraves,  kings,  kaisars,  and  alL  No  sooner 
had  the  Imperial  Court  heard  of  the  little  cork-heeled 
prodigy  of  Prague,  than  an  order  was  sent  down  to 
deprive  the  Bohemians  of  their  favourite,  who,  next 
year,  therefore,  made  her  appearance  at  Vienna;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  her  judipiw*  parent*,  at*  gave 
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proofs  of  an  astonishing  patriotism,  Figuratively  or 
financially  speaking,  there  were  giants  in  the  land  in 
those  days  as  well  as  in  ours.  One  of  Henrietta's  bio- 
graphers talks  of  "Kings  of  Railways,"  and  "Colossi 
of  Rhodes/'  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  that 
particular  section  of  our  century  there  were  co- 
lossal managers  iu  Italy,  among  whom  Barbaja  was 
chief.  Justice  is  scarcely  done  to  this  gentleman.  It 
is  rashly  taken  for  granted  that  he  owed  his  success 
to  his  cash.  But  we,  who  deal  forth  equal  justice  to 
all  mankind,  desire  to  know  how  he  earned  this  cash ; 
whether  it  was  not  by  understanding  his  business, 
and  performing  assiduously  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

Barbaja,  it  seems,  was  a  sort  of  princely  theatrical 
monopolist,  who  had  a  palace  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  he  imprisoned  musical  geniuses  in  upper  rooms, 
as  Solomon  of  old  imprisoned  genii  in  copper  bottles. 
There,  in  the  upper  rooms  we  mean,  not  in  the  bottles, 
they  wrote  operas,  fanned  during  their  work  with  the 
backs  of  music-books,  by  little  boys.  With  these 
Barbaja  would  then  electrify  Europe,  until  fortune 
descended  to  him,  as  Jupiter  did  to  Daiuie,  iu  a  golden 
shower.  We  can  discover  no  utility  iu  disparaging  the 
genius  of  this  enterprising  Neapolitan  adventurer,  who, 
in  1824,  was  lessee  of  the  principal  German  and  Italian 
theatres.  Managers,  it  is  supposed,  had  need,  in  our 
days,  of  much  greater  talent  than  in  those  early  piping 
days  of  peace,  when  great  singers  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  great  musical  composers  almost  as 
rife.  We  do  not  sec  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
Barbaja  displayed  more  genius  than  all  the  managers 
now  living  put  together,  though  he  failed  in  tempting 
Henrietta  into  Italy,  where  she  would  probably  have 
improved  her  voice,  as  well  as  her  style  of  singing, 
magnificent  as  both  are. 

When  Barbaja  arrived  at  Vienna,  he  immediately, 
of  course,  heard  of  the  "  wonder'' — to  adopt  musical 
language — and,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  the  harsh 
Teutonic  jargon,  went  to  the  German  opera  to  hear 
her  sing.  Of  course  he  was  enchanted,  and  made  her 
a  handsome  offer,  provided  she  would  accompany  him 
into  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South.  To  this 
her  parents  very  wisely  objected,  since  at  the  time  she 
was  much  too  young  for  the  experiment  not  to  have 
been  hazardous.  Other  considerations  may  also  have 
had  their  weight.  At  any  rate,  Barbaja  was  this 
time  doomed  to  encounter  disappointment ;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  Mademoiselle  Sontag  has 
never  traversed  the  Alps  in  her  professional  capacity. 
Fortunately  for  her  fame,  however,  some  concession 
was  made  to  the  Neapolitan  manager;  that  is,  she  was 
permitted  to  sing  iu  the  Italian  opera  at  Vienna. 

On  the  occasion  of  Henrietta's  removal  to  the 
Carinthia  at  Vienna,  mention  is  made  by  the  bio- 
graphers of  Madame  Fodor;  and  an  expression  is,  in 
so  doing,  made  use  of,  that  may  excite  some  reflection. 
That  distinguished  prima  donna,  it  is  said,  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  old  habitues  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
And  is  this  the  fame  of  a  great  singer  ?  How  many 
of  those  habitues  remain?  How  rapidly  will  the  circle 
of  Madame  Fodor's  memory  diminish  until  it  is  atlength 
extinguished  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  habitues? 
Poor  lady!  When  she  heard  Henrietta  Sontag  sing 
at  the  Carinthia,  she  exclaimed,  "  Had  I  her  voice,  I 
would  hold  the  whole  world  at  my  feet !"  What  an 
eccentric  idea!     What  vanity!     The  whole  world 


meant  the  few  musical  persons  who  frequented  the 
opera;  few,  we  mean,  comparatively.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fame  of  a  singer  is  fleeting,  is  it  vital 
and  delightful  while  it  lasts.  The  singer  has  no  time 
to  think  of  futurity,  of  the  interminable  succession  of 
coming  ages,  of  the  innumerable  causes  which  must 
conspire  to  quench  her  name,  and  overwhelm  it  with 
oblivion.  She  ministers  pleasure  to  tens  of  thousands 
while  she  lives,  and,  fortunately  for  her,  she  is  not 
gifted  in  general  with  sufficient  power  of  reflection  to 
look  forward  and  anticipate  the  darkness  that  must,  in 
a  short  time,  engulph  her  power. 

Should  Germany  ever  awaken  in  reality  from  the 
political  dream  in  which  it  has  hitherto  lain  oppressed, 
and  half  strangled  by  the  nightmare  of  monarchy, 
many  of  its  cities  will  probably  contend  for  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Robert  Blum,  though  the  in- 
famy of  having  been  his  place  of  martyrdom  will  cling 
everlastingly  to  Vienna.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
nearly  the  only  talent  that  awakens  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
man cities  is  that  of  a  singer  or  composer.  The 
Prussians,  it  is  said,  are  proud,  or  were  formerly,  that 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  was  born  at  Coblentz,  rendered 
notorious  in  other  days  by  the  assembling  there  of 
French  emigrants,  to  plot  and  conspire  against  liberty. 
As  a  Prussian,  Henrietta  was  invited  to  Berlin,  and 
there  for  a  time  steeped  in  elysium  the  ears  of  those 
effeminate  dilettanti,  who  seem  to  have  mistaken 
music  for  morality,  and  a  rage  for  the  opera,  for  pa- 
triotism. This,  of  course,  was  no  fault  of  Mademoiselle 
Sontag.  It  was  not  her  mission  to  regenerate  her 
fatherland.  As  she  could  afford  delight  to  the  idle 
public,  she  was,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  because 
that  was  her  profession,  that  was  what  she  aimed  at, 
and  that,  it  must  be  owned,  she  accomplished  tri- 
umphantly. 

But  the  Berliners  were  not  destined  long  to  re- 
tain their  fascinating  countrywoman,  who,  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  Rochcfoucault,  backed  by 
those  of  Rossini,  accepted  an  engagement  in  Paris, 
whither  she  repaired,  after  having  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in  Holland. 
The  French  capital  under  the  Restoration  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Circean  sty,  in  which 
all  the  vices  were  cultivated  to  perfection,  and 
royalty  reigned  over  hearts  dead  to  everything  but  the 
sense  of  voluptuousness.  Millions  would  then  have 
been  cheerfully  given  by  the  Court  to  any  one  who 
should  have  invented  a  new  pleasure.  Among  this 
effeminate  rabble,  noble  and  ignoble,  Mademoiselle 
Sontag'  excited  for  awhile  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
The  madness  we  have  seen  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
Jenny  Lind  was  diffused  through  Paris  by  Sontag, 
whose  name  was  in  every  mouth,  and  for  whose  merits 
there  were  teu  thousand  dandies  ready  to  fight  so  many 
harmless  duels !  This  was  just  three  years  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons — before  that  epicurean  and 
degraded  race  had  been  driven  for  ever  from  power ; 
for,  though  a  second  restoration  should  be  effected  to- 
morrow, instead  of  restoring  them  to  power,  it  would 
only  place  them  in  a  position  to  attract  and  concen- 
trate upon  themselves  the  contempt  of  France  and  all 
Europe. 

When  she  returned  to  Berlin,  a  scene  took  place  in 
Koenigstadht,  which,  while  it  illustrates  the  calm  cou- 
rage and  self-possession  of  Madlle.  Sontag,  shows,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  what  unmanly  excesses  the  rage  for 
music,  real  or  affected,  could  then  hurry  a  German  au- 
dience. Because,  in  the  search,  after  fortune  and  re- 
putation, their  country  woman  had  thought  proper  to 
exercise  her  talents  in  the  French  capital,  those  silly 
Berliners  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  her  with  hisses 
and  contempt,  and  tried  to  extract  from  her  a  promise, 
au  oath,  that  she  would  go  no  more  among  the  hated 
foreigners.  The  auri  sacra  futiu*y  and  her  self-respect, 
both  preserved  Mddle.  Sontag  from  yielding  to  this 
contemptible  persecution.  "While  they  yelled,  bel- 
lowed, and  hissed,  she  stood  immovable  on  the  stage, 
determined  not  to  yield  a  jot ;  and  when  they  per- 
ceived the  scornful  superiority  with  which  she  treated 
them,  they  shrunk  into  themselves,  and  suffered  her 
to  display  her  distinguished  powers  for  their  amuse- 
ment. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  she  met  and  became  inti- 
mate with  Malibran,  whose  extraordinary  style  of  sing- 
ing afterwards  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  in  this  country.  The  readers  of  Roman 
history  will  remember  how  rival  jockics  had  vast  fac- 
tions to  support  them  in  the  Eternal  City.  Such  per- 
sons will  experience  no  surprise  that,  among  the  indo- 
lent and  voluptuous  citizens  of  Paris,  every  eminent 
prima  donna  has  her  party  ready  to  sacrifice  the  repu- 
tations of  all  other  ladies  at  her  shrine.  But  Mali- 
bran  and  Sontag,  instead  of  studiously  exciting  this 
absurd  feeling  among  their  admirers,  had  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  cul- 
tivate each  other's  friendship,  which  they  did,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  those  petty  agitators  who  consti- 
tute so  large  a  portion  of  a  singer's  audience,  and  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  spread  of  her  fame.  No  one 
who  has  heard  the  two  singers  can  fail  to  be  sensible 
how  vast  was  the  difference  between  their  stvlcs. 
Calm  and  sweet,  and  possessing  consummate  skill, 
Madlle.  Sontag  displays  all  the  resources  of  art  in  her 
impersonations  of  passion.  Gifted  with  a  superior 
understanding,  she  knows  how  to  represent  every  shade 
of  feeling  by  the  intonations  of  the  voice  ;  but,  in  her 
most  enthusiastic  moments,  she  is  acting  still.  She 
never  forgets  herself  in  the  character  she  assumes ;  but, 
by  observation  and  diligent  study,  has  acquired  the 
power  to  project  herself  successively  into  a  variety  of 
parts,  with  immense  facility  and  effect.  Malibran,  on 
the  contrary,  fiery  and  impetuous,  often  forgot  herself 
entirely,  and  was  hurried  away  irresistibly  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  stage.  She  did  not  act,  but  lived  the 
part.  Por  a  moment  she  was  what  she  seenfed,  and 
her  voice — rich,  warm,  flexible,  and  full  of  power — 
poured  through  the  theatre  like  a  flood,  agitating  every 
breast,  and  inundating  it  with  pleasure. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius  to  be  gene- 
rous and  compassionate;  and  Madlle.  Sontag  is  said 
to  have  always  possessed  this  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Having,  in  her  early  years,  known  what 
poverty  was,  she  has  always  cherished  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor,  and  sought,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  mitigate  their  sufferings.  This  is  better 
even  than  professional  success — to  triumph  is  to  enjoy 
personal  delight ;  but  to  distribute  largely  the  fruits 
of  that  triumph  among  the  poor,  to  shed  joy  and  glad- 
ness over  the  humble  hearth,  to  be  a  protector  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  a  friend  to  the  friendless  ; 
these  are  the  achievements  of  something  still  nobler 


than  genius  itself — they  belong  to  virtue  and  religion, 
and  raise  the  mind  that  performs  them  far  above  all 
conventional  greatness.  One  cold  night,  when  Madlle. 
Sontag  was  quitting  the  theatre,  still  full  of  the  deep 
emotion  inspired  by  her  having  performed  the  part  of 
Donna  Anna,  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  she  saw,  on  the  step 
of  a  door,  three  German  girls,  clustered  round  their 
mother,  singing  the  songs  of  their  fatherland.  She  was 
immediately  attracted  to  the  group,  and,  on  drawing 
near,  discovered  that  the  mother,  a  woman  of  about 
thirty,  had  once,  as  she  remembered,  been  a  singer  ia 
the  theatre  at  Darmstadt.  All  persons  understand  the 
love  of  country — all  know  what  it  is  to  have  one's 
patriotism  awakened  by  distress  in  a  foreign  land. 
Imagine  one  of  my  readers  hearing  an  acquaintance, 
however  slight  or  casual,  striking  up, — 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  if  not  here,4 

on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Oronoko !  What 
would  he  not  do  for  him  ?  Would  not  his  purse  be 
out  in  an  instant  ?  Would  he  not  take  the  man  to  his 
inn,  and  perform  on  some  scale,  small  or  great,  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  P  Madlle.  Sontag  at  least 
did  this.  She  asked  the  woman  where  she  lived,  gave 
her  money,  and  left  her.  The  same  evening  a  trusty 
servant  was  sent  to  the  poor  actress's  lodging  with  the 
means  for  her  return  to  Darmstadt,  namely,  £120  ster- 
ling ;  and,  for  seven  years  afterwards,  Sontag,  without 
making  herself  known,  allowed  her  a  pension  sufficient 
for  her  support,  and  the  musical  education  of  her 
daughters.  This  is  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  this  is  to — 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

One  of  these  three  girls  has  since  risen  to  the  highest 
eminence  a3  a  singer  on  the  German  stage.  Her 
name,  for  obvious  reasons,  need  not  be  mentioned ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  she  has 
learned  the  name  of  her  long  invisible  benefactress. 

During  her  residence  in  Paris,  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
was  married  to  the  Count  di  Rossi,  a  diplomatist  of 
respectable  talents,  but  who  would  never  have  been 
known  widely  to  the  public,  save  as  her  husband. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  service  he  was,  thought 
it  un  act  of  condescension  in  a  count  to  marry  a  singer. 
The  condescension  was  on  the  other  side,  and  Made- 
moiselle Sontag  may  be  said  to  have  ennobled  Count 
di  Ilossi,  by  giving  him  her  hand.  However,  she  had 
been  herself  ennobled  before  the  ceremony  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  with  that  ludicrous  generosity  for 
which  princes  are  sometimes  remarkable,  granted  let- 
ters of  nobility  to  her  and  her  ancestors  for  seven  or 
eight  generations  back — Mademoiselle  Sontag  does 
not  know  exactly  which.  Many  an  honest  bargher  of 
Coblentz,  therefore,  went  to  his  grave  without  know- 
ing he  was  a  count ;  which,  seeing  the  estimation  in 
which  titles  are  held  in  Germany,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  particular  misfortune. 

We  now  come  to  Mademoiselle  Sontag 's  appearance 
in  London,  which  may  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  most 
important  event  in  her  life,  all  she  had  achieved  on 
the  continent  having  been  nothing  but  a  prelude  to 
this  greater  triumph.  The  managers  of  the  opera 
house  were  some  time  in  negotiation  with  her  before 
she  would  accept  an  engagement ;  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  very  natural  wish  on  her  part  to 
enhance  her  own  merits,  and  to  yield  only  to  the  most 
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pressing  solicitations.  In  singing,  as  in  other  things, 
coyness  and  distance  only  augment  the  eagerness  of 
desire.  The  more  peremptory  was  her  refusal,  the 
higher  rose  the  offers  of  the  managers ;  till,  haying 
at  length  reached  tho  desired  pitch,  she  gracefully 
yielded,  and  quitted  Paris  for  London. 

There  was  then  among  the  opera-goers  the  same 
sort  of  rage  for  Sontag  as  we  have  since  witnessed  for 
Jenny  Lind,  though  the  press  did  not  yield  itself  so 
completely  to  the  tyranny  of  mnsic.  Novelty,  of  course, 
had  its  influence,  and  for  a  short  time  even  Pasta  her- 
self appeared  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  new  star  from 
Germany.  But  in  the  minds  of  all  true  judges  there 
never  existed  a  moment's  hesitation  in  deciding  between 
the  two  singers.  Madame  Pasta,  in  truth,  stood  alone; 
not  only  without  anyone  who  could  rival,  but  without 
any  one  who  could  approach  her.  Equal,  perhaps,  as 
an  actress,  to  Mrs.  giddons  herself,  she  possessed  a 
voice  which,  however  it  may  be  technically  charac- 
terised, was  in  all  respects  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  who  judge  by  ordinary  rules,  may  deny  it  the 
praise  of  this  or  that  quality,  bnl  it  had  precisely  the 
thing  which  constitutes  the  highest  excellence.  It 
was  unequalled  for  its  power  of  exciting  emotion,  and 
searching  all  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  We  have 
placed  ourselves  in  every  part  of  the  opera-house,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  observe  its  effects  from  different  dis- 
tances— in  the  stalls,  in  the  pit,  in  the  slips,  in  the  boxes, 
in  the  gallery — and  everywhere  the  same  absorbing  flood 
of  sound  has  enveloped  us.  To  technicalities  we  often 
attach  no  definite  idea.  It  signifies  nothing  whether 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano  or  not.  It  was  an  in- 
strument of  unparalleled  force,  flexibility,  and  sweet- 
ness, and  expressed,  better  than  that  of  any  woman 
we  ever  heard,  the  most  subtle  workings  of  the  pas- 
sions. Madame  Pasta  appeared  to  infuse  her  intellect 
into  her  voice,  and  listening  to  her  was  consequently 
a  pleasure,  differing  in  kind  from  listening  to  any  other 
singer.  In  two  things,  especially,  she  seemed  to  us 
to  attain  something  like  perfection — in  expressing  the 
joy  of  triumph  and  passion,  and  the  keenest  and  most 
poignant  feelings  of  sorrow.  Thus  she  embraced  the 
poles,  as  it  were,  of  human  feeling,  the  excess  of  joy 
and  the  excess  of  grief ;  and  she  ranged  through  all 
the  intermediate  sentiments  with  a  grace,  ease,  and 
power,  unknown  to  other  singers. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mademoiselle  Sontag  made  her 
appearance,  that  most  distinguished  woman  was  thrown 
into  the  shade.  We  went,  of  course,  to  hear  the  new 
'higer,  and  felt  and  admitted  all  her  excellencies.  She 
had  a  style  entirely  her  own,  some  idea  of  which  we 
nay  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader,  though 
it  is  so  impossible  to  do  this  completely,  that  the 
celebrity,  built  on  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  must  in- 
evitably perish  for  that  very  reason.  In  all  other  arts,  a 
complete  terminology  has  been  invented  by  artists.  You 
can  convey  an  idea  of  any  peculiar  excellence  from  age  to 
age.  loumay  describe  poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture, 
so  as  to  enable  future  generations  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  productions  you  delineate,  though  they  should 
themselves,  in  the  interval,  be  utterly  lost.  But  not 
so  of  singing.  It  perishes  as  it  is  born.  It  pene- 
trates the  soul,  and  creates,  as  it  were,  a  thrill  of  plea- 
se in  it,  as  when  you  cast  a  stone  into  the  ocean, 
sod  produce  an  emotion  on  its  surface.  But  when  the 
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emotion  has  subsided,  no  distinct  idea  has  been  left  upon 
the  mind — nothing  but  a  confused  recollection  of 
delight — an  impassioned  memory,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves— of  which  we  can  render  no  account 
to  others.  We  may  be  eloquent,  indeed,  on  the  plea- 
sure we  have  tasted ;  we  may  dilate  upon  it ;  we  may 
excite  the  envy  of  our  hearers  or  readers ;  we  may 
create  the  impression  that  it  was  something  wonder- 
ful ;  but  of  its  nature  and  extent  we  can  convey  no 
conception.  We  heard  Mademoiselle  Sontag  in  several 
of  her  favourite  parts — in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville/ '  in 
"Otello,"  in  "The  Cenerentola,"  in  "The  Crociato 
in  Egitto,"  in  "Don  Giovanni" — and  in  each  and 
all  of  these  her  performance  inspired  us  with  extraor- 
dinary delight.  She  was  young,  moreover,  and  hand- 
some ;  and  her  person,  consequently,  strengthened  the 
impression  made  by  her  voice.  There  was  something 
sylph-like  and  bounding  in  her  form.  Fair,  with  pe- 
culiarly fine  arms  and  neck,  she  seemed  the  most  de- 
licate of  opera  queens ;  and  the  knowledge  that  her 
character  was  every  way  equal  to  her  abilities  tinged 
your  admiration  with  profound  respect. 

Still,  we  never  could  look  on  her  with  the  same 
eyes  as  we  looked  on  Madame  Pasta,  whose  character 
was  equally  excellent,  and  whose  genius  was  greatly 
superior.  When  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  the  ap- 
plause was  possibly  less  vociferous,  but  it  was  more 
heartfelt.  There  was  a  majesty  in  her  manner  which 
often  rebuked  boisterousness  into  silence.  There 
would  have  been  more  demonstration  had  the  delight 
felt  been  less.  She  did  not  seem  so  much  a  per- 
son to  be  applauded  as  to  be  gazed  at  with  silent 
rapture.  It  is  known  that  her  figure  was  latterly 
deformed  by  corpulence — that  she  moved  heavily,  and 
not  apparently  without  effort — but  tho  instant  her 
figure  appeared  front  behind  the  scene,  one  deep  uni- 
versal thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through  the  whole 
house ;  and  then,  perhaps,  followed  bursts  of  tu- 
multuous applause.  But  we  have  been  present  when 
the  only  intimations  of  pleasure  given  by  an  immense 
audience  were  suppressed  sobs  and  tears — when  the 
women  all  wept  irresistibly,  and  the  men  hid  their 
faces  in  their  hands  to  conceal  their  emotion.  There 
was  no  applause  then — no  shouting,  no  clapping,  no 
throwing  of  wreaths  or  bouquets  on  the  stage.  One 
universal  sob  was  the  only  tribute  to  her  genius,  ex- 
cept that  here  and  there  women  went  into  hysterics, 
while  men,  ashamed- of  their  humanity,  dashed  out  of 
their  boxes  to  recover  themselves  in  the  corridor.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  Pasta's  singing,  and  they  were 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  produced  in  the  same  de- 
gree by  any  other  performer. 

On  one  occasion  we  heard  Pasta,  Sontag,  and  Vel- 
luti,  in  the  same  opera ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  Sontag  play  "Desdemona"  to  Pasta's  "CtcUo." 
We  could  then  compare  the  voices  of  the  two  singers, 
and  estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  each. 
In  Pasta  art  was  so  complete  that  it  concealed  art, 
and  seemed  to  be  pure  nature  ;  but  in  Sontag  you  al- 
ways felt  the  presence  of  science,  and  the  extraordinary 
resources  of  art — consummate  and  wonderful,  indeed, 
but  still  you  felt  them,  to  the  no  small  diminution  of 
your  pleasure. 

From  London  Mademoiselle  Sontag  returned  to 
Berlin,  whence,  after  having  sung  with  tho  usual 
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effect,  she  departed,  by  the  way  of  Warsaw,  for  St 
Petersburg.  Despotism,  fatal  to  everything  else, 
is  propitious  to  the  opera,  which  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  revolutionary  in  music.  This,  indeed,  is  per- 
haps the  only  art  which  can  be  said  to  thrive  within 
the  precincts  of  tyranny.  The  poet,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter,  may  so  far  forget  their  sacred  missions  as 
to  contribute  to  adorn  a  despot's  reign,  though  the 
influence  of  their  genius  is  circumscribed  by  his  arbi- 
trary authority ;  while  they  themselves  are  degraded 
in  becoming  instruments  of  imperial  pleasure.  Music 
easily  allies  itself  with  power  of  every  kind ;  and,  con- 
sequently, even  the  Czar,  hateful  as  he  is  to  every 
man  of  liberal  sentiments,  becomes  amiable  towards 
singers,  whom  he  patronises  and  enriches  with  lavish 
munificence.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Sontag  was  a 
favourite  at  St.  Petersburg — that  the  Czar  smiled 
upon  her,  and  that  the  nobles  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  court.  Fortune,  of  course,  followed 
in  the  train  of  all  this  patronage ;  and  the  amount 
of  property  amassed  by  the  successful  use  of  the 
voice  was,  in  Henrietta's  case,  great  almost  beyond 
example. 

At  length  came  the  period  when  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia consented  to  allow  the  Count  di  Rossi  to  make 
his  marriage  public.  Up  to  that  period,  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Turin  had  ably  seconded  the  interests  of 
the  Count,  which  were  greatly  promoted  by  suffering 
his  wife  to  remain  upon  the  stage.  But,  as  she  was 
thought  to  have  accumulated  sufficient,  the  royal  as- 
sent was  immediately  obtained  to  her  public  recogni- 
tion as  Countess  di  Rossi.  Then,  of  course,  followed 
her  retirement  from  the  lyric  boards,  where  she  had 
won  so  many  laurels,  and  enjoyed  so  much  personal 
gratification.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  her  biographers 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  induced,  by  her  eminent 
virtues,  to  hasten  the  period  of  her  recognition,  and 
afterward?,  by  the  same  sagacious  writer,  that  the 
King  of  Bavaria  was  likewise  excited  to  admiratiou  by 
ner  virtues.  That  Mademoiselle  Sontag's  virtues  were 
great  and  numerous,  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure ; 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  person  in  Europe  who  does 
not  yield  her  the  tribute  of  praise  on  that  score.  But 
it  is  pre-eminently  comic  to  be  told  that  the  lover  of 
Lola  Montes  particularly  admired  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag  for  her  virtues ;  in  truth,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  virtue  is  any  recommendation  to  a  king — espe- 
cially that  virtue  of  self-respect  for  which  Mademoiselle 
Bontag  was  always  remarkable.  We  think  it  far  more 
probable  that  her  personal  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
ner  voice,  were  her  chief  recommendations ;  and  that, 
if  she  had  been  less  virtuous,  the  attraction  would 
have  been  thought  to  be  so  much  the  greater. 

However,  virtuous  she  was  and  is,  in  spito  of  kings 
and  courts,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  when  she 
was  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  circles  at  the  Hague, 
she  constituted  by  far  the  most  eminent  and  remark- 
able personage  there.  This  we  say  through  our  admi- 
ration for  genius  of  every  kind,  and  not  out  of  any 
disrespect  towards  diplomatists,  or  diplomatists'  wives, 
who  generally  have  as  much  vanity  as  any  prima  donna, 
though  often  without  any  of  her  claims  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that,  when  Mademoiselle 
8ontag  quitted  the  theatre,  she  made  far  too  great  a 


sacrifice,  and  one  to  which  her  mclination*  kj  wo  i 
prompted.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  she  always 
regretted  the  life  the  had  left ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  called  high  society,  sighed  for  the  laborious 
days  when  most  of  her  hours  were  spent  in  study,  and 
in  preparing  for  the  triumphs  of  the  evening.     This 
we  learn  from  the  tenor  of  her  amusements,  which 
were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with  music.    Oa 
every  fitting  occasion  she  allowed  herself  to  be  induced 
to  sing,  not  through  what  is  properly  called  vanity, 
bat  through  the  consciousness  of  possessing  distin- 
guished talents,  properly  to  exercise  which  is  to  he 
happy.     The  droning  trivialities  of  society  could  not 
content  her ;  and  the  position  she  occupied,  respect- 
able and  influential  in  itself,  could  not  permit  her  to 
enjoy  the  true  delights  of  domestic  life.     Even  these, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  would  never  have  sa- 
tisfied a  woman  accustomed  to  the  turbulent  emo- 
tions of  a  prima  donna.     Women  who  have  never 
emerged  from  privacy  know  nothing  of  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  fame,  and  it  is  well  they  should  never 
know  it   All  cannot  be  public  personages ;  all  cannot 
figure  on  the  stage.     Their  best  and  holiest  duties  lie 
elsewhere— at  the  domestic  hearth,  beside  the  cradles 
of  their  children,  in  the  society  of  their  husbands,  or 
at  the  bedside  of  sickness  and  sorrow — and  the  per* 
formance  of  these  duties  will  suffice,  when  nothing 
more  is  known,  to  fill  up  their  whole  minds,  and  gratify 
all  their  aspirations.     But  when  a  woman  has  been  a 
prima  donna — when  the  admiration  of  the  world  ha 
raised  her  into  something  like  imperial  pre-eminence-- 
when,  night  after  sight,  through  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years,  she  has  swayed  the  emotions  of  thousand* 
of  hearts  at  once,  and  been  habituated  to  applause,  to 
deference,  to  personal  admiration,  and  to  the  eulogies 
of  the  press — it  is  not  within  the  power  of  huiaai 
nature  to  relinquish  all  these  pleasures  without  a  sigh, 
in  order  to  be  received  in  cold  diplomatic  eiroles  as 
Countess  this  or  that. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  in  what- 
ever circle  she  moved,  getting  up  concerts,  and  making 
the  nearest  approaches  possible  to  the  life  of  the 
stage.  No  doubt  she  derived  from  these  mimic  exhi- 
bitions a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction — faint,  indeed, 
and  vapid,  when  compared  to  the  pleasures  of  her 
former  life ;  but,  being  rational  and  good,  sbe  recon- 
ciled herself  as  best  she  might  to  the  unenviable  splen- 
dours of  her  new  position — always  sighing,  however, 
in  secret  for  the  occurrence  of  some  stroke  of  fortune, 
some  blessed  calamity,  which  would  carry  her  back  in 
triumph  to  the  stage,  and  enable  her  to  taste  once  more 
that  tumultuous  joy  inspired  by  beholding  pleasure  is 
ten  thousand  faoes  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  by 
bearing  innumerable  voices  shouting  your  name  with 
grateful  rapture. 

Nothing  is  more  commonplace  than  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  diplomatist,  who  devotes  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  practice  of  political  intrigue,  which,  though  it 
keeps  up  an  incessant  effervescence  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  plunged  in  it,  leads  in  general  to  no 
great  result.  If  this  be  true  of  the  husbands,  who  are 
the  principal  actors,  it  is  still  truer  of  the  wives.  Of 
course  they  have  their  own  intrigues,  the  inanagement 
of  which  amuses  them  a  little  now  and  then ;  but  this 
also*  from  its  sameness,  soon  grows  in&ipid,  and  thtj 
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take  to  cards  and  scandal  as  the  only  infallible  reme- 
dies for  ennui.  What  attractions  could  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  find  in  the  perpetual  society  of  such  women  P 
Persons  who  exercise  their  intellects  often  wish  they 
could  enjoy  an  immortality  upon  earth;  because, 
engaged  perpetually  in  the  development  of  mental 
energy,  they  thiuk  that  existence  would  never  pall 
upon  the  appetite,  or  urge  them  to  eall  upou  death  as 
their  sweetest  deliverer.  But,  to  inert  and  insane 
people,  the  period  of  life  is  too  protracted  as  it  is. 
They  cannot  fill  it  up  with  useful  exertion,  cannot  dis- 
cover agreeable  employment  for  their  time,  and  have 
often  no  recourse  but  in  the  excitement  of  vice.  But 
the  person,  be  it  man  or  woman,  who  has  cultivated 
any  art,  is  never  plunged  into  this  lamentable  vacuity, 
this  Serbonianbog  of  existence,  which  overwhelms  with 
despair.  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  pregnant  with  active 
faculties,  always  desired  to  be  engaged  in  doing  some* 
thing — in  acts  of  benevolence,  in  acts  of  friendship, 
and,  above  all  things,  in  the  exercise  of  her  art. 

A  lady,  writing  from  the  Baltic,  thus  describes  some 
days  spent  in  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
during  a  period  of  ntralising  at  Revel : — 

"And  now  let  me  revert  more  particularly  to  one 
of  the  fairest  ornaments,  both  in  mind  and  person, 
which  our  party  possesses,  whose  never-clouded  name 
is  such  favourite  property  with  the  public,  as  to  justify 
one  in  naming  it — I  mean  the  Countess  Rossi.  The 
advantages  which  her  peculiar  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  society  have  afforded  her,  added  to  the  hap- 
piest naturel  that  ever  fell  to  human  portion,  render 
her  exquisite  voice  and  talent,  both  still  in  undiminished 
perfection,  by  no  means  her  chief  attraction  in  society. 
Madame  Rossi  could  afford  to  lose  her  voice  to-morrow, 
and  would  be  equally  sought.  True  to  her  nation,  she 
has  combined  all  the  Liebmsxciirdigkeit  of  a  German 
with  the  vritchery  of  every  other  land.  Madame 
Rossi's  biography  is  one  of  great  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  appear  before 
the  public.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  she  was 
ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lauenstein ;  and,  since  absolute  will, 
it  seems,  can  bestow  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present 
and  future,  with  seven  aknerrn,  or  forefathers — 'or 
eight,'  said  the  Countess,  laughing,  'but  I  can't  re-! 
member;'  and,  though  never  disowning  the  popular 
name  of  Sontag,  yet,  in  respect  for  the  donor,  her 
visiting  cards,  when  she  appears  in  Prussia,  are  always 
printed  Nee  de  Lantendein.  We  were  greatly  privileged 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  rich  and  flexible  notes  in  our 
private  circle,  and,  under  her  auspices,  an  amateur 
concert  was  now  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  Revel. 

"The  rehearsals  were  merry  meetings;  and  when  our 
own  bawling  was  over,  Madame  Rossi  went  through 
her  songs  as  scrupulously  as  the  rest.  I  will  never 
forget  the  impression  she  excited  one  evening.  We 
were  all  united  in  the  great  ball-room  of  the  governor's 
castle  at  Revel,  which  was  partially  illuminated  for  the 
occasion,  and  having  wound  up  our  last  noisy  '  Tour 


a  train  of  melody  and  expression  which  it  thrills  every 
nerve  to  recal ;  the  interest  and  pathos  creeping  gra- 
dually on  through  every  division  of  this  most  noble 
and  passionate  of  songs — the  gloomy  light — the  invi- 
sible songstress — all  combining  to  increase  the  effect, 
till  the  feeling  became  too  intense  to  bear.  And  then 
the  hum  in  the  distance,  and  the  husky  voice  of  sup- 
pressed agony  whilst  doubt  possessed  her  soul  chilled 
the  blood  in  our  veins,  and  the  final  burst  'cr  ists,  er 
ists>  was  one  of  agony  to  the  audience.  Tears,  real 
tears,  ran  down  cheeks  both  fair  and  rough,  who  knew 
not  and  cared  not  that  they  were  there ;  and  not  until 
the  excitement  had  subsided  did  I  feel  that  my  wrist 
had  been  clenched  in  so  oonvulsive  a  grasp  by  my 
neighbour,  as  to  retain  marks  long  after  the  siren  had 
ceased.  I  have  heard  Schroder  and  Malibran,  both 
grand  and  true  in  this  composition,  but  neither  searched 
the  depths  of  its  passionate  tones,  and  with  it  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  so  completely  A3  the  matchless 
Madame  Rossi." 

But  now  came  a  reverse  of  fortune.  After  enjoying 
for  many  years  the  sort  of  happiness  which  is  to  be 
tasted  by  getting  up  amatenr  concerts,  and  private 
imitations  of  the  opera,  the  revolutions  of  Germany 
destroyed  her  fortune,  while  the  troubles  in  Sardinia 
shattered  that  of  her  husband.  Then  came  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  her  former  way  of  life. 
She  had,  fortunately  for  herself,  continued  to  culti- 
vate music  as  an  art,  and  can,  probably,  at  this  mo- 
ment, sing  as  well  as  at  any  period  of  her  life.  The 
years  which  have  passed  by  have  detracted  little  from 
her  personal" appearance.  She  is  still  a  fine,  handsome 
woman,  with  a  figure  less  buoyant  and  agile,  perhaps, 
than  when,  at  nineteen,  she  first  made  her  appearance 
in  England ;  but  she  is  not  less  able,  but  rather,  per- 
haps, more,  to  give  full  efficacy  to  impassioned  singing, 
and  stir  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that  the  political  events  of 
Prussia  should  have  deprived  her  of  the  property 
amassed  in  her  early  years.  But  all  the  occurrences  of 
our  lives  oarry  along  with  them  a  compensating  power, 
so  that  our  very  sulierings  are  often  made  profitable  to 
us.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  with  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
whose  reception  on  her  return  to  London  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  her.  Even 
after  the  sensation  produced  by  the  extraordinary 
singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  she  found  it  no  way  impossible 
to  inspire  the  public  with  enthusiasm,  though  various 
feelings  combined  to  render  her  reappearance  memora- 
ble. Of  the  crowds  who  had  beheld  her  on  her  first 
appearance,  many,  perhaps  most,  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  living,  yet  thousands  remained  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  her  former  and  her  later  efforts ;  and 
among  these  the  general  impression  is,  that  she  has 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  her  long  retreat  from  pub- 
lic life.  Her  voice,  perhaps,  has  not  that  exquisite 
buoyancy  which  youth  bestows,  but  it  has  a  more 
searching  power,  and  richer  and  mellower  tones,  pro- 
duced by  the  softening  influence  of  time. 

She  has  improved  also  as  much  in  art  as  though  she 


nament,'  we  all  retreated  to  distant  parts  of  the  \  had  been  almost  all  the  while  upon  the  stage,  and  eoa- 
sallc,  leaving  the  Countess  to  rehearse  the  celebrated  :•  i  sequently  will  continue  to  excite  as  much  admiration 
Scena  from  the  Freischutz  with  the  instrumental  parts,  as  any  living  singer.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  her 
She  was  seated  in  the  midst,  and  completely  hidden 


by  the  figures  and  desks  around  her.     And  now  arose 


to  desire  a  protracted  continuance  of  public  favour, 
because  her  object,  we  believe,  is  merely  to  repair  the 
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losses  sic  lias  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  and 
commercial  houses  in  Germany,  after  which  she  will 
retire  once  more  to  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  never 
to  appear  again  before  the  public.  For  ourselves,  we 
wish  this  day  may  be  far  distant;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  she  had 


been  fortunate  in  her  professional  undertakings,  and 
amply  made  up  to  herself  and  her  family  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  last  year.  The  public  is  never  ungrateful 
to  those  who  administer  to  its  pleasures — least  of  all 
to  a  singer  so  distinguished  and  so  fascinating  as  Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag. 
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Education.     We  like  the  phrase.    No  word  can 
more  adequately  express  the  great  circle  of  ideas 
which  the  transit  of  the  mind  from  ignorance  and 
imbecility  to  knowledge  and  power  naturally  sug- 
gests.  It  presents  the  picture  of  a  fond  and  solicitous 
parent,  guiding,  with  anxious  eye  and  skilful  hand, 
the  first  feeble  essays  of  her  infant  offspring  to 
achieve  his  physical  independence.    It  exhibits  her 
assiduously  smoothing  every  wrinkle  of  the  car- 
pet,   avoiding    every    angle    of    the    table,    and 
safely  conducting   him   to  the    well-stuffed  fau- 
teuil,  on  whose  soft  arms  complacently  resting  his 
tiny  hands,  as  after  the  accomplishment  of  some 
marvellous  exploit,  he  repairs  his  exhausted  strength, 
and  resolves  on  a  more  vigorous,  sustained,  and 
successful  effort.     It  conducts  us  to  the  hour  when 
the  young  aspirant,  disdaining  his  maternal  auxi- 
liary, alone  and  unaided,  boldly  attempts,    and 
triumphantly  executes,  his  first  perilous  journey  from 
the  sofa  to  the  sideboard.     It  anon  reveals  him 
revelling  in  all  the  luxurious  sensations  of  uncon- 
trolled muscular  exertion,  striding  majestically  away 
in  the  pomp  and  pride  of  unfettered  power,  with 
every  function  promptly  obeying  the  active  dictates 
of  a  sovereign  volition.     All  this  is  a  type  of  the 
intellectual  process  indicated  by  the  term  Education. 
The  mind,  invited  from  its  original  territory  of 
gloom  and  sterility,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  an  enlight- 
ened guide,  into  the  fair  and  fertile  domains  of 
literature  and  science.    At  first  every  ascent  is 
levelled,  every  difficulty  smoothed,  and  every  obstacle 
carefully  avoided,  until  sufficiently  practised  in  these 
moral  excursions,  it  is  seen  successfully  clearing  its 
own  way ;   resolutely  toiling  along,  either  in  paths 
familiar  to  others ;  or,  more  nobly  still,  forming  a 
new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  avenue  for  itself, 
and  by  the  light  of  its  own  sacred  lamp,  safely 
advancing  in  fearless  strength,  and  pointing  out 
that  route  to  others,  at  whose  extremity  ascends 
the  beautiful  temple  of   absolute    truth.      Both 
tableaux,  the  material  and  the  mental,  aro  invested, 
to  the  student  of  humanity,  with  an  interest  which 
few  other  scenes  can  excite.    The  importance  of  the 
one,  however,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other, 
as  time  is  greater  than  eternity.     We  witness  the 
first  faint  struggles  to  exercise  the  animal  functions 
crowned   by  ultimate    success.  •  Adolescence  and 
manhood  exhibit  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity and  vigour.     But  these  powers  have  been 
summoned  into  play  only  to  decline  and  finally  to 
become  extinct,  amid  the  cold  obstruction  of  sen- 
escence and  the  grave.     The  lithe  limb  must  w ither, 
the  tense  fibre  must  relax,  the  firm  articulations 
must  disunite,  and  the  whole  material  structure 


crumble  into  dissolution.  This  is  the  end  of  those 
physical  functions  we  have  so  carefully  trained  and 
so  rapturously  enjoyed.  What  a  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect to  moral  education!  The  first  step  of  the  soul  in 
the  path  of  truth  is  its  first  step  into  the  infinite. 
Hence  the  solemnity  of  eternity  hangs  around  every 
future  movement.  Progression  eternal  there  must 
be.  Termination  there  is  none.  We  ascend  where 
there  is  no  canopy.  We  descend  where  there  is  no 
platform.  We  advance  where  there  is  no  boundary. 
Our  spiritual  voyage  upwards,  downwards,  and 
onwards,  is  limitless  as  the  habitation  of  the 
omnipresent  This  it  is  that  invests  the  village 
school  and  the  city  seminary,  the  provincial  gym- 
nasium and  the  •  metropolitan  university,  with  a 
significance  and  a  sacredness  as  deep  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  church  and  the  cathedral,  the  do- 
mestic altar  and  the  house  of  prayer. 

In  no  city  of  tho  world  has  this  been  more 
practical! y  acknowledged  than  in  Edinburgh.  Edu- 
cation, in  its  highest  aspects  and  noblest  ends, 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  Here  every  institution,  by  its  ar- 
rangements and  provisions,  proclaims  the  destinies 
of  man.  While  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
the  equipment  of  pupils  in  all  the  accomplishments 
requisite  to  adorn  life  and  benefit  society,  these 
are  regarded  but  as  means  to  a  still  higher  end,  the 
preparation  of  man  for  another  sphere  of  moral 
and  intellectual  activity,  where  the  Eternal  him- 
self shall  be  his  immediate  instructor.  The  num- 
ber of  learned  men  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  duly  impressed  with  the  realities 
of  faith,  that  have  of  recent  years  become  con- 
nected with  our  national  institutions,  has  tended 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  stamp  this  high 
character  on  the  training  now  practised  in  our 
Edinburgh  halls.  To  a  man  of  large  views  we  can 
imagine  no  greater  treat  than  an  occasional  visit 
to  cne  or  other  of  these  institutions.  There  he  will 
find  teachers  distinguished  not  more  for  their  cri- 
tical skill  and  philosophical  acumen,  than  their 
deep  piety  and  child-like  reverence  for  the  scrip- 
ture of  truth  ;  teachers  who,  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  Sophocles  and  Tacitus,  Plato  and  Cicero,  forget 
not  Isaiah  and  Moses,  Job  and  Paul, — teachers 
who,  in  revealing  the  discoveries  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  forget  not  the  relative  proportions  of 
two  magnitudes,  the  littleness  of  time  and  the 
greatness  of  eternity ;  teachers  who,  in  conduct- 
ing their  pupils  along  the  loftiest  heights  of  science, 
and  pointing  out  as  they  proceed  the  footprints  of 
Bacon  and  Des  Cartes,  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
forget  not  the  divine  philosophy  of  the  Son  of 
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God  ;  teachers  who,  in  expounding  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  therapeu- 
tical prescriptions  that  effect  their  removal,  forget 
not  the  moral  disease  under  which  the  race  uni- 
versally groans,  and  the  medicative  principles  of 
the  remedial  scheme ;  teachers  who,  in  guiding 
the  inquirer  through  the  fields  of  botanical  study 
and  the  parterres  of  floricultural  beauty,  forget  not 

The  boundless  source 
Whence  beauty's  silvery  currents  course 
O'er  verdant  hill,  o'er  verdant  plain — 
O'er  every  flower  of  earth's  domain ; 

teachers  who,  in  a  word,  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Bible,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  history; 
and  who,  while  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
concatenations  of  cause  and  effect,  never  forget  to 
solve  in  the  ultimate  every  high  problem  by  a  di- 
rect and  unhesitating  reference  to  Him  who  is  the 
origin  and  the  end,  the  Alpha  and  tho  Omega,  the 
Causa  eausarum  of  the  universe. 

While  we  hold  that  thus  the  best  quality  of  educa- 
tion can  be  secured  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  an  education 
adapted  not  exclusively  to  the  few,  but  also  to  the 
many.  At  the  Academy,  the  High  School,  and  the 
University,  the  business  of  instruction  is  conducted 
on  such  sound,  philosophic  and  practical  principles, 
that  while  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future  acqui- 
sitions of  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  divine, 
one  may  pass*  from  their  halls  into  the  counting- 
house  or  the  exchange,  the  drawing-room  or  the 
bureau,  with  equal  advantage.  Eton  and  Rugby, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  comparatively  circum- 
scribed in  this  respect.  They  build  and  fit  out 
vessels  for  particular  seas.  But  Edinburgh  has  a 
dock-yard  for  overy  species  of  ship ;  rigging  for 
every  kind  of  intellectual  craft ;  launches,  as  well 
barques  that  ride  triumphantly  on  the  multitudinous 
waters,  as  shallops  that  skim  in  qniet  beauty  along 
the  bosom  of  the  inland  lake.  The  dull  routine 
of  uniform  duties,  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
the  stagnant  past,  that  characterises  some  seats  of 
learning,  are  here  unknown.  There  is  all  the 
quietude  of  study  blended  with  the  hum  of  busy 
existence;  because  the  studies  link  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  the  present  with  the  future,  and 
thereby  impartknowledge  and  experience,  and  create 
activity  and  prospect  ion. 

Just  arrived,  after  a  three  months'  tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  England,  we  are  delighted 
once  more  to  breathe  the  air  of  study  that  circulates 
around — to  hear  again  the  quiet,  subdued  melodies  of 
its  refined  society — and  to  witness,  with  unabated  in- 
terest, the  variously  and  delicately- coloured  pano- 
rama of  its  daily  life.  We  are  as  fond  as  ever  of  not- 
ing the  care-worn  student,  as — with  rusty  and  thread- 
bare habiliments,  unconcealed  by  the  red  gown  of 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews— in  company  with  an 
old  Homer,  with  contractions,  and  a  tattered  Vir- 
gil, by  John  Hunter,  with  formidable  Latin  notes, 
he  thoughtfully  glides  along  the  bridges  to  his 
three-and-sixpenny-a-week  lodging  in  Cumberland 
Street — the  roy storing  High  School  boy,  with  his 
black,  brilliant  eye,  laughing  and  cracking  his 
jokes  about  Carson's  qui,  quae,  quod,  as  he  dances 
merrily  along  the  Regent  Bridge  to  his  Alma 
Mater;  the  chubby-cheeked  child,  tastefully  dressed, 


in  the  hand  of  a  smart  maid,  tripping  along  Great 
King  Street  to  the  Circus,  where  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  an  affectionate  smile  from  the  kind-hearted 
Musgrave — the  fair,  elegant  girl,  just  swelling  into 
womanhood,  emerging  from  Coates*  Crescent  or 
Abercromby  Place— with  L6visac  and  Wenderborn 
reposing  in  the  apex  of  the  brachial  triangle 
quietly  stealing  along  to  Moray  Place,  or  Miss 
Ponsonby's — the  brisk  shopkeeper,  or  the  re- 
spectable writer's  clerk  hurrying  along  Queen 
Street,  to  spend  his  half  hour  over  the-  morning 
papers,  and  exchange  his  "  Rienzi "  for  "  Ten 
Thousand  a  Tear."  Such  sights  as  these,  announc- 
ing as  they  do  the  immortal  aspirations  and  des- 
tinies of  man,  chain  us  with  exulting  hope  and 
solemn  thought,  and  render  Edinburgh,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  most  attractive  of  cities. 

Suppose  our  reader  follow  us  into  the  Uni- 
versity, we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
education  therein  pursued. 

Yonder  is  a  somewhat  uncombed  but  interesting- 
looking  lad,  evidently  fresh  from  the  country.  He 
is  going  to  the  First  Greek  Class,  over  which  Profes- 
sor Dunbar  presides.  Assembled  are  about  sixty 
or  seventy  students,  all  just  commencing  their  lite- 
rary curriculum.  The  majority  are  boys  between 
13  and  16,  and  a  large  minority  consists  of  indivi- 
duals pretty  far  advanced  in  life.  We  are  surprised 
at  this  dissimilarity  of  years;  but  it  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  boys  are  principally  from  the 
provinces;  and,  owing  either  to  narrow  circum- 
stances or  incompetent  parochial  instructors,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  take  the  Second  Greek  Class 
along  with  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and 
High  School.  The  older  students  are  either  side 
school  teachers,  qualifying  themselves  for  the  Govern- 
ment endowment,  or  young  men  who,  having  been 
engaged  in  business  for  some  time,  have  left  their 
callings  to  toil  their  way  to  distinction.  The  pro- 
fessor, aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  moBt  of  them  labour,  judiciously  begins  at  the 
beginning.  He  assumes  they  know  nothing  of 
Greek,  and  devotes  the  entire  session  to  initiating 
them  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language, 
and  the  simpler  portions  of  the  Collectanea  Minora. 
We  are  sorry  that  tho  state  of  our  preliminary  aca- 
demies in  the  provinces  should  render  such  an  ar- 
rangement necessary.  The  University  is  really  not 
the  place  for  teaching  the  grammar  and  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues. But  so  long  as  no  comparative  examination 
has  to  be  undergone  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  admission  to  the  first  classes,  the  plan  adopted 
is  both  necessary  and  proper.  But,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  young 
man,  he  never  will  regret  taking  this  First  Greek 
Class.  Every  difficulty  is  here  gradually  remov- 
ed ;  and  the  philosophic  principles  of  the  language 
being  fully  and  luminously  expounded,  a  solid 
basis  is  thereby  laid  for  a  stable  superstructure. 
We  have  known  many  Btudents,  who,  fancying 
themselves  qualified  to  enter  the  Second  Class, 
because  they  knew  the  conjugations  and  declen- 
sions, and  could  read  with  tolerable  facility  tho 
easier  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  have  deeply 
regretted  the  step  they  unadvisedly  took,  and  have 
found  in  their  future  studies  perpetual  obstacles 
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arising," which  thoy  had  then  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  remove  satisfactorily,  and  which 
might  easily  hare  been  avoided  by  a  few  months' 
attendance  at  the  Junior  Greek  Class.  It  is  a  pro- 
position requiring  no  demonstration,  that  if  the 
rudimental  and  original  facts  of  a  language  are 
not  thoroughly  mastered,  all  our  future  successive 
acquisitions  will  be  destitute  of  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  foundation.  It  is  incredible  with  what 
ease  and  pleasure  wo  continue  our  acquaintance 
with  a  tongue  with  whoso  laws  we  are  in- 
timately conversant.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  authors  with  horror, 
we  regard  them  with  satisfaction,  conscious  that, 
from  oar  previous  training,  we  have  a  key  to 
unlock  their  deepest  and  most  perplexing  intri- 
cacies. Even  the  choruses  of  Aristophanes,  and 
the  most  abstruse  dialogues  of  Plato,  present 
no  difficulties  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
attempt  the  solution.  In  addition  to  this  motive  for 
attending  the  First  Class,  we  have  another,  and  per- 
haps a  stronger,  to  urge.  The  schome  of  Professor 
Dunbar,  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
the  Greek  verb,  and  the  termination  of  nouns,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  comprehensive,  philoso- 
phic, and  satisfactory  theory  that  has  ever  been 
propounded,  and  on  this  score  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention, not  only  of  our  youth,  but  even  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholar.  In  this  class,  the 
merits  of  Dunbar  as  a  teacher  are  strikingly  dis- 
played. Born  in  humble  life,  endowed  with  no  bril- 
liant talents,  and  destitute  of  a  glowing  imagination, 
he  has  nevertheless  successfully  elevated  himself  to 
a  position  that  does  honour  to  his  country,  while 
it  amply  rewards  his  indefatigable  industry. 
The  same  patient  perseverance  that  achieved  his  tri- 
umphs in  the  study,  he  brings  along  with  him  to  the 
class-room.  He  lays  down  a  given  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  done  in  a  particular  way,  and  dur- 
ing a  specific  period.  No  coruscations  of  wit,  no 
irrelevant  dissertations,  divert  him  from  his  beaten 
track.  He  knows  his  route;  he  appreciates  the 
prize  at  its  termination ;  and,  therefore,  with  un- 
swerving constancy  and  religious  fidelity,  he  gradu- 
ally, but  certainly  and  securely,  moves  along  with 
his  pupils  at  his  side,  and  never  fails  to  conduct 
them  to  a  point  from  which  they  can  look  back 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  road  they  have  tra- 
velled. Every  winding  and  angle,  every  height 
and  hollow  it  exhibits,  is  now  perfectly  familiar  to 
them;  and,  all  unaided  and  alone,  they  feel  they 
could  retrace  every  stop  they  have  taken,  without 
the  smallest  fear  of  getting  bewildered  in  th,eir  jour- 
ney. This  we  conceive  to  be  the  perfection  of  teach 
ing,  the  grand  aim  and  end  to  which  all  the  efforts 
of  an  instructor  should  be  directed.  In  fine,  we 
conceive  Professor  Dunbar  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  University,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  public  teachers  of  which  our  city  can 
boast.  Leaving  his  class,  we  enter  that  of  Profes- 
sor Pillans,  where  we  find  the  same  set  of  students 
we  have  j ust  encountered  in  Dunbar's.  Mr.  Pillans, 
with  a  more  refined  taste  and  a  greater  degree  of 
imagination  than  the  Professor  of  Greek,  is,  not- 
withstanding, destitute  of  his  philosophical  depth, 
And  by  no  means  so  successful  as  a  teacher.    He 
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has  been  long  on  the  decline.  His  sun  is  rapidly 
westering;  but  he  has  struggled  well,  and  played 
his  part  with  considerable  skill.  His  brightest  davs 
were  at  the  High  School.  In  the  University  he  has 
never  secured  such  a  complete  organisation  of  his 
schemes  as  he  there  triumphantly,  and  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  educationists,  effected.  He  wastes 
too  much  time  in  pointing  out  minute  beauties  and 
petty  elegancies,  to  raw  lads  that  can  with  diffi- 
culty translate  CsDsar  or  Cornelius  Nepos.  He  is 
too  fond  of  displaying  his  acquaintance  with  English 
authors,  and  instructing  his  pupils  in  the  rules  of 
composition,  during  the  time  that  should  be  speat 
in  drilling  them  in  the  grammatical  exercises.  He 
doesn't  lay  the  same  foundation  as  Dunbar.  He 
expects  higher  attainments  before  entering  hit 
class,  and  hence  the  nn profitableness  of  his  prelec- 
tions. Let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  we  wish  to  dis- 
courage all  such  references  to  English  literature 
and  composition — far  from  it:  we  regret  that  the 
cross  lights  of  our  own  language  are  not  more  fre- 
quently brought  to  bear  on  the  obscurities  and  ano- 
malies of  other  tongues.  What  we  object  to  is  this, 
that  in  the  First  Class,  where  so  little  is  really  known 
of  the  essential  principles  of  Latin,  any  time  should 
be  otherwise  spent  than  in  conveying  to  the  stu- 
dents a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
it*  peculiar  laws  and  fundamental  idioms.  Were 
the  lectures  on  English  composition*  and  the  cri- 
tical expositions  of  obscure  passages  reserved  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  Senior  Class,  we  think  the 
system  adopted  by  Professor  Pillans  would  be  more 
prosperous  in  its  development,  and  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  in  its  results.  Them  is  much, 
however,  to  be  learned  in  the  Junior  Humanity 
Class,  and  no  one  will  regret  a  regular  attendance. 

Both  Dunbar  and  Pillans  deserve  to  be  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  connection  with  the  struggles  of 
the  numerous  indigent  but  meritorious  youths  that 
annually  repair  to  their  classes.  Animated  by  a 
generous  ambition,  and  urged  on  by  an  irrepressible 
consciousness  of  power,  they  leave  their  counters 
and  workshops,  to  fit  themselves,  by  a  course  of 
academical  study,  for  the  higher  and  more  intel- 
lectual walks  of  life.  To  these  Dunbar  and  Pil- 
lans pay  the  utmost  attention,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  their  views.  Personally,  we 
are  acquainted  with  several  young  men  who,  but 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  they  received 
from  these  professors,  would  have  been  obliged,  by 
the  fell  force  of  straitened  means,  to  return  again  to 
their  professions,  and  who  have  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  parochial  schools,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  periodical  press. 

Moving  along  towards  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  university,  we  come  to  the  class-room  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics.  It  is  twelve  o  clock,  and 
his  first  year  students  are  assembled.  He  is  found 
demonstrating  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid.  He 
will  be  occupied  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
session  with  geometry,  and  towards  the  close  he  will 
examine  the  outlines  of  trigonometry,  and  the  conic 
sections.  This  year  an  admirable  basis  is  formed 
for  the  two  succeeding  years  of  his  course ;  and 
with  a  yory  slight  acquaintance  with  mathematical 
science,  this  class  may  be  taken  with  great  ad- 
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vantage.  It  m  carefully  and  successfully  taught 
Mr.  Kelland  is  a  most  amiable  man,  and  if  we 
except  John  Wilson,  more  universally  beloved  than 
an  j  ether  member  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  This  secures 
the  attention  of  the  students  ;  and  with  his  vast 
and  varied  mathematical  knowledge,  communicated 
in  the  most  lucid,  elegant,  and  graceful  form,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  Professor 
Kelland  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornament*,  but  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
instrnctersof  which  the  university  can  boast*  These 
three  classes  complete,  in  genera),  the  circle  of  first 
year  studies  ;  and  in  all  of  them,  on  the  whole,  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  no  better  introduction  to 
literature  and  science  can  be  desired  than  they 
afford. 

Ascending  the  staircase  from  the  Greek  class- 
room, we  find  ourselves  in  tbe  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
students,  who,  by  their  brisk  chatter,  neatly  ar- 
ranged neckcloth,  spaa-new  paletot,  and  affcoted 
leek  of  penetration  and  discernment,  as  you  pass, 
indicate  pretty  clearly  that  they  have  lived  a  ses- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  have  cracked  a  great  many 
college  jokes,  played  a  good  many  clever  pranks, 
and  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  their  course,  with 
a  capful  of  prosperous  wind  in  their  sails,  which 
bids  fair  to  carry  them  in  safety  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  We  enter  with  them  the  olass  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Logic  and  metaphysics  are 
here  taught,  and  taught  in  a  manner  unrivalled  in 
any  university,  either  British  or  foreign.  Possessed 
of  extraordinary  stores  of  erudition,  supereminent 
metaphysical  acumen,  great  originality  of  concep- 
tion, boundless  resources  of  perspicuous  and  force- 
ful diction,  the  Professor  of  logic  is  universally  ad- 
mired and  valued.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  him  the  only  philosopher  that  at  the 
present  moment  adequately  sustains  the  reputation 
of  the  Scottish  school. 

To  the  regret  of  every  true  friend  of  science,  Sir 
William  was  attacked  a  few  years  ago  with  a  vio- 
lent paralytic  seizure,  which  threatened  to  render 
him  a  wreck  for  life;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  he  is 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  teach  his  class  with 
nearly  as  much  vigour  as  formerly.  When  he  pub- 
lishes his  system  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  we  are 
confident  that  an  heir-loom  will  be  presented  to 
the  world,  which  will  descend  with  the  admiration 
of  posterity  to  latest  generations. 

The  other  classes,  generally  attended  by  a  second 
yeax  student,  are  the  second  or  third  mathematics, 
according  to  his  previous  attainments,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  are  taught,  with  the  same  vigour 
and  success  as  in  the  first,  Algebra,  and  some  de- 
partments of  the  higher  mathematics;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus;  the 
second  or  third  Greek,  where  the  student  is  intro- 
duced in  the  one  to  Homer,  Xeaophon,  Plato,  and 
Sophocles;  and  in  the  other  to  Thucydides,  Demos- 
thenes, Aesehines,  and  Aristophanes.  Sometimes 
the  student  desiderates  in  the  Greek  Professor, 
when  teaching  the  oratorical  and  poetic  composi- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  that  rapt  enthusiasm  and 
ardent  fancy  whifch  are  calculated  to  inspire  a 
laating  admiration,  and  a  bright  classical  remiuis- 
cance^for  whieh  Sir.  Daniel  ftandford,  and  others 


*  of  his  school,  were  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
This  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced 
by  the  patient  assiduity,  and  the  extensive  erudi- 
tion with  which  the  authors  are  explained  and 
illustrated.  Tbe  second  Latin  is  usually  taken 
in  this  year  by  those  students  that  attended  the 
first  classes  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  by  almost 
all  tbe  youths  from  the  High  School  and  Academy. 
The  M  Eulogae  Ciceronian ae,"  lately  issued  by  Mr. 
Pillans,  along  with  the  higher  classics,  form  the 
staple  study  of  the  session.  This  olass  is  well 
taught.  The  students  greatly  relish  tbe  elegant 
lectures  which  the  accomplished  professor  deli  vera 
on  Wednesdays.  They  are  replete  with  interest, 
and  pregnant  with  improvement. 

Following  a  current  of  youths,  on  whose  counte- 
nances delighted  expectation  is  apparent,  towards 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  quadrangle,  we 
are  seated  in  the  sacred  class  room  of  John  Wilson: 
we  say  sacred,  because  hallowed  by  the  lofty  inspi- 
rations of  genius.     The  students  sit  with  as  much 
eagerness  and  intensity  of  interest  as  the  habitues  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  when  some  star  is 
about  to  reveal  the  creationsof  Shakspeare;  and  they 
are  not  disappoiuted.    They  do  not  expect  profound 
metaphysics  or  original  speculations  in  ethical  philo- 
sophy.    They  expect  the  passions  to  be  depicted  is 
their  darkest  sublimity,andthoaffections  in  their  soft- 
est lustre ;  and  their  hopes  are  more  than  realised. 
Thousands  of  youths,  we  believe,  have  gone  from 
that  class-room  into  the  busy  marts  of  commerce, 
and  the  quieter  spheres  of  the  learned  professions, 
imbued  with  those  sentiments   of  generosity,  and 
those  tastes  for  literature,  that  have  shed  the  bright- 
est charms  around  the  dull  realities  of  life.    Though 
Wilson  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  thinker 
in  moral 8,  he  yet  presents  a  clear,  judicious,  and 
philosophical,  exposition  of  all  tbe  great  theories 
that  have  been  promulgated  to  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  beautiful  criticisms  and  illus- 
trations.    Along  with  this  class,  the  metaphysics 
of  Hamilton  are  studied,  at  once  novel  and  pro- 
found.    Guided  by  a  large  number  of  advanced 
students,  we  enter  the  class  of  Professor  Forbes. 
These  are  in  their  fourth  year.     Prepared  by  Mr. 
Kelland  during  the  previous  parts  of  their  course, 
they    can    now    fully  appreciate    the   high    ma- 
thematical   disquisitions    of    Forbes    on    statics, 
dynamics,     optics,   hydraulics,  &c.      Mr.   Forbes 
is    signally    successful    in  tuition.       He  seldom 
reads  his  lectures,    except  when   any   peculiarly 
knotty  point  is  under  discussion.    His  oral  instruc- 
tions are  characterised  by  great  perspicuity,  depth, 
and  force.     Though  frequently  discoursing  on  the 
most  abstruse  topics,  he  never  commit?,  even  in 
the  longest  and  most  involved  periods,  the  slightest 
grammatical  or  verbal  error.     His  diction  is  singu- 
larly transparent  and  correct;   so   that  even  the 
humblest  intellect,  if  properly  trained  before  enter- 
ing his  class,  can  easily  understand  him.     From 
Forbes  we  pass  into  the  class  of  Professor  Aytoun, 
where  rhetoric  and  the  belles  Uttres  are  taught. 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  not  been  long  in  the  chair,  but  the 
specimen  we  have  already  had  of  him  gives  good 
promise  of  his  filling  it  with  as  much  distinction  as 
his  accomplished  predecessor,  Mr,  Spalding,    His 
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lectures,  however,  may  be  characterised  generally 
at  more  brilliant  than  solid,  more  imaginative  than 
speculative,  more  pretty  than  profound,  more  inge- 
nious than  philosophic.  As  an  author,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  "Lays  of  tho  Cavaliers/'  a  book 
which,  though  distinguished  by  excessive  cleverness, 
is  by  no  means  a  secure  basis  on  which  to  erect  his 
claims  to  immortality.  There  is  still  another  class 
in  the  faculty  of  arts  to  which  we  should  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  students,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  professor  of  music.  It  may  be  taken 
at  any  stage  of  the  curriculum,  and  will  amply  re- 
ward their  diligent  attendance.  Perhaps  there  is 
little  philosophic  depth  in  Donaldson,  little  Pytha- 
gorean acuteness  in  treating  mathematically  the  the- 
ory of  music,  but  there  is  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  science,  and  an  elegance  of 
mind  that  communicates  its  principles  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  form.  His  experimenting 
apparatus  constitutes  a  very  attractive  feature  in 
the  business  of  this  class. 

Having  completed  this  circle  of  studies,  the  young 
man  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  on  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity.  The 
faculty  of  medicine,  in  particular,  presents  at  this 
moment  peculiar  attractions.  The  names  of  Gregory, 
Balfour,  Simpson,  and  Millar,  are  well  known  in  me- 
dical science.  In  the  divinity  hall,  Dr.  John  Lee 
and  Dr.  Robertson  are  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors. The  worthy  principal,  whose  form  is  wasted 
with  age,  still  manages  to  lecture  with  considerable 
vigour.  Erudition,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  compositions.  The 
professor  of  divinity  and  church  history  is  somewhat 
harsh  and  heavy ;  but,  withal,  solid,  sound,  and 
instructive.  In  the  faculty  of  law,  the  average 
talent  is  to  be  found. 

In  some  future  article  we  may  give  a  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  our  educational  institutes, 
subordinate  to  the  university,  with  sketches  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  masters, 
and  their  respective  claims  to  public  support.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  close  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Free  Church  College  and  the  Philosophical 
Institution.  The  system  of  theological  training 
adopted  in  the  Free  Church  Hall  is  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  tho  ends  of  its  institution.  De- 
prived in  its  infancy  of  the  illustrious  Chalmers 
and  the  venerated  Welch,  it  has  had  to  struggle 
with  considerable  difficulties.  No  two  men  iu 
Scotland  could  be  found  adequate  to  discharge, 
with  similar  ability  and  effect,  the  offices  of  these 
distinguished  divines.  The  choice  of  the  church, 
however,  fell  at  last  upon  Drs.  Buchanan  and 
Cunningham,  as  the  most  likely  individuals  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  In  this  she  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  extensive  learning,  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  crystalline  transparency  of  intellect, 
which  characterises  James  Buchanan,  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  ;  and 
the  scholastic  learning,  logical  power,  and  meta- 
physical acumen,  for  which  Dr.  Cunningham  is  so 
remarkable,  render  him  singularly  successful  in 
teaching  polemical  divinity.  The  chair  of  Hebrew 
is  well  filled.  As  an  Orientalist,  Dr.  Duncan 
is  not    excelled   by  any  British    scholar.      His 


prelections,  though  somewhat  nnsystematie  and 
irregular,  owing  to  his  singular  idiosyiieracMS, 
are  extremely  valuable,  particularly  to  those  who 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language  be- 
fore joining  his  class.  The  chair  of  exigetical  theo- 
logy is  likewise  well  filled — Dr.  Black,  it  is  well 
known,  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  lin- 
guists of  the  present  day.  Moral  philosophy  and 
logic  are  also  taught  to  literary  students,  as  pre- 
liminaries to  theological  study.  Mr.  M'Dougal 
ably  discharges  the  duties  of  his  chair;  and  Mr. 
Fraser,  though  young,  has  given  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  superior  power.  But  the  man  most  to 
our  taste  is  Dr.  Fleming,  the  professor  of  natural 
science,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  author  of  several  stan- 
dard works  on  soology.  He  is  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world.  He  is  the  best  specimen  we  ever 
met  of  a  real  Scottish  philosopher,  of  the  Beid 
school.  Thoroughly  Baconian  in  his  modes  of 
reasoning,  and  intimately  conversant  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  he  invariably  exhibits  first 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
and  then  the  laws  of  the  case,  which  bind  them  up 
into  a  compact,  uniform,  and  synthetic  whole.  The 
caustic  humour  and  genial  common  sense  that 
run  through  all  his  lectures,  render  him  the  most 
pleasant  of  instructors,  and  the  universal  favourite 
of  his  students. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  who  has  been  recently  appoint- 
ed to  the  chair  of  junior  divinity,  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated early  this  month,  and  though  little  known  to 
the  public  by  any  remarkable  production,  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements  are  of  such  an  order  as  to 
warrant  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 
future  career.  With  such  admirable  machinery,  the 
Free  Church  College  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  efficient  theological  institutes  in  the  country. 

There  is  one  man  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  of  whose  talents  and  learning  we  entertain 
the  highest  opinion,  and  who,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,  is  fitted  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  a  professor — we  mean  Dr. 
Hetherington.  His  work  on  Church  History  is  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  vigorous  thought  and  refined 
fancy,  and  evinces  a  power  capable  of  achieving 
much  greater  things.  His  earlier  and  smaller 
books  are  marked  by  singular  originality  of  con- 
ception, fecundity  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of 
diction.  Full  of  information  on  all  topics,  and 
delighted  to  impart  it  to  every  inquirer,  you  can- 
not be  in  his  society  an  hour  without  remarking  his 
extraordinary  qualifications  to  be  an  academic 
instructor.  Though  the  church  might  be  deprived 
by  such  an  appointment  of  one  of  her  best  preach- 
ers, yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  so  long  as 
Hetherington  does  not  occupy  a  professor's  chair,  he 
is  neither  making  the  most  of  his  talents,  normoving 
in  that  sphere  for  which  he  is  so  manifestly  adapted. 
Before  this  reaches  our  readers,  Professor  Wilson, 
the  president  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  will 
have  delivered  his  introductory  address.  The  bill  of 
fare  for  the  winter  is  uncommonly  good,  consisting 
of  seven  separate  courses  on  subjects  of  universal 
interest,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lee* 
turers  of  the  day.    Along  with  George  H.  Lewes 
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and  Br.  Samuel  Brown,  J.  Q.  Wetherbee,  and 
Charles  C.  Clarke,  A.  J.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Gairdner, 
we  find  a  name  associated  with  which  the  public 
are  as  yet  bat  partially  acquainted — that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Grieve  Clarke.  This  young  man  is  little 
known  beyond  the  sphere  of  student  life.  He  has 
written  a  few  articles  in  some  of  our  periodicals,  and 
published  a  few  essays  and  introductory  addresses 
composed  for  literary  and  religious  societies,  but  as 
a  public  lecturer  he  has  never  hitherto  appeared. 
From  what  we  know  of  his  intellectual  calibre,  ac- 
quisitions, and  industry,  we  look  forward  to  his 
course  with  much  interest.  With  the  subject, 
"  Hungary,  and  Hungarian  Struggles,"  he  must 
be  intimately  conversant,  having  resided  on  the 
Continent  for  the  last  two  years,  where  he  has  had 
every  facility  for  procuring  correct  information,  and 
forming  an  unbiassed  opinion  respecting  the  real 
principles  of  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  move- 


ments. Beforehand,  therefore,  we  can  assure  the 
frequenters  of  Queen  Street  Hall  that  no  exhibi- 
tion will  be  more  satisfactory  and  triumphant  than 
that  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  lectures,  there  are 
classes  for  German,  French,  &c,  conducted  by 
eminent  masters,  which  we  would  recommend  to  all 
young  men  engaged  in  business,  or  in  offices,  who 
may  have  a  few  hours  to  devote  twice  or  thrice 
every  week  to  mental  improvement.  Of  the  merits 
of  this  institution  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Its 
great  design  is  to  popularise  science  and  literature, 
and  thus  to  elevate  and  refine  the  middle  classes  of 
metropolitan  society.  Such  an  object  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  must  command  the  approbation  of 
every  enlightened  friend  of  education. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal  institutes 
which  commence  their  session  in  Edinburgh  in  No- 
vember. 


THERE   AND   BACK  AGAIN. 

A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY, 

SY     JAMES    AUGUSTUS    ST.    JOHN, 
Author  of  "  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece/'  "  Margaret  B&Tenscroft,"  "  Egypt  and  Mohammed  All/'  tee. 

(Continued  from  page  670.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  GODDESS  ARTEMIS. 

Have  you  ever  looked  upon  the  Mediterranean? 
If  not,  you  can  scarcely  imagine  the  pleasure  I  felt 
next  morning  at  breakfast.  I  took  it  in  my  bed- 
room, as  appears  to  be  the  custom  in  Italy.  It  was, 
I  suppose,  about  eight  o'clock  when  Gianetta  came  in 
with  the  coffee,  and  all  the  other  requisites.  I  was 
sitting  at  a  table  reading — what  do  you  imagine  P 
Not  the  "Pastor  Fido,"  or  the  "Aininta,"  or  the 
"Orlando  Inammorato,"  or  any  other  outbreak  of 
human  passion.  No !  I  was  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  had  just  got  to  those  verses  where,  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  is  pouring  forth  his 
blessings  upon  mankind. 

I  can  never  read  or  hear  that  sermon  without  a 
thrill  of  delight,  which  I  would  denominate  holy,  could 
I  venture  to  apply  such  an  epithet  to  anything  con- 
nected with  my  own  feelings.  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful,"  says  the  sermon,  "for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy;"  and  then  rising  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  expectation,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God !" 

Shall  see  God  P  I  took  the  book,  and,  turning  it 
round,  laid  it  gently  on  the  table,  open  as  it  was. 
Plato,  who  had  line  ideas  in  his  way,  observes,  some- 
where in  his  dialogues,  that  man's  happiness  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  how  is  this  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  P  By  purifying  our  hearts  from 
all  that  is  low,  and  mean,  and  selfish ;  or  kindling  the 
torch  of  love  in  them,  so  that  it  may  burn  out  and 
destroy  all  the  unwholesome  vapours  and  gases  that 
habitually  prevail  there,  and  render  them  clean 
and  neat  little  tabernacles  fit  for  such  knowledge  to 
dwell  in. 


» 


This,  I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  pure  in  heart. 
Not  that  we  can,  any  of  us,  become  entirely  free  from 
stain,  but  that  we  may  learn  so  to  love  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  to  wish  them  all  the  good  that  charity 
itself  could  desire  for  them.  All  those  are  pure  in 
heart  who  have  turned  selfishness  out  of  doors.  That 
is  the  cardinal  pollution  of  humanity.  When  this 
film  has  been  removed  from  our  eyes,  we  see  God 
everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  love  we  bear  towards 
our  fellow-creatures. 

While  Gianetta  went  on  laying  the  breakfast  things 
— which,  observing  I  was  in  a  meditative  humour,  she 
did  softly  and  silently — I  took  up  the  book  again,  and 
went  on  with  the  sermon.  If  there  be  any  one  who 
can  read  it  without  being  deeply  moved,  without  feel- 
ing the  delicious  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  beaming 
in  his  eyes,  I  may  admire  his  philosophy,  but  can 
never  envy  him  his  feelings.  In  those  divine  words 
we  discover  the  point  of  contact  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

"  Gianetta,"  said  I,  "  have  you  ever  read  the  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  ?" 

"No,"  answered  she,  "but  I  have  heard  a  good 
friar  preach  upon  it  ?" 

"And  what  did  he  say  ?"  inquired  I. 

"Ah,  Signor !"  exclaimed  she,  "much  more  than 
I  can  remember ;  but  he  concluded,  I  recollect,  with 
these  words,  'Little  children,  love  one  another I'" 

"And  do  you  obey  the  precept,  Gianetta?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she ;  "I  love  everybody  \" 

"Then  you  love  me,  Gianetta,"  I  observed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  take  that  book,  and  while  I  am 
out,  read  it — it  will  do  you  good,    Begin  with  the 
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sermon  on  tbe  Mount ;  and  if  you  end  with  it,  it  is 
no  matter — you  may  read  it  for  ever." 

She  promised  to  follow  my  advice,  and  left  me  to 
enjoy  my  coffee.  Imagine  a  pretty  breakfast  table, 
neatly  laid  out  in  a  handsome  light  room,  with  a  bed 
on  one  side,  and  an  old-fashioned  wardrobe,  reaching 
up  to  the  ceiling,  on  the  other.  The  window  thrown 
wide  open  discovered  to  me  the  bright  blue  sea,  its 
millions  of  leaping  wares  gleaming  and  glittering  in 
the  sunshine.  It  was  so  blue  tliat  the  eye  could  not 
distinguish  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sea  ended  and  the  sky  began.  Earth  and  heaven 
seemed  to  be  united  with  each  other.  Besides,  the  sea 
has  an  intelligible  voice  in  it,  or  rather  myriads  of 
voices ;  for,  as  you  listen,  you  can  hear  a  gentle  mur- 
mur creeping  along  its  whole  surface.  And  what 
freshness  does  the  breeze  steal  from  it,  when,  after 
having  travelled  indefatigably  for  thousands  of  miles, 
it  just  pauses,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment,  to  gambol  in 
at  your  bed  room  window,  and  out  again ! 

I  can  listen  for  hours  to  the  rippling  and  dashing  of 
the  gentle  waves  upon  the  beach.  God  knows  how 
often  they  have  been  compared  to  the  ever-moving 
particles  in  the  flight  of  ages,  every  advance  of  which 
conceals  some  part  of  our  existence  for  ever  from  us. 
The  sands  of  our  life  are  every  moment  overflowed  by 
the  unebbing  waves  of  time,  which,  though  they  look 
smiling  as  they  come  on,  are  stern  and  unpitying  as 
destiny.  Where  now  are  the  golden  shores  of  youth  ? 
Where  those  happy  and  glittering  expanses,  on  which 
the  eye  might  have  dwelt  in  rapture  for  ever  P  Sub- 
merged beneath  the  flood;  and  the  eye  that  saw  them 
shall  see  them  no  more !  We  are  devoured  by  time. 
The  narrow,  little  isthmus  we  stand  upon  is  rocked 
and  shaken  by  two  oceans,  each  ready  to  engulph  us. 

Thoughts  like  these  engender  melancholy ;  but  it 
is  a  soft  and  soothing  melancholy,  which,  in  the  south, 
docs  not  oppress  one.  Nature  is  there  so  genial  that 
we  experience  little  reluctance  to  go  to  sleep  for  ever 
on  her  lap.  In  the  north  she  is  cold  and  repulsive, 
and  your  soul  revolts  at  the  idea  of  melting  away  into 
the  elements,  which  seems  equivalent  to  being  bound 
up  in  thick-ribbed  ice  to  all  eternity. 

Gianetta  had  come  in  and  gone  out  several  times, 
without  my  particularly  noticing  her.  At  length  she 
entered  ushering  in  the  priest,  with  whom,  as  I  just 
then  remembered,  I  was  going  that  morning  to  see  a 
picture  of  Artemis.  Our  greeting  was  short  and 
hearty ;  much  heartier  than  any  one  would  suppose 
who  considered,  in  a  northern  sense,  how  little  we 
knew  of  each  other.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  facing  the  window ;  and  Gianetta, 
without  saying  a  word,  fetched  a  cup,  poured  him  out 
some  coffee,  and  presented  it  to  him.  It  was  exactly 
what  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  she  did  it  without 
prompting.  While  this  little  process  was  going  on, 
the  priest  and  I  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation. 
I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  his  jolly  face  and  portly  figure, 
there  seemed  so  much  repose  and  contentment  in  them 
both. 

I  know  not  upon  what  principle  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  persons  generally  from  the  north — 
and  myself  among  the  number — experience  everywhere 
a  sort  of  restlessness,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
composed.  We  even  meditate  in  an  uneasy  position ; 
always  seeming  as  if  w*  were  ready  to  dart  off  after 


the  first  attractive  object.  We  even  tie  uneasily  m 
our  beds,  as  if  it  were  not  a  pleasure,  bat  a  duty,  with 
the  performance  of  which  we  would  willingly  dispense 
if  we  could.  With  the  Italians,  and,  stiil  more,  with 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  tropics,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. They  are  always  at  their  ease;  and,  waking 
or  sleeping,  throw  themselves — somewhat  listlessly, 
perhaps — into  graceful  and  comfortable  positions, 
which  they  never  seem  desirous  of  quitting. 

My  friend  the  priest,  as  he  sat  opposite  me,  was  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  what  I  mean.  He  held  himself 
bolt  upright  in  his  ehair,  and,  resting  one  hand  on  either 
knee,  looked  as  happy  as  an  archbishop.  His  black 
soutane  reached  from  his  neck  to  his  feet,  and  a  little 
white  band  of  lawn  depended  down  the  breast  in  front, 
forming  a  sort  of  delicate  pillow  for  his  jolly,  round 
chin  to  repose  on.  He  had  good,  massive  features, 
as  most  Italians  have ;  and  his  dark  eyes,  somewhat 
encroached  upon  by  fiat,  twinkled  merrily  beneath  his 
bald,  shining  forehead.  He  was  probably  about  sixty, 
but  as  hale  and  active  as  if  he  had  been  only  forty. 
Our  conversation,  which  I  do  not  set  down  here, 
turned 'on  the  arts,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  so  that  he  was 
really  learned  on  the  subject. 

Presently  we  got  up,  descended  the  stairs,  and  pro- 
ceeded together  towards  the  church,  where  we  were 
to  behold  the  Arcadian  goddess.  Most  persons  who 
remember  the  history  of  Genoa  are  struck  painfalfy 
by  the  mournful  quietness  you  now  encounter  in  its 
streets.  Its  palaces  are  uninhabited — its  markets 
unfrequented — its  warehouses  empty — its  wharfs  and 
quays  neglected,  and  dilapidated.  The  few  people 
you  meet  seem  as  if  they  had  no  business  to  be  there. 
I  am  fond  of  bustle,  and  like  to  meet  everywhere  a 
repetition  of  the  streets  of  London — thronged,  noisy, 
full  of  life — where  every  man  seems  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  You  feel  that 
there  is  plenty  of  business  and  activity  there;  and 
while  men  are  busy  and  active,  they  are  happy. 

Genoa,  however,  has  had  its  day — has  been,  and 
ceased  to  be,  a  republic;  and  is  now  the  miserable 
prey  of  a  miserable  monarchy.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
at  its  poverty  and  torpor.  It  has  committed  the 
worst  sin  in  politics — it  has  forfeited  its  indepen- 
dence. May  dulness  and  desertion,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  brood  over  its  streets,  till  it  shall  once  more 
resolve  on  dreaming  the  dream  of  liberty,  which  is, 
after  all,  by  far  the  pleasantest  we  can  dream  in  this 
world. 

When  we  got  to  the  church,  my  spirit  mechani- 
cally emerged  from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  expe- 
rienced that  soothing  influence  which  everything  con- 
nected with  religion  is  calculated  to  exert.  We 
dipped  our  fingers  in  the  holy  water;  we  touched  our 
foreheads,  and  then  making  our  way  towards  an  ele- 
gant little  chapel,  stood  before  the  picture  we  had 
come  to  see.  The  reader  will  be  disappointed,  I 
know,  though  I  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  far 
exceeded  my  expectations;  but  the  pen — at  least  my 
pen — is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  translating  the  silent 
language  of  art  into  words. 

That,  however,  was  the  first,  and  the  last  time,  I 
have  seen  the  goddess  Artemis.  In  the  landscape 
that  surrounded  her — if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  a 
landscape — there  was  a  profusion  of  savage  grandeur; 
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rocks,  dotted  with  cold  pine  trees  and  creepers,  rose 
on  the  right  and  left  far  into  the  bright  blue  sky; 
while  in  front  opened  a  gloomy  ravine,  inhabited  by 
dense  shadows  from  hnge  over-arching  trees.  Beneath, 
a  small  pure  stream  went  rippling  and  flashing  over  its 
pebbly  bed,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  In  the 
foreground  was  a  small  basin  of  the  purest  water,  sur- 
rounded by  grassy  banks,  enamelled  with  flowers. 

And  there  stood  the  goddess,  perfectly  alone.  She 
bad  undressed  for  the  bath,  but  still  stood  clothed 
with  chastity,  as  with  a  garment.  Never  did  there 
exist  a  wore  triumphant  representation  of  maiden 
purity.  Beautiful  sbe  was  in  countenance,  and  in 
form ;  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  which  merely 
seemed  to  have  put  on  matter  that  it  might  become 
visible.  The  eyes  were  blue,  the  hair  auburn; 
but  instead  of  /ailing  negligently  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  it  was  gathered  up  in  a  net,  tight  about  the 
head.  All  the  form  was  braced,  and  firm  as  marble. 
No  passion  had  ever  breathed  over  it,  to  soften  or 
relax  a  single  fibre.  Innocence  and  virtue  were  in 
every  feature,  and  with  these  was  united  the  most 
perfect  sense  of  happiness.  Her  look  was  partly  at 
the  sky,  partly  at  the  earth,  and  the  loveliness  of  both 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  her  nature,  and  made  her, 
indeed,  a  goddess.  If  auy  work  of  human  hand — if 
any  creation  of  human  fancy  could  justify  idolatry,  it 
would  be  the  goddess  Artemis — the  noblest  and  most 
exquisite  of  mythological  beings.  It  represented  the 
unsullied  thought  of  youth,  the  celestial  harmony  of 
the  spirit  before  a  single  breeze  from  the  world  of 
passion  has  disturbed  or  ruffled  it. 

41  Well,"  exclaimed  my  friend  the  priest,  when  we 
had  gazed  for  some  time  on  the  picture  in  silence,  "  is 
not  that  a  work  worthy  of  the  Italian  pencil?  and  is 
it,  think  you,  out  of  plaoe  in  a  church?" 

"No  saint  «in  the  calendar,"  I  replied,  "though 
draped  from  head  to  foot,  is  so  suggestive  of  holy  and 
poetical  thoughts  as  that  same  Pagan  goddess." 
"  I  fear  not,"  said  he. 

"When  you  look  at  her,"  observed  I,  "  you  perceive 
that  she  is  neither  wife  nor  mother,  but  pure  infancy 
dilated  to  the  dimensions  of  womanhood/' 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  and  I  think 
that  some  angel  must  have  sat  to  the  painter.  When 
I  am  inclined  to  be  discontented,  or  worldly-minded, 
or  mean,  as  I  sometimes  am,  I  come  here,  and  look  at 
that  picture,  and  the  effect  is  miraculous.  I  go  away 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  also  in  some  sort  reconciled 
to  myself  because  I  have  the  grace  to  be  so  ashamed. 
Art  is  good,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  it  thus  exalts  us  to 
the  level  of  the  pure  and  beautiful.  I  think  God 
must  have  meant  all  women  to  be  like  that,  and  I  know 
not  how  it  happens  that  they  are  different." 

"  All  are  not  different,  my  friend, "  I  replied.     "  In 

your  passage  through  life  you  sometimes  meet  with 

forms  as  beautiful,  eyes  as  bright,  and  souls  as  pure." 

The  priest  shook  his  head,  and,  without  uttering 

another  word,  led  the  way  out  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  INNKEEPER'S  WIFE. 

How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  at  Genoa  I  was 
seized  with  an  unsociable  fit,  which  made  me  decline 
dining  at  the  table  d'hote  or  sitting  much  in  the  coffee- 
room,  or  being  otherwise  in,  company  of  any  kind.    I 


preferred  being  alone,  and  strolled  about  the  city  and 
its  environs,  without  making  a  single  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  my  old  sailor  friend  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. The  only  person  who  at  all  interested  me 
was  the  priest,  and  he  seemed  to  have  occupations 
which  took  up  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 

I  had  brought  with  mc  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  persons  of  distinction ;  among  others,  to  the 
Marchtse  Negri,  who  possessed  the  most  beautiful 
garden  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  From  its  mag- 
nificent terrace,  shaded  by  some  of  the  largest  orange 
trees  in  Northern  Italy,  you  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  views  in  the  world,  over  the  city,  its  environs, 
and  the  sea.  His  villa  stood  so  high  up  the  hill  as 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  country,  though  still  in  the 
city ;  and  as  you  paced  the  terrace  you  had  beneath 
your  feet  an  ocean  of  verdure,  sweeping  away  on 
the  left  to  join  the  woods;  while  on  the  right, 
the  buildings,  houses,  palaces,  churches,  and  church- 
towers  descended,  terrace  below  terrace,  to  the  margin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  lay  there  heaving  and 
panting  in  the  sunshine  like  a  living  thing. 

But  who  does  not  know  that  the  charm  of  what 
you  look  at  issues  from  yourself?  I  was  discon- 
tented, so,  though  I  could  not  but  allow  that  the  land- 
scape was  lovely,  I  did  not  enjoy  it,  and  yet  a  soft 
perfume  breaking  from  the  orange  trees  filled  the  air 
with  an  intoxicating  influence.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  been  happy.  As  it  was,  I 
hurried  my  examination  of  the  gardens,  and  returned 
to  my  inn. 

"  I  will  dine  in  my  own  room  to-day,"  said  I,  on 
entering,  to  Gianetta.  It  was  all  the  same  to  her,  or, 
if  anything,  perhaps  she  preferred  waiting  on  me  there, 
as  she  loved  chatting,  and  I  was  generally  inclined  to 
indulge  her.  This  day,  however,  I  was  sadly  oat  of 
humour,  and  when  she  came  up  to  lay  the  cloth  I 
remained  as  silent  as  a  post.  I  could  not  read,  I  could 
not  smoke,  I  could  not  talk — I  was  good  for  nothing. 
When  at  length  dinner  came,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
eat  at  all  events,  and  somehow  Gianetta  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  bring  me  a  bottle  of  exquisite  wine. 
When  I  had  drunk  three  or  four  glasses,  I  grew 
ashamed  of  my  taciturnity,  and  was  just  about  to  begin 
making  some  amends  for  it,  when  I  heard  a  child  cry 
in  the  room  immediately  over  head. 
Whose  baby  is  that  ?"  inquired  I. 
It  is  my  mamma's,"  answered  she. 

A  new  light  immediately  dawned  upon  me.  Gia- 
netta, whom  I  had  hitherto  treated  as  a  servant,  was, 
then,  the  daughter  of  the  house!  It  could  not  be 
helped.  She  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
and  was,  in  fact,  one  to  me. 

"Has  your  mamma  many  children,  Gianetta?"  in* 
quired  I. 

"  Exactly  eight,"  answered  she.  "  I  am  the  eldest, 
and  am  eighteen ;  and  the  one  you  just  heard  cry  is 
the  youngest.     It  is  five  months  old." 

"I  wish  you  would  fetch  it  down  to  me,"  said  I;  "I  am 
fond  of  children,  and  it  would  amuse  me  to  nurse  it." 

Gianetta  smiled,  looked  extremely  pleased,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  room. 

I  should  have  observed  that,  it  being  dark,  I  had 
dined  by  candle  light,  and  had  just  taken  out  a  cigar, 
with  the  intention  of  smoking.  Expecting  the  advent 
of  the  baby,  I  now  laid  it  uolighfed  on  the  table. 
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Gianetta  soon  made  her  appearance,  bringing  in  her 
mamma  and  the  child. 

"My  daughter  tells  me,"  said  the  innkeeper's  wife, 
"  that  yon  are  fond  of  children,  and  would  like  to  amuse 
yourself  by  nursing  my  little  bambino.  There,"  added 
she,  holding  out  the  child  towards  me — "  it  is  a  fine 
boy,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is  perfectly  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  taking  it 
from  her,  and  gazing  on  its  sweet  and  smiling  face. 
All  children  in  all  countries  will  come  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose they  find  something  congenial  in  my  character, 
and  detect  it  by  my  looks.  At  all  events,  they  never 
pay  me  the  compliment  to  be  afraid  of  me,  but,  con- 
cluding that  I  was  born  to  amuse  and  play  with  them, 
take  possession  of  my  whole  faculties  at  once,  without 
the  slightest  ceremony. 

I  requested  both  mother  and  daughter  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  Gianetta  could  not, 
however,  break  so  easily  through  the  force  of  habit, 
and  politely  declined ;  but  her  mamma  accepted  both 
the  chair  and  the  wine,  and  while  I  held  her  sweet 
little  boy  on  my  knee,  and  allowed  him  to  amuse  him- 
self by  playing  with  my  beard  and  mustachoes,  entered, 
though  somewhat  timidly,  into  conversation  with  me. 
She  was  a  small,  delicate  woman,  of  about  thirty-five,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  been  formerly  pretty.  But  she  was 
faded  now,  both  in  form  and  face.  It  struck  me  that 
she  was  not  a  Genoese,  though  I  knew  not  from  what 
part  of  Italy  she  could  have  come.  I  inquired.  She 
said  she  was  a  Venetian,  and  added,  with  a  peculiar 
sadness  of  tone,  that,  notwithstanding  her  present 
situation,  her  family  was  noble.  I  please  myself  with 
tracing  my  own  lineage  in  part  from  Venice,  but  did 
not  tell  her  so.  It  was  enough  that  she  was  noble, 
and,  like  the  city  from  which  she  came,  in  decay. 

Business,  in  a  short  time,  called  both  mother  and 
daughter  away;  but  they  left  the  bambino,  so  that 
I  had  something  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  As 
I  said,  we  were  friends  at  once,  and  indeed,  if  I  can 
boast  of  anything,  it  is  of  this,  that  I  know  how  to 
amuse  children,  especially  when  very  young.  Master 
Piero,  however,  had  one  fault.  He  was  excessively 
drowsy,  and,  not  very  long  after  the  departure  of  his 
mamma,  fell  asleep  in  my  arms. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  me  then,  with  its  little 
head  on  my  left  arm,  and  its  face  composed  into  the 
most  exqnisite  softness  and  beauty  by  sleep.  I  had 
put  a  footstool  under  my  left  foot,  just  to  raise  my 
knee  a  little  and  make  him  comfortable ;  and  there  I 
sat,  with  the  candles  burning  and  unsnuffed  before 
me,  and  the  wine  remaining  undrunk.  All  the  restless 
sadness  of  the  day  had  departed.  A  mysterious  influ- 
ence had  passed  up  from  Piero's  face  to  mine,  and 
thence  to  my  heart,  and  rendered  me  almost  as  happy 
as  himself.  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  childhood ; 
and  to  be  like  it,  even  in  a  terrestrial  sense,  is  to  be 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  has  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  all  things :  it  lies  down  in  the  arms  of  man  or 
woman,  friend  or  stranger,  and  fears  nothing.  It  feels 
that  there  is  a  divinity  that  hedges  it  about,  and  enve- 
lopes  it  in  a  roseate  cloud  of  safety  that  disarms  ma- 
lice, and  cruelty  itself,  and  renders  them  incapable  of 
hurting  it. 

All  the  grandeur  of  humanity  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated and  bound  up  in  childhood — above  all,  when  it 
bleeps,  when  it  dreams,  when  unutterable  joy  fills  its 


heart,  and  plays  about  its  lips.  The  greatest  fount  of 
inspiration  on  earth  is  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child,  with 
its  long,  dark  lashes  fringing  the  mystery  of  its  eyes, 
the  colour  of  which  you  know  not — the  depths  of  which 
your  thought  cannot  fathom. 

I  looked  at  little  Piero ;  he  had  the  dark  blood  of 
Venice  in  him.  Still  he  reminded  me  of  a  fair  child, 
nearly  about  the  same  age,  which  I  had  left  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  which  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
had  occupied  the  place  he  then  filled.  What  is  it  that 
constitutes  the  tie  of  kindred?  The  sweet  little  fellow 
on  my  knee  was  not  mine,  and  therefore  I  could  re- 
linquish him  in  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  to  his  mother's 
arms,  and  forget  and  dismiss  him  from  my  recollection 
almost  as  though  I  had  never  seen  or  nursed  him.  fiat 
how  different  my  relation  to  the  other  child  1  Some- 
thing existed  there  which  neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor 
life,  nor  death,  could  obliterate?  We  are  all  His  offspring; 
but  yet,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  being  that  emerges  from 
your  own  soul  is  yours.  There  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  a  spiritual  chain  always  binding  together 
parent  and  child,  and  preventing  them  from  even  be- 
coming separated.  Indeed,  there  must  be ;  for  the 
circle  of  your  love  becomes  wide  enough  to  embrace 
the  whole  world,  when  your  children  are  far  away  from 
you,  and  makes  you  feel  them  still  within  your  grasp. 
And  so  it  is  when  they  die.  A  part  of  your  soul  goes 
with  them  out  of  life,  and  accompanies  them  wherever 
it  pleases  God  to  send  them. 

Thoughts  like  these  passed  through  my  mind  as  I 
leaned  over  little  Piero,  and  inhaled  the  perfume  of  his 
breath,  which  was  sweet  and  delicate  as  that  of  Para- 
disc.  Oh,  that  we  could  be  always  children! — that 
we  could  traverse  this  sad  promontory  of  life  with  their 
ineffable  purity  about  us!  The  grave  would  then  beassoft 
as  a  down  pillow,  and  to  turn  our  back  upon  the  sun 
no  more  painful  than  to  pass  out  of  a  light  room  into 
a  dark  one.  The  sleep  of  peace  would  brood  over  us, 
aud  we  should  be  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE   STEAMER. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Genoa,  and  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  light  heart  to  get  my  passport  put  in  order, 
and  pack  up  for  departure — no  difficult  affair,  as  a 
single  carpet  bag  contained  my  luggage.  But  just  as 
I  was  going  on  board  the  steamer,  I  encountered  an 
unexpected  obstacle. 

I  had  come  into  Italy  with  my  French  passport, 
which  mentioned  a  wife  and  seven  children ;  and  when 
I  presented  myself  to  the  proper  authorities  for  a  per- 
mit to  go  on  board,  I  was  informed  that  I  must  produce 
them  before  I  could  start.  I  said  they  were  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  the  wise  man  shook  bis  head.  He  would 
have  it  they  were  somewhere  in  Genoa,  and  that  I 
meant  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. I  told  him  it  was  absurd,  and  that  I  should 
lose  my  passage  to  Leghorn  through  his  folly.  Bat 
this  did  not  mend  the  matter.  He  would  not  suffer 
me  to  embark. 

At  last,  after  much  altercation,  he  told  me  that  I 
might  go  to  the  English  consul,  and  that  if  he  certified 
all  was  right,  I  should  be  suffered  to  leave  Genoa  in 
peace.  Imprecating  all  sorts  of  evil  upon  his  head,  I 
ran  off  to  the  consul's,  and  although  he  knew  no  more 

oi  my  wife  mi  children  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  he 
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immediately  certified  whatever  I  required,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  I  was  on  the  steamer's  deck. 

It  was  exactly  like  getting  oat  of  prison.  Every 
hour  I  had  remained  at  Genoa,  my  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  stagnation.  I  could  not  think — I  could 
not  write.  I  kept  no  journal.  If  I  read,  I  might  as 
well  have  spared  myself  the  pains,  since  no  trace  of  it 
remained  the  next  hour.  The  moment  I  was  on  the 
steamer,  I  felt  myself  at  home  again.  There  was  life, 
there  was  bustle,  there  was  the  splashing  of  waves, 
the  noise  of  the  engine,  the  bawling  of  the  sailors,  the 
buzz  of  conversation  among  the  passengers,  and,  above 
all,  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  joyously  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

God  bless  the  sea,  thought  I,  since  it  will  bear  me 
from  Genoa,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of 
prison  by  royalty.  And  yet,  how  beautiful  it  looked 
from  the  steamer's  deck ! — rows  of  palaces,  rising  tier 
above  tier  in  amphitheatrical  sweep  on  the  face  of  a 
mountain,  with  gardens  and  orange-groves  interspersed, 
and  over  all  a  sky  of  indescribable  blue.*  I  left  it,  how- 
ever, without  a  single  regret,  and  turned  away  care- 
lessly from  the  prospect  of  it  to  explore  for  pleasant 
faces  among  the  passengers. 

On  a  camp-stool,  near  the  steersman's  wheel,  sat 
an  English  lady,  admiring  the  view,  from  which  I  had 
turned  carelessly  away.  Passing  near  her,  I  said- 
Well,  it  certainly  does  not  look  amiss  from  the  sea. 
She  felt  the  observation  was  addressed  to  her,  and 
said,  in  reply— 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
world!" 

"You  have  travelled  a  great  deal?"  I  said,  in- 
quiringly. 

"What  I  meant,"  answered  she,  smiling,  "was, 
that  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
world.  But  I  have  seen  very  little  as  yet,  and  can- 
not judge." 

Here  was  a  chance  of  my  being  delivered  from  my 
ennui.  We  immediately  entered  into  conversation. 
I  found  she  was  going  to  Naples  with  her  husband, 
who  was  in  delicate  health.  She  pointed  him  out  to 
me  among  the  passengers — a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  with 
an  agreeable  countenance,  though  not  over-intellectual. 
For  herself,  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, as  was  evident  from  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, which,  notwithstanding  her  occasional  smiles, 
had  something  deeply  melancholy  in  it.  There  seemed 
no  doubt  she  had  some  weight  upon  her  mind.  With- 
out any  visible  cause,  and  while  talking  of  subjects 
altogether  indifferent,  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
her  lips  quiver,  and  turn  pale,  and  she  would  require 
a  short  interval  of  silence  to  recover  herself.  There 
was  nothing  she  so  much  liked  to  talk  about  as  death, 
our  chances  of  immortality,  and  the  probable  state  of 
the  soul  beyond  the  grave.  Yet  she  was  not  alto- 
gether a  gloomy  person.  But,  in  entering  into  the 
pleasures  of  life,  she  seemed  to  be  snatching  a  fearful 


>  *  My  friend  Linton  has  in  his  sketch-hook  several  accurate 
*****  of  Genoa,  taken  from  various  points.  I  wish  they  were 
hefore  the  public,  as  nothing  can  surpass  their  admirable  fidelity. 
He  has  traversed,  in  many  cases,  the  same  ground  as  myself  in 
Northern  and  in  Southern  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  and  the  number 
*nd  variety  of  his  studies  are  wonderful.  Strange  that  he  should 
a<*  yet  he  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy ! 


joy  which  she  had  scarcely  any  right  to  taste,  and  for 
which  she  might  some  day  be  called  to  a  strict  ac- 
count. 

After  a  short  time  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
deck  with  me,  nodding  to  her  husband  familiarly  as 
we  passed  him.  He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  knot  of  Frenchmen  on  politics,  I  fancy,  for  they  were 
all  extremely  animated.  When  tired  of  walking,  we 
went  and  sat  down  together,  upon  which  she  sent  me 
to  ask  her  husband  to  join  us. 

"  Oblige  me,"  he  said,  in  a  very  good-natured  tone, 
"  by  telling  my  wife  I  will  come  presently  when  I 
shall  have  finished  this  discussion." 

She  seemed  displeased  at  this,  became  moody,  tap- 
ped the  deck  with  her  foot,  and  her  foot  with  the 
handle  of  the  parasol,  which  she  held  upside  down  in 
her  hand.  Presently  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  dropped  her  veil  to  conceal  them.  Her  per- 
turbation was  not  of  long  continuance. 

"Have  you  read  Burnett,"  said  she,  "on  the  state 
of  the  dead,  and  those  who  rise  again  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  book,  is  it  not  ?  I  remem- 
ber reading  it  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  its  reasoning 
and  ingenuity  struck  me  greatly ;  yet,  do  you  know 
I  don't  think  that  there  will  be  any  personal  identity 
in  the  next  world ;  and  I  hope,  at  all  events,  we  shall 
not  know  each  other.  There  are  certain  persons  I 
should  not  like  to  meet,  even  there." 

"  That  is  an  extraordinary  idea,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  but  you  would  quite  understand  it  if — but 
no  matter.  As  you  say,  however,  it  is  an  odd  idea ; 
yet  it  greatly  pleases  me  to  entertain  it." 

It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  sea  breeze,  as 
usual,  blew  rather  cold.  I  had  not  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  sunset,  or  the  coming  on  of  night ; 
and  should  not  have  noticed  the  circumstance  even 
then,  but  that  the  lady's  husband  came  up,  and  said — 

"It  is  getting  very  chill,  love;  I  think  we  had 
better  go  below." 

"You  had  better  go,  dear,'*  she  replied;  "but  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  air  of  the  close 
cabin — it  will  make  me  ill." 

"  But  consider,  dear ;  you  can't  remain  on  deck 
all  night." 

"  Not  exactly,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  sit  here  till  I  am  tired,  after  which  I  can 
go  below.  Send  Ann  to  me  with  my  cloak.  This 
gentleman  is  amusing  me  by  relating  his  travels  and 
adventures;  and  you  know  I  could  listen  to  such 
things  for  ever." 

The  husband  bowed;  and  observing  me  wrapped 
up  in  a  heavy  Scotch  plaid,  said — 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  though 
I  doubt  whether  even  that  will  keep  out  the  pene- 
trating cold  of  the  night." 

"It  has  often  done  so,"  I  replied;  "and  I  fancy 
it  will  have  to  perform  the  office  many  times  yet  before 
I  have  done  with  it." 

"The  gentleman  is  going  up  the  Nile,"  observed 
his  wife. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  he.  "  Well  I  should  much  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  intended  journey ;  but  I  am 
shivering  with  cold,  and  must  go  below."  Then 
turning  to  his  wife— "  Ann  shall  bring  you  your  cloak 
immediately,  love." 
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"Meanwhile,  permit  roe,  madam,"  said  I,  "to 
offer  you  a  part  of  my  plaid/' 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not  cold ;"  but  as, 
without  cermony,  I  threw  a  portion  of  it  round  her, 
•he  made  no  objection.  Presently  the  maid  came  with 
her  own  cloak,  which  was  not  nearly  so  thick  as  mine. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient 
to  protect  you." 

She  said  it  would  do  for  the  present ;  and,  seating 
ourselves,  we  resumed  our  conversation.  Several 
foreigners  now  came  and  took  their  places  beside  us, 
complaining  of  being  very  qualmish,  as  the  wind  blew 
now  rather  vigorously,  and  the  steamer  rolled  and 
pitched  a  good  deal.  Some  of  them  wished  to  en- 
gage us  iu  conversation,  but  we  declined,  and  stuck 
to  our  English,  which  was  heathen  Greek  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE    GHOST    ST  OBI. 

There  is  a  state  of  stomach  at  sea  which  renders 
people  as  silent  as  trappists ;  and — shall  I  confess  it  ? 
— in  spite  of  the  agrecableness  of  my  neighbour,  I 
felt  the  inroads  of  this  hideous  sensation,  and  fancied 
I  was  going  to  get  exceedingly  unromantic.  It  then 
struck  me,  that,  amused  by  her  conversation,  I  had  for- 
gotten to  dine.  I  immediately  explained  my  situation. 
When  the  thing  was  mentioned,  she  likewise  felt 
hungry;  so  we  descended  and  ordered  supper,  and 
having  eaten  very  heartily,  returned  to  the  deck.  I 
found  myself  a  very  different  person  now,  having  de- 
voured I  know  not  how-  much  of  a  large  fowl,  and 
drunk  several  glasses  of  stout.  My  companion  had 
likewise  played  her  part  very  well,  so  that  we  were 
both  in  much  better  spirits  than  before. 

I  dare  say  you  hum  often  noticed  that  a  cold  clear 
night — when  the  big  stars,  though  brilliant,  look  un- 
congenial, and  the  wind  blows  about  you  as  if  it  meant 
to  quarrel — you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  I  say,  that 
such,  a  night  inspires  dreary  thoughts.     My  friend, 

Mrs.  F ,  for  she  had  now  told  me  her  name,  felt 

the  full  influence  of  the  night.    It  awakened  in  her 
mind  old  associations. 

"You  are  probably,"  said  she,  "no  believer  in 
ghosts.  No  matter.  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  yet  concluded.  But  you  be- 
hold the  working-out  of  one  part  of  the  plot;  and, 
when  you  return  from  the  East,  may  perhaps  sec  the 
end  of  it." 

Her  words  were  prophetic ;  I  did  see  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  sad  and  sorrowful  end  it  was.  But  let  me  not 
anticipate. 

"  I  was  born,"  said  Mrs.  F ,  "  in  the  north  of 

England,  where  my  father,  an  old  baronet,  is  still  living. 
Our  house  was  in  size  a  castle,  very  old-fashioned,  full 
of  small  rooms,  corridors,  narrow  staircases,  up  and 
down  passages,  and  odd  nooks  of  all  kinds.  It  had 
likewise  a  chapel  in  it,  and  near  this  chapel'  lay  my 
bed-room,  with  a  long  narrow  sitting-room  attached  to 
it,  in  which  I  used  frequently  to  sing  and  play  by  my-* 
self.  I  had  a  sister — an  only  sister — who,  at  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  was  just  married,  and  had  gone  to 
Switzerland  on  her  wedding-tour.  She  was  one  year 
older  than  myself,  and  we  had  loved  each  other  as 
sisters  only  can  love.  At  parting,  she  pressed  me  to 
her  breast,  and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break ; 
not  that  she  feared  to  traverse  the  world  with  her 


husband,  who  was  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  of  all 
persons  best  suited  to  her;  but  she  waa  troubled  with 
a  presentiment,  and  could  net  make  up  her  mind  to 
leave  me,  because,  as  she  affirmed  in  the  agony  of  gad, 
we  were  never  to  meet  again. 

"  Well,  they  set  out,  and  by  degrees  my  tears  were 
dried,  and  I  returned  to  my  usual  occupations — now 
scarcely  pleasing,  as  they  were  not  pursued  in  com- 
pany with  her.  We,  of  course,  promised  to  write  to 
each  other,  and  places  in  Switzerland  were  mentioned 
where  I  was  to  direct  paste  rettanle. 

"One  night,  when  autumn  was  fast  degenerating 
into  winter,  and  the  chill  whistling  wind  went  sighing 
and  moaning  through  the  rooms  of  the  old  house,  I 
had  sat  up  late  to  write  to  Julia.  The  harp  on  which 
she  used  to  play  stood  before  me — a  little  writing-cade 
she  had  given  me  at  parting  lay  open  on  the  table- 
tier  maiden  card-case,  her  little  ivory  paper-knife,  and 
her  miniature,  which  I  had  opened  to  look  at,  lay 
there  also.  I  wrote  and  wrote,  and  the  night  wore 
on,  till,  by  the  clock,  it  was  near  morning.  You  knovr 
what  a  woman's  heart  is  when  it  is  deeply  moved — 
when  it  would  gladly  pour  itself  out  all  into  the  paper 
before  it ! — I  could  not  say  half  I  thought :  my  pen 
seemed  stubborn,  and  language  itself  reluctant  to  obey 
my  will.  0 1  how  different  had  it  been  when,  face  to 
face,  side  by  side,  with  arms  about  each  other's  neck, 
we  had,  in  days  gone  by,  sat  in  that  room,  and  disclosed 
all  our  souls  to  each  other!  In  the  anguish  of  the 
moment,  I  exclaimed,  ' Ah,  Julia !  Julia ! ' 

"  At  that  momeut  I  heard  a  rustling,  as  of  a  silk 
dress,  at  the  end  of  the  room  towards  the  chapel,  which 
lay  in  thick  obscurity,  the  light  from  the  lamp  on  my 
table  not  reaching  so  far.  I  started,  and  looked  in 
that  direction,  and  fancied  I  could  perceive  through 
the  gloom  a  human  figure,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  floor,  and  advancing  slowly  towards  me!  On 
and  on  it  came  till  I  knew  it — it  was  that  of  Julia. 
'  Oh,  my  God!'  I  cried,  'what  happy  chance  has  brought 
you  back  ?'  and  I  was  about  to  rise  from  my  chair,  and 
rush  towards  my  sister,  when  she  waved  her  hand,  as 
though  she  meant  me  to  remain  seated.  And,  indeed, 
I  could  not  but  obey  her ;  for  now  my  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  my  limbs  refused  to  support  me. 

"  Still  Julia  did  not  speak,  nor  could  I  myself  for 
some  moments  muster  up  courage  to  do  so.  My  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  figure ;  every  function  of  life  in 
me  seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  in  sight.  I  knew 
it  was  a  spirit !  At  length,  overmastering  my  fears,  I 
exclaimed,  'dearest  sister,  come  to  me.' 

"  At  my  words  her  garments  seemed  to  be  converted 
into  mist,  and  melted  away  from  about  her,  leaving  her 
glorious  form  still  more  radiant  and  glorious  than  ever 
naked  before  me.  I  now  discovered  wings  mantling 
over  the  shoulders,  while  a  wreath  of  quivering  light 
played  about  her  forehead.  Words  cannot  express  my 
sensations  at  that  moment.  I  was  not  afraid — I  felt 
myself  transported  into  the  invisible  world;  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  yet  love 
was  uppermost  in  my  nature ;  I  yearned  to  embrace 
my  sister,  but  some  mysterious  fear  held  me  chained  to 
the  chair  on  which  I  sat. 

"  I  laid  down  the  pen,  which  I  had  previously  held 
in  my  hand,  and,  taking  up  the  miniature,  turned  its 
face  towards  her,  and  said — 'Julia,  by  this  face  I 
conjure  you  to  approach  me.' 


THERE  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 
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"The  spectre  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  said, 
•Where  I  am,  Fanny,  yon  nut  shortly  be.  Yon 
will  go  through  all  I  have  gone  through.  Yon  will 
lore;  yon  will  descend  towards  the  sun ;  yon  will  pass 
through  the  portals  of  the  great  deep ;  and  you  will 
then  find  yourself  beside  me  for  erer  in  paradise !' 

"  The  figure  then  retreated  towards  the  wall  dividing 
my  chamber  from  the  chapel.  The  wall  opened,  and 
the  vision  passed  through  it — no  longer  dim  and 
obscure,  but  in  a  blase  of  light— and  I  saw  the  soul 
of  Julia  shoot  upwards  through  the  roof  towards 
heaven. 

"And  was  not  this,"  inquired  Mrs.  F ,  look- 

kg  earnestly  in  my  face,  Ma  very  extraordinary  thing?" 

"It  was,  madam,  if  yon  did  not  dream  it." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  explanation  I  should  have 
given  myself,  but  that  I  was  writing  when  it  com- 
menced, and  found  myself  perfectly  awake  at  its  con- 
clusion. However,  that  was  not  all.  Next  day  we 
had  been  out  riding  in  the  park,  my  father  and  I, 
and  on  our  return  I  ascended  for  a  moment  to  my  bed- 
room. The  door  was  locked  outside.  I  opened  it, 
and  went  in,  and  there  saw  Julia,  with  her  elbow 
leaning  on  the  window  seat,  and  her  left  hand  sup- 
porting her  head.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  crucifix, 
from  which,  however,  her  eyes  were  averted.  They 
were  indeed  fixed  upon  the  sky.  As  I  advanced,  she 
melted  into  thin  air,  and  the  chair  remained  empty. 
Again,  two  nights  after,  I  was  asleep  in  bed.  A  long 
wax  taper  had  been  left  burning  on  a  table  beside  me; 
as,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
dark.  A  cold,  clammy  hand  placed  npon  my  face 
awoke  me— and  Julia  stood  by  my  bedside!  She 
bared  her  bosom,  and  I  saw  a  stream  of  blood  trickling 
down  from  her  left  breast.  I  shrieked  with  terror, 
so  that  I  awoke  my  maid,  who  slept  in  the  next  room. 
It  was  Ann,  whom  you  just  now  saw  bring  me  my 
cloak.  The  poor  girl  came  running  into  the  room, 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  I  said,  *  there  is 
my  sister — look!  she  is  standing  beside  you.  Touch 
her.    Is  she  living  or  dead  ?' 

*'  'Dear  mistress,  you  are  distracted,'  said  the  giil, 
'there  is  nothing  here  but  you  and  mo.' 

" '  No,  Ann,'  cried  I,  '  I  see  her  distinctly.  Stretch 
out  your  left  hand — you  cannot  fail  to  touch  her.' 

"  Julia  then  glided  out  of  the  room  noiselessly,  and 
we  were  left  alone. 

"'Come  into  bed  with  me,  dear  Ann,'  said  I, 
1  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  her.  I  must  tell 
my  father.     I  shall  go  mad  else.' 

"Next  morning's  post  brought  us  a  letter  from  the 
Grisons.  It  was  from  JnhVs  husband,  and  surrounded 
with  a  deep  black  border.  Julia  was  dead.  In  climb- 
ing one  of  the  mountains,  her  foot  had  slipped,  and 
she  had  been  precipitated  down  a  lofty  cliff.  Her 
husband  was  inconsolable.  He  never  returned  to 
England;  but,  going  out  to  India,  there,  in  a  few 
months,  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.  I  have  never 
since  seen  Julia's  ghost  But  I  am  going  to  my  own 
grave;  and  my  husband,  though  sickly  and  feeble, 
will  bury  me,  and  carry  back  the  sad  news  to  my 
father." 

I  tried  to  drive  the  idea  out  of  her  head ;  but  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  She  had  become  reconciled  to  it, 
tnd  took,  consequently,  but  little  interest  in  the  affairs 
tf  this  world,  except  when,  by  a  BUixasskraof  new  sad 


striking  ideas,  her  mind  was  forcibly  turned  away  in  a 
different  direction.  Perceiving  this,  I  began  to  talk  of 
the  Nile— of  the  desert — of  the  ruined  temples,  pa- 
laces, and  tombs,  found  in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  in 
this  way  so  far  kindled  her  imagination,  that  she  ex- 
pressed several  times  an  earnest  wish  that  she  oould 
persuade  her  husband  to  accompany  me. 

"  I  should  be  happy  then,' '  she  exclaimed,  "  espe- 
cially among  the  tombs." 

Her  teeth  at  length  began  to  chatter,  and  I  strove 
to  persuade  her  to  go  down  into  the  cabin.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  it.  It  was  evident  she  feared  to 
be  left  alone  with  her  own  thoughts.  Again  and 
again  I  dwelt  upon  my  anticipations  of  the  desert, 
and  on  all  the  interesting  things  I  expected  to  behold. 
Most  of  the  foreigners  had  now  been  driven  below  by 
the  chill  of  the  night,  and  I  would  myself  have  gladly 

followed  their  example,  but  that  Mrs.  F must,  in 

that  case,  have  been  left  almost  alone  on  deck.  I 
therefore  proposed  we  should  walk  to  and  fro,  and, 
finding  she  had  no  objection  to  smoke,  lighted  a  cigar. 
She  was  a  very  interesting,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
very  superior  woman ;  yet  I  would  not  have  lived  with 
ber  for  the  world.  She  would  have  driven  me  to 
commit  suicide.  I  oould  compare  the  turn  of  her 
mind  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  the  occupations  of  a 
grave-digger.  She  seemed  to  be  always  among  the 
spoils  of  mortality — coffins,  vaults,  ghosts,  the  loss  of 
loved  friends,  the  presentiment  of  future  losses — these 
were  her  topics ;  yet  she  was  young,  and  something 
more  than  pretty.  Her  health  seemed  good,  her  hus- 
band loved  her,  and  all  that  she  could  desire  from 
fortune  she  possessed.  What  did  she  then  need  to 
render  her  happy  ?  Health  of  mind !  There  was  a 
malady  in  her  soul ;  and  I  may  as  well  state  here  how 
her  pilgrimage  terminated.  She  went,  as  she  ex- 
pected, to  Naples,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to 
Palermo.  Here,  being  one  day  out  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  boat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
a  borasco  overtook  them.    The  boat  was  upset,  and 

Mrs.  F was  drowned.   On  my  return  from  Egypt, 

I  saw  her  tomb,  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  husband, 
who,  having  recovered  his  health  in  Sicily,  still,  I 
believe,  survives — a  jolly,  country  gentleman,   and 

most  likely  a  Protectionist.     Poor  Mrs.  F lies 

on  a  sunny  slope,  south  of  Palermo.  A  little  cypress 
tree  stands  at  her  feet,  and  another  at  her  head ;  and, 
when  I  visited  the  spot,  abundant  roses  were  flower- 
ing around  her  grave.  The  remembrance  of  this 
night  then  came  over  me  powerfully,  and  I  went  away 
depressed  and  melancholy.  If  I  may  say  it  without 
impiety,  I  think  she  deserved  a  better  fate ;  and  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  a  cheerful  and  happy  woman  at 
this  moment,  had  those  around  her  known  how  to 
"  minister  to  a  mind  diseased/' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
DAWN  AT  SEA. 

Most  persons  have  spent  a  night  at  sea,  and  seen 
the  sun  rise  over  the  waves.  I  have  done  so  fre- 
quently ;  but  have  seldom,  perhaps,  enjoyed  my  sensa- 
tions more  than  on  the  oocasion  in  question.  There 
are  words,  I  dare  say,  in  our  language,  which  would 
describe  the  noise  made  by  the  rush  of  a  steamer 
through  the  waves,  when  they  break  violently  against 
its  prow,  run  rippling  along  its  aides,  and  there  malt 
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away  into  the  white  foamy  wake  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind it.    I  went  with  Mrs.  F by  my  side,  and 

leaned  over  the  bulwark,  where  the  spray  now  and 
then  sprinkled  our  faces.  What  motion,  what  vitality! 
What  restless  euergy  seemed  to  be  in  those  cold  waves, 
which,  dull  and  inorganic  as  they  were,  had  gone  on 
rolling  about  the  earth  since  the  creation — indestruc- 
tible, eternal — while  I,  who  then  looked  upon  them, 
should  pass  away,  God  knows  whither.  We  leave  no 
token  of  our  existence  upon  the  earth.  Life  comes 
and  goes,  and  ebbs  and  flows,  and  disappears,  and  is  for- 
gotten. We  seem  made  for  the  world,  not  the  world 
for  us.  A  certain  number  of  days  and  nights  passing 
over  us  in  succession  exhausts  our  vitality,  and  we 
are  absorbed  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things,  out  of 
which  we  arose.  The  elements  have  no  compassion 
on  us,  and  yet  we  are  all  in  all  to  each  other — a 
smile,  a  word,  a  pressure  of  tho  hand.  These,  slight 
as  they  are,  and  infinitely  fleeting,  are  sufficient  to  fill 
our  souls  with  emotion,  and  give  rise  to  thoughts, 
which,  if  our  very  essence  perish  not,  will  not  them- 
selves perish  to  all  eternity. 

I  was  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  into  the  star- 
bedropped  sky,  when  a  faint  pale  flush  appeared,  just 
on  the  horizon's  verge  towards  the  east.  Extending 
right  and  left,  it  ran  like  a  luminous  thread  just  where 
the  ocean's  margin  touched  the  overhanging  firma- 
ment. A  sense  of  extreme  pleasure  came  over  me. 
I  seemed  to  be  watching  the  process  of  creation,  and 
was,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  day.  Soon  the 
light  became  stronger,  warmer,  more  proli6c,  calling 
into  being  innumerable  objects  around,  which  to  the 
eye  had  no  existence  before.  Over  the  waves  was 
diffused  a  cold,  grey,  fluttering,  luminous  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  impart  to  them  new  functions,  and  a 
new  character.  In  a  few  minutes  the  east  had  been 
converted  into  the  palace  of  the  dawn,  enriched  with 
cloudy  pillars,  which  supported  a  brilliant  tabernacle 
over  the  ascending  goddess.  Then  came  the  purple 
flush,  the  crimson,  and  gold  embroidery,  which  spread 
round  the  mantle  of  the  sun — the  blazonry  of  saffron, 
and  blue,  and  amethyst,  shooting  up  far  into  the 
vault  of  heaven,  making  the  eye  and  the  heart  glad  as 
the  young  day  was  perfected  before  us.  Suddenly  the 
fiery  disk  of  the  great  luminary  rose  above  the  sea, 
and  everything  was  flooded  with  transparent  light,  and 
appeared  to  laugh  for  joy. 

We  now  by  degrees  neared  the  land,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  I  was,  in 
a  short  time,  to  undergo  so  much  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Mrs.  F ,  and  her  husband,  on 

the  quay,  and  followed  the  bandit  sort  of  personage 
who  was  to  conduct  me  to  my  hotel  in  the  Via  Grande. 
It  was  a  spacious  house,  and  I  secured  myself  a  very 
nice  apartment,  au  iroisieme,  where  I  immediately 
had  a  fire  lighted,  and  sat  down  to  coffee  and  cigars. 


CHAPTElt  xxrx. 
THE     PHILOSOPHER. 

One  of  the  penalties  a  traveller  pays  for  his  enjoy- 
ments is  the  state  of  perpetual  vicissitude  in  which  he 
lives  with  respect  to  men  and  women.  Chance  brings 
hira  into  contact  with  individuals  whom  he  likes — with 
whom  it  would  probably  afford  him  pleasure  to  spend 
whole  ages.  But  the  waves  of  change  that  bring  them 
towards  each  other  soon  drift  them  away  again,  in  dif- 


ferent directions,  never  more  to  meet  in  this  world.  Yet, 
perhaps,  they  do  not  mutually  forget.  There  are  those 
who,  seen  but  as  it  were  for  a  moment,  still  in  that 
short  space  of  time  make  an  impression  which  no  series 
of  years  can  obliterate.  In  the  course  of  your  future 
life  their  faces  come  again  and  again  before  the  mind's 
eye,  smiling  and  fascinating  as  of  yore ;  and  you  can- 
not, whatever  efforts  you  may  make,  dismiss  them. 

As  I  sat  by  my  lonely  fire,  throwing  fresh  logs  upon 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  lighting  one  cigar  after  ano- 
ther, I  indulged  in  speculations,  somewhat  profitless, 
you  will  say,  on  the  character,  callings,  and  prospects 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  Who  were  they? 
What  were  they  ?  Was  there  any  one  within  its  ample 
walls  who,  like  me,  was  sitting  down  solitary  by  the 
fire,  yearning  for  companionship  ? 

I  opened  my  carpet-bag,  and,  taking  out  "Paradise 
Lost,"  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  read.  It  would 
not  do.  There  was  nothing  epic  in  my  temper  that 
evening.  Had  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  been 
within  reach,  I  might  have  become  absorbed  in  them— 
might  have  dropped  into  the  valley  of  diamonds  with 
Sindbad,  or  laughed  with  Zobeide  and  Ipr  sisters,  or 
descended  with  the  young  man  and  his  mistress  into 
the  subterranean  apartment  where  they  were  consumed 
to  ashes,  or  shed  delicious  tears  with  Shemselrehar,  or 
wandered  over  the  Blue  Sea  with  Unce  El  Woojood. 
I  had  left  the  book  at  home ;  though  it  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all  companions  up  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  way  thither.  I  now  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  it  It 
is  of  all  books  the  best  for  a  melancholy  hour,  when 
you  are  more  dreaming  than  waking,  and  when  you 
have  not  courage  to  build  castles  in  the  air  without 
some  one's  assistance.  When  one  is  sad,  however, 
one  has  always  a  resource  in  the  waiter.  I  rang  the 
bell,  not  that  I  wanted  anything,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  seem  to  want  something,  that  I  might  have  an 
excuse  for  talking  with  somebody.  My  summons  was 
immediately  answered  by  a  little,  lively,  fat,  round- 
faced  fellow,  who,  for  some  reason  which  I  never  could 
divine,  was  called  by  the  very  odd  name  of  Tonto.  I 
have  known  a  lady  who  delighted  in  the  name  of  Totty, 
but  Tonto  was  a  novelty.  However,  as  that  was  the 
name  he  answered  to,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  boldly  applied  the  mystical 
syllables  to  the  jovial-looking  individual  before  me. 

"Tonto,"  said  I,  "have  you  got  anything  nice  for 
supper  ? — not  that  I  am  in  the  least  hungry,  but  that 
I  should  like  to  eat  something  just  by  way  of  passing 
the  time." 

"  It's  an  excellent  plan,"  answeredjTonto.  "I  always 
have  recourse  to  it  myself  when  I  am  melancholy/1 

"And  does  that  often  happen ?"I  inquired. 

Tonto  sighed,  twisted  his  napkin,  and  replied — 

"Oftener  than  your  honour  would  think,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ladies." 

"Yes,  Tonto,' '  I  observed,  "they  are  the  cause  of 
all  sadness ;  for  which,  however,  they  make  up,  by 
being  the  cause  of  all  joy  too." 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  he,  brightening  up  as  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  proposition. 

"With  respect  to  the  supper,  however,  *  said  I,  "what 
have  you  got  f9 

He  ran  over  the  names  of  a  hundred  dishes ;  but,  as 
I  am  not  learned  in  Italian  cookery,  I  was,  when  he 
had  done,  just  as  far  to  seek  as  ever,  I,  therefore,  came 
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to  the  resolution,  to  which  I  might  as  well  have  come 
at  first,  that  he  should  choose  for  me.  "  Only,  don't 
let  there  be  any  frogs,  Tonto,"  said  I ;  M I  have  tried 
them  in  France,  and  don't  like  them."  I  then  thought 
I  might  venture  to  come  to  the  point  at  which  I  had 
all  this  while  been  driving,  which  was,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  not  some  travellers  in  the  inn  who 
would  like  to  join  me  at  supper. 

Tonto  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then,  clapping 
his  hand  against  his  right  thigh,  he  cried,  "  I  have  it ! 
Yes ;  there  is  a  gentleman  who  made  the  same  inquiry 
of  me  two  or  three  nights  ago,  Count  Z ." 

Here  I  interrupted  Tonto.  "  If  he  is  a  Count,"  said 
I,  "  pray  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  I 
hate  counts,  and  would  rather  go  on  supping  and 
smoking,  alone  for  a  month  than  be  troubled  with 
them.,, 

"  That  need  not  stand  in  the  way, ,p  answered  Tonto ; 
"  for  he  is  no  more  a  count  than  I  am.  He  only  calls 
himself  so  in  order  to  heighten  his  consequence." 

"That  alters  the  case/'  I  observed;  "but  still  my 
taste  this  evening  is  very  unambitious,  and  I  would 
rather,  if  possible,  find  a  companion  who  would  con- 
sider it  no  honour  to  be  thought  a  count." 

"  There  is,"  answered  Tonto, — "  but  you  won't  like 
him,  I'm  sure — there  is  an  odd  sort  of  man,  who  is 
neither  young  nor  old  ;  neither  fat  like  me,  nor  lean 
like  you.  There  is,  I  say,  a  traveller  lodging  in  this 
house,  who  would,  I  dare  say,  be  glad  enough  to  smoke 
a  cigar  with  you." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Rich  or  poor,?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir ;  but  he  pays  for  everything  he 
has." 

"Well,  present  my  compliments  to  him,  Tonto;  and 
say  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  he  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  sup  with  me  this  evening. " 

If  he  be  an  original,  thought  I,  he  must  be  pleased 
with  originality,  and  come  without  ceremony.  I  was 
quite  right.  In  a  few  minutes  Tonto  returned,  usher- 
ing in  a  stranger  about  my  own  height,  but  old  enough, 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  to  be  my  great-grandfather.  His 
hair,  white  as  snow,  hung  over  his  coat-collar.  He 
had  a  white  beard,  and  mustachoes  which  fell  in  waves 
over  his  lips  and  chin,  but  his  voice  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  and  his'  eyes  were  full  of  fire  and  vivacity.  His 
dress  was  that  of  no  country  in  particular,  but  would 
have  been  thought  genteel  anywhere.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  guess  of  what  nation  he  was  from  his  ap- 
pearance; neither  could  I,  when  he  spoke,  from  his  voice 
or  language.  He  addressed  me  in  Italian,  mentioning 
the  invitation  Tonto  had  given  him  in  my  name,  and 
saying  it  would  give  him  much  satisfaction  to  dissipate 
his  ennui  in  my  company,  especially,  he  added,  glancing 
at  the  heap  of  cigars  on  the  table,  as  I  perceive  you 
smoke. 

On  looking  narrowly  at  the  stranger,  I  felt  convinced 
he  was  quite  a  young  man — that  is,  little  more  than 
thirty;  and  there  was  likewise  in  his  countenance  some- 
thing which  induced  me  to  think  he  must  be  English. 
I  immediately  told  him  my  suspicion,  and  he  replied 
laughing,  "  You  are  quite  right ;  I  am  an  Englishman, 
though  I  have  been  several  years  from  the  old  country, 
and  begin  to  forget  the  language  a  little." 

Tonto  was  not  long  in  bringing  up  the  supper,  which, 
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of  whatever  it  may  have  consisted,  was  of  excellent 
flavour.  We  despatched  it  merrily,  and,  when  it  had 
been  cleared  away,  returned  to  our  cigars  with  a  capi- 
tal bottle  of  Italian  wine.  Under  such  circumstances, 
roost  men  become  communicative — at  least  my  new 
friend  did  so.  He  related  to  me  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education ;  described  his  travels,  and  explained  his 
views  on  all  the  great  questions  which  can  interest 
humanity.  He  was  a  man  of  all  but  unlimited  know- 
ledge— familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race,  deeply  versed  in  philosophy,  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  passions.  In  politics  he  belonged  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Red  school,  having  taken  his 
principles  from  the  fiery  cauldron  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

"  You  are  going  into  the  East,"  said  he ;  "  and  you 
are  right.  It  is  well  to  see  the  worst  state  to  which 
ignorance  and  tyranny  can  reduce  men.  I  have  my- 
self been  in  Egypt,  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  have 
everywhere  found  humanity  oppressed  and  degraded 
beneath  the  feet  of  kings.  Their  misery  and  corrup- 
tion, however,  do  not  begin  with  their  political  insti- 
tutions, but  with  their  religion  and  morals,  which  are 
utterly  despicable.  The  thing  they  believe  in  is  not 
God;  and  their  ethics  are  a  bundle  of  ridiculous  prac- 
tices, none  of  which  tends  to  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  Nor  is  it  much  better  with  us  here  in 
Europe.  We  know  not  what  we  believe,  or  why  we 
believe  it.  Our  creed  is  a  tradition,  our  churches  are 
fabrics  of  imposture ;  our  governments  are  despotisms 
variously  disguised;  our  morals  are  mere  rude  ap- 
proximations to  philosophical  ethics.  We  act  by  routine 
— we  follow  in  the  footsteps,  and  repeat,  like  mocking- 
birds, the  language  of  others.  We  have  no  original 
philosophy,  no  arts,  little  literature  of  our  own.  The 
persons  we  encourage  and  enrich  are  a  sort  of  literary 
cooks,  who  take  a  number  of  commonplace  ideas,  and 
dress  them  up  palatably  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
There  must  be  a  revolution,  sir — not  a  mere  armed 
insurrection — though  that  may  form  part  of  it — but  a 
revolution  in  opinions  throughout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. Everything  among  us  is  worn  out,  and  society 
cannot  choose  but  be  dissolved,  and  reconstructed." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

What  I  said  in  reply  to  my  bearded  friend  need  not 
be  repeated.  We  took  a  fancy  to  each  other,  and 
during  my  stay  were  much  together.  He  told  me 
there  was  a  capital  table  d'hote  in  the  house,  at  which 
[  should"  meet  some  very  clever  people,  Maltese  and 
Sicilians,  Neapolitans  and  Venetians,  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen,  Elamites,  Jews,  and  Parthians.  I  pro- 
mised he  should  see  me  there. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  which  I  took  in  a  room 
looking  out  into  the  Via  Grande,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  very  particular  sort  of  music.  This  was 
the  clanking  of  a  number  of  chains  against  the  pave- 
ment below.  I  went  and  looked  out  at  the  window. 
Before  me  was  a  long  file  of  men,  some  dressed  in 
brick-dust  red,  others  in  dirty  yellow,  all  with  brooms  or 
spades  in  their  hands,  cleansing  and  sweeping  the 
street.  They  were  galley-slaves,  felons,  assassins, 
{murderers,  manacled  and  chained,  like  wild  beasts,  one 
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to  another,  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  I  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  gang,  who  all  turned  upon  ine  a  look — 
and  such  a  look.  It  reminded  roe  of  their  kindred 
▼horn  I  had  once  seen  on  the  Monte  St.  Michael, 
tigers  in  human  shape,  who  all  their  life  long  thirsted 
only  for  blood.  Let  not  the  reader  rashly  accuse  me  of 
inhumanity  if  I  confess  that  I  shuddered  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  countenances.  I  know 
it  is  fashionable  to  sympathise  with  men  of  this  catte, 
the  Thugs  and  Dakoits  of  European  society.  And 
such  sympathy  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  praiseworthy,  I 
since  it  demands  from  those  who  experience  it  an  ex- 
traordinary effort.  For  myself  I  can  lay -but  little 
claim  to  this  virtue.  My  sympathies,  such  as  they 
are,  cling  rather  to  the  innocent  and  hapless  victims 
of  these  incorrigible  ruffians — to  the  wives  whom  they 
have  made  widows,  to  the  children  whom  they  have 
made  fatherless,  to  the  parents  whom  they  have  de- 
prived of  the  only  support  and  consolation  of  their 
old  age.  I  behold  in  them  the  natural  enemies  of 
society,  and  would  sternly  hunt  them  down,  like  any 
other  sort  of  noxious  animals.  I  afterwards  inquired 
into  the  reason  of  the  red  and  yellow  costumes.  The 
wearers  of  the  former,  I  was  told,  were  condemned  to 
a  limited  term  of  captivity,  while  the  latter  were  to  be 
in  chains  for  ever — that  is,  I  mean,  till  death  should 
release  them.  And  did  they  pant  for  death?  Did 
they,  as  the  advocates  of  perpetual  imprisonment  as- 
sert, long  for  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Terrors  for 
their  deliverance?  Not  they.  In  their  ghastly  cap- 
tivity they  laughed  and  chatted  together ;  not  insen- 
sible, perhaps,  of  the  misery  of  their  condition,  but 
disliking  it  chiefly  because  it  checked  them  in  the  in- 
dulgence cf  their  evil  passions. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics of  crime,  for  attempting  the  solution  of  that 
problem  which  constitutes  the  greatest  enigma  of  ex- 
istence— the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  man. 
If  we  are  answerable  for  our  actions,  we  are  answer- 
able to  each  other  as  well  as  to  God.  The  acts  we 
commit  secretly  in  contravention  of  his  will,  are  sins 
unpunishable  by  human  laws,  and  to  be  atoned  for 
only  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.  The  acts  we  com- 
mit, whether  secretly  or  openly,  against  the  good  of 
society,  are  crimes ;  and  these,  in  self  defence,  society 
may  punish.  If  man  be  responsible,  he  must  be  free ; 
that  is,  must  be  able  to  commit,  or  refrain  from,  any 
action  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  himself.  If  the  crimi- 
nal be  not  free,  then  is  society  not  free ;  because  it  is 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  metaphysical  laws 
which  regulate  the  thoughts  and  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual. Now,  presuming  the  individual  to  be  free, 
society  has  the  right  to  punish  the  offences  he  com- 
mits voluntarily  against  it ;  and  if  there  be  no  freedom 
in  the  case,  then  society  is  under  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  as  it  does.  It  is  simply  a  question 
between  right  and  fate.  "Whatever  is  meant  to  enjoy 
permanent  existence  must  be  invested  with  the  power 
to  set  aside  everything  which  would  destroy  that  ex- 
istence. Nothing  is  crime  but  that  which  tends  to 
the  dissolution  of  society.  In  proportioning  the  chas- 
tisement to  the  offences,  society  is  obviously  invested 
with  the  privilege  to  take  all  the  precautions  necessary 
to  ensure  its  well-being — in  extreme  cases  even  to 
out  off  those  who  have  made  war  upon  it,  and  seek 
to  accomplish  its  destruction.    Let  me  not  be  suspect- 


ed of  being,  m  this  place,  the  apologist  of  bad  laws, 
which,  confounding  all  justice  and  equity,  punish 
orimea  against  property  with  the  sane  severity  as 
crimes  against  life.  Property  is  a  fiction  of  society — 
life  is  the  work  of  God.  The  injuries  committed 
against  the  one  are  capable  of  reparation ;  those  against 
the  other,  once  done,  can  never  be  recalled.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  a  difference  in  the  apportioning  of 
punishment.  Severe  chastisement  will  6uffiee  in  the 
one  case — death  alone  in  the  other.  The  equilibrium 
of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  destroyed  by  murder,  and  can 
never  be  restored  while  the  murderer  is  suffered  to 
live.  The  continuance  of  his  existence  is  a  triumph 
over  justice,  and  an  insult  to  the  beat  feelings  of 
humanity. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


THE     TABLE  D'HOTE. 

Who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  dined  at  a 
table  d'hote,  at  Boulogne,  or  Dieppe,  or  Ostend,  or 
Brussels  f  What,  consequently,  is  there  to  be  said 
about  it  ?  The  reader  has  tasted  its  soup,  tried  to 
carve  its  fowls— older  than  the  Deluge — sipped  a  little 
of  its  vinegar  nnder  the  name  of  "  Vin  c^dinare/'  and, 
in  conclusion,  paid  so  many-  francs  for  the  privilege  of 
talking  learnedly  on  the  subject.  Ha  ja,  therefore,  I 
trust,  disposed  to  sympathise  with  me  when  I  say 
that  I  endured  the  pangs  of  this  purgatory,  at  Leg- 
horn, for  a  whole  fortnight.  In  Spain  they  mast  or 
stew  oats,  and  serve  them  up  to  you  as  hares  or  rab- 
bits, but  roast  aud  stew  them  cleverly,  so  that  yon  are 
inclined  to  smile  at  the  deception.  It  signifies  no- 
thing that  your  dinner  has  purred  upon  your  knee — that 
you  have  stroked  it  and  fed  it  with  your  own  hand- 
that  it  has  hummed  you  to  sleep  at  night  on  your  pil- 
low, or  played  with  the  strings  of  your  shoes,  or  im- 
parted an  air  of  comfort  to  the  huge  chimney  corner. 
Transformed  by  cookery,  you  no  longer  recognise  it. 
You  know  its  tricks  and  purriags  have  been  over  for 
some  hours — that  its  spirit  has  been  restored  to  lite 
great  ocean  of  vitality — and  that,  consequently,  there 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  your  regaling  yourself  upon 
its  remains. 

In  Italy  one  knows  not  what  one  eats;  at  least  I 
never  did.  One  puts  his  faith  in  the  oooke,  and 
takes  the  good  tho  gods  provide  him— or  evil,  as  the 
case  may  be — especially  as  he  commits  his  acts  of 
semi-cannibalism  in  pleasant  company. 

At  our  table  d'hote  we  saw  assembled  daily  a  set 
of  the  pleaaantest  fellows  in  the  world ;  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  Neapolitan  captain,  as  brave  as  Hercules 
or  the  Nemman  lion,  according  to  his  own  tes- 
timony. He  was  exceedingly  voluble  and  eloquent  on 
this  topic ;  and  as  I  had  the  happiness  to  sit  next  to 
him,  on  the  left  side,  it  was  often  with  much  difficulty 
that  I  could  defend  my  eyes  against  his  fork,  during 
the  more  violent  paroxysms  of  his  oratory.  He  then 
literally  foamed  at  the  month.  His  eyes  flashed  fire, 
while  the  state  and  colour  of  his  physiognomy  threat- 
ened apoplexy.  It  was  only  accidentally  that  I  learned 
the  philosophy  of  these  Ciceronian  outbreak* ;  he  took 
me  for  a  Frenchman,  and  for  that  reason  politely  in- 
dulged in  all  manner  of  invectives  against  the  great 
nation.  A  Maltese  gentleman — not  Count  Z — one  day 
.  politely  iiwmiatod  fte  propriety  of  rasemag  h»  rtore 
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of  anathemas  till  I  should  be  fairly  on  my  way  to  the 
East ;  upon  which  I  observed,  tbat  as  this  indulgence 
appeared  to  be  good  for  the  gentleman's  health,  1 
begged  he  would  by  no  means  refrain  from  it  on  my 
account — more  especially  as  I  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  a  Frenchman.  This  considerably  disconcerted  our 
Neapolitan  hero,  who  hoped  to  gain  a  little  glory  at 
my  expense.  I  added,  however,  that  as  there  were 
no  Frenchmen  present — in  which  supposition,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  was  much  mistaken — I  did  not  care  if 
they  continued  to  regard  me  as  one,  since,  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  was  ready  to  defend  Trance  against  all 
impugners.  I  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  a  gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  rose,  aud  filling 
a  bumper,  passed  it  across  to  me,  saying  as  he  did 
so — 

"Allow  me  the  honour  to  drink  to  vour  health. 
I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  am  ready  in  any  way  that  any 
gentleman  pleases  to  maintain  the  honour  of  my 
country." 

He  then  filled  his  own  glass,  and  we  drunk  to  each 
other,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  astonished  my  Nea- 
politan friend.  He  immediately  made  numerous 
apologies,  protesting  that  he  meant  no  offence  to  indi- 
viduals, at  which  the  Parisian,  the  Maltese, and  myself, 
laughed  heartily.  His  knife  and  fork  were  then 
diligently  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  my  eyes  were  in  less  danger  from  his 
oratorical  flourishes. 

When,  in  Homeric  phrase,  "the  rage  of  hunger 
had  been  appeased,"  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
guests  had  ebbed  out  of  the  apartment,  I  observed 
two  individuals,  who  had  been  silent  during  dinner, 
seating  themselves  comfortably  near  the  window,  as 
though  they  intended  to  remain,  aud  commence  a  con- 
versation in  English.  Having  just  then  nothing  better 
to  do,  I  joined  them,  and  when  we  had  conversed  for 
some  time;  they  complimented  me  on  the  goodness  of 
my  English,  from  which  they  inferred,  they  said,  that 
I  must  have  been  in  their  country.  Of  course  I  ex- 
plained at  once.  They  were  captains  of  ships,  right 
good  fellows,  who  had  come  up  the  Mediterranean  in 
search  of  freights  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  to  them  my 
place  of  destination,  they  each  in  his  turn  offered  to 
take  me  gratis  to  Alexandria,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
they  were  perfectly  in  earnest.  I  oould  not,  however, 
avail  myself  of  their  kind  intentions,  but  thanked  them 
sincerely  for  the  generous  offer — and  now  do  so  once 
more,  in  print. 

In  their  company  I  strolled  one  day  to  the  English 
cemetery — a  place  presided  orer  by  the  very  spirit  of 
melancholy*— where  the  monuments  of  youth  and 
beauty  lie  thiekly  strewn,  on  all  sides — where  the  last 
objeet  of  parental  love  has  found  a  grave — where  the 
husband  has  wept  over  a  beloved  wife,  and  where 
many  a  fond  wife  has  seen  the  earth  close  for  ever 
over  the  man  she  loved.  In  the  midst  of  these  mul- 
titudinous monuments,  stands  the'  tomb  of  Smollett — 
a  small,  elegant  obelisk  of  white  marble,  erected  by  a 
number  of  friends  who  cherished  his  memory.  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  interred  here,  and  discovered 
the  tomb  by  accident.  From  top  to  bottom  it  was 
covered  with  the  names  of  visitors  from  England,  from 
Scotland,  from  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  America.  I 
added  my  own  to  the  number;  and  my  friends,  the  sea 
captains,   in  gratitude,  doubtless,  for  the  pleasure 


"  Roderick  Random"  had  afforded  them,  knelt  humbly 
on  the  greensward,  while  they  inscribed  their  own 
names  in  pencil,  observing  as  they  did  so,  that  it  was 
pnoper  to  show  all  reverence  to  genius. 

And  was  Smollett  then  a  man  of  genius?     This  is 
a  question  which  will  not  be  asked  by  any  who  have 
r<;ad   aud   understood   the   humour  of  "  Humphrey 
Clinker,"  or  "Peregrine  Pickle."    Commodore  Trun- 
nion, and  Lishmahago,  aud  Winnifred  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Bramble,  and  Humphrey  Clinker  himself, 
arc  all  rich  origiuals  in  their  wav,  that  could  be  called 
into  existence  by  no  power  but  genius.     Yet,  reading 
Smollett  is  like  travelling  through  a  fine  country  over 
n)  dirty  road.   You  admire  the  noble  prospect  on  either 
band,  and  derive  great  pleasure  from  it,  but  are  unable, 
aevertheless,  to  forget  that  you  are  half-leg  deep  in 
mire  all  the  while.     And  in  himself,  Smollett  was  es- 
sentially unamiable.      In   politics,  a  mercenary  and 
worthless  partisan,  and  in  private  life,  harsh  and  repul- 
sive.    Ho  seems  to  me  one  of  those  persons  whose 
biographies  should  never  be  written.     The  less  you 
know  about  them  the  better.     All  that  is  valuable  in 
him  is  his  books,  and  even  in  these  you  find  much  that 
is  not  only  valueless,  but  detestable.     He,  presents  to 
the  world  that  rare  combination  of  coarseness  and 
genius,  of  boldness  aud  subserviency,  of  intellectual 
power  and   personal  meanness,  in  the  existence  of 
which  one  finds  it  so  difficult  to  believe.     Yet,  so 
much  fascination  is  there  in  the  creative  faculty,  that 
even  refinement  itself  would  be  unable  to  stand  with 
indifference  by  the  grave  of  Smollett.     Peace  be  to 
his  ashes.     He  has  amused  mc  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  and  if,  I  have  often  been  disgusted  by  his 
want  of  delicacy,  I  have  never  failed  to  be  enlivened 
by  bis  wit. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  TURKISH  BEY. 

Every  day  saw  me  busy  in  the  port  in  search  of  a 
vessel  bound  for  Egypt.  There  were  no  steamers  in 
those  days — I  mean  that  traversed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  trade  between  Italy 
aud  the  East,  once  so  flourishing,  is  now  to  the  last 
degree  trifling  and  insignificant.  At  length,  however, 
I  found  two  brigs,  the  masters  of  which,  sinister-look- 
ing rascals  both,  professed  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
set  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Alexandria.  The  accommo- 
dations they  had  to  offer  were  none  of  the  best.  But 
one  of  their  craft,  which  had  been  a  pirate,  was  of  a 
beautiful  build,  aud  reputed  to  be  the  fastest  sailer  in 
the  Mediterranean.  I  selected  that  partly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  piratical  character,  and  was  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  at  tho  house  of  my  future  pa- 
drone. I  went  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  found  my 
way  as  well  as  I  could. 

Leghorn  is  a  sort  of  bastard  Venice,  intersected 
with  canals,  docks,  and  ditches,  as  stagnant  and  un- 
savoury as  any  under  the  pat  ronagc  of  St.  Mark.  After 
coasting  along  one  of  these  for  some  time,  I  arrived 
about  dusk  at  ray  captain's  dwelling,  aud,  upon  being 
ushered  into  tho  principal  room,  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  East  had  come  to  meet  me  all  the  way  to  Leg- 
horn. This  was  a  Turkish  Bey,  a  genuine  Osmanli, 
with  ponderous  inexpressibles,  antiquated  turban,  and 
beard  of  the  largest  calibre.     He  was  smoking  when 
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THERE  AN  D  BACK  AGAIN. 


I  entered,  from  one  of  those  costly  pipes  in  which  the 
Orientals  chiefly  display  their  opulence.     A  magnifi- 
cent young  slave,  about  six  feet  high,  stood  near  his 
master's  extempore  divan,  ready  to  fill  and  light  his 
pipe,   or   obey  any  other  of  his  orders.     The  Bey 
saluted  me  with  exquisite  politeness,  and  then  offered 
ine  his  pipe,  which  I,  of  course,  accepted,  takiug: 
care  not  to  wipe  the  large  amber  mouthpiece  through 
which  he  had  been  inhaling  the  smoke.     To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  offer  him  a  deadly  affront 
The  Turks,  however,  arc  very  delicate  about   their 
smoking,  and  place  their  lips  so  nicely  against  the 
amber,  that  they  scarcely  ever  moisten  it  at  all.  When 
another  had  been  filled  for  him  by  his  slave,  and  I  had 
taken  my  place  beside  him  on  his  divan,  we  began, 
as  he  spoke  Italian,  to  enter  into  conversation  together. 
The  captain's  wife,  a  little,  brown,  lively,  plain 
Italian  woman,  brought  us  coffee,  and  we  were  soon 
upon  the  best  of  terms.    Ali  informed  me  that  we 
were  to  be  fellow-passengers,  and  then  launched  forth 
in  praise  of  our  captain,  who,  he  assured  me,  had  saved 
his  life  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  courage  and 
humanity.     I  own  I  should  never  have  suspected  him 
of  either  of  these  virtues.    But  one  must  not  trust  to 
appearances.     Ali  himself  was  a  fat,  punchy,  little 
man,  extremely  undignified  in  gait  and  figure,  but  with 
a  countenance  full  of  character.     His  eye  was  large 
and  commanding,  and  the  beard  imparted  to  his  look 
something  almost  majestic.  This  was  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Gebel  Latakia,  which  I  have  since  smoked 
so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  pleasure.    It  is  the 


king  of  all  tobaccos.  No  one,  however,  can  be  said 
to  have  truly  tasted  of  its  fragrance  who  has  not  smoked 
it  in  pipes  kept  in  order  by  Orientals  in  new  howls, 
and  lighted  with  acacia  charcoal.  Let  no  one  ima- 
gine this  is  fancy.  Even  the  jewels  with  which  the 
mouthpiece  is  set,  as  they  flash  and  sparkle  through  the 
smoke,  appear  to  improve  its  flavour,  as  do  the  crim- 
son sheath  and  silken  tassels,  which  amuse  the  ere 
and  excite  the  imagination.  The  slave  Kafoor  was 
exceedingly  adroit  in  ali  that  appertained  to  the  pipe. 
He  piled  up  the  gcbelee,  with  singular  skill,  in  the 
shining  bowl.  He  placed  the  kindled  charcoal  ex- 
actly in  the  centre,  and  taking  himself  two  or  three 
whiffs,  brought  the  pipe  into  complete  action.  The 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  therefore,  had  no 
trouble;  but,  lounging  lazily  on  his  divan,  had  the 
fount  of  luxury  placed  in  his  mouth. 

Siuking  into  an  ocean  of  soft  cushions,  I  yielded  myself 
up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  puffing  around  me 
delicious  clouds,  and  imagining  myself  already  beneath 
the  palm-tree.     We  were  both  bearded  to  our  heart's 
content,  and  Ali  immediately  took  a  fancy  to  me  on 
that  account.     He  imagined  I  was  going  to  reside  in 
the  East,  and  promised  me  the  enjoyment  of  many  a 
pipe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     Little,  poor  fellow, 
did  he  know  what  disappointment  was  in  reserve  for 
him;  but  of  that  hereafter.     We  now  laughed  and 
chatted,  as  Turk  and  Christian  seldom  laugh  and  chat 
together;  and  as  the  tobacco  and  the  coffee  were  both 
of  the  best  quality,  we  were  really  very  much  to  be 
envied. 


THE  CHILD  AMONG  THE  GRAVES. 


A  child  among  the  graves 

Play'd  ever  through  the  summer  days*  increase, 
Till  to  his  heart  the  plot  of  ground  Death  craves, 

Became  a  court  of  peace.* 

All  day,  with  busied  fret, 

The  toiler  bee  clomb  round  the  blossoms  there, 
On  high,  from  some  tall  bloomy  minaret, 

Calling  the  child  to  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  joy — of  joy 

Through  innocence — rejoicing  thankfulness, 
Unlanguaged — to  a  child  without  alloy — 

Redundant  in  excess. 

One  of  the  world  pass'd  by — 

One  of  the  world,  in  all  the  power  of  life ; 
With  all  the  hopes  Ambition  can  descry, 

The  glory  and  the  strife. 

He  marvelTd  much  to  find 

A  child — a  litttle  child,  in  spirit  glad — 
Mirth-voic'd  the  grass  could  knot,  the  daisy  bind, 

In  place  to  him  so  sad. 

He  pass'd — in  manhood's  might — 

To  join  the  crowd,  where  man  Time's  working  braves. 
Sometimes  recurrM — a  wonder,  yet  a  light — 

The  child  among  the  graves. 


Time  changed  him  as  he  trod, 

Bleach' d  his  dark  hair  to  whiteness.    Ever  on 
The  years  swept  by.     He  sought  the  churchyard  sod. 

The  little  child  was  gone ! 

The  long  grass,  as  of  yore, 

Wav'd  to  the  trees,  about  the  silent  rests ; 
And  the  lithe  swallows  dipp'd,  with  swimming  soar, 

Athwart  their  tower-held  nests. 

He  did  not  marvel,  now, 

The  child,  in  happiness,  had  sought  such  spot, 
With  guileless  heart,  and  time-unscathed  brow — 

Its  sadness  knowing  not. 

The  child  away  had  gone, 

To  pass  the  ordeal  that  his  heart  had  pass'd ; 
To  know  of  hope,  joy,  grief,  as  he  had  know  ■ 

To  know  the  truth  at  last. 

For  he,  through  Faith,  sublime, 

Which  sorrow  and  grief -teaching  only  brings, 
Had  learn' d  a  triumph  in  the  tread  of  Time, 

A  music  in  his  wings! 

So  stood  he — from  the  fret 

And  storm  of  life — sail-reef  d  amid  the  waves — 

Pull  powcr'd  in  soul-fraught  manliness— and  yet 

A  child  among  the  graves ! 

Fasbshick  Enoch. 


*  "  Court  of  peace,"  the  literal  translation  of  the  German  "  Friedhef,"  a  cemetery,  or  place  of  burial. 
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THE    STRICKEN    DEER, 


BY  OAROLDfE  HILL. 


{blended  at  an  accompanimeni  to  Chablm  Wilton's  Poem,  "A  Visum  m  a  Dream."— See  Tcite  Magazine  for  May  last.) 


"Through  much  tribulation  only  shall  ye  entir  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


The  hunter's  horn  had  ceas'd  to  sound, 
The  bird  slept  in  the  wind-rock' d  tree, 

And  silence,  in  her  deep  profound, 
Reign' d  o'er  the  hour  of  mystery. 

The  moon  lay  mirror' d  on  a  lake 
That  not  a  ripple  dar'd  to  stir — 

Shedding  her  light  on  hover  and  brake, 
From  briar-bush  to  lofty  fir. 

Paint,  on  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

A  gentle  murmur  came  ; 
And  what  at  first  seem'd  pale  moonlight 

Now  shone  a  dazzling  flame  t 

And  angels,  from  the  fiWry  sod, 
Walk'd  on  the  sloping  ray — 

Ascending  to  the  throne  of  God 
Along  the  cloudless  way. 

Their  filmy  forms  more  brilliant  grew, 

As  knelt  that  angel  band — 
The  beautiful  and  chosen  few 

Who  wait  at  God's  right  hand. 

Anon  they  tun'd  their  golden  lutes ; 

And  echo  bore  the  lay, 
Beyond  the  everlasting  gates, 

To  spirits  far  away. 

Then  came  the  answ'ring  note  of  joy : 

The  heralds  of  the  earth 
Had  found  a  heart  without  alloy, 

Though  suffering  from  birth. 

Borne  on  a  cloud,  his  radiant  feet 
Scarce  touch  the  azure  track. 

Saints  the  Recording  Angel  meet, 
And  hail  the  chariot  back : 

Back  to  the  land  that  overflows 

With  God's  eternal  love — 
The  recompense  for  human  woes — 

That  better  land  above  ! 

He  bears  aloft  a  mighty  scroll, 
Fraught  with  the  deeds  of  men : 

Prom  Indus  to  the  Arctic  Pole 
Had  traced  that  spirit-pen. 

He  whose  imperishable  lines 

Had  blazon'd  good  and  ill, 
Where  nought  but  truth  for  ever  shines, 

Knelt  as  a  creature  still. 

Why  art  thou  there,  thou  Beautiful, 

Clad  in  thy  robes  of  light — 
The  garment  of  the  Merciful, 

Immeasurably  bright  P 

Why  hast  thou  pass'd  the  eternal  bound 

Before  the  last  great  day  ? 
Why  point  to  that  unsullied  page  ? 

For  whose  deliv'rance  pray  P 

Beep  silence  reign' d ;  each  seraph-voice 
Scarce  breath' d  the  great  All-hail ! 

Folding  their  glittering  wings,  they  list 
The  Spirit's  wondrous  tale. 

Soft  was  the  tone — in  cadence  soft — • 

That  told  a  mortal's  woe : 
A  child  of  dreams,  who  woke  to  all 

That  misery  can  know. 


"  List,  thou  dear  son  of  Jesse's  might— 
The  bright,  the  morning  Star : 

She  walk'd  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 
The  path  where  sorrows  are. 

"  I  watch'd  a  young  and  gentle  child 

Sport  in  the  summer's  day — 
A  thing  so  pure,  so  sweetly  mild, 

Scarce  seem'd  of  mortal  clay. 

"  I  mark'd  a  stern  and  warrior  form, 

Of  sullenness  and  pride — 
One  who  had  brav'd  the  battle  storm — 

Who  stood  that  child  beside. 

"  A  silken  tress  of  sunny  hair 

Wav'd  o'er  her  infant  brow : 
Though  shrunk  and  wither' d  from  despair, 

That  face  is  lovely  now — 

* 

"  Lovely  as  when  her  father's  arm 

Shook  rudely  back  the  tress 
That  on  his  bosom  had  been  lain 

In  childish  tenderness. 

"And  words  were  spoken — words  that  fall 
How  lightly  from  the  tongue ! 

But  sere  and  wither  up  the  heart 
Whose  ev'ry  vein  they've  wrung. 

"  The  seal  was  set,  the  tablet  laid 

Over  affection's  spring : 
A  warm  heart's  love  refus'd,  betray' d — 

Thrust  from  the  parent  wing ! 

"  O  God !  thy  ways  are  wonderful, 
Beyond  the  thought  of  man — 

The  issue  of  thy  deep  intent 
No  human  eye  may  scan ! 

"Two  paths  were  open'd  to  her  view — 
The  choice  her  own  free  will : 

The  road  of  sorrow  saw  her  pure 
And  uncorrupted  still. 

"  Was  there  no  tongue  to  kindly  give 

Its  hoard  of  worldly  lore  ? 
To  bid  the  drooping  spirit  live — 

To  see  the  gulf  before  P 

u  Not  oue — by  wedlock's  holy  cup 
A  bitter  draught  was  yielded — 

A  husband's  high  and  sacred  right 
Was  by  a  tyrant  wielded. 

u  The  heart  that  Nature  form'd  for  love 

Became  the  prey  of  woe ; 
Yet  still  she  sought,  and  inly  pin'd, 

A  kindred  love  to  know. 

u  Trembling,  my  God,  thy  servant  held 

The  everlasting  Book — 
Pray'd,  when  the  tree  of  hope  was  fell'd, 

Tbou  wouldst  in  mercy  look. 

u  Her  child,  the  one  bright,  joyous  thing 
That  bound  her  soul  to  earth, 

Cast  off  its  mortal  coil,  to  know 
The  glorious  second  birth. 

u  Again  came  back  the  gloomy  hour 

Of  retrospection  wild — 
The  self-same  scene  of  cold  neglect— 

The  father  and  the  child ! 
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THE  STRICKEN  DEER. 


"'Is  there  no  lore  in  this  wide  world ?' 

The  stricken  woman  cried. 
No,  not  a  tear  nor  prayer  to  bless 

The  infant  as  it  died. 

"  She  tarn'd  her  from  the  little  grave, 
Life's  cheqnerM  book  to  fill : 

In  spite  of  wrong,  despair,  and  death, 
The  page  was  spotless  still. 

14  Hers  was  a  heart  which  year*  of  pfcf 

Had  trampled  to  the  dust ; 
But,  like  a  phoenix  from  the  flame, 

It  rose  in  holy  trust. 

I  saw  the  Iamb  would  be  among 

The  chosen  of  thy  fold — 
I  knew  the  furnace  mast  be  hot 

To  purify  the  gold.' 

"  Now  stand*  she  on  the  dizzy  chff: — 
Stretch  Thy  protecting  hand  f 

Thou  wilt  not  break  tha  braised  reed, 
Nor  quench  the  burning  brand! 

"  A.  voice  of  soft  and  gentle  tone, 

A  faithful  heart,  is  near — 
Throbbing,  reaponsivo  to  her  own, 

Its  notes  of  love  and  fear. 

"  Let  mc  not  mar  the  page  so  fair 
With  sin  so  light  a*  this ; 


Shed  o'er  the  path  of  grief  and  care 
One  beam  of  earthly  bliss !" 

All  glory  to  the  Son  of  God! 

All  hail,  redeeming  love ! 
Salvation  was  the  holy  theme 

That  flffd  the  realms  abort, 

■ 

A  rushing,  as  of  mighty  winds, 
Dispers'd  the  morning  cloud ; 

The  western  star  of  eve  beheld 
The  Peaceful  in  her  shroud. 

Beside  the  bed  one  mourner  wept, 
And  clasp' d  the  lifeless  hand — 

Pray'd,  deeply  pray'd,  to  join  the  soul 
Who'd  sought  the  spirits1  land. 

Had  they  but  met  in  earlier  yean, 
How  changed  the  aspect  theu! 

Then  joy  had  been  where  now  are  tear*, 
And  nought  can  be  again. 

The  fiat  had  gone  forth :  and  who 

Shall  question  His  behest  ? 
The  earthly  path  of  thorns  and  woe 

Bought  cverlastiug  rest. 

His  will  is  sometimes  hard  to  bear ; 

But  when  temptations  come, 
Pause — the  Recording  Angel  there 

Most  bear  the  record  home. 
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The  past  month  produced  some  important  move- 
ments in  political  affairs,  which  may  extend  their 
influence  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  pro- 
duce great  results  on  the  world.  A  difficulty  exists 
in  classifying  events  that  affect  different  nations 
under  a  single  head;  and,  therefore,  we  throw  all 
that  wc  have  to  say  on  foreign  affair  a  into  one  nar- 
rative. The  Eastern  question,  for  example,  directly 
affects  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey;  immediately 
after  them,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  Britain  and 
France;  and  next,  all  the  nations  that  may  come 
in  the  way  of  the  states  named.  The  Roman 
question  is  of  the  most  direct  importance  to  the 
people  of  Rome  and  France;  next,  to  all  the  Ita- 
lians; and,  after  them,  to  all  nations  professing 
Christianity. 

The  tobacco  and  bad  letter  writing  business 
between  Frauco  and  the  United  States  only  affects 
these  nations  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  unlikely 
to  go  farther  than  the  waste  of  post  paper,  postages, 
and  diplomatic  time.  The  dispute  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  regarding  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal,  directly  affects  all  the  world,  and 
may  become  a  very  serious  complication.  Contrary 
to  tho  usage  of  the  press,  we  take  it  first,  therefore, 
in  our  monthly  history ;  because,  unless  our  Minis- 
try abandon  their  duty,  or  the  United  States  be 
under  reasonable  keeping  and  honest  restraint,  this 
affair,  now  only  in  the  germ,  will  produce  most 
serious  consequences. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  central  mushroom  re- 
publics of  America,  that  rise  one  year  to  fall  in  the 
next,  or  some  early  subsequent  season.  The 
people  of  that  State,  under  whatever  name  for  the 
time  being  they  may  choose  to  be  called,  are  of 


Spauish  descent,  mixed  with  a  fow  Indians  and 
Creoles.  They  cannot  pretend  that  tfcey  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  soil  than  the  original  Indians, 
if  any  nation  exut  still  in  that  position,  with  their 
independence  defended  and  maintained  from  the 
first  day  when  the  Europeans  under  Columbus, 
Cortcz,  and  their  successors,  entered  the  American 
soil,  until  the  present  boor. 

On  the  long  narrow  neok  of  Land  that  separates 
North  from  South  Araerioa»aa  Indian  nation  has  ever 
maintained  its  independence,  under  the  protection 
of,  and  in  alliance  with,  this  country.  They  occu- 
py a  long  strip  of  coast,  lying  northwards  from  the 
mouths  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver  to  the  British  ter- 
ritory of  Victoria.  Their  chief  or  king  has  al- 
ways been  in  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  this 
country.  The  connection  has  resembled  that 
formed  with  Tahiti,  which  ended  so  unfortunately 
for  the  monarch  of  that  island;  although  with  the 
ruler  of  the  Mosquitoe  coast  our  political  relations 
have  been  always  more  intimate,  as  they  are  of 
longer  permanence  than  with  Tahiti*  We  ac- 
knowledge many  transgressions  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  in  dealing  with  the  aborigines  of  distant 
lands  ;  and  yet  we  claim  for  our  nation  the  highest 
place  in  point  of  humanity  and  morality  in  our 
transactions  with  them.  The  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Mosquitoe  coast  form  an  example*  We  have 
never  assailed  their  independence,  and  never  will; 
but  that  fact  will  not  hinder  us  from  preventing 
any  attack  on  them  by  other  powers.  The  river 
of  San  Louis  flows  from  tho  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
into  the  South  Atlantic.  It  enters  the  sea  on  the 
Mosquitoe  territory,  and  the  Mosquitoe  State  claim 
,  the  privilege  of  being  consulted  in  any  arrange- 
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men t  Ant  may  be  raad»  regarding  their  owe  waters 
and  territories.  A  scheme  has  been  devised  in 
Row  York*  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the 
month  ef  the  Sau  Louis  to  the  Pacific,  by  the 
river  and  the  lake  Nicaragua.  The  waters  of  this 
lake  approach  the  Pacific,  and  the  projectors  ex- 
pect to  overcome  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
realising  their  scheme.  Many  parties  consider  the 
plan  practicable,  but  who  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  United  Stales  to  execute  in 
their  present  monopolizing  spirit.  We  cannot  avoid 
an  expression  of  the  wish  that  one-half  of  the  time, 
talent,  life,  and  money  expended  by  Great  Britain, 
for  near  two  hundred  years,  in  attempts  to  discover 
an  impracticable  North- West  passage,  had  been 
employed  in  cutting  a  magnificent  canal  through 
this  connecting  link  between  North  and  South 
America,  which  would  hare  formed  a  practicable 
Western  passage  to  China,  which  the  North -West- 
ern route  never  could  be,  because,  if  open  from 
land,  it  must  be  closed  by  ice* 

The  construction  of  a  canal  by  this  route  may  be 
the  best  existing  means  of  opening  a  communication 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamaica,  with 
the  Pacific.  A  railway  has  been  proposed  across 
the  isthmus ;  bnt  the  cost  would  probably  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  canal,  while  the  delay  and  expense 
of  transferring  cargoes  would  be  saved  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  ship  canal  instead  of  a  railway.  The 
work  is  more  likely  to  be  executed  by  parties  in 
this  country  than  by  any  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  if  it  offers  inducements  for  the  expenditure 
of  money ;  bnt  under  any  circumstances,  the  Mos- 
quitoe  State  is  not  less  entitled  to  compensation  for 
its  part  of  the  requisite  territory  and  water  way, 
because  it  is  Indian,  than  the  demi- Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  As  usual  in  all  such  cases, 
the  United  States  and  their  Nicaraguan  ally  deny 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  airy  part  of  the  land 
required  by  them.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to 
any  land  whatever  is  always  denied  by  these 
parties  when  it  suits  their  purposes  to  appropriate 
their  neighbours9  possessions.  In  this  case  they 
▼ill  be  compelled  to  do  homage  to  honesty,  a 
very  up  usual  event  in  their  transactions.  The 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  are  deeply 
concerned  in  the  negotiation.  The  New  York 
Herald  says,  that  if  the  canal  be  made  by  Britain  it 
*ill  be  a  British  monopoly,  and  if  made  by  the  States 
ttwilj  be  an  American  monopoly.  According  to  this 
authority,  it  most  be  a  monopoly  to  some  party,  and 
would  be  made  so  in  the  possession  of  their  friends. 
In  British  management,  it  could  be  a  monopoly 
neither  to  us  nor  to  them,  but  be  open  to  all  nations 
on  equal  terms  ;  because  in  our  colonial  and  fo- 
reign trade  we  have  no  monopolies.  The  interests 
of  the  world  require  security  for  the  freedom 
°f  this  proposed  navigation  to  all  nations  upon 
equal  terms :  the  generous  remuneration  of  the 
people  through  whose  possessions  it  may  be 
CQt,  without  preference,  and  especially  withont 
™  triumph  of  a  miserable  claim  by  a  small 
inland  Spanish  republic,  or,  as  is  oftener  true,  of 
these  South  American  States — a  Spanish  anarchy 
*°  appropriate  powers  or  property  never  acquired 
V  *Tms,  by  treaty,  or  by  purchase,  merely   for 


the  convenience  and  gain  of  New  York  speculators; 
for  the  Nicaraguans  are  innocent  of  the  means  or 
the  energy  necessary  to  do  the  work.  The  present 
United  States  Goverament«mean,  we  believe,  to  re- 
tain their  own  possessions,  and  to  improve  their 
value  by  expanding  their  produce  in  an  honest  and 
upright  manner,  but  they  stand  above  an  unsettled 
mass  of  adventurers,  ready  to  attempt  any  project, 
however  unjust,  backed  by  the  squatting  genius  of 
the  people.  This  class  was  efficiently  represented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Polk,  so  famous  for  his  buccaneering 
plans  and  monopolising  sentiments.  His  assurance 
that  European  nations  should  no  more  be  allowed  to 
interfere  on  American  ground,  or  colonise  American 
wastes,  was  repeated  by  the  United  States  agents  in 
Nicaragua  a  month  or  two  since,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  the  originator,  who  talked  in  thn 
White  House  at  Washington  as  if  his  ances- 
tors had  dwelt  in  America  since  shortly  after  the 
flood,  instead  of  his  grandfather's  father  having 
farmed  not  over-successfully  in  Ulster,  on  the 
family's  route  westward  from  Peebles.  No  Ame- 
rican state,  except  the  Indian  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple, can  possess  the  slightest  right  to  priority  in 
occupation  of  unappropriated  land.  The* 'demo- 
cracy" of  Britain  still  pay  interest  on  no  small 
portion  of  the  debts  incurred  in  settling  the  origi- 
nal American  colonies;  and  the  capitalists  of  this 
country  receive  no  return  for  a  great  part  of  the 
money  with  which  their  public  works  were  con- 
structed ;  yet  they  talk  as  if  by  non-payment  they 
had  established,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  a  right 
to  the  hay  which  they  cannot  use.  They  resemble 
that  wrangling  cur  in  more  than  one  respect.  We 
hear  daily,  even  to  a  sense  of  sickness,  that  they 
are  an  energetic,  pushing,  successful  race ;  but  their 
energy  may  have  run  wild,  for  they  trample  down, 
but  do  not  use  properly,  the  gifts  of  God.  No  other 
nation  of  European  lineage  possess  equally  large 
regions  of  the  earth  in  the  same  advantageous 
circumstances,  and  draw  out  of  them  so  little 
produce  over  what  merely  satisfies  their  own 
wants.  The  old  state  of  New  York  appears, 
from  the  statistics  of  its  agriculture,  to  be  less 
successfully  cultivated  than  Upper  Canada,  which 
has  not  yet  been  settled  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  genei  ation.  Sixteen  bushels 
of  wheat  are  sometimes  taken  from  an  acre  that 
should  yield  from  thirty  to  forty,  while  the  land 
is  scourged,  and  so  wasted,  that  in  many  quarters 
years  occupied  in  the  expenditure  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal would  be  requisite  to  render  it  again  fruitful ; 
yet  sloth  and  conceit  are  contented  and  constrained 
to  go  farther  west,  and  squat  for  the  destruction  of 
another  range  of  the  earth.  This  people,  placed 
in  circumstances  where  they  could  not  fail  to  achieve 
much,  have  done  the  smallest  good  that  any  simi- 
lar portion  of  their  race  could  have  managed  to 
accomplish,  and  their  best  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  those  districts  where  the  rough  German  dialect 
is  heard  around  the  cottage  hearths.  They  have 
assumed  an  air  of  comfort,  and  obtained  plenty  in 
the  world,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Alleghanies 
are  high,  and  the  Mississippi  deep — and  because 
they  could  not  help  it.  Being  through  their  own 
press,  and  all  other  native  agencies,  the  most  do- 
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termined  egotists  on  earth,  they  have  been  petted 
and  puffed  into  an  idea  that  they  are  doing  well  in 
the  assertion  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  not  less 
guilty  than  any  single  and  club  headed  despot  ever 
indulged.  For  their  own  benefit  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  continent,  this  prac 
tice  is  to  be  regretted.  In  its  continuance  we  fore- 
see the  ruin  of  a  power  that  should  bo  great, 
noble,  and  generous;  and  that  may  yet  be  saved  to 
become  a  munificent  benefactor  of  mankind  ;  but 
may  as  readily  dwindle  into  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  spiritless  nations  of  the  Spanish  race.  The 
calamity  should  be  averted  by  the  number  of  men  of 
really  good  and  high  principles  in  theUnited  States; 
but  the  leaven  of  evil  is  largo  there,  and  active  and 
ceaseless  in  its  operations.  We  pursue  a  just  and 
noble  course  in  interposing  between  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants and  further  aggression.  Civilised  powers 
should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  save,  in  independence 
and  security,  some  fragments  of  the  original  Indian 
nations.  They  exist  as  separate  communities  in 
Yucatan  and  on  the  Mosquitoo  territory ;  and 
their  invaders  must  be  taught  to  be  honest  if  they 
please  ;  but  whether  they  please  or  not,  to  be 
honest. 

The  incident,  that  the  Atlantic  opening  to  the 
best  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus,  belongs  to 
a  still  independent  Indian  state,  should  please  all 
nations;  for  thus,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  a 
revenue  may  be  secured  for  this  people,  sufficient 
to  aid  effectually  in  eliciting  the  resources  of  their 
country,  and  assist  in  placing  them  hereafter  above 
the  risk  of  aggressions  from  motives  of  either 
avarice  or  ambition,  and  resembling  those  by  which 
they  are  now  threatened. 


The  quarrel  of  the  French  representative  at 
Washington,  M.  Poussin,  with  tho  United  States 
Cabinet,  is  one  of  the  most  trashy  kind.  A  French- 
man at  Vera  Cruz  has  some  claim  on  the  United 
States,  founded  on  a  tobacco  transaction;  and 
another  Frenchman  resists  the  claim  of  a  United 
States  ship  of  war  for  salvage  incurred  dur- 
ing a  storm  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Quarrels 
of  this  nature  are  surely  the  proper  subjects 
of  mediation  and  arbitrement  by  commercial 
men.  The  Frenchman's  claim  to  the  tobacco  can  be 
adjudicated  by  two  merchants  from  Havre  and 
New  York  ;  and  if  the  New  England  officer  be  en- 
titled to  salvage,  the  shipowners  of  Boston  and 
Marseilles  could  award  the  sum.  M.  Poussin  being 
an  idle  man, of  diplomatic  pretensions,  commenced  to 
write  long  letters  on  the  subject,  and  one  or  two  pas 
sages  were  deemed  impertinent  by  the  critics  at 
Washington;  who,  instead  of  seeking  satisfaction  in 
their  own  persons,  and  exposing  their  own  bodies  as 
fair  and  full  marks  for  M.  Poussin*  s  bullets,  did  what 
might  have  led  to  the  shooting  of  many  more  valu- 
able persons — they  sent  M.  Poussin  passports,  or,  in 
other  words,  invited  him  to  be  gone.  These  docu- 
ments reached  the  Frenchman  atan  unlucky  moment. 
Some  Washington  Sub-Secretary  iiiust  have  longed 
for  M.  Poussin's  sale  by  auction,  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  cheap  French  furnishings,  on  which  no 
duty  had  been  paid,  for  the  unfortunate  man 
was  engaged  in  making  himself  comfortable  at 


home,  when  orders  reached  him  to  depart.  M. 
Poussin  very  sensibly  disappointed  the  Washington 
official,  and  deprived  him  of  a  speculation,  by  re- 
maining at  his  post  and  in  his  house.  Possessed 
of  less  fire  in  his  nature  than  the  last  British  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  he  pocketed  the  passports  and 
the  insult  together,  and  kept  his  drawing-room 
furniture.  The  negotiations  on  the  subject  are 
not  yet  concluded,  but  they  will  terminate  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  subject  than  a  war 
between  the  two  republics. 


The  Pope  and  M.  Theirs  have  reached  a  common 
understanding  regarding  the  fate  of  Rome,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly, the  President,  and  his  cabinet.  The  President 
has  credit  in  the  world  for  endeavouring  to  resist 
the  policy  pursued  in  this  alliance.  M.  Thiers  has 
unfortunately  prevailed  ;  and  the  French  army, 
which  went  to  Rome,  avowedly  from  friendship  to 
the  Roman  people,  remains  to  subject  them  under 
the  tyranny  of  foreign  despots,  and  an  alien.  The 
Pope  is  neither  a  Roman  nor  a  freeman,  bat  a 
foreigner  allied  with  the  despotic  powers,  and  their 
agent  in  crushing  out  the  soul  and  marrow  of 
Roman  patriotism.  The  interference  of  the  French 
for  this  purpose  is  not  the  worst  sin  commit- 
ted by  them  in  the  case.  Its  defence  in  the 
National  Assembly  is  still  more  objectionable. 
The  President,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ney,  and 
published  some  time  since,  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  demand  from  the  Pope,  and  to  obtain, 
substantial  securities  for  Roman  freedom.  The 
Pontiff,  in  reply,  published  his  motu  proprio,  which 
serves  nothing.  It  contains,  indeed,  the  assurance 
of  an  amnesty  to  all  those  persons  who  seem  not  to 
require  forgiveness,  and  excepts  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  political  pardon.  It  promises  municipal 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  a  suffrage  to  be  defined  by 
the  Pontiff;  and  a  council  to  be  chosen  in  the  same,  as 
yet,  undefined  manner,  who  are  only  to  be  consulted 
on  financial  affairs,  and  who  are  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  givingan  opinion,  but  no  other  authority! 
The  French  National  Assembly,  acting  under  the 
advice  and  influence  of  M.  Thiers,  have  accepted 
the  terms  of  this  document,  and  promised  to  garri- 
son Rome  for  the  Pope  until  he  has  purged  liberty 
out  of  the  ancient  city.  One  gentleman,  M.  Mon- 
talambert,  gravely  said  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  the  first  Pope;  but  one  can  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing on  the  curious  feelings  that  Peter  would  have 
entertained  if  he  had  been  asked  to  proscribe  any 
party;  and  if  he  had  been  carried  into  Rome  on 
the  shields  of  a  French  army.  Rome,  pagan  and 
political,  murdered  the  Apostle — and  Rome,  po- 
litical, has  suffered  since  then  the  doom  of  the 
offence  by  dark  deeds  done  in  the  Apostle's  name. 
The  French  intervention  is  now  justified  in  the 
Assembly,  by  tho  plea  that  the  Romans  must  obey 
the  Pope  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom,  and  that 
France  must  defend  the  Popedom  in  all  quarters, 
and  employ  its  arms  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Church.  This  alliance  is  the  grand  exhibition  of 
evil  originating  in  an  unsound  confederacy  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  uses  the  State 
and  the  State  uses  the  Church;  but  in  the  end  both 
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powers  will  be  cheated.  The  Roman  transaction 
has  done  more  to  elevate  Bed  Republicanism  in 
France  than  any  other  recent  cause.  Heretofore 
it  was  the  guilty  passion  of  the  rabble — now  it 
is  the  dark  revenge  of  outraged  principle.  In 
months  past  it  was  confined  to  the  operatives  of 
towns,  and  now  it  has  extended  to  a  higher  class. 
In  its  former  straggles  it  appealed  to  the  barricades, 
now  it  employs  the  ballot-box,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed it  in  recent  elections.  M.  Thiers,  who  once 
moved  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  will  not  con- 
sent to  occupy  his  present  position  long.  He  must 
ascend  or  descend.  Allied  with  the  Legitimists,  he 
seeks  the  restoration  of  the  Orleans  family;  and 
if  he  seek  not  that  change  with  caution,  he  may 
accelerate  a  revolution  more  dreadful  in  its  accom- 
paniments than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  century. 


The  end  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  has  nearly 
been  made  the  commencement  of  a  greater  contest. 
The  Hungarians  and  Poles  who  escaped  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  swords,  by  crossing  the  frontier 
into  Turkey,  were  disarmed,  and  encamped  beneath 
the  celebrated  border  fortress  of  Widdin.  The 
Turkish  Pacha  promised  them  protection,  until 
orders  respecting  their  disposal  might  reach  him 
from  Constantinople;  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Divan 
agreed  to  extend  towards  these  men  that  protection 
which  is  usually  bestowed  in  foreign  countries  on 
political  refugees.  The  Koran  enjoins  hospitality 
to  the  unfortunate;  and  obliterates  all  the  antece- 
dents of  Jew,  Christian,  or  Heathen,  who  may 
enrol  himself  amongst  "the  faithful,"  so  styled. 
The  Hungarians  were  evidently  desirous  merely  of 
the  political  shield,  and  had  no  wish  for  the 
religious  assimilation.  The  former  has  been  con- 
ceded; but  Austria  and  Russia  joined  in  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  refugees.  Russia 
sent  a  special  ambassador  with  the  Autocrat's 
message,  and  both  powers  professed  to  consider  a 
refusal  of  their  demand  equivalent  to  a  casus  belli. 
The  Divan  were  alarmed  at  the  position  of  affairs, 
especially  as  Russian  gold  was  basely  employed  in 
exciting  rebellion  amongst  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  symptoms  of  hesitation 
were  apparent  amongst  the  Turks.  The  advice  of 
the  British  and  French  ambassadors  was  sought  in 
this  dilemma  of  the  Ottomans;  and  both  diploma- 
tists, but  especially  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  urged 
the  necessity  of  refusing  this  insolent  demand.  The 
Austrian  Government  required,  evidently,  little  per- 
suasion to  induce  a  retreat  on  their  part  from  their 
position.  They  would  have  willingly  hazarded  a  war 
with  Turkey,  if  they  had  not  seen  that  success 
must  only  aggrandise  Russia,  already  too  strong 
for  them.  Even  over  this  difficulty  they  might 
have  climbed;  but  war  with  Turkey  meant  also 
war  with  Britain  and  France — the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  riots  probably  at 
Vienna.  The  risk  is  too  great  for  Austria,  weak- 
ened already  in  finance  and  in  men;  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  the  Czar  was  not  warmly  sup- 
ported in  Vienna.  A  rumour  is  current  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  claim,  on  the  condition  that 
England  shall  interfere  no   farther   in  Eastern 
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affairs.  The  condition  will  be  necessarily  rejected; 
so,  if  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  rests  on  that 
basis,  nothing  has  been  yet  done,  and  the  affair 
hangs  in  uncertainty.  Meanwhile,  our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  will  be  employed  to  defend 
Constantinople  from  attacks  by  sea.  The  French 
fleet  has  been  ordered  to  join,  and  would  doubt- 
less act  with  the  British  Admiral  for  the  same 
object.  The  most  formidable  attack  on  Turkey 
would,  however,  be  made  not  by  sea,  but  by 
land.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  have  no  nau- 
tical force  in  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  that 
could  cope  with  the  combined  British,  French, 
and  Turkish  fleets.  They  might  not  even  be  able 
to  meet  the  last,  and  would  have  no  chance  of 
success  before  either  of  the  two  former.  The 
Russians  have  a  large  Baltic  fleet,  and  they  might 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  fleets;  but  Baltic  ships  have  to  sail  far, 
and  encounter  many  dangers,  before  they  can  reach 
the  Bosphorus.  Turkey  has,  therefore,  nothing  to 
fear  by  sea,  but  is  more  vulnerable  by  land.  The 
Christian  population  of  European  Turkey  are  pro- 
bably Russian  in  heart.  The  Ottoman  army  is 
numerically  unable  to  cope  with  the  Russians  alone, 
and  especially  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
combined.  Their  western  and  maritime  ally  has 
few  European  soldiers  to  spare;  and  France, 
under  priestly  and  Jesuitical  influence,  joins  the 
contest,  because  the  Red  Republicans  would 
make  a  popular  revolution,  if  the  policy  of  the 
majority  in  the  French  National  Assembly  were 
in  this  case  successful.  France  acts  reluc- 
tantly, and  her  aid  cannot  therefore  be  so  efficient 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires,  if  Russia  should 
invade  Turkey.  Capitalists  do  not  expect  that 
result  at  present.  Funds  improve,  and  speculators 
prepare  for  a  time  of  peace  and  rising  prices.  This 
may  not  be  Russia's  hour  and  Russia's  quarrel  for 
grasping  Turkey.  More  preparations  than  yet 
have  been  completed  may  be  requisite  before 
the  Russian  Empire  is  extended  to  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  St  Petersburgh  share  the  aban- 
donment of  Moscow.  Tet  the  time  for  that  long- 
cherished  effort  undoubtedly  approaches.  Those 
who  seek  a  quarrel  will  find  a  better  cause 
of  offence  than  the  refusal  to  comply  with  an 
unreasonable  demand  for  a  number  of  miserable 
fugitives.  We  must  either  assent  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  European  Turkey  by  Russia,  or  prepare  for 
its  defence.  The  struggle  cannot  be  conducted  by 
us  from  the  West  alone,  and  so  we  must  push  for- 
ward the  East.  Egypt,  in  this  case,  will  afford 
a  passage  to  our  army,  brought  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and,  ere  a  long  time  elapse,  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
Hindostan  may  meet  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  meeting  is  far 
more  probable  than  many  events  of  recent  times. 
The  Euphrates  is  drying  up  to  prepare  the  way  of 
"  the  kings  of  the  East,"  although  not  probably 
the  persons  supposed  by  many  commentators  ;  but 
the  suggestion,  at  least,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
so  far  absolutely  literal. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  lost,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  pleasure  of  hanging  General  Bern ;  but 
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that  chief  and  a  number  of  his  Polish  associates 
hare  abjured  and  denied  the  faith  of  Christianity, 
and  adopted  the  Mahommedab  creed,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  join  the  Turkish  service,  and 
be  secured  against  any  submlssiveness  that  might 
b*  wrung  from  the  Turks  in  their  case.  Neither 
Divan  nor  Sultan  can  surrender  them  now.  Mecca 
would  resist  the  insult.  The  faithful  would  de- 
fend the  faithless  to  the  last  minaret  of  their 
mosques,  although  despising  the  men  and  their 
motives.  The  circumcised  renegades  buy  physical 
life  too  dear  by  moral  death.  Nicholas  has  gib- 
beted them  effectually  before  the  world.  Better 
for  Bern  and  his  coadjutors  to  hare  chosen  the 
gallows  for  an  hour  than  the  pillory  of  history  for 
all  time.  In  this  crisis  at  Widdiri,  the  Christian 
world  may  rejoice  that  Kossuth  lived  to  vindicate 
their  faith  in  the  eyed  of  its  foes.  This  great  man 
unhesitatingly  preferred  death  to  dishonour — the 
hope  of  his  religion  to  the  extension  of  his  life ; 
while  his  influence  contributed  to  break  the  snare 
that  was  coiled  around  many  of  his  followers. 
He  chose  the  better  part ;  and  his  choice  re- 
sulted in  his  personal  safety,  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  preservation  of  their  honour,  and 
the  vindication  of  their  religion.  The  Chris- 
tian's have  to  tbank  M.  Kossuth  for  more  than  any 
other  European  statesman  has  been  called  to  do  for 
Christianity  in  late  years.  Tempted  with  the  alter- 
natives, death  or  infidelity,  he  said  nobly,  Death ! 
and  his  Hungarian  followers  joined  the  response — 
a  better  response  for  Christianity  than  has  been 
chaunted  in  all  cathedrals  for  ages.  The  best 
Christian  choir,  for  the  credit  of  our  faith,  was 
assembled  at  Widdin.  They  taught  the  Turks 
and  the  World  that  Christianity  was  not  in  all 
minds,  as  in  Bern's,  a  convenience,  but  a  reality, 
that  men  grasped  firmly,  lived  for  and  by,  and 
could  perish  rather  than  abjure. 

The  Eastern  question  is  not  yet  to  be  considered 
settled.  Time  will  pass  on  to  the  day  when  it 
must  bo  arranged  otherwise  than  by  diplomacy, 
unless  an  Intervening  day  divide  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  disconcert  Russian  projects. 


Tho  idea  of  annexation  with  the  United  States 
spreads  in  Montreal,  because  the  citizens  smart 
under  the  withdrawal  of  the  seat  of  legislature. 
The  intelligence  per  last  mail  contains  nothing  more 
important; 

At  home  the  Irish  farmers  have  formed  a  reso- 
lution against  the  payment  of  rents.  Practical 
communism  flourishes  there,  although  the  influence 
of  the  tope  is  greater  than  in  any  other  European 
country  ;  greater  than  in  Rome,  than  in  Italy,  than 
in  France  that  fights  for  him  ;  or,  possibly,  even 
than  in  Spain,  that  would  fight  if  it  could  gain 
permission. 

The  extensive  removals  of  crop  and  cattle  are, 
of  course,  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  priests, 
and  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  power  above 
them — one  that  cannot  excite  our  admiration. 
Frequently  the  labourers  are  not  the  persons  who 
gain  by  this  proceeding,  but  the  farmers,  who  are 
not  In  destitute  circumstances  just  yet. 

In  Britain  the  conjunct  movements  of  the  Na- 


tional Suffrage  and  Finance  AsJociatkm*  hate 
commenced.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  Mr. 
George  Thompson  have  been  on  a  crusade  to  Boot- 
land  in  favour  of  these  principles.  The  Finance 
Reform  Society  gained  many  converts  until  its 
leaders  seemed  satisfied  with  the  small  results  of- 
fered by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  atid  people  felt  that 
very  little  economy  was  to  come  from  merely  throw- 
ing working  men  out  of  employment.  The  refusal 
of  many  members  of  that  body  to  support  Mr. 
Drummond's  motion,  for  a  reduction  of  the  high- 
class  salaries,  was  a  recantation  practically  of  all 
their  tracts  and  speeches.  The  reform  needed  is 
in  that  class  of  salaries  whose  hapfcy  recipients 
have  recently  increased  their  incomes,  while  seek- 
ing their  country's  good,  by  25  per  cent.  The 
grossly  wasted  money  paid  in  our  naval  dockyards 
and  other  public  establishments  might  also  afford 
parings  for  the  Financial  Reformers.  Economy  is 
a  just  demand — but  let  us  not  forget  the  fact,  that 
an  evil  day  cannot  be  staved  off  by  anything  likely 
to  come  from  thls.source.  It  is  a  small  relief  when 
compared  with  tho  substantialities  to  be  had  from 
currency  reform — reform  in  the  laws  affecting  lands, 
and  similar  measures — which  we  can  ettject  from 
this  source.  By  all  means  let  it  be  obtained.  Small 
gains  are  better  than  flotie ;  but  a  foufpenny  bit 
may  be  a  loss  if  a  man  toils  a  whole  day  for  this 
small  earning. 

The  suffrage  movement  is  a  different  matter, 
though  used,  we  fear,  in  this  case  by  many  parties, 
like  the  boots  in  which  labourers  descend  into 
sewers*  merely  to  carry  them  through  the  mud. 
Suffrage  theories  are  tedious,  when  alt  our  argu- 
ments are  merely  hard  hits  and  heavy  blows  at  the 
yielding  air,  which  waste  our  strength,  &nd  hurt 
nobody  else. 

The  men  of  Birmingham  now,  as  before,  take  a 
practical  means  to  an  end.  A  forty  shillings'  free- 
hold qualifies  in  England,  and  in  those  good  times, 
few  artizans  can  avoid  doing  anything  towards  its 
attainment,  and  at  the  same  time  pcrsUado  us  that 
they  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  possession  of  a 
vote,  if  we  had  that  same  forty  shilling  freehold 
in  Scotland,  we  should  add  one  hundred  thousand 
electors  to  the  voters  in  three  years,  and  the  next 
Scotch  representation  would  be  better  and  wiser 
for  the  addition. 

Tho  Scotch  reformers  should  aim  at  this  change, 
in  the  first  instance.  They  should  seek  equality 
with  England.  Our  county  votes  are  now  founded 
on  nothing  less  than  200s.  holdings.  If  they  were 
brought  down  to  40s.  the  difference  would  be  very 
marked,  and  the  country  would  gain  mtfre  morally, 
than  politically,  by  the  change. 

When  they  have  reached  40s.  why  stop  with 
land  ?  Why  not  take  funded  or  other  property  as 
a  qualification?  Why  not  encourage  Life  As- 
surances by  founding  votes  on  policies  ?  After 
a  very  few  annual  premiums  have  been  paid  on 
them,  the  most  fastidious  conservative  may  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  assured  has  an  interest  hi  the 
country.  Are  they  afraid  that  poor  rates  should 
diminish  too  rapidly  ?  Do  they  dread  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  by  the  working  classes  ?  U  there 
reason  for  fear  or  trembling  ih  the  promulgation 
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of  our  securities  amongst  a  great  number  of  persons  ? 
Will  all  property  be  less  safe  where  many  men  are 
enoouraged  to  struggle  by  honest  industry  and 
economy  for  a  portion  that  may  seem  little  to  some, 
but  is  great  to  them  ?  We  have  been  told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  many  members  of  the  country 
party  are  willing  to  concede  a  suffrage  of  this 
nature ;  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  reach  by  a 
little  wholesome  self-denial.  What  then  say  the 
Whigs  to  the  scheme?  As  for  the  Peelites,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  they  say.  Some  young,  ambitious, 
or  well-meaning  statesman  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  It  contains  a  splendid  political  capital, 
and  might  be  a  fortune  to  a  statesman  who  wanted 
one  and  wrought  it  well.  The  people  have  been  en- 
gaged for  half  a  century,  or  rather  more,  seeking  a 
wider  suffrage.  It  is  time  now,  without  abandon- 
ing theories,  to  stifle  all  objections,  by  giving  the 


security,  if  need  be,  that  the  timid  ask,  espe- 
cially as  it  can  be  had  in  the  shape  of  a  positive 
benefit,  and  thus  tie  all  opponents,  neck  and  heel, 
and  close  every  railing  tongue.  The  effort  can  easily 
be  made,  and  is  making  in  some  parts  of  England 
with  perfect  success. 


A  society  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  to  which  we 
wish  a  short  and  useful  life*  Far  a  million  and  a 
fourth  per  annum,  our  government  and  legislature 
shut  knowledge  out  of  many  homes ;  and  then  pay 
thrice  the  sum  for  punishing  one  class,  and  four 
times  the  sum  for  supporting  another,  while  they 
deprive  several  hundred  thousand  persons  of  the 
means  to  live.  A  wise,  paternal,  and  beneficent 
legislature,  truly ! 
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[Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Glonourry. 

Lord  Cloncurry's  work  is  full  of  political  anecdotes, 
letters,  and  opinions,  <raoh  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
notes  of  a  veteran  politician.    He  oatne  upon  the  field 
immediately  before  the  nnion  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  was  completed.     That    measure  had  his   hearty 
opposition  at  the  time,  and  ever  after.     Lord  Gloncurry 
is  one  of  the  few  Irish  noblemen  who  remained  faithful 
to  anti-unionist  views  at  all  periods.    His  persecution  by 
the  Irish  Government,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, may  account  for  the  hatred  shown  by  him  always 
to   this  policy.     Although  he   entertained  these  views, 
yet  he  did  not  associate  much  for  a  long  period  with  the 
agitation  of  the  question  in  latter  years.     He  was  more 
connected  with  the  Whig  nobility  and  with  the  Liberal 
English  party  than  with  the  Irish  politicians,  who  always 
maintained  a  struggle  for   the  independence  of  their 
country  which  they  thought  only  could  be  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  their  views.      The  volatile  is  full  of  that  sort 
of  anecdotes  which  we  might  expect  in  such  circumstan- 
ces.     The  genenal  outline  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  life  is 
known  to  political  readers,  and  to  others  is  not  uninterest- 
ing, although  the  best  part  of  it  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
and  careful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  country  gentlentan. 
Some    of    his   recollections  are  unconnected   with  po- 
litics ;     and   to  those,  who    still    remember    the    last 
century    must  be    specially  interesting.     To  the  great 
majority  of  readers  whose  memory  is  shorter,  they  have  a 
different  charm.     They  like  to  hear  the  ways  of  those  who 
went  before  them.    Even  before  the  French  Revolution, 
English  and  Irish  absentees  were  interspersed  over  the 
continent,  and  sometimes  met  strange  society  :•— 

"  Shortly  after  leaving  college,  I  went"  to  Switzerland  in  the 
year  1700,  and  remained  there  about  two  years.  While  in  that 
country,  I  raided  first  at  Neufchatel,  m  pension,  in  the  family  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman  named  Meuron,  and  subsequently  in  a 
villa  at  Lausanne.  There  were  a  good  many  English  at  that 
time  in  Switzerland,  with  most  of  whom  t  made  acquaintance, 
which,  in  some  instance*,  ripened  into  permanent  friendship. 
Among  those  whose  names  I  now  call  to  mind,  were  the  present 
Earl  of  Digby  (then  Lord  Coleshill),  with  whom  1  lived  in  the 
same  house;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Poke  of  Sussex;  Lord 
Boringdon  (afterwards  Earl  Morley)  j  Lord  Morpeth  (lather  te 
the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle) ;  the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire  and 


Ancaster ;  Lord  Carmarthen  (afterwards  Doke  of  Leeds) ;  Lord 
Cholmondely,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Anneslsy.  During- 
the  period  of  my  residence  at  Neufchatel,  it  was  also  visited  by 
Mr.  Beckford,  the  well-known  author  of  'Vathek,'  who  madehia 
journey  in  a  style  that  would  astonish  the  princes  of  the  pre- 
sent degenerate  days.  His  travelling  menage  consisted  of  about 
thirty  horses,  with  four  carriages,  and  a  corresponding  train  of 
servants.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Beckford  set  up  a 
fine  yacht  upon  the  lake,  and,  by  his  munificent  hospitality,  boob 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  young  Englishmen  of  rank  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned.  The  friendship,  however,  was  not  of 
long  endurance ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  letters  came  from 
England  to  Captain  Arbuthnot  (Earl  Dighy's  tutor),  as  the  result 
of  whioh  our  visits  to  Mr.  Beckford  teased." 

The  Irish  Brigade  ha9  been  the  theme  of  much  praise 
and  congratulation  amongst  the  young  men  of  Ireland  who 
hate  England,  and  love  all  who  have  been,  are,  or  may  be 
opposed  to  this  country  J  yet  the  following  passage  may 
recall  eaenmstances  to  their  minds  calculated  to  divest 
the  Irish  Brigade,  and  the  service  in  which  it  engaged,  of 
much  of  that  romance  wherewith  versifiers  and  poets 
have  clothed  it  in  Ireland.  The  parties  who  composed  it 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  homeless  mercenaries,  and 
hanged  apparently  when  circumstances  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  that  course.  They  were  dreaded  in  Prance  like 
the  Swiss,  not  on  account  of  liberal  but  dynastic  tendencies  | 
and  their  companions  in  arms  administered  Lynch  law 
when  that  suited  them,  without  the  slightest  compunction, 
on  the  members  of  this  band. 

fl  At  Basle,  in  1793, 1  remember  to  have  frequently  profited  in 
the  increase  of  my  amusements,  by  the  amenities  of  civilized  war. 
The  French  under  (I  think)  Hoche  were  encamped  upon  one 
bank  of  the  llhine,  and  the  Austriaas  upon  the  other ;  but  the 
officers  of  both  armies  frequently  met  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  upon  the  neutral  ground  of  the  coffee-houses  and  hotels 
of  Basle.  It  was  also  a  common  pastime  with  us  to  lounge  in 
boats  upon  the  river,  while  perhaps  eight  or  ten  bands  from  each 
camp  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  upon  the  opposite  banks,  - 
and  played,  alternately,  the  Marullauc,  and  Okt  Chariot/  ok, 
toon  roil 

"  The  French  officers  were  very  courteous,  inviting  the  English, 
whose  acquaintance  they  made,  to  visit  their  camp.  I  recollect 
availing  myself  of  their  civility,  and  dining  and  spending  a  very 
pleasant  day  among  them;  not  being  influenced  by  the  same 
sturdy  John  Bullism  as  my  late  friend  General  Taylor,  who  was 
then  among  oar  party  at  Basle.  He  most  loyally  declined  to  . 
accept  the  republican  invitation  to  dinner,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that  it  would  be  considered  prudent,  as  well  as 
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polite,  for  the  guests  to  mount  a  tri-coloared  cockade  in  their 
hats  for  that  special  occasion. 

"  The  French  camp  was  a  splendid  military  spectacle,  although 
(as  might,  indeed,  be  inferred  from  the  recommendation  respect- 
ing the  cockade  just  referred  to)  the  discipline  of  the  troops  was 
better  adapted  for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  the  cantonment. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  Le  Bean  Dil- 
lon, a  well-known  Irish  officer,  who  commanded  that  portion  of 
the  brigade  that  remained  in  the  service  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  was  dragged  out  of  his  cabriolet,  and  murdered  by 
the  French  soldiers,  upon  the  suspicion  of  his  being  influenced 
by  royalist  predilections.  His  aide-de-camp,  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage with  him  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  was  my  late  worthy 
friend  Pat  Lattin,  who  immediately  afterwards  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Morristown, 
Lattin,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  lived  many  years  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  friends,  whom  he  delighted  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  his  eminent  social  qualities. 

"I  may  here  anticipate  so  far  as  to  note  that,  some  years  afterwards, 
I  was  able,  through  the  influence  of  my  friend,  Marshal  Berthier, 
to  procure  from  Napoleon  permission  for  Mr.  Lattin  to  return 
to  Paris,  and  reside  in  a  house,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  the 
Rue  Trudon.  This  was,  at  the  time,  esteemed  a  very  great  in- 
dulgence, as  all  English  subjects  were  then  exposed  to  the  most 
rigid  treatment  in  France." 

Lord  Cloncurry's  visits  to  the  French  camp,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  tri-color,  may  have  contributed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  English  Government, 
who  kept,  we  doubt  not,  a  visitors'  list  to  the  French 
camp.  lie  insists  that  the  Irish  Liberals  of  that  period 
were  loyal ;  and  although  many  of  them  came  shortly  after 
to  adopt  different  views,  yet  that  they  were  originally  most 
praiseworthy  Reformers.  He  knew  the  men ,  and  estimates 
their  character  and  conduct  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
accuracy  than  almost  any  other  party  at  the  present 
day  is  likely  to  reach.  Many  minute  affairs  in  personal 
intercourse  explain  men's  purposes  better  than  documents, 
or  even  than  their  future  acts.  All  the  blame  of  subse- 
quent events  is  cast  by  Lord  Cloncurry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. We  doubt  that  all  the  blame  of  such  proceed- 
ings rests  entirely  with  one  party.  We  think,  at  least, 
that  evidence  remains  to  show  the  ultimate  impractic- 
ability of  the  men  whose  conduct  hastened  on  the  union. 

"  With  one  of  these  parents,  then  near  eighty  years  old,  but 
in  the  full  vigour  of  a  green  old  age,  I  took  up  housekeeping, 
upon  my  return  to  Ireland  in  1795,  in  a  small  house  in  Merrion 
Row,  close  to  my  father's  residence — and  a  merry,  hospitable 
house  we  kept ;  but,  in  our  late  sittings  after  dinner  (which  were 
then  the  fashion),  we  seldom  failed  to  have  our  political  discus- 
sions, all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  My  grandfather  was, 
of  course,  a  complainant ;  and  I  well  remember  the  cordial  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  expressed  his  theory  as  to  the  primary 
cause  of  division  and  discord  among  Irishmen,  and  the  conse- 
quent retardation  of  national  prosperity,  in  his  constant  saying — 
•Curtail  the  Clergy.' 

"  My  father's  land-agent,  Thomas  Broughall,  and  his  solicitor, 
Matt.  Dowling,  were  still  more  active  patriots  than  my  grand- 
other.  They  were  both  most  zealous  and  faithful  servants,  and 
good  friends  of  my  father ;  and  so  I  was  naturally  upon  terms  of 
such  close  intimacy  with  them  as  brought  their  sentiments  and 
feelings  into  operation,  to  confirm  in  my  mind  the  opinions  already 
planted  there,  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  my 
country. 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  the  liberal  opposition,  which  included  so  great  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  was  altogether  untouched  by  trea- 
son. The  men  to  whom  I  have  referred — and  they  were  fair 
types  of  the  mass — were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  improve  their 
own  condition ;  to  escape  from  bondage  by  constitutional  means, 
and  by  these  alone.  They  belonged  to  the  moral  force  party  of 
that  day;  and  that  party,  I  sincerely  believe,  included  in  its 
ranks  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation;  nor  was  a  recourse  to  phy- 
sical force  ot  foreign  aid  thought  of,  until  desperation  succeeded 
to  hope  in  the  public  mind. 


*  For  the  still  higher  purity  of  the  motives  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs  and  champions  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty,  I  can  answer 
with  equal  confidence.  Of  my  dear  friend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of 
the  Emmetts,  and  of  Sampson,  I  can  say,  with  not  less  certainty 
than  of  Grattan,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Leinstcr, 
that  they  were  all,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  actuated  by  the 
most  earnest  love  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  that  the  truly 
patriotic  object  at  which  they  aimed  was  nothing  else  than  the 
extension  to  Ireland  of  those  blessings  and  guarantees  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religions,  the  principles  of  which  are  ingrained  in  the 
texture  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  England.  If  any  of 
the  excellent  and  single-hearted  men  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  counting  the  cost  of  their  enterprise,  stepped  out  too 
boldly  upon  the  foot-tracks  of  the  founders  of  that  monarchy, 
the  blame  of  ill-success,  and  of  wrong  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  tools  with  which  they  worked,  must,  indeed,  he  theirs;  but 
in  the  merit  of  good  intent  they  must  be  permitted  to  share,  on 
equal  terms,  with  their  English  predecessors  of  1688 ;  while  the 
infamy  of  having  driven  sincere  lovers  of  their  country  from  the 
position  of  Parliamentary  reformers  to  that  of  armed  rebels,  ss 
equally  lies  upon  the  ministers  of  George  III.  as  upon  the  per- 
sonal royalty  of  James  II. 

"  Of  the  truth  of  these  views  of  the  actual  position  and  dis- 
positions of  Irish  politicians  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  incidents  in  my  father's  life  furnished  no  bad  illustration!. 
He  maintained  a  friendly  and  respectful  intercourse  with  the 
vice-regal  court,  and  was  upon  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with 
several  viceroys,  among  whom  I  may  mention  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.     With  his  sanc- 
tion, I  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Bathdown  Association,  a 
voluntary  organization  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  and  protecting 
property  in  the  populous  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Bray; 
a  purpose  then  but  little  served  by  the  imperfect  police  of  those 
days.    I  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  officer  in  a  corps  of  Yeo- 
man cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Corry,  brother  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  acted  with  them  at  the  time 
of  the  threatened  Trench  invasion — an  incident  connected  with 
which  I  may  mention,  as  farther  bearing  out  my  position.  "When 
the  news  of  the  landing  at  Bantry  reached  Dublin,  there  was  as 
encampment  at  Loughlinstown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from 
which  it  was  desired  to  move  the  troops  towards  the  seat  of 
danger.    The  desire,  however,  was  not  backed  by  the  means — 
there  was  not  a  farthing  in  the  military  chest.     In  this  dilemma, 
application  was  made  to  my  father  for  aid,  and,  by  an  advance  of 
£4)5,000  made  by  him,  the  Government  was  enabled  to  break  up 
the  camp,  and  march  its  occupants  southward." 

The  indebtedness  of  the  English  Government  to  Lord 
Cloncurry' s  father,  for  the  means  of  advancing  to  repel  a 
foreign  enemy,  proves  that  he  at  least,  was  not  a  party  to 
treasonable  purposes.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  ex- 
tending from  1825  to  the  present  day,  involving  a  period 
fraught  with  so  much  interest,  is  the  most  important ;  and 
may  at  any  time  furnish  writers  with  the  materials  of  ar- 
ticles on  Ireland. 


United  Presbyterian  Fathers.     A.  Fullarton  and  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  "The  Early  Literature  and 
History  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church."  It  contains 
admirably  written  biographical  sketches  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  William  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Gillespie ;  by  Drs. 
Harper,  Eadie,  and  Lindsay.  The  life  of  Wilson,  by 
Eadie,  is  a  real  gem.  It  may  be  profitably  perused  by 
every  reader,  but  we  would  recommend  it  particularly  to 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  They  will  find  it 
replete  with  instruction,  and  pregnant  with  improvement 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the  following  extract:— 

"  That  office  is,  indeed,  important  which  studies  the  constita- 
tion  of  man,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  diseases,  and  remove  than' 
and  so  be  instrumental  in  prolonging  his  life,  confirming  his 
health,  and  increasing  his  enjoyments;  but  the  physician's  doty 
refers  only  to  the  body  which  must  die,  and  to  the  life  that  now 
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is,  and  speedily  passes  away.  That  office  is  important  which 
educates  the  ignorant  and  trains  the  wayward,  which  reclaims 
the  outcast  and  restores  the  criminal,  and  labours  to  promote  the 
interests  of  science  and  civilization ;  hat  the  province  of  such 
philanthropy  is  hounded  hy  the  present  horizon,  takes  charge 
of  interests  referring  rather  to  the  mind  than  the  soul,  and  seeks 
the  social  advancement  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  during  the  brief  and  uncertain  period  of  their  earthly  so- 
journ. That  office  is  important  which  unfolds  the  resources  of 
a  nation,  secures  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  patriotic 
Government,  under  which  peace  is  maintained,  and  commerce  is 
diffused  by  sound  policy  and  sagacious  treaties ;  hut  the  enter- 
prise of  the  statesman  busies  itself  with  those  created  relations 
which  belong  only  to  earth,  and  not  with  those  spiritual  destinies 
which  are  connected  with  the  '  household  of  God.'  The  office 
of  the  Christian  Ministry  is  more  momentous  than  all  of  them. 
It  treats  of  the  councils  of  eternity  and  immortal  well-being  of 
man.  It  illustrates  the  means  hy  which  he  is  saved  from  wrath 
and  recovered  from  impurity.  It  tells  him  how  he  may  obtain 
true  dignity  and  usefulnesss,  and  how  he  may  arrive  at  the  pos- 
session of  a  peace  so  pure  and  rapturous  as  to  be  a  foretasting 
of  those  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore. 
What  in  other  spheres  is  enthusiasm,  is  in  ours  hut  sobriety." 

This  single  sketch  is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire 
volume;  and,  considering  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with 
which  the  series  is  got  up,  we  are  astonished  that  the 
spirited  and  praiseworthy  publishers  should  have  to  com- 
plain, in  a  prefatory  address,  of  an  unexpectedly  small 
circulation.  We  trust  the  members  of  that  church  for 
whom  the  publications  are  chiefly  intended  will  bestir 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  failure  of  this  admirable 
scheme,  and,  if  our  approbation  can  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  its  success,  we  give  it  with  the.  utmost  cordiality. 

JProfesser  Eadie's  Aids  in  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
Griffin  &  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 

This  laborious  Bible  critic  seems  resolved  to  put  as  in 
possession  of  the  very  best  auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  that  have  been  given  in  a  popular  form. 

First,  his  "  Bible  Cyclopedia,"  an  illustrated  dictionary 
and  commentary  in  small  compass,  has  had  extraordinary 
success  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  first  edition 
has  scarcely  had  time  to  be  extensively  known  before  a 
second  edition  is  demanded.  It  contains  sacred  geography, 
with  maps  and  topographical  sketches ;  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  with  numerous  woodcuts  ;  the  whole  in- 
terspersed with  the  graver  matter  of  sacred  history,  bio- 
graphy, biblical  criticism,  and  theology ;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary  still,  all  these  topics  fully  treated 
without  any  tincture  of  sectarian  spirit. 

As  a  worthy  abridgement  of  the  preceding,  there  now 
appears  a  "Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  Young 
Persons."  To  us  it  appears  a  very  readable  and  rather 
attractive  hook,  even  for  people  of  middle  age.  The  leading 
features  of  Eastern  manners  and  history  are  so  well  deli- 
neated in  this  little  volume,  that  if  a  dictionary  could  invite 
us  to  begin  at  A,  and  go  straight  forward,  this  one  might 
tempt  us.  We  should  not  have  to  complain,  like  the  worthy 
magistrate  of  a  certain  Ayrshire  borough,  who  set  to 
and  read  Johnson,  "that he  never  could  get  into  the 
thread' of  the  discourse."  Eadie's  Dictionary  is  a  ma- 
gazine of  short  and  highly  interesting  discourses,  with  a 
profusion  of  illustrations. 

The  work  is  published  at  3s.  6d. — 450  pages  !  Clever 
people  these  publishers  of  Eadie's  must  be,  to  give  so 
much  for  the  money;  we  think  they  need  not  fear  competi- 
tion. The  very  moderate  prices  at  which  these  "  aids" 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  come  before  us,  leave  us  without 
excuse  for  reinsuring  ignorant  of  Scripture  History. 


Eadie's  third  work  in  this  series  is  a  new  Concordance, 
on  the  basis  of  Cruden,  undertaken  on  a  plan  settled  by 
Drs.  King  and  Eadie,  after  mature  deliberations  with  the 
publishers.  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with  the 
"Bible  Cyclopedia."  An  introduction, writtenby  Dr.  King, 
affords  satisfactory  proof  that  the  plan,  dimensions,  and 
principles  of  selection,  from  numerous  preceding  Concord- 
ances, have  all  been  duly  and  carefully  weighed  ;  so  that 
the  public  have  a  guarantee  that  the  best  method  has  been 
adopted  to  give  the  fullest  information  in  an  economical 
space. 

This  country  has  long  enjoyed  a  flood  of  light,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  appreciated.  We  have  become 
fastidious,  and  must  needs  be  tempted  to  read  ;  while  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  political  events  seem  to  he  paving 
the  way  for  still  greater  events  and  revolutions  in  the' 
history  of  European  intellect  and  religion— events  in 
which  the  agency  of  the  Word  of  God,  long  withheld  from 
the  people  by  the  priesthood,  is  about  to  exert  its  im- 
measurable moral  power  on  the  face  of  society,  and  its 
superhuman  influence  on  the  unseen  springs  of  human 
action. 


Leisure  Moments,     By  James  Larkin,  Woolwich. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  poetry,  however  common- 
place, from  the  pen  of  a  working  man.  It  tends  greatly 
to  alleviate  those  uncomfortable  feelings  that  often  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  thought  of  laborious  opera- 
tives, toiling  from  morning  to  night,  amid  the  fierce  clang 
of  hammers,  the  sweltering  heat  of  foundries,  and  the  eter- 
nal din  of  manufactories.  It  introduces  us  to  the  quiet 
apartment  at  home,  where  a  tidy  wife  and  her  happy  chil- 
dren are  seated  round  the  evening  table,  at  which  the 
clean,  respectable-looking  father  is  engaged  now  in  chat- 
ting playfully  with  little  Jane  and  Robert,  now  casting  a 
complacent  glance  towards  his  affectionate  helpmate,  and 
now  resuming  his  pen,  to  attempt  the  evolution  of  his 
simple,  ardent  sentiments  in  the  sacred  language' of  poesy. 
It  has  often  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  individuals  of 
this  class;  and  some  of  our  happiest  hours  have  been  spent 
in  listening  to  their  charming  tales  of  domestic  life — 
their  original  criticisms  on  their  household  works,  the 
heir-looms  of  the  family — and  their  views,  often  marvel- 
lously just,  of  the  genius  and  laws  of  poetry.  From 
excessive  modesty,  some  of  them,  though  in  possession  of 
a  tome  of  manuscript,  have  never  sent  a  single  stanza  to 
any  periodical,  much  less  dreamt  of  publishing  a  volume. 
Mr.  Larkin  has  justly  conceived  that  his  would  be  a  mis- 
taken modesty  if  it  were  to  prevent  him  from  giving  his 
verses  to  the  world.  His  lines  are  often  good — his  senti- 
ments always  sound.  As  a  sample  we  select  the  following 
from  "  An  Ode  to  Spring"  : — 

"  The  genial  Spring,  the  teeming  shower, 
Bid  Nature  lift  her  drooping  head ; 
With  reverend  awe,  each  joyful  flower 
In  blushing  glory  decks  its  bed, 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  Him 
Who  formed  its  dew-drop  diadem. 


"  There's  music  in  the  fresh'ning  breeze, 
Each  flower  is  breathing  out  its  soul ; 
In  playful  dalliance  bend  the  trees, 

And  murmuring  streams  beneath  them  roll; 
Upon  whose  mirror' d  lace  I  see 
Thy  might,  and  awful  majesty !" 
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Fa$my  Bervey;  or  The  Mother**  Ounce.      Two  vols. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

This  novel  belongs  to  the  quiet  school,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  largely  increased  of  late,  in  successful  opposition 
to  what  an  Irishman  would  call  those  "  rampagions  pro- 
ductions" by  which  the  souls  of  circulating-library  read- 
era  were  some  time  ago  kept  in  constant  fermenta- 
tion; but  the  stream  of  fiction  flows  calmer;  even  George 
8and  is  settling  down — witness  the  "  Twin  Brothers ;M 
and  rjbpnjar  taste  has  turned,  as  if  for  rest  and 
relaxation,  to  tales  of  every-day  doings  and  domestio 
life.  The  story  of  Fanny  Hervey  is  simple.  It  opens 
with  a  cheerful  and  affectionate  family,  resident  in  the 
country,  who  have  known  difficulties  and  separation,  but 
are  at  length  happily  united,  and  in  eajy  circumstance*, 
with  their  rural  neighbours  and  London  relations.  By 
one  of  the  latter  (Mrs.  Vernon),  the  heroine  is  adopted; 
finds  a  first  love  in  her  son,  who  proves  no  great  acqui- 
sition, judging  from  his  previous  conduct,  the  subsequent 
effect  of  which  is  that  he  falls  in  a  duel  with  his  nearest 
friend ;  and  Fanny's  affections  finally  revert  to  an  earlier 
but  almost  silent  suitor,  of  less  showy  qualities,  but  mora 
intrinsic  worth.  The  work  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by 
many  reviewers,  and  received  words  of  commendation  from 
some  with  whom  such  things  were  never  deemed  abundant. 
It  is,  besides,  known  to  be  the  first  work  of  an  Edinburgh 
lady,  whose  pen  may  do  better;  but  its  chief  merit  lies 
in  quiet,  though  truthful  remarks,  and  lire-like  sketches 
of  character— the  following  specimen  of  which  is  all  our 
limits  permit  by  way  of  quotation.  One  of  Fanny's  ac- 
quaintances, Arabella  Beckford,  i*  a  lady  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  her  own  right,  and  arrived  at 
years  of  discreet  choice,  on  both  which  accounts  she  is 
•sorted  by  Major  Bruce,  whom  nature  and  necessity  seem 
to  have  fitted  for  the  business,  with  boundless  attention 
and  adulation,  as  a  conversation  between  these  mutual 
acquaintances  thus  explains  r— 

"  If  he  is  asked  about  with  the  family  in  thii  way,  the  en- 
gagement nut  have  been  announced,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon. 

"Not  quite  that,*1  he  replied.  "  But  friends  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  has  proposed,  and  been  allowed  to  go  on  with 
his  devoirs,  in  the  hope  of  success  one  day  crowning  his  exer- 
tions; and,  verily,  they  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Oh,  you  never 
saw  so  laborious  a  suitor I" 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  the  delights  of  courtship  spoken  so 
disparagingly  of  befbreP"  cried  Mrs.  Vernon,  laughing  heartily. 
"  Laborious !  it  is  quite  a  new  idea.  Even  in  the  old,  chivalrous 
times,  when  ladies'  favour  was  only  to  be  gained  by  doughty  deed 
or  valorous  achievement,  he  would  have  been  held  a  craven  knight 
indeed,  in  whom  the  inspiration  was  not  powerful  enough  to  the 
setting  of  danger  at  defiance,  to  say  nought  of  the  lightening  of 
labour r 

M  Ay,  but  then  there  was  inspiration." 

"Which,  you  mean  to  say,  there  is  not  in  this  caseP  But 
there  must  be  an  impulse  of  some  sort.  We  are  surely  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Major  is  pleasing  himself  in  the  matter.  It  is 
clear  he  is  wishing  to  many  Miss  Beckford." 

"  Yes  ;  but  unfortunately  that  is  the  only  point  which  is  clear. 
Now,  Miss  Beckford  is  determined  to  be  adored.*' 

"  I  should  have  thought  Bruce,**  said  the  Colonel,  "  far  more 
likely  to  over  than  under-play  the  adoring  part  of  the  affair." 

"  And  so  he  did.  And  at  first  Arabella  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  performance,  and  with  such  resources  as  he  had  at  com- 
mand.'* 

"  But  she  grows  tired  of  listening  to  words  that  are  only  words, 
and  to  sighs  that  are  nothing  better  than  forced  breath,*1  said  Mrs. 
Vernon.     "  Less  wander  than  in  her  ever  being  pleased.'* 

"  There  is  a  change  somehow,*1  said  Henry ;  "  either  she  has 
taken  a  snjpician  of  his  disinterestedness — or  he—11 


all  now.  UenfU^m^htpm^^kftAammykm 
as  itself;  and  at  first  there  was  nothing  hatter,  even  on  her  mat. 

But  now  that  a  real  feeling  is  springing  on,  aha  grows  too  quid- 
sighted  any  longer  to  mistake  base  coin  for  true  gold !  I  sincerely 
pity  her." 

"  If  that  should  be  the  case,"  said  Henry ;— "  bat  I  doubt  if 
you  are  right.  I  doubt  whether  Arabella  be  a  person  likely  to 
fall  in  love.  She  is  vain — very  vain — but  cool  and  calculating 
— not  likely  to  long  lose  sight  of  self.'* 

"  Selfish  enough,  rather,  to  detect  selfishness  readily  in  another," 
remarked  the  Colonel,  dryly;  "  and  too  knowing  to  believe  all  the 
flattering  things  she  may  choose  to  listen  to." 

"  Ah,  Colonel !  it  is  not  like  you  to  be  supposing  so  enchants, 
bly  of  poor  Arabella,"  cried  Fanny.  "  But  what  are  you  talking 
about,  Henry  P  What  made  you  think  her  changed,  or  lea 
pleased  than  she  was  at  first  ?  " 

"  Her  being  often  out  of  humour,*'  said  Henry,  stonily, K  which 
I  understand  from  my  sisters,  and  William  also,  she  uavksjatnty 
is;  and  one  little  scene  I  even  saw  myself.** 

Everybody  desired  to  know  what  Henry  had  seen  himself 

He  laughed.  "Ob,  it  is  very  little— aoareely  enough  is 
found  anything  upon,  after  all,  I  dare  say ;  bat  each  as  it  is,  joi 
shall  have  it.  The  Major  was  stationed  by  Arabella  one  evening 
at  the  piano,  turning  the  leaves  of  her  music,  waving  his  hand 
delicately  to  mark  the  time,  and  sighing  out  his  very  soul,  as  it 
appeared,  over  a  sentimental  Scotch  song  she  was  singing.  A 
most  melancholy  drawling  ditty  it  was,  words  and  air,  as  em  I 
heard  in  my  life.  I  don't  know  that  I  may  not  have  set  hi*  the 
example;  but  the  unfortunate  Major  was  seised  suddenly  with  aa 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  yawn  violently,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  just  at  the  moment  he  ought  to  have  been  -turning  the 
page.  Whether  Arabella  might  have  been  saapeeting  his  dere- 
liction, I  have  no  idea;  hut  she  certainly  whisked  round  her  head, 
as  it  seemed  to  roe,  with  unnecessary  quickness,  caaatdexisg  how 
little  occasion  there  could  be  for  haste ;  and  if  you  could  have 
seen  her  change  of  countenance ! — ah  !  from  the  smiling  summer 
sky,  to  winter  and  black  night ! — while  the  poor  Major's  a- 
pacious  jaws  came  together  with  a  noise  like  the  very  crash  of 
doom.  Oh !  it  was  a  scene  that  Hogarth  should  have  painted: 
no  other  hand  could  do  it  justice." 

"  And  how  did  the  song  go  onP  '*  asked  Mrs.  Vernon,  mack 
amused. 

"  Oh,  without  another  graee-note,  as  yon  may  well  rmagiee. 
There  was  a  toss  of  the  head,  as  she  tamed  the  leaf  for  herself; 
and  the  Major  was  obliged  to  slink  away  from  the  piano;  sad 
though  he  took  refuge  in  snuffing  all  the  candles,  yarn  never  saw 
a  man  more  thoroughly  cut  up  than  he  was,  for  a  minute  or  two* 


"Ah!"  eagerly  interrupted  Mrs,  Vernon,  "I  think  I  see  it  J|  of  birds, 


The  Magic  of  Kindness  ;  or,  the  Wondrous  Story  of  the 
Good  Euan.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  London: 
Darton  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  little  books  that  has 
reached  us  for  a  long  time.  Its  moral  is  excellent,  its 
style  beautiful,  its  story  fascinating,  its  engravings  ele- 
gant, its  typography  faultless,  and  its  exterior  tastefully 
ornate.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  designed,  and 
may  be  perused  with  equal  interest  and  profit  in  the 
study  and  the  nursery.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  the 
following  exquisite  feble  : — 

"  Of  all  the  birds,  the  owl  was  held  to  be  the  wisest    He 
lived  by  himself  in  a  mighty  castle,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
He  never  went  abroad  but  at  night,  and  raw  the  world 


men. 


only  in  its  darkness.  All  the  day  through  he  sat  in  his  dusky 
chamber,  brooding  over  the  eternal  gloom  that  seemed  to  him 
to  cover  up  the  whole  earth.  ¥or  so  perverted  was  bis  sight, 
that,  in  his  dull  eyes,  the  brightest  light  was  as  the  blackest 
shade ;  and  what  was  sunny  day  to  others  was  cloudy  night  to  him. 

"  And,  when  at  twilight  his  dismal  day  began,  he  would  sally 
forth,  and,  as  he  flew  through  the  damp  and  chilly  air,  and  saw 
the  black  fields  spread  out  beneath  aim,  he  would  hoot  at  every- 
thing, saying,  *  It  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  and  there  is  so 
good  in  it.' 

M  And  so,  because  he  railed  at  all  things,  looking  at  Nature 
only  in  her  dullest  aspect,  and  dwelt  alone,  shunning  communion 
with  every  creature,  he  was  said  to  be  the  most  sedate  and  wisest 
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*  New,  it  chanced1  on*  morning , as  the  ion  w  rising,  that  l 
the  owl,  teeing  bis  night  beginning  to  set  in,  was  hastening 
home  to  rest,  when  *  little  lark,  fresh  risen  from  its  grassy  bed, 
wsa  singing  high  up  in  the  air  above  him. 

"The  lark  heard  the  hoofing  of  the  owl,  and  the  owl  heard 
the  caroling  of  the  lark;  and,  in  the  ears  of  die  happy  little 
lark,  to  whom  all  nature  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  increasing 
brightness,  the  railing  of  the  owl  sounded  harsh  and  ungrateful 
— while,  to  the  melancholy  owl,  in  whose  eyes  the  world  ap- 
peared only  to  be  growing  more  dark  and  dreary  than  before, 
the  gay  song  of  the  lark  sounded  but  as  the  outpouring  of  thought- 
less vanity. 

"Then  the  owl,  looking  up,  said  to  the  lark, c  Cease  that  empty 
song,  thou  silly  bird !  When  the  world  is  dark  and  dreary,  and 
the  earth  full  of  woe,  is  it  meet  for  one  of  God's  creatures  to 
sing?  Go  home,  foolish  one,  and  learn  some  strain  more  fitting 
to  the  gloom  that  overshadows  all  things.1 

"But  the  little  lark,  wondering  within  himself  how  the  owl 
could  see  that  gloom  which  to  him  appeared  bathed  in  a  flood 
of  light,  cried  down  to  the  owl,  saying,  '  Come  up  with  me — 
come  up-  with  me !  Thou  art  too  close  to  the  earth  to  see  its 
brightness.  Come  nearer  heaven,  and  look  down  upon  the  beauty 
iprsad  so  bounteously  over  all  tilings,  and  then  thou  wilt  sing  as 
joyously  as  I  do,  seeing  the  world  is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor 
the  earth  full  of  woe.* 

"  So  the  owl,  with  great  labour,  mounted  after  the  lark.  And 
as  he  travelled  up,  the  lark  said  to  toe  owl,  '  Now,  look  down, 
and  see  the  opening  flowers — their  colours  freshened  with  the 
dew!  See  how  they  shine  in  the  sun,  like  a  rainbow  spread 
over  the  earth,  as  another  token  of  God's  loving-kiodness  to  man! 
Look  at  the  rivers,  like  threads  of  silver !  Look  at  the  corn- 
fields, Hke  plates  of  gold!  Look  at  the  fruit-trees,'  bowed  down 
with  their  luscious  loads,  that  sparkle  like  many-coloured  gems 
in  the  sunshine  !  Look  at  the  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds, 
fleeting  over  the  sunny  fields  like  breath  upon  a  mirror  I  Look 
at  the  warm,  smooth  valleys,  spread  out  like  a  peaceful  lake;  and 
look  at  the  billowy,  snow-topped  mountains,  heaving  as  if  they 
were  the  white-created  waves  of  the  land  1 ' 

"And,  as  the  lark  said  this,  he  sang  louder  than  before ;  and 
the  burden  of  his  song  was,  ( Thanks  be  to  Gad  for  his  wondrous 
goodness!  for  the  earth  is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor  the  world 
fall  of  woe.' 

"But  the  owl  was  blinded  with  the  light  that  the  lark  re- 
joiced in,  and  only  answered,  '  Foolish  bird  1  thou  shouldst  look 
at  the  world  with  my  eyes,  and  then  thou  wouldst  see  nothing 
bright  in  it.  The  nearer  J  get  to  heaven,  the  blacker  the  earth 
appears  to  me ;  for  verily  it  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  with  no 
good  in  it !  * 

"  So  the  lark  flew  away,  saying,  '  Wise  as  they  any  thou  art, 
0  owl,  still,  couldst  thou  look  at  the  earth  with  my  eyes,  thou 
wouldst  know  that  the  universal  gloom  thou  aeest  exists  not  in 
the  world,  but  in  thine  own  perverted  sight.' 

" 'And  verily,  0  King;  added  the  Welee,  *  the  wisdom  of  the 
happy  lark  was  tenfold  the  wisdom  of  the  melancholy  owL' " 

1— 


The  Exodus;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    London :  E.  Chorion. 

The  author  of  this  poem  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
in  Egypt,  and  over  the  scenes  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  he 
there  formed  the  desire  to  render  that  great  event  into  a 
dramatic  poem.  He  has  carried  out  his  design— a  noble 
purpose ;  bat  when  he  imbibed  the  frenzy  of  writing,  be  did 
not  at  the  same  time  catch  the  poetic  inspiration.  A  man 
cannot  help  t)ut  miss.  "Poeta  nasoitur,  non  Jit;99  and  if  a 
writer  docs  the  best  that  he  can  with  his  subject,  we  are  sure 
that  Byron  did  no  more.  Historical  accuracy  might,  how- 
ever, be  adhered  to  in  plain  doggrel  more  closely  than  in 
fancy's  flights ;  while  the  Exodian  outrages  probability.  He 
makes  the  priest  of  mighty  Othah  desperately  in  love  with 
Miriam,  and  thus  the  indirect  cause  tf  all  the  Egyptian 
troubles,  and  Pharoab/s  downfall,  This  respectable  Egyp- 
tian eecleaiaatic  seems  to  occupy  an  anomalous  position  as 
priest  and  politician.  We  can  hardly  make  out  whether 
he  wanted  to  marry  the  Hebrew  maid,  or  merely  to  make 
bex  bis  mistress ;  bat  it  ie  dearly  tinted  Art  flb»  «m- 


vexted  him — that  ke  was  willing  to  abandon  the  great 
Otbah,  although  only  for  another  idol — namely,  the  young 
Hebrewess. 

The  poet  gives  the  following  scene  between  Pha> 
roah's  daughter  and  Moses.  The  former  entreats  her 
adopted  son  to  abandon  his  "  ambitions "  schemes,  and 
be  again  the  Egyptian  Commander-m-Chief  against  the 
Ethiopians.  Mr.  D 'Israeli  says  that  lite  Jewish  race 
came  up  through  all  disadvantages ;  and  this  dramatist 
adopts  the  tradition  that!  in  his  youth,  Moses  led  Egyptian 
armies  to  battle : — 

Sckb?  UL—T^c  Princvs  ThermdhU  **d  Mow. 

TBKUCU33U8. 

My  son,  what. hideous  fortune  threats  thae  now  P 
Escape,  avert — avoid  the  coming  blow : 
The  raging  Pharoah  through  the  palace  flies, 
And  for  thy  death  with  menace  loudly  eries. 

MOSES. 

Mother,  or  thou  who  watched  my  infant  yearn, 
Won  my  first  smiles  and  dried  my  earliest  tears ; 
Who,  if  not  my  mother,  still  wert  all  to  me 
That  mothers  are,  the  prop  of  infancy, 
The  guide  and  guardian  of  Ant  budding  youth, 
The  source  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
Yield  now  thy  care  to  One  whose  voice  directs 
My  manhood's  footsteps,  and  whose  arm  protects ; 
His  shield  celestial  scorns  the  sword  of  men, 
And  raging  Pharoah  threatens  death  in  vain. 

THERMUTHIS. 

Yet,  oh,  forgive ! — conceive  a  woman's  fear 
When  danger  threatens  him  she  holds  most  dear ; 
And,  by  that  hour,  I  ask  it,  when  a  maid 
I  found  thee  sleeping  iu  the  rushes'  shade, 
Avoid  his  ire j — 'tis  I,  Thermuthis,  prays; 
Cold  is  that  heart  no  mother's  weeping  sways, 

X0SK8. 

It  may  not  be ; — -mother — and  in  that  name 
Breathes  all  the  love  that  even  that  care  can  claim — 
Manhood  beats  fruit  within  its  iron  palm 
That  must  be  savoured :  childhood's  hours  are  calm; 
But,  when  on  downy  cheeks  appears  the  beard, 
Imperious  voices  hi  the  ears  are  heard 
That  must  be  hearkened,  their  commands  obeyed, 
And  danger  braved  when  in  our  pathway  laid ! 
***** 

THEKMTJTHIS. 

If  'tis  ambition  that  doth  urge  thee  -on, 
Hath  ^gypt,  then,  no  honours  to  be  won  P 
Already  thou  hast  warlike  deeds  performed, 
The  firm  foundation  of  much  glory  formed  j 
Crush' d  Ethiopia,  wincing  with  her  wound, 
Still  in  thy  name  hears  an  ill-omen'd  sound; 
Nor  Egypt,  once  the  witness  of  thy  might, 
Hath  yet  forgotten  how  thou  led'st  the  fight; 
Accept — content  thee  with  a  warrior's  fame, 
In  Egypt's  annals  'grave  an  honour'd  name.' 

If  the  writer  had  consulted  Exodus,  7th  chap.,  7th  verse, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Moses  was  eighty  years  of 
age  when  be  stood  before  Pharoah  on  his  return  from 
Midian  ;  and  therefore  that  Thermuthis — or,  in  other 
words,  the  Pharoah's  daughter  by  whose  directions  he 
was  extricated  from  the  Nile — in  all  human  probability 
slept  in  the  pyramids  long  before  that  day  ;  and,  if  alive, 
she  must  ere  then  have  been  a  hundred  years  old— not 
likely  to  make  suoh  loving  addresses,  and  somewhat  cooled 
towards  the  early  "foundlirr'  "  by  his  abandonment  of 
her  for  'the  long  space  of  forty  years,  wbich  he  passed  in 
Midian. 

The  composition  speaks  for  itself,  and  tequiree  no  *e« 
[uwkoii  wpart, 
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History  of  St.  Andrews.    By  the  Her.  Charles  Roger. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  end  Charles  Black. 

This  relume  is  intended  to  suit  the  double  purpose  of 
a  guide-book  to  the  tourist,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
general  history  of  the  city.  From  its  varied  and  inte- 
resting contents,  the  care  and  judgment  that  hare  been 
bestowed  on  their  arrangement,  the  neatness  of  the  plates, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  size,  it  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  and  useful  companion  to  strangers  visiting  St. 
Andrews,  and  highly  instructive  to  the  general  public. 


The  following  works  have  been  received  too  late 
for  review  in  this  number,  viz : — 

Aspect*  of  Nature  in  different  Lands  and  different 
Climates,  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By  Alexander 
Yon  Humboldt.     Two  volumes. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Country  Life*  By  Thomas  Hall,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"Baby  Rattler,"  "Roland  Bradshaw,"  Ac.  Two 
volumes. 

Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  "  By 


)     John  Francis,  Author  of  a  The  History  of  the  Bank  of 

England." 
National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,  with  the  Plan 
of  a  Model  Town  ;  illustrated  by  Two  Engravings,  &c. 
By  James  S.  Buckingham. 

A  Narrative  of  Journeying*  in  the  Land  of  Israel.  By 
Robert  Willon. 

Parallels  between  the  Constitution  and  Constitutional 
History  of  England  and  Hungary.  By  J.  Toulmin 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Toil  and  Trial,  or  a  Story  of  London  Life,  jrc  By 
Mrs.  Newton  Crossland,  (late  Camilla  Toulmin.) 

Ruins  of  many  Lands :  a  Descriptive  Poem.  By  Nicholas 
Mitchell,  Author  of  "  The  Traduced,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Fart 
XXXIII.    Nicotianin— Ordnance. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Slave  Coasts  of  West  and  East  Africa. 
By  the  Rev.  Fascoe  Grenfell  Hill,  R.N.,  Author  of 
«  Fifty  Days  on  Board  a  Slave  Vessel." 

The  Bible  of  Every  Land.     Parts  VL  and  Y£L 


BA1LWAT  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Thb  month  of  October  has  brought  the  close  of  the  half- 
yearly  railway  meetings,  and  with  it  a  range  of  prices  propor- 
tional to  the  dividend!  declared,  and  the  prospects  held  out  to 
those  inclined  to  invest  spare  capital  in  such  undertakings.  The 
tendency  is  still  downwards,  and,  in  oar  opinion,  some  time  most 
elapse  ere  public  confidence  is  soffieiently  restored  to  admit  of  a 
rally  in  prices.  The  influence  of  the  Hudson  management  is  still 
kept  up  by  the  serial  publication  of  reports  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Committee  of  Investigation,  the  latest  of  which 
was  issued  the  latter  end  of  the  past  month,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
poses the  system  of  "  cooking"  accounts,  in  which  that  master  of 
mystification  and  mismanagement  was  so  great  an  adept.  The 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  since  last  publication 
have  been  but  few,  and  the  material  particulars  will  be  found 
below: — 

North  British  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  September  26.  The  report  shows 
the  number  of  passengers  for  1848  at  531,887 ;  amount  received, 
£29,800  ISs.  2d.  1849,  number  of  passengers  485,605 ;  amount 
£34,745  15s.  3fcd.  The  tonnage  carried  along  the  lines  this  half 
year  is  195,185  tons,  being  an  increase  of  57,628  tons  on  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  money  received  for  goods 
was,  for  the  half-year  of  1848,  £22,491 2s.  3d. ;  for  that  of  1849 
£37,957  17s.  7d.,  being  an  increase  of  £15,466  15s.  4d.  After 
making  the  various  reductions  for  interest,  working  expenses, 
&c.,  the  free  revenue  from  the  main  line  and  Dalkeith  branch  is 
£15,280  6s.  10d.,  and  from  the  Hawick  branch  £1,984  8s.  6d. 
The  former  sum  will  yield  a  dividend  of  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  the 
original  and  consolidated  Dalkeith  shares  of  £25  each,  and  of 
Is.  6d.  per  share  on  the  unconsolidated  Dalkeith  shares  of  £5 
each,  and  will  leave  a  balance  of  £880  6s.  10d.,  which  may  be 
laid  aside  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  depreciation  of  rails,  &c. 

The  report  having  been  agreed  to,  the  directors  were  autho- 
rised to  borrow  on  debentures  such  part  of  the  money  as  they 
were  previously  authorised  to  raise  on  the  issue  of  shares,  not  ex- 
ceeding £40,000.  The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 
•  Edinburgh  and  Bathgate  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  September  28.  The 
report  stated  that  the  line  would  be  ready  for  traffic  by  the  close 
of  October.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  the  receipts, 
including  £30,000  borrowed  on  debentures,  at  £165,786 ;  ex- 
penditure, £161,487;  balance,  £4,299. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  one  or  two  dissentients. 

Scottish  Central  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Perth,  October  10.  .  The  balance-sheet 


showed  the  amount  expended  to  the  31st  of  July  last  at 
£1,448,909  17s.  10d.,  and  the  balance  due  to  bankers  at  £48,606 
0s.  9d.  The  directors  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend of  2}  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  leas  income  tax,  payable 
on  the  26th  October,  which  would  leave  a  surplus  of  £7,450  to 
be  laid  aside  as  a  fund  for  contingencies. 

Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Railway. — Ifce  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  this  line  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  Septem- 
ber 27.  The  report  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  early 
prospect  held  out  of  the  completion  of  the  line  betwixt  Dunferm- 
line and  Alloa. 

Monkhmd  Railway. — A  special  meeting  of  the  shareholder  i 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Glasgow,  September  28 ;  at  which 
it  was  announced  that  satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  £40,000  additional  capital  by  guaranteed 
shares,  at  6  per  cent.,  and  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

Ulster  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
was  held  in  Belfast,  September  26 — Mr.  Allen  in  the  chair.  The 
directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  13s.  per  share,  leaving  £1,599 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  capital  account  to  the  31st  of  August  ■  showed  that 
£715,771  had  been  received,  and  £711,327  expended,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £4,444.  The  revenue  account  for  the  half-year  shoved 
that  £20,765  had  been  received,  and  £7,588  expended,  leaving  a 
balance,  after  payment  of  £4,819  interest  on  loans,  of  £8,348 
applicable  to  dividend. 

Glasgow,  Jirdrie,  and  MonJdands  Junction  Railway. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  Glasgow, 
September  26th.  Since  the  last  general  meeting  the  director* 
have  compromised  the  dispute  between  them  and  the  Glasgow 
Waterworks,  whereby  they  had  got  quit  of  the  Water  company's 
claim  of  nearly  60,000/.,  by  paying  to  them  in  full  of  their  de- 
mands a  sum  of  3,000/.    The  company  is  to  be  wound  up. 

General  Terminus  and  Glasgow  Harbour  Railway. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  Sep- 
tember 27th — Mr.  A.  S.  Dalgleish  in  the  chair.  From  the  ac- 
count* to  the  31st  of  July  last,  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount 
expended  had  been  241,027/.  17/.  lOd.  The  total  cost  of  the 
railway  and  works  and  depot  to  the  31st  of  Jury  is  81,631/. 
11#.  Sd.  In  alluding  to  the  company's  position  as  regards  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  land,  and  the  value  of  what  remains  undis- 
posed of,  the  summary  shows  the  estimated  value  of  svrnlns  land 
over  and  above  cost  at  155,473/.  6>.  6d. 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland)  RaUwey^JQut  half-yearly 
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meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  an  September  27th.  The  itale- 
Dcnt  of  accounts  showed  the  paid-up  capital  to  the  30th  of  June 
at  SI 9,348/,,  nett  profit  arising  from  traffic  on  the  canal  and 
railway  79,881/.,  nuking  a  total  under  those  headi  of  808,120/., 
to  which  tie  aupemdded  135,860/.,  due  to  the  trustee*  of  the 
Grand  Canal  Company ;  due  to  debenture  holdcra,  21,200/. ;  dne 
to  bankers,  contractors,  and  others,  118,937/. ;  making  a  grand 
total  of  1,174.,!  2fli. ;  against  which  they  take  credit  on  the  oppo- 
lite  side,  for  expenditure,  under  a  series  of  disbursements,  of 
901,977/-,  and  for  Royal  Canal,  for  balance  of  mortgage,  135,86]/., 
and  by  aaaets  in  Government  foods,  balances  at  banker's  and 
ether  securitiea,  47,188/,  hy  which  those  three  items  are  made  to 
balance  with  the  grand  total  above. 

A  special  meeting  was  again  held  on  October  3d,  when  the 
Chairman  proposed  a  resolution  authorising  the  directors  to 
borrow  from  Government  a  nun  not  ticeeding  500,000/.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  AlhlonetoGalway. 
The  resolution  was  put  and  adopted  unanimously. 
Iriil  SetdA-Etuten  BaUmay. — The  half-yearly  meeting  ol 
the  company  was  held  at  Dnhlin  on  the  23th  of  September. 
The  capital  had  been  reduced  to  £364,000,  divided  into  23,000 
shares  of  £12  each,  and  the  undertaking  had  been  limited  to  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  line,  iii.,  that  between  Carlow  nnd 
Kilkenny,  thus  reducing  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  from 
£90  to  £12  per  share,  and  relieving  them  from  any  obligation  to 
complete  the  other  lines  originally  authorised.  The  balance' 
sheet  to  tho  30th  of  June  showed  that  £16,087  had  been  re- 
ceived, including  £1,405  for  traffic,  and  £14,377  expended,  in. 
eluding  £1,474  working  expense)  of  traffic,  leaving  a  balance  a. 
£710.    The  report  was  adopted. 

CiltduTium  Rattictn/. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Company  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  Septem- 
ber 27th.  The  meeting  was  a  stormy  and  excited  one  on  ac- 
const  of  the  opposition  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  share 
holders,  arising  out  of  the  guarantees  into  which  the  Director 
had  entered,  and  the  understood  fact  that  the  receipt!  for  thi 
half-year  would  admit  of  no  dividend  on  the  ordinary  capital  in 
vested.  The  report  read  at  the  meeting  contained  the  following 
particulars  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company: — 

The  traffic  receipt*  lor  the  mouths  of  July  and  August  in  t  hi 
last  and  present  yean  were  as  follows:— Jul;  1848,  £18,433 
1849,  £24,690.  In  August  1848,  £23,461 ;  1849,  £27,312 
thus  exhibiting  an  increase  in  Jury  1849  over  July  1848  o 
£9,127;  and  in  August  1840  over  August  1848  of  £3,861,  oral 
sverage  weekly  increase  of  £1,250.  During  these  two  monthi 
the  number  of  miles  open  in  1849  was  13  miles  in  excess  0 
1848,  arising  from  the  recent  opening  of  a  portion  of  the  Clyde* 
dale  Junction  line.  Assuming  only  that  the  above  increase  o 
£1,250  a-weck  will  be  maintained  till  the  end  of  the  enrren 
half-year,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  £32,500  beyond  the  cor 
responding  half-year  of  1848,  and  of  £40,819  beyond  the  re 
enpta  of  the  past  half-year  aa  exhibited  in  the  annexed  ac 
counts. 

Liabilities  dee  by  Capital,  and  not  included  in  the  Balance 
Sheet. 

Payment  under  Glasgow  station  ant £3,00 

Glasgow  joint  station    10,00 

Parliamentary,  law,  and  engineering  accounts  in  course 

of  taxation 25,00 

Calls  oi  ihana  in  subsidiary  lioea 21,80 

Coatingenaes 10,00 

Bsinne*  of  coutrs«t*  foe  works 62,29 

Works  at  stations,  to.— Kdioburgh  elation 20,00 

Roadside  stations  and  tniseellaneons 16,6 [■ 

Hamilton  extension  and  station 15,00 

Plant  to  complete— 

7  passenger  engines,  nearly  finished 1,00 

12  tenders  ditto.  50 

10  good  engine) 11,00 

lOtendert   .  3,40 

4  pnat-oSee  carnages 50 

WtnnUabJea 74 

5  goods  vans 55 

8  cranes  .. SB 

800  mineral  waggon* 8,70 

Unpaid  Jane  80  . 12JBC 

7  engine*  ordered  of  Jones  and  Pott*    15,93 

Making  a  total  of  £242,3 


iwper  capital  account £4,354421  11  0 

yable 291.3G9  19  4 

debts  due  by  the  roiopanj    ICi.^jS  19  10J 

bankers !ls.o54  10  5 

,  of  revenue  account, 14,014    8  0| 

45,24£,58a  IB  1} 

iture  as  per  capital  account.... £5,14«,819  17  8 

I  of  store  account. 20,988  12  3 

debta  due  to  the  company 90,438  12  Gj- 

bankers 16,160  13  1 


£5,245,589  15    1ft 


inventory  and  valuation  of  plant  on  the  C 
:k,  and  the  Wishaw  and  Coltuess  lines  at  June  3D,  showed 
edonian,  new  .took,  at  £415,610  7s.  8d.,  and  the  Qarn- 
d  Wishaw,  old  stock,  at  £33,884;  total, £450,391  7s.  8d. 
eg  and  exciting  discussion  took  place  on  the  affairs  of  the 


with  ■ 


a  the  n 


in  the  name*  submitted  for  directors, 
he  vote  being  taken  of  the  shareholders  present,  58  Toted 
chairman's  motion,  and  25  for  tbe  amendment ;  and  by 
6,529  voted  for  the  motion,  and  4,676  for  the  aniend- 


Itofthedivi* 


la  receJTed  with  loud  cheer).    No 


directors  assented  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cram  of  New. 
for  a  committee  of  investigation. 

Hit  and  Kinottavn  Eailnay.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
mpacy  took  place  in  Dublin  October  13— -Mr.  George  Roe 
;hair.  The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  a  profit  from  the 
r  six  months'  working  of  £13,090  10a.  10d.,  from  which, 
raance  of  the  9th  section  of  the  Extension  Act,  the  board 
oned  the  sum  of  £10,400  for  dividend  for  the  past  half- 
eing  at  tbe  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 
00.     The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  divi- 

t  and  North  Midland  RrMicay. — The  principal  business 
ted  with  railways  in  the  month  of  October  has  been  the 
ent  of  the  sharebolers  of  this  company  to  appoint  new 
rs.  This  took  place  at  a  meeting  held  at  York  on  the 
The  special  business  of  the  meeting  wae  to  consider  the 
port  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  whose  revelations 
ing  the  accounts  is  most  condemnatory  of  Mr.  Hudson  - 
>  agree  respecting  the  members  of  the  new  direction.  The 
port  referred  to  was  issued  on  tbe  22d,  the  main  feature* 
ch  are  as  follows : — Delegates  from  York,  Liverpool,  Man- 
',  Darlington,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Derby,  Edinburgh, 
aagow,  were  present.  After  a  most  exciting  discussion  in 
several  of  the  shareholders,  especially  Mr.  Wylie  of  Liver- 
hreatsued  to  proceed  criminally  against  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
ng  new  director*  were  appointed :— Henry  Newton,  James 
,  and  William  Richardson,  O.  T.  Andrews,  K,  Davie* 
Jrinson,  Qntch,  J.  Richardson,  R.  Nicholson,  O.  Hudson 
i  Lawrence,  J,  Close,  W.  Richardson,  Wilkinson,  and  R. 

majority  of  tho  shareholders  of  the  Witt  London  SoUteoy 
etennined  to  proceed  legally  against  the  London  and  North- 
-n  Company  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  non-perfor- 


ASSURANCES,  BANKS,  4c. 

have  a  paucity  of  news  under  this  head  thie  month,  arising 
ie  degree  from  the  directors  of  such  undertaking*  not  offer- 
alities  for  obtaining  correct  information.  The 
which  are  have  been  advised  ii  the  follovring  :- 


"Sonljn^jJ. 
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BrititA  Bmpir*  Tin  Aaurtmee  Company. — Hie  annual  meeting 
recently  held  at  the  office,  No.  37,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars, 
London.    The  report  stated  that — 

"  Up  to  midsummer  1840,  they  had  executed  1,657  Assur- 
ances, for  £650,080,  upon  which  the  premiums  amounted  to 
£988  Me.  8d. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  168  proposals  for  £60,804  had  also  been 
received,  which  then  remained  to  be  disposed  o£ 

"  A  large  and  influential  agency,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
195  agents,  had  been  established  throughout  the  country,  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  outlay. 

"  By  the  balance-sheet,  the  members  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 


the  total  formation  expenses,  of  every  kind,  incra&ig  105  agem** 
outfits,  cost  of  deed  of  settlement,  Ac,  fce.,  hare  only  amounted 
to  £617  St.  10d.,  though  it  will  be  found  that  the  ordinary 
formatory  expense  of  opening  a  Tire-office  exeeeds  fire  times  that 
amount." 

The  report  was  unanimously  approred  of,  and  the  Directors 
re-elected. 

In  the  department  of  Bahkhw,  we  hare  nothing  new  of  ma- 
terial interest  to  record.  It  is  stated,  that  the  Royal  Bri&M  Bank 
commences  operations  next  month. 

All  Joint-stock  Property,  apart  from  Railways,  keeps  well  up. 
Mineral  stock  it  improving. 


0BITUABT  NOTICES  FOB  0CT0BEB. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  OWEN,  O.C.B. 
At  his  seat,  near  Windlesham,  near  Begshot,  Surrey,  on  thn  8tk 
October,  Sir  Edward  William  Campbell  Rich  Owen,  Admiral  of 
the  White,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Wil- 
liams Owen,  R.N.,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Montgomeryshire 
manly.  Admiral  Owen  was  bom  in  1771,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  in  1793.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral 
of  the  White  in  1848.  In  the  last  war  he  was  employed  to 
watch  the  movements  on  the  French  coast,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  in  the  Waleheren  expedition.  It  1823  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  command,  as  Commodore,  in  the  West 
Indies.  From  1826,  to  March,  1820,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Sandwich,  and,  in  1827,  was  Sweyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  In  1828,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was 
Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  East  Indies.  In  1834  and  1835  he  was 
clerk  of  the  Ordnance ;  and,  from  October  1841  to  December 
1844,  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1845,  a 
short  time  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  a  Military 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1829  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  B.  Hay,  R.N. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  LLANDAFF. 
At  Hardwicke  House,  near  Chepstow,  his  episcopal  residence 
in  South  Wales,  on  the  14th  October,  the  Right  Rev.  Edward 
Cotlsston,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  DandafT,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  his  74th  year.  The  deceased  prelate  was  deseended  from  the 
Coplestous  of  Copleston,  and  Warfeigh,  Devonshire ;  a  family 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  Copleston,  Prebendary 
of  Exeter ;  and  was  born  at  Offwell,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1776.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was,  in  1780,  elected  a 
Scholar  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  residence,  he  obtained  the  only  annual  prize  for  Latin  verse  for 
whichnndergradnatesof  thatperiodcouldcontend.  At  Easter,  1795, 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  He  had  not  been  a  candidate ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  examination  of  those  who  competed 
for  that  distinction,  that  the  electors  invited  him  to  come  to 
Oriel  and  be  chosen  a  fellow.  In  1706,  the  annual  prize  for  a 
Latin  essay,  the  subject  Agriculture,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cople- 
ston ;  and  in  1797,  though  not  yet  entitled  to  proceed  to  his  de- 
gree of  MA.,  he  was  appointed  college  tutor,  the  duties  of  which 
office,  till  the  year  1810,  he  discharged  in  a  manner  that  acquired 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  university.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry, 
and  bis  lectures  were  numerously  attended.  The  substance  of 
those  lectures  he  subsequently  published  under  the  title  "Pra> 
lectioncs  Academicss."  In  1807,  he  filled  the  office  of  proctor 
to  the  university.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Eveleigb,  provost  of 
Oriel,  in  1814,  Mr.  Copleston  was,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  declared 
his  successor;  and  early  in  the  next  term  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma,  under  special 
Tote  of  convocation,  for  his  services  in  the  university.    It  was 


|  while  he  held  the  office  of  provoat  of  Oriel  thai  Dr.  Copfcestou 
published  hia  work  upon  Predestination,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  This 
work  was  followed  by  two  letters  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Peel,  on  the  currency  question,  which,  though  much  read  and 
canvassed  at  the  time,  are  now  forgotten.  In  1326,  the  fifth 
centenary  of  Oriel  College  was  celebrated,  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Copleston  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  pub- 
lished. He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  the  deanery  of 
Chester.  While  at  Oxford,  he  ranked  as  a  logician  with  Dr. 
Whately,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Hinds,  Bishop  of 
Elect  of  Norwich;  and  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby  School  In 

1827,  he  became  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Dean  of  St.  PauTs, 
London.     His  consecration  as  Bishop  took  place  on  January  13, 

1828.  In  1839  he  published  a  dissertation,  which  excited  some 
attention,  entitled  "  Who  are  entitled  to  preach  the  Gospel  r* 
The  deceased  took  no  very  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  sel- 
dom addressed  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died  unmarried.  The 
see  of  Llandaff  is  valued  at  only  L.  1,000  a-ycar,  and  the  Bishop, 
therefore,  held  with  it,  in  commendomt  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  But  by  a  recent  arrangement,  the  stipend  of  the 
new  Bishop  is  to  be  raised  to  L.4,500  per  annum,  and  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's  will  not  in  future  be  held  by  any  succeed- 
ing Bishop  of  Llandaff. 


SIR  THOMAS  LETHBRIDGB,  BART. 

At  Bath,  on  the  16th  ult.,  Sir  Thomas  Bccnn  Ltnt- 
bridob,  Bart.,  long  a  prominent  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  family  to  which  he  belonged  claims  descant  from 
an  eminent  legal  functionary  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  first  baronet  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Buckler,  Esq.  of  Boreham,  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  in 
1778 ;  succeeded  his  miner  In  1815.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
2d  Somerset  Militia,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Somerset, 
which  county  he  represented  in  Parliament  from  June  1806  to 
1812,  and  from  IS 26  to  1830.  Sir  Thomas  held  large  estates  in 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire*  He  was  twice  married — first, 
in  1796,  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dalrympk  Hesketh, 
Bart.,  and  secondly,  in  1803,  to  the  daughter  ox  Ambrose  God- 
j  dard,  Esq.  of  Swindon,  Wiltshire.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  sos, 
by  hia  first  marriage,  now  Sir  John  Hesketh  Lethbridge,  Bait 

MR.  O.  E.  ATf  SOK 

At  Xeedwood,  Staffordshire,  on  the  8th  October,  of  apoplexy, 
George  Edward  Anson,  Esq.,  private  secretary  to  Prince  Albert, 
and  treasurer  arid  privy  purse  to  the  Queen.  He  had  previously 
been  private  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne,  when  that  nobleman 
was  premier,  and  by  him  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Prince.  He  Was  the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
Frederick  Anson,  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Prebendary  of  Southwell, 
and  was  bom  14th  May,  1812.  He  married  in  October,  1837, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Sheffield.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  his  urbanity  of  manners  was  conjoined  with  a  cor- 
rect taste  and  cultivated  understanding. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


November  has  nearly  passed  without  brightening 
the  prospects  of  our  Colonial  empire  in  any  corner 
of  its  vide  horizon.  Previous  complications  have 
become  more  tangled  than  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Anglo- Sazon  empire,  dating,  as  we  are  dis- 
posed to  do,  from  the  birth  of  Alfred.  Without 
pleading  guilty  to  any  superstitious  feeling,  we  do  not 
deny  the  coincidences  that  may  be  sometimes  traced 
in  history,  between  time  and  fate.  The  denial  would 
imply  discredence of  the  faith  in  the  intervention  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  with  the  business  of  the  earth. 
We  know  that  an  abstract  Deity  is  acknowledged 
by  a  great  number  of  intelligent  men ;  but  is  not 
worshipped,  because  a  being  of  that  character,  with 
closed  eyes  and  folded  arms,  deserves  no  adoration, 
and  can  neither  inspire  fear  nor  love.  We  cannot 
believe  in  a  Deity  wearied  and  fatigued,  indolent 
and  slothful,  or  even  careless  and  negligent  of  the 
works  he  has  created  and  the  effects  that  they  may 
produce.  .  Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  times  and  seasons  of  individual  and  national 
greatness  and  prosperity  are  measured  and  marked. 
We  may  have  reached  the  climax,  may  have 
climbed  the  peak,  and  may  be  rapidly  moving  down- 
wards on  our  decline  to  our  fall  as  a  great  empire, 
(jrigantic  and  new  combinations  are  forming  else- 
where; and,  true  to  the  ordinary  types  in  nature, 
the  parent  tree  may  have  commenced  its  season  of 
decay.  Even  our  national  oak  dies  at  last,  as  Me- 
thuselah perished,  ere  it  reaches  the  millennium. 
Our  race  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes  before. 
Emigration  has  been  always  the  cause  of  their 
prosperity  and  their  doom.  They  sent  down,  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  from  the  springs  of  the 
Assyrian  rivers,  over  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  bleak  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  bodies  of  savage  ad- 
venturers who  were  doomed  to  rule  a  large  portion 
of  the  world,  and  to  labour  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field  for  human  civilization.  These  men  everywhere 
made  rapid  progress.  The  history  of  their  career 
is  strangely  interspersed  with  vice  and  virtue;  but 
more  has  been  done  by  them  than  by  any  other 
people  to  establish  freedom,  to  advance  science,  to 
promote  literature,  to  cherish  pure  faith,  to  spread 
blessings  over  the  earth,  to  raise  themselves  and  all 
their  brethren  nearer  to  happiness — farther  from 
misery.  They  might  have  done  more  with  their 
gigantic  opportunities — for  we  do  not  refer  alone 
to  the  people  ( of  the  British  isles,   but  also   to 
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those  kindred  nations  who  inhabit  the  Baltio 
coasts,  and  those  who  won  a  kingdom  from  the 
sea  opposite  to  our  own  eastern  shores.  They  have 
also  sent  out  to  western  lands  one  band  of  emi- 
grants after  another,  in  an  unceasing  stream,  for  two 
centuries.  The  British  people  have,  undoubtedly, 
taken  the  greatest  part  of  this  work.  The  emi- 
grants went  forth  more  advanced  in  science  and 
civilization  than  their  ancestors  when  they  came 
from  the  East.  They  carried  out  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  therefore,  they  have 
made  rapid  progress,  and  they  may  be  destined  to 
progress  more  rapidly  hereafter  than  they  have 
done  before.  They  may  rise  on  our  fall.  It  is  a 
course  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  history  and 
of  nature ;  and  yet  one  against  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  rebel,  and  are  in  duty  while  resisting.  We 
have  no  right  .to  commit  imperial  suicide,  even  if 
we  believe  that  our  hour  is  come.  The  edifice 
erected  by  the  incessant  labour  and  the  painful 
sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  should  not  be  wilfully 
thrown  down  by  us,  although  we  may  dream  that  it 
will  not  last  much  longer.  We  should  guard  it  with 
that  religious  care  bestowed  upon  a  friend,  beside 
whose  bed  we  watch  for  parting  breath,  feeling  that 
it  cannot  be  long  delayed  ;  and  still  we  guard  the 
feeble  remnant  with  a  reverence  not  conceded  to 
strength  and  youth. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  are  the  worst  that 
we  could  cherish,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  West  has  not  yet 
reached  its  years  of  discretion  ;  and  the  oracular 
announcements  in  the  United  States  press,  regard- 
ing the  early  demise  of  the  British  empire,  may  not 
be  true,  although  many  influential  men  in  this 
country  act  as  if  they  wished  to  fulfil  them.  The 
condition  of  the  concern  is  not  yet  entirely  despe- 
rate, if  we  take  means  now  to  supply  its  defects. 
The  ship  is  not  absolutely  embayed  in  the  storm, 
and  might  keep  the  sea,  with  clear  heads  and 
strong  hands  at  the  helm.  Difficulties  should 
neither  be  despised  nor  exaggerated  ;  and  we  are 
in  difficulties,  but  not  in  despair.  Our  circum- 
stances should  be  fully  searched,  for  no  greater 
calamity  can  occur  in  a  struggle  than  ignorance  of 
our  weak  points  ;  and  a  struggle  must  come. 
Fortunately,  our  danger  is  not  from  without,  but 
within.  No  foreign  state  can,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  politics,  endanger  the  stability  and  the  permanence 
of  the  British  union.    A  repetition  of  our  reasons 
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for  desiring  its  permanence  is  unnecessary.  They 
have  been  stated  already,  and  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance now  to  describe  the  measures  by  which  that 
object  may  be  accomplished.  Our  Colonial  empire 
has  never  been  fully  united.  Its  different  parts 
never  have  been  run  into  each  other,  but  merely 
chained  together.  The  wisdom  of  past  statesmen, 
who  left  matters  in  that  position,  was  certainly  not 
admirable.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  respects,  they 
pursued  a  policy  of  which  we  now  reap  fruits  that 
they  might  have  foreseen.  The  fashion  of  holding 
them  up  as  examples  to  us  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  for  they  did  little  that  we  should  now  imitate. 
They  laboured  zealously  for  the  extension  of  this 
empire,,  while  they  planted  within  it  the  germs  of 
death  and  decomposition.  They  talked,  like  their 
followers  now,  of  making  the  Colonies  "  integral 
portions"  of  the  empire,  while  they  adopted  measures 
to  alienate  the  Colonists  gradually  from  their  fathers' 
•  land.  They  have  gone,  and  accounted  for  their 
works,  and  we  charge  not  their  memory  with  infi- 
delity to  the  trust  they  held,  but  of  those  who  hare 
succeeded  them — of  some  who  even  now  occupy 
their  places,  in  right  or  wrong,  many  lew  charitable 
words  are  spoken  and  written. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  colonization, 
the  Colonists  were  disconnected  from  the  empire. 
They  were  denied  representation.  They  were 
managed  like  babes.  They  were  not  our  partners, 
but  our  wards — treated  as  if  they  were  yet  of  non- 
Age. 

The  Colonists  were  not  merly  deprived  of  any 
share  in  the  Imperial  Government,  but  they  were 
denuded  of  the  powers  of  self-government.  They 
'  "were  compelled  to  resign  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  as  British  subjects,  and  were  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  that  spectral  power — the 
Colonial  Office.  They  wanted  local  government. 
All  their  officials  were  appointed  by  the  ministry. 
Even  at  home  no  steady  scheme  of  tyranny  was 
pursued.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  dependent  for  official  existence 
upon  the  success  of  his  party,  whose  power  existed 
only  along  with  their  majority,  and  lapsed  when 
that  was  converted  into  a  minority. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  never  acquired  that  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Colonial  details  essential 
to  success  in  his  business.  He  understood  the 
general  scope  of  the  policy  pursued  by  his  party 
towards  the  Colonies.  He  was  acquainted  with 
their  intentions  and  purposes ;  but  he  never  acquired 
a  suitable  knowledge  of  details.  He  was,  for  all 
these  affairs,  dependent  on  his  subordinates. 
They  became  the  real  pests  of  the  Colonies,  the  real 
directors  of  the  Colonial  administration.  The 
public  know  not  how  closely  the  subordinates  of 
the  public  offices  cling  to  their  places  and  their 
salaries.  A  change  of  ministry  affects  them  not. 
The  hostile  vote  of  Parliament  may  take  vengeance 
on  a  bad  minister;  while  the  men  who  have  made 
him  bad  sit  secure  in  their  high  places,  far  above 
Parliamentary  censure  or  control.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  real,  but  the  irresponsible,  managers  of 
public  offices  are  not  affected  by  the  defeat  of  par- 
ties and  the  overthrow  of  cabinets.  Thus,  while 
the  leading  features  of  our  Colonial  policy  change 


perpetually  with  party  movements,  the  detailswhich 
often  become  the  source  of  great  irritancy  and  vexa- 
tion to  the  Colonists  are  in  the  care  of  immovable 
and  Irresponsible  agents.  This  arrangement  is  not 
without  advantages,  but  it  is  also  liable  to  many 
objections,  and  has  not  worked  beneficially  for  Co- 
lonial interests.  Many  parties  who  have  maturely 
and  temperately  considered  the  position  of  our  Co- 
lonies hold  that  their  direction  should  be  under  the 
management  of  a  board  or  commission — not  affected 
by  the  party  changes  and  combinations  in  home 
politics— -not  dependent  on  or  removable  with  the 
Cabinet;  but  forming,  de  facto,  a  separate  and  Co- 
lonial Cabinet.  If  it  were  possible  to  elevate  this 
projected  body  above  party  strife  to  the  judicial  po- 
sition, it  would  become  irresponsible  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  in  important  matters.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  continued  to  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  necessarily  fall  with  the  companion 
Cabinet  which  held  In  charge  our  home  affairs  and 
foreign  transactions.  Nothing  can  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  so  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  that 
we  shall  have  a  responsible  Colonial  Cabinet,  yet 
independent  of  the  agitations  solely  connected  with 
home  aflairs — with,  for  example,  the  movemen  ts 
against  the  Irish  Church,  or  for  the  Irish  Munici- 
pal Franchises,  or  the  Scotch  Sanatory  Act.  Two 
suns  in  one  sky  would  not  agree.  The  Whig*  in 
possession  of  the  Home,  and  the  Tories  paramount 
in  the  Colonial  Cabinet,  would  carry  on  perpetual 
war,  to  the  great  damage  and  discredit  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  Therefore,  we  are  bound  to  dismiss  this 
suggestion  as  good,  if  practicable;  but  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  reason  of  its  impracticability. 

The  revenue  system  was  equally  deleterious. 
We  paid  for  the  formation  of  Colonies,  and  pro- 
tected our  agriculturists  against  their  produce. 
Colonial  corn  was  heavily  taxed.  To  increase  the 
consumption  of  barley  in  whisky,  a  heavy  duty  was 
laid  on  rum.  The  landed  proprietors  believed  that 
the  admission  of  Colonial  corn  and  provisions  free 
of  duty  would  ruin  them,  and  resisted  the  proposal 
until  they  brought  all  the  world  upon  their  heads. 
Instead  of  fostering  mutual  and  reciprocal  relations 
with  the  Colonies,  we  endeavoured  to  buy  as  little 
from,  and  sell  as  much  to  them,  as  possibly  could 
be  done.  The  gentlemen  who  contrived  that  plan 
of  imperial  commerce  forgot  that  those  who  do  not 
sell  profitably  will  not  be  long  good  buyers*  They 
adopted  an  error  of  the  present  day,  and  applied  it 
to  the  Colonies  instead  of  the  home  counties.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  so  long  as  people  bought  ex- 
tensively, they  must  sell  largely.  It  may  appear 
improbable,  but  It  is  true,  that  the  principles  of  the 
political  economy  clubs  of  1847  were  those  on  which 
William  Pitt,  and  other  statesmen,  considered  hea- 
ven-born in  their  time,  and  by  their  followers,  hadlong 
acted  towards  the  Colonies.  "  Take  care  of  the  pur- 
chases, and  the  sales  will  mind  themselves,"  say  all 
the  enlightened  dabblers  in  modern  political  eco- 
nomy. It  is  only  the  echo  of  an  old  maxim.  We 
once  told  the  Colonists  the  same  figment,  whereby 
now  we  are  self-cheated  and  injured.  Trade  must 
have  two  sides.  A  merchant  may  buy  most  ad- 
vantageously, and*  operate  so  largely  and  so  wall 
as  to  get  into  the  Gattfte  by  energy  and  ingenuity 
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If  he  neglect  to  tell  well,  his  purchases  will  only 
hasten  ruin.  A  nation  may  commit  a  similar  error, 
-which  will  be  attended  by  precisely  similar  results. 
A  Colony,  as  the  smaller  and  the  weaker  community, 
is  certain  to  feel  soon  and  severely  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  any  selfish  system  of  trade.  Britain 
protected  itself  against  its  Colonies  from  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  landowners.  All  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  protected  against  our  Colonies,  because 
they  belonged  to  Britain.  Thus  they  languished, 
while  the  tides  of  capital  and  emigration  flowed 
rapidly  from  our  shores  into  hostile  lands. 

Truth  will  prevail,  but  it  may  prevail  too  late.  All 
shall  revere  truth,  but  the  worship  may  be  offered 
when  the  temple  is  closed.    A  better  polioy  towards 

•  the  Colonies  was  at  last  devised.     Something  like 

•  justice  was  offered  to  Canada.  The  offer  was  con- 
verted into  a  fact,  and  the  reality  existed  for  one 
or  two  years.  Then  came  the  famine;  next  the 
great  apostaey  of  Peel  and  his  party,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  as  if  Peel  could  commit  political  apos- 
taey, a  crime  which  would  imply  the  possession  of 

•  a  political  faith,  at  some  period,  stronger  than  the 
expediency  of  the  day.     The  country  party  had 

-  wasted  their  energies  in  nothing,  and  they  were 
swept  beneath  the  political  counter.  They  became 
an  old  pattern,  despised,  unfashionable,  and  value- 
less. When  requested  to  regret  their  fall,  we  find 
the  task  extremely  difficult.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  owned  large  hearts  at  any  time.  The  gro- 
velling vulgarity  of  estimating  all  measures  by  their 
immediate  profits  waB  introduced  by  them.  The 
democracy  of  Cromwell's  time  knew  better,  looked 
farther,  and  grasped  a  wider  range  of  thought  than 
the  Restoration,  or  any  party  that  has  risen  on  and 
after  the  Restoration.  A  hundred  John  Hampdens 
would  save  and  re-establish  the  power  of  England; 

•  but  her  yeomen  are  depressed  into  tenants-at-will. 
New  measures  were  adopted,  by  which  the  Colonies 
were  placed  on  the  dead  level  of  Cuba  or  the 
Brazils;  while  we  found  them  governors,  named 

-  their  salaries,  calculated  the  labour  that  they  should 

•  have  permission  to  buy,  and  refused  them  leave  to 
make  greater  purchases  than  the  Colonial-office 
and  our  own  philanthropy  deemed  right.     Abhor- 

•  rence  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  lore  of  cheap  sugar, 
-made  our  legislature  inconsistent.     The  desire  for 

a  benevolent  character,  and  the  avarice  for  low 
prices,  made  them  unjust. 

We  are  now  to  state  summarily  those  changes 
which  have  apparently  become  essential  to  the 
existence  of  our  Colonial  empire.  The  eye  ranging 
over  it  meets  only  one  vast  expanse  of  discontent, 
ripening  into  rebellion.  The  North  American 
provinces  are  dissatisfied,  although  the  majority  of 
their  population  still  desire  to  maintain  the  con- 
nection with  this  country.  The  West  Indian 
Islands  are  in  a  state  of  legislative  revolt  against 
the  Government,  on  the  shabby  question  of  salaries. 
The  planters  have  experienced  a  great  diminution 
•of  profits,  and  they  expect  that  the  salaries  of 
officials  should  be  partially  reduced.  The  stiff, 
formal  gentlemen  in  the  Colonial-office  at  home 
have  taken  offence  at  the  " insolence"  of  mere 
planters  who  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own; 
end  they  consider  their  own  honour  committed  to] 


obtain  the  long  salaries  for  their  friends.  The 
legislatures  of  two  of  the  most  important  amongst 
the  West  India  Colonies  stopped  the  supplies. 
They  acted  correctly,  and  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution*  This  pecu- 
niary quarrel  is  separate  from  the  grand  difficulty 
in  which  we  are  placed  with  all  our  West  India 
Colonies,  between  the  desire  to  buy  cheap  en 
the  one  hand,  and  to  be  thought  philanthropic  on 
the  other.  The  Cape  Colonists  have  strenuously 
resisted,  and  completely  defeated,  the  attempt  made 
to  impose  on  them  a  consignment  of  crime,  and  an 
emigration  of  felons.  They  have  deoided  that,  if 
oheap  labour  should  never  be  obtained  amongst 
them,  they  shall  at  least  have  honest  labourers  in 
preference  to  scamps.  The  policy  of  Earl  Grey  in 
this  matter  was  entirely  at  variance  with  a  distinct 
bargain.  The  African  Colony  was  to  be  preserved 
pure  and  free  from  convict  labour.  On  that  assu- 
rance, many  individuals  emigrated  there  who 
entertained  conscientious  objections  to  the  kind  of 
society  expelled  from  this  country  on  account  of 
their  crimes.  The  recent  effort,  therefore,  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Colony  was  a  direct  breach  of 
faith  with  the  emigrants  and  settlers,  which  they 
resisted— which  some  people  even  allege  that  they 
were  expected  to  resist,  adding  that  the  scheme 
was  devised  to  be  opposed;  but  tbey  belong  to  that 
class  of  hard  thinkers  who  sometimes  mistake  folly 
for  crime,  and  therefore  look  with  jealous  and 
suspicious  eyes  upon  the  conduct  of  men  high  in 
the  Colonial-office. 

The  Colonies  of  Port  Philip  and  South  Australia 
have  decided  to  present  an  opposition  to  convict 
settlements  not  less  determined  than  that  of  the 
African  Boors.  All  the  Australian  Colonies  have 
quarrels  with  Earl  Grey  and  his  people  at  home. 
Dr.  Lang  has,  after  a  three  years'  sojourn  in  Great 
Britain,  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  breathing 
revolt,  republicanism,  and  a  president.  He  writes 
as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to .  him 
because  he  encountered  short  civility  from  Earl 
Grey.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lang's  parting  words  are 
more  bitter  than  his  reception  from  the  people 
deserved.  They  at  least  have  not  mocked  his 
schemes,  scorned  his  seal,  and  wrought  mischief 
to  his  projects.  He  came  here  avowedly  for  the 
noblest  ends  that  could  lead  a  patriot  traveller  over 
the  ocean.  He  came  to  show  to  vainly  toiling 
thousands  at  home  a  way  to  independence ;  to  our 
anti-slavery  societies  a  means  of  throwing  slave- 
grown  cotton  out  of  the  market ;  to  our  cotton- 
spinners  a  plan  for  increasing  the  supply  of  raw 
material.  He  was  heard.  His  letters  were  read, 
his  plans  were  partially  adopted ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  emigration  ;  and  Moreton 
Bay  Colony  promises  soon  to  reach  importance, 
and  to  rise  into  an  active,  prosperous  country  in 
shorter  time  than  even  its  senior  Colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia have  required  to  effect  that  purpose.  There- 
fore, we  think  that  Dr.  Lang's  references  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  were  not  requisite  embellishments 
in  his  farewell  address  to  Earl  Grey.  He  has  not 
yet  at  least  experienced  the  measure  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  wrongs.  The  Australian  Colonies  have 
not  quite  the  [complaints  to  make  that  the  New 
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England  States  justly  preferred  without  redress  or 
sympathy  in  the  maddened  parent  land.  "We  may 
e ren  take  care  here  that  theynevershall  have  similar 
grievances,  and  never  shall  he  publicly  met  with 
the  same  cool  contempt  when  they  come  to  state 
their  wrongs .  But  Dr.  Lang  is  a  man,  with  an  ac- 
tive spirit,  who  makes,  we  presume,  a  hotter  hater 
than  rightly  becomes  the  ecclesiastical  character. 
He  has  been  coldly  treated  by  the  Colonial-office. 
He  thought  that  they  needed  advice  there,  forget- 
ting that  Earl  Grey  mast  keep  in  his  service  a  Mes- 
meric familiar,  who,  with  the  gift  of  clairvoyance, 
gives  him  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  and  the  woes  of  all  the  Colonists  than  they 
can  themselves  profess.  A  man's  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  know  himself;  and  the  Colonists,  like  other 
people,  must  experience  it ;  but  Earl  Grey's 
familiar  knows  everybody,  and  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned  the  difficulty  disappears.  Dr.  Lang 
has,  however,  commenced  his  voyage  home  in 
very  bad  humour  with  this  country's  representative; 
and  unfortunately  he  will  find  many  persons  wait- 
ing him  in  a  similar  spirit  AtCeylon  wehad  a  rebel- 
lion lately,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  executed 
after  its  suppression.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  Mr. 
Ward  has  established  a  character  for  the  prompt 
hanging  up  of  the  villains  whom  he  catches.  Our 
vast  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  are  spending  at 
the  rate  of  one  million  more  per  annum  than  their 
revenue.  We  have  not  heard  of  disturbances  at 
Heligoland,  but  they  may  be  anticipated. 

This  internal  discontent  must  be  subdued,  not  by 
armies  and  fleets,  but  by  fraternisation  and  justice. 
A  gulf  exists  between  us  and  a  large  party  in  this 
country  by  whom  the  Colonies  would  be  sacrificed, 
while  by  us  they  would  be  maintained  and  incor- 
porated.     This  party  is  willing,  very  apparently 
desirous,  to  narrow  our  dominions  within  our  central 
islands.     Why  they  should  restrain  their  doctrine 
of  decomposition  at  the  English  Channel  we  cannot 
tell.     Perhaps  they  are  under  no  such  restraint. 
The  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland  might  yield 
them  more  pleasure  than  pain;  and  why  should 
they  stop  there  ?     Is  there  any  reason  for  refusing 
Scotland  to  the  Scotch  ?     Have  the  southern  pro- 
tective counties  committed  an  unpardonable  Bin,  that 
they  should  be  forever  chained  to  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  the  North?    Is  the  Heptarchy  im- 
possible ?    Is  there  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
where  decomposition  must  stop  ?     Have  these  gen- 
tlemen noticed  the  stern  treatment  of  erysipelas  ? 
Have  they  seen  a  patient's  skin  tatooed  like  a  New 
Zealander's  to  restrain  the  progress  of  this  inflam- 
mation ?     Have  they  observed  that  it  is  a  painful 
process  ?      And  have  they  prepared  and  damped 
their  lunar  caustic  to  burn  a  protective  ring  in  this 
living  empire  within  which  the  erysipelatous  affec- 
tion which  they  madly  cherish  in  the  outer  regions 
ahall  not  enter?     They  are  still,  we  presume,  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  brain  and  the  heart;  but  of 
what  value  are  the  centres  of  life  if  the  limbs  be 
chopped  away  ? 

The  reasons  why  we  want  to  extend  and  preserve 
the  Colonies  are  in  number  five,  which  might  be 
divided  into  numerous  particulars  if  that  were  ad- 
visable, and  time  permitted.  . 


First,  the  empire  should  be  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, for  the  promotion  of  those  moral  and  re- 
ligious ends  that  its  existence  may  subserve;  for  the 
maintenance  of  universal  peace  by  the  gradually 
coming  maturity  of  a  power  sufficiently  strong,  and 
perfectly  willing  to  enforce  it  everywhere,  and  not 
a  vast  power  cramped  up  in  a  corner  of  the  earth, 
so  as  to  exercise  no  influence  out  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;    for    the  abolition   of  slavery  by 
the  force  of  its  example,  and  the  vast  influence 
of  its  commerce;  for  the  elevation  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  nations  of  different  lands  by  the  rising 
strength  of  its  philanthropy;  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
Nicaraguan  quarrel  into  which  the  United  States 
threaten  to  throw  themselves,  for  the  creditable 
purpose  of  stealing  a  river  mouth,  and  a  few  miles 
of  coast,  from  an  Indian  chief.     These  are  duties 
laid  on  us  by  our  position— duties  that  we  have  to 
perform  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man— duties  that 
we  cannot  derol  ve  on  others  by  any  act  of  our  own, 
except  on  the  principle  that  a  chagrined  man  may 
retire  out  of  the  world  into  a  hermitage  or  a  monas- 
tery, when  he  feels  that  his  merits  have  been  ne- 
glected, or  that  his  purposes  have  been  crossed ; 
except  on  the  principle  that  a  man  somewhat  wilder 
may  say  and  believe  of  Cato  that  he  reasoned  well, 
and  act  accordingly.   "But,"  say  the  decomposition- 
i  sts,  * •  we  seek  not  the  destruction  of  this  empire — we 
agitate  not  for  its  abolition — we  are  willing  that  it 
should  remain  for  ever,  or  for  all  time;  only  we 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  our  own  courses,  although 
they  should  lead  to  its  demolition."    Just  thus  may 
the  enemy  have  spoken  by  whom  the  tares  were 
sown  amongst  the  wheat  even  while  engaged  at, 
and  if  he  had  been  seized  in,  the-  very  act     He 
did  not  wish  to  choke  the  wheat — he  entertained 
no    malice    regarding    its    growth — he    had    no 
desire  that    it    should    not  flourish  to  ripeness, 
and  bring  forth  fruit;    but  only  he  sought  and 
seized  permission  to  sow  his  own  tares.      The 
clear,  logical    powers    manifested    in    the   com- 
position of  a  little  book,  originating  at  Westmins- 
ter, but  taught  nearly  to  all  the  children  of  Scot- 
land, have  had  a  direct  influence  in  forming  the 
national  character.     The  Assembly's  shorter  cate- 
chism says  that  th  e  sixth  commandment,  it  notmerely 
requires  us  not  to  kill,  but  also  to  use  all  lawful 
means  for  preserving  and  extending  the  lives  of 
ourselves  and  others.     Supposing,  therefore,  that 
we  hold  ourselves  bound,  for  the  reasons  stated,  not 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
we  are  equally  bound  not  to  be  neutral,  and  equally 
constrained  to  use  our  efforts  for  its  preservation 
and  extension.     That  is  a  strictly  logical  sequence 
of  our  passive  duty  not  to  destroy,  which  in  its 
existence  implies,  for  it  begets,  the  active  duty  to 
uphold. 

Second,  we  maintain  the  empire  as  a  means  of 
reaching  an  object  very  dear  to  us,  but  one  at  pre- 
sent gradually  eluding  our  grasp — namely,  the 
fair  and  free  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  on 
equal  and  on  just  terms.  We  never  have  yet  known 
the  powers]  of  our  great  Colonial  connection  for 
the  expansion  of  trade.  The  peculiar  value  of  our 
empire  has  never  yet  been  grasped  and  recog* 
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toised  by  our  keenest  mercantile  men.  Other 
large  empires,  at  different  periods,  hare  been 
formed  out  of  adjacent  materials.  The  Ro- 
man Empire,  indeed,  stretched  oyer  a  great  por- 
tion, and  the  best  portion,  of  the  world,  as  known 
at  that  time.  Bat  its  objects  and  wants  were  so 
alien  from  those  which  we  entertain,  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  formed  between  them.  Modern 
empires,  except  our  own,  are  crashed  into  a  corner 
of  the  earth.  The  Russian  Empire  stretches  over 
a  vast  and  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  a  comparatively  small  and  valueless 
tract  in  America;  but  it  is  all  crushed  together, 
nevertheless,  and  what  seems  at  first  sight  an  ele- 
ment of  conciseness  and  power,  is  a  germ  far  more 
assuredly  of  weakness  and  disunion.  The  United 
States  of  America  comprise  many  different  climates 
in  one  largo  portion  of  a  great  continent;  but  the 
diversity  is  limited  when  compared  with  this  em- 
pire. Our  British  union  embraces  specimens  of 
every  soil  and  climate.  It  furnishes  all  the  articles 
that  commerce  knows.  It  may,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  capital,  labour,  and  skill  that  we 
have  in  abundance,  supply  all  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly require.  Thus  we  have  the  nucleus  of  per- 
fectly free  trade — the  lever  that  will  move 
the  world  to  adopt  our  principles,  whenever 
we  apply  it;  and  will  secure,  in  the  meantime,  those 
advantages  and  blessings  for  the  attainment  of 
which  we  have  entered  on  this  struggle.  There- 
fore, we  would  maintain  the  Colonial  connection,  as 
the  means  of  attaining  universal  freedom  of  trade; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  realization  of  free 
trade  on  a  very  large  scale,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  world  has  ever  yet  known. 

The  third  reason  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  land  of  the  Colonies 
not  yet  conceded  belongs  to  them.  It  may  be 
called  by  any  name,  but  it  is  theirs.  For  if  they 
or  their  fathers  incurred  debts,  which  they  or  their 
sons  must  pay,  this  land  will  undoubtedly  become 
valuable,  and  stand  then  as  some  security  or  satis- 
faction for  the  immense  debt  which  they  must  by 
some  means  meet  and  discharge.  The  Colonists, 
we  know,  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  their  claim 
to  the  waste  lands  of  the  respective  Colonies  good; 
while  nothing,  we  believe,  can  be  considered  worse 
upon  a  fair  inquiry.  These  Colonists  originally 
received  conveyances  of  their  own  land  at  a  cheap 
rate,  or  for  nothing.  The  gift  was  a  poor  reason  for 
claiming  gratuitously  other  portions  that  they  did 
not  get.  They  may  pretend  that  with  our  public 
debts  they  had  no  concern ;  but  the  argument  will 
scarcely  bear  repeating,  that  whereas  we  allowed 
them  to  escape  from  their  share,  or  their  fathers 
were  allowed  to  evade  their  share,  of  the  general 
responsibility  by  emigration,  therefore,  they  should 
also  abstract  those  means  by  which  we  might  be 
enabled  to  lighten  their  and  our  responsibilities;  laid 
now  solely  upon  our  energies.  The  doctrine  that 
the  waste  land  of  Colonies  is  to  be  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  Colonies  is  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  another  assertion,  that  they  are 
entitled  annually  to  a  certain  sum  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
Are  better  off  than  their  old  neighbours  at  home,  in 


pecuniary  affairs.  Even  this  doctrine  might  have 
been  tolerated  in  return  for  the  advantages  to  be 
found  in  free  trade  with  any  portion  of  the  world; 
but  now  that  the  Colonists  are  allowed  to  impose 
heavy  taxes  on  our  goods,  that  argument  also  is 
ended.  The  waste  or  unimproved  and  unallocated 
lands  of  the  Colonies  belong  to  this  country.  Our 
national  debt  was  directly  incurred  in  obtaining  and 
preserving  those  possessions.  The  Colonists  may 
be  able  to  do  now  without  our  aid  ;  and  at  one  time 
they  would  have  been  unable.  Their  farms  might 
have  been  cultivated,  and  their  towns  might 
have  been  built  and  inhabited ;  but  not  by  or  for 
them  and  theirs,  without  our  aid,  and  without  our 
expenditure  in  men  and  in  money.  They  cannot 
replace  the  men ;  but  neither  can  they  honestly  seek 
to  confiscate  our  security  for  the  money  towards 
their  own  private  purposes.  This  land  becomes 
more  valuable  as  Colonies  advance;  and  even  yet, 
if  put  under  good  management,  a  balance  remains 
of  great  importance  and  value.  We  may  barter 
this  claim  for  liberty  to  trade,  but  we  cannot  be 
justly  asked  to  barter  it  for  nothing.  The  property 
of  our  people  at  home  has  been  cruelly  absorbed  in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  more  imprudently  than  in 
the  grants,  and  gifts,  and  jobbing  of  the  Colonial- 
office. 

Fourth,  we  would  maintain  the  Colonial  con- 
nexion for  the  good  of  the  Colonists.  It  must  be  a 
mutual  good,  or  soon  be  destroyed.  Its  capabili- 
ties, in  this  respect,  are  not  even  yet  discovered. 
British  capitalists  want  a  safe  investment  for 
capital,  and  a  safe  investment  is  the  thing  which 
the  Colonists  want  above  all  others  to  bring  into  the 
market.  The  Colonists  want  to  be  freed  from  the 
expense  of  maintaining  large  armaments,  and  their 
connection  with  the  British  flag  renders  that  unne- 
cessary. They  require  economy;  and  the  Financial 
Associations  will  aid,  we  hope,  in  obtaining  the 
boon.  They  require  an  invariably  open  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  their  industry;  and 
we  offer  them  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  are 
not  yet,  and  they  will  not  be  in  many  ages,  worse  of 
the  connection,  in  all  their  intellectual*  moral,  and 
religious  pursuits,  which,  judging  from  the 
States,  are  apt  to  become  gross  and  material  in  new 
countries*  To  them  the  indirect  benefits  of  this 
connection  are  greater  than  can  be  readily  stated, 
and  they  desire  its  maintenance  on  fair  terms. 

The  fifth  exists  in  that  not  so  easily  definable 
reason  which  practical  men  refuse  to  reckon;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  been  at  the  heart  of  more 
great  deeds  than  any  other  principle;  a  reason  that 
pervades  all  others,  that  may  be  esteemed  a  preju- 
dice, that  has  been  termed  patriotism,  and  that,  in 
its  numerous  associations,  has  formed  a  strong  link 
between  the  Colonists  and  the  home  country.  Cos- 
mopolitanism necessarily  despises  this  feeling.  It 
professes  antagonism  to  all  narrow  views  of  this 
nature.  It  rises  superior  to  localities  and  to  at- 
tachments, by  promising  to  enfold  the  world  in  the 
four  corners  of  its  ample  mantle.  It  is  good  for  strong 
minds,  for  great,  wide  projecting  souls,  for  spirits 
that  penetrate  over  all  sublunary  space,  into  all 
earthly  crannies  and  creeks,  and  look  out  as 
clearly  on  2050  as  on  1849.  These  minds  are  rare, 
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but  haplessly  they  deem  themselves  common  cur- 
rency, and  quite  plentiful.  They  are  to  be  met 
seldom,  and  yet  when  they  are  met,  we  find  them  ever 
assuming  the  vulgar  attribute  of  being  numerous. 
Their  ease  is  a  phenomenon,  for  they  repudiate 
their  own  greatness,  which  consists,  like  the  pre- 
eiousness  of  diamonds,  in  their  rarity.  Like  dia- 
monds, also,  they  are  clear,  eold,  hard,  impenetrable, 
Their  love  is  abstract  and  stern,  like  the  beauties 
of  an  iceberg;  but,  unlike  icebergs,  they  never 
melt  and  thaw.  By  virtue  of  their  vast  theo- 
retical expansion,  they  esteem  themselves  free 
from  the  minor  duties,  those  scavengerings  or  sweep- 
ings of  love  and  kindness  that  fall  within  the 
compass  of  ordinary  powers.  Nero  wanted  to  have 
one  neck  for  all  the  Romans,  that  he  might  hang 
them  on  one  beam,  or  decapitate  them  by  one 
stroke.  Our  "strong  minds"  want  one  general 
receptacle  for  humanity,  on  which  they  may  ad- 
minister their  love  by  one  operation,  to  save  time . 
Nero  omitted  to  act  out  his  principle.  He  did 
not  wait  for  one  common  neck  to  Borne;  but  he 
went  on  decapitating  them  singly  as  they  stood. 
Cosmopolitans  should  imitate  Nero,  and  go  forward 
by  steps  to  the  grand  consummation  of  which  now 
they  dream.  The  example  is  that  of  one  who 
wrought  well  where  they  would  do  good;  but  it  is 
practical  conduct  applied  to  a  different  course. 
This  fifth  reason  for  seeking  the  maintenance  of 
the  Colonial  empire  is  but  "love  of  country,"  and, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  the  nature  cannot  be 
oriminal  which  has  in  other  times  and  circum- 
stances led  to  the  purest  results. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  What  must  be  done  ;  how 
must  we  act  in  order  to  attain  this  object?  The 
ties  that  bind  together  all  these  distant  communi- 
ties hing  loosely,  and  they  need  to  be  tightened. 
Loyalty  is  described  as  the  pervading  motive,  the 
life  and  soul,  of  this  empire.  The  golden 
link  of  the  crown,  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  will 
connect  tis  still.  Few  men  knew  better  than 
Mr.  O'Connell  that  loyalty  is  the  result  of  two 
operations.  The  duty  depends  on  something  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  principle  called  forth  solely  by  a 
sense  of  benefits  received,  either  personally  or  col- 
lectively. It  is  the  attachment  felt  for  the  cause 
of  order  in  society,  the  homage  rendered  by  man 
to  that  society  in  which  he  exists,  by  whose  laws 
he  is  governed,  by  whose  power  he  dwells  safely, 
and  in  whose  counsels,  directly  or  indirectly,  he 
exercises  an  influence. 

The  Colonists  must  feel  that  the  connection  is  good 
for  them;  and  we  must  recognise  it  as  good  for  us, 
before  its  permanence  can  be  secured.  All  the 
legislative  barriers  that  intervene  between  us  must 
be  thrown  down.  Natural  barriers  are  sufficiently 
obstructive,  without  the  aid  of  those  of  art.  No 
other  tax  must  be  allowed  to  exist  on  the  trade 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Ireland,  or  Jamaica*  or 
Australia,  than  exists  in  the  trade  between  Hamp- 
shire and  Kent,  or  Sussex,  or  Somersetshire. 

All  advantages  open  to  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  must  be  made  equally  attainable  by  those 
of  Fort  Natal,  of  Barbadoes,  or  of  Moreton  Bay. 
In  some  professions  obstacles  come  between  an 
irishman  or  a  Scotchman  and  employment  in  Eng- 


land. One  bishop  lately  assumed  as  a  rule  that 
education  in  Dublin  university  was  not  to  be  conn* 
dered  equivalent  to  education  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge.  Medical  in struction  at  Edinburgh,  the  best 
medical  school  of  the  three  kingdoms,  is  not,  we 
believe,  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  the  concession  of 
a  license  for  English  practice.  Education  in  any 
place  should  avail  nothing;  knowledge  is  the  thing 
sought,  and  if  it  be  attained  at  the  falls  of  Niagara 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  its  possession  should 
secure  all  the  purposes  that  can  be  served  by  the 
certificate,  that  a  man  spent  so  many  years  in  a 
position  where  it  might  have  been  secured.  All 
monopolies  are  bad,  but  none  are  more  insolently 
bad,  or  more  eagerly  maintained,  than  a  mono- 
poly of  learning.  If  commerce  should  be  free,  as- 
suredly knowledge  should  not  be  fettered. 

The  little  hostile  tariffs,  built  up  like  walls  be- 
tween different  Colonies,  should  be  entirely  abolish- 
ed. The  multitude  of  separate  governorships  should 
be  reduced.  If  one  man  may  be  Governor-General 
of  India,  another  may  take  alt  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces.  The  means  of  oommunieation 
should  be  zealously  improved.  Why,  for  example, 
should  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  railway  require 
years  to  arrange,  or  the  East  India  Com- 
pany higgle  for  an  equal  period  on  their  rail- 
ways, when  the  mere  economy  in  the  military 
department,  by  their  use,  would  equal  their  en- 
tire cost  in  seven  years  ?  The  negotiations  of  s 
colony  with  foreign  powers  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  weight  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Canadas 
stand  alone  in  treating  for  a  reciprocal  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Afford  them  the  influence  of 
the  empire,  and  this  treaty  will  be  signed  and  ra- 
tified in  1850.  But  we  have  theories  that  must 
not  be  touched,  and  to  preserve  them  would  sacrifice 
the  facts  that  they  represent — give  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  It  is  laudable  in  the  Canadas  to  ask 
reciprocity  from  the  States;  it  would  be  mean,  piti- 
ful, reactionary,  and  retrogressire  in  us,  to  present 
the  same  request.  To  those  who  use  this  language 
we  give  a  warning  in  the  form  of  a  question,  Are  you 
sure  of  your  majority  ?  We  who  honestly  oppose  re- 
trogression think  that  majority  doubtful.  If  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved  within  six  months,  its  existence 
would  be  endangered.  It  is  reduced  by  all  the 
elections  that  have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recess.  It  would  be  reduced  at  present 
by  very  nearly  all  the  members  of  your  party  ii 
Ireland.  What  its  fate  might  be  in  1851,  or  in 
1852,  when  the  Cabinet  must  come  on  the  country, 
will  depend  on  the  seasons  ;  but  we  would  not  have 
a  great  principle — the  course  of  progress— depen- 
dent on  the  weather. 

In  the  end,  and  before  long,  our  representation 
must  be  increased ;  the  Colonies  must  be  represented 
by  their  own  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
But  is  that  Parliament  to  manage  the  local  affairs 
of  one-third  of  the  globe?  We  think  not,  for  it 
manages  so  badly  the  local  business  of  three  king- 
doms, that  it  had  better  not  take  more  work  of  that 
nature.  0  ur  present  position  cannot  be  maintained. 
But  two  paths  are  open:  we  may  go  downwards 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  literally,  and  soon, 
probably,  into  Britain  alone;  or  onwards  to  a  great 
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federative  union.  This  is  a  revolution,  the  offspring 
of  necessity,  and  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for 
local  business  will  be  most  economically  arranged 
in  local  Assemblies,  and  Imperial  affairs  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Bnt  will  Africa,  America, 
Australia,  continue  to  send  representatives  here, 
when  your  Colonies  in  these  quarters  of  the  world 
become  great  nations,  comprising  many  millions 
of  men  ;  conducting  a  vast  traffic  ;  producing,  with 
the  leisure  of  wealth,  ardent  followers  of  literature, 
distinguished  disciples  of  science,  and  statesmen  of 
great  and  comprehensive  information  ?    They  will, 


if  these  statesmen  may  be  our  rulers ;  if  their 
science  and  their  literature  be  a  part  of  our  own  $ 
if  they  come  not  only  to  be  legislated  fbr,  but  to 
legislate.  And  it  follows,  not  because  our  popula- 
tion will  expand,  that  ours  will  be  stationary  or 
decrease,  as  in  the  present  year  A  federative 
union  of  this  nature  will  so  extend  commerce  and 
production,  that  our  population  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  position  towards  the  colonies ;  and 
that  the  magnificent  dream  of  making  our  islands 
the  workshop  and  the  warehouse  of  the  world  toaj 
be  turned  into  a  magnificent  reality. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND  OF  STJHNTSIDB  * 


Sovb  friends  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  have 
adopted  the  scheme  pursued  by  the  Puseyites  of 
recommending  their  tenets  in  works  of  fiction.  They 
have  not  hitherto  round  amongst  them  a  writer  of 
great  brilliance  in  that  department  of  literature, 
and  yet  their  productions  have  been  above  the  ave- 
rage of  fictitious  narratives  of  a  religious  character. 
Mis.  Margaret  Maitland  is  the  best  of  the  class, 
and  the  old,  amiable,  maiden  lady  does  not  teach 
but  insinuates  her  principles.     She  professes  an  air 
of  becoming  humility  in  intellectual  matters,  but 
chatters  on  to  great  good  purposes  in  the  quiet  mo- 
dest style  of  a  highly  respectable  gentlewoman. 
The  plots  on  which  the  narrative  is  hung  are  re- 
markably simple,  although  one  of  the  two  leading 
histories  contains  some  improbabilities,  and  there 
are  occasional  inconsistencies  which  might  have  been 
avoided.     Thus,  one  very  uninteresting  young  lady, 
anxious  to  be  married  without  her  parents'  concur- 
rence, is  represented  as  running  off  from  Edinburgh 
to  Gretna  Green  for  that  purpose.     The  famous 
border  village  is  thus  made  responsible  for  a  cere- 
mony that  might  have  been  performed  with  equal 
advantage  nearer  the  lady's  home.     Then  we  have 
another  young  lady   who,  left  an   orphan   and 
heiress  upon  her  majority,  rnanied  against   the 
counsel  of  her  guardians,  a  young,  handsome  rake, 
named  Maitland — no  relative,  though,  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland  of  Sunnyside.    She  was  neglected 
by  her  husband,  insulted  by  his  sister,  and  died 
partly  of  a  broken,  heart,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
then  only  a  few  years  of  ago,  to  the  care  of  her  profli- 
gate husband  and  her  wicked  sister-in-law.    The 
infant  heiress  fared  badly  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
'  Lennox;  and  a  female  friend  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
M&itland's,  the  lady  of  the  agent  for  the  Missions 
of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh,  heard,  through  a  go- 
verness, the  story  of  the  young  girlfe  wrongs,  and 
contrived  to  get  her  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
friend,   Mrs.    Margaret,    at   Sunnyside,    upon    a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum.     The  girl's 
mother,  before  her  death,  left  her  own  estate  of  Oak- 
enshaw  to  this  daughter,  and  placed  her  under  the 
goardianship  of  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  Mr.  Henry 
Monteith,  who  is  described  as  a  sharp  man  and  a  just. 
The  novelist,  however,  informs  ns  that  this  conscien- 


tious guardian  allowed  the  young  girl,  his  ward,  to 
grow  up  from  her  infancy  to  womanhood  without  hav«* 
ing  seen  her  once,  without  knowing  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  she  lived,  or  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dualto  whose  care  she  had  been  committed,  although 
he  paid  every  year  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  to 
Mrs.  Lennox,  out  of  the  rental  of  the  estate,  for 
the  young  lady's  expenses.  The  reader  is  at  the 
same  time  informed,  that  the  guardian  entertained 
a  warm  regard  for  the  young  person  committed 
solemnly  to  his  charge — had  the  lowest  opinion  of 
her  father,  with  whom  he  would  not  exchange  the 
usual  civilities  of  acquaintanceship — and  felt  seve- 
ral misgivings  and  suspicions  respecting  the  proud 
lady,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lennox. 

The  art  of  the  novelist  is  to  tell  truth,  under 
assumed  names,  of  men,  women,  and  localities. 
Fictitious  narrative  is  useless  if  it  do  not  correspond 
closely  with  events  that  occur  in  the  world.  Ex- 
aggerated heroes  and  heroines  are  of  no  value 
whatever  to  mankind.  Mr.  Dickens"  "Dombey 
and  Son  "  was  of  little  value,  because  no  such 
pompous  fool  as  Mr.  Dombey  ever  existed  amongst 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  because  the  turning 
incidents  in  Mr.  Dombey 's  career  could  not  have 
happened  in  life's  realities.  The  negligence  of  bis 
plans  appears  from  the  introduction  of  a  rail- 
way stoker  on  the  scene  in  London,  many  years 
before  the  time  when  railway  engines  existed 
in  London  to  be  stoked.  Accuracy  in  detail 
was  one  great  charm  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works.  The  characters  described  by  him  resembled 
precisely  the  persons  to  be  encountered  in  real  life. 
The  scenes  drawn  in  his  works  are  the  most  accu- 
rate delineations.  The  dates  are  correct  to  a  day, 
or  if  a  license  is  taken  in  this  respect,  a  foot-note 
explains  the  reason.  Prejudice  warped  the  author's 
mind  in  some  of  his  historical  novels;  but  with  that 
exception  he  wrote  them  with  the  same  care  of 
dates  and  figures  that  he  displayed  in  historical 
works, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  fails  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Dickens  in  Dombey,  when  she  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  shrewd  business  men  in  Edinburgh* 
conversant  with  law,  will  aet  as  guardians  to  a 
wealthy  young  lady,  make  largo  annual  payments 
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for  her  support;  and  yet,  daring  a  period  of  a  dozen 
years,  while  these  payments  are  being  made,  'not 
know  even  where  the  lady  dwells,  by  whom  she  is 
being  educated,  in  what  manner  she  progresses,  and 
never  once  meet  in  all  that  time  the  subject  of  their 
care.  The  most  careless,  negligent,  overtoiled  pro- 
fessional gentleman  would  not  be  guilty  of  that  eon- 
duct;  and  yet  the  interest  of  one  plot,  the  perils,  the 
Borrows,  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  an  amiable 
young  lady  depend  upon  the  shrewd  Mr.  Henry 
Monteith  acting  in  this  way. 

Similar  blemishes  might  be  detected  in  the  three 
volumes.  The  style  of  a  Scottish  gentlewoman  of 
the  middle  classes  in  a  provincial  village  in  the  east 
or  south  of  Scotland  is  not  carefully  copied,  al- 
though the  author  makes  that  an  object.  We 
cannot,  however,  find  pleasure  in  enumerating  small 
feiljngs  in  these  three  volumes  of  agreeable  reading. 
The  ingenuity  that,  out  of  apparently  very  common 
materials,  has  wrought  many  pathetic  and  some 
powerful  scenes,  deserves  all  praise.  But  is  the 
material  common  ?  More  common,  we  believe,  in 
Scotland  than  many  persons  believe.  The  middle 
classes  in  society  contain  many  hundreds,  probably 
thousands  of  unmarried  gentlewomen  as  amiable, 
simple-minded,  sincerely  and  humbly  pious  as 
Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside.  These 
passages  in  her  life  will  indeed  disclose  a  new  kind 
of  existence  to  fashionable  readers,  who  may  be 
inclined  to  question  the  i  motives  of  a  lady  in  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland' s  circumstances,  who  regularly 
conducts  the  "  exercise"  in  her  household,  reasons 
from  Scripture  on  all  points,  conducts  the  most 
minute  and  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  life  always 
with  a  reference  to  the  Biblical  pattern,  uses,  in  her 
intercourse  with  the  world,  the  language  of  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  the  style  of  Syrian  patriarchs;  but 
they  will  be  entirely  mistaken  in  their  guesses;  for 
this  class  of  ladies  are  far  removed  from  hypocrisy; 
and  the  author  copies  life  from  its  leaves.  When 
Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  determined  to  write 
these  passages,  seeing  the  threads  of  providence 
have  many  times  a  semblance  of  ravelling,  and 
that  it  would  be  for  edification  to  trace  out  one 
here,  and  one  there;  she  doubts  not  "the  world 
will  think  me  bold,  being  but  a  quiet  woman  of 
discreet  years,  and  small  riches,  in  having  such  an 
imagination  as  that  it  could  be  the  better  of  hearing 
my  story."  But  the  world,  however  it  may  be 
pleased  to  think,  will  be  nothing  worse  for  the  tale, 
since  from  her  youth  upwards,  Mrs.  Margaret  was 
of  a  thoughtful  turn,  as  she  tells  us  pretty 
distinctly:— 

€II  mind  well  when  I  was  in  years  little  above  a  bairn,  of 
lying  on  the  grass  in  a  park  sear  the  manse  (for  my  father  had 
a  glebe  of  fine  land,  the  like  of  which,  I  have  heard,  was  hardly 
in  the  parish),  looking  at  the  white  clouds  sailing  upon  the  sky, 
and  thinking  no  mortal  could  be  happier,  if  I  might  bat  have 
abode  there;  but  it  aye  so  happened  that  my  seam  was  lying 
waiting  for  me  in  the  manse  parlour,  or  the  unlearned  lesson 
compelled  me  to  go  in ;  and  when  in  the  summer  nights  I  had  a 
while  to  myself,  there  ever  came  in  something  to  hinder  me  of 
my  pleasure,  for,  either  the  sky  was  overcast,  or  the  grass  was 
damp,  or  my  brother  Claude  drew  me  into  more  stirring  plays — 
it  being  little  in  the  nature  of  a  blythe  boy  to  bide  quiet  and 
look  at  the  sky — that  I  should  speak  of  him  so  !  that  is  a  man 
with  gray  hairs  upon  his  head,  and  a  father  in  the  kirk,  that  the 
years  steal  by  us  Out,  and  folk  forget." 


This  extract,  short  as  it  is,  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  work  not  less  calculated  to  represent  its  cha- 
racter than  any  other  passage  that  we  could  find. 
It  discloses  the  profession  of  the  lady's  immediate 
ancestor,  the  "  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Pasture- 
lands,  a  pleasant  country  place,  where  there  was 
neither  stir  nor  bustle,  but  a  quiet  kirk  to  preach 
in,  and  a  godly  congregation  to  minister  to.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  by-ordinary  mildness,  and 
just  in  an  uncommon  manner  fitted  for  his  charge," 
— one  of  the  few  evangelical  ministers  of  the  last 
generation,  in  country  parishes,  who  were  always 
popular  with  the  people,  even  when  wit  and  genius 
were  coarsely  employed  in  deriding  them.  This 
class  of  ministers  were,  nearly  without  exception, 
active  and  useful  in  their  various  districts.  Their 
application  to  professional  duties  left  little  leisure 
and  few  opportunities  for  the  display  of  literary 
habits  and  acquirements  out  of  the  immediate 
range  of  their  calling ;  yet  they  were  unquestion- 
ably men  of  considerable  learning,  of  personal 
piety  and  professional  perseverance. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  is  less  happy  in  the  de- 
scription of  her  mother,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  last 
sentence,  where  she  says: — 

"We  had  few  visitors  except  the  ministers;  but  whosoever 
came,  they  aye  drew  to  my  mother,  and  the  feme  of  her  was 
over  all  the  countryside,  though  she  was  ever  a  meek,  quiet 
woman,  abiding  for  a  constancy  within  her  own  house." 

And  to  this  course  she  was  constrained  both  by 
mental  disposition  and  bodily  indisposition.  Life 
at  the  manse  was  quiet  and  peaceable  to  all,  even 
to  the  young  lady ;  yet  how  deceptive  are  appear- 
ances, for  it  comes  put,  by  insinuation,  in  tho  third 
volume,  and  plainly  toward*  the  close,  that  this 
placid  springtime  of  life  had  a  strong  underswell 
of  sorrow,  worse  to  bear  because  it  came  not  to 
the  surface,  and  had  few  sympathisers — for  few  knew 
the  grief.  Miss  Margaret,  then,  had  a  lover,  a  young 
lawyer,  to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  exhibition  of  humanity  to  add,  as 
seems  necessary,  that,  in  his  own  way,  and  after 
the  fashion  that  he  understood,  his  affections  were 
equally  engaged.  But  he  fell  into  bad  habits, 
and  into  a  sin  specially  deemed  at  the  manse  mor- 
tal and  grievous.  Miss  Margaret  discarded  him 
from  that  hour — not  from  her  heart,  but  from  any 
hope  of  her  hand.  The  shock  may  have  been 
useful  to  his  temporal  and  business  prospects,  for 
we  find  him,  at  the  close  of  life,  an  old  and  wealthy 
bachelor,  in  respectable  practice,  and  of  apparently 
reformed  conduct.  Neither  of  them  married — one 
of  the  two  had  at  least  formed  no  new  attachment; 
and  the  cause  of  Miss  Margaret's  sorrow  and  "lone 
life"  is  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  the  guardian  of 
the  young  lady  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  course  of  conduct  towards  his  ward  which 
good  business  men  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
pursue. 

After  this  great  sorrow,  there  came,  as  always* 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  other  griefs  to  the 
quiet  manse  of  Pasturelands,  intermingled  in  this 
first  volume,  as  they  are  mercifully  mixed  in  life* 
with  joys.  Young  Claude  Maitland  grew  out  of 
blythe  boyhood  into  cheerful  but  studious  youth; 
and  he  was  removed  from  the  manse  to  the  ex- 
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citements  and  temptations  of  Edinburgh.  In  due 
course  of  years  his  preparatory  studies  drew  to- 
wards a  close — he  was  licensed  to  follow  the  voca- 
tion of  his  father,  and  his  first  pnblio  effort  was 
made  in  a  trying  place — the  church  of  Pasture- 
lands,  and  his  father's  pulpit  : — 

"Bat  when  Claud  lifted  his  head  in  the  pulpit,  and  preachep 
his  first  sermon  on  the  grand  text — '  Who  is  he  that  cometh 
ffomEdom,  with  dyed  garments  from  BizrahP'  there  was  a  glance 
from  below  his  brow  that  shot  into  your  heart.  I  had  near  said 
it  was  a  proud  day  for  us,  that  day  that  Claud  preached  his  first 
sermon;  and,  truly,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  carnal  pride  is  ill 
to  mortify;  but,  without  doubt,  it  was  a  day  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving.  Many  had  been  the  prayers,  and  much  the  anxiety 
in  the  manse,  when  he  went  forth  from  amongst  us,  a  simple 
boy,  to  stand  by  himself,  and  meet  the  temptations  of  that  great 
and  wicked  city,  Edinburgh,  the  very  distant  sound  of  which  is 
enongh  to  put  folk  in  mind  of  the  roar  of  him  that  gocth  about 
like  a  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  I  mind  how  my  mo- 
ther and  me  used  to  look  at  him  when  he  came  home  in  the 
spring,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  change ;  and  I  will  never 
forget  how  my  godly  father  wrestled  in  supplication,  that  the 
Almighty  would  be  a  wall  of  fire  about  the  lad,  keeping  him  out 
of  evil;  but  that  day  (I  wonder  if  Claud  minds  it  as  I  do),  our 
anxiety  was  calmed  with  a  measure  of  sure  confidence,  and  of 
trust  in  Him  that  had  brought  us  hitherto,  and  keeped  us  in  His 
▼ay.  My  mother  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  pew,  fearing 
to  look  up  at  first ;  my  father  sat  at  the  door,  with  his  face  (I 
ever  thought  him  like  the  beloved  apostle,  but  never  more  than 
on  that  day)  turned  steadfast  to  the  pulpit ;  and  I  cowered  in 
between  them,  whiles  taking  a  glance  round  the  kirk  to  see  how 
folk  attended,  and  whiles  venturing  to  look  up  where  my  one 
brother  stood  up  in  his  young  prime,  and  preached  the  everlast- 
ing word  to  the  folk  that  had  known  him  all  his  days.  It  might 
he  called  sinful  pride.** 

The  next  great  event  in  the  family  history  is  the 
death,  not  of  the  weak  and  sickly  mother,  hut  of 
the  minister  ;  and  that  calamity  was  not  suffered 
to  occur  until  the  sore  private  sorrows  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  had  been  met,  and  in  some  de- 
gree overcome.  The  death  of  a  minister  breaks 
up  all  the  associations  in  his  family.  He  is  re- 
moved from  the  world,  and  they  are  removed  from 
their  home.  The  glebe-house  or  the  manse  is  only 
held  by  them  on  a  leaso  for  life;  but  at  Pasturelands, 
the  changes  came  gradually,  for  young  Claude 
had  been  inducted  as  assistant  and  successor;  so 
that, when  the  grave  closed  above  the  remains  of  his 
father,  the  family  "just  abode  still  in  the  manse." 
Hiss  Margaret  makes  few  reflections  on  her  father's 
death;  the  sorrow  very  naturally  is  considered  one 
above  mere  narrative,  and  the  charm  of  the  vo- 
lume consists  as  much  in  the  tact  displayed  in 
veiling  over  one  set  of  feelings  with  a  few  quiet 
words,  as  in  narrating  others.  We  are  told  "  that 
there  was  scarce  a  man  in  the  parish,  from  the 
Earl  himself  to  Reuben  Reid,  the  west-country 
probationer,  but  came  to  the  funeral/'  and  that — 

"  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  eyes  of  many,  that  he,  a  man 
not  far  past  his  prime,  and  with  his  natural  force  little  abated, 
should  be  taken  home  from  my  mother,  who  had  for  years  held 
a  loose  grip  of  the  world,  and  seemed  to  be  aye  waiting  for  the 
summons ;  but  so  it  was.  It  was  a  sore  time  that,  in  the  manse; 
and  also  in  the  parish  of  Pasturelands,  and  I  wonder  at  myself, 
now,  that  I  can  speak  about  it  so  quietly.'* 

The  scene  changes  gradually — the  blackness  of 
grief  is  streaked  with  light — the  incoming  of  new 
and  young  friends  begins  to  displace  the  sharper 
points  in  the  remembrances  of  those  who  are  gone 
away,  until  the  hue  of  gloom  and  the  grave  changes 
into  a  solemn  bat  not  an  unpleasant  shade;  for 


about  a  year  thereafter  it  was  discovered  that  the 
young  minister's  "  pony  had  a  particular  gift  of 
trotting  to  Bourtree,' '  and  when  brought  to  the 
manse  door  "  would  scarce  ever  (for  it  was  a  most 
sensible  beast)  turn  its  head  to  any  other  airt." 
The  minister  himself  was  discovered  looking  down 
into  the  seat  of  the  Bourtree  family,  even  during 
tho  Sabbath  service;  and  as  Mary  Elder  hung  down 
her  head,  and  played  with  her  Bible,  "  signs  and 
tokens  were  given  of  something  coming,"  for  which 
the  female  inmates  of  tho  manse  "  behoved  to  make 
preparations."  "And  so  it  came  to  pass"  in  the 
second  year  after  "the  departure"  of  theelder  Claude 
Maitland,  "  Mary  Elder  of  Bourtree  came  home  to 
the  manse,  to  the  contentment  of  all  who  were  con- 
cerned, seeing  she  was  of  a  most  pleasant  nature, 
though  maybe  scarce  so  douce  as  a  minister's 
wife  needs  to  be;  but  that  is  a  thing  I  am 
never  feared  for  in  a  young  thing  of  a  sensi- 
ble and  discerning  spirit."  In  the  natural  course 
of  all  such  events,  Miss  Margaret  Maitland  and 
her  mother  thought  it  right  to  remove  to  their 
own  house  of  Sunnyside,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borrowstouness,  where  they  "  had  some  bits  o' 
possessions,  the  yearly  rents  of  which  made  a  good 
and  pleasant  addition  to  our  income,"  and  "the 
old  gentlewoman  that  lived  in  it  (she  was  well-born, 
but  no  way  rich,  and  sat  under  an  easy  rental),  had 
departed  this  life  no  long  before,  and  left  tho  house 
empty;"  "Jenny,  our  maid,  a  lass  of  wonder- 
ful spirit,  and  a  most  eident  nature,*  wrought 
in  it  in  just  an  uncommon  manner,  to  have 
the  house  right  and  homelike  when  we  came;"  so 
that  when  the  change  was  made,  when  mother  and 
daughter  left  their  old  manse,  "the  dowie  falling  of 
the  leaves  that  bade  us  farewell  at  Pasturelands, 
and  the  dear  chirp  of  the  robin-redbreast  that 
welcomed  us  to  Sunnyside,  were  just  like  a  pub- 
lishing of  our  feelings."  The  new  house  was  a 
comfortable  house,  and  happy  for  a  time;-  but 
everywhere  on  earth  the  destroyer  comes  to  work 
woe;  only  he  is  made  a  "transformer"  merely,  and 
his  woes  are  light  and  very  nearly  stingless  in 
many  households.  The  daughter  had  "  a  peaceful 
and  happy  time"  while  "my  mother  abode  in  this 
world;"  but  at  last,  "  we  saw  her  gliding  away  out 
from  the  midst  of  us,  like  as  a  mist-wreath  glides 
from  a  hill-side  at  the  rising  of  the  sun." 

"  It  was  a  solemn  spring,  and  a  heavy  summer  to  me.  We 
had  aye  had  a  reverence  for  her  very  weakness,  and  it  seemed 
in  that  time  as  if  she  stood  like  the  man  in  the  picture  that 
the  Pilgrim  saw  in  the  Interpreter's  house,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
hanging  over  her  head,  and  the  world  behind  her  back  ;  and,  oh ! 
that  she  could  have  pleaded  with  men,  for,  truly,  I  never  mind 
of  hearing  as  powerful  words  as  fell  from  her  thin,  white  lips, 
when  the  breath  was  sighing  away.  It  was  a  dreary  house  when 
she  departed,  for  the  fair  walls  of  Sunnyside  held  a  heart  like 
to  burst,  aad  many  a  weary  day  did  I  wander  about  through  the 
house,  sick  and  pining,  and  thinking  every  moment  that  I  heard 
her  foot,  or  her  voice  crying  upon  me.  But,  doubtless,  it  is 
ordained  that  quietness  should  come,  and  it  was  but  myself  I 
had  to  lament  for,  and  no  for  her,  seeing  she  also  had  entered 
into  the  Kingdom.  Neither  did  He  that  took  her  away  leave 
me  without  comforters,  for,  besides  Jenny,  my  maid,  that  (in  her 
degree)  was  aye  labouring  to  win  me  out  of  my  sore  tribulation, 
there  was  Claude,  my  brother,  and  Mary  (and  truly  to  him,  and 
scarcely  less  to  her,  it  was  a  most  heavy  dispensation),  that 
never  wearied  in  ministering  to  my  affliction. 

"  There  had  two  bairns  come  home  to  the  manse  by  that  time  ; 
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tad  whiles  they  were  sent  to  roe,  and  when  they  begin  to  go 
teottiag  about  the  house,  my  old  spirit  wu  routed  in  a  measure 
witkia  me,  for  the  boy,  Ckude,  bore  a  look  of  ny  mother,  and 
spoke  words  with  hie  bit  lisping  tongue  that  minded  ma  of  hers; 
and  the  bairn,  Mary,  came  creeping  into  my  bosom  with  her 
mother's  kindly  eye  and  smile,  and  I  was  comforted." 

And  now,  or  soon  afterwards,  Miss  Margaret 
Maitland  became  properly  changed,  as  the  head  of 
the  household  of  Sunny  side,  into  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland.  The  subsequent  narrative  is  well  told, 
in  the  style  of  which  we  have  already  given  several 
specimens;  and  in  the  three  volumes  there  is  no 
character  more  true  to  nature  than  that  of  Jenny, 
the  old  servant;  a  character,  unfortunately,  be- 
coming more  rare,  in  our  railway  times,  in  Scot- 
tish families  than  was  once  the  case. 

An  Edinburgh  female  friend  of  Mrs.  Margaret's 
requested  her  to  take  the  management  and  care  of 
an  eccentric  lady;  but  Jenny  placed  her  veto  on  the 
presence  of  any  daft  lady  at  Sunny  side;  and  that 
scheme  failed.  "  Na,  Miss  Marget !  neither  the 
mistress  nor  the  minister  would  hear  tell  o't,  I'se 
undertake  for  them.  If  it  had  been  a  bit  bounie 
genty  wean,  like  wee  Miss  Mary;  but  a  daft  leddy ! " 
The  demand  for  a  "genty  wean"  was  therefore 
hinted  to  the  Edinburgh  lady,  and  promptly  sup- 
plied, as  we  have  already  stated;  so  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  and  Jenny  were  fairly  established  in 
Sunnyknowes,  with  the  upbringing  of  a  little 
stranger  girl  before  them,  of  whom  they  only  knew 
that  thirty  pounds  per  annum  were  paid  for  her 
board  and  lodging.  The  first  passages  of  "the 
bairn's"  life  at  Sunnyside  are  not  directly  calculated 
to  explain  her  future  position* 

"  I  had  little  converse  with  the  bairn  the  time  Mrs.  Standright 
abode  at  Sunnyside,  which  was  only  for  three  or  four  hours, 

seeing  she  was  going  to  the  Manse  of  Rures,  and  had  trysted 
the  gig  to  come  for  her  at  six  o'clock.  Mrs.  Flytes,  of  Bares, 
(for  it  was  before  Mr.  Shepherd's  time)  was  a  far-away  connexion 
of  Mr.  8tandright's,  and  truly  we  two  had  so  many  Edinburgh 
things  to  discourse  about,  that  I  had  not  so  much  mind  of  little 
Grace,  till  Mrs.  Standright  was  going  away.  Bat  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  she  said  to  me  in  a  mirthful  way : — 

" '  Now,  mind,  Margaret,  your  little  ward  will  perhaps  be  an 
heiress  some  day.'  ' 

M  So  I  went  with  her  to  the  door  and  saw  her  away  in  Mr. 
liyter*s  gig  upon  the  road  to  Rures;  and  as  I  came  into  the 
parlour  again,  I  was  thinking  about  the  bairn,  and  that  it  was 
not  wise  of  Mrs.  Standright  to  say  that  before  her;  when 
suddenly  I  felt  something  pull  my  gown,  and  then  there  was  a 
bit  clear  voice  at  my  knees,  asking  me — 

"'Madam,  what  is  an  heiress  ?' 

"The  bairn's  face  was  most  grave,  and  had  not  so  mnehas  a 
smile  upon  it. 

"•Truly,  my  dear,'  said  I,  'they  are  a  kind  of  folk  that 
neither  you  nor  me  have  much  to  do  with  at  this  present  time. 
They  are  gifted  with  houses,  and  land,  and  riches;  bat  in  other 
ways  I  am  thinking  they  are  just  like  common  folk/ 

" '  Because,'  said  little  Grace,  lifting  up  her  head  in  a  proud 
way, '  they  called  me  names  in  Edinburgh,  and  said  I  did  wrong, 
and  I  did  not.' 

"  *  It  was  not  true,  my  dear,'  said  I,  '  there  shall  nobody 
call  you  names  in  Sunnyside.' 

" '  And  I  have  no  houses  nor  lands,  madam,'  said  the  bairn. 
*  I  am  not  an  heiress.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing.' 

" '  We  will  try  to  make  yon  a  lady,  Grace,'  said  I,  'and  you 
will  be  pleased  with  that,  will  yon  no  P' 

"•I  do  not  like  ladies,  madam,'  said  little  Grace,  (for  they 
never  smile.     I  have  seen  them  in  Edinburgh.' 

"  And  with  that  the  bairn  stopped,  and  raised  up  her  bit 

figure,  as  I  have  seen  grown-up  folk  do  when  they  have  gotten 

cause  of  offence,  but  are  too  proud  to  speak  about  it* 

M'My  nurse,  who  cared  for  me,  was  not  a  lady.  Are  you  a 
lady?* 


« I  could  scarce  laugh  at  the  bairn  when  she  said  that,  for  her1 

eyes  were  so  grave. 

U<I  am  not  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that  myself,  Giaee,* 
said  I,  '  maybe  yon  will  and  it  out  by-and-by :  bat  what  for  da 
you  think  that  ladies  never  smile  P' 

" '  Because  I  have  seen  them,  madam,'  said  Grace.  '  They 
laugh  many  times,  but  they  do  not  smile.*  Madam,  may  I  go' 
out  and  see  the  flowers  • 

The  Manse  children  of  the  second  generation, 
like  those  of  the  first,  were  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl 
They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  young 
Grace,  the  boarder  at  Sunnyside.  The  little  his- 
tory of  their  youth  affords  the  writer  means  to 
introduce  many  beautiful  passages,  and  the  young 
lady  got  through  her  learning  without  much  trouble. 

M  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  the  power  that  there  is  in  the  oH 
tunes  that  have  been  dwelling  about  a  country-side  for  many  ge- 
nerations ;  and  how  they  will  bring  up  old  things  and  old  frees  be- 
fore folk,  like  as  the  shadows  rose  on  the  mirror  in  the  story ;  aai 
also,  how  voices  will  mix  in  them,  whiles  voices  that  will  sound  ia 
this  weary  earth  never  more,  and  whiles  them  that  have  been  parted 
from  us  by  a  sorer  parting  than  that  of  death — even  the  parting  <a* 
change  and  of  sin — so  truly,  it  was  sometimes  a  grief  snd  s 
pain  to  me  in  that  matter,  even  though  it  was  learning  Grace. 
Neither  can  I  say  that  Grace  herself  had  any  great  enjoymeat 
in  the  playing  of  music,  saving  now  and  then  in  the  gloaming;, 
when  there  was  little  else  to  do.  Whatever  was  to  be  gotten  in 
books,  Grace  took  up  at  her  own  hand,  not  only  the  ones  I  had, 
for  she  soon  knew  them  mostly  off  by  heart,  though  I  have  aye 
keeped  the  old  oaken  bookcase  well  tiled,  but  also  the  minister, 
my  brother's ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  if  be  sent  Grace 
(for  she  was  much  at  the  manse)  into  the  study  in  the  dark,  to 
bring  him  a  book,  she  would  find  it  far  sooner  than  either  Mary 
or  Claude.  Also,  the  bairn — in  what  manner  I  know  not — 
came  to  an  ability  to  read  books  in  unknown  tongues,  whereat 
I  marvelled,  for  besides  what  I  learned  bar  myself,  and  a  ksson 
with  Claude,  whiles  from  the  minister,  and  one  quarter  at  the 
ladies'  school,  which  Mrs.  Primrose,  and  Miss  Violet,  her  daugh- 
ter, keeped  in  Pasturelands,  the  which  Mary,  my  niece,  went  to, 
I  know  not  any  other  learning  she  had." 

On  this  narrow  foundation  she  erected  a  strong 
superstructure  of  common  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  she  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  manse  at 
Borrowstouness,  and  especially  with  the  mistress 
and  the  maid  at  Sunnyside.  The  inconsistency  of 
the  story  is,  that  these  good  people  never  inquired 
into  her  origin.  They  were  dead  to  the  feeling 
even  of  an  ordinary  curiosity,  and  allowed  their 
young  visitor  to  merge  into  one  of  the  family 
without  asking  where  she  came  from,  or  whither 
she  would  go. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  passed  away,  and  this  dream 

was  broken.    A  letter  came  from  the  lady  who  had 

brought  Grace  to  Sunnyside.    The  writer  intimated 

that  she  must  return  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  guardian- 

ship  of  her  aunt.     The  parting  was  painful,  not 

only  to  Mrs.  Margaret  and  Jenny,  but  also  to  Miss 

Mary  of  the  manse,  and  all  the  other  members  of 

their  little  circle.     Young  Claude—  Claude  tertius 

•—was  in  Edinburgh,  pursuing  theological  studies. 

He,  therefore,  missed  this  trial  of  his  patience,  in 

the  parting  from  the  companion  of  his  youth,  who 

was  naw  to  occupy,  as  was  obscurely  hinted,  a  high 

place  in  society.    The  last  night  of  Graee  ml  Sun* 

nyside  is  sketched  close  to  nature — for  the  fiasdly, 

be  it  remembered,  is  habitually  religious:— 

44  Just  at  that  time  the  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  nine, 
which  was  the  hour  for  our  evening  examine.    So  Grace 

rose  op,  and  said  abe  would  tell  Jenny,  and  went  sway 
down  the  suits  without  saying  another  word ;  for  it  has 
been  mj  wont*  when  we  wesw  ready  for  the  wttabsp,  to 
send  Grace  to  tell  Jenny,  having  s  feeling  within  myself 
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that  It  was  scarce  right  to  summon  one  of  the  family  by  a 
bell  to  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  in  whose  eyes  master  and  servant  are  alike.  Mary 
raised  herself  too,  and  drew  my  chair  to  the  table,  and  set 
the  rest  ready. 

"•Aunt/  she  said,  'will  yon  sine  the  twentieth  Psalm? 
Jfy  father  sang  it  the  night  before  Clnud  went  away,  and  it 
is  "often  snug  where  there  is  to  be  a  parting.' 

"  I  said  I  would,  and  with  that  Grace  came  in,  carrying 
the  big  Bible,  and  Jenny  behind  her,  and  the  stranger 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  knew  not  whether  to  sneer  or 
to  be  feared,  for  I  could  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  bold- 
ness, she  had  a  kind  of  dread  of  my  bairn  Grace.  So  we 
sat  down  to  the  exercise.  Truly  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  the  two  young  voices  joining  in  the  psalm  that  Alary 
bade  me  sing — 

" « Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  he  doth  send, 
And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  God 
Thee  from  all  ill  defend.' 

Bat,  after  we  had  read  the  Word  according  to  our  wont,  it 
was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  put  my  supplication  into  words, 
and  speak  it  so  that  the  rest  might  join,  for  my  heart  was 
yearning  over  the  dear  bairn,  the  oomfort  of  my  loneliness, 
and  it  was  ill  to  restrain  within  the  bondage  of  speech ;  but 
the  Lord  saw  the  desire.  I  bad  near  fallen  dowu  again 
when  I  rose  from  my  knees,  for  my  strength  was  spent  with 
that  wrestling;  bat  the  two  were  girdling  me  with  their 
arms,  and  I  was  strengthened — so  the  night  wore  away,  and 
we  bad  mneh  more  converse." 

Miss  Grace  Maitland  reached  Edinburgh  safely, 
and  was,  in  da©  coarse,  installed  as  a  humble  de- 
pendant at  her  aunt's,  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  was 
plotting  with  her  unnatural  father  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  her  position,  as  the  heiress  of  large 
landed  property.  We  do  not  enter  into  this  part 
of  the  narrative  farther  than  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  their  projects  failed,  their  villainy  -was  ex- 
posed, and  the  young  lady  had  her  own  again. 
When  that  day  came,  she  did  not  forget  her  old 
friends  at  Sunny  side  and  Paslureland,  as  we  shall 
see.  Although  kept  under  strict  restraint  in  Edin- 
burgh, yet  Miss  Grace  contrived,  like  many  other 
young  ladies  of  her  way  of  thinking,  to  attend 
Free  St.  George's  at  least  once  in  her  life;  for  we 
suppose  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
following  sketch:— 

"I  got  Jessie  to  guide  me  to  Dr.  C.'s  church,  partly  for 
his  own  fame,  and  partly  beoause  he  was  Mr.  Maitland's 
friend.  The  Great  Doctor  is  a  little,  thin,  small  man,  with 
that  look  of  melancholy,  and  almost  pain  in  his  face,  which 
you  see  often  in  those  who  are  deformed ;  deformed,  how- 
ever, he  is  not,  and  before  long,  one  could  see  that  these 
nerToas  arms,  tugging  at  the  cushion,  with  the  velvet 
clutched  in  their  long,  thin  fingers,  were  the  arms  of  a  giant. 
There  was  something  grand,  too,  in  seeing  the  one  mind 
•welling  within  its  slight  physical  covering,  (for  I  never  saw 
a  man  with  whom  the  idea  of  being  merely  clothed  with  a 
body,  could  be  so  easily  realised),  and  reigning  over  all 
aronnd  it" 

The  sketch  is  truthful,  and  though  short,  embo- 
dies some  leading  characteristics  of  a  great  man. 
When  Grace  left  Sunnyside,  Mary,  from  the  manse, 
came  there  often  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  in  her  youth 
had  been  acquainted  with  Catherine  Graeme  of 
Lochee,  a  lady  who  subsequently  became  Mrs.  El- 
phinBtone,  of  Lilliesleaf,  and,  upon  her  husband's 
death,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  of  economy,  had 
gone  to  Germany  with  her  only  son,  Mr.  Allan 
Elphinstone;  and  as  while  one  goeth,  another 
cometh,  so  Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  Grace,  visited  Sunnyside  to  convey 
his  mother's  invitation  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland 
to  visit  her  at  Lilliesleaf.  The  travelled  lady 
had  returned  home,  having  profited  her  son's 
fortune  by  her  foreign  economy  without  in  the 


smallest  measure  advancing  her  own  health.  Mrs# 
Margaret  Maitland  accepted  her  invitation  • 
but  the  visit  to  Lilliesleaf  did  not  afford  her  all 
the  pleasure  that  might  have  been  naturally 
expected  ;  for  she  found  Mrs.  Elphinstone  wonder-* 
fully  ignorant  in  spiritual  matters,  and  in  those  dis-j 
putes  that,  seven  to  ten  years  ago,  occupied  so  large 
a  place  in  Scottish  society.  She  discovered  that  Mrs.1 
Elphinstone  had  become  singularly  worldly,  grasp- 
ing the  earth  most  powerfully,  as  she  approached  it 
more  nearly  than  ever  she  had  done  before.  She 
promised  the  next  turn  of  the  family  patronage  to- 
Claud,  at  which  Mrs.  Margaret  was  becomingly* 
shocked,  seeing  that  the  occupant  was  then  a  young^ 
active,  and  useful  man. 

"  I  thanked  her,  and  our  oonverse  after  that  was  stayed 
for  a  while.    Truly  I  had  little  comfort  in  the  manner  of 
her  discourse,  both  touching  the  controversy  in  the  Kirk: 
(as  of  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  and  the  spread  of  the  pure 
Word  were  ligbt  things!)  and  the  way  she  spoke  of  the  seat 
in  which  sat  a  living  man — and  now  a  most  godly  and  faith-' 
f  ul  minister — as  if  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was  a  matter* 
of  merchandise,  or  a  mere  carnal  handicraft,  whereby  men 
might  win  the  bread  that  perishetb.     And  I  was  thereby 
led  to  an  exercise,  within  my  own  mind,  that  knowledge," 
and  light,  and  peace  might  come  to  her,  seeing  she  had  been* 
wandering  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  for  twenty  weary > 
years,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none." 

Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone  was  more  highly  pleased, 
with  the  young  lady,  Miss  Mary,  than  her  aunt  was, 
upon  her  first  visit  with  his  mother.  The  visit  of 
the  former  to  Sunnyside  became  the  origin  of 
another  plot,  with  the  nature  of  which  the  lady 
his  mother  was  greatly  dissatisfied.  She  designed, 
if  possible,  to  engage  her  only  son  to  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  the  Earl,  and  never 
supposed  that  he  was  planning  for  her  a  surprise,, 
and  for  himself  a  mis- alliance  with  the  minister's 
daughter.  His  manner  of  life  was  far  from  pleas- 
ing to  the  aunt  and  her  niece.  .His  foreign  educa- 
tion had  left  him  entirely  devoid  of  that  religious 
feeling  which  they  both  valued  more  than  gold* 
His  mother's  anxiety  to  commend  him  to  tho  noble 
and  neighbouring  household  brought  him  into 
contact  with  scenes  and  temptations,  too  powerful, 
for  a  young  man  whose  principles  were  only  de- 
fended by  human  prudence,  and  a  desire  to  stand 
well  with  the  world.  This  folly  of  old  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone'a  had  well  nigh  cost  her  her  son.  From  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance  he  always 
expressed  an  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet. He  consulted  her  on  all  his  plans;  he  hogged 
aid  from  her  to  kill  time ;  he  poured  out  all  the 
misery  of  an  idle  and  bruised  spirit  into  her  ear. 
She  offered  him  advice.  The  best  of  it  concerned 
the  sanatory  and  spiritual  nature  of  Cruive  End, 
a  suburb  of  Borroustouness,  and  a  village  upon 

his  own  estate: — 

"'There  is  a  place  at  Borrowstonn  called  Crnive  End, 
lying  upon  your  own  lands  ;  and  (though  it  is  a  shame  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  every  Christian  man  and  woman  sear 
hand,  that  it  should  be  so),  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  a 
heathen  place,  and  being  a  heathen  place,  Mr.  Allan,  it  is 
likewise  a  place  of  pestilence,  and  a  place  of  violence,  con- 
tention and  disputation  round  about  it,  and  plagues  and 
fevers  in  tbe  bits  of  bouses,  mostly  every  harvest  time, 
when  the  poor  Irish  shearing  bodies  come  in  to  crowd 
the  place ;  and  doubtless,  Mr.  Allan,  there  might  be  a  good 
work  done  there,  if  the  folk  could  but  be  brought  out  of 
darkness  and  of  idleness,  to  learn  the  Gospel,  and  to  work 
honest  work 

"Mr,  Allan's  eyes  shone  cut  a  lighj  like  the  sparkle  of  a 

fire. 
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" '  Pestilence  and  violence,  dirt  and  poverty !'  he  cried 
out.  '  Splendid,  Min  Mnitland,  and  on  my  own  estate  too ; 
almost  too  good  news  to  be  true !  We'll  have  nt  it  immedi- 
ately! I  shall  ride  down  to-day  and  begin.  Cruive  End ! 
There  is  an  expressive  odour  about  the  very  name.  But 
there,  now,  you  are  lookinp  grave  again.  I  have  surely 
•aid  nothing  wrong  just  now.' 

M  '  No,  Mr.  Allan/  said  I;  '  but  it  was  as  a  serious  thing 
that  I  was  speaking  about  these  benighted  heathen  folk.' 

"  •  To  be  sure/  said  Mr.  Allan;  '  and  am  not  I  most  seri- 
ous in  speaking  of  them?  The  houses  are  bad,  and  filthy, 
and  abominable.  "Well,  we'll  pull  them  down,  and  build 
better.  The  people  are  pestilont,  idle,  and  good  for  no- 
thing, of  course.  Woll,  we'll  have  a  school  for  the  little 
{tigs,  and  baths,  and  wash-houses,  and  libraries  for  the 
arge  ones ;  and  see  if  we  don't  civilize  them.  I  shall  earn 
my  honour*,  Miss  Maitland.  I  feel  the  laurels  upon  my 
brow  already.    The  regenerator  of  Cruive  End.' 

** '  Ay.  Mr.  Allan,'  said  I,  '  but  I  never  heard  of  any  peo- 
ple yet  that  were  regenerated  with  baths.'  " 

Cruive  End  is  merely  introduced  for  the  purposeof 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  sanitary  and  intellectual 
reform  to  change  the  character  of  a  degraded  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone  cast  down  old  cot- 
tages, and  built  new- ones,  formed  gardens,  erected 
schools,  engaged  lecturers,  and  did  many  other 
things  of  that  nature  ;  but  yet,  the  people,  instead 
of  growing  better,  became,  in  some  instances,  worse 
on  bis  bands.  Although  we  cannot  see  that  he 
gave  the  new  school  a  fair  trial,  or  that,  even  in 
the  novel  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  making 
people  worse.  We  comprehend  the  reasonsthat  exist 
for  believing  that  they  will  not  make  them  better  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  that  can  only  be  effected  by  a  kin- 
dred agency.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  more  from 
subordinate  agencies  than  they  profess  to  accom- 
plish. Undoubtedly,  many  foolish  statements  have 
been  assumed  to  bo  facts  in  pubilo  lectures,  and 
more  still  of  foolish  inferences  havo  been  drawn 
from  facts;  but  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly useful,  and,  in  their  own  path  they  will  be 
useful  still.  So  we  think  the  novelist  leaves  his 
path  to  make  reflections  on  them  that  may  be 
founded  on  truth,  but  are  not  the  whole  truth. 
Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone,  notwithstanding  that  his 
worldly-minded  mother  declared  his  large  es- 
tate a  sufficient  passport  to  the  heart  of  a 
minister's  daughter,  had  his  "ups  and  downs" 
in  the  course  of  love.  His  mother  had  thrown 
him  amongst  bad  companions,  namely,  the  Earl's 
family — not  that  the  Earl  himself  was  An  openly 
blameable  man;  but  he  could  not  rule  his  own 
household,  although  born  capable  of  growing  to  rule 
the  nation,  and  nobody  was  able  to  accomplish 
that  work  in  his  place.  Lilliesleaf  thus  fell  into 
many  courses  objectionable  to  the  strict  morality  of 
the  Maitlands ;  and,  although  a  free  and  open  lad,  a 
favourite  with  the  people,  a  close  attendant  on  Mrs. 
Margaret,  and  far  from  uninteresting  to  Miss  Mary; 
yet  the  young  heroine  rejected  him,  or  postponed 
him,  put  him  on  his  trials  for  the  improvement  of 
his  habits,  and  committed  him  to  God  for  a  change 
of  heart,  after  various  afflictive  scenes. 

Young  Mr.  Elphinstone  *s  lecturer,  Mr.  Novimundy — 
a  title  that  leaves  the  idea  on  one's  mind  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  has  not  so  thoroughly  neglected 
her  Latin  in  her  youth,  at  the  manse,  as  she  asserts — 
proceeded  with  his  course.  The  results  of  all  these 
labours  is  described  by  an  old  gipsy,  one  Peter 
Young ;  and,  by-the-by,  the  employment  of  this  name 
J'in  the  gipsy  way''  is  a  key  to  us  regarding 


the  identity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland's  amanuensis; 
that  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  moment  meanwhile 
to  the  reader.  It  is  better  to  read  the  vagabond 
Peter's  account  of  the  improvements  on  Croive  End 
in  general,  and  on  himself  in  particular : — 

"  There  was  a  man,  one  of  the  dwellers  in  Old  Cnnre  Eod, 
that  had  long  been  a  terror  and  a  tremble  to  the  country  side. 
His  name  was  Peter  Young,  and  to  his  trade  he  was  a  tinker, 
and  travelled  the  country  with  a  caddie,  in  a  gipsy  way,  being,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  of  real  gipsy  blood  himself.  It  was  sot 
that  anything  ill  could  be  traced  to  Peter,  for  he  was  learned  in 
all  the  wiles  of  his  wandering  and  wild  race ;  hat  there  i-at 
many  a  theftdom  found  oat  in  the  farmhouses  round  about,  after 
Peter  had  made  his  call,  that  no  man  could  say  plainly  he  bad 
done,  while  everybody  believed  in  their  own  mind  that  it  could 
have  been  done  by  none  else.  Also,  folk,  by  habit  and  repute 
thieves,  had  been  seen  at  odd  times  in  and  about  his  dwelling. 
Bat,  for  all  that,  he  had  a  measure  of  cleverness  about  him,  tint 
made  many  folks  less  minding  about  his  molts. 

"  So,  as  I  was  saying,  I  marvelled  greatly,  when  the  first  thing  I 
saw  in  Croive  End  was  Peter  Toong,  with  his  coat  off,  and  » 
clean  shirt  on,  delving  in  his  bit  little  garden  before  the  door,  and 
whistling,  *  Clout  the  cau'dron,'  with  all  his  might,  so  that  yw 
might  have  thooght  there  was  not  a  man  with  a  lighter  heart,  or 
a  freer  conscience,  in  the  whole  country  side. 

"  So,  as  I  suppose,  the  man  had  heard  my  foot  upon  the  atones, 
and  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was.  And  knowing  me,  by  rea- 
son of  having  mended  the  little  goblet,  and  the  brass  pan  which 
Jenny  had  burnt  a  hole  in  the  last  year,  when  we  were  matin* 
our  jelly,  Peter  put  his  hand  to  his  hat 

" '  There's  a  great  change  on  Croive  End,  Peter,'  said  I ; « I 
would  scarce  have  known  it  again.' 

**  *  I  see  nae  reason  for  them  ca'ing  it  Croive  End  at  a'  noo, 
Miss  Maitland,'  said  Peter.  *  Without  doubt  it  was  at  bad  aa 
ony  swine's  croive  ance ;  Dot  noo  Fm  clear  for  them  ca'ing  it 
AUantoun,  or  Elphinstoun,  after  the  yoong  laird.  He  caaasbae 
ower  mocklc  honour  for  his  wark ;  and  Mr.  Novimundy,  the  gen- 
tleman that's  lecturing  here  thae  noo  says  it  was  aye  the  way  ia 
the  auld  Greek  and  Latin  times.' 

M •  Is  there  a  gentleman  lecturing  here,  Peter  ?'  said  L 

M '  Ay,  mem  ;  e'en  as  I  hae  telt  you,  Mr.  Novimundy.  There 
is  a  lecture  three  nichts  in  the  week :  braw  things  for  the  mind, 
Miss  Maitland.  There's  been  ane  oa  the  zicht  way  to  read 
poetry  (though  where  we're  to  get  poetry  to  read,  if  it  be  not  aa 
odd  ballant  now  and  then,  or  an  auld  book  o*  Allan  Ramsay,  or 
Barns,  I  kenna)  ;  and  ane  on  the  choice  o'  books,  and  ane  on  the 
Latin  Caesars — a  wheen  auld  rips,  thae  last.  To  think  o'  the 
Apostle  Paul,  honest  man,  answering  for  his  life  afore  that  diel, 
Nero,  as  I  micht  dae  mysel'  afore  the  sheriff.' 

"' Whist,  Peter!'  said  I;  ' and  so  you  think  it  is  tike  to  do 
good  to  the  folk,  the  care  Mr.  Allan  is  taking  of  them?'" 

Peter,  unfortunately,  turned  out  to  be  at  home  in 
Cruive  End ;  for,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land, he  returned  like  a  swine  to  his  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  and  in  his  case  Mr.  Novimundy  turned  out  to 
be  no  regenerator.  Peter  Young  contrived  to  in- 
veigle a  number  of  young  men,  whose  principles  huug 
loosely  on  them,  into  a  highway  robbery ;  although 
some  of  them  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  responsibility  was  laid  on  the  lectures, 
because  they  drew  the  villagers  from  home,  and  kept 
them  out  of  their  houses  to  a  late  hour.  The  author 
has  little  confidence  in  the  kind  of  improvement  likely 
to  be  derived  from  these  lectures,  as  the  following 
passage  will  show : — 

" '  The  subjects,  madam,  of  my  lectures  were  of  the  highest 
and  most  elevating  kind.  I  designed,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
the  full  intention  of  carrying  oat  my  theory  before  these  acci- 
dents occurred,  to  let  the  yoong  men  of  Croive  End  have  the 
full  benefit  of  that  course  of  mental  training  which  Mechanic*' 
Institutes  and  other  educational  establishments  secure  for  their 
compeers  in  large  towns,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  and 
progressing  spirit  of  the  age.  This  young  gentleman  ii  u 
instance  of  their  beneficial  power.' 
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"'Young  gentleman!  Nelly  Biasefc  nephew,  a  travelling 
packman,  from  England !  * 

"The  lad  gave  a  smirk ;  and,  said  he — 

"'Yes,  Mr.  Novimundy,  country  people  have  strange  notions. 
My  own  sister,  when  she  visited  me  lately  in  England,  had 
actually  more  pleasure  in  sitting  at  home  sewing,  than  in  listen- 
ing to  an  excellent  course  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Age, 
from  which  I  got  many  new  ideas.  I  told  her,  too,  that  she 
might  never  have  another  such  opportunity.  And  even  a  soiree 
of  our  debating  society,  where  I  myself  was  to  speak,  I  could 
hardly  get  her  to  go  to  that.' 

"Mr  Novimundy  looked  at  his  watch." 

After  a  time,  Grace  Maitland  escaped  from  her 
aunt,  had  her  right  to  her  mother's  estate  acknow- 
ledged, and  returned  to  Sunnyside.  The  probation  of 
Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone  of  Lilliesleaf  prospered,  and 
his  trials  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  most 
interested  in  the  young  laird's  attachment  to  the 
minister's  daughter,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  narrative  of  a  breakfast  at  the  manse,  which, 
as  a  mere  narrative,  equals  in  natural  touches  and 
graphic  power,  with  all  its  simplicity,  anything  in  the 
range  of  modern  novel  writing  :— 

"  Upon  the  next  morning  after  that,  Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone 
came  to  the  manse,  so  early,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  bide 
awhile  at  the  gate,  seeing  we  were  at  our  morning  exercise — 
and  when  he  was  let  in,  he  came  not  to  the  room  where  we  were 
sitting,  but  went  into  the  study,  and  abode  there  with  the 
minister,  I  know  not  how  long,  but  I  mind  it  was  a  weary  time, 
for  Mary,  my  sister,  had  to  send  away  the  tea  to  keep  it  hot,  and 
it  was  a  necessity  that  Betty  should  boil  new  eggs — the  which 
circumstances  remain  on  my  mind,  because  eggs  were  scarce  at 
thai  season,  and  Betty  thought  it  was  a  great  wastry.  How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  the  two  came  ben  together,  Mr.  Allan 
having  a  lace  shining  with  joy  and  gladness,  although  there  was 
likewise  a  measure  of  agitation  about  him — and  my  brother 
Claude,  with  a  wonderful  unsteady  look,  at  which  I  marvelled;  as 
if  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  most  joyful  or  sorry.  And,  by 
and  by,  I  know  not  how,  the  same  look  and  the  same  feeling 
came  creeping  over  us  all. 

"  I  saw  my.  sister  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  dear  bairn,  turning 
about  her.  head  from  the  table  to  wipe  off  some  wet  from  her 
cheek  with  her  handkerchief  and  I  saw  the  bairn  herself  sitting 
shaking,  and  feared  to  lift  her  head ;  and  I  saw  my  Grace,  with 
her  hand  upon  Mary's  shoulder,  looking  into  Mr.  Allan's  face 
with  those  deep  and  earnest  e'en  of  hers,  as  if  there  was  not  a 
corner  of  all  his  spirit  but  what  she  could  fathom  and  read — and 
truly  it  was  a  most  open  and  kindly  face,  that  it  was  just  a 
pleasure  to  the  eyes  to  see.  And  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
brother  Claude  craving  a  blessing  on  the  offered  mercies,  and  on 
them  that  were  to  partake  thereof,  even  on  the  household,  and 
on  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  it.  And  then  there  was  a 
mist  came  over  my  eyes,  so  that  I  saw  not  at  that  moment  any 
more! 

"There  was  not  much  said  in  the  way  of  explanation  that 
morning,  for  we  all  understood  without  words  that  the  thing  was 
settled — that  the  minister  was  satisfied,  and  the  bairn  herself  had 
not  said  Mr.  Allan  nay." 

The  marriage  was,  of  conrse,  arranged  shortly  after 
this  breakfast,  and  the  proud  lady  of  Lilliesleaf  was  de- 
lighted with  her  son's  bride,  and  improved  in  many 
ways  by  her  kindness;  so  much,  indeed,  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  deems  that  she  is  now  setting  her  mind  on 
things  of  a  more  permanent  interest  than  attaches  to 
the  business  of  life. 

We  should  hardly  expect  the  third  volume  to  close 
without  a  reference  to  the  great  events  of  1843 — the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ministers  who  formed  the  Evangelical 
party  from  their  benefices  and  manses,  though  in  very 
few  cases  from  their  parishes,  or  from  the  people 
over  whom  they  were  ordained.  Claude  Maitland, 
the  older,  left,  of  conrse,  the  manse  df  Pasturelands, 


where  his  father  had  lived  before  his  time,  and  Ren- 
ben  Reid,  the  schoolmaster,  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing. In  justice  to  Reuben,  it  must  be  added,  that 
he  entertained  the  utmost  good-will  to  his  old  friends, 
and  offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Margaret,  including  a 
share  of  the  manse  to  her  brother,  his  predecessor, 
with  his  wife ;  for  they  had  now  no  family  left  at 
home,  since  Claude,  the  younger,  had  been  or- 
dained an*  assistant  and  successor  in  the  east  conn- 
try,  although  he  also  demitted  his  charge.  The 
Rev.  Reuben  Reid's  interview  with  Mrs.  Margaret, 
on  the  delicate  mission  we  have  mentioned,  forms  one 
of  the  happiest  chapters  in  volumes  abounding  with 
faithful  delineations  of  Scottish  life  and  manners 
amongst  the  middle  classes.  The  departure  from  the 
manse,  as  we  stated,  is  quietly  passed  over : — 

"  It  was  a  serious  season  that,  and  one  of  much  thought  and 
many  consultations  in  most  of  the  manses  in  Scotland,  and  in 
ours  no  less  than  the  rest.  For  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that 
my  brother  Claude,  having  the  godly  name  of  our  forbears  for 
his  heritage,  and  being  filled  with  a  right  fear  and  reverence  to- 
wards his  King  and  master,  who  had  dealt  so  bo  an  ti  fully  with 
him,  was  like  to  be  found  lingering  among  the  mint-hearted,  cr 
building  upon  a  carnal  and  worldly  principle,  like  them  that  gain- 
say the  Government  of  the  only  Head  of  the  Kirk. 

"  I  think  not  that  it  is  in  auy  manner  needful  for  me  to  write 
down  any  history  of  the  Kirk's  trials  here.  Truly,  it  is  an  old 
story  in  our  country  of  Scotland ;  and  if  there  should  be  folk  of 
another  land  reading  this,  doubtless  they  may  learn  concerning 
the  matter,  from  many  books  and  histories,  in  especial  from  some, 
most  pleasant  to  read,  which  have  been  written  by  two  ministers 
(father  and  son),  of  that  people  who,  in  my  young  days,  were 
called  Old  Light  Burghers — a  history,  the  reading  of  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  to  edification,  to  such  as,  by  reason  of  belong- 
ing to  another  nation,  or  by  reason  of  neglect  in  their  upbring- 
ing, may  want  a  sufficiency  of  knowledge  to  distinguish  between 
the  old  and  steadfast  Kirk  herself,  and  them  that  do  sometimes 
iniquitously  bear  her  name.*' 

Claude  Maitland,  the  younger,  did  not  require  any 
aid  from  the  Manse-building  fund,  as  the  house  of 
Oakenshaw  in  his  own  parish  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  estate  of 
Oakenshaw — the  bairn  who  was  so  strangely  cast  on 
his  aunt's  care — the  "bit  genty  wean,"  Grace.  The 
improvements  of  the  Laird  of  Lilliesleaf  progress 
rapidly ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  "the  dear  bairn," 
Mary,  are  taking  a  right  turn.  The  character  of  certain 
of  his  alterations  and  additions  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  contains  a  hard  fling  at  the 
West  country  oottonocracy: — 

"  So,  at  the  dinner,  the  Glasgow  gentleman,  Mr.  Mungo  Bogle, 
was  with  us,  and  though  he  was  a  thought  shamefaced,  and 
looked,  maybe,  as  if  he  were  not  used  to  be  in  such  a  house  as 
Lilliesleaf,  yet  it  was  clear  to  see  that  he  was  a  man  of  judgment 
and  with  wonderful  little  of  what  was  vulgar  about  him,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  a  west  countryman.  So  we  got  Mr.  Allan's 
grand  plan  (blessings  on  him !  the  kind  heart  was  aye  shining 
through  all  his  purposes),  which  was  to  cause  build  a  big  cot- 
ton mill  by  the  water-side,  that  the  idle  folk  of  Cruive  End  might 
have  work. 

"  As  I  have  said  before,  they  were  a  tribe  of  dyvours,  and  such 
have  ever  many  bairns ;  and  the  new  generation,  as  was  but  na- 
tural, seeing  they  were  left  to  grow  up  in  idletet,  and  to  follow 
the  pleasure  of  their  own  will,  was  like  to  be  worse  than  the  old 
one.  So  Mr.  Allan  had  the  thought  (it  was  in  a  converse  with 
James  Laidlaw,  the  carter,  that  it  first  came  into  his  head — 
besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  half-dozen  families  at  Malcolm's 
Moss  thriving  so  well)  that  to  get  them  set  to  daily  labour 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  do ;  for  there  was  want  among  them 
— oftentimes  idletet  and  wastry  being  near  friends ;  aud  he  had 
found  out,  that  just  giving  them  siller  in  the  way  of  an  awmout, 
was  destroying  the  little  good  that  there  was  among  the  folk,  even 
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..the  natural  aiihinf  to  maintain  tbair  bairns by  the  sweet of  their 
brow. 

"I  know  not  where  Mr.  Allan  had  Men  in  with  Mr.  Bogle ; 
'  but,  truly,  having  devised  that  plan,  it  was  a  good  Providence  that 
.  acat  into  hit  way  one  that  both  knew  about  the  labour,  and  would 
,  make  conscience  of  carrying  it  right  out.    It  was  also  a  good  Pro- 
vidence for  Mr.  Bogle  himself,  who  was  a  young  man,  with  a 
small  family.     He  had  given  up  a  situation  he  had,  as  manager 
of  some  great  mill  about  Glasgow,  to  begin  for  his  own  hand,  him 

•  and  another  sueh  Mice  as  himself,  with,  maybe,  plenty  of  skill  be- 

•  tween.  them,  but  Kttle  siller;  and  so,  in  the  aatuial  process  of 
.  time  (doubtless  there  was  little  else  to  be  expected)  the  two 

failed.  Mr.  Bogle's  partner  was  away  to  America — that  city  of 
refuge  for  dyvours  and  broken  men ;  and  the  young  man  himself, 
with  a  delicate  wife,  and  three  or  four  small  bairns,  was  ju« 
thinking,  with  a  sore  heart,  that  he  bid  to  go  there  too,  when  Mr. 
Allan  fell  in  with  him,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  a  good 
Providence  for  them  both." 

We  were  anxious  to  include  in  this  paper  a  review 
.  of  Currer  BelTa  new  work,  "  Shirley ;"  but  the  fasci- 


nating Mr*.  Margaret  Maitknd  has  occupied  all  our 
space.  The  contrast  between  the  two  works  is 
remarkable,  from  the  ciroumstance  of  their  treating 
kindred  topics.  Mrs.  Margaret  says  everything  as  it 
would  have  been  said  in  similar  circumstances  by  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  of  her  countrymen  or 
women ;  while  Currer  Bell's  people  talk,  think,  tad 
act  as  common  people  scarcely  ever  do.  The  Scottish 
novel  increases  in  interest  as  we  read  on,  and  im- 
proves in  style ;  and,  therefore,  a  person  passing  over 
the  first  few  pages  may  leave  it  past  to  some  con- 
venient time,  or  regard  it  merely  as  a  fully  average 
book.  Those  who  read  on  a  few  chapters  will  go  to  the 
end,  and  leave  it  only  then  with  a  feeling  that  they 
have  gone  over  the  most  gratifying  work  of  its  diss 
that  they  have  read  since  the  great  delineator  of 
Scottish  manners  ceased  to  write. 
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Thi  Stock  Exchange  of  London  furnishes  many  romance* 
daily.     The  excitement,  tho  suspense,  the  trouble  borne 
there  in  search  of  wealth,  are  more  poignant  than  any 
of    the    class,    without    which    noreilisU    cannot    make 
•a   book.      A   novel   without   lovers   in   trouble  would 
be  a  phenomenon  in  the  Row,   and   amongst   circula- 
ting  libraries;    and    yet  on   that    stock  exchange   the 
materials  abound*  without  a  man  to  combine,  polish,  and 
work  them  up.   This  volume  is  a  history  of  facte  and 
frauds,  a  collection  of  brief   biographies,  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  deep  guilt  with  which  the  national  resources 
.have    been    squandered.      Honest   men   who   read    the 
book  will  remember  the  excitement  and  fever  of  1845,  the 
dishonest  means  adopted  to  make  fortunes  and  obtain  allot- 
ments ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  be  thankful  that  they  live, 
after  all  these  exposures,  in  a  comparatively  .creditable 
.age.    The  origin  of  the  national  debt  with  William  the 
III.  was  a  sabatitutionfof  honesty  for  violence.    Loans  to 
'English  kings  before  his  day  were  payments  in  "black 
mail,"  levied  often  with  no  other  authority  than  the  mon- 
arch's will. 

'  The  commencement  of  the  debt  and  dealings  in  the 
funds,  was  tho  signal  for  the  employment  of  every  means 
that  cunning  could  devise  and  roguery  execute,  to  raise  or 
depress  the  funds,  as  best  soiled  the  views  of  speculators. 
These  steps  are  still  taken;  but  we  have  not  now  the  open  bri- 
bery practised  by  Ministers  of  State.  The  Whigs  or  Tories, 
when  in  power,  do  not  now  invite  their  followers  to  dinner, 
and  place  under  the  plate  of  each  Member  a  £500  note.  Lot- 
tery bills  are  not  pasted  conditionally  on  the  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  free  tickets  by  the  mombers  of  the  majority.  Something 
may  be  done  with  railway  bills,  in  the  way  of  leaving  out  or 
cutting  through  a  Member's  estate;  or  even  in  times  past,  an 
idea  that  shares  might  be  allocated,  as  has  been  hinted  in 
the  Hudson  revelations,  or  a  promise  of  employment  for 
a  dependant  existed ;  but  against  all  such  insinuations  the 
House  protests,  with  an  air  of  such  indignation  that  we  are 
bound  to  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Members  perfectly 

virtuous. 
Their  predecessors  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  protesting 


against  accusations  or  insinuations  of  thai  nature.  Taty 
took  the  money,  and  were  thankful  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  voted,  paid,  and  never  accounted  for.  A  loan  paid 
well  that  produced  to  the  nation  more  than  five-eighths  of 
its  nominal  value.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  us 
stock-jobbers  rose  into  consequence,  and  the  greatest  for- 
tunes in  England  have  been  made  in  that  business. 
We  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  a  volume  which  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  moat  terrible  in 
modern  English  literature.  The  merits  of  the  author  will 
bo  seen  most  readily  from  a  few  short  extracts.  We 
quote  them  moie  in  the  design  of  creating  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  volume,  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
first  refers  to  the  mania  for  South  Sea  Stook,  quite  ss 
strong  as  any  railway  mania  with  which  we  have  been 
recently  vexed  and  visited; — 
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The  Marquis  of  Chandos  embarked  £900,000  in  it,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  advised  him  to  sell  when  he  coild  make 
the  tolerable  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  The  Marquis  wis 
greedy,  hoped  to  make  it  half-a-million,  and  the  advice  wai 
declined.  The  panic  came,  and  the  entire  investment  went  in 
the  shock. 

"  Samuel  Chandler,  the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine,  rated 
his  whole  fortune  in  the  bubble,  lost  it,  and  was  obliged  to  serve 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  for  two  or  three  years,  while  he  continued 
to  discharge  his  ministerial  duty. 

"  The  elder  Scraggs  gave  Gay  £1,000  stock,  and,  as  the  poet 
had  been  a  previous  purchaser,  his  gain  at  one  time  amounted  to 
£20,000.  He  consulted  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  strongly  adiwed 
him  to  sell  out.  The  hard  doubted,  hesitated,  and  lost  all.  The 
doctor,  who  gave  such  shrewd  advice,  was  too  irresolute  to  act 
on  his  own  opinion,  and  lost  £2,000 ;  but>  with  an  enviable  phi* 
losophy,  comforted  himself  by  saying  it  would  be  only  two 
thousand  mora  pairs  of  stairs  to  ascend. 

"  Thomas  Hudson,  a  native  of  Leeds,  came  to  London,  sad 
filled  the  situation  of  Government  clerk.  Having  been  left  i 
large  fortune,  he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  until 
tempted  to  adventure  in  the  scheme,  he  embarked  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  in  it.  After  his  loss,  he  came  to  London,  bsesstf 
insane,  and  *  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand/  as  he  called  himself,  was* 
dered  through  the  public  streets  a  piteous  and  pitiable  object  of 
charity. 

"  One  tradesman,  who  had  invested  his  entire  resources  in  ttt 
stock,  came  to  town  to  dispose  of  it,  when  it  reached  £1,000. 
On  his  arrival  it  had  fallen  to  £900,  and,  as  be  had  decided  to 
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tell  it  at  £1<000,  ae-deteiwined  to  wait.  The  stock  continued 
to  decline,  the  tradesmen  continued  to  hold,  and  Became,  as  he 
deserved,  a  ruined  man. 

M  Others  were  more  fortunate.  The  fine  mansion  of  Sir  Gre- 
gory Page,  at  Blackheath,  was  built  out  of  the  profit  made  by  his 
guardians ;  and  two  maiden  sisters  who  sold  the  stock  at  £970, 
re-invested  their  money  in  navy  bills,  at  a  discount  of  25  per 
cent.,  which  in  a  very  short  time  were  paid  off  at  par. 

M  The  wags  of  the  day  were  not  idle.  A  pretended  office  was 
opened  in  'Change  Alley  to  receive  subscriptions  for  raising  one 
Bullion.  The  people  flocked  in,  paid  five  shillings  for  every 
ftramMwl  they  subscribed,  fully  believing  they  would  make  their 
fortunes.  Aiter  a  large  sum  had  been  subscribed,  an  advertise- 
ment was  published,  that  the  people  might  have  their  money 
without  any  deduction,  as  it  was  only  a  trial  to  see  how  many 
fools  might  be  caught  in  one  day." 

We  need  hardly  remind  oar  readers  that  this  affair  caused 
at  the  time  almost  universal  ruio,  and  yet  fortunes  were 
made  out  of  this  general  folly. 

The  lives  of  the  most  eminent  jobbers  were  ro ma  noes. 
Their  escapes  and  perils  equalled  any  trials  of  ancient 
chivalry.  The  anxieties  of  a  contractor  were  often  not 
leas  than  those  of  the  military  leader  for  whose  army  the 
loan  was  required,  or  of  the  statesman  for  whose  policy 
the  army  was  needed.  This  notice  of  Sampson  Gideon, 
for  instance,  might  swell  Into  a  volume  : — 

"  Sampson  Gideon,  *  the  great  Jew  broker,'  as  he  was  called  in 
the  city,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Eardley,as  is  known  to 
genealogists,  died  in  1762.  This  name,  as  the  financial  friend 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  'Change 
Alley,  and  the  determined  opponent  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  was  as 
familiar  to  city  circles  im  the  last  century  as  the  names  of  Gold- 
smid  and  Bothschild  are  to  the  present.  A  shrewd,  sarcastic 
man,  possessing  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  the  anecdotes  preserved 
of  him  are  unhappily  few  and  far  between.  '  Never  grant  a 
life  annuity  to  an  old  woman/  he  would  say;  '  they  wither,  but 
they  never  die;'  and  if  the  proposed  annuitant  coughed  with  a 
violent  asthmatic  cough,  on  approaching  the  room  door,  Gideon 
would  call  out,  *  Ay,  ay,  you  may  cough,  but  it  shan't  save  you 
six  months'  purchase !'  In  one  of  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Snow, 
the  banker — immortalised  by  Dean  Swift — the  latter  lent  Gideon 
£2,000.  Shortly  afterwards  the  '  forty-five'  broke  out ;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pretender  seemed  certain ;  and  Mr.  Snow,  alarmed 
for  his  beloved  property,  addressed  a  piteous  epistle  to  the  Jew. 
A  run  upon  his  house,  a  stoppage,  and  a  bankruptcy,  were  the 
least  the  banker's  imagination  pictured;  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  an  earnest  request  for  his  money.  Gideon  went  to  the 
hank,  procured  twenty  notes,  sent  for  a  phial  of  hartshorn,  rolled 
the  phial  in  the  notes;  and  thus  grotesquely  Mr.  Snow  received 
the  money  he  had  lent. 

"The  greatest  hit  Gideon  ever  made  was  when  the  rebel 
army  approached  London,  when  the  King  was  trembling,  when 
.the  prime  ministers  were  undetermined,  and  stocks  were  sold  at 
any  price.  Unhesitatingly  he  went  to  Jonathan's,  bought  all  in 
the  market,  advanced  every  guinea  he  possessed,  pledged  his 
name  and  reputation  for  more,  and  held  as  much  as  the  remainder 
of  the  members  held  together.  When  the  Pretender  retreated, 
and  stocks  rose,  the  Jew  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  fore- 
eight. 

"like  Gay,  and  most  men  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in  one 
engrossing  pursuit,  Mr.  Gideon  was  no  great  regarder  of  the 
outward  man.  In  a  humorous  essay  of  the  period,  the  author 
makes  his  hero  say, '  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Sampson  Gideon  ever 
regarded  dress.*  He  educated  his  children  in  the  Christian  faith, 
hut  said  he  was  too  old  himself  to  change.  Being  desirous  to 
know  the  proficiency  of  his  son  in  his  new  creed,  he  asked 
'Who  made  himP'  and  the  boy  replied, ' God.'    He  then  asked 

*  Who  redeemed  him?'  to  which  the  fitting  response  was  given. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  he  stammered  out,  *  Who — who 
•—who  gave  you  that  hatP*  when  the  boy,  with  parrot-like  pre- 
cision, replied  in  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  story  was 
related  with  great  unction  at  the  period. 

K  *  Gideon  is  dead,'  writes  one  of  his  contemporaries,  in  1762, 

*  worth  more  than  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  He  has  left  the 
reversion  of  all  his  milk  and  honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  their  children,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  without  insisting 


on  the  Duke  taking  his  -name,  or  being  circnmdsed?  That  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  views  may  be  gathered  from  his  annual 
donation  to  the  sons  ot  the  clergy,  from  his  legacy  of  £2000  to 
the  same  charity,  and  of  £1000  to  the  Iandon  Hospital.  He 
died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  leaving  £1000  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  on  condition  of  being  interred  in  the  burying-plaos 
of  the  chosen  people." 

The  history  of  the  Goldsmids  is  sadder  than  that  of  any 

other  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  acquired 

great  eminence: — 

"  The  names  of  Abraham  and  Benjamin  Goldsmid  will  recall 
to  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers  the  forms  and  features  of 
these  magnates  of  the  money-market.  Of  singular  capacity,  and 
of  equally  singular  good  fortune,  the  firm  of  whieh  they  were  the 
members  rose  from  comparative  obscurity  to  be  the  head  and 
front  of  'Change  Alley. 

"Prior  to  1792  they  were  little  known.  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
eminent  bill-broker,  regards  them  as  his  predecessors;  but  by 
that  year  they  occupied  an  important  position,  and  became  sue- 
sessful  competitors  for  the  national  loans.  They  were  the  first 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  competed  with  the  bankers 
for  the  favour  of  the  Chancellor,  and  diverted  from  their  purses 
those  profits  which  were  scarcely  a  legitimate  portion  of  banking 
business.  The  combination  of  that  interest  being  thus  broken, 
the  bargains  for  public  loans  became  more  open ;  there  was  no 
confederation  to  limit  and  lower  the  prices ;  and  the  Ministry 
and  the  country  reaped  the  benefit  in  improved  terms.  The 
house  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  whose  fortunes  were  founded  in 
this  manner — of  Dorrien  and  of  Boldero,  names  which,  great  in 
their  day,  have  almost  passed  from  the  roll  of  city  bankers — of 
Grote,  now  better  known  as  the  philosophical  historian  of  Greece- 
were  all  competitors,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  for  those 
loans  which  the  necessities  of  the  country  made  so  frequent. 
Nor  were  people  wanting  who  openly  accused  the  entire  banking 
interest  of  an  unfair  confederation  to  realise  their  views.  This 
interest  was  first  attacked  by  the  boldness  of  Abraham  and  Ben- 
jamin Goldsmid ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
bankers  when  unknown  men  reaped  the  prize  which  they  had 
hitherto  gathered. 

"  The  daily  papers  bore  an  almost  daily  testimony  to  their 
munificence.  Naturally  open-handed,  the  poor  of  all  creeds  found 
kindly  benefactors.  On  one  day  the  grandeur  of  an  entertainment 
to  royalty  was  recorded,  and  on  the  next  a  few  words  related  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  a  condemned  celL  At  one  time  mansions,  vie- 
ing  in  architectural  beauty  with  those  of  our  nobility,  were 
described ;  at  another,  some  great  and  gracious  act  of  charity 
was  recorded.  Entertainments  to  princes  and  ambassadors,  re- 
viving the  glories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  were  frequent ;  and 
galleries,  with  works  of  art  worthy  the  magnificence  of  a  Medici, 
graced  their  homes.  They  were  awhile  Fortune's  chief  and  most 
especial  favourites.  When,  in  1793,  the  old  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land's traders  fell,  as  in  1 847,  and  the  bank  in  one  day  discounted 
£4,400,000,  their  losses  amounted  but  to  £60.  Prises,  under 
circumstances  little  inferior  to  romance,  followed  their  purchases 
of  lottery  tickets ;  and  they  knew,  as  if  by  instinct,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change with  a  bad  name  to  it. 

"The  brothers  had  faced  the  storm  of  life  in  their  earlier  years, 
Fortune,  which  crowned  their  efforts,  proved  that  prosperity  had 
no  power  to  divide  them ;  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Benjamin  Goldsmid  destroyed  himself,  the 
survivor  felt  the  loss  so  severely  that  he  never  recovered  the 
shook.  The  death  of  Benjamin  caused  no  abatement  in  the 
benevolence  of  Abraham  Goldsmid ;  and  one  who  knew  him  well 
has  written  with  enthusiasm  of  his  ( general  philanthropy,  his 
ready  munificence,  his  friendly  demeanour,  his  mild  and  unassum- 
ing manner.' 

«  Many  anecdotes  singularly  illustrative  of  his  kindly  feeling 
are  still  remembered.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  noticing 
a  great  depression  in  the  waiter  who  usually  attended  him  where 
he  dined,  he  inquired  the  cause,  ascertained  that  it  was  pecuniary 
gave  the  astonished  man  double  the  amount  he  required,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  thanks  of  the  recipient.  Another  story 
is  extant  to  the  same  purport.  He  became  acquainted  by  accident 
with  one  of  those  simple  and  single-minded  country  curates,  whose 
poverty  was  the  disgrace,  and  whose  piety  was  the  glory,  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was  the  man  for  Abraham  Goldsmid 
at  once  to  appreciate  and  to  benefit  He  obtained  all  necessary 
particulars;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  letter  was  received  which  told 
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the  curate  he  had  been  alloted  a  share  of  a  new  loan.  The  letter 
was  a  mystery  to  the  country  clergyman,  who  placed  it  on  one 
aide,  with  a  confused  notion  that  a  hoax  was  intended.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait.  The  next  day  brought  a  second  letter,  and 
with  it  comfort  and  consolation,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  sum 
which  had  been  realised  on  the  allotment.  These  things  are 
pleasant  to  record  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cheque  gave 
most  pleasure  to  the  wealthy  Hebrew  to  write,  or  the  country 
curate  to  receive. 

"  In  1810,  the  houses  of  Baring  and  Goldsmid  were  contractors 
for  the  ministerial  loan  of  fourteen  millions.  But  Sir  Francis 
Baring  dying,  the  support  of  the  market  was  left  to  his  companion. 
The  task  was  difficult,  for  a  formidable  opposition  had  arisen, 
which  required  the  united  energies  of  both  houses  to  repress.  It 
was  the  interest  of  this  opposition  to  reduce  the  value  of  scrip, 
and  it  succeeded.  Day  by  day  it  lowered,  and  day  by  day  was 
Mr.  Goldsmid'8  fortune  lowered  with  it.  He  had  about  eight 
millions  in  his  possession ;  and  with  the  depression  of  his  fortune 
his  mind  grew  dispirited  and  disordered.  Another  circumstance 
occured  at  this  particular  moment  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
Half-a-miUion  of  exchequer  bills  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  to 
negociate  for  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  latter,  fearing 
the  result  of  the  contest  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  claimed  the 
amount.  His  friends  did  not  rally  round  him,  as  at  such  a 
moment  and  with  such  a  man  they  ought  to  have  done;  and 
Abraham  Goldsmid,  dreading  a  disgrace  which  his  sensitive  and 
honourable  nature  magnified  a  hundred-fold,  after  entertaining  a 
large  dinner-party,  destroyed  himself  in  the  garden  of  his  magni- 
ficent residence  in  Surrey. 

"  This  sad  event  created  a  sensation  in  the  city,  unparalleled 
by  the  loss  of  any  single  individual.  The  death  of  the  great  loan 
contractor  was  regarded  as  of  national  importance.  Expresses 
were  sent  with  the  news  to  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  funds  fell  three  per  cent ;  the  journals  united  in  eulogizing 
the  man  whose  death  they  recorded ;  the  jobbers  of  Capcl  Court 
crowded  in  anxious  inquiry ;  the  merchants  of  the  Exchange 
assembled  before  the  accustomed  time;  the  thorough fare3  re- 
sounded with  rapid  questions  and  hurried  replies.  Little  or  no 
business  was  done ;  and  it  is  said  the  great  question  of  peace  or 
war  never  created  a  similar  confusion.  The  jury  recorded  their 
opinion ;  and  when  the  remains  were  carried  to  their  home,  the 
procession  was  followed  by  a  crowd  who,  partaking  of  his  charity 
in  life,  thronged  to  honour  him  in  death.  Sobs  and  suppressed 
moans  attested  the  reality  of  their  Eorrow,  and  bore  a  fitting 
testimony  to  his  worth.  The  high  priests  and  elders  paid  every 
distinction  which  the  Mosaic  ordinances  allowed,  but,  in  conformity 
with  the  commands  of  the  great  lawgiver,  they  withheld  from 
him  the  customary  rites ;  and  nnconsecrated  ground  received  the 
remains  of  Abraham  Goldsmid,  the  Hebrew  suicide." 

Both  brothers  perished  by  their  own  hand,  after  they  had 
acquired  the  highest  position  amongst  European  capitalists. 

We  copy  another  passage,  equally  melanoboly  in  some 
respects  ns  the  last,  but  one  that  intimately  affects  the 
pecuniary  history  of  Scotland:— 

"  The  effect,  however,  of  these  things  was  to  make  money 
plentiful — to  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  thirst  for  gold. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  banking-house  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co., 
circulate*}  its  paper  with  a  freedom  which  had  an  effect  upon  the 
population  of  Scotland,  remembered  to  the  present  day.  Dis- 
counts for  a  time  were  plentiful.  Bills  presented  by  farmers, 
and  accepted  by  ploughman,  were  readily  cashed.  As  is  usual 
in  these  cases,  the  dashing  character  attained  by  the  bank  at- 
tracted those  who  should  have  known  better  ;  and  many  who 
boasted  of  their  foresight  paid  for  their  presumption. 

"In  1772  the  result  of  reckless  trading  was  apparent,  and 
Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.,  failed.  The  shock  was  felt  throughout 
the  empire.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  tottered  to  its  base ; 
the  banking  houses  of  England  shook  with  a  well-grounded  fear; 
and  the  great  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  beset  on 
all  sides  for  assistance,  but  from  none  more  vehemently  than  from 
Mr.  Fordyce,  of  the  house  of  Keale,  Fordyce,  &  Co. — a  firm 
which,  from  its  position,  the  importance  assumed  by  its  partners, 
and  the  known  success  of  some  of  its  speculations,  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  beyond  suspicion.    The  career  of  the  man  who 


thus  craved  assistance  was  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  wiy  of 
his  craft,  and  may,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  as  the  sketch  of  an 
adventurer  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
entrusted  to  him ;  and  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  bankers  with  the 
balances  of  their  customers. 

"  Bred  a  hosier  at  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Fordyce  found  the 
north  too  confined  for  any  extensive  operations;  and  repairing  to 
London,  as  the  only  place  worthy  his  genius,  obtained  employ- 
ment as  clerk  to  a  city  banking-house.  Here  he  displayed  great 
facility  for  figures,  with  great  attention  to  business,  and  rose  to 
the  post  of  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Roffey,  Tteale,  and 
James.  Scarcely  was  he  thus  established,  ere  he  began  to  specu- 
late in  the  Alley,  and  generally  with  marked  good  fortune. 

"  But  ill  fortune  continued  to  pursue  Mr.  Fordyce.  His  com- 
binations were  as  fine — his  plans  as  skilful — as  ever.  His  mind 
was  as  perceptive  as  when  he  first  began ;  but  unexpected  facts  upset 
his  theories,  and  the  price  of  the  funds  would  not  yield  to  his 
combinations.  Every  one  said  he  deserved  to  win,  but  he  still 
continued  to  lose.  Speculation  succeeded  speculation ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  with  all  his  great  and  continued  losses,  he  re- 
tained to  the  last  hour  a  cool  and  calm  self-possession.  After 
availing  himself  of  every  possible  resource,  his  partners  were 
surprised  by  his  absenting  himself  from  the  banking-house,  This, 
with  other  causes,  occasioned  an  immediate  stoppage,  and  a  bank- 
ruptcy which  spread  far  and  wide.  But  Mr.  Fordyce  was  not 
absent  long.  He  returned  at  the  risk  of  his  life— the  puhtie 
feeling  being  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  him  from 
the  populace,  while  he  detailed  a  tissue  of  unsurpassed  fraud  and 
folly.  He  manfully  took  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  exonerated 
his  partners  from  all  save  an  undeserved  confidence. 
J,  "  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  assistance  earnestly  begged 
by  Mr.  Fordyce  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  refused.  Whatever 
impression  might  be  entertained  by  others  of  his  house,  the  cor- 
poration to  which  he  applied  was  equally  aware  of  his  specula- 
tive propensities,  as  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  indulged  them ; 
and  they  refused  assistance,  upon  a  well-founded  principle,  to  the 
man  who  employed  his  customers'  capital,  and  his  own  energies, 
in  incessant  speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Fordyce,  how- 
ever, only  advanced  the  crash.  The  Scotch  bankers  were  the 
cause  ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  saw  the  necessity  of  stopping 
the  dangerous  game  commenced  by  the  Bank  of  Ayr.  The  fail- 
ures continued  in  the  commercial  world.  He  broke  half  the 
people  in  town.  Glyn  and  Halifax  were  gazetted  as  bankrupts. 
Drummonds'  were  only  saved  by  General  Smith,  a  nabob — the 
original  of  Foote's  Sir  Matthew  Mite — supporting  their  house 
with  £150,000.  Two  gentlemen,  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  city  banker,  shot  themselves.  Throughout  London,  the 
panic — equal  to  anything  of  a  later  date,  but  of  shorter  duration 
— spread  with  the  velocity  of  wildfire ;  and  part  of  the  press  at- 
tribute to  the  Bank  the  merit  of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  city, 
while  part  assert  that  it  caused  the  panic.  The  first  familin 
were  in  tears ;  nor  is  the  consternation  surprising,  when  it  is 
known  that  bills  to  the  amout  of  four  millions  were  in  circula- 
tion with  the  name  of  Fordyce  attached  to  them. 

"  The  attempts  of  the  speculating  banker  to  procure  assistance 
were  earnest  and  incessant.  Among  those  to  whom  Mr.  Fordyce 
went  was  a  shrewd  quaker.  '  Friend  Fordyce,'  was  the  reply  of 
the  latter,  '  I  have  known  many  men  ruined  by  two  dice,  hut  I 
will  not  be  ruined  by  Four-dice.*  * 

The  facility  with  which  Fordyce  was  able  to  float  off  four 
millions  of  paper  betokens  a  credulity  greater  than  any- 
thing in  recent  times.  After  his  distinguished  feats,  those 
of  George  Hudson  are  not  astonishing,  because  he  went 
into  the  railway  traffio  with  a  fortune,  while  Fordyce  en- 
tered London  with  nothing  more  than  Aberdeen  shrewd* 
ness. 

This  book  is  full  of  sad  narratives. 

We  have  had  no  intention,  in  noticing  this  book  at  pre- 
sent, to  enter  farther  into  its  character  than  would  sustain 
us  in  saying  that  the  author  has  struck  the  richest  mine  in 
powerful  narrative  yet  unexplored,  and  has  treated  it  most 
skilfully. 
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part  I. 

Cheerily  shone  the  bright  6nn,  one  morning  in  the 
month  of  March,  18 — .  The  roof  of  every  building  in  the 

county  town  of ,  and  the  country  for  miles  around, 

was  life  up  by  its  welcome  beams.  For  weeks  previously 
the  weather  had  been  cold,  dark,  and  tempestuous;  and  the 
exhilarating  change  to  a  placid,  mild,  cloudless  day,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  create  feelings  of  grateful  joy  in  every 
bosom.  But  few,  indeed,  in  the  town  to  which  we  allude, 
gave  a  moment's  thought  to  the  weather.  Men,  women, 
and  children — rich  and  poor,  old  and  young — were  alike 
filled  with  emotions  so  powerful  and  absorbing,  that  ordi- 
nary business  of  all  kinds  was  that  morning  at  an  abso- 
lute Btand-stilL  The  streets  leading  to  tho  court-house 
bad  been  thronged  from  daybreak  by  masses  of  people, 
and  at  every  few  doors  throughout  tho  town,  groups  were 
eagerly  talking  together,  with  grave  and  anxious  counte- 
nances; and  even  the  ragged  street  urchins  suspended  their 
usual  occupations,  to  thrust  their  shaggy  heads  among  the 
adults,  in  order  to  listen,  open-eyed  and  mouthed,  to  the 
observations  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  tho  speakers.  Every- 
body's face,  more  or  less,  wore  an  important  expression; 
some  looked  very  knowing  and  mysterious — some  very  sad 
and  sympathising — others,  filled  with  impatient  excitement, 
not  satisfied  to  stand  long  in  any  one  position,  ran  chat- 
tering from  place  to  place,  asking  questions  of  every  neigh- 
bour and  townsman  they  met,  and  hardly  waiting  for 
answers  ere  they  themselves  delivered  oracular  judgments 
ou  the  very  points  they  had  just  queried.  But  the  air  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  was  decidedly  that  of  intense 
interest  and  curiosity  about  some  question  at  near  issue. 

Meanwhile  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  from  spring- 
carts  to  noblemen's  carriages,  came  rattling  into  the  town 
from  nearly  every  burgh  and  village  within  many  miles;  in 
some  instances  parties  oame  expressly  for  the  occasion 
from  places  a  hundred  or  more  miles  distant.  Numerous 
pedestrians  also  came  hurrying  in  along  with  them. 

Evidently  some  event  of  a  nature  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  entire  population  of  tho  dis- 
trict was  about  to  take  place.  That  it  was  not  an  elec- 
tion was  obvious,  from  tho  entire  absence  of  all  party 
wrangling  or  display.  The  assizes  were  then  holding, 
and  this  was  their  third  day.  Assuredly  this  mere  fact  in  it- 
self could  not  account  for  a  tithe  of  the  commotion  ex- 
hibited in  the  public  mind;  .but,  in  a  word,  a  certain  trial 
at  them,  which  was  that  morning  to  commence,  was  the 
bona  fide  and  sole  cause  which  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
every  one.  A  powerful  posse  of  officers  of  justice  and 
special  constables  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  county- 
hall;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  great  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  public  admitted.  A  tremendous  rush  ensued,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  immense  building  was  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation. Previously  to  this,  above  three  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  had  been  privately  admitted 
from  the  back  entrance,  by  ticket  issued  to  them  previously 
for  the  express  purpose.  The  galleries  were  thickly 
thronged  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  and  numbers  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.     In  fact,  nearly  all  the  rank  and 
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fashion  of  the  county  were  present.  The  people  in  the 
streets  had  fully  anticipated  that  the  accused  would  be 
brought  to  the  court-house  by  the  front  entrance,  and  there* 
fore  they  should  have  at  least  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  her  person;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
as  she  had  been  quietly  introduced  into  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  some  hours  previously,  in  consequence  of  a  pru- 
dent arrangement  of  the  authorities. 

In  another  hour  the  judge  was  seated,  the  accused  placed 
at  the  bar,  the  jury  sworn,  and  all  formal  preliminaries 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  trial  duly  got  through. 
When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  court,  all  noise 
merged  into  one  deep-drawn  murmuring  aspiration,  which 
seemed  involuntarily  to  break  from  the  immense  assem- 
blage, as  though  from  one  single  breast.  Every  frame  was 
raised  on  tiptoe — every  neck  stretched  forward  to  the  utmost 
— every  thought  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tion insuring  a  full  view  of  the  "  observed  of  all  observers.'* 
Many  a  manly  tongue  faltered  an  ejaculation  of  sincere 
pity;  many  a  gentle  heart  quickly  palpitated;  many  a 
lovely  eye  filled  with  the  tear  of  sweet  humanity,  when  the 
prisoner  stood  fully  revealed  to  public  view.  In  not  a  few 
instances  the  spectators  turned  to  each  other  to  express  in 
a  few  pithy  words  their  individual  impression  of  the 
moment. 

"  God  help  her  this  day  !"  exclaimed  a  tall,  burly  far- 
mer; his  bold,  honest  face  unequivocally  working  with 
emotion. 

"Amen!"  murmured  a  bald  gentleman  at  his  elbow, 
furtively  wiping  away  a  tear-drop  as  he  spoke.  "  Amen! 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart!" 

"Puir  bairn!"  said  a  Scotchwoman,  "they  say  she  is 
an  Irish  lassie,  wi'  nayther  kith  nor  kin  to  stan'  by  her 
at  sic  an  awfu'  time." 

"Eh,  what?  Irish  is  she?"  cried  an  old  lady,  whose 
rich  brogue  left  no  one  in  doubt  what  countrywoman  she 
was  herself.  "  The  Holy  Virgin  save  the  purty  craythur 
thin,  ses  I!  Och,  boderation  to  the  murderin'  villains!  an* 
isn't  it  a  burnin'  shame  to  see  all  them  big-wigged  old 
vagrems  layin'  thir  heads  together  jist  to  hang  a  poor  Irish 
girl  as  never  harmed — " 

"  Silence!"  thundered  an  officer  of  the  court. 

"  Silence  is  it  ye  would  have,  ye  scarecrow  spalpeen f 
Faix,  thin,  will  I  not  spake  the  word  when  I  see  my  poor 
dear  counthry  woman — " 

"Silence  there  —  silence  this  moment!"  thundered 
several  officials. 

While  perfect  order  is  being  restored,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  speak  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  prisoner. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  young  Irish  lady,  simply  attired  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  her  age  might  be  about  twenty— 
certainly  not  more.  She  was  tall,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  her  form  and  demeanour  were  conspicuous.  Her  auburn 
hair,  upon  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  woe,  the  golden  sun- 
beams played  with  mellowed  radiance,  was  partly  gathered 
in  massive  folds  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  and  partly  hung 

down  in  rich  tresses.    Her  features  were  not  what,  in  the 
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parlance  of  the  world,  would  bo  designated  beautiful,  for  they 
were  by  no  means  regular;  yet  her  cjes  were  those  large, 
dark,  all-expressive  blue  orbs,  and  her  forehead  was  one 
of  the  lofty,  ample  proportions  which  we  so  often  find  cha- 
racteristic of  her  intellectual  countrywomen.  It  was  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  in  her  happier  days  she  was  a  fine 
type  of  Erin's  daughters— -a  warm-hearteJ,  opcn-souled, 
merry,  happy,  bewitching,  loveablo  young  creature,  who 
irresistibly  attracted  you  by  her  transparent  goodness,  and 
who  would,  were  you  at  all  a  kindred  spirit,  become  your 
familiar  friend  ere  you  had  sat  an  hour  by  her  side  from 
your  first  introduction.  But,  nla*!  wo  have  only  to  de- 
scribe her  as  she  now  is.  Her  features  are  deadly  pale, 
her  eyes  unnaturally  luminous  and  enlarged,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing, her  hands  tightly  pressed  before  her.  On  her  entrance, 
her  features  were  composed,  and  she  walked  with  a  steady 
step  to  the  dock,  and  when  placed  there,  lifted  her  head,  and 
gave  a  rapid  glance  round  at  the  agitated  sea  of  human 
countenances ;  but  almost  instantly  shrank,  as  it  seemed, 
within  herself,  clasped  her  hands  convulsively  together, 
and  uttered  a  prayer  to  God,  while  a  flush  of  scarlet  shame 
marked  her  flesh.  This  passed  away  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  in  its  stead  a  marble  whiteness  permanently  ensued. 
One,  two,  three  tear-drops  slowly  rolled  down  her  paliU 
cheeks;  but  she  wiped  them  away,  and  shed  no  more.  ]S"ear 
to  her  sat  her  connsel,  a  middlc-a^ed  gentleman,  well 
known  as  a  gifted  and  most  succcsslul  pleader.  He  was 
anxiously  poring  over  his  brief  and  glancing  at  his 
notes. 

What  was  the  crime  with  which  this  interesting  young 
creature  stood  charged  ?  Murder! — committed  under 
the  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable  circumstances. 

The  jury  having  been  impannelcd,  the  indictment  read, 
&c,  the  trial  opened  by  the  connsel  for  the  prosecution, 
Sergeant  Drake,  making  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the 
whole  affair— -detailed,  of  course,  to  suit  his  own  position. 
We  will  very  briefly  give  the  substance  of  it  as  follows: — 

For  many  years,  Sir  James  Fanshawe,  a  baronet  of 

ancient  family  and  largo  estates,  had  resided  at : 

Abbey,  about  seven  miles  from  the  county  town.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  had  but  one  child,  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  who,  upon  his  decease  (she  then  being 
just  twenty-one  years  of  age),  became  sole  possessor  of 
hiB  property,  and  also  continued  to  dwell  at  the  same  place. 
Shortly  after  her  father's  death,  Miss  Fanshawe  benevo- 
lently adopted  as  her  companion  a  distant  relative — a  high- 
born young  Irish  lady,  named  Eveleeu  O'Neill,  who  had 
just  been  left,  not  merely  fortuneless,  but  a  totally  friend- 
less orphan.  Well,  this  orphan  cousin,  this  dependant, 
this  prisoner  at  the  bar,  how  did  she  evince  her  gratitude? 
Why,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months — in  which 
interval  Miss  Fanshawe  had  made  a  will,  leavi?i(j  her 
vast  property  to  Eveleen,  in  case  she  herself  should  dk 
unmarried— she  murdered  her  benefactress  ! 

A  thrill  of  horror  at  this  part  of  the  narration  passed 
through  the  hearers;  and  when  it  subsided,  Sergeant  Drake 
resumed  by  saying  that,  revolting  and  almost  incredible  as  the 
act  might  seem,  ho  should  bring  forward  suoh  witnesses  and 
each  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  would  prove, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  committed 
the  awful  deed— -doubtless  principally  instigated  by  know- 
ing of  the  existence  of  the  will  in  her  favour.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  painful  duty,  he  should  now  call  his  first 
witness. 

Thomas  Cooper,  being  sworn,  deposed  that  for  twenty 


two  years  he  was  butler  and  confidential  house-steward  to 
the  late  Sir  James  Fanshawe  and  his  daughter.  Knew 
the  latter  from  an  infant  in  arms.  Knew  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  perfectly  well.  She  resided,  in  the  quality  of 
intimate  companion,  with  his  late  mistress.  The  last  time 
he  saw  the  latter  alivo  was  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  27th 
day  of  July.  She  was  then  at  supper  with  the  prisoner, 
and  appeared  very  cheerful. 

Serjeant  Drako:  "  How  did  the  prisoner  appear !M 

Witness:  "  Very  remarkably  melancholy." 

Hero  Mr.  Collins,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  hastily 
rose,  and  observing  that  ho  could  not  permit  his  learned 
brother  to  mislead  the  jury  by  laying  stress  on  a  matter 
which  ho  would  vouch  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  one,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-examine  the  witness,  lie  wished  to  know 
whether  the  latter  had  never  before  seen  the  prisoner  ex- 
hibit as  depressed  a  manner? 

Witness: '.'  Certainly,  several  times;  although  generally 
she  was  of  a  merry,  cheerful  disposition." 

Witness  resumed  his  deposition  by  saying  that  a  few 
minutes  after  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
July,  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  repeated  violent 
screams,  issuing  apparently  from  the  sleeping-room  of  his 
mistress.  In  great  alarm,  he  partially  dressed,  and  hur- 
ried, as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  towards  that  room.  The 
door  stood  slightly  ajar,  and,  pushing  it  smartly  open,  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  was  horrified  by  what  he  imme- 
diately saw.  On  the  carpet,  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  lay 
the  body  of  his  mistress,  in  her  night-dress,  bathed  in  blood. 
Kneeling  close  by  hw  was  tho  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with 
her  left  hand  resting  on  his  mistress's  bosom,  and  her  right 
nplifted  with  a  small  drawn  dagger,  which  was  apparently 
about  to  bo  plunged  in  his  mistress's  body.  Both  the 
dagger  and  the  hand  which  held  it  were  dripping  with 
blood. 

A  shudder  of  horror  agitated  the  whole  court  at  this 
part  of  the  deposition;  and  the  accused  sank  her  head  be- 
tween he  r  hands,  groaning    eavily. 

Mr.  Collins:  "  Will  you  here  describe  the  exact  position 
in  which  your  mistress  lay  when  you  first  saw  her  ?" 

Witness:  "  She  was  stretched  out  upon  her  back,  her 
knees  drawn  up  some  height  from  the  carpet,  which,  being 
a  loose  one,  was  ruffled  on  a  heap  under  and  around  her, 
as  though  a  great  struggle  had  taken  place.  Her  head 
lay  on  one  side,  with  the  right  check  resting  on  the  carpet, 
and  her  hair  was  torn  from  underneath  her  cap,  and  hang 
backward  over  her  head." 

Mr.  Collins:  **  You  say  that  the  prisoner  was  kneeling 
by  her  side,  and  holding  a  dogger,  which  you  thought  she 
was  about  plunging  in  your  mistress's  breast?  " 

Witness:  "Yes." 

Mr.  Collins:  "  And  there  was  quite  sufficient  daylight  for 
you  to  sec,  with  perfect  distinctness,  tho  objects  you  hare 
described  ?" 

Witness:  "Yes." 

Air.  Collins:  "  Now,  sir,  on  your  oath,  was  the  point  of 
that  dagger  directed  downwards?" 

With  considerable  hesitation,  the  witness  confessed  that 
he  could  not  speak  positively  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Collins:  *'  What,  sir,  do  you  acknowledge  that  yon 
really  are  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  haft  or  the  point 
of  the  so-called  dagger  which  pointed  downwards  ? " 

Witness:  "Ido!" 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  ! n  warmly  exclaimed  the  conn- 
sel, "  you  will  now  begin  to  form  an  idea  of  what  dopes* 
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dence  can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  tliis  man  ! "  Then 
taming  round  to  the  agitated  and  confused  botler,  he  cried, 
in  toncB  of  the  profoundest  contempt  and  indignation, 
"Go  on,  sir  !  go  ou!  " 

After*  pause,  the  witness  proceeded  to  relate  that,  on 
his  advancing  nearer,  the  prisoner,  who  before  seemed  un- 
aware of  his  presence,  started  to  her  feet,  dropped  the 
dagger  on  the  carpet,  and  uttered  a  scream.  Then,  ere 
lie  had  time  to  speak,  site  stepped  nearer,  and,  falling  upon 
her  knees,  clasped  her  hands,  and  looking  up  to  him,  said, 
" '  Have  mercy  upon  mc  !  *  These  were  the  exact  words 
and  she  repeated  them  once  or  twice." 

Mr.  Collins:  "When  von  heard  the  screams  which 
first  alarmed  you,  by  whom  did  you  suppose  thcra  to  be 
uttered  ?  " 

Witness:  "By  my  mistress.'' 

Mr.  Collins:  "Why  so!" 

Witness:  "  Bv cause  they  appeared  to  proceed  from  her 
bed- room." 

Mr.  Collins:  "Oh,  that  is  all!  Very  well  Now, 
when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  uttered  a  scream  in  your  pre- 
sence,  could  you  distinguish  the  slightest  difference  in 
sound  between  it  and  the  screams  you  heard  when  in  your 
o\rn  room  ?  " 

The  witness  continuing  silent,  the  counsel  reiterated — 

"  On  rour  solemn  oath,  sir,  answer  me!" 

Witness:  "  I  could  not." 

Mr.  Collin?:  "  Then  you  distinctly  admit  that,  for  aught 
vou  know,  the  screams  you  heard  from  first  to  last  might 
be,  and  most  probably  were,  uttered  by  the  prisoner  only  ?  " 

Witness:  •«  I  do" 

Mr.  Collins:  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  yen  have  heard, 
and  will  not  forget  this.     Proceed,  sir." 

Witness  stated  in  continuation,  that,  "  immediately  after 
the  prisoner  bad  spoken  the  words  ho  had  repeated,  several 

of  his  fellow-servants,  and  also  Lord  G ,  (a  visitor  at 

the  Abbey),  came  in,  having  nlsn  been  alarmed  by  the 
screams.  The  body  was  quite  warm,  and  life,  apparently, 
had  been  extinct  only  a  few  minutes." 

It  is  sufficient  if  wc  present  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  entire  evidence  which  followed,  in  a  consecutive 
form.  It  appeared,  then,  that  when  th'»  butler  was  joined 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  Eveleen  was  still  on  her 
knee?;  but  that  on  their  entrance  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  vented  wild  ejaculations  of  terror 
and  despair.  Yet,  on  then  being  taxed  point-blank  with 
having  committed  the  deed,  she  denied  it  with  the  most 
vehement  and  solemn  asseverations  of  her  entire  innocence, 
which,  however,  so  fir  from  being  believed,  only  induced 
the  parties  present  to  express  their  still  firmer  conviction 
that  she  had  murdered  her  benefactress,  and  was  thus  de- 
tected in  the  act.  Eventually,  overcome  by  the  damning 
nature  of  appearances  against  her,  the  wretched  girl  fell 
down  on  her  knees  once  more,  and,  with  sobs  and  screams, 
incoherently  prayed  for  mercy,  alternately  addressing  God 
and  them — yet  still  protesting  her  innocence  with  frantic 
gesticulations.    Nobody  believed  her. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  a  strict  and  well-conducted 
examination  of  the  apartment;  and  the  result  was  that 
several  most  extraordinary  matters  were  brought  to  light. 
The  bed  in  which  the  ill-fated  lady  had  slept  was  completely 
saturated  with  blood,  and  the  sheets  tumbled  and  twisted 
in  a  way  that  clearly  evidenced  that  she  most  have 
fought  hard  with  the  murderer.  By  poshing  the  curtains 
aside,  Miss  Fanshawe  could  reach  the  pull  of  a  bell,  hang* 


tng  in  her  own  maid's  room,  and  so  summon  her  at  any 
moment  she  required.  This  bell-pull  was  found  carefully  tied 
round  the  adjoining  bed-post,  completely  out  of  the  sleeper's 
reach.  This  apparently  indicated  two  important  facta: — 
first,  that  the  murder  must  have  been  a  deliberately-planned 
affair;  secondly,  that  it  must  have  been  committed  by  some 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  apartment.  On  the 
victim's  body  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  she  waa 
stabbed  in  nine  different  parts;  and  her  hands  and 
arms  wero  also  gashed  in  many  places,  in  a  way  that 
showed  how  desperately  she  must  have  fought  for  life. 
On  the  bed  was  found  a  very  large  lock  of  hair,  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  This  hair  was  at  first  thought  to  be  Miss 
Fanshawe's  own;  but, on  examination,  none  was  torn  from 
her  head,  neither  did  the  lock  correspond  in  the  least  with 
hers,  either  in  colour  or  length.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  Eveleen;  and,  after  a  most  patient  investigation  at 
the  inquest,  all  concerned  unanimously  admitted  the  inex- 
plicable fact  that  this  lock  of  woman's  hair  was  neither 
the  murdered  lady's  nor  that  of  the  accused.  Conse- 
quently, and  no  less  evidently,  there  must  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  crime;  and  this  female  accomplice,  it  was 
conjectured,  had  been  deprived  of  the  lock  of  hair  from 
her  head  by  Miss  Fanshawe  grasping  it  in  the  agony  of 
the  death-struggle,  for  great  violence  must  have  been  ei- 
ertcd  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 

The  dagger  by  which  the  deed  had  been  committed  no 
witness  even  pretended  to  have  previously  seen  in  tho  pos- 
session of  Eveleen.   This,indeed,was  not  a  great  stumbling- 
block,  as  she  might  have  had  fifty  daggers,  and  nobody 
have  been  the  wiser.     But  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
existence  of  tho  lock  of  hair,  which  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  conscience,  be  affirmed  to  be  cither  the  murdered 
lady's  or  that  of  the  accused,  was  admitted  to  be  a  signal  proof 
that  another  had  aided  the  latter  to  effect  the  deed.     Who 
was  that  other?    Not  a  vestige  of  her  presence,  beyond 
that  mentioned,  could  be  discovered ;  and  no  stranger, 
neither  woman  nor  man,  had  been  seen, for  days  previously 
to  the  murder,  about  the  Abbey  or  its  neighbourhood.    Irt 
fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  not  an  atom  of  intelligence  j 
pointing  out  tho  unknown,  was   obtained.     The  exami- 
nation of  the  Abbey  had  proved  that  the  object  of  the  mur- 
derer could  not  have  been  that  of  ordinary  robbery  or 
plunder,  for  no  article,  from  the  most  valuable  to  the  most 
trivial,  was  missing  or  had  been  removed  from  its  place. 
This   circumstance,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  public 
generally,  tended  the  further  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Eveleen  ; 
for  Miss  Fan sh awe's  will  was  found,  bequeathing  the  whole 
of  her  pmperty  to  Eveleen,  who  frankly  avowed  that  $hs 
knew  of  its  existence,  Miss  Fanshawe  having  shewn  it  to  her 
some  time  prcvionsly .   This  declaration,  in  themindsof  most 
people,  removed  the  last  lingering  thought  they  might  have 
entertained  that  Eveleert  was,  by  a  barepossibility,innocent ; 
for  they  argued  that  it  was  positively  tantamount  to  a 
confession  that  her  knowledge  of  the  will's  existence  was 
the  motive  which  induced  her  to  perpetrate  the  deed,whieh, 
but  for  the  providential  circumstance  of  the  victim's 
screams  being  heard,  she  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  doing  in  a  manner  sufficiently  secret  to  hove  avoided 
suspicion. 

On  the  inquest,  Eveleen  herself  gave  the  following  to* 
luntary  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  she  Was 
found:— 

"  I  was  aroused,"  said  she,  "  from  my  sleep,  by  hearing 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  struggle,  mingled  with  smothered 
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scream*,  going  on  in  the  sleeping-apartment  of  Miss  Fan- 
shawe. I  listened,  and  hearing  a  scream  still  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  also  what  I  thought  to  be  a  cry  for  help,  I 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  towards  the  room. 
As  I  approached  the  door,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sleeping- 
room  of  any  one  else,  my  own  chamber  being  the  nearest  to 
it,  /  heard  what  I  thought  to  be  the  voices  of  individual! 
hurriedly  convening  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  door,  which 
Miss  Fanshawe  never  locked,  I  found  it  slightly  open;  and, 
on  entering,  discovered  her  lifeless  body  on  the  floor,  in  a  pool 
of  blood.  There  were  no  persons  visible  in  the  room.  I 
screamed  repeatedly  at  the  sight,  and,  in  dreadful  agitation, 
sank  on  my  knees,  and  then  fell  across  the  body,  by  which 
I  became  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  my  dear,  murdered 
friend,  whom  I  loved  as  myself.  On  arising,  I  happened 
to  see  a  dagger,  and  lifted  it  np  by  the  end  of  the  blade, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  did.  At  this  moment  the  butler 
entered  the  room." 

The  whole  of  the  above  and  additional  evidence  was 
fully  sustained  and  gone  through;  and  then,  amidst  a 
breathless  silence,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  arose.  In 
a  most  lucid  and  masterly  manner  did  he  address  the 
jury  in  a  speech  of  three  hours.  Not  a  quibble  did 
he  attempt,  nor  did  he  make  a  single  effort  to  avail 
himself  of  any  legal  mystification.  He  soberly  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  men  of  common  sense.  lie  told 
them  he  seorned  to  work  upon  their  feelings,  when  he  well 
knew  that  an  unvarnished  appeal  to  their  reason  would 
not  and  could  not  fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  trying  his  client  on  a  charge  which  the  very 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  clearly  proved  she  was  inno- 
cent of.  What  were  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  f  They 
were  these: — Some  person  or  persons  unknown,  did,  early 
on  a  certain  morning,  inhumanly  murder  Miss  Fanshawe 
in  her  bed-room.  Eveleen  O'Neill,  the  person  who  slept 
nearest  to  her,  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  hearing  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  struggle  going  on  in  the  sleeping-room  of 
Miss  Fanshawe.  On  this,Eveleen  instantly  hurried  towards 
it.  She  found  the  door,  whioh  Miss  Fanshawe  was  in  the 
habit  of  simply  latching,  slightly  ajar, and,  pushing  it  open, 
walked  in,  and  was  horrified  by  beholding  her  beloved 
friend  extended  on  the  carpet  a  mangled  corpse.  The 
terrible  shook  of  the  sight  so  overcame  Eveleen  that  she 
gave  several  loud  screams;  and  after  vainly  looking  round 
for  the  murderer  or  murderers,  she  sank,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  on  her  knees,  by  the  side  of  her  whom  she  had,  in  her 
own  emphatic  words,  "loved  as  her  own  life."  In  doing  this 
she  happened  to  fall  across  the  body,  and  so  became  dabbled 
with  blood ;  and,  seeing  the  fatal  instrument  of  death  lying 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  she,  in  the  dreadful  agitation  of  the 
moment,  picked  it  up  by  the  extremity  of  the  blade,  and 
unconsciously  held  it  raised  with  her  right  hand.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  butler,  alarmed  by  the  screams 
vented  by  Eveleen  when  she  first  discovered  the  atrocious 
deed,  came  in,  and,  as  he  had  deposed,  beheld  her  kneeling 
with  the  dagger  uplifted  in  a  manner  which,  either  from 
wilful  perversion,  or  confusion  of  memory,  he  states  he 
thought  indicated  that  it  was  about  to  be  plunged  into 
the  victim's  body  anew.  Nothing  could  be  more  mani- 
festly absurd  and  false  than  this  statement,  since  the 
dagger,  as  already  stated,  was  upheld  by  the  point,  and 
not  the  hilt ;  and  the  jury  would  remember  the  witness  had 
clearly  admitted  that  he  could  not  gainsay  that  fact.  More- 
over, Miss  Fanshawe  was  already  quite  dead,  and  probably 


had  been  so  for  ten  minutes.  On  beholding  the  butler,  Ere* 
leen  rose  to  her  feet,  let  the  dagger  fall,  uttered  a  scream, 
sank  on  her  knees  again,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  twice 
exclaimed  "  Have  mercy  on  me  !"  And  when  the  other 
witnesses  came  in  and  taxed  her  with  the  guilt,  she,  of 
course,  vehemently  denied  it,  and  fell  on  her  knee*,  im- 
ploring mercy  from  God  and  man.  Now  these  actions 
and  these  words,  which — by  what  he  could  not  help  desig- 
nating as  remarkable  an  instance  of  general  stupidity  and 
obstinate  perversion  of  the  obvious  nature  of  a  simple  fact, 
that  he  ever  knew — had  been  construed  into  undoubted 
proofs  that  she  was  the  guilty  party.  What  astonishing 
stolidity  !  What  narrow-minded,  shameful  argument ! 
What  wilful,  cruel,  wicked  blindness  !  Why,  surely  he 
need  not  tell  intelligent  men  like  those  he  had  the  honour 
to  address,  that  what  Eveleen  did  and  said  throughout  was 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  natural,  and  rightly  ap- 
preciable by  the  dullest  intellect  that  viewed  it  in  a  right 
light.  When  the  butler  entered,  the  thought  that  he 
would,  seeing  her  in  the  position  she  was  in,  entertain  the 
false  opinion  of  her  which  subsequent  events  proved  he 
actually  did — this  awful  thought  Bhot  like  lightning 
through  her  brain;  and  she  arose,  dropped  the  weapon, 
screamed,  and,  in  the  stunning,  bewildering  agitation  of 
the  moment,  terrified  and  beside  herself  with  dizzy  dread, 
even  fell  on  her  knees,  crying  for  mercy  from  him  whom 
she  had  never  harmed.  This  was  construed,  by  the  stolid 
being  she  addressed,  into  proof  positive  of  conscious  guilt. 
Others  entered,  and  joined  him  in  the  same  opinion.  What 
was  the  result?  Distracted  beyond  measure,  the  poor 
girl  protested  her  entire  innocence,  and  fervently  appealed 
to  the  great  God  who  knew  it.  Only  the  more  did  those 
around  harden  their  hearts— only  the  more  savagely  did 
they  tax  her  with  the  crime.  In  an  agony  amounting  to 
delirium,  she  then  frantically  called  alternately  on  God 
and  man  for  mercy.  The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  her 
supplication,  and,  in  His  own  good  time,  will  answer  it; 
but  as  to  her  fellow-beings,  their  scornful  incredulity  only 
waxed  stronger  ;  and  better  had  she  appealed  to  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  than  to  them  !* 

[At  this  part  of  the  powerful  address  of  the  counsel,  a 
murmur  of  admiration  and  assent  heaved  the  body  of  the 
court;  and  men  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  construction  which  they 
had  hoard  him  put  upon  the  action  and  words  of  the  accused. 
As  to  the  prisoner  herself,  she  furtively  lifted  up  hor  head,  and 
sighing  deeply,  let  it  fall  again.  Mr.  Collins  was  not  alow 
to  perceive  the  favourable  turn  he  had  already  succeeded 
in  giving  the  defence;  and  be  resumed,  with  a  warmth  and 
enthusiasm  which  for  once  was  perfectly  unfeigned,  and 
with  an  indignation  he  really  felt.  As  before,  we  will  give 
the  salient  parts  of  his  address,  premising  only  that  he 
appeared  to  forget,  in  his  seal,  the  declaration  with  which 
he  had  set  out,  that  he  should  not  appeal  at  all  to  the  mere 
feelings  of  tho  jury.] 

He  solemnly  avowed  before  the  whole  court  that,  on  his 
sacred  honour,  he,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  firmly 
believed  his  injured  client  to  be  as  innocent  of  the  foul  deed 
with  which  she  was  charged  as  the  venerable  and  upright 


*  We  may  just  remind  the  reader  that  the  entire  statement  of 
the  counsel  so  far,  was  precisely  the  defence  made  by  Eveleen 
herself  at  the  inquest.  Not  one  there  believed  her;  and  when 
she  repeated  it  to  a  certain  functionary  who  visited  her  in  prison, 
he  sternly  rebuked  her,  and  bade  her  heap  no  more  lies  on  her  souL 
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judge  presiding  over  the  trial.  II*  had  told  thsm  tho 
plain,  unvarnished  truth,  in  describing — as  delivered  from 
her  own  lipj — tho  explanation  or  tbe  situation  in  which 
Bbo  wu  found.  Tea,  ho  had  told  them  tho  truth,  tho  whole 
troth,  and  nothing  but  tho  truth  ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  whoever,  after  hearing  it,  still  harboured  any 
opinion  of  Ercleen  O'Neill  other  than  that  ihe  »ji  one  of  the 
rooBt  icjured  and  innocent  of  her  sex  that  over  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  juatico — whoover  belierod,  or  pretended  to 
believe  f  for  he  did  not  think  the  roalitj  of  such  belief  pos- 
sible) that  she  was  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge — 
must  be  utterly  Incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.  Bat  such  observation!  as  that  which  bad  jus 
escaped  him  wero  not  addressed  to  the  honoat  and  honour 
ablo  British  jury  before  him.  No  '■  He  felt  that,  did  h 
now  tit  down  without  saying  another  word,  bi»  clicn 
would  bo  triumphantly  acquitted,  to  tho  heartfelt  joy  of  al 
good  men.  Tot,  nevertheless',  ho  would  show  further  the 
fully  and  the  graro  crime  of  which  society  had  been  guilty 
in  placing  that  lady  In  such,  a  position  as  they  now  beheld 
her  in.  lie  also  wished  to  give  them  a  pithy  sample  of  the 
effect  of  judging  by  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  Granted, 
then,  that  he  had  demonstrated,  to  any  reasonable  person's 
ml  is  faction,  that  Eiclocn  had  been  moat  falsely  accused, 
bo  would  still  provo  how  miserably  futile  and  baseless  were 
the  arguments  whiah  had  been  that  day  adduced  in  support 
of  tho  cruel  charge.  They  had  heard  it  roundly  asserted 
that  the  presumable  motive  which  had  induced  her  to 
commit  the  alleged  deed  was  that  of  avarice — insomuch 
at  iho  knew  she  would  succeed,  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Katun* we,  to  that  lady's  estates.  Now,  supposing  that  such 
an  infernal  desire  as  that  of  murdering  her  benefactress  on 
tliat  account  had  entered  her  head,  would  any  one  of  com- 
mon sense  he  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  aha  could  do  it 
in  tho  manner  >be  was  reported  to  have  committed  it ! 
Would  she  hsve  literally  butchered  .Mist  Fanshawo  in  her 
own  bedroom  an  hoar  after  sunrise  f  Would  ahe  have 
risen  to  do  this  in  her  night-dress?  Preposterous  !  No  : 
bad  sho  resolved  on  murder,  it  would  rather  have  been  by 
secret  poison,  or  by  violence  in  some  remote  place,  A  lock 
of  long  blaek  hair,  which  everybody  admitted  hod  been 
frailly  plucked  from  tho  head  of  a  woman,  was  discovered 
in  tho  fatal  bedroom,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  neither  Miss 
Fansbawe'i  nor  the  prisoner's.  Beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
daub;  it  wu  from  the  head  of  the  real  murderess;  but  an 
Impenetrable  mystery  at  present  shrouded  tbe  latter  from 
human  ken,  God  only  knew  who  she  was,  or  where  she 
was,  or  what  her  motives  wore,  or  how  she  escaped  ;  but  it 
was  fair  to  presume  that,  when  she  heard  the  approaching 
footstep*  of  the  aooused,  she  Sad  by  some  egress,  or  slid 
out  nnperooivod while  the  latter  was  transfixed  with  horror 
by  what  she  behold,  and,  in  the  alarm  which  ensued,  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  tbo  Abbey  without  leaving  a  trace  or  her 
presence.  Perhaps,  added  ho,  with  impressive  emphasis, 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  she  may  bo  listening  to  the 
feeble  voice  which  I  am  lifting  up — perhaps  she,  tho  real 
murderess,  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  martyred  one  in 
whose  place  she  ought  to  stand.  If  so — and  it  was  by  no 
means  an  Improbable  or  baseless  fancy,  for  such  things  had 
been,  and  were,  and  would  be — he  fervently  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  arrow  of  conscience  might  so  pierco  her 
callous  heart  that  she  would  at  once  confess  her  guilt,  and 
not  add  ■  moral  murder  to  the  sum  of  her  iniquities. 
[Tho  court  vu  here  powerfully  agitated,  and  the  dense 
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n  heads  swayed  to  and  fro  like  tho  hoaTe  of 
a  sobbing  hysterically,  men  ejaon- 
■g  and  protesting.     Order  being  restored,  Mr.  Collins 

e  would  allude  to  tho  circumstance  that  the  accused 
mentioned  that  she  had  heard,  as  she  approached  the 
nber  of  Miss  Fanshawe,  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
n  of  persona  therein.  This  wua  very  important,  an 
duM  seem  to  indicate  there  must  have  been  two  en- 
id  in  the  murder;  but,  at  any  rate,  one  of  them  was 
•man  with  long  black  hair,  and  it  was  of  her.  he  had 
particularly  spoken.  His  learned  brother,  who  had 
'eased  tnem  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  had  ob- 
ely  hinted  the  possibility  that  the  accused  had  a  female 
mplice.  The  idea  that  a  person  meditating  the  com- 
ion  of  such  a  great  crime  as  murder,  for  the  sake  of 
ining  undisputed  possession  of  vast  wealth,  would  en- 
)  another  to  assist  her,  was  one  that  almost  refuted 
f ;  for  was  it  credible  that  the  principal  party  would 
i  infatuated  as  to  place  herself  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ling,  who  at  any  moment  wonld  have  it  in  hor  power 
iring  tho  employer  to  justice,  or  wring  from  her  a 
dy  of,  or  all  the  property,  as  the  price  of  silence  and 
ity.  Again,  they  had  been  told  that  the  simple  fact 
he  prisoner  frankly  admitting  that  she  knew  of  the 
£nce  of  the  will  in  her  favour  did  much  towards  con- 
ing people  of  her  guilt,  and  its  motive.  False  reason - 
Dn  falsa  reasoning.  One  of  the  strongest  moral  prooft 
.four  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  was  this:  »ery  act  of 
She  voluntarily,  and  with  childlike  simplicity,  in- 
ed  those  who  were  thirsting  to  rake  np  evidence  to 
ign  her  to  the  gibbet,  that  she  knew  this.  Would 
bare  done  so  hod  she  been  guilty  *  No  :  she  would, 
e  everything,  have  been  anxions  to  conceal  the  fact 
she  knew  of  the  will's  existence.  But,  instead  of 
with  the  strong  consciousness  of  innocence  filling  her 
st,  she  avowed  her  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  the 
int  it  was  alluded  to. 

e  resumed  by  saying  that  he  could  not  choose  a  mora 
nn  and  fitting  time  and  place  to  say  a  few  words  to 
i  concerning  circumstantial  evidence.  The  cases  in 
h  people  had  been  found  guilty,  and  suffered  tho  cjc- 
io  penalty  of  the  law,  nponcircnmsUntialoyidenco  which 
rently  plocedtheir  gniltbey  ond  question,  and  who,  never- 
«s,  in  after  years,  were  proved  innocent,  were  so  exceed- 
f  numerous  and  well  authenticated,  that  well  might 
startle  and  alarm  tbe  consc  ten  tions  juryman,  and  in- 
him  gravely  to  pause  ere  he  recorded  his  conviction 
ie  gnilt  of  any  fellow-being,  on  any  circumstantial  evi- 
e  whatever.  Well  might  it  be  said, "  better  acquit  ten 
es  than  hang  one  honest  man  ;"  and,  for  his  own  part, 
i  he  a  juryman  who  had  declared  nn  individual  guilty 
capital  offence,  and  then  were  that  individual  proved 
cent  after  execution,  he  should  never  know  a  moment's 
lincss  again.  Bat,  so  far  as  his  client  was  concerned, 
light  consider  such  appalling  instances  of  the  fallibi- 
sf  human  judgment  unnecessary  to  be  dilated  upon ; 
ngh  ho  thought  he  was  discharging  a  duty  to  man- 
,to  make  the  observations  concerning  circumstantial 
mce  which  he  had  done,  for  they  might  operate  pro- 
itially  in  favour  of  unfortunate  creatures  falsely  ac- 
1  in  time  to  come. 

iter  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  some  witnesses  he  had 
d,  who  proved  how  deep  an  attachment  1!  veleen  had  ever 
ifested  towards  Miss  Fanshawe,  he  concluded  with  a 
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grind  peroration.  When  he  looked,  said  lie,  at  the  amiable 
young  lady  whom  it  was  alike  his  pride  and  duty  that  day 
to  defend,  he  oould  hardly  oontain  the  indignation  which 
be  felt.  Let  all  who  heard  him,  endeavour  to  conceive  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  agony  ahc  had  endured  for  many 
dreary  past  months!  He  could  not  in  his  heart  but  cry 
shame,  burning  shame,  on  those  who  had  caused  her — a 
friendless  orphan  in  a  strange  land — to  be  mercilessly  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon,  accused  of  the  blackest  crime  of  which 
human  nature  was  capable— her  name  branded,  and  bla- 
zoned forth  from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom — her  guilt 
openly,  publicly  insisted  upon  by  those  who,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  grain  of  common- sense,  an  atom  of  proper  feel- 
ing, or  a  spark  of  sweet  humanity  in  their  breasts,  would 
have  revolted  from  such  disgusting  conduot.  Well  did 
he  know  that  the  Yerdict  of  an  honourable  British  jury 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  proclaim  her  injured  innocenco  to 
the  world,  and  restore  her  to  the  freedom  of  society;  but 
let  him  tell  them  that  no  jury,  no  society,  no  earthly 
power  whatever,  could  ever  compensate  her  for  the  mental 
martyrdom  she  had  suffered.  Could  the  coming  verdict 
of  "  Innocent"  restore  the  radiant,  the  pure,  the  blessed 
happiness  which  was  erewhile  hers?  Could  it  heal  the 
deadly  wounds  of  a  crushed  spirit,  and  bind  up  the  fibres 
of  a  broken  heart?  Could  it  make  her  oblivious  to  the 
degrading  ignominy  she  had  been  subjected  to?  Could 
she  ever  appear  in  public  without  the  whispered  inuendo, 
the  curious  gaae,  the  unfeeling  laugh,  the  coarse  remark 
or  question,  being  perpetually  passed  in  allusion  to  the 
ordeal  she  had  undergone!  Even  did  she  withdraw  her- 
self entirely  from  the  world,  where  could  she  find  a  place 
whither  the  story  of  her  trial  had  not  preceded  her,  exag- 
gerated, perchance,  and  distorted  for  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth?  Or  did  she,  indeed,  find  a  place  where  no  one 
knew  her  former  history,  eould  she  ever  taste  human  feli- 
city—could she  ever  enjoy  a  single  hour  of  untainted  hap- 
piness more?  Would  not  the  thought  of  the  past  fiery 
ordeal  intrude  itself  in  the  brightest  scenes,  turning  her 
jqy  into  gloom,  her  pleasures  into  sorrows,  her  mirth  into 
sighs,  and  casting  a  mournful  pall  over  all  the  future? 
Yes,  'fcwafl  too  true,  that,  come  what  might,  they  beheld 
one  who  was  lately  a  very  accomplished,  fascinating,  lovely 
young  creature  of  life  and  gladness,  but  whose  expanding 
happiness  was  now  withered  in  the  bud — whose  young  soul 
had  been  steeped  in  the  blackest  woe,  long  before  it  ought 
to  have  known  more  than  what  transitory  sadness  was — 
whose  sparkling  visions  of  the  golden  future  were  all  o 'ex- 
cast  with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  awful  past — whose  lof- 
tiest aspirations  would,  henceforward,  never  dare  to 
look  beyond  the  present  hour — whose  hope,  that  once 
had  painted  earth  in  the  glorious  hues  of  heaven,  was 
fled  to  return  no  more — and  whose  every  thought, 
whose  every  wish,  whose  every  longing  desire,  would  hence- 
forth centre  in  the  silent  tomb,  her  only  place  of  perfect 
refuge  from  the  piercing  stings  of  a  pitiless  world.  And 
yet,  she  on  whom  this  inconceivable  misery  and  penalty 
was  charged,  had  never  done  the  least  thing  in  the  sight 
of  man  to  deserve  it — had  never  heedlessly  trod  on  even 
the  poor  earthworm  crawling  beneath  her  feet;  but  had, 
in  her  brief  span  of  life,  existed  a  pure,  bright  spirit,  shed- 
ding a  halo  of  goodness,  love,  and  joy  on  all  around  her. 
He  could  say  no  more;  he  was  hoarse  with  speaking, 
and  he  w,as  truly  sick  at  heart  with  commenting  on  the 
example  of  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  which  his  fellow- 
qtfc  weft  capable^  exhibited  in  the  innocent  being  on 


whoso  behalf  ho  there  stood.  lie  talked  not  of  veageiooe 
for  her  mighty  wrongs;  Go  J  himself  would  avenge  her  as 
lie  deemed  fit.  To  tho  jury  ho  had  but  one  word  more  to 
say,  ere  ho  sat  down,  fairly  overpowered  with  the  feelings 
which  choked  his  uttcrauce.  reparation  for  the  past, 
and  happiness  for  the  future,  were  not  in  their  power  to 
bi'stow  on  her;  but  they  could  arrest  the  further  infliction 
of  legal  injustice  by  doing  tliat  which  hj  knew  they  would 
hasten  to  do — by  saying  aloud,  with  one  voice,  one  heart, 
ono  soul — "  We  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  is  Inno- 
cent !° 

At  the  conclusion  of  ?.Ir.  Collins'  speech,  a  buzz  of  ail - 
miration,  and  a  partial  clapping  of  hands,  and  applauding 
crie?,  proceeded  from  every  part  of  the  court.  It  had 
wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  great- 
est bulk  of  the  auditory,  for  certainly  a  mnjorjty  of  them 
came  into  court  more  than  half  convinced  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt;  but  these  were  now  converted,  by  the  defence  tbc-y 
had  heard,  into  a  thorough  conviction  of  her  innocence. 

Sergeant  Drake  briefly  replied,  in  the  sneering,  can*tic 
manner  habitual  to  him.  lie  spoke  of  the  defence  as  an 
ingenious  ono  enough — in  fact,  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
legal  acumen  and  eloquence — a  sample  of  what  a  clever 
man  could  do  towards  making  black  white.  Cut  as  to  an 
intelligent  jury  being  misled  by  such  subtle  casuistry,  soch 
transparent  artifice,  such  simulated  indignation,  and  pre- 
tended reliance  on  the  truth  of  a  cause  which  the  speaker 
himself  well  knew  was  emphatically  a  bad  one,  was  an 
idea  no  man  of  sense  would  indulge  in.  Metaphorical 
argument  and  rhodomontade  disquisitions  would  not  alter 
stubborn  facts.  As  to  what  the  prisoner  had  been 
— as  to  her  former  amiability— that  was  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  their  consideration.  All  the  jury  had 
to  do  in  tho  matter  was  to  bo  guided  by  the  evi- 
dence before  them  ;  and  that  evidence  proved  Eveleen 
O'Neill  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
charged,  as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  for  human  evi- 
dence to  do.  Therefore,  however  painful  it  might  be  to 
their  feelings  as  men,  the  jury,  to  perform  their  doty  to 
God,  their  country,  and  themselves,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  could  not  but  remark 
that  tho  barefaced,  confident  assumption  of  the  counsel 
that  an  acquittal  would  be  obtained,  was  a  trick  so  shallow 
and  threadbare,  that  he  wondered  at  his  learned  brother 
condescending  to  resort  to  its  usage.  The  idea  reminded 
him  of  the  story  of  tho  mercliaut  who  always  went  on 
foot  until  his  credit  was  suspected,  and  upon  that  immedi- 
ately set  up  his  carriage.  So  in  a  ease  where  an  acquittal 
was  tho  last  thing  to  be  expected,  he  found  its  absolute 
certainty  stoutly  insisted  upon. 

The  venerable  judge  ably  summed  up.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly  upon  tho  danger  of  convicting  on  merely  circum- 
stantial evidence  ;  and  also  observed  that  ho  did  not 
consider  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  at  all  gone 
bcvor.d  the  bounds  of  strict  truth  in  what  he  had  men- 
tioued  in  respect  to  the  same.  It  was  generally  consi- 
dered that  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  whole,  manifested 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  prisoner.  More  than  ever 
was  her  acquittal  reckoned  upon  by  many.  But  it  obvi- 
ously mattered  little  what  everybody's  opinion  might  be, 
if  the  jury  themselves  thought  differently,  and  they  bad 
manifested  little  emotion  throughout  the  trial.  Life  and 
death  were  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  the  breath  of  the 
public. 

At  they  filed  from  the  box  to  consider  their  yerdict, 
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poor  Eveleen  raised  her  head,  and  threw  towards  them  on 
appealing  look  of  such  concentrated  anguish — so  pathetic, 
bo  wildly  imploring— that  ono  would  have  imagined  it 
would  have  moved  hearts  of  stone. 

Coldly  and  composedly  did  the  twelve  men  leave  the  court; 
and  still  more  coldly  and  composedly  did  they  deliberately 
re-enter,  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
—a  time  of  suspense  and  inoertitudo  distressing  in  the 
extreme,  even  to  the  least-interested  spectator.  Above 
all,  the  dodbts  and  anxiety  of  Mr.  Collins  began  to  be  pain- 
fully apparent  at  the  lengthened  absence  of  the  jury;  and 
it  was  evident  that  his  confidence  in  an  acquittal  was  by 
no  means  so  surely  based  as  it  had  been  during  the  warmth 
of  his  delivery.  As  to  Eveleen,  she  gazed  piercingly  at 
the  jurymen,  one  after  the  other;  and,  as  though  she  read 
enough  to  enable  her  to  anticipate  the  verdict,  a  deep  shade 
of  biting  anguish  passed  over  her  features;  and,  with  a 
heart-bursting  groan,  she  dropped  her  fuco  between  her 
hands  once  more. 

Hushed  was  the  faintest  whisper  or  rustle — suspended 
was  every  breath — strained  was  every  ear — as  the  foreman 
prepared  to  deliver  the  verdict.  Amid  a  boding  silence, 
his  deep,  but  somewhat  tremulous  voice  uttered  a  word 
which  made  the  warm  blood  rebound  in  the  veins  of  every 
hearer.     That  word  was — "  Guilty  !'* 

For  a  few  fleeting  moments  the  people  seemed  hardly 
able  to  realize  what  they  heard;  and  then  exclamations  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict,  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
prisoner,  were  freely  bandied.  Order,  with  pome  diffi- 
culty, was  restored;  and  Eveleen  was  direeted  to  stand  up 
to  receive  her  sentence.  She  slowly  drew  np  to  her  full 
height,  and,  grasping  the  bar  for  support,  upturned  her 
face,  the  sight  of  which  made  the  venerable  judge's  heart 
beat  as  it  had  not  done  for  many  a  year.  It  was  mortal lv 
pale,  and  her  eyes  were  prominent  and  bloodshot  with 
awful  emotion  and  despair.  That  young  creature  clung 
to  life. 

An  elemental  storm  had  for  some  time  been  gathering 
in  the  outer  air;  and  at  this  time  moro  and  more  sombre 
grew  the  atmosphere— nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  threat- 
ening tempest— deep  and  deeper  became  the  awe  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  in  the  vast  assemblage. 

When  the  formal  question  was  put,  "  What  had  she  to 
•ay  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  ?"  a  voice 
was  heard  in  reply — so  solemn,  so  majestic,  so  volumcd, 
that,  although  neither  loud  nor  strong,  it  reached  the  most 
distant  ear,  startled  the  most  abstracted,  and  tlirilled  the 
hardest  heart.     These  were  the  words  :— 

" I  have  told  you  I  am  innocent ;  but  ye  believe  mo  not. 
The  Almighty  knows  that  I  have  not  lied;  and  at  the 
great  judgment  day,  when  we  shall  all  stand  in  His  pre- 
tence, then  will  ye  know  that  innocent  blood  is  upon  your 
heads.  May  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do  now,  your  taking 
my  life  without  just  cause." 

Impressive  enough  was  this  of  itself,  but  the  effect  was 
marvellously  enhanced,  for  hardly  had  the  last  words  been 
delivered,  ere  three  distinct,  successive,  tremendous  peals 
of  thunder  broke  directly  over  the  building,  shaking  it  to 
its  very  foundation.  Women  screamed  and  fainted;  men 
trembled  and  uttered  ejaculations  of  terror;  and  there  was 
hardly  one  present  who  did  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
whatever  his  lips  might  avow,  feel  at  the  time  a  sort 
Of  consciousness  that  the  dread  artillery  of  Heaven  was 
playing  in  sublime  replication  to  the  appeal  of  the  con- 
demned, from  the  fallibility  of  her  fellow-beings,  to  the 


unerring  omniscience,  of  God.  Each  peal  smote  the  hearts' 
core  of  the  hearers,  and  appeared  to  be  the  dread  material 
voice  of  the  Most  High  upraised  in  stern  rebuke  of  the 
blind  judgments  of  man.  Yet  more  so,  when  the  voice  of 
the  prisoner  herself,  with  head  erect,  eyes  flashing  with 
unearthly  lustre,  and  hands  clasped  vehemently  together, 
and  raised  on  high,  exclaimed  : — 

"  The  cry  of  innocence  has  reached  Heaven;  and  ye 
have  heard  it  answered  even  now  !" 

The  judge  wept  as  he  passed  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law  on  the  prisoner. 

Most  extraordinary  was  the  interest  manifested  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon  for  Eveleen,  or  remission  of  the  sentence. 
A  petition,  praying  for  at  least  a  reprieve  on  certain 
grounds,  was  signed  by  the  judge  himself,  and  numbers 
of  the  first  people  of  the  county,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State.    No  answer  was  vouchsafed. 

Suffice  it  that  Eveleen  O'Neill,  at  the  appointed  hour, 

"  Hung  and  swung  in  the  sight  of  men, 
That  the  law  of  blood  might  be  satisfied." 
She  behaved  with  heroic,  Christian  resignation;  and, 
with  her  dying  breath,  she  protested  her  entire  innocence. 
Reader — she  spoke  the  truth  ! 


PART  II. 

At  the  very  next  assizes  of  ■shire,  the  law  virtually 
confessed  itself  to  have  murdered  poor  Eveleen  O'Neill,  for 
a  prisoner — one  Roderick  Madden— was  put  on  his  trial, 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe;  and  not 
as  an  accomplice,  but  as  the  sole  perpetrator. 

If  possible,  the  excitement  of  the  town  and  country  on 
the  second  trial  doubled  that  we  described  as  prevailing  at 
the  former.  Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Hardly 
anybody  now  but  indignantly  declared  Eveleen  to  have 
been  martyred;  and  the  jury  who  had  found  her  guilty 
were  in  some  instances  even  seriously  maltreated  by  mobs, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  who  had  been  inhabitants  of  the 
county  town  had  already  found  a  change  of  residence  es- 
sential for  their  personal  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  voice  just  as  loudly  proclaimed  the  guilt  of  the  new 
prisoner  as  it  did  the  innocence  of  the  first.  Thousands 
openly  declared  how  anxiously  they  anticipated  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "villain,"  the  " monster, ''  the  "mur- 
derous wretch" — for  by  such  epithets  the  present  accused 
was  liberally  designated.  Now,  the  fact  was,  the  virtuous 
public  felt  conscious  of  having  accelerated,  or  caused,  the 
sacrifice  of  Eveleen *s  life  by  its  outcry  against  her,  in  the 
first  instance;  and  greedily  did  it  seize  on  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  apprehension  of  another  (accused  on  "  un- 
deniable circumstantial  evidence'9  of  the  murder  for  which 
she  Buffered),  to  shift  all  the  odium  and  burthen  of  the 
affair  to  his  shoulders. 

Duly  was  the  prisoner  placed  at  the  bar;  the  court— 
which  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  as  the  papers  said- 
being  presided  over  by  a  different  judge  than  when  Eveleen 
was  tried.  We  will  briefly  describe  the  accused.  He 
was  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  very  fashionably 
attired,  with  a  couple  of  diamond  rings  sparkling  on 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  His  stature  was  rather 
low,  and  his  whole  figure  slight,  but  graceful.  His  fea- 
tures were  handsomely  shaped,  but  somewhat  sallow;  and 
his  eyes  were  peculiarly  grey  ones.  He  habitually  had  a 
wild,  sharp,  suspicious  air,  which  rendered  his  countenance 
anything  but  pleasant.  He  wore  large  whiskers  and  mus- 
taches, and  they,  together  with  the  hair  of  his  head,  were 
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coal  black.  The  latter  was  also  of  a*  very  remarkable 
length,  hanging  down  over  his  shoulders  in  large  curled 
masses.  Altogether  ho  had  strikingly  the  appearance  of  a 
foreigner,  yet  he  asserted  himself  to  be  an  Englishman. 
It  was  hard  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  for  he  spoke 
several  languages  with  great  fluency  and  correctness,  and 
Appeared  to  be  a  well-educated  man  in  all  respects. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  against  the  prisoner.     After  detailing 
the  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe,  and  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Eveleen,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  went  on 
to  say  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been  staying,  for 
several  weeks  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  murder, 
at  the  village  inn,  near  to  Miss  Fanshawe 's  mansion. 
His  means  of  support  were  altogether  unknown;  but  he 
dressed  gaudily,  and  lived  at  an  expensive  rate.     There 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  his  sojourn  at  the  village;  and 
he  always  evaded,  or  flatly  refused  to  answer,  any  question 
which  the  people  of  the  place  put,  directly  or  indirectly, 
regarding  his  previous  life  or  calling.     A  few  days  before 
the  murder  was  committed,  he  made  many  curious  inquiries 
about  the  Abbey  and  its  occupants,  and  walked  to  view  it 
several  times.     On  one  of  these  occasions  he  met  with  one 
of  the  female  servants,  and  insinuated  himself  into  familiar 
conversation  with  her,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inquired, 
in  an  apparently  careless  way,  about  the  mistress  of  the 
Abbey — and  particularly  as  to  what  part  slie  slept  in, 
whether  any  one  slept  near  her,  &c;  and  to  all  these 
queries,  which  the  servant  at  the  time  considered  were 
put  from  idle  curiosity,  he  obtained  full  information.   The 
morning  before  the  murder,  he  paid  his  bill  at  the  inn, 
and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  previously  sent  off  his  luggage  by  coach 
to  London.     Two  witnesses  proved  seeing  him  loitering 
in  the  evening  of  that  very  day  near  the  side  of  the  Abbey 
park,  through  the  railings  of  which  he  kept  earnestly 
peering  ;  and  that  he  started,  and  seemed  much  disturbed, 
on  perceiving  himself  observed  by  them.     After  a  while 
they  walked  on,  still  leaving  him  near  the  park,  slowly 
sauntering  about.     This  was  the  last  time  he  was  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and,  early  next  morning,  the  murder 
of  Miss  Fanshawe  was  discovered,  but,  in  the  great  excite- 
ment which  ensued,  by  a  most  singular  fatality,  no  person 
whatever  seemed  to  have  for  a  moment  thought  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar   and  his  suspicious  conduct.     Two 
days  only  after  the  execution  of  Eveleen,  the  landlord  of 
a  small  public-house  in  the  county  town  where  she  was 
tried,  came  forward,  and  made  the  following  deposition  to 
the  magistrates.     He  said  that,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  murder,  the  prisoner  Madden  came 
to  his  house,  and  asked  for  refreshment  in  a  private  room. 
He  appeared  exceedingly  exhausted,  his  clothes  being  torn 
and  bloody,  his  demeanour  excited  and  agitated,  and  his 
hands  and  face  had  several  small  gashes  upon  them.     He 
(the  landlord)  showed  Madden  into  a  private  room,  and 
brought  him  water  to  wash  with,  &c.;  and,  on  asking 
Madden  how  it  was  that  a  gentleman,  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
had  got  into  such  a  state,  received  for  reply  that  he 
(Madden)  was  a  commercial  traveller,  staying  at  an  hotel 
of  the  town,  and  that  he  had  been  out  all  the  previous 
night  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  where  he  had  quarrelled  with 
.  some  of  the  inmates,  and  in  the  fight,  or  general  scuffle, 
which  ensued,  he  had  been  ill-treated  in  the  way  in  which 
he  then  appeared;  that  liquor  had  been  forced  down  his 
throat!  so  as  to  throw  him  into  an  insensible  9tate  until 


about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that,  when  he 
then  recovered,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  house  with- 
out further  molestation.     He  said  as  he  had  not  been 
robbed,  he  should  take  no  measures  against  the  people 
who  had  ill-treated  him,  on  account  of  the  exposure  any 
proceeding  would  subject  him  to;   and  added  that  the 
reason  of  his  calling  at  the  deponent's  house  was,  that  be 
was  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his  hotel  in  such  a  state;  for 
he  was  well  known  there,  and  to  many  parties  in  the 
town,  and  if  his  conduct  got  to  the  ears  of  the  firm  for 
whom  he  travelled,  he  should  be  dismissed  in  conseqaenee 
— and  that,  if  the  landlord  would  privately  get  his  clothe 
cleaned,  mended,  &o.,  and  keep  the  affair  secret,  he  would 
liberally  reward  him.     He,  the  deponent,  fully  believed 
this  plausible  story,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  got  Madden's 
apparel  cleaned  and  repaired;  and  the  latter  paid  his  ex- 
penses, and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for  his  trouble 
and  kindness,  and  as  he  did  so,  laughed,  and  observed  that 
if  he  got  into  a  similar  scrape  again,  lie  should  know 
to  whom  to  apply  for  friendly  aid.  Madden  then  departed. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  story  of  Miss  Fanshawe's  morder 
reached  deponent,  but  not  for  one  moment  did  be  think 
of  Madden  in  connection  with  it;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Eveleen  O'Neill's  execution,  and  the  universal  spread  of  a 
belief  in  her  innocence,  that  the  suspicion  arose  in  bis 
mind  that  Madden  was  the  guilty  one.     The  grounds  for 
it  were,  that  his  (the  deponent's)  public-house  was  not  onlj 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  on  the  direct  road  to  the 
Abbey;  and,  consequently,  on  quitting  the  Abbey,  Mad- 
den would  find  his  house  the  first  and  roost  convenient  of 
any  to  call  at  and  arrange  his  dress,  &c.    Joining  this 
assumption  to  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Madden's  hands 
and  face  being  gashed  and  bloody,  as  well  as  his  clothes 
(which  he  now  believed  to  have  been  done  in  the  death 
struggle  of  Miss  Fanshawe),  he  felt  so  morally  satisfied 
that  his  former  guest  was  the  murderer,  that  he  forth- 
with went  to  the  magistrates,  and  made  the  aforesaid 
deposition. 

The  authorities  were  satisfied  that  thelandlord'sstorygave 
sufficient  grounds  to  justify  them  in  apprehending  and  exam- 
ining Madden;  but  the  question  was  where  to  capture  bim. 
It  was  no  difficult  task  to  identify  him  with  the  mdividaal 
who  had  been  sojourning  at  the  village;  though,.unfortu- 
nate1y,this  afforded  no  clue  to  his  present  whereabouts.  But, 
lo!  even  while  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  the  iden- 
tical individual  himself  came  into  court  to  complain  against 
some  blackguard  fellow  of  the  town  for  assaulting  him. 
The  landlord  challenged  him  at  once;  but  Madden  posi- 
tively denied  ever  having  seen  him,  and  asserted  that  it 
was  an  utter  mistake,  for  he  had  only  been  a  few  days  in 
the  town,  and  had  never  visited  it  before.     His  name, 
moreover,   he   said  was  not  Madden,  but  Barkwortk 
Nevertheless,  on  the  landlord  making  oath  that  the 
stranger  was  the   identical  person  who  paid  him  so 
mysterious  a  visit  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  the 
magistrates  felt  themselves  justified  in  placing  him  m 
custody,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  be  remanded  until 
evidence  was  procured  on  both  sides.     On  this  Madden 
became  quite  furious,  and  naturally  demanded  to  know  on 
what  charge  they  proposed  to  apprehend  himP      When 
informed,  on  a  suspicion  of  having  committed  murder,  he 
gave  a  violent  start,  turned  very  pale,  and  ejaculated 
several  rapid  expressions  of  terror.     These  damning  symp- 
toms were  not  lost  on  the  magistrates,  and  without  grant- 
ing any  further  hearing  at  the  time,  they  closely  confined 
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him  for  examination  at  a  future  day.  A  few  hours  elicited 
the  fact  that  a  stranger,  calling  himself  Roderick  Madden, 
had  been  staying  at  the  village  inn;  and  a  host  of  people 
who  had  known  him  there,  attended  at  his  re-examination, 
and  identified  him.  On  this,  finding  it  vain  to  deny  his 
Identity,  he  boldly  confessed  that  he  was  the  person  who, 
under  the  name  of  Roderick  Madden,  had  been  staying  at 
the  village  inn,  and  that  he  was  also  truly  the  person  whom 
the  landlord  related  to  have  called  at  his  house  in  the  state 
described. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  a  most  important  and 
darkly  suspicious  fact,  tending  to  the  crimination  of  the 
accused,  was  unexpectedly  brought  forward,  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  from  the  village  recollecting  that  he  had  seen 
the  very  dagger  with  which  Miss  Fanshawe  had  been 
murdered,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  prisoner  during 
his  stay  at  the  inn.  To  this  startling  deposition  Madden 
replied  by  a  contemptuous  denial  that  the  dagger  was  his, 
and  that  he  ever  possessed  one  of  any  description.  Little 
credit  was  given  to  this  denial ;  the  host  of  the  village 
inn  himself  stating  that  he  had  some  recollection  of  seeing 
such  a  weapon  in  his  guest's  possession,  but  could  not 
swear  to  the  circumstance.  Ilowever,  the  other  villager 
very  circumstantially  described  the  time  and  place  where 
he  saw  it,  and  was  considered  a  roan  of  unquestionable 
veracity. 

When  the  accused  was  called  upon  to  explain  how  he 
had  spent  the  time  which  elapsed  from  his  leaving  the 
village  inn,  ostensibly  to  go  to  London,  and  re-appearing 
in  the  condition  described  by  the  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  in  the  county  town,  he  replied,  in  a  disdainful  tone, 
that  he  should  decline  saying  where  or  how  ho  had  spent 
the  interval ;  and  while  he  even  readily  admitted  that  the 
tale  he  told  the  landlord  of  his  attire  being  bloody,  &c, 
from  a  quarrel  in  a  brothel,  was  false,  yet  he  doggedly  in- 
sisted on  his  entire  innocence  of  Miss  Fanshawc's  murder, 
adding  that  he  could  distinctly  prove  an  alibi,  were  it  not 
that  he  liad  weighty  private  reasons  for  declining  to  do  so. 
This  was  all  the  defence  he  chose  to  make,  and  he  dis- 
dainfully refused  to  say  who  he  was  or  what  he  was.  The 
magistrates  eventually  committed  him  for  trial. 

The  witnesses  to  prove  the  wholo  of  the  above  evidence 
wore  duly  called  and  examined,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  failed  not  to  dwell  on  every  tittle  which  went 
towards  establishing  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  He  re- 
called each  suspicious  fact,  contending  that  Madden's 
residence  at  the  village  was  obviously  to  obtain  covert 
intelligence  concerning  Miss  Fanshawe's  Abbey,  &c,  on 
which  the  prisoner  proceeded  to  effect  his  diabolical  design. 
He  observed  that  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  was 
very  complete,  and  some  of  its  links  supplied  in  a  manner 
truly  providential.  The  motive  for  the  deed  was  at  pre- 
sent only  known  to  the  prisoner  himself ;  but  it  might'  have 
been  revenge,  or  robbery,  or  some  other  object  impossiblo 
to  be  guessed  at.  Whatever  it  was,  very  evidently  the 
murderer  was  frightened  prematurely  away  by  the  approach 
of  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  who,  by  a  most  lamentable 
ease  of  human  fallibility,  had,  but  a  few  months  before, 
been  tried  and  condemned  in  that  very  court. 

When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  Madden,  who  employed 
no  counsel,  repeated  in  substance  little  more  than  what  he 
had  alleged  before  the  magistrates,  still  denying  the  dagger 
to  have  been  hi*— still  insisting,  most  strenuously,  and  even 
fiercely,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  aware  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote  chance 


of  an  acquittal,  but  spoke  unfalteringly,  and  in  turns  sur- 
veyed both  judge,  jury,  and  spectators,  calmly  and  sternly, 
while  his  lip  curled  in  undisscmbled  scorn  and  defiance. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  very  briefly  rejoined,  alluded 
to  tho  fact  of  the  "  desperately  wicked  prisoner"  being  an 
avowed  atheist,  and  confidently  awaited  the  coming  verdict. 
The  judge  clearly  and  impartially  summed  up,  and  pointed 
out  that  this,  like  the  former  trial  for  the  same  offence, 
was  supported  wholly  by  circumstantial  and  inferential 
evidence.  T ho  j ury  retired,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes- 
with  a  verdict  of 4I  Guilty." 

Nobody  was  cither  surprised  or  sorry.  Not  an  atom 
of  sympathy  did  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man  create  in  any 
human  breast.  Partly,  this  was  doubtless  attributable  to 
his  character  and  demeanour,  but  still  more  so  to  the  vin- 
dictive feeling  which  people  indulged  in  towards  him,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  legal  murder  of  poor  Eveleen. 
Undauntedly  did  ho  receive  his  awful  sentence  ;  and  when 
the  judge  earnestly  besought  him  to  devote  the  little  span  of 
life  yet  his,  to  repentance  and  seeking  Divine  forgiveness, 
a  low,  hollow,  fiend-like  laugh  of  derision,  at  such  an  idea, 
broke  from  his  lips.  Hideously,  indeed,  did  that  laugh 
sound  on  every  car,  and  tremendous  were  the  thoughts  it 
generated  in  reflective  breasts. 

Soon  as  placed  in  his  cell,  he  said  he  had  but  one  favour 
to  ask,  which  was  permission  for  one  friend  of  his  to  visit 
him  ere  his  execution.  The  authorities  assented  ;  and,  pen 
and  paper  being  given  him,  he  addressed  a  note  to  a  female 
residing  at  a  town  some  twenty  miles  distant,  urgently 
requesting  her  immediately  to  come  to  him.  The  note  he 
signed  ' '  James  May,"  and  he  explained  this  by  saying  that 
she  knew  him  by  no  other  name,  and  that  he  beliovcd  she  was 
quite  unaware  of  Roderick  Madden,  the  condemned,  being 
the  same  person. as  her  friend.  The  note  was  sent  express 
to  the  party,  who  proved  to  be  a  fashionable  prostitute, 
who  had  been  staying  a  few  months  at  the  town.  She 
expressed  extreme  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  and  set  off 
forthwith  to  visit  her  quondam  companion.  On  meeting, 
little  emotion  was  expressed  on  either  side;  and  after  a  very 
brief  interview,  in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  the  woman 
departed,  but  not  before  Madden  had  obtained  permission 
for  her  to  sec  him  once  more  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution.  Accordingly,  at  four  a.m.  of 
the  appointed  day,  she  punctually  applied  for  admission 
to  his  cell,  and  was  at  once  conducted  thither,  where  were 
already  assembled  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  sheriff,  all 
anxiously  begging  him  to  make  a  confession. 

"  After  she  has  been,  I  will,"  significantly  replied  he. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  only  words  which  passed 
between  the  pair  were — 

"  Well,  Emily,"  cried  Madden,  in  a  cool,  easy  way, 
**  you  are  faithful  to  your  promise.  I've  nothing  .to  say  to 
you,  but  am  glad  you  are  come,  just  to  bid  me  farewell. 
We  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth;  and  as  to  Heaven  and 
Hell, I  believe  in  neither."  Then  he  briskly  added, "  Gome; 
one  last  kiss,  and  good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  female,  who  was  quite  unmoved. 
So  saying,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  joined 
her  lips  to  his  in  a  long,  clinging  kiss.  This  done,  she 
at  once  departed,  without  having  exhibited  the  slightest 
trace  of  feeling.  When  she  was  gone,  Madden  called  for 
pen  and  paper,  saying  he  would  write  his  confession.  They 
were  supplied,  and  he  began  to  write  rapidly.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  observed  to  change  colour,  while  his  hand 
trembled  very  much.  This  agitation,  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
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increased  to  web  a  degree  that  the  pen  fell  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp,  and  he  himself  would  have  sunk  on  the  floor 
had  not  those  around  supported  him.  His  face  became 
quite  block,  and  a  greenish  foam  issued  from  his  lips  ;  his 
eyes  distended  fearfully,  and  his  frame  writhed  in  agonis- 
ing convulsions.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  he  was 
able  to  gasp,  with  a  final  effort— 

"  My  father  lied,  for  I  have  cheated  the  gallows  at  last !' ' 

Then  his  struggles  gradually  subsided,  and  he  lay  a  re- 
volting corpse,  having  died  from  the  effects  of  poison. 

The  unfinished  confession  was  found  to  be  as  follows:— 

"  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  he  dead,  and  I  now  write  all 
I  wish  to  say;  and,  whatever  my  life  has  been,  and  whatever 
my  religious  notions  are,  all  men  may  believe  every  word  I 
here  write  to  be  the  solemn  troth. 

"  I  am  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe,  and  I 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  murdered  her.  The  night 
■he  was  murdered  I  was  many  miles  distant;  and  this  I 
could  have  proved  on  my  trial,  but  I  could  not  have  done 
so  without  confessing  that  I  was  engaged  that  night  in  com- 
mitting a  murder;  but  where  or  on  whom  will  never  be  known. 
My  hands  were  out  in  the  death-grapple,  and  my  clothes 
smeared  with  blood.*  As  to  the  witnesses  who  asserted  they 
saw  me  lurking  about  the  Abbey  grounds,  they  either  wil- 
fully lied,  or  were  mistaken  by  my  resemblance  to  another. 
The  dagger  with  which  Miss  Fanshawe  was  murdered  really 
was  mine,  although  I  denied  it  on  my  trial,  being  desirous 
to  make  the  best  of  my  chance  of  acquittal  As  deposed  on 
my  trial,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  about  me ;  but  I 
lost  it  a  week  before  the  murder  was  committed,  near  to 
the  Abbey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  real  murderer  had 
picked  it  up,  and  used  it  as  the  instrument  of  the  deed. 

"What  my  real  name,  rank,  or  country  is — who  I  am, 
or  what  I  have  been — I  will  not  tell.  That  secret,  and 
many  others,  perish  with  me.'1 

[At  this  place  the  handwriting  began  to  waver,  and  became 
illegible,  in  consequence  of  the  poison  having  attacked  his 
vitals.  Wo  subjoin  all  tho  fragmentary  portion  that  could 
be  deciphered.] 

"I  defy  him.  .  •  •  Lady  Helena  burned  them, and 
my  mistress.  •  .  .  She  it  was  who  risked  mo  in  the 
cell  and  gave  mo  poison." 

Thoroughly  detestable  a  villain  as  the  suicide  avowed  him- 
self to  be,  the  authorities  saw  too  much  reason  to  believe 
the  confession.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  measures  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  woman  who  had  conveyed  the  poison 
to  him,  for,  independently  of  the  suspicion  attaching  to  her  as 
his  accomplice  and  mistress,  a  very  intense  ouriosity  was 
felt  to  ascertain  in  what  ingenious  fashion  she  had  managed 
to  convey  the  poison  to  him,  for  it  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  she  could  nave  done  it  unobserved  by  all  present,  as 
they  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  both,  and  watched  every 
motion  during  the  brief  interview. 

It  was  found  that  she  had  decamped  from  the  town  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  prison;  and  a  whole  month  elapsed 
•re  she  was  apprehended,  at  Chester,  by  an  officer  who  recog- 
nised her  from  the  "Que  and  Cry. '  *  On  being  interrogated, 
she  stoutly  denied  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  Madden, 
but  freely  admitted  that  she  it  was  who  gave  him  the  poison 
on  their  final  interview  on  the  morning  of  execution ;  and 
the  following  was  the  explanation  she  gave  of  tho  manner 
of  its  being  conveyed:-* 

She  said  that  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  poison, 
bit  it  via  a  red  liquid,  given  Into  her  keeping  by  the 


prisoner  tome  months  before  his  arrest,  with  injunctions 
carefully  to  preservo  it  for  him,  for  some  day  he  expected 
it  would  be  useful.  She  continued,  that  she  placed  the 
small  flit  bottle  containing  It  under  her  tongue,  and  that 
when  she  kissed  him  at  parting,  while  their  lips  clung  toge- 
ther, they  partially  opened  their  mouths,  and  so  passed  the 
bottle  from  one  ty>  the  other,  without  the  least  difficulty  or 
risk  of  discovery.  This  plan,  she  said,  had  been  arranged 
by  him,  and  whispered  to  her  at  their  first  interview,  with- 
out being  overheard  by  the  turnkey  in  the  cell.  Ones  in 
his  mouth,  he  easily  drew  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  swallowed 
the  liquid,  and  retained  the  bottle  until  the  moment  when 
his  death  convulsion  began. 

She  declared  that  she  did  not  know  anything  whatever  of 
his  real  name,  profession,  or  connections ;  but  said  that  he 
had  always  command  of  considerable  wealth. 


p  a  n  t  in. 
As  the  reader  has  seen,  two  trials  for  the  murder  of  Misi 
Fanshawe  had  resulted  in  the  legal  murder  of  Evelecn 
O'Neill,  and  in  tho  suicide  of  the  condemned  $oi-ditant  Mad- 
den ;  yet  both  of  thetn  were  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  they  had  been  found  guilty  by  an  English  jury.  The 
confession  of  Madden,  instead  of  casting  any  light  on  the 
affair — instead  of  giving  an  indice  to  the  real  culprit,  only 
seemed  to  enrap  the  deed  in  the  blacker  obscurity.  People 
who  bad  first  very  stoutly  maintained  the  absolute,  unques- 
tionable guilt  of  poor  Evelecn,  and  next  that  of  Roderick 
Madden,  had  received  a  frightful  lesson  of  the  utter  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment,  when  resting  on  merely  circum- 
stantial evidence ;  and  now,  after  there  had  been  a  double 
trial,  the  question  still  was — only  more  intricate,  myste- 
rious, and  inexplicable  than  ever — "  Who  did  m 
Diced  r* 

No  fewer  than  forty-and-four  years  swelled  the  sum  of  Urns 
past,  and  still  did  that  thrilling  problem  remain  unsolved.  The 
judges,  the  juries,  the  witnesses,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
spectators  were  gone  to  their  account — the  old  Abbey  itself 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  mo-Jern  mansion  reared  in  its  site; 
and  the  whole  of  the  marvellous  circumstances  connected 
with  tho  "  Double  Trial"  were  now  fast  becoming  matter 
oflocal  tradition  only,  being  occasionally  related  by  hoary 
headed  grandsires  to  a  listening  circle  around  the  Christinas 
fire,  as  a  fearful  mystery  which  happened  when  they  vers 
young,  and  which  they  now  could  safely  aver  never  wouM 
be  cleared  up  on  earth. 

One  fine  summer  morning  in  18 — ,  tho  minister  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  county  town  received  an  urgent  summons 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  an  old  beggar  woman,  who  had  ar- 
rived there  a  few  days  previously,  and  now  lay  dying  in  s 
miserable  lodging,  lie  complied  with  the  request;  sad, 
on  seeing  her,  was  astounded  by  learning  from  her  own 
feeble  lips  that  he  was  called  to  become  the  repository  of 
most  awful  revelations.  She  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  one,  moreover,  who  was  ema- 
oiated  by  disease  and  want,  until  she  looked  more  like  a 
resuscitated  mummy  than  anything  else.  She  lay  coiled 
in  a  heap  of  filthy  rags,  and  was  evidently  at  tho  last  stage 
of  existence.  Startling,  indeed,  were  the  very  first  words 
she  uttered. 

"More  than  forty  years,"  said  she,  "I  have  been  a 
ohild  of  Hell !  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to  mo  about  mj 
soul's  salvation,  for  that's  out  of  tho  question ;  but " 

"  Ob, "  interrupted  the  ota^rinan,  deeply  ihocked,  "J 
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imploro  you  say  not  so ;  you  have,  perhaps,  only  a  few  fleet- 
ing minutes  to  lire,  and  — '' 

"I  know;  and  that's  why  I  wish  you  to  hear  me,  and  to 
writo  down  my  dying  words." 

The  substanoo  of  these  words  was  as  follows: — She  said 
that  forty-four  years  bygone,  she  bad  lived  as  ladies'  maid  with 
Miss  Fanshawe,  of  Abbey;  and  that  lady  having  seve- 

ral times  scolded  and  threatened  to  discharge  her  for  grosi 
neglect  of  her  duties,  an  awful  spirit!  of  revenge  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  she  determined  to  murder  her  mistress. 
While  pondering  the  matter  over,  she  bippeued  to  find  a 
digger  (that  left  by  Roderick  Madden)  near  to  the  park 
palinga.  About  a  week  afterwards,  she  murdered  her  mis- 
tress  with  this  very  dagger,  and  being  disturbed  l>y  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  Eveleen  O'Neill,  who  had  heard 
the  death-struggle,  she  hurried  back  to  her  own  ohambcr, 
leaving  the  dagger  behind  her.  She  had  on  at  the  time 
only  a  thin  night-dress,  which,  being  sprinkled  with  blood, 
she  hid,  and,  hastily  washing  her  hands  and  face,  put  on  a 
cloan  one.  Then,  when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  butler, 
she  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in  rushing  to  tho  apartment 
of  the  murdered  lady,  and  was  loudest  of  any  in  her  outer'es 
and  h mentations.  She  said  that  when  she  saw  the  turn  the 
affair  had  taken,  by  shifting  all  suspicion  from  herself  to 
poor  Eveleen,  she  no  longer  felt  any  fear  of  detection.  She 
availed  herself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  burn  her  gory 
night-dress,  which  she  easily  effected  at  tho  kitchen  fire 
during  the  great  confusion  of  the  morning.     Sho  actually 
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had  the  hardihood  to  attend  tho  trial  of  Eveleen;  and  when 
tho  counsel  for  the  latter  uttered  tho  remarkable  expression 
that  perhaps  the  real  murderer  was  then  present,  she  felt 
ready  to  die  away,  but  soon  recovered — andshe  afterwards  be- 
held tho  execution  of  Eveleen  without  experiencing  an  atom 
of  remorse,  either  for  her  death  or  that  of  the  first  victim. 
From  that  time  forward,  she,  in  her  own  words,  became 
and  continued  emphatically  * '  a  child  of  Hell !"  Very  soon 
after  Eveloen's  execution,  she  married  a  soldier,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  India.  Subsequently  she  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  oommitted  sin  upon  sin,  and 
wicked  deed  upon  wicked  deed,  beyond  the  capability  of  her 
memory  to  sum  up.  At  length  she  felt  an  irresistible 
prompting  to  drag  her  worn-out  frame  to  the  locality  of  her 
first  fearful  crime;  and  there  finding  herself  nigh  unto  death, 
she  determined  to  unburthen  herself  of  a  relation  of  that 
deed,  and  accordingly  did  so  as  related. 

Her  confession  was  read  over  to  her  by  the  clergyman, 
in  the  presence  of  two  hastily-summoned  neighbouring  ma- 
gistrates, and  she  declared  that  it  was  true  in  every  respect. 
A  few  minutes  afterward?,  her  soul  fled  to  its  dread 
account. 

Reader !  not  one  word  of  comment  do  we  presume  to 
mako  on  the  •■  string*,  eventful  history"  we  havo,  however 
unworthily,  related.  We  feel  that  to  append  a  "  moral," 
after  the  approved  fable-book  fashion,  were  an  insult  to 
your  intelligence. 


THERE   AND   BACK   AGAIN. 

A  NEW  8ENTIMEKTAL  JOURNEY, 

'  BY    JAMES    AUGUSTUS    ST.    JOHN, 

Author  of  "History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,"  "Margaret  Ravenscrofl,"  "Egypt  and  Mohammed  AH,"  &e. 

(Continued  from  page  738.^ 
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When  we  had  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  some 
time,  the  Captain  oame  in,  and  endeavoured  to  join 
us;  but  he  was  too  restless  to  succeed,  lie  resem- 
bled a  tiger  in  his  cage,  and  was  constantly  jumping 
up,  pacing  to  and  fro,  looking  now  out  at  the  door, 
and  now  at  the  window,  calling  in  his  wife,  then  send- 
in*  her  out  again,  and,  in  short,  exhibiting  every  pos- 
sible token  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  He  soon  informed 
us  he  had  some  business  to  transact  in  the  town ; 
and,  desiring  we  would  enjoy  ourselves  till  his  return, 
went  oat.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  Not  so  the 
Bey.  He  seemed  to  have  a  particular  attachment  to 
the  man,  and  always  regarded  his  weather-beaten,  scowl- 
ing physiognomy  with  a  smile  of  grateful  delight. 
This  was  an  enigma  to  me,  until  Ali,  to  relieve  me 
from  my  perplexity,  entered  into  a  sort  of  explanation. 

"  I  was  born,"  said  he,  "  in  the  same  town  with  Mo- 
hammed Ali,1  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  although 
some  years  younger  than  he,  circumstances  once  placed 
us  iu  a  position  in  which  we  became  attached  to  each 
other.  His  destiny,  however,  conducted  him  to  Egypt, 
where  he  has  acquired  sovereign  power,  while  mine, 
far  more  modest,  commended  me  to  the  favour  of  the 
8ultau,  in  whose  service  I  gained  considerable  wealth 
and  distinction.  At  the  proper  age  I  married  a  wife — 
only  one — and  we  lived  together,  in  much  felicity,  in  a 


beautiful  little  palace  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  God  gave  me  several 
children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  grew  up  around  me 
happy  and  contented. 

"  I  had  seen  much  action  in  my  life,  and  fought  in 
battle,  and  toiled  long  and  earnestly  in  the  service  of 
the  Sultan.  The  time  marked  by  nature  had  now  ar- 
rived for  gathering  up  my  feet  under  the  skirts  of  con- 
tent, and  looking  forward  to  an  old  age  of  peace.  Fortune 
could  do  no  more  for  me.  My  wife  and  I  were  with- 
out ambition.  Our  sons  were  in  public  employments, 
and  our  daughters  happy,  sitting  on  the  divans  of 
quietness  in  their  father's  harem.  With  us  you  know 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  incomplete  without  a  garden ; 
and,  as  of  all  men,  I  am  the  fondest  of  trees  and 
flowers,  in  which  my  wife  resembles  me,  I  had  taken 
care  to  lay  out  tho  large  piece  of  ground  surround- 
ing my  palace,  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  At 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  we  had  tulips,  and  jas- 
mines, and  hyacinths,  and  anemones,  and  violets,  and 
roses ;  and  there  were  lakes  and  ponds,  on  which  floated 
an  abundance  of  lotuses  and  lilies. 

"  Near  one  of  those  ponds  stood  a  little  kiosk,  fur- 
nished with  divans  and  cushions  of  pink  silk.  Here, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  retired  with  my  wife,  to 
talk  and  smoke.  Sometimes  she  would  embroider, 
sometimes  she  would  sing  to  me,  and  sometimes  sho 
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would  tell  stories  very  amusing,  and  very  long.  When, 
tired  of  listening,  I  would  lay  my  bead  on  her  lap, 
and  fall  asleep,  and  she  would  fan  me  with  a  palm 
leaf,  and  keep  my  face  cool ;  so  that  I  was  intensely 
happy. 

"  While  leading  this  peaceful  life,  I  had  one  day  a 
letter  brought  to  me  from  Mohammed  Ali,  which  at 
once  changed  the  whole  colour  of  my  fate.  It  re- 
ferred to  other  letters  which  he  said  he  had  written, 
and  was  worded  ambiguously,  so  that  it  might  almost 
be  inferred,  from  several  of  the  expressions,  that  I 
had  also  written  to  him,  complaining  of  the  Sultan  and 
wishing  myself  in  Egypt.  There  was  no  truth  in  this; 
but  the  messenger  who  brought  me  the  letter  at  the 
same  time  informed  me  it  had  come  through  the  Divan, 
where  it  had  been  opened  and  read.  '  I  advise  you,' 
said  he, '  to  provide  immediately  for  your  safety,  since 
your  head  is  now  as  loose  on  your  shoulders  as  an 
autumnal  acorn  in  its  cup.' 

"  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  another  slave  came  in 
great  haste  to  say  that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  taken 
possession  of  my  house,  and  that  I  must  fly  immediately 
if  I  would  save  my  life.  Night  was  fortunately  com- 
ing on;  so,  kissing  my  wife,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
tears  and  grief,  I  quitted  the  garden  by  a  small  door, 
and,  making  my  way  towards  the  woods,  desired  Ka- 
foor,  the  slave,  who  now  stands  before  you,  to  return 
to  the  house,  and  come  again  to  me  at  midnight,  at  a 
well-known  spot,  which  I  indicated  to  him. 

"  Thus  were  my  days  of  happiness  brought  suddenly 
to  a  close.  I  felt  I  was  an  old  man;  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  dead  in  me.  I  could  look  forward  with 
no  pleasure  to  perils  and  wanderings,  and  sighed  only 
to  close  my  eyes  beside  my  wife,  and  pass  with  her  to 
Paradise ;  but  it  was  not  so  written,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self as  I  walked  through  the  woods,  God  knows  what 
is  best,  and  I  will  not  murmur. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  calm  in  the  night,  espe- 
cially when  your  way  lies  among  waving  trees,  and  is 
lighted  by  glimpses  of  moonlight,  descending  through 
breaks  in  the  foliage,  and  forming  here  and  tbcre  bril- 
liant patches  on  the  ground.  In  other  days  my  heart 
would  have  beaten  with  emotion  and  hope — I  should 
have  smiled  at  danger — I  should  have  anticipated  with 
rapture  the  occurrence  of  strife  and  contention,  the 
harbingers  of  distinction  and  power.  It  was  otherwise 
now.  The  habit  of  repose  had  unmanned  me,  and  in- 
stead of  looking  forward  to  coming  enjoyments,  my 
glances  all  receded  towards  sweet  moments  gone 
for  ever,  towards  days  of  excitement  and  glory,  which 
witnessed  my  ascent  from  obscurity  to  greatness. 

"The  path  I  had  chosen  led,  by  a  winding  descent,  to 
the  sea,  upon  the  rocky  margin  of  which  I  came  out 
some  hours  before  midnight.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
to  reflect  and  meditate.  How  many  thousands  had 
risen  and  fallen  like  me !  When  I  left  Cavalla  I  had 
not  fifty  piastres  in  my  purse.  But  I  had  risen,  I  had 
become  wealthy,  and  I  was  the  father  of  many  sons 
and  daughters,  and  my  situation  in  the  empire  had 
been  full  of  honour.  An  eclipse  had  now  come  over 
me,  and  I  was  hiding  behind  a  cloud,  dense  enough 
to  conceal  me  from  my  best  friends. 

"  The  sea  extended  its  vast  level  before  me,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  on  it.  What  beauty,  what  calm, 
what  infinite  grandeur  and  tranquillity  I  Yet  the  sere- 
nity of  its  aspect  could  not  impart  composure  to  my  I 


mind,  agitated  by  worldly  cares,  and  longing  for  the 
repose  so  congenial  to  my  age." 


<c 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  BET'S   8TOET  CONTINUED. 

Exactly  at  midnight,  Kafoor  came  to  me,  bringing 
bad  news.  He  had  learned  from  my  eldest  son  that 
my  death  was  determined  on,  though,  in  consideration 
of  my  former  services,  and  also  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Sultan  had  determined  not  to  de- 
stroy my  family,  or  confiscate  my  property,  which  was 
to  be  bestowed  on  my  wife  and  children.  This  con- 
soled me  greatly ;  '  God  is  merciful,'  cried  I;  *  they 
will  at  least  not  be  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  my  wife !  where  will  she  be  found  when 
old  age  comes  upon  her  P  Who  will  care  for  her ;  who 
will  protect  her  ?'  Kafoor  had  brought  me  some  food, 
tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  a  small  carpet  for  prayer.  I 
went  to  a  little  stream  close  by,  and  when  I  had  knelt 
and  prayed,  I  took  the  bread  and  the  meat,  and  ate  of 
it.  Then  I  drank  some  water  from  the  stream,  after 
which  Kafoor  filled  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  I  sat 
down  and  smoked,  and  blesssed  God  that  so  much  was 
still  left  me.  I  desired  Kafoor  to  sit  down  on  the 
carpet  beside  me ;  but  he  said,  ( I  am  your  slave,  and 
that  must  not  be.' 

"  And  so  he  continued  to  stand  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  though  he  talked  and  was  merry,  and 
sought  to  cheer  me  by  his  stories  and  anecdotes. 
Some  time  before  dawn  he  left  me,  promising  to  return 
the  following  night,  and  to  bring  along  with  him  my 
sou,  and,  if  possible,  my  wife,  who  loved  mc,  and  desired 
to  share  my  misfortunes.  I  spent  the  day  in  a  cleft 
in  the  rocks,  far  from  the  water-side,  where  I  could 
smoke  in  peace,  without  fear  of  being  discovered. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  by  wise  men  that  the  world 
never  appears  so  beautiful  as  at  the  moment  of  death, 
when  it  puts  on  all  its  loveliness  and  fascination,  and 
smiles,  and  looks  gay  and  sunny,  like  a  woman  who 
has  loved  you  <but  has  ceased  to  do  so,  and  wishes  to 
break  your  heart  at  parting !  My  experience  will,  in 
some  respects,  bear  out  this  view.  Death  seemed  near 
at  hand.  From  all  things  around  me  a  sort  of  mist 
had  cleared  off,  and  left  them  bathed  in  serenity  and 
splendour.  I  fancied  I  had  never  seen  the  blue  sky, 
or  the  rocks  and  trees,  or  the  sparkling  streams,  or  the 
glassy  sea,  or  the  golden  sunshine,  before.  Earth  ap- 
peared to  be  translated  into  Heaven,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment  just  as  my 
eyes  were  about  to  close  upon  it  for  ever.  Many,  per* 
haps,  will  not  agree  with  me;  but  I  thought  the  barren 
rocks,  as  they  soared  majestically  and  clove  the  firma- 
ment, were  as  beautiful  as  the  most  lovely  meadow, 
sprinkled  with  wild  flowers,  and  watered  by  running 
brooks.  Eagles,  weary  with  traversing  Asia  Minor  or 
the  sea,  rested  here  and  there  on  their  grey  summits ; 
and  smaller  birds,  regardless  of  those  sultans  of  the 
air,  stationed  themselves  near  me  in  the  trees  and 
copses,  and  sang  like  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise ! 

"  At  the  sight  and  feeling  of  all  this,  my  heart  over- 
flowed with  gratitude,  and  I  said,  '  God  is  great.  What 
matters  it  if  I  terminate  my  pilgrimage  now  ? '  But  then 
the  thought  of  my  wife  and  children  came  over  me,  and  I 
longed  for  the  return  of  night,  that  it  might  bring  Ka- 
foor with  news  of  my  family.  Never  did  my  pipe  appear 
to  me  00  great  a  friend;  IfuieditagainajidfttaiiLantL 
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with  flint  and  steel,  and  bits  of  dry  wood,  lighted  it  as 
often  as  I  required.  All  the  associations  of  domestic 
life  clustered  about  it ;  my  wife,  my  children,  my  gar- 
dens, my  palace — all  the  enjoyments  I  had  ever  tasted — 
dashed  and  chequered  with  sorrows — few,  indeed,  but 
real — such  as  the  loss  of  beloved  children,  and  dear 
friends.  No  sooner  had  evening  come  on  than  I  rolled 
up  my  carpet,  and,  with  my  pipe  and  tobacco,  de- 
scended towards  the  place  of  rendezvous  with 
Kafoor. 

"  It  was  in  an  evil  moment  that  I  did  so.  Scarcely 
had  I  entered  the  woods  when  I  heard  a  shout,  and  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet. 
The  pursuers  were  on  my  track !  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Run  far  I  could  not,  and  to  have  defended  myself 
would  have  been  impossible.  Nothing  remained,  there- 
fore, but  to  take  the  chances  of  concealment;  so  as 
there  was  fortunately  a  torrent  at  hand,  I  descended 
into  it,  and  crept  beneath  a  jutting  rock,  where  I  stood 
knee-deep  in  water.  Of  the  soldiers,  who  were  nu- 
merous," some,  who  were  on  horseback,  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  woods,  while  others  alighted,  tied 
their  horses  to  trees,  and  searched  about  for  me  on 
foot.  Why  should  they  have  been  eager  to  discover 
me  ?  I  had  never  injured  one  of  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  inexplicable  faults  of  man,  that  when  a 
fellow-creature  becomes  obnoxious  to  authority,  all  his 
neighbours  not  only  desert  him,  but  co-operate  eagerly 
in  hunting  down  his  life.  Of  course  the  secret  is  that 
they  expect  to  rise  by  his  fall.  But,  independently  of 
this,  there  is  an  excitement  in  pursuing  the  unfor- 
tunate, in  co-operating  with  destroyers,  in  bringing 
death  and  desolation  into  a  family,  in  levelling  the  dis- 
tinguished and  the  noble  with  the  earth ! 

"  That  you  see  me  here,  is  a  proof  I  was  not  dis- 
covered. The  search,  however,  continued  long;  but  at 
last,  despairing  of  success,  they  retreated  towards  Con- 
stantinople. I  ascended  from  the  stream,  and,  chilled 
at  once  by  the  water  and  the  night  air,  proceeded  in 
great  melancholy  and  depression,  and  repeated  pa- 
roxysms of  terror,  towards  the  rock  of  meeting.  When 
Kafoor  came,  he  was  for  some  time  silent.  Sorrow 
had  swallowed  np  his  voice.  At  length  I  said  to  him, 
'  God  is  great.  Let  me  know  the  worst.  They  have 
killed  my  wife,  and  my  sons,  and  my  daughters,  and 
there  is  no  one  left  to  me  but  thee !' 

"As  he  saw  that  I  had  set  before  myself  the  full  oup 
of  calamity,  and  that  he  oould  spare  me  the  drinking 
of,  at  least,  a  part  of  it,  he  grew  more  cheerful,  and 
said — '  My  master,  it  is  not  so.  But  your  wife  is 
guarded,  so  that  she  cannot  come  to  you,  and  she  and 
your  daughters  melt  away  in  tears,  and  your  sons  are 
grief -stricken,  because  the  Sultan's  power  is  upon  them, 
and  they  cannot  perform  their  duty  to  God  and  you. 
But  this  is  what  has  been  determined :  A  ship  of  the 
Franks  will  set  sail  to-morrow  from  Stamboul,  and  will 
pass  along  this  coast,  and  at  night  will  let  down  a 
boat,  and  come  hither  for  you  and  me.  Gold  and 
jewels  have  been  put  on  board,  and  with  them  we 
shall  make  our  way  to  Frankestan,  and  thence  to 
Egypt,  where  we  shall  enjoy  many  happy  days  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pasha/ 

" '  But  my  wife  V  cried  I. 

" '  She  must  remain  at  Stamboul,'  answered  Kafoor, 
•  till  your  sons  find  it  practicable  to  place  her  on 
board  another  ship,  and  send  her  to  you.' 


"In  schemes  and  plans  for  the  future  we  passed  the 
night,  and  the  day  following  I  concealed  myself  as  be* 
fore,  though  in  a  different  place.  The  ship  of  the 
Franks  came  on  the  following  night,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon.  But  -some  suspicion  appeared  to  have  been 
excited  at  Stamboul,  for  several  caiques  followed  in  its 
track,  and  watched  it,  and  prevented  all  communica- 
tion with  the  shore.  The  captain,  therefore,  sailed 
far  out  to  sea,  and  disappeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon ;  and  I  thought  he  had  deserted  me  for  ever. 
Then^I  wept— for  life,  after  all,  is  sweet — and  I  trem- 
bled at  the  apprehension  of  falling  iuto  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  Sultan.  Kafoor,  however,  comforted  me, 
saying  that  the  captain  of  the  Franks  would  surely  re- 
turn, for  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  pledged 
himself  to  my  son  to  save  me,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

"  On  the  following  night  the  ship  returned,  and  made 
as  though  it  would  sail  back  to  Stamboul.  But  then, 
suddenly  altering  its  course,  it  steered  towards  the 
spot  where  we  lay  hidden.  Then  both  our  hearts 
leaped  with  joy,  and  we  saw  them  lower  a  boat,  and 
put  off.  But  we  were  not  then  to  be  delivered.  No 
sooner  had  the  boat  left  the  ship's  side  than  several 
caiques  appeared  between  it  and  the  land ;  upon 
which  the  men  returned  to  the  ship,  and,  making  all 
sail,  once  more  disappeared.  How  great  was  now  my 
grief.  I  tore  my  beard,  and  took  dust  and  threw  it 
on  my  head,  and  exclaimed,  '  How  wretched  art  thou, 
oh,  Ali,'  and  shed  abundance  of  tears.  But  Kafoor, 
buoyed  up  by  youthful  spirits,  comforted  me,  repeat- 
ing that  God  was  merciful,  and  that  all  would  yet  bo 
well.  Still  more  completely  to  destroy  my  hopes,  the 
third  night  set  in  with  a  dreadful  storm ;  the  moon 
and  the  stars  were  hidden,  and  the  waves  ran  howling 
along  the  shore  before  the  tempest,  their  heads  white 
with  foam,  and  the  heavy  spray  flying  over  them  like 
rain.  s  This,'  cried  Kafoor, '  is  the  very  night  of  our 
escape.  To  the  Franks  storms  are  familiar.  The 
captain  will  soon  be  here  with  the  ship,  his  boat  will 
bound  like  a  seafowl  over  the  waves,  and  he  will  de- 
liver us  in  spite  of  the  darkness  and  the  storm.* 

"  Long,  however,  did  we  wait,  talking  sadly  to  each 
other,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  waves  rose,  and  dashed  and  thundered  against 
the  caverned  shore.  At  length  we  heard  a  pistol- 
shot  on  the  waters;  and  Kafoor  bid  me  draw  my  own 
pistol,  and  fire.  It  was  enough.  Presently  we  heard 
voices  among  the  waves,  and  then  the  dark  figure  of 
the  boat  came  in  sight,  and  we  saw  for  a  moment 
the  glimmer  of  a  lantern  beneath  a  cloak. 

"  •  Come,  jump  in,*  cried  a  rough  sailor;  •  we  have 
had  some  trouble  to  find  out  your  berth ;  but  bear  a 
hand — there's  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

"  We  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  went  away  over  the 
duiky  waves,  through  the  rain  and  wind ;  now  tossed 
up  as  if  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  then  precipitated 
downward  into  a  gulf.  Presently,  however,  we  were 
on  board  the  ship,  sailing  through  the  tempestuous 
weather  towards  the  Dardanelles. 

"  Why  protract  my  narrative  ?  We  were  soon  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Turkey ;  and  the  voyage  to  the 
Egsean,  and  all  the  way  hither,  was  most  agreeable, 
and  in  the  very  same  ship  as  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  proceeding  to  Egypt  with  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
THE     VAL     d'aRNO, 

What  became  of  the  poor  Bey  I  shall  relate  here- 
after. 

Leghorn  is  probably,  in  itself,  a  dull  place ;  but  my 
stay  in  it  was  so  much  diversified  by  small  adventures—" 
some  pleasaut,  others  the  reverse — that  its  name  is 
always  to  me  fraught  with  innumerable  associations. 
The  inmates  of  my  hotel  were  a  little  world  in  them- 
selves. Not  a  soul  there-  had  led  a  peaceful  or  a 
stationary  life.  All  had  wandered  up  and  down  the 
earth — seeking  rest,  but  finding  none — and  had  come 
thither  in  search  of  fresh  excitement.  With  several 
of  these,  in  turn,  I  used  to  walk  out,  cijrar  in  mouth, 
to  the  great  square ;  and  there, beneath  the  broiling  sun, 
parade  to  and  fro,  listening  to  the  narratives  of  their 
lives,  which  were,  most  of  them,  extremely  curious. 
Some  were  men  of  dark  fortunes,  who  had  waded 
through  crime  and  guilt,  and  become  so  familiar  with 
them,  that  they  cared  not  to  put  on  the  semblance  of 
innocence;  others  were  weak,  and  had  been  merely 
led  astray  by  their  passions  or  follies;  while  a  third 
class  seemed  to  have  gone  through  the  world  almost 
unscathed,  either  by  its  corruptions  or  its  vicissitudes. 

I  had  always  had  a  pleasant  set  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  cities  of  the  Val  d'  Arao,  particularly  with 
Florence  and  Pisa,  where,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  are  to 
be  seen  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Spinello  Aretino. 
This  painter  had  always,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
been  a  romance  to  me.  In  my  tale  called  "  Lucifer," 
I  had  described  his  love  for  Beatrice  Daddi,  with  all 
its  incidents  and  results ;  and  I  now  desired  to  look 
on  those  creations  of  his  pencil  which  adorn  the  colon- 
nades of  tj>c  "  Holy  Field." 

With  a  companion  who  experienced  the  same  wish, 
I  started  early  in  the  morning  from  Leghorn,  in  a  com- 
fortable old  carriage,  in  which,  inside  and  out,  you 
might  have  stowed  a  dozen  people  at  leas>t. 

Autumn  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  poetical  in  Italy, 
and  it  had  now  painted  the  woods  and  fields  in  all  its  most 
gorgeous  colours.  These  the  untravelled  reader  may 
see  in  the  exquisite  landscapes  of  William  Linton,  who, 
with  rare  taste  and  genius,  has  brought  half  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north.  What  my  pen 
cannot  "effect,  his  pencil  has  accomplished.  To 
walk  through  his  studio  is  to  live  again  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  to  breathe  their  balmy  atmosphere,  and  bask 
beneath  their  sunny  skies.  Yet,  admirable  as  are  his 
works,  we  are  slow  as  a  people  to  recognise  their 
merits — chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  is  careful  not  to 
overstep  the  modesty  of  nature.  Content  with  being 
true,  he  leaves  to  others  the  glare  and  flutter  which 
attract  the  vulgar,  and  make  men's  fortunes.  But 
his  turn  will  come,  or  at  least  the  turn  of  his  works, 
when  he  shall  have  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
envy  or  neglect. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  autumn,  which,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Arno,  invests  itself  with  superb  tints,  and  drapes 
the  hills  and  hollows  with  glory.  Milton,  who  especially 
loved  this  season,  had  mused  and  meditated  here,  and 
stood  at  evening  on  the  top  of  Fesolc,  where,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  he  places  the  Tuscan  artist.  Every 
reader  remembers  the  glorious  passage  in  which  he 

describes  the  arms  of  Satan — 

"  His  ponderous  shield — 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  larpe,  and  round — 


Behind  him  east;  the  bread  circomferanee 
Hung  on  hit  shoulders  tike  the  moon,  whose  orb. 
Thro'  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eroning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotted  globe." 

Byron,  too,  and  Shelley,  had  wandered  throngft 
this  magic  valley,  and  illuminated  it  with  the  light  of 
their  poetry;  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  am  speaking,  other  names  were  more  present 
to  my  imagination,  chiefly  those  of  Machiavelli  and 
the  Medici.  About  this  river,  rendered  almost  s&crcd 
by  genius,  the  greatest  men  of  Italy  have  clustered. 
Dante  was  here,  and  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  others 
less  known,  perhaps,  in  the  North,  but  scarcely  tas 
dear  to  Italy.  Over  my  mind,  however,  none  of  luen 
ever  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway  as  MachiaTclli, 
whose  whole  life  was  one  contest  against  tyranny, 
who  revived  in  himself  the  spirit  of  ancient  R  me, 
and  who,  in  his  works,  has  bequeathed  to  all  ages  a 
preservative  against  despotism.  It  is,  I  think,  a  pe- 
culiar pleasure  to  gaee  upon  his  portrait,  full  of  thought 
and  genius,  and  to  remember  him  in  his  own  comitiy. 
By  the  exertion  of  a  rare  sagacity  he  penetrated  ii.to 
the  characters  of  kings  and  princes,  and  with  a  courn^c 
and  frankness  seldom  equalled,  has  revealed  their  arts 
and  machinations  to  the  world.  Frederick  the  Second 
of  Prussia — ironically,  I  suppose,  denominated  "il>c 
great,"  puffed  up  by  the  flattery  of  Voltaire  and  oilier 
literary  courtiers — imagined  himself  competent  to  eepe 
in  logic  and  political  science  with  the  great  Florentine 
secretary.  But  how  few  have  read  his  "Anti  Machiam," 
or  are  even  aware  that  he  wrote  it.  In  the  field  of 
battle  the  sophist  of  "Sans  Souaf"  might  have  route  J 
the  author  of  the  "Art  of  War,"  but  in  the  contest 
of  reason  and  argument  his  vast  inferiority  was  un- 
questionable. And  now,  where  was  the  spirit  of  iUi 
great  author?  Could  he  look  down  on  the  con- 
dition of  Tuscany  ?  Gould  he  see  the  death-like  sleep 
in  which  all  Italy  was  plunged  ? 

Advancing  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  after  a 
pleasant  drive,  we  arrived,  somewhat  early  in  the  dr.;-, 
at  Pisa.  All  visitors  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  this 
city's  singular  aspect  upon  the  mind.  It  is  not,  like 
several  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  deserted.  Its  Duel- 
ings have  not  fallen  into  ruins ;  its  streets  are  not  en- 
tirely silent ;  grass  does  not  wave  on  its  highways  i m J 
public  places.     But  it  is  fast  approaching  this  sUtc. 

At  Thebes  and  Memphis,  at  Babylon,  Nineveh,  ca<l 
Persepolis,  you  see  the  process  of  desolation  accom- 
plished. The  nations  that  inhabited  them  have  died 
out ;  the  languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten.  Their 
history  has  become  a  fable,  their  religion  a  mockery. 
Seated  among  their  crumbling  fragments,  your  heart 
is  oppressed  by  sorrow,  by  the  fate  which  had  over- 
taken so  many  millions  of  human  beings,  once  quick, 
like  yourself,  with  life,  and  agitated  by  the  fierce  stray 
of  the  passions.  You  behold  them  marching,  in  end- 
less procession,  as  it  were,  down  the  great,  highway 
of  eternity,  emerging  from  darkness,  and  swallowed  up 
by  darkness.  What  endless  untold  histories  have 
perished  with  them  1— what  loves!  what  hatreds!  what 
struggles  for  fame !  what  bitter  and  agonizing  disap- 
pointments !  But  those  generations  have  been  so  lon£ 
at  rest,  that  you  contemplate  their  fate  with  serenity 
as  you  do  the  general  aspect  of  nature.  You  acquiesce 
in  the  awards  ef  time*  you  imagine  they  have  been 
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reconciled  to  death.  Certain  you  are  that  unbroken 
peace  broods  over  them  with  its  dove-like  wings,  and 
soothes  them  in  their  everlasting  repose. 

But  walking  through  Pisa  is  almost  like  sitting  be- 
side a  deathbed.  Strength,  and  health,  and  vivacity, 
are  gone ;  the  form  is  attenuated,  the  air  languid  and 
painful,  the  voioe  reduced  by  decay  almost  to  an  in- 
audible whisper.  Sometimes  you  imagine  that  the 
whole  active  population  must  have  gone  forth  on  some 
great  expedition,  or  for  the  celebration  of  some  mighty 
religious  festival  in  the  mountains,  and  left  their  dwell- 
ings desolate  for  a  season.  Sometimes  the  thought 
strikes  you  that  the  city  was  built  in  expectation  of 
inhabitants,  who  have  never  come  to  take  possession 
of  it ;  so  many  of  the  houses  are  empty,  without  the 
half-cheerful,  half-melancholy  intimation  that  they  are 
to  be  let.  This  would  indicate  some  hope ;  but  the 
poor  Pisans  have  none,  except  when  a  few  English 
families  arrive,  and  excite  in  them  the  idea  that  more 
may  follow,  and  infuse  life  into  those  dreary  chambers 
which  have  not  echoed  to  a  human  footstep  for  cen- 
turies. 

Yet  thero  is,  after  all,  an  inexpressible  cltarm  in  the 
place,  especially  when  the  brilliance  of  autumn  .is  dif- 
fused over  it,  like  sunshine  over  a  hectic  cheek.  There 
is  a  strange  pleasure  in  linking  yourself  with  dying 
things,  which,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  you  endow 
with  a  part  of  your  own  consciousness,  and  send  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  like  pioneers  or  explorers  into  the 
regions  of  death.  You  imagine  you  can  look  through 
the  agonies  of  their  spirits  into  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Exactly  so  it  is  with  a  dying  city  ;  and  Pisa 
is  itt  extremis — ready  to  have  the  la  rites  of  religion 
paid  to  it,  before  it  is  packed  up  in  the  coffin,  and 
sent  to  the  universal  cemetery.  My  companion,  in 
extreme  youth,  had  yet  not  escaped  the  shaft  of  sor- 
row, but  had  been  stricken  deeply,  and  was  therefore 
prepared  to  feel  all  the  influence  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
towards  which  we  first  directed  our  footsteps.  But 
we  will  not  enter  it  in  this  chapter ;  neither  will  we 
visit  the  cathedral,  nor  the  leaning  tower.  It  must 
suffice  that  we  are  in  Pisa ;  that  the  Arno  flows  glit- 
tering by,  as  though  its  old  republican  life  was  still  in 
it.  We  entered  an  inn — for,  strange  to  say,  one's 
appetite  does  not  forsake  one  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  finest  monuments,  or  in  the  presence  of  buried 
generations.  You  sit  down  to  breakfast  beside  a 
mummy's  coffin;  you  dine  and  smoke  in  tombs — if 
they  be  the  tombs  of  kings,  so  much  the  better ;  you 
munch  biscuits  upon  the  top  of  Vesuvius ;  you  drink 
wine,  and  are  merry,  in  the  catacombs.  On  arriving 
at  Pisa,  therefore,  and  before  going  to  the  Campo 
Santo,  we  judged  it  prudent  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
coffee,  rolls,  butteT,  eggs,  fowls,  Bologna  sausages,  and 
cigars.  We  smoked,  and  meditated  on  things  past  and 
present ;  mid  then,  chatting  and  laughing,  as  if,  after 
all,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  decay  or  death,  went 
forth  towards  the  Holy  Field. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE    CAMPO   SANTO. 

The  efforts  of  human  thought,  through  many 

thousand  years,  have  not  yot  reconciled  us  with 

death,  nor  with  the  things  which  lead  to  it;  I  mean, 

k while  there  remains  anything  to  love  within   or 

around  us  in  the  world.     I  say  within,  because  we 


may  continue  to  lovo  the  creatures  of  our"memory 
long  after  their  material  archetypes  have  faded  from 
our  sight.  There  is  nothing  so  sublime,  few  things 
so  beautiful,  as  death.  It  is  God's  vicegerent  upon 
earth.  It  takes  all  that  wo  love,  all  that  we  value, 
and  pats  the  stamp  of  immortality  upou  it.  Once 
in  the  calm,  tranquil  regions  of  the  dead,  we  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  change  or  accident,  time  or  decay ; 
nothing  can  vex,  nothing  corrode  us  more;  a  bliss- 
ful serenity  breathes  wherever  Death's  footsteps  havo 
passed,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  perfume  sweeter  than 
hat  of  Edon. 

We  deliver  up,  as  I  havo  said,  all  we  lovo  to 
death,  and  that  more  willingly'than  to  a  rival.  The 
unreflecting  may  think  this  selfishness;  but  it  is  not. 
What  wo  lovo  wo  dosire  should  be  pure  and  holy, 
which  we  could  not  think  it  in  the  possession  of  any 
other  mortal,  whatever  sophists  or  hypocrites  may 
say.  Love  is  the  most  exclusive  of  all  principles,  and 
desires  to  hedge  round  its  object  with  inviolability, 
failing  in  which  it  appeals  to  death  as  the  greatest 
and  best  of  deliverers;  yet  no  power  of  imagination, 
no  elevation  or  force  of  intellect,  can  reveal  to  us 
what  death  is.  Nothing  can  bo  easier  than,  in  the 
coxcombry  of  mock  philosophy,  to  say  that  it  is 
ceasing  to  be.  But  how  much  that  is  inconceivable 
is  implied  in  that  phrase  !  Ceasing  to  bo — ceasing 
to  behold  the  sun,  to  walk  and  breathe  on  the  face ' 
of  the  green  earth,  to  receive  the  wholo  image  of 
God's  vast  universe  into  our  souls  ami  to  reflect 
it  back  upon  others!  To  carry  about  in  our  breasts 
another  universe,  more  wonderful  by  far  than  that 
without — a  universe  of  thought,  of  passion,  of  me- 
mory, of  hope! — and  to  cease  to  be  is  to  deliver  over 
this  universo  to  annihilation,  to  blot  out  God's 
image  from  our  souls — nay,  to  blot  out  those  souls 
themselves  from  the  category  of  existence.  This 
is  to  die,  and  this  alone  is  death.  What,  in  ordi- 
nary langaago,  wo  signify  by  the  word  death,  is 
only  a  translation  from  one  point  of  spaco  to 
another,  only  a  passing  from  tho  dominion  of  change 
to  the  dominion  of  eternal  pcaco — to  tho  society  of 
all  that  is  lovely,  nil  that  has  been  ever  loved— and 
in  that  bright  and  waveless  ocean  to  reposo  to  all 
eternity,  inhaling  happiness  with  every  breath,  and 
converting  it  for  ever  into  gratitude.  In  this  world 
wo  may  form  some  conception  of  it,  when,  side  by 
side  with  those  we  love,  we  project  our  thoughts  to-  ' 
gether  beyond  the  grave,  and  passionately  wish  that 
our  union  may  be  eternal. 

Thoughts  like  thesecrowded  npon  me  as  I  walked 
up  the  Lungarno  towards  the  Campo  Santo.  I 
arrived,  and  entered.  Let  not  the  reader  expect  a 
description  of  it  from  me — I  cannot  describe.  It 
is  a  quadrangle  of  white  marble,  with  a  beautiful 
colonnade  running  round  it  on  tho  inside,  and  in. 
tho  centro  a  field,  green  with  rich  grass,  waving 
and  rustling  over  the  remains  of  tho  dead.  The 
earth  that  nourishes  it  was  brought  from  tho  Holy 
Land  in  days  of  yore,  when  Pisa  was  a  republic  and 
hoisted  its  own  independent  flag  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Republic! — How  strangely,  and  yot  how 
sweetly  doe's  that  word  sound. 

The  pavement  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  tomb- 
stones, whose  inscriptions  have  been  partly  worn 
out  and  defaced^  the  foot.  All  I  trod  on  had  once 
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been  heating  and  quick  with  life,  beauty,  ambition, 
pride,  exalted  virtue,  or  tempestuous  passions;  now 
mere  dust,  covered  with  inscribed  stones.  On  the 
walls  were  frescoes,  representing — Heaven  knows 
what!  I  forget  the  subject.  Who  painted  thorn? 
—It  boots  not  here  to  enumerate  their  names — 

"  Suffice  it  that,  perchance,  thf  y  wore  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day  !  " 

To  one  of  the  artists  who  have  adorned  tho  Campo 
Santo — Spinello  Aretino — I  have  already  alluded, 
the  lover  of  Beatrice,  tho  painter  of  Lucifer,  whose 
life  withered  away  beneath  tho  shadow  of  his  own 
imagination.  How  many  live,  how  many  die  like 
him!-— -struggling  with  their  fate,  labouring  to  real  i  to 
some  glorious  idea,  or,  perchance,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  lovo  in  a  barren  soil  which  will  not  repay  their 
husbandry.  In  tho  ordinary  sense,  Spinello  was 
not  a  great  artist.  Ho  has  not  written  his  name  in 
the  annals  of  tho  world  legibly  enough  tor  those  u  ho 
run  to  read  it  But  to  stand  by  his  pictures,  and 
inhalo  inspiration  from  them,  is  like  drinking  of  a 
fountain  in  the  wilderness — a  delicious  and  rare 
pleasure,  known  only  to  those  fow  who,  in  matters 
of  art,  dare  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  care  not 
about  prescription  or  fame.  Spinello  ojmcil,  perhaps, 
at  unattainable  grandeur,  and  his  works,  conse- 
quently, are  half  chaotic;  butthoy  move  one  deeply, 
and  this  is  the  property  of  genius  only. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  GOVERNOR'S  WirE. 

I  know  not  that  I  shall  make  myself  intelligible 
to  the  reader  when  I  say,  I  have  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations connected  with  Pisa  which  it  is  impossible 
to  invest  with  language.  What  I  saw  is  uothing; 
it  is  what  I  felt  that  I  wish  to  chronicle.  The 
cathedra],  tho  baptistry,  tho  university,  aro  each  in 
its  way  very  fine.  I  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
Campanile,  and  experienced  some  disquietude  at 
observing  the  strncturo  boneath  me  nodding  so  many 
feet  beyond  tho  perpendicular.  Standing  by  the 
balustrade  on  the  loaning  side,  you  appear  to  be 
hanging  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
fancy  tho  tower  to  bo  reeling,  and  about  to  fall,  just 
as  you  do  in  a  dream  when  you  find  yourself  walk- 
ing over  a  precipico  and  cannot  help  it. 

But  these  are  ordinary  sensations.  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  in  the  company  of  dear  and  illustrious 
shadows: — 

"The  lost,  the  chang'd,  the  dead ; 
Too  many,  yet  how  few." 

The  Sanfranchi  palace,  tho  Tro  Talnzzi,  remem- 
bering who  had  inhabited  them,  awakened  my  poetical 
susceptibilities.  But  the  Lungaruo,  where,  in  a  pri- 
vate house  of  no  groat  pretensions  Carlotta  B 

was  born,  touched  mo  far  more  deeply.  Along  that 
pavement, then,  she  had  walked  when  a  child.  There 
she  had  smiled  in  her  nurse's  arms !  There  she  had 
put  on,  one  by  one,  tho  graces  of  womanhood,  the 
witcheries  of  beauty,  the  charms  of  transcendent 
genius!  And  forme,  she,  too,  had  vanished  into 
the  land  of  shadows.  So  I  then  thought;  and  it 
would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  had  it  been  so. 

There  is  a  convent  in  Pisa.      But,  no,! It 

must  not  be  told.  One  of  tho  actors,  at  least,  is 
living;  and,  by  some  strange  capricfe  of  fate,  these 


fugitive  leaves  might  find  their  way  to  her  retreat, 
and  re-awaken  all  her  sorrows.  Death  mnst  deal 
one  stroke  more  before  the  records  of  that  convent 
can  be  given  to  the  world.  Compassion  now  places 
her  finger  on  my  lips,  and  I  forbear. 

As  evening  camo  on  we  began  to  think  of  our 
return,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  bridge,  where 
our  lumbering  old  carriage  was  to  be  in  waiting  for 
us.  It  was  not  there.  However,  we  did  not  doubt 
that  it  would  arrive  shortly,  so  we  sat  down,  each 
on  a  stone,  and  amused  ourselves  by  looking  at  tho 
Arno  flowing  gently  and  peacefully  towards  the 
sea.  We  lend  thought  and  sentiment  to  rivers,  and 
imagine  them  to  bo  conscious  of  all  the  beauty 
through  which  they  flow,  as  well  as  of  all  tho  joyous 
or  tragic  events  that  take  place  upon  their  banks 
or  in  their  waters.  For  this  reason,  we  love  and 
oncirclo  thorn  with  endearing  epithets.  With  what 
earnestness,  for  example,  did  the  old  Egyptians  love 
the  Nile,  which  they  gradually  transformed  into  a 
god.  If  wo  have  tasted  of  happiness  upon  tho 
margin  of  some  stream,  we  fancy  it  had  some  hand 
in  bestowing  it,  and  bless  the  genius  of  the  place, 
and  enshrine  it  for  ovor  after  in  tho  growing  circle 
of  our  local  roligion.  This  religion  is,  perhaps,  tho 
greatest  mystery  of  our  Doing.  Divinity  after  divi- 
nity is  sot  up  in  it ;  holy  and  blissful  associations  hourly 
como  to  take  tboir  abode  there;  half  tho  world  con- 
tributes to  its  wealth  of  thought,  of  delicious  me- 
mories, of  cheering  hopes;  aud  when  it  has  been 
indefinitely  extended,  wo  pass  away,  and  it  vanishes 
with  us. 

It  grew  dark,  and  still  the  carriage  did  not  make 
its  appearance.  We  inquired  of  persons  who  were 
likely  to  kuow,  and  of  many  others  who  were  not 
at  all  likely.  Nobody  could  give  us  any  information. 
It  was  stupid  thus  to  have  left  tho  matter  to  chance. 
However,  we  thought  we  could  walk  on  a  little,  and 
that  it  would  shortly  overtake  us.  I  am  fond  of 
travelling  over  strange  roads  by  night,  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  mystery  in  every  bush,  the  materials 
of  an  adventure  at  overy  turning  in  the  road.  But 
weariness  is  a  sad  enemy  to  romance  ;  and,  having 
walked  about  sight-seeing  all  day,  we  were  now*  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  and,  in  consequence,  very  much 
out  of  humour.  Still,  I  don't  think  we  were  sulky. 
Wo  talked  on  incessantly,  sprinkling  our  conver- 
sation with  hearty  anathemas  at  the  driver,  whom 
at  tho  moment  wo  felt  very  much  disposed  to  send 
to  the  placo  commemorated  by  Dante  in  tho  first 
division  of  his  "  Divina  Comedia." 

When  wo  had  wplkod  about  Beven  miles,  indig- 
nation brought  us  to  a  stand-still ;  so,  seating  our- 
selves on  a  grassy  bank  by  tho  wayside,  wo  resolved 
there  to  await  tho  arrival  of  our  vehicle.  To  walk 
any  further  was  out  of  the  question  :  we  were 
knocked  up.  Most  persons  know  by  experience  what 
this  is,  and  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  sympathise  with 
us,  and  to  reiterate  all  tho  kind  things  we  said  of 
the  coachman  at  the  time.  By  degrees,  our  stock 
of  language  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and  wo 
ceased  to  speak  to  each  other.  The  country  round 
was,  meanwhile,  buried  in  profound  stillness  and 
silence,  which  excited  painful  ideas  in  imaginations 
already  deeply  tinged  with  gloom.  The  peasants 
in  Italy  are  not  a  night-loving  people,  neither  are 
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♦they  fond  of  dwelling  in  separate  habitations,  scat- 
tered along  the  roadside,  or  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  consequently  light  streamed  upon  us 
from  no  friendly  cottage  window.  There  was  no 
barkingof  house-dogs,  no  bleatingof  sheep,  no  lowing 
of  cattle.  A  pestilence  seemed  to  have  passed  over 
the  land,  and  swept  away  every  vestige  of  life.  In 
most  parts  of  England,  one  meets  on  the  road,  at 
every  hour  of  the  night,  some  solitary  wayfarer, 
drover,  peasant,  or  pedlar,  commercial  traveller, 
or  rustic  lover  going  or  returning  from  village  or 
farmhouse.  But  in  the  country  in  Italy  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  terminates  with  the  day,  and  dark- 
ness is  left  to  brood  like  death  over  the  unpeopled 
landscape. 

At  length  our  ears  were  greeted  by  the  pleasant 
sound  of  wheels  at  a  distance.  "Aha!"  thought 
we,  "  here  comes  the  criminal,"  and  we  comforted 
ourselves  that  we  should  now  enjoy  two  pleasures 
instead  of  one :  first,  that  of  heartily  abusing  the 
loiterer,  and  second,  that  of  reposing  our  wearied 
virtue  on  the  soft  seats  of  the  carriage  all  the  way 
to  Leghorn.  In  this  expectation  we  started  from 
the  bank,  and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  dark 
road  to  stop  the  carriage  ;  from  which,  as  it  came 
on,  we  heard  an  immense  amount  of  chattering  and 
laughing.  Immediately  after,  we  perceived  it  was 
covered  with  a  swarm  of  people  on  the  outside,  and 
it  appeared  to  us  that  the  inside  also  was  full.  My 
companion's  patience  now  forsook  him,  and  he  as- 
sailed the  driver,  who  had  stopped  immediately  on 
seeing  us,  with  a  volley  of  curses,  delivered  in  choice 
Italian.  The  driver  endeavoured  to  defend  himself 
by  saying  he  thought  we  had  changed  our  minds, 
and  determined  to  remain  all  night  at  Pisa ;  and 
that,  having  waited  for  us  hours  and  hours  on  the 
bridge,  he  had  ultimately  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  his  situation,  and  take  up  anybody  that  offered. 
The  explanation  is  that  there  are  three  bridges  in 
Pisa,  and  we  had  probably  taken  up  our  station  near 
the  wrong  one.  However,  at  the  time,  we  would  hear 
no  reason  and,  right  or  wrong,  the  driver  was  com- 
,  polled  to  take  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  While 
our  furious  dialogue  was  in  progress,  a  gentleman 
put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  made  a 
thousand  apologies  for  having  taken  possession  of 
our  vehicle,  and  offered,  with  his  lady,  to  alight 
immediately.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  apologise. 
I  intreated  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  said 
that  I  would  rather  walk  the  distance  to  Leghorn 
fifty  times  than  be  guilty  of  so  unchristian  an  act 
as  he  spoke  of. 

*'  Then,"  said  he  "  why  can't  we  return  to  Leg- 
horn together  ?  We  are  only  two,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room/* 

The  carriage  door  was  at  once  opened,  and  I 
found  myself  seated  opposite  a  lady  of  the  most 
winning  voice  and  manner.  My  companion,  always 
silent  among  strangers,  left  the  whole  business  of 
conversation  to  me;  and,  as  I  rather  liked  the 
undertaking,  I  immediately  commenced  with  the 
husband.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  Napoleon's 
army;  and  I  soon  discovered,  to  my  extreme  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  now  the  military  governor  of  Leg- 
horn. Our  conversation,  for  a  while,  was  carried  on 
inFrench,but,whenit  became  somewhat  interesting, 
vol*  xn.— wo.  oxen. 


he  begged  I  would  converse  in  Italian,  as  his  wife  un- 
derstood no  other  language.  She  then  joined  us,  and 
the  dialogue  proceeded  with  redoubled  animation. 
We  came  at  length  to  talk  of  children.  I  said  I 
had  left  a  houseful  behind  me  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
she  in  her  turn  informed  me  that  she  had  five,  some 
of  whom  were  very  young,  and  that  it  would  afford 
her  muoh  pleasure  to  show  them  to  me.  I  said  I 
would  do  myself  the  honour  to  call  on  her  in  the 
morning. 

"  You  need  not  stop  till  then,"  said  she;  "we  will 
order  the  carriage  to  drive  to  our  door,  and  you  can 
come  in  this  evening." 

Her  husband  seconding  the  invitation, .  it  was 
settled.  My  companion  was  of  course  requested  to 
accompany  me,  but  declined,  preferring  to  spend 
the  evening  at  a  cafe,  where  he  could  smoke  at  his 
ease. 

On  our  arrival,  two  of  the  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  followed  the  servant  to  the  door,  out  of  pure 
eagerness  to  meet  their  parents,  into  whose  arms 
they  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm.  I  was 
then  introduced  to  them,  and  they  shook  hands  with 
me,  after  which  the  little  boy,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
mamma,  conducted  me  to  the  drawing-room. 

Presently,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  five, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  a  girl  just  able  to  walk,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  creatures  I  ever  Baw, 
with  very  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
of  inimitable  sweetness.  I  complimented  the  pa- 
rents upon  the  possession  of  such  children,  and 
greatly  envied  them  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  them.  For  the  moment,  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  be  at  home  at  Jolimont,  with 
my  whole  seven  about  me. 

By- and- by  the  little  ones  dropped  off  to  bed,  and 
I  arose  to  take  my  leave  ;  but  this  they  would  not 
permit.  The  husband  said  he  knew  the  habits  of 
the  north,  to  which  he  also  was  partial :  I  must 
therefore  join  them  at  supper.  Meanwhile  I  was  to 
hear  a  little  music.  Madame  then  went  to  her  piano, 
and  played  and  sang  very  agreeably  ;  after  which 
we  repaired  to  the  supper  room,  where  we  remain- 
ed till  a  late  hour.  I  had  thus,  through  the  blun- 
der or  cupidity  of  a  coachman,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  pleasant  family,  who  would  help  to  dimi- 
nish the  ennui  of  my  protracted  stay  at  Leghorn. 


CHAPTER   XXXVm. 
THE     PRIMA    DONNA. 

I  may  here  introduce  an  adventure  which  occurred 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  lodging  in  the  same  hotel, 
who  accompanied  me  in  the  "  Aguila  Nero"  to 
Egypt.  He  was  a  person  of  quiet  manners,  but  in 
character  wild  and  wayward  ;  easily  betrayed  into 
improprieties  ;  impetuous,  thoughtless,  but  deeply 
repentant  when  reflection  had  taught  him  the  evil 
of  his  ways.  'Nearly  all  my  acquaintances  were 
his.  I  had  myself  introduced  him  to  the  Turkish 
Bey  ;  and  if  any  one  called  on  me  when  I  was  out, 
ho  politely  acted  as  my  substitute,  and  received 
them  in  his  rooms.  What  I  am  just  going  to  re- 
late, happened  one  evening  when  I  was  supping  at 
the  Governor's,  and  stayed  out  late.  He  related  it 
to  me  next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  the  sequel, 
afterwards,  at  sea. 
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THERE  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 


"t  havefaen  snddenlyplAeed/'Isdd  be,  "in  a  envi- 
ous position,  which,  whether  it  fluty  end  ill  of  well, 
yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Oar  gallant  friend,  Count 
Z— — — ,  irho,  irben  he  has  not  you  to  bore,  kindly 
bestow*  his  tediousness  upon  me,  came  yesterday 
morning  into  my  rooms,  to  smoke,  and  entertained 
me  with  the  praises  of  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera, 
whom  he  described  as  one  of  the  meet  beautiful 
and  fascinating  Women  in  the  world.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that,  after  his  own  fashion,  he  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  her.  He  has  spent,  he  says, 
every  evening,  for  weeks  past,  at  the  theatre,  has 
followed  her  to  her  carriage,  has  endeavoured  to 
force  himself  behind  the  scenes,  and  sought,  by  all 
the  arts  of  which  he  is  master,  to  win  a  single  smile 
from  her  lips.  Hitherto,  however,  as  he  confessed,  it 
has  been  all  in  rain.     I  asked  him  where  she  lit ed  ? 

"'Here/  answered  he,  'in  the  hotel.  Her 
apartments  are  on  the  same  floor  with  ours,  And 
ei&etly  opposite.  In  a  short  time  you  may  see  her, 
if  you  please.  Bhe  comes  out  every  day  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  and  walks  to  and  fro,  eating  bread  and 
grapes.  Hark !  she  is  practising  now !  Was  there 
ever  such  divine  music  ? ' 

"  I  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm,  And  said  we  would 
adjourn  at  once  to  the"  gallery,  and  smoke  our 
cigars  there. 

*'  To  this  he  agreed ;  and,  going  ont,  we  walked 
to  and  fro,  puffing  balmy  clouds  around  us,  and 
talking  incessantly  of  the  prima  donna.  Presently, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  figure,  he  said  to  me,  in 
a  whisper, 

"  •  Ah,  there  she  is  f  Now  you  will  be  smitten; 
for  sure  such  beauty  never  was  seen  before.9 

"  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  was  smitten  with 

extreme  surprise,  for  it  was  Beatrice  M .     An 

exclamation  of  pleasure  burst  from  us  both  at  the 
tame  moment. 

11  •  Ah,  Beatrice ! ' 

"«Ah,  Signor!' 

"  Our  Maltese  friend  interrupted  us  by  inquiring 
if  1  knew  hef;  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
adding  that,  in  fact,  she  was  a  very  old  acquain- 
tance of  mine. 

"  We  then  leaned  upon  the  balustrade,  opposite 
each  other,  and  entered  into  a  thousand  mutual 
inquiries.  She  reproached  me  for  leaving  her  sud- 
denly at  Bologna,  adding  that  her  mother  had 
meant  to  propose  we  should  travel  together  to 
Leghorn. 

"  *  Your  mother,'  I  said,  'is  a  great  politician. 
Instead  of  wishing  us  to  travel  together,  her  chief 
object  was  to  separate  us;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  she  effected  her  purpose  completely.9 

"  Beatrice  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied, 'You  may  be  right;  indeed,  I  think  you 
are  right,  for  now  I  remember  she  hurried  me  from 
our  place  of  parting  almost  without  allowing  me 
time  to  say  farewell.' 

"'At  least,' I  said,  'without  letting  me  know 
where  you  were  to  lodge.  The  farewell  was  said,  and 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  it  would  have  proved 
a  final  one.    However,  here  we  are  together  again/ 

"  The  illustrious  Count  Z ,  actuated  by  I  know 

not  what  motive,  had  vanished  from  the  gallery. 
I  inquired  of  Beatrice  what  she  thought  of  him. 


•"Oh,  the  »o*  hmffsrato  pelt  fal  tttf  wfllld! 
I  had  almost  resetted  to  leave  the  hotel  on  hi*  ac- 
count; but  now,  of  course,  I  shell  not.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  Beatrice.  But  don't  let  us  talk 
•eras*  this  gulf;  tell  me  how  I  may  com*  to  you.' 

M '  You  can't  come  at  all  at  present  My  mamma 
is  out,  and  has  taken  the  key  of  my  apartments 
with  her.  She  thinks  It  necessary  to  make  nts 
thus  a  prisoner,  that  I  may  practise,  and  escape 
the  intrusion  of  Visitors  whom  I  hate  far  mors 
than  she  does.1 

" '  Bat  we  can't  talk  in  this  Way,  Beatrice  !* 

••  •  Why  not?' 

" '  Why,  every  word  we  say  will  be  overheard? 

"'Not  in  the  least.  Everybody  here  is  en- 
gaged with  his  own  affaire,  except  that  miserable 
Maltese,  who,  however,  as  yon  see,  has  made  hie 
escape.9 

11  It  was  soon  after  breakfast  when  we  met,  and 
when  the  shades  of  evening  came  on  they  found  ci 
still  leaning  over  the  balcony,  conversing  as  ear- 
nestly as  at  the  commencement  Scores  of  persons 
had  passed  along  the  gallery,  and  some  of  them 
had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  at  us.  We  would 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  interrupted,  but  went  on 
relating  All  that  had  happened  since  oar  parting  at 
Bologna.  The  hour  of  her  mamma's  return  was  now 
approaching. 

" '  When  I  hear  the  key  turn  in  the  door,'  said 
Beatrice, c  I  shall  vanish.' 

" '  But  may  I  net  come  over  in  the  evening?9  in- 
quired I. 

"•It  is  impossible/  she  replied;  'my  mamma 
will  not  suffer  you.' 

•* '  Bnt  she  sleeps,'  I  observed. 

"  Beatrice  glanced  at  the  breadth  of  the  court  be- 
tween us,  and  replied, '  It  is  impossible;  you  would 
break  your  neck  in  the  attempt,  and  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  make  it.1 

" ■ But  supposing  the  thing  practicable  and  safe?' 
saldt. 

"  *  Oh,  then,'  answered  Beatrice,  'yon  may  come. 
Yon  know  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you.  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say,  which  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recollect;  and  if  I  could,  there  is  no  time 
to  say  them. ' 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
MISADVENTURES. 

"Yott  must  not,'*  continued  my  friend,  "mis- 
understand Beatrice.  Since  the  sex  was  created 
there  never  breathed  a  woman  more  virtuous  or 
modest.  Though  living — or  I  should  rather, 
perhaps,  say — though  appearing  in  the  world,  she 
has  learned  none  of  its  ways;  all  her  thoughts 
are  as  pure  as  those  of  infancy;  utterly  without 
guile,  she  suspects  nothing,  fears  nothing.  Her 
mother's  despotism  she  endures  as  people  some- 
times endure  that  of  their  children — not  be- 
eause  she  is  constrained  to  do  so,  since  she  is 
that  mother's  sole  support,  but  because  it  would 
give  her  pain  to  resist  or  shake  it  off.  But  she 
was  now,  you  will  say,  about  to  practise  decep- 
tion. True;  yet  even  this  was  done  from  a  good  mo- 
tive. She  might  Insist  on  seeing  me— might,  indeed, 
pass  her  time  how  she  pleases,  could  she  venture  on  a 
career  of  disobedience,  But  she  loves  to  obey,  yet  de- 
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sires  a  gratification  inconsistent  with  the  literal  the- 
ory of  obedience,  though  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  its  spirit.  Had  fifty  mothers  been  present,  they 
could  not  have  imparted  to  the  behaviourof  Beatrice 
more  dignity,  more  self-respect,  more  feminine  deli- 
cacy than  she  displays  when  alone.  An  inviolable 
circlo  of  maiden  purity  surrounds  her,  which  chas- 
tens and  restrains  the  very  ideas  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  converses.  Her  influence  is  like 
that  of  religion  itself;  it  attracts,  It  inspires  rap- 
ture, while  at  the  same  moment  it  imparts  calm- 
ness and  serenity,  and  causes  you  to  feel  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  her  person  and  character. 
Beautiful  she  is,  and  graceful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  it  is  nothing  external  that  you  admire 
in  her,  but  rather  that  manifestation  of  spiritual 
loveliness  which  diffuses  itself  around  her,  and, 
though  invisible,  is  strongly  felt. 

"  As  soon  as  night  had  fairly  set  in,  I  went  to 
Tonto,  and  got  him  to  direct  me  to  the  house  of  a 
carpenter.  I  found  the  man  at  home;  and,  purchas- 
ing of  him  a  smalt,  light  plank,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  returned  with  it  to  my  lodgings.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  how  I  should  pass  the  time  till  the 
hour  for  my  visit  arrived.  Bead  I  could  not;  you 
were  out,  and  other  company  I  would  have  shunned 
like  the  plague.  Nothing  was  left,  therefore,  but 
smoking;  so,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  paced  the  room 
backwards  and  forwards,  occupied  exclusively  with 
one  idea. 

"•You  know  we  fancied  the  philosopher  must 
have  quitted  Leghorn.  Not  so;  he  now,  when 
I  would  just  as  soon  havo  seen  Beelzebub,  came 
bustling,  with  friendly  enthusiasm,  into  my  room, 
announcing,  on  entering,  that  he  had  come  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me.  "What  could  I  do  ?  He  seemed 
so  pleased,  so  happy  to  see  me,  so  thoroughly  intent 
upon  enjoying  my  conversation  and  a  cigar,  that 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of  cruelty  to  disap- 
point him.  Besides,  in  himsolf,  as  you  know,  he 
is  extremely  agreeable,  full  of  knowledge,  cheerful, 
animated,  and  replete  with  genuine  urbanity.  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and,  holding  out  my 
cigar-case  to  him,  requested  he  would  be  seated. 

"  'No,'  replied  he ;  *I  see  you  were  taking  exercise, 
and  I  will  join  you.    Let  us  walk  while  wo  smoke.' 

"  If  you  have  set  your  mind  upon  doing  anything, 
no  matter  how  trifling,  you  hate  to  be  disappointed, 
and  invest  tho  unattainable  pleasure  with  infinite 
importance  You  delight  in  torturing  yourself  with 
a  picture  of  what  you  might  have  enjoyed,  but  for 
the  hideous  accident  which  has  interposed  itself  be- 
tween you  and  your  object ;  you  get  angry  With 
tho  interrupter,  angry  with  yourself,  angry  with 
all  the  world  ;  you  grow  morose,  fierce,  dispu- 
tatious, imperative  ;  you  will  hear  no  reason,  and 
give  none.  My  philosopher  saw  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  me,  and  jumped,  naturally 
enough,  to  tho  conclusion  that,  by  his  everlasting 
procrastination,  the  captain  of  the  'Aguila 9  had 
discomposed  my  bile. 

" '  Has  the  fellow  again  put  off  the  day  of  your 
departure  V  he  inquired. 

"'It  is  indefinitely  postponed.9 

M « Very  annoying  for  you  ;  though,  of  course,  it 
u  bo  much  the  better  for  as,* 


" '  You  are  very  polite.1 

"  '  Not  at  all ,-  it  always  affords  me  particular 
pleasure  to  converse  with  you,  especially  on  topios 
connected  with  politics  or  religion.  I  have  just 
been  talking  with  one  of  the  Pope's  agents,  on  his 
way  to  France  ;  and  though  he  was  necessarily 
partial  to  the  system  by  which  he  lives,  I  could  dis- 
cover, in  spite  of  him,  that  he  entertains  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  fato  of  the  Papacy.* 

"In  England,,| and  wherever  Protestantism  ia 
established,  people  are  apt  to  view  with  supreme 
unconcern  the  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
a  real,  thoughtful  lover  of  humanity  can  never  share 
this  apathy.  Hundreds  of  millions  depend  on  that 
church  for  happiness  in  life,  and  consolation  in  death. 
Its  doctrines  pervade  their  whole  being.  Their 
spirits  are  cradled  in  Its  belief  from  the  moment 
they  enter  this  sublunary  sphere  ;  and  when,  at 
the  dissolution  of  their  material  frames,  they  wing 
their  way  back  to  the  dim  and  dreadful  halls  of 
eternity,  it  may  be  that  they  carry  along  with  them 
its  ineffaceable  stamp  and  colour.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  if  we  love  mankind,  to  be  indifferent  to 
what  touches  them  so  nearly  ;  and  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  surface,  Catholicism  diffuses 
Itself  as  a  spiritual  atmosphere  of  life  or  death. 
Imagine  the  innumerable  voices  that,  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  night,  send  up  their  praises  or 
complaints,  to  Heaven,  in  the  language  it  has  invent- 
ed. See  from  how  many  myriads  of  altars  its  incense 
smokes  at  dawn.  Listen  to  the  prayers— to  the 
masses — to  the  anthems — to  the  requiems  for  the 
dead,  which  fill  tho  whole  air  of  our  planet  with 
an  inoessant  murmur.  Follow  its  innumerable 
priests  to  the  confessional— to  the  labours  of  the 
distant  mission — to  the  deathbed,  with  all  its  ter- 
rors and  alarms  ;  and  then  calculate  how  many 
afflicted,  how  many  benighted,  how  many  sorrowing 
and  trembling  souls  it  relieves,  enlightens,  and 
strengthens  j  and  though  yon  may  not  be  able  to 
adopt  all  its  dogmas,  you  will  yet  recognise  it  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  Christianity,  and  experience  a  strong 
interest  in  its  concerns." 

"With  a  deep  impression  of  these  truths,  I  replied 
to  my  friend,  the  philosopher,  '  About  the  fate  of 
the  Papacy  I  am  indifferent;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
if  Catholicism  could  be  overthrown  with  it.' 

"  '  I  should  not.  It  is  nothing  but  a  vast  system 
of  imposture;  not  without  its  use,  perhaps,  in  ages 
of  ignorance,  but  in  these  days  of  enlightenment 
no  longer  necessary.' 

" '  Our  enlightenment,  I  fear,  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Our  imaginations  are  filled  with  the 
shadows  of  idols.  We  worship  fame,  we  worship 
wealth,  we  worship  kings,  we  worship * 

"  The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  for  just  as  the 
tvtat,  wrpwra  were  hurrying  towards  my  lips,  in 
order  to  be  born,  the  jolly  round  face  of  Tonto  flashed 
into  the  room,  ushering  in  our  friend,  tho  Turkish 
Bey. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  I  repressed  the  anathema 
that  rose  gurgling  through  my  throat  Here  was 
a  fine  concatenation  of  annoyances — philosophers, 
waiters,  beys,  all  conspiring  against  me!  However, 
there  was  dearly  no  deliverance.  I  could  not  be- 
have rudely  to  persona  who  meant  to  show  me  atten- 
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tion,  who  came  to  amuse  me,  and  who,  in  their 
tarn,  expected  I  should  do  my  best  to  amuse  them. 
Ali  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  Kafoor,  who  bore 
his  pipe,  and  a  quantity  of  Gebel  Lataika,  in  a  silken 
bag.  This  was  ominous  of  a  long  sitting ;  so,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  I  led  my  guest  to  the  sofa,  which  I  begged 
him  to  use  after  the  manner  of  a  divan.  He  ac- 
cordingly dropped  his  baboushes  on  the  floor,  and, 
tucking  up  his  feet  in  the  true  Oriental  fashion, 
prepared  for  a  long  and  comfortable  smoke.  Ka- 
foor was  immediately  engaged  in  his  important 
duties,  filled  the  pipe-bowl,  kindled  the  acacia 
charcoal,  placed  it  on  the  summit  of  the  piled-up 
tobacco,  and  then,  putting  the  amber  to  his  lips, 
drew  the  four  or  five  customary  whiffs,  before  he 
handed  it  to  his  master.  Ali  was  then  in  a  state 
of  extreme  enjoyment,  and  nestling  snugly  and 
cozily  among  the  sofa  cushions,  tried  to  fancy  him- 
self in  his  kiosk  at  StambouL 

"  The  philosopher  and  I,  with  our  fragrant  Ha- 
vannas,  took  our  station  beside  him ;  and  away 
went  the  curling  smoke  upwards  to  the  roof,  where, 
meeting  with  an  unexpected  obstruction,  it  spread 
itself  on  all  sides,  till  it  found  vent  at  the  open  win- 
dows. To  relate  what  « e  talked  of  would  be  lost 
labour.  It  was  mere  common-places,  such  as  make 
up  the  sum  of  human  converse.  There  was  no  con- 
tention of  mind  with  mind,  no  effort  at  wit,  no  dis- 
plays of  logic,  no  brilliant  gladiatorship,  such  as 
one  observes  among  the  knowing- ones  of  the  north. 
Over  our  intercourse  the  dolce  far  niente  presided  in 
all  its  fulness.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
but  still  managed  tolerably  well  to  amuse  my  guests, 
who  were  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each 
other.  Without  being  discovered,  I  managed  to  get 
a  peep  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  time  was  pro- 
gressing at  a  fearful  pace.  What  was  to  be  done? 
My  friends  were  too  happy  to  think  of  disarrang- 
ing themselves  ;  and  if  the  first  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing saw  their  departure,  it  would  be  quite  as  much 
as  it  would.  ■ — 

CHAPTEB  XL. 
TONTO — PSYCHO  POMPOS. 

"  As  I  was  dwelling  on  tnese  delightful  probabili- 
ties, Tonto  made  his  appearance  again,  bringing  in 
my  Mend  Signor  Tibaldo,  who  had  come  to  smoke 
a  cigar,  and  invite  me  for  the  following  day  to  a 
little  feU  champetre.  Of  course  I  felt  very 
much  flattered,  but  wished  he  had  timed  his 
kindness  better.  However,  destiny  had  now  taken 
me  into  its  especial  keeping,  and  there  was  no 
contending  against  it,  so  I  desired  Tonto  to  bring 
np  coffee,  with  sherbet,  and  lemonade,  and  wine, 
that  we  might  kill  time  as  agreeably  as  possible. 
No  sooner  had  the  order  been  given,  than  in  came 
Count  Z— ,  with  your  Pisa  companion,  and  the 
two  English  sea  captains,  who  had  all,  it  seems, 
taken  a  violent  fancy  to  me  at  that  most  unpropitious 
moment.  Though  externally  as  polite  and  cordial 
as  possible,  I  confess,  with  shame,  that  internally  I 
muttered  that  comminatory  expression  for  which 
our  nation  is  more  famous  than  any  other. 

"  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  party,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  droppers-in.  Little  did  they  think  how 
they  tortured  me!  Doubtless  they  had  no  assigna- 
tlons^upon  their  hands,  for  they  seemed  perfectly 


at  their  ease — lively,  jocular,  ready  for  any  social 
enjoyment,  from  pipes  and  coffee  to  a  hot  supper. 
Once  I  feared  lest  Tonto,  in  the  interest  of  the 
house,  would  have  thrown  out  some  hint  about  the 
latter,  in  which  case  I  must  have  strangled  him. 
Still,  it  seemed  likely  that,  whether  I  meant  to  be 
hospitable  or  not,  my  excellent  friends  would  not 
quit  me.  The  philosopher  coming  accidentally 
iuto  proximity  with  Signor  Tibaldo,  and  finding  him 
to  possess  a  mind  well  stored,  and  tolerant  of  para* 
doxes  and  novelty,  entered  with  him  into  an  ani- 
mated dialogue  on  the  fate  of  mankind  in  general, 
which,  had  nature  permitted,  might  have  been  car- 
ried on  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  moment. 
He  had  a  theory — a  very  odd  one,  I'm  sure — ac- 
cording to  which  men  and  women  are  of  no  use  at 
all,  in  this  world  at  least'  He  could  discover  no 
particular  object  that  is  served  by  our  existence. 

"  *  For  what,'  said  he,  *  do  we  do?  We  are  born 
into  the  world,  we  spend  a  large  portion  of  our  lives 
uselessly  in  trundling  hoops,  whipping  tops,  eating 
sweetmeats,  or  sucking  our  nurses.  We  then  take  to 
what  are  called  books,  and  cram  our  heads  with 
other  people's  notions — foolish  for  the  most  part, 
though  we  dignify  our  acquaintance  with  them, 
however  slight  and  trivial,  with  the  name  of  know- 
ledge or  science.  Upon  the  possession  of  this, 
we  pride  ourselves,  and  are  puffed  up  and  inflated 
with  vanity,  till,  like  balloons,  we  are  lifted  from 
the  solid  ground  of  common  sense,  and  go  floating 
about,  and  vapouring  at  each  other,  in  the  empty 
space  above  other  people's  heads.  We  then  meet 
with  individuals,  equally  silly,  of  the  other  sex,  and 
take  to  marrying,  and  reproducing  our  like;  after 
which  our  understandings  and  bodies  collapse — we 
are  despised  by  the  rising  generation,  hunted  down 
with  ridicule  and  laughter,  until,  like  spectres,  we 
are  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  stage.  All  oar 
boasted  knowledge  will  not  preserve  us  from  the 
contempt  of  youth.  In  fact,  we  have  no  particular 
object  in  living  any  longer;  for  having  done  our 
part  towards  the  preservation  of  the  race,  we  sink 
naturally  like  bubbles  into  tbe  ocean  of  existence,  and 
the  same  phantasmagoria  goes  on  with  new  actors.1 

"  To  this  tirade  the  Bey  gave  great  attention,  and 
replied,  in  very  tolerable  Italian, 

" '  Thank  God,  such  opinions  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  east  We  there  think  that 
this  life  is  but  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  existence ; 
and  that  all  we  do,  and  say,  and  think  on  this  side  the 
grave,  does  not  perish,  but  is,  as  it  were,  bound  up 
with  us,  to  form  our  happiness  or  misery  hereafter. 
I  am  a  very  ignorant  man;  but  I  believe  in  God, 
and  therefore  can  never  persuade  myself  that  the 
noblest  of  his  works  was  made  in  vain.  My  own 
life,  short  comparatively,  though  I  am  old,  has  not 
been  spent  in  the  trivial  manner  you  describe.  I 
have  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  have 
received  their  blessing,  which  has  descended  on  my 
head  like  the  dews  from  heaven,  refreshing  all  my 
hopes,  and  causing  them  to  spread,  and  flourish,  and 
aspire  towards  the  skies.  Besides,  what  a  boundless 
world  has  my  soul  been.  Five  times  a-day,  as  I 
kneel  on  my  carpet,  God  descends  from  the  ever- 
lasting heavens  to  comfort  me.  I  am  penetrated 
by  his  essence.    I  am  in  ecstacy.    All  that  I  have 
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Men,  all  that  I  hare  known,  fans  my  devotion;  and 
I  generally  end  my  prayer  with  wishing  that  my 
hand  were  so  large  that  it  could  relieve  all  who  need 
help  in  this  world.  Our  muezzins,  from  the  mina- 
rets at  night,proclaim  a  great  truth,  crying  "Awake 
ye  faithful,  and  pray  :  prayer  is  better  than  sleep.1' 
And  trust  me,  friend,  it  is  better  also  than  phi- 
losophy, if  philosophy  can  teach  nothing  but  dis- 
taste for  human  life,  and  ingratitude  towards  God/ 

"  I  could  hare  hugged  the  Turk  to  my  breast. 
The  philosopher,  however,  prevented  me  from  ex- 
pressing what  I  felt,  by  observing,  with  much 
composure :— 

"  « What  you  say  is  very  good.  Everybody  is 
religious  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
sort  of  disease,  however,  which  comes,  like  the  small- 
pox, only  once,  whether  you  are  inoculated  for  it 
or  take  it  naturally.  I  got  my  fit  early;  and,  having 
been  thoroughly  cured,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  your 
theory  of  prayer,  the  uselessness  of  which  is  obvious, 
because  you  cannot,  by  uttering  a  few  words,  alter  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  which,  whether  you  are  pious  or 
impious,  go  on  producing  their  ordinary  effects, 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  you.' 

•• '  1  have  said,'  returned  the  Bey,  '  that  I  am 
ignorant,  and  possess  no  wisdom,  and  am  indeed 
little  better  than  a  child.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  I  should  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  which 
you  speak.  We  do  not  among  us  recognise  such  a 
lawgiver  as  Nature,  who  I  suppose  is  another  God 
nnknown  to  us.  We  think  all  that  exists  depends 
upon  God  alone,  whose  laws  and  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  -    Bat  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  ac- 


cording to  one  of  his  laws,  we  ought  to  pray ;  be- 
cause, whatever  he  may  have  determined  respecting 
us,  the  benefit  we  seek  results  from  the  very  act 
of  prayer,  which  humbles  our  pride,  prostrates  us  in 
the  dust,  makes  us  feel  how  contemptible  and  in- 
significant we  are  when  we  seek  to  oppose  his  will— 
how  glorious  and  happy  when  we  obey.  May  the 
time  never  arrive  when  the  beauty  of  religion  shall 
be  stripped  from  the  earth,  which  will  then  be 
nothing  better  than  a  barren  cinder,  rolling  through 
the  wastes  of  space.  For  myself,  I  feel  everywhere 
the  presence  of  God,  and  repose  upon  his  mercy  as 
upon  a  pillow.' 

"  In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on,  sometimes 
serious,  sometimes  merry;  but  whatever  turn  it  took 
I  was  all  the  while  haunted  by  the  idea  that  Bea- 
trice was  pacing  the  gallery.  How  could  I  break 
up  this  conclave  of  dissertalors?  All  my  visitors 
were  engaged  in  talk — the  captains  telling  stories 
of  the  sea,  Tibaldo  giving  us  reminiscences  of  his 

campaigns,  while  Count  Z was  declaiming  to 

your  Pisan  friend  on  the  attractions  of  love  and  sui- 
cide. On  went  the  clock.  The  hour  of  meeting 
was  past,  and  yet  my  guests  showed  no  signs  of  any 
inclination  to  depart.  I  listened,  between  the  bursts 
of  eloquence — Beatrice's  foot  was  audible  in  the 
gallery.  What  was  to  be  done!  Eleven  o'clock 
came,  and  no  appearance  of  deliverance.  Just, 
however,  as  I  was  about  giving  myself  up  to  de- 
spair, Ton  to  came  in  to  say  that  the  Bey's  car- 
riage had  arrived;  upon  which  Ali  rose,  and  his 
retreat  was  a  signal  to  the  rest.  All  departed,  and 
left  me  to  make  what  apology  I  best  could  for  my 
strange  delay." 
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I  come  when  the  forest  is  stripped  of  bloom, 

When  trees  are  shivering  bare ; 
With  drooping  icicles  clad,  I  come, 

And  snow-flakes  bind  my  hair ;   - 
My  cheeks  are  hollow,  my  lips  are  white, 

My  breath  is  keen  and  cold — 
If  my  steps  are  feeble,  my  eyes  are  bright, 
And  my  fingers  pinch  with  a  fiend's  delight, 

Whatever  my  arms  enfold. 

I  come  when  the  fields  are  crisp  and  hoar — 

The  cottager  hears  my  tread  ; 
I  rap-tap-tap  at  his  window  and  door, 

While  he  oorily  cowers  in  bed; 
On  his  frozen  panes  I  leave  my  trace, 

And  his  door-way  pile  with  snow ; 
Where  my  pencil  moves  there  is  beauty  and  grace — 
But  the  sunbeams  come,  and  my  works  give  place 

To  the  might  of  their  noonday  glow. 

I  come  when  the  rivers  are  paved  with  ice — 

Hark !  the  ring  of  the  curlers'  stone — 
While  the  river-god  answers  with  hollow  voice 

From  his  prison  so  narrow  and  lone. 
I  come  when  lakes  are  frozen  below, 

When  peaks  are  snow-clod  above ; 
There  is  Winter  and  blight  wherever  I  go, 
The  blasts  are  abroad  which  withering  flow 

From  the  lips  of  the  frigid  Jove. 

I  eome  when  the  season  is  steeped  in  gloom, 
When  the  night-watch  is  drear  and  dark, 

When  the  linnet  and  thrush  in  the  copse  axe  dumb, 
And  dumb  is  the  early  lark ; 


I  come  when  the  robin  forsakes  the  wood 

To  hop  by  the  friendly  hearth, 
And  share  with  the  barn-fowl's  noisy  brood, 
At  the  housewife's  hand,  their  scatter' d  food, 

Denied  by  the  barren  earth. 

I  come— and  the  old  man  feels  my  breath- 
How  his  shrunken  cheek  grows  pale ; 

My  frozen  touch  is  the  touch  of  death, 
My  voice  is  his  funeral  wail ; 

His  useless  staff  hangs  on  the  wall, 
For  the  nand  is  stiff  that  bore. 

No  more  shall  he  listen  the  cock's  shrill  call, 

And  the  vesper  bell,  when  eve's  shadows  fall, 
Shall  strike  on  his  ear  no  more. 

I  come — and  the  grasp  of  my  clammy  hand 

Stirs  the  maiden's  soul  with  dread, 
And  the  dreams  of  home  in  a  Summer  land, 

Where  her  mother -long  hath  sped. 
Go,  dig  her  grave  when  the  sun  comes  forth, 

To  relax  the  ice-bound  clod, 
'And  when  Winter  flees  to  his  native  North, 
The  flowers  of  Spring  in  their  early  birth 

Shall  bloom  on  the  sacred  sod. 

I  come  with  a  shroud  for  the  dying  year. 

To  the  gltomy  vaults  of  Time 
The  stiffened  corpse  will  we  sadly  bear, 

And  chaunt  the  funeral  hymn. 
The  strain  shall  rise  on  the  midnight  blast, 

Shall  mix  with  the  tempest's  moan : 
When  the  portals  close  of  those  caverns  vast, 
A  year  shall  be  tombed  with  centuries  past, 

And  my  work  for  a time  be  done. 
Glasgow,  184°,  Jakxs  TaXtot. 
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THE    SHARON    RUCTION. 

A    LEGXVD    OF    ULSTEE. 

No.  IEL 

BY    FRJJTCM   BEOW*. 


Akohg  the  nuiaerous'gulfs  and  hays  that  indent 
the  western  coast  of  Ulster,  there  is  none  more  rich 
in  local  history  and  tradition  than  Lough  Bwilly,  a 
winding  firth  of  the  Atlantic,  which  anciently  divided 
the  principality  of  Innishowen  from  the  abbacy  of  Kil- 
ineeraanen,  and  still  runs  southward  into  the  heart  of 
Donegal  Its  course,  chequered  by  snail  peninsulas, 
isles,  and  shadows  of  dark  mountains,  oast  from  either 
shore,  till  it  meets  a  broad  inland  stream,  of  the  same 
designation,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and  densely 
populated  valley,  known  throughout  the  province  as 
the  Laggan,  and  notable  for  wheat  and  orchards,  rains 
of  fend*!  castles,  sites  of  ancient  monasteries  and 
cairns ;  and  cromleaghs  of  yet  more  distant  times  are 
found  on  all  its  bays  and  headlands ;  bat,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  Swilly  has  had  no  considerable  port 
or  trade. 

The  only  villages  of  note  stand  on  its  southern 
shore,  and  were  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth 
ocntary  by  Scottish  colonists,  who  kept  possession  of 
that  fertile  valley  by  the  resolute  will  and  the  strong 
arm — for  ages  permitting  no  Catholic  to  settle  among 
them.  The  spirit  of  toleration  has  kmg  since  made 
its  way  among  their  descendants — still  occupying  the 
same  houses  and  farms,  in  the  faith  and  fashions  of 
their  fatherland — but  they  are  said  to  mingle  its  pro- 
verbial determination  with  a  wild  fire,  which  seems 
caught  from  the  Irish  soil;  and  the  following  tale, 
known  to  surviving  contemporaries  to  be  true,  in  al- 
most every  tittle,  with  the  exception  of  family  names, 
darkly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  times  and  dis- 
trict to  which  it  refers. 

In  the  year  1797,  that  parish  of  the  Laggan  termed 
All-Saints,  in  the  language  of  Ireland's  established 
church  (though  popularly  known  as  Newtown- Cun- 
ningham, from  an  old  Presbyterian  heritor),  paid  its 
tithe  and  yielded  the  title  of  perpetual  curate  to  Dr. 
Warden,  then  for  some  years  a  resident  at  the  old- 
fashioned  glebe  house,  situated  on  a  pleasant  slope 
overlooking  the  firth,  on  which  the  taste  or  fancy  of 
some  early  covenanted  settler  had,  in  the  fashion  of 
his  times,  bestowed  the  scriptural  name  of  Sharon. 

The  Doctor  was  emphatically  a  stranger  in  his 
parish,  having  been  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  To  attain  the  last-mentioned 
honour  his  youth  had  been  studied  away ;  and  when 
it  was  won*  the  Doctor  had  watched  and  waited  quite 
as  long  for  a  benefice,  because  fellows,  at  least  pf  uni- 
versities, mast  not  marry,  and  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs.  Warden.  At  last  he  was  presented  to 
that  perpetual  curacy,  got  married,  and  established 
himself  at  Sharon  glebe ;  but  scarcely  was  possession 
taken,  when  a  premature  old  age  fcU  upon  him,  in  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  and  henceforth  the  Doctor  moved 
about  his  parsonage  with  the  help  of  a  rolling  chair. 

In  one  point,  nevertheless,  he  had  been  fortunate. 
Mrs.  Warden,  who  had  waited  for  him  eleven  years, 
though  his  junior  by  almost  fifteen,  was  a  true  helpmate. 


keeping  in  word  and  deed  the  spirit  of  the  vow  by 
which  she  took  the  Doctor  for  better  lor  worse,  and 
they  bore  the  burden  of  life,  such  as  it  was,  more  com- 
fortably than  many  a  luckier  pair.  Mrs.  Warden  was 
a  tall  handsome  woman,  and  kept  a  sort  of  mellowed 
youth  about  her,  though  far  advanced  in  middle  age. 
Her  step  was  still  light — there  was  not  a  farrow  on 
her  fair  brow — and  only  the  slightest  shade  of  grey 
yet  mingling  with  the  dark  brown  hair.  Time  had 
touched  her  outward  aspect  gently,  yet  she  was  as  one 
to  whom  he  had  tanght  some  great  and  strange  lesson, 
being  friendly,  but  reserved,  in  her  manners,  and  given 
to  all  the  charities,  but  none  of  the  confidence,  of 
social  life. 

In  that  remote  parish,  little  eonld  be  known  of  her 
early  history,  but  rumour  said  she  had  been  the  orphan 
niece  of  a  retired  officer  and  his  wife,  named  Lacy,  at 
whose  boose,  in  the  then  respectable  liberties  of  Dub- 
lin, her  youth  had  been  passed  as  the  enanpamon  of 
their  only  daughter,  till  the  latter  suddenly  turned 
Catholic,  and  became  a  nan.  Mrs.  Warden  lived  on 
with  the  old  pair  till  her  marriage;  but  when  the 
Doctor  and  she  arrived  at  the  glebe,  they  were  ae- 
companied  by  a  sedate  looking  servant  man,  an  equally 
grave  young  woman,  in  the  same  capacity,  and  a  girl 
of  about  twelve,  who  was  called  Miss  Ormoad,  and 
always  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Warden  as  her  niece. 

The  Doctor's  parish  was,  like  all  those  in  that  dis- 
trict, exclusively  agricultural;  its  superior  class  con- 
sisted of  Presbyterian  farmers — its  inferior,  of  Catholic 
labourers ;  the  native  race  allowed  a  residence  there 
on  much  the  same  terms  which  Israel  of  old  vouchsafed 
to  the  Gideonites ;  but,  at  the  period  of  oar  story,  both 
orders  were  more  independent  and  intelligent  than 
most  of  their  equals  in  the  west  of  Ulster.  As  might 
be  expected  among  such  a  people,  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  then  in  full,  though  secret  operation,  had 
many  members ;  it  was  believed  that  few  men  in  the 
parish  had  not  taken  the  oath,  yet  Government  perse- 
cution had  never  reached  them.  Their  perpetnal  cu- 
rate had  afflictions  enough  without  politics ;  his  spiri- 
tual flock  was  by  no  means  numerous,  and  he  knew 
there  was  little  friendship  for  either  Church  or  State 
among  his  parishioners. 

Dr.  Warden  and  his  household  were  fully  content 
with  the  tithe  and  glebe,  and,  situated  as  they  were, 
had^scarcely  any  associates  but  the  quiet  young  curate 
whom  he  deputed  to  read  the  liturgy  when  hearers 
could  be  found,  and  a  college  acquaintance  who  had 
also  settled  on  the  shore  of  Swilly. 

Far  to  the  west,  and  at  the  very  eaizanee  of  the 
Lough,  lies  a  wild  and  almost  insulated  pariah,  called 
by  the  old  Celtic  name  of  Tannet.  Its  inhabitants 
were  then,  as  they  are  still,  poorer,  and  its  soil  less 
fertile,  than  those  of  All-Saints ;  but  it  was  peopled  in 
a  similar  fashion,  and  no  less  notorious  for  the  preva- 
lence of  that  popular  society.  One  of  the  principal 
men  in  that  poor  parish  was  its  rector,  {he  Bcv.  Henry 
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BjaaAwd,  wbo «l#o  flby  tto  war>  n*  waomnen  ease 

f&  ImImmL)  ■nitol  the  MaMMnio&  of  tlw  dmo*  with 
Jtti  clerical  dignity. 

He  bad  entered  on  bis  charge  *t  the  same  time  as 
Dr.  Warden.  They  had  studied  together,  tod  been 
Jfaft  Izjumb  for  many  a  year  iji  Dublin,  and  their  inti 
may  etill  wntia&ed  in  spite  of  noma  thirty  miles  of  a 
wild  oountry,  tod  an  am  of  Swilly,  which  lay  between 
them;  yet  no  two  men  could  be  mow  dissimilar.  White 
premature  infirmity  shattered  the  Doctor's  frame,  find 
sttidned,  almost  io  stupor,  his  neutrally  calm  and  pa- 
tient spirit  Byneford  wee  yet  in  the  strength  of  his 
days,  *  vigoneqs,  busy  man,  who  inquired  after  army* 
b^y's^a^eiidiieT^ioii  s^t^hiaowii.  These 
were  avideneas  of  good  society  about  him,  but  eoimv 
thins?  also  which  boioaced  Miflif  to  tha  eierawman 
tha  gentleman.  Hie  manner,  though  often  gay, 
never  frank,  and  his  conversation,  though  generally 
agraeabia,  earar d  randy  sincere.  The  only  information 
a?ttiTrnjng  Urn  obtained  on  tha  Swilly  ahoraa  was  da* 
rirad  foam  35m  Ryan,  tha  Doctor7*  servant  man,  who 
had  alee  aarred  Ceotein  Laev  in  Dublin,  ami  was  by 
90  means  partial  to  the  ftmtor* 

fkUom  foidd  Tim  ba  induced  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  ddl-Sej*jb»  on  any  pout;  hat  some  inquiring  souls 
learned  torn  him  that  Hynefcrd  had  been  the  son  of 
•  factor  Of  agent,  and  edaaated  f or  the  x&uieh,  in  hones 
that  tim  atistneratie  mmjiy  hia  Cither  served  would 
provide  him  with  a  living— rthet  he  had  afterward* 
Vflftd  wiih  the  aaid  family,  aa  a  tutor,  at  their  town 
home  in  Menzrijoy  fcanere,  and  introduced  Dr,  Warden 
to  tha  Lacy*,  with  whom  he  had  haen  bag  intimate, 
gometimaa,  indeed,  Tim  darkly  hinted  that  if  tha  Baft- 
tar  had  dose  Us  doty,  and  not  waited  so  long  for  a 
viae*,  Mm  Laay  would  never  hare  gone  to  a  nunnery* 
but  being  a  rigid  Catholic  himself,  ba  waa  wont  ot 
add,  "It  thawed  to  tha  good  or  bar  apwl  anyway,  an 
Hvnef erd  had  cot  hia  dirty  linen  from  the  ffaatlaine" 
he  thutured,  for  marryin'  a  aaaond  oowsin  of  his,  lull 
wr  pride  an'  fOFerty/' 

In  the  tet  yaaxawhieh  tie  Doctor  aad  Hynefotd 
spent  in  their  respective  parishes,  the  former  waa  so* 
gaoled  measly  as  King  Lag,  and  respected  rather  on 
aewrant  of  Mm.  Waidaa'a  many  ahariaies  than  any 
*««&  of  his  own;  but  lamast  did  not  contain  a  more 
pajsajar  man  than  its  Rectors  not  that  ha  exerted 
hamaalf  much  in  imnsovinar  the  temnacai  or  «»p>ritial 
wm&Hkfft  of  hia  tteeble,  bat  aM  naities  loosved  «o  to 
him  aa  a  leader  m  isbaBai  pelitioB. 

The  family  with  which  ha  waa  aonneoted,  aaanrding 
to  Tim  Uyan,  had  been  promineat,  UJpe  many  of  thmr 
cjaas,  m  the  oammai  the  Iriaai  Voioateew,  and  pa- 
tmtiiem  hid  mst  ^nita  gone  oat  of  fashion  when  Hyne- 
fpfdtoofc  poasffrsion  of  his  nansh^  ha  was,  thorafone, 
the  Aaaapion«f  iihierty  at  all  social  meetings,  iny-eighed 
ngafmat  atate  gbm$  ■■  »madjw,  they  were  not  email  at 
that  pmodWnd  tals^  of  the  rights  of  irishinen,  till 
fie  Pmahyteitans  thought  him  their  friend,  ami  the 
Catholics  swore  that  "the  Hector  was  an/'  as  they 
i&m&h#rk%i4>kmt)KM&o{V*k)^  The  few  tad 
fjaj^eeattered  members  of  h»  owa  ohni^  m  that  ^iqir; 
nityhaiug«eiaaiv loyal tmike  Caowaaml  IJm  Xiaargy, 
esteemed  their  minister  a  lost  sheep;  and  Dr.  Warden, 

tikaw  im  wight  go  toe  lar  for  his  apwn.     Bat  time 
laWami  awivtssi  a^saagQ  Uts&L  hciagmgosdy  oiMe^od 


ahongea,  till  tha  tm&mw*ti  of  thayoaj  V7,  when 
the  B4»tor'a  family  eonaistad  of  five  yonng  children 
and  Mrs.  Hyneferd,  of  whom  all  her  a^uaintanoea 
said  she  waa  a  paoporwoman,  aiid  could  say  no  mora-^- 
one  of  those  cold  and  regular  characters,  whose  goings 
learn  no  impress  on  tha  sands  of  time  or  memory.  At 
Sharon  Glebe  the  years  had  made  less  perceptible  alte- 
rations. Mrs.  Warden  was  still  the  Doctor's  comfort, 
and  everybody's  friend.  Tim  Ryan,  and  Molly  hia 
companion,  were  aaid  to  ba  carrying  on  a  sober  court- 
ship, as  well  as  tha  household  service,  and  Miss  Or- 
mond  had  just  returned  from  a  boarding-sohool  at  the 
nearest  town,  a  tall,  dashing;  proud-looking  girl  of 
eighteen,  with  rich  black  hair,  and  that  Spanish  face 
and  figure  so  common  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Some 
of  Tim's  curious  neighbours  remarked  that  the  Rector's 
yieits  to  Sharon  ware  more  frequent  since  Miss  Or- 
mond's  arriral ;  bat  other  peculiarities  in  the  conduct 
of  that  gentleman  now  attracted  general  attention. 

Aa  Government  hostility  to  liberal  principles  became 
mora  demonstrative,  and  their  aristocratic  supporters, 
now  that  the  show  of  brilliant  flags  and  aniforms  had 
passed  with  the  yoknteering  times,  were  seared  into 
Toryism  by  the  french  Revolution,  the  Rector  began 
to  alter  his  tone.  Some  said  that  there  came  a  warn* 
ing  from  the  Bishop  $  for  ha  lectured  on  the  sin  of 
sedition  from  pulpit  and  bench,  prayed  hard,  in  and 
oat  of  church,  for  victory  in  the  war  against  France, 
and  denounced  the  Northern  Star,  a  popular  paper 
which  found  its  way  from  Belfast  to  that  wild  perish, 
as  a  rebellious  production. 

His  people's  indignation  and  astonishment  at  thk 
change  were  as  great  as  it  had  been  unanticipated^  nor 
could  it  he  supposed  they  would  pass  it  over  in  silence 
while  the  Rector  made  so  large  a  display  of  his  new 
principles.  Their  tenacious  memories  furnished  many 
an  expression  of  contrary  opinions,  which  were  re- 
peated from  man  to  man,  with  all  the  keen  sarcasm 
and  witty  derision  of  their  country.  Those  comments 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  Hector's  ears,  nor  was 
it  intended  they  should.  The  honest  ba&it  of  speak- 
ing their  minds  was  too  strong  among  the  people,  but 
in  this  instance  they  did  not  calculate  on  its  effects. 
Under  a  polished  exterior,  Hyneford  possessed  a  most 
furious  temper,  and  his  wrath  was  of  that  kind  on 
which  many  a  sun  goes  down.  It  had  been  his  policy 
to  be  ajBable  and  familiar  with  his  parishioners,  which, 
together  with  hia  long  connivance  at,  or  rather  ad- 
vocacy of,  the  united  movements,  had  not  only  made 
the  ftmnet  men  free  in  his  presence,  but  opened  to 
him  the  secrets  of  surrounding  parishes,  and  he  had 
been  heard  to  say,  that  ''Some  of  those  who  laughed 
at  hia  turned  coat  might  never  require  a  new  one." 

it  is  well  known  that  the  insurrection  of  17-98,  if 
not  fomented,  was  precipitated  by  Government  mea- 
sures. Nothing  but  contemporary  testimony  can  give 
a  reader  of  our  moderate  days  an  idea  of  the  political 
persecution  carried  on,  especially  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  arrests  and  prosecutions  which  thronged  the  courts 
and  prisons  of  towns,  while  martial  law  and  military 
punishments  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  gave, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  power  to  men  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, and  afforded  large  scope  for  the  paid  spy 
and  informer,  The  lamentable  prominence  of  these 
mfaahietworkers  in  Irish  history  is  one  of  the  saddest 
proofs  of  the  laud's  long  tm^g^renaneirt  and  degrada* 
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tion;  bat  never  had  they  been  bo  numerous  or  active; 
and  tales  are  still  repeated  around  peasant  hearths  of 
innocent  men's  lives  sworn  away,  property  acquired, 
and  old  quarrels  avenged,  by  charges  of  treason  in  those 
times. 

About  seven  miles  east  of  Sharon  Glebe,  and  at  the 
head  of  Lough  Foyle,  stands  the  small  port  of  London- 
derry, of  whose  memorable  siege  at  the  Revolution 
most  readers  have  doubtless  heard.  It  is  still  the  most 
considerable  town  iu  the  west  of  Ulster,  and  was,  for 
the  time,  a  sort  of  judicial  metropolis ;  Lord  Canan 
and  the  halberts  being  permanently  established  there 
for  the  speedy  punishment  of  political  offenders.  The 
road  to  Londonderry  leads  through  the  parish  of  All- 
Saints,  and  is  reached  from  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly  by  means  of  a  ferry,  over  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Firth,  about  a  mile  from  Br.  Warden's  house. 
The  boatman's  solitary  cottage  stands  there  on  the 
stony  and  shelving  beach,  which  from  that  point  winds 
away  southward  as  the  firth  widens  to  a  broad  ex- 
panse, the  outline  of  its  shores  broken  by  irregular 
creeks,  known  as  "the  deeps"  to  Swilly  fishermen, 
for  no  line  of  theirs  could  ever  sound  them;  and  of 
their  enormous  depth,  tradition  says  strange  things. 
One  old  story,  handed  down  from  Catholic  times,  re- 
gards the  brethren  of  a  monastery,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Baithen,  whose  site  is  now  scarce  discernible.  It  is 
said  that,  having  stolen  an  immense  bell,  for  the  sake 
of  the  precious  metals  it  was  supposed  to  contain,  from 
an  abbey  on  the  western  shore,  they  were  returning 
with  their  prize  at  midnight,  when  their  boat  went 
down  in  the  deeps,  and,  ever  after,  the  great  bell  was 
heard  tolling  beneath  the  sea  when  any  extraordinary 
misfortune  threatened  the  churches  or  clergy  on  the 
coast  of  Swilly. 

The  legend  was  almost  forgotten  at  the  time  of  our 
tale,  for  none  living  nor  their  fathers  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  buried  bell,  but  the  generation  was 
not  to  pass  away  in  its  silence. 

It  was  a  dry,  breezy  day,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and,  far  as  the  eye  could  see  along  the  fields  of  New- 
town-Cunningham,  ploughs  were  at  work  turning  up 
the  soil  in  the  hasty  mode  of  old  Ulster  culti- 
vation, when  Tim  Ryan  reached  the  ferryman's  cot- 
tage with  two  saddled  horses  for  the  Rector  and  his 
servant,  according  to  a  message  received  that  morn- 
ing at  the  Glebe,  which  also  mentioned  that  Hyneford 
had  business  in  Deny.  This  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence ;  and,  true  to  his  appointment,  Tim  saw  the 
Rector  standing  at  the  boatman's  door,  well  dressed 
as  usual,  and  busy  in  examining  a  case  of  holster  pis- 
tols with  which  he  always  travelled ;  while  near  him, 
instead  of  his  old  acquaintance  Fannet  Pat,  stood  a 
strange  servant,  who  seemed  the  very  soul  of  humility, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  man  was  of 
a  spare  make  and  swarthy  complexion.  Ryan  did 
not  like  his  looks,  humble  as  they  were,  and  the  ser- 
vant took  no  notice  of  him. 

"That's  a  fine  day,  yer  honour,"  said  Tim,  making 
Ivhat  he  called  his  "manners11  to  the  Rector,  "and 
maybe  the  ploughs  arn't  takin  the  good  ov  it." 

"Yes,''  said  Hyneford,  with  one  of  those  sneer-like 
smiles,  which,  with  him,  denoted  anger  at  a  white  heat ; 
"  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  as  many  ploughs  going  in 
the  parish  by  this  time  next  year ;"  and  he  rode  away, 
followed  by  that  submissive  servant. 


" Yir  in  a  blissid  tamper!"  said  Tim,  as  he  entered 
to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Tom  Hamilton,  the 
boatman,  whom  he  found  in  his  accustomed  seat,  op- 
posite the  open  door,  which  commanded  the  ferry  and 
all  passenger  signals,  reading  a  soiled  newspaper, 
while  his  wife  was  occupied  in  household  duties  at  the 
hearth,  and  half-a-dozen  notable  politicians  of  Tim's 
own  class  were  grouped  around  him  in  every  variety 
of  the  listening  attitude. 

Hamilton'  was  himself  a  man  of  no  small  note  in  the 
neighbourhood;  first,  because  he  owned  the  ferry- 
boat ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  was  not  a  more 
zealous  promoter  of  the  united  cause  in  Ulster. 
Thanks  to  the  ferry,  his  cottage  was  the  resort  of  all 
classes,  and  many  a  brother  had  he  added  to  the 
society  by  means  of  a  Constitution,  a  pair  of  rusty 
scissors  and  a  Bible,  kept  always  at  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose in  a  safely-locked  cupboard. 

The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  Hamilton's  edu- 
cation had  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Catholic 
neighbours,  with  whom  partly  the  loss  of  caste  and 
church  privileges,  consequent  on  an  irregular  life,  and 
partly  the  desire  of  kingship  in  his  company,  brought 
him  to  associate.  To  them  he  explained  the  Consti- 
tution, or  political  creed  of  the  United  Irishmen,  dwel- 
ling with  special  power  on  that  portion  which  declared 
against  all  distinctions  on  account  of  religion,  adminis- 
tered the  society's  oath,  and  finished  the  ceremony  by 
closely  cropping  their  hair  in  marked  opposition  to 
the  Tory  que.  Hamilton  had  made  many  such 
disciples;  and  his  house  was  never  empty,  as  news, 
both  printed  and  oral,  could  always  be  found  there ; 
but  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  meetings  of  a 
higher  order  were  also  held  within  its  walls;  Mrs. 
Hamilton  having  an  extraordinary  knack  of  losing  all 
perception  at  times. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  listeners,  as  Hamil- 
ton finished  a  paragraph;  "no  wonther  he  wint  mad; 
that's  tarrible  agin  fhurncoats !" 

The  corresponding  remarks  were  cut  short  by  Tim's 
salutation,  and  inquiry  where  the  Rector  got  his  new 
mau. 

"Mighty  convenient,  they  say,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker.  "  He  thurned  off  poor  Pat  last  Sunday  night 
— the  betther  day  the  betther  deed — an'  his  heels 
wern't  cool  ov  the  doore  till  iu  marched  yon  beauty, 
axin  if  he  wanted  a  sarvint. — Aih  tould  its  not  made 
out  where  he  cum  from ;  bit  what  do  yes  think  Pat 
got  his  wakin'  paper  for  P — -just  sayin  in  the  run  of 
discoorse,  that  if  people  had  thir  ould  rights  agin, 
Fannet  wud  be  all  his  own." 

"  An  who  says  it  wud  P ' '  cried  another  of  the  group. 
"Didn't  Fannet  belong  till  the  MacSivines  for  ninety- 
nine  generations,  till  they  giv  it  till  the  ould  monks 
— the  whole  countrey's  mine  up  to  Letter  RinnyP" 

"  Orra,  Mr.  Hamilton,  do  you  hear  that  ?  "  shouted 
a  still  louder  remonstrant,  addressing  the  ferryman, 
who  sat  like  one  aware  of  what  might  be  hoped  from 
such  partizans. 

"  Didn't  ould  Roger  O'Furry,  that  died  whin  he  wis 
japanned  for  information  on  the  brain  last  T*"""^ 
tell  me  that  the  Steuart  estates  wis  me  own  inhari- 
tance  P" 

Hamilton  rose  without  reply,  for  a  signal  had  warned 
him  that  he  and  his  boat  were  wanted,  and  the  com- 
pany continued,  to  advance  their  respecttre  claims  It 
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large  properties  in  the  county ;  not  without  a  fierce 
dispute,  which  was  fortunately  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  ferryman,  with  a  small,  self-important,  but  keen- 
looking  fellow,  whom  the  company  in  the  cottage  saluted 
as  Master  Freil,  having  formerly  taught  a  hedge-school 
in  the  parish  of  All-Saints,  and  of  late  years  pursued 
the  same  vocation  in  Fannet.  He  exchanged  some 
words  about  "the  right  and  the  time"  with  them;  and, 
seeing  Tim,  inquired,  "When  do  ye  think  the  people  ill 
get  their  dues,  Misther  Ryan?" 

"  Faith  a  don't  know,"  said  Tim,  considerably  puz- 
aled.  "It  might  be  'the  longer  the  betther'  wid 
some  of  thim."  The  men  burst  into  a  loud  laugh 
at  his  answer,  all  but  Hamilton  and  the  schoolmaster, 
on  whose  minds  something  of  heavier  import  seemed 
to  press.  "  Tim,"  said  the  ferryman,  "  what  did  Mr. 
Hyneford  say  to  you  whin  ye  give  him  the  fine  day?" 

Tim  repeated  the  Rector's  speech,  at  which  Hamil- 
ton and  Friel  exchanged  dark  looks  of  confirmation, 
and  the  latter  muttered,  "  So  much  for  the  sarvint's 
story." 

"  Well,  Tim,"  continued  Hamilton,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  as  you're  not  'up,'  there's  business  on  hand  a  wud 
advise  ye  as  a  friend  to  know  nothin*  about.  So,  good 
mornin',  and  my  compliments  to  Molly." 

Tim  went  home  accordingly ;  but  all  that  day  the 
business  of  which  he  was  advised  to  know  nothing 
haunted  him.  There  were  mighty  affairs  transacted 
at  Sharon,  too.  His  own  and  Molly's  united  penetra- 
tion had  previously  discovered  a  family  project  to  marry 
Miss  Ormond,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  a  country 
gentleman,  one  of  the  few  attenders  of  Dr.  Warden's 
church,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Glebe.  Mr. 
Cyril  was  a  clownish,  though  dissipated  youth,  a  Tory 
by  descent,  or  rather  of  that  party  known  too  well  in 
Ireland  as  Orangemen — the  heir  of  a  large  but  en- 
cumbered property,  and  belonged  to  one  of  those  ill- 
guided  families  so  abundant  among  the  Irish  gentry  of 
that  generation.  His  addresses  to  her  niece  were, 
nevertheless,  warmly  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Warden, 
approved  by  the  Doctor,  and  advocated  with  the  usual 
interest  he  took  in  that  young  lady's  affairs,  by  the 
Rector  of  Fannet.  Some  said  their  eagerness  for  the 
match  was  intended  to  effectually  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  a  young  farmer  named  MacAllister,  whom 
Miss  Ormond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  her 
walks.  His  Presbyterian  family  boasted  of  Highland 
blood  and  old  chieftainship.  They  were  a  numerous 
tribe  in  the  district,  possessing  the  finest  farms,  and  a 
general  notoriety  for  sternness  of  purpose  and  most 
fearless  execution.  To  use  a  phrase  of  the  times,  the 
MacAllisters  "were  all  sworn  Liberty  Boys,"  beyond 
the  control  of  their  church,  and  scarce  within  that  of 
society ;  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the 
French  Revolution  having  reached  men  in  the  remot- 
est nooks  of  Europe.  They  had  been  the  bitterest 
scoffers  at  Hyneford's  apostacy,  especially  young  Henry; 
but  it  was  feared  the  Rector  knew  too  muoh  concern- 
ing him,  and  his  vengeance  might  not  be  satisfied  by 
promoting  Miss  Ormond's  match. 

On  the  day  of  Hyneford's  journey  to  Deny,  Mr. 
Cyril  called  at  the  Glebe,  as  Tim  and  Molly  believed, 
to  make  his  proposal  in  form,  for  Mrs.  Warden  was 
long  closeted  with  her  niece,  and,  towards  evening,  grew 
anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Rector,  who  had  arranged 
ta  oaU  on  his  way  to  the,  ferry. 


The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  two  sober  servants 
sat  by  the  bright  kitchen  fire,  in  wonted  confidence, 
discussing  the  projected  match. 

"  Miss  Ormond's  in  the  hoith  of  bad  humour  on  the 
head  ov  it,"  said  Molly.  "Oh  bit  she  had  always  a 
dark  timper ;  a  min'  whin  me  mother  nursed  her  at 
Swords,  and  young  a  wis  then." 

"  Ahem,  Molly,"  said  Tim. 

"Beyant  jokin,  a  wis,"  responded  Molly.  "Bit 
Tim,  div  ye  know,  is  it  by  the  sisther  or  brother's 
side  she  comes  to  be  niece  to  the  mistress  P  " 

Tim  looked  up  mysteriously,  but  his  answer  was  lost 
in  a  hollow  booming  sound,  which,  as  they  listened, 
grew  more  distinct,  till  it  seemed  the  tolling  of  some 
enormous  bell,  but  far  beneath  the  ground. 

"It's  the  bell  of  the  Deeps,"  said  Tim  and  Molly,  as 
they  rushed  into  the  family  sitting-room,  for  that  heavy 
tolling  was  fearful  to  hear  in  the  quiet  house.  The 
Doctor  was  startled  in  his  arm-chair,  Miss  Ormond 
had  dropped  the  "  Female  Instructor,"  whose  leaves  she 
had  been  sullenly  turning  for  the  last  hour,  and  Mrs. 
Warden  staggered  to  the  window,  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror, that  astonished  even  the  servants.  The  cold 
March  moonlight  lay  on  firth  and  farm,  and  all  was 
hushed  except  the  brazen  boom,  which  was  heard 
that  night  for  miles  along  the  Swilly  shore.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased,  but  through  the  silence  they  caught 
a  sound  of  coming  horsemen,  and,  quick  as  whip  and 
spur  could  speed  them,  the  Rector  and  his  servant  dashed 
across  the  lawn,  almost  in  one  breath.  The  Sharon 
household  demanded  if  he  had  heard  the  bell  P  "  Yes," 
said  Hyneford,  "its  very  odd" — and  Tim  thought  he 
saw  his  humble  servant  smile ;  but  the  Rector,  generally 
so  cool  and  polished,  seemed  strangely  confused  as 
he  hurried  in,  saying  it  was  late  to  cross  the  ferry,  and 
he  never  liked  the  ways  of  that  boatman.  Mrs.  War- 
den, with  her  accustomed  hospitality,  immediately  in- 
vited him  to  stay  for  the  night,  in  which  request  the 
Doctor  and  Miss  Ormond,  now  restored  to  good  humour, 
eagerly  joined,  and  determined,  apparently,  by  a  modest 
advice  from  his  servant,  touching  the  length  of  their 
way  home,  Hyneford  assented. 

A  fire  was  accordingly  lighted  in  the  spare  bed-room, 
where  the  Rector  himself  deposited  his  travelling  re- 
quisites, including  the  case  of  loaded  pistols.  Tim  and 
Molly  had  additional  company  in  the  kitchen  that  even- 
ing ;  but  though  the  servant  spoke  in  his  own  south- 
ern accent,  and  was  a  pattern  of  quiet  civility,  they 
could  not  feel  at  ease  with  him.  Molly  thought  him 
"too  modest  entirely,"  for  he  never  looked  her  in  the 
face  but  once,  and  that  was  when  telling  his  name, 
which  he  said  was  Dick  Devilihin,  giving  that  most 
ominous  of  Irish  appellations  with  tremendous  em- 
phasis. Both  remarked  this  circumstance  some  time 
after  his  arrival,  when,  being  occupied  for  a  moment 
by  household  affairs,  they  missed  their  guest,  who  re- 
turned as  unobtrusively  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
The  family  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
large  but  comfortable  apartment,  on  the  ground-flat  of 
that  old  house,  with  a  wide  low  window  looking  out 
upon  the  lawn.'  The  Doctor  occupied  his  accustomed 
place  beside  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Warden,  who  seemed 
unaccountably  restless,  perhaps  because  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned,  stood  leaning  against  a 
tall  cabinet  opposite  the  window.  The  lady  looked 
darkly  fine  in  the  fire  and  candle  light,  being  dressed, 


m 
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M  was  her  Wont,  in  rich  black,  with  a  veir  smsJU  bat, 
which  was  then  fashionable,  by  way  of  head  dress,  among 
elderly  ladies ;  her  eye  wandered  over  the  card  table* 
to  which  Hyneford  was  always  partial  »*  where  he 
still  sat  with  Miss  Ormond,  having  finished  a  long  game. 
The  latter  was  by  this  time  in  high  spirits,  a  common 
consequence  of  the  Rector's  visits,  who  generally  con- 
trived to  say  something  about  her  splendid  eyes  and 
hair*  Hyneford  was  as  gay  and  complimentary  as 
ewer;  but  other  thoughts  seemed  to  intrude  at  times, 
and  he  started  at  every  sound. 

M  A  word  of  your  meditations,  Mrs*  Warden  ?"  said 
the  Hector,  giving  the  cards  a  supetfluoas  shofte. 

"I  know  not  why/'  she  answered,  "but  lam  thin*> 
tog  of  dying," 

" Nonsense,"  said  Hyneford,  uneasily ;  "bat  do  you 
remember  the  old  priest,  who  converted  Catherine 
Lacy  P — he  used  to  say  he  could  divine  anything  from 
the  Bible  aa  the*  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  prophe- 
sied that  I  should  never  die  to  my  own  parish,  though 
he  waned  me  to  beware  of  my  parishioners/' 

An  expression  of  angry  surprise,  which  the  Bector 
did  not  appear  to  notice,  paesedoverMrs,  Warden's  calm 
face  at  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  and,  ere  its  con- 
clusion, an  impatient  gesture  admonished  them  that 
aha  was  listening  to  some  noise  without  It  was  the 
sound  of  heavy  feet  all  round  the  house;  but  before 
they  amid  wonder  what  it  meant,  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  poured  through  the  window.  Hyneford  sprang 
from  his  seat,  fifisiminy,  "that's  for  me;9*  and  Mm. 
Warden,  with  a  convulsive  movement,  as  if  to  reach 
her  husband,  dropped  on  the  floor .  Miss  Ormond  was 
the  first  who  tried  to  raise  her,  but  the  lady  was  dead; 
shot  through  the  heart;  she  had  expired  without  agroan, 
and  a  concert  of  wild  cries  from  all  the  household 
roiees  revealed  to  the  assailants  the  effects  of  their 
fire.  "  We're  sore  sorry  for  it,"  said  a  deep  voice 
outside,  which  Tim  told  his  after  confidants  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  Henry  MacAllister.  "  It  wasn't  meant 
for  her,  but  we  want  the  traitor  Hyneford.  Turn 
out  that  Moodjjnfcrmer,or  well  burn  the  house  to  the 
ground !"  "  Won't  we  turn  him  out,  Doctor?"  were 
the  words  that  reached  Hyneford's  ears,  as  with  a 
souLstrioken  look  he  rushed  down  stairs,  for  the 
charge  had  been  drawn  from  his  pistols,  and  hie  ser* 
vent  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mem  was  gene- 
rally bold  in  his  bearing,  but  now  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  hands  of  fete  about  him  ■  sense  and  i*tursjy  ut* 
tody  departed  and  without  even  attemptingio  parley 
or  resist  he  fied,  with  a  sort  of  imbecile  instinct,  and 
took  jreiugetotibe  CQsthole;  but  there  wens  often  to 
fear  in  the  house,  and  Ac  Sector  had  no  hold  on  any 
heart.  The  moon  bad  long  set  and  it  was  pitch  dark, 
but  by  the  %hfe  wiiUa  they  could  perceuc  that  ike 
house  was  surrounded  on  ell  aides  by  a  considerable 
body  of  armed  men;  and  again  them  came  a  summons. 
"D&  Warden,  we  have  no  enmity  to  you  or  yenr*, 
but  as  sure  as  you  ait  these,  we'll  bum  your  heave  to 
the  ground,  and  net  leave  a  tiring  eoui  except  you  t 
Turn  oat  the  informer  1  He  has  been  in  Jfeny  this 
daj  aeliiuf  the  hast  Uood  of  Ulster  to  the  butcher, 
Land  Canon,  and  w*  base  eosne  te  do  justice.  Turn 
him  eat  in  ten  minutes,  or  well  fins  the  house!'9 

lie  Doctor  suede  no  rertr.  Mm.  Woden's  death 
had  stunned  him,  and  he  eat  without  word  er  motion; 


we  will!"  and  than  the  resmd  ae  of  their  atrjek  for 
him.  It  wasn't  long  ere  Miss  Ormond's  keen  eye  dis- 
covered him  in  the  coal-hole;  and  Tim,  whose  hatred 
of  the  Bector  was  now  nerved  by  grief  for  the  death 
of  his  mistress,  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  seised 
him  by  the  collar,  and  by  one  desperate  eftbrt  dragged 
him  out  into  the  halL  Hyneford's  terror  seemed 
have  deprived  him  at  once  of  muscular  strength  ana 
presence  of  mind.  He  greefied  at  everything  as  they 
shoved  him  along,  but  never  attempted  any  real  de- 
fence, though  he  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  door-posts 
at  last  aa  to  defy  Tim's  utmost  exertions.  The  man 
shrunk  back  in  horror,  when  Miss  Ormond,  seising  a 
heavy  smoothing  iron,  struck  the  Bector 's  fingers  with 
ail  her  force,  and  then  flung  htm  out,  aa  he  shriekd, 
"Good  God,  is  it  my  own  daughter  that  helps  to  unu> 
dormer 

Scarce  was  the  doer  eJammnd  behind  him,  when 
soother  volley  rang  through  the  night*  followed  by  a 
gmierelsboat  of  "There's  the  traitor's  wages r  and 
a  quick  but  steady  tramp,  as  the  assailants  ^Tfhffl 
away* 

By  daybreak  the  Leggs*  was  defined  for  and  wide, 
and  scoured  by  companies  from  the  nearest  garrisons. 
The  Bector  was  found  lying  at  the  glebe  eW.uJemed 
by  some  score  of  bullets;  but  no  papers  could  be 
found  about  Mm  which  in  the  slightest  degree  corro- 
borated the  charge  of  informing,  nor  was  e  single  man 
in  Faunet,  or  any  of  the  Swilly  parishes,  ever  arrested 
on  his  iiriorssntio*,  Another  strange  circumstance 
was,  that  all  investigation  failed  to  diswer  to  eejmlbet 
trace  of  his  servant  after  the  first  volley,  Some  cup* 
posed  that  he  might  hare  concealed  himself  in  the 
attie,  end  stolen  away  fa  the  after  confusion;  but  as 
it  was  hebeved  that  the  story  of  h»  meeter's  fete* 
tions  had  originated  with  hint,  and  whence  he  came, 
or  where  be  went,  could  never  be  ascertained;  the 
more  superstitious  of  the  cosmnmtlty  eosrfinoed  to  as- 
eount  him  the  drSwzen  of  a  darker  world,  who  thes 
took  advantage  of  human  schemes  and  neasioue. 

The  military  aremd  that  i ew  men  in  the  parish  had 
slept  that  night;  but  no  further  evidence  conJd  be 
elicited.  Tim  took  the  bosJanan'e  advice  for  verfeos 
reasons,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  bussnras,  eiecpt 
what  occurred  at  ttc  glebe,  of  which  he  end  huasshv 
feats  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  seJf-preaem- 
tion.  They  were  espbeit  on  all  the  particulars  hot 
Hyneford's  last  mpkmation,  which  being  known  only 
to  the  actors  in  the  efisir,  was  reserved  wife  ife  un- 
published portion.  U  wee,  probably,  owing  to  fgm'c 
silence  Act  yosmg  McAllister,  HaioiJ^ 
Friell  escaped  even  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities; 
but  the  two  letter  coon  after  left  both  school  and  ferry, 
and  were  said  to  follow  very  diflsven*  swueetjont  in 
the  eon*  of  Ireland.  MacAKeter  rrmsmnd  in  his 
form,  but  he  wee  never  again  seen  m  the  eouumay  of 
Mies  Ormond,  wor  ewer  nmrried,  though  he  eurvired 
to  anything  but  a  good  old  age,  ecsoying  tbe  unenri- 
aide  title  of  v  Cursing  Hurry," 

Doctor  Warden  survived  his  wife  hut  a  few  uatnths, 
end  hie  vuecein-tww  became  Mrs.  CyrtJ,  but  her  hus- 
band met  en  accidental  death  through  fetsmrirnsnr, 
end  his  children  wens  strangely  unlucky,  fine  led  a 
long,  and,  it  wee  wiftepesed,  a  knee  He,  vuried  by 

of  nmawnswbut  tatsined  ht  the  last 
if  ho  married,  end  gerw  emey  fc  hex 
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service— and  was  known  to  the  peasantry  aa  Madame, 
from  a  certain  stateliness  of  manner,  tempered  with 
extreme  urbanity. 

Old  people  in  the  parish  of  All-Saints  hare  many  a 
reminiscence  of  the  fruitless  inquiries  and  arrests  by 
which  Government  strove  to  fathom  that  mystery,  and 


the  ruinous  fine  at  length  levied  on  theirs  and  the  ad- 
joining parishes;  bat  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  reduction  and  decay  still  so  evi- 
dent among  the  farmers  of  that  district,  but  that  no 
man  concerned  in  the  Ruction  of  Sharon  was  ever 
after  prosperous,  or  closed  Us  days  in  peace* 


■*» 


THE  POET'S  PRAYER. 


(A  TOBTCH.) 


Tu  gloom  still  gather^,  raffing  heavily 

From  the  horizon,  to  enclose  s  wen© 

Of  elemental  conflict.    Mothers,  warned, 

Had  timely  caught  their  heedless  infants  on, 

To  near  them  beneath  shelter.    Bird 

Were  gone,  or  Motionless    — d  aU  was  hueh'd, 

Saw  when  large  ruin-drops  broke  each  fallen  pan*. 

To  feed  hit  spirit  at  its  wonted  source, 

Upon  wfld  nwawtian^racks,  a  am 

Went  forth,  in  raptures  with  the  mining  atom; 

And  ever,  as  rude  steeps  he  domb,  or  swept 

Across  some  daisy-dappled  plot,  as  if 

His  feet  pursued  the  thoughts  which  bore  him  thus 

from,  late  reproach  for  lack  of  veneration, 

And  eeept*>caiilaou,  uttered  vita  contempt, 

Renewed  a  fervid  straggle. 

Strang  and  ease 
In  his  temerity,  awhile  he  gain'd 
Upon  his  purpose.     Lightnings  ripj/d  the  womb 
Of  rock-ribb'd  teeming  matter,  and  hi  scarce 
Deign'd  e'en  to  wonder;  Nature  groaa'd  oat  grief 
lBthiuidertTandhesnrird^tiM,l«sttoc»«, 
On  the  high  jotting  of  a  craggy  pack 
Amadd'ning  movent  glorying  he  stood— 
Then  Tanieh'd  'mid  their  fiuy! 

All  was  o'er; 
And  gorgeous  hues  were  stretcVd  along  the  Ttrgt 
Where  golden  fleeces,  following  the  wen, 
floated  to  rest,  while  myriads  of  gents, 
Whose  hwr  eaistenee  was  his  sadden,  last 
Creative  triumph,  sparkled  on  each  took, 
Or  tree,  or  hedge-row,  and  the  freshening  breeze, 
With  its  small  prattffng  voice,  came  stealing  on 
like  a  coy  child,  that  longs  but  to  approach, 
Yet  hesitates. 

And  now,  wift.  ineaenrt  eteps, 
On— halting,  meditative— -t'ward  the  vales 
The  bard  retnra'd— ^rend  being  I  born  to  brave 
The  rudest  shocks  of  trouble,  and  secure 
A  larger  share  than  common  of  deep  joy, 
SonL-fett,  refin'd,  serene — to  Eft  the  shroud 
Which  aelfishuess  hath  cast  o'er  kaadry  things, 
And  show  their  scanty;  oar  allow  fooTd  man* 
Amidst  tmamits  moat  wadd'niag;  Ao  forget 
His  origin  and  destiny — a  world 
Mysterious,  but  beautiful,  to  which 
This  is  the  portal. 

Near  the  seary  goal 
Of  has  long,  weary,  tortuous  descent, 
A  beumitage,  long  aaendto  Tnronucc, 
And  all  its  deeds  «r  dreams  of  good  and  31 
At  a  green  angle,  suddenly  disclos*d, 
Surpris'd  him  into  prayer ;  and,  on  a  spot, 
Where  knares  wane  lnhanr,4  finr  unconn'd  applause, 
Before  its  simple  altar,  thus  he  unpad : — 

«■  Maker  of  Beaten,  tmd  Bait*,  and  all 
That  in  them  k,  whose  thnadewaOl 
We  list  Willi  dread  aeUght^whoas  pnsar 
^dawadncmganrdnfialhehamr 
Of  danger— 


If,  erring,  I  have  aeem'd  to  dare 
A  frowning  Providence,  forbear  ' 
My  pojnshjnent,  and  teach  me  tfll 
rm  to  ao  feature  of  Thy  will 
A  stranger* 

*  When  in  the  flowretV  hue,  or  form, 
I  beauty  find,  nor  farther  see — 
When  on  Die  grandeur  of  the  storm 
I  gsae,  entrencd,  wi  getting  Thee, 
Sewtafc,  snatch  each  hliaf  away  ! 
>nd,  lest  I  hate,  revile,  or  spurn 

The  slave  of  dogma-doling  pride, 
Give,  with  the  majesty  Td  learn 
Of  Nature,  pity  that  will  chide 
Tain  anger  from  He  prey. 

"  I,  prone  to  scorn  all  season  say, 

And  meet  their  scowls  too  fiercely,  yet 
Would,  with  Thine  aid,  ere  o*ejr  my  day 

Of  pilgrimage  Death's  shadows  sat, 
Some  signal  mien,  to  show  the  ttnefc 
My  spirit  follow'd,  journeying  hack 
To  Thee  above! 


Bat,  if  Thou  wilt  deny 

Still  grant,  oh  grant  a  poet's  soul— 
The  towering  will — the  tongue  of 

That  I,  unknown,  a  voice  may  foil 
Through  thought's  calm  regions,  to  proclaim-— 
Though  doubters  sneer,  and  dotards  blame-— 
Viet  some  perceive,  wen  in  the  uigM 
Ofl^.rait^aa^fakehood'snMgbt, 

Thou  art,  and  Thou  art  love  1" 

Hie  prayer  was  answerM.    When  the  winds  were  loud, 
And  cold,  and  clouds  were  harried  & er  menu  heads 
In  dark  contusion;  when  Che  *aow4nU  veiled 
tu  lading;  charms,  and  hasy  atiuetf 
of  such  pleasing  nains 
Aa  usher  in  a  Christmas  festival, 
A  strain  mag  out,  which,  startling  thousands,  left 
Big  expectations,  'rnoog  the  thinking  new, 
Ofa  new  star  m  the  Wight  fir  iinir 
Ofvadieci-HafonewhaneJlwouidgruet 

With  wonder — whose  benignant  look  would  he 

A  Ueaung,  and  whose  friendship  aaints  might  oonr!, 

Deeming  it  honour ;  and— before  the  stir 

AwdueAkis  uleasurc  of  that 

Into  the  plodding 

The  d«Ja  routine  of  life— a  mean,  lone  worn, 

'Mid  a  cramm'd  city,  far  from  wood,  or  lake, 

Or  hill,  or  valley,  was  the  quiet  scene 

Of  his  sulmme  departure. 


Anal  aoum 

His  song  was  heard;  and^  more  than  satisfied, 

He  pou/d,  wifh  hope,  into  a  land  <€  peace. 
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It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  most 
powerful,  original,  and  finished  creation  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  is  Shylock,  the  Jew*  8  halt - 
•peare  never  attempted  a  more  difficult,  and  never 
produced  a  more  perfect,  portrait.  The  conception 
is  unique,  the  execution  absolutely  faultless.  No- 
thing can  be  added,  nothing  can  be  subtracted,  with- 
out destroying  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  the  group 
of  characters,  therefore,  in  this  play,  Shylock  stands 
distinctly  out  in  the  foreground,  and  immediately  ar- 
rests the  eye  of  the  critic.  But  as  darkness  is  the 
essential  hue  of  his  mind,  motives,  and  actions,  light 
most  be  introduced  to  render  that  darkness  visible. 
Hence  the  character  of  Antonio  and  his  friends. 
•The  Jew  slowly  drags  himself  along  upon  the  Rial  to, 
morbid,  sullen,  isolated,  and  alone,  divorced  from 
all  the  nobler  sympathies  of  humanity,  in  league 
with  avarice,  and  sternly  concentrating  upon  his 
own  aggrandisement  all  the  resources  of  his  shrewd, 
astute,  and  penetrating  intellect.  The  Christian 
appears  surrounded  by  a  generous  band  of  devoted 
friends,  who  regard  him  as  the  centre  around  which 
their  affections  disinterestedly  revolvo;  the  source 
of  that  secret  influence  that  binds  them  with  deli- 
cious power  to  himself  and  to  one  another.  He  is 
loveable,  and  he  is  loved;  he  deserves  friends,  and  he 
possesses  them;  he  is  a  real  man,  and  both  gives  and 
receives  the  humanities  that  confirm  the  history  of  an 
Eden  past,  and  the  prophecy  of  a  Paradise  to  come. 
Let  us  evolve  the  contrast,  by  contemplating  the 
friendship  between  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Shalcspeare's  ideal  of  amity  was  partially  de- 
veloped in  Valentine,  the  subject  of  our  last  paper. 
The  genius  that  animated  him  must  now  pass  into 
the  soul  of  another,  that,  by  exhibiting  itself  under 
different  circumstances,  and  in  a  constitution  of  a 
different  temperament,  new  traits,  new  shades,  and 
new  modifications  may  be  revealed.  The  basis  of 
character  is  now  changed;  but  the  soul  of  friendship 
remains  immutable — the  events  are  of  another  com- 
plexion, but  the  sentimonts  and  bearing  of  friend- 
ship are  the  same.  The  ideal  cannot  be  disfea- 
tured; it  must  exist  eternally  integral  and  complete. 
Its  laws  must  extend  over  the  whole  empire  of  the 
intellect,  the  will,  and  the  actions,  and  never  can 
be  abrogated ;  therefore,  when  the  poet  attempts  its 
realization,  every  successive  development  must  be 
essentially  harmonious  and  coincident  with  all  the 
antecedent  manifestations,  however  coloured  by 
varying  scenes  and  complex  idiosyncrasies.  We 
•hall  find,  accordingly,  but  a  new  phase  of  the  noble 
Valentine  in  the  generous  Antonio. 

His  first  speech  presents  us  with  the  key  to  his 
character  :— 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me;  yon  say  it  wearies  yon: 
Bat  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it— 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bora— ^ 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself." 

He  is  oppressed -with  a  mysterious  melancholy; 
ft  aloud  mti  upon  his  spirit ;  he  cannot  dirino  the 


springs  of  his  sadness  ;  he  cannot  penetrate  the 
rationale  of  his  sorrow.  He  has  searched  through 
the  most  secret  chambers  of  his  heart ;  he  has  mi- 
nutely observed  the  workings  of  his  inner  being 
scrutinized  every  wheel  and  pinion  of  his  spiritua 
machinery;  and  yet  he  has  utterly  failed  to  discover 
the  latent  cause  of  his  deep  depression.  He  is  the 
subject  of  such  strange  pensiveness,  such  inexplicable 
despondency,  that  the  phenomena  of  his  own  consci- 
ousness are,  to  him,  an  insoluble  enigma.  He  knows 
not  whence  his  feelings  come,  nor  whither  they  go. 
He  tries  to  seize  them,  but  they  evade  him;  their 
secret  cannot  be  stolen ;  they  are  shadowy,  dim, 
and  fantastical.  To  himself  he  is  a  riddle — a  knot 
that  cannot  be  untied— a  hieroglyphic  without  a 
cipher.  It  is  not  hazardous  speculations  in  busi- 
ness, fortuitous  ventures  in  trade,  that  have  produced 
this  invincible  dejection,  this  perpetual  prostration  of 
spirits,  for  he  is  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  his 
ships  are  at  sea,  no  doubt,  but  his  fortunes  are  not 
"in  one  bottom  trusted.''  He  is,  simply,  sad,  be- 
cause he  is  not  merry  ;  he  is  melancholy,  because 
he  is  not  joyous  ;  he  is  mournful,  because  he  is  not 
happy.  This  reveals  a  temperament  peculiar  to 
spirits  of  the  highest  order.  In  them,  frequently, 
there  is  a  buoyancy,  elasticity,  and  elevation,  of 
which  they  can  give  no  account;  and  a  profound, 
intense,  abiding  sadness,  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. Height  is  to  depth  as  depth  is  to  height 
Their  powers  of  descent  are  proportional  to  their 
powers  of  ascent.  They  are  capable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exhilaration,  and  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary depression,  and  this  from  causes  which  are 
either  altogether  hopelessly  occult,  or  to  them  to- 
tally incognisable.  They  are  the  creatures  of  in- 
fluences which  the  vulgar  never  feel,  and  which  the 
mere  philosopher  never  can  analyse.  Endowed  with 
the  most  exquisite  and  refined  sensibilities,  the 
most  noble  and  disinterested  affections,  the  most 
sublime  and  exalted  sentiments,  they  move  in  a 
sphere  of  unearthly  aspirations,  and  transcendental 
hopes.  They  are  the  satellites  of  no  luminary— 
the  parasites  of  no  terrestrial  stem.  Conversant, 
however,  with  all  the  exigencies  of  our  common 
nature,  and  sensitively  alive  to  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  experience,  they  are  fitted  to 
become  the  most  tender,  considerate,  benignant, 
and  unselfish  of  friends.  Such  was  Antonio;  and 
his  first  interview  with  Bassanio  will  prove  it 

Salarino,  Salanio,  and  Gratiano,  had  been  at- 
tempting, each  in  his  own  way,  to  discover  the 
secret  of  Antonio's  melancholy.  They  had  mise- 
rably failed — not  from  want  of  love,  bnt  of  percep- 
tion. As  they  retire,  Antonio  mournfully  says, 
with  special  reference  to  Gratiano— 

"  Is  that  anything  now  P" 

Bassanio  replies*— 

"  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing;  mora  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff — yon  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them; 
and  when  yon  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search.** 

J    Bawanio,  a  man  of  greater  dUcernment,  at  once 
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perceives  that  Gratiano's  gay,  flippant  philosophy 
can  never  reach  the  deep  core  of  his  friend's  sad- 
ness. Antonio's  feelings  are  beyond  the  knife  of 
such  a  superficial  anatomist.  But  before  be  can 
offer  any  more  probable  explanation,  Antonio  breaks 

in  with — 

"  Well :  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same 
To  whom  yon  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of  Pn 

Here  we  are  presented  with  a  feature  in  friend- 
ship which  we  formerly  saw  so  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  Valentine.  Antonio  is  unwilling  to  distress 
his  friend  by  proposing  the  irresoluble  problem  of 
his  melancholy.  He  knows  that  all  the  sympa- 
thies and  all  the  psychologico-therapeutical  skill  of 
which  Bassanio  is  possessed  is  at  his  command. 
But  he  waives  the  subject  to  save  the  feelings  of 
his  friend.  He  is  sad  himself,  but  he  does  not  wish 
his  friend  to  be  so.  He  loves  him,  and,  therefore, 
he  lores  to  see  him  happy.  He  sinks  himself,  he 
annihilates  for  the  moment  his  own  heavy  sorrows, 
that  he  may.  forward  the  views,  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness,  of  his  friend.  Hence,  he  immediately 
suggests  a  topic  unconnected  with  his  own  concerns, 
but  intensely  interesting  to  Bassanio.  He  asks 
him  to  communicate  his  love-affair.  Such  sub- 
jects being  generally  regarded  by  friends,  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another,  as  affording  matter 
for  amicable  banter  and  agreeable  levity,  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Antonio  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able in  introducing  such  a  theme.  It  must  have 
cost  him  no  small  effort  to  raise  himself  at  once  from 
the  sombre  and  shadowy  depths  of  constitutional 
sadness  to  the  position  of  a  sympathetic  listener  and 
counsellor  to  a  somewhat  giddy,  though  generous 
youth,  iptoxicated  with  a  wild  and  romantic  pas- 
sion. This  enhances  oar  estimate  of  his  principles, 
and  the  native  kindness  and  amiability  of  his 
heart.  Bassanio,  thus  encouraged,  opens  his  case 
in  the  following  terms:— 

MTis  not  unknown  to  yon,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  lore; 
And,  from  yonr  love,  I  hare  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe." 

Bassanio,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  is  a  soldier,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Stimulated  by  the 
bounding  vitality,  and  misled  by  the  heated  illu- 
sions, of  youth;  possessed  of  a  frank,  liberal,  and 
genial  disposition,  and  exposed  to  all  the  seductive 
influences  by  which  men  of  his  class  and  station  are 
generally  surrounded,  he  has  imprudently  contract- 
ed expensive  habits,  and  their  invariable  concomi- 
tant, considerable  debt.  Convinced  of  the  impro- 
priety and  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  has  resolved  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  extricate  himself,  by  all  hon- 
ourable means,  from  his  heavy  liabilities.  Placed 
in  such  perplexing  circumstances,  he  needs  a  coun- 
sellor, a  friend.  Antonio,  the  wealthy  merchant, 
has  often  assisted  him,  both  by  judicious  advice  and 


pecuniary  supplies.  He,  therefore,  betakes  him- 
self again  to  him,  confident  that  he  will  find  his 
experience  and  his  purse  ready  at  his  service. 
His  first  speech  is  singularly  characteristic  of  in* 
dividuals  of  his  education,  profession,  and  tempera- 
ment, in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  marked  at 
once  by  manly  frankness  and  timid  reserve.  He 
freely  confesses  his  extravagance,  states  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  it  had  involved  him,  and  then,  as 
if  shrinking  from  a  direct  avowal  of  his  scheme, 
which  implied  another  draught  upon  the  resources 
of  his  friend,  he  preludes  it  with  a  noble  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations— 

u  To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money,  and  in  love.*' 

This  lore,  so  substantial,  so  fruitful,  so  manifestly 

sincere,  encourages  him.  He  tells  A  ntonio  to  lay  bare 

his  whole  heart,  to  conceal  nothing  from  him,  to 

expose  all  his  purposes  and  plans.     This  extreme 

delicacy  will  be  still  more  beautifully  exhibited  in 

the  next  speech.     Meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  effect 

thiB  had  upon  Antonio — 

M I  pray  yon,*'  says  he,  "  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions." 

Mark  the  singular  generosity  of  Antonio's  cha- 
racter, the  anxiety  he  feels  to  inspire  his  friend  with 
perfect  confidence.  From  the  tenor  of  tho  last  words 
of  Bassanio fs  speech,  we  perceive  that  some  pe- 
cuniary favours  were  involved  in  the  scheme.  He 
knew  his  refined  sensibilities,  and  he  therefore,  in 
the  most  fervent  and  energetic  manner,  assures 
him  of  his  constant  love  and  esteem,  avows  his 
readiness  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way,  and, 
by  mentioning  distinctly  his  "purse,"  along  with  his 
"  person,"  he  seeks  at  once  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  induce  an  immediate  confession.  Still  Bas- 
sanio is  shy,  and  avoids  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  his  scheme  : — 

"  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and,  by  sdveut'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.    I  urge  this  childhood  proof 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much :  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first." 

Bassanio  here  shirks  the  main  point.  He  cannot 
bring  himself  to  make  a  positive  statement,  but 
endeavours,  by  an  apt  and  delicate  allusion,  to 
convey  to  Antonio  some  idea  of  the  general  drift  of 
his  wishes. 

Antonio,  surprised  at  his  friend's  singular  diffi- 
dence and  reserve,  and  half  offended  at  his  indirect- 
ness and  obliquity,  replies,  with  warmth — 

"You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance; 
And,  ont  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done— 
And  I  am  press'd  unto  it;  therefore,  speA !» 
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Antonio,  generous  And  affeotionate,  cannot  bear 
to  hare  hit  lore  and  means  questioned  for  a  mo- 
meat  He  would  rather  that  hi*  friend  should 
squander  every  farthing  of  his  money,  than 
betray  the  smallest  want  of  confidence.  His 
estimate  of  the  moral  and  the  material  is  just  and 
discriminating.  He  can  dwell  with  poverty  in 
ealm  contentment,  provided  he  possess  the  un- 
diminished affections  of  his  friend.  Rolling  in 
luxury  and  wealth,  without  it  he  would  be  miser- 
able* He  has  a  heart  large,  expansive,  and  capa- 
cious, which  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  deep 
current  of  another's  love  perpetually  flow  into,  and 
circulate  around  it.  As  a  man  of  fortune,  he  feels 
what  men  of  intellect,  as  well  experience,  that 
no  earthly  possessions,  no  amount  of  worldly  pro- 
sperity, can  compensate  the  absence  of  affection. 
The  heart  is  the  home  of  happiness.  Attempt  to 
place  it  in  the  exercises  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
Intellect— in  the  gold  and  silver  of  an  exhaustless 
exchequer — and  it  is  exiled.  Every  true  and  per- 
manent, sentiment  of  satisfaction  must  rise  from 
the  deep  bosom  of  our  emotive  nature.  Sitting 
amid  the  wrecks  of  fortune,  and  the  ruins  of  hope, 
still  loving  and  loved,  we  are  happy.  This  inter- 
change of  soul  with  soul — this  communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit— this  concurrence  of  heart  with  heart, 
is  the  elixir  of  life,  the  panacea  for  the  maladies 
of  human  society.  What  a  noble  lesson  have  we 
here  !  How  fitted  to  heighten  our  admiration  ror 
that  sacred  relation  out  of  which  spring  such  ele* 
rated  sentiments,  such  unworldly,  disinterested 
affections!  Man  may  be  a  father  and  a  husband — 
a  brother  and  a  son  $  but  unless  he  be  a  friend, 
there  are  depths  in  his  nature  unfathomed— feel- 
ings, and  thoughts,  and  emotions,  unevoked— that 
proclaim,  with  sublime  emphasis,  his  divine  origin 
and  his  glorious  destiny. 

Batsanlo,  unable  to  resist  this  last  appeal,  un- 
bosoms his  whole  mind.  He  loves  a  fair  lady ;  she 
is  rich.  If  her  hand  could  be  secured,  his  Impro- 
vident and  reckless  habits  would  be  checked,  and 
all  his  heavy  liabilities  at  once  cancelled.  From 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  he 
will  require  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  must  ap- 
pear amongst  a  throng  of  princely  suitors,  with  a 
retinue  becoming  hit  rank  and  the  dignity  of  his 
pretensions.  Antonio's  answer  to  his  request  is 
quite  in  character  with  his  previous  developments : 

"  Thou  know'st  that  all  ray  fortunes  are  at  sea, 
Nor  hare  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  e  present  tarn.    Therefore,  go  forth— 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Vesica  do ; 
That  shall  he  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia, 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  to  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sate." 

This  passage  is  exquisite  as  a  revelation  of  heart. 
Antonio  knew,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  in- 
terview with  Bassanlor  what  was  the  probable  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  He  also  knew  that  his  ware- 
houses and  his  purse  were  empty.  He  was  rich, 
but  his  all  was  embarked  in  vessels  that,  "like 
signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,"  were,  as  he 
expected,  "  flying  with  their  woven  wings,"  to  pour 
the  treasure*  of  at*  amttons  a*  hi*  leei    He  was 


rich  in  potentid,  not  in  e$ss;  yet  ho  never  evinces 
the  slightest  disposition  to  boggle  at  the  intentions 
of  his  friend.  "  If  he  really  be  in  want  of  money, 
though  I  have  it  not  at  present,  yet  will  I  do  my 
utmost  to  secure  it  for  him,"  as  we  would  say  in 
common  parlance,  "  by  hook  or  by  crook.'*  When, 
after  repeated  solicitations,  Bassanio  is  at  last 
induced  to  divulge  his  actual  wants,  mark  the 
promptitude,  impelled  by  love,  that  stamps  An- 
tonio's reply :— "  Thou  knowest,  Bassanio,  that  all 
my  fortunes  are  on  the  ocean — my  exchequer  is 
low— my  storehouses  are  empty;  but  1  hare  credit 
in  Venice,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  as  that 
credit  ean  produce.  Go  yourself,  and  see  who  can 
lend  the  requisite  sum,  and  I  myself  will  aid  you 
in  the  search;  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  you  shall 
get  the  whole  amount,  either  ror  interest  or  for 
love." 

This  is  friendship  indeed:  a  friendship  which, 
in  our  cold  and  grasping  age,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
This  whole  scene  is  full  of  interest,  and  suggestive 
of  many  profitable  lessons.  Before  quitting  it, 
permit  us  to  offer  a  tew  general  remarks,  which 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  subject. 

Next  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
purse  is  the  surest  and  most  unequivocal  test  of 
genuine  friendship*  This  test  becomes  still  more 
certain  according  to  the  classes  and  characters  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  who  have 
been  the  laborious  and  successful  architects  of  their 
own  fortune,  know  well  the  value  of  money.  They 
have  risen  to  affluence  and  ease  by  a  series  of  well- 
planned  efforts  and  admirably-executed  schemes. 
They  have  diligently  calculated  their  expenditure 
and  their  income,  their  profit  and  their  loss.  They 
have  thence  adjusted  their  style  of  living  to  the 
pages  of  their  ledger.  They  have  seen  thousands 
around  them  perishing  amid  the  dUbru  of  their  own 
speculations,  and  swept,  by  the  strong. arm  of  ne- 
cessity, from  the  gorgeous  mansion  to  the  sordid 
hovel.  Thus  they  have  been  taught  rightly  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  money  for  all  theoomforts  and 
elegancies  of  life.  If  Such  men  answer  freely  and 
munificently  to  the  claimant  necessities  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of  friendship, 
then  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  possible  indices  to 
a  sincere,  unselfish,  permanent  attachment.  The 
test  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  an  Individual 
loses  sight  of  money,  as  the  representative  of  labour 
and  industry.  These  considerations  greatly  en- 
hance our  admiration  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Bassanio  are  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  He  was  of  a  refined  and  supe- 
rior nature.  This  prevented  him  from  presuming 
on  the  kindness  and  tender-heartedness  of  his  friend. 
A  vulgar  soul  would  have  unhesitatingly  and  boldly 
expressed  In  a  single  sentence  what  he  wanted. 
Calculating  on  former  benefits  and  indulgences,  he 
would  at  once  have  solicited  the  requisite  supplies, 
as  if  his  friend  were  bound  to  bestow  them.  How 
different  with  Bassanio!  The  deeper  his  obligations, 
the  deeper  his  sense  of  them;  and  the  more  willing 
his  friend  to  confer,  the  more  reluctant  is  he  to  re- 
quest This  is  invariably  the  ease  with  all  men  of 
tight  pi'lnclploi  attd  light  ^aanttnleulii    Bt  most 
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cases  fhete  art  edgent  rtaietti  for  this.  First,  in 
Asking  money,  which  Is  the  symbol  of  industry,  we 
feel  that  we  are  preferring  a  request  which  our  own 
improvidence,  or  extravagance,  or  thoughtlessness, 
or  humble  eiroumstances,  hare  rendered  necessary. 
We  are  thus  conscious  of  a  kind  of  degradation  ; 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  prompts  an 
immediate  and  generous  response  from  a  true,  dis- 
cerning, and  intelligent  friend.  He  knows  the  almost 
unconquerable  aversion  we  hare  overcome  in  placing 
ourselves  in  our  present  position;  and,  therefore, 
feeling  honoured  by  the  confidence  we  thus  impli- 
citly repose  in  him,  and,  intensely  anxious  to  relieve 
us  from  all  embarrassment,  he  willingly,  and  at  once, 
either  places  his  means  at  our  disposal,  or,  if  these 
are  deficient,  provides  fbr  our  necessities  by  laying 
himself  under  obligations  to  others.  And,  second, 
because  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  are  so  numerous,  varied,  and  uncertain, 
that  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  injuring  our 
friend,  by  our  inability  to  meet  our  engagements, 
induces  timidity  and  diffidence;  we  love  our  friend— 
we  would  not  injure  him  for  a  world— and  should 
we  fail  to  refund  at  the  time  he  requires  it  the 
money  we  have  received,  this  would  cost  us  more 
agony  and  pain  than  the  continuance  of  our  present 
indigence,  and  the  perplexities  and  trials  of  res 

angusta  domu 

This  reserve,  then,  is  exemplary  and  laudable. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  superior  nature. 

After  thus  eulogising  this  feature  in  the  character 
of  Bassanio,  it  will  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that 
Antonio,  whom  we  have  represented  as  the  model 
and  pattern  of  a  genuine  friend,  should  have  been 
displeased  with  it,  and  should  have  actually  miscon- 
strued it  into  a  mark  of  personal  indignity. 

According  to  the  ShakspOarian  idea  of  friendship, 
Bassanio  is  right,  and  Antonio  is  just.  This  is 
paradoxical,  hut  true.  The  explication  lies  here. 
The  Merchant,  in  all  probability,  had  never  been  in 
straitened  circumstances;  hence,  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  another. 
Judging  from  his  own  generous  willingness  to  assist 
his  friends,  he  knew  nothing  experimentally  of  the 
peculiar  feelings  that  agitated  a  suppliant.  But 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  that  suppliant,  and 
the  very  generosity,  and  dignity,  and  kindness  of 
his  nature,  would  all  concur  in  producing  that 
anxious  diffidence,  that  timid  reserve,  which  at  pre- 
sent he  cannot  understand.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
dramatist,  by  exhibiting  similar  fouls  in  different 
positions,  develops  the  various  congruent,  though 
apparently  contradictory," phases  of  the  phenomena 
of  friendship. 

There  is  a  remarkable  expression  put  into  the 
lips  of  Antonio,  which  teaches  an  important  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  truth*  To  Bassanio,  he  says, 
"  If  your  purpose  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
within  the  eye  of  honour,  then  be  assured  my  whole 
resources  lie  at  your  command."  The  foundations 
of  a  permanent  amicable  alliance  must  rest  on  the 
broad  principles  of  honour  and  of  truth.  Remove 
these,  and  the  entire  structure  is  dissolved,  the  whole 

'  fabric  crumbles  into  ruins.  All  that  is  useful  and 
beautiM  must  be  good.  Friendship,  the  most  use* 
inland  beaitifal  of  human  relationships,  must  be 


based  on  recUtad^,andaddttjed  with  virtue.  Among 
ttovloTbus,  the  dissolute,  the  unprincipled,  that  fair 
offspring  of  refined  humanity  is  unknown.  She 
reserves  her  sunny  smiles,  her  benignant  blessings, 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fidelity,  purity,  and 
love.  Stand  always  within  "the  eye  of  honour,91 
and  friendship  will  shed  her  selectest  influences  and 
her  fairest  flowers  around  the  weary  pilgrimage  of 
life. 

In  scene  III.  of  the  first  act  we  have  Antonio 
and  Bassanio *s  rencontre  with  the  Jew.  The  as- 
sumed amiability  and  kindness  of  Shjlock,  under 
which  he  conceals  a  dark  and  bloody  purpose  of 
revenge,  is  placed  in  marked  and  startling  contrast 
with  the  open,  manly,  guileless,  disposition  of 
,  Antonio,  and  the  tender,  watchful,  solicitous  love 
of  Bassanio.  The  worst  and  the  best  of  the  species 
are  brought  face  to  face.  The  revolting  hideous- 
ness  of  hate,  and  the  attractive  beauty  of  love— 
the  tortuous  deceitfulness  of  hypocrisy,  and  the 
plain  straightforwardness  of  honesty— the  despic- 
able baseness  of  dissimulation,  and  the  exalted 
magnanimity  of  candour — are  so  exhibited  as  to 
produce  a  profound  aversion  for  the  one,  and  an 
elevated  attachment  to  the  other. 

The  next  revelation  of  the  nature  of  this  friend- 
ship is  presented  in  the  interTiew  between  Salarino 
and  Salanio  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Salarino  has 
heard  a  remote  whisper  of  the  loss  of  a  fine  vessel 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  He  fears  it  may  be  An- 
tonio's, and,  animated  by  a  generous  affection,  he 
pays  this  beautiful  tribute  to  his  friend  :— 

"  A  kinder  gentleman  toads  not  the  earth. 
I  nw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part; 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return.    He  answered,  ( Do  not  to — 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  tery  rfying  of  the  time ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bend,  which  he  hath  of  ne, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefcst  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  yon  there/ 
And,  even  there,  his  eyes  being  big  with  teats, 
Turning  his  fees,  he  pat  his  hand  behind  him, 
And,  with  affection  won<Troua  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassamo's  hand— and  so  they  parted.'* 

What  a  touching  description  of  a  farewell  scene* 
Antonio  hore  again  displays  hie  heroic  self-denial 
and  his  manly  tenderness  of  heart.  "  Slubber  not 
business  for  my  sake.  If  you  can  thereby  futv 
ther  your  interests,  I  would  Consent  even  to  your 
forgetting  me  for  a  while*"  The  thought,  however, 
is  too  muoh/for  him.  It  opens  the  fountains  of 
tears,  and,  unable  to  say  anything  more,  he  tome 
aside— as  if  to  conceal  his  cmotions-~-*«nd,  "with 
affeotion  wond'rous  sensible/'  wrings  Bassanio'* 
hand,  and  then,  in  silent  sadness,  leaves  the  mourn- 
ful spot.  Can  any  scene,  except  that  miraculous 
one  in  the  4th  act  of  this  play,  furnish  us  with 
a  more  powerful  and  effective  antidote  against 
the  Hobbist  theory  of  morals!  Shakspeare 
has  done  more  to  demolish  that  theory  than  any 
other  philosopher.  We  feel,  we  know,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  consciousness  and  experience* 
that  such  examples  of  disinterested,  unselfish  affec- 
tion cannot  by  any  means  be  rare.  The  picture) 
elicits)  an  immediate  senstmnnt  of  arniDalbT  and 
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approbation,  which  produces  an  invincible  aversion 
to  the  cold,  degrading  views  of  human  nature 
adopted  by  the  heartless,  ungenerous  philosopher. 

When  such  an  adieu-scene  as  this  is  painted  be- 
tween individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  the  poet,  we  know  that  inferior 
motives  and  subordinate  sentiments  may  operate, 
and  diminish  our  admiration  and  delight;  but  when 
man  and  man,  woman  and  woman,  are  brought  into 
this  situation,  our  feelings  are  without  alloy,  and  we 
involuntarily  ascend  from  tho  loveliness  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  the  oreature,  to  its  fount  and  origin  in  the 
Creator.  Heaven,  we  begin  to  perceive,  will  be  but 
friendship  in  its  highest  form.  Every  heart  there  will 
love  the  Great  Heart  of  the  Universe;  and,  loving  the 
same  object,  they  will  love  one  another.  No  selfish 
aims,  no  interested  ends,  can  be  there — all  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  love  of  perfect  love,  and  all  are  con- 
sequently absorbed  in  all.  Depressed  here  by  the 
local  separation  of  united  spirits,  we  anticipate 
with  delight  their  everlasting  union  in  that  bright 
and  happy  world  where  farewells  are  unknown. 

Salanio  replies  to  this  well-turned  and  well- 
merited  compliment  to  Antonio— 

" I  think  he  only  lores  tho  world  for  him." 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  Valentine's  speech 
in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Proteus' infidelity: — 

M I  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake." 

Upon  this  passage  we  remarked:  "  Let  our 
readers  here  seriously  contemplate  tho  sweeping 
circumference  of  the  crime  of  infidelity.  It  not  only 
alienates  a  heart  from  an  individual,  but  poisons  it 
for  the  world.  Valentine  has  not  only  lost  Proteus; 
he  has  also  lost  his  species."  In  tho  words  of  Sa- 
lanio we  have  the  absolute  converse. 

Antonio  loves  Bassanio,  and,  through  Bassanio, 
his  species.  With  the  fair  image  of  truth,  aud 
charity,  and  faithfulness  before  him,  in  this  solitary 
individual,  he  cannot  think  ill  of  his  kirvl.  Bas- 
sanio is  to  him  the  type  of  universal  humanity; 
and  in  that  type  he  beholds  a  beauty  and  a  oometi- 
ness  that  chains  his  heart  indissolubly  to  the  race. 
Antonio's  was  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order ;  and  there 
are  few  such  that  have  not  often  heard  the  dread 
footsteps  of  misanthropy,  in'their  lonely  chambers, 
resounding  through  the  deep  silence  of  their  soul. 
What  thought  arrests  the  approaching  anarch?  The 
thought  of  a  beloved  and  a  loving  friend.  Men 
have  assailed  and  slandered  my  character;  heapod 
epithets  of  foulest  opprobrium  on  my  name;  checked, 
by  cold  reserve  and  frigid  selfishness,  my  ardent 
aspirations  of  honourable  ambition;  regarded  with 
jealousy  my  purest  motives;  and  misconstrued,  with 
relentless  cruelty,  my  noblest,  justest,  highest  sen- 
timents. Shall  I  not  retire  from  such  a  world — a 
world  that  I  cannot  please — a  world  that  I  cannot 
love— a  world  that  cannot  know  me — and  a  world 
that  will  not  understand  me?  Shall  I  not  bury  my- 
self in  the  bosom  of  seclusion,  and,  in  solitary 
sadness,  lapse  silently  away  into  the  melancholy 
oblivion  of  death  and  the  grave?  But  see!  on  the 
dim  horizon  of  my  stormy,  night- wrapped  soul  as- 
cends the  form  of  a  man.  His  features  are  familiar 
— -his  voice  is  not  unknown- .  It  is  *  h     form  r-it  is 


the  voice — they  are  the  features  of  my  friend.  The 
world  may  malign,  traduce,  asperse,  and  hate  me, 
but  here  is  one  whose  lips  were  never  opened  but  in 
praise,  and  whose  heart  never  beat  but  with  love. 
I'll  lose  myself  in  him;  I'll  submerge  my  sorrows 
in  his  affection  ;  I'll  love  that  very  world  that  dis- 
likes and  injures  me,  because  he  is  a  son  of  humanity. 
I'll  look  no  longer  at  mankind  with  myown  eyes,  and 
through  the  medium  of  their  harsh  and  cruel  conduct. 
I'll  regard  them  through  the  spirit  of  my  friend  ; 
I'll  love  them  through  the  channel  of  his  heart 
If  he  prove  unfaithful,  then  I'll  count  the  world  a 
stranger  for  his  sake  ;  but  if  he  continue  steadfast 
and  unchanged,  I'll  love  the  world  for  him. 
There  is  no  philanthropy  without  friendship  ;  there 
are  no  universal  cosmopolitan  sympathies  without 
friendship.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the  ligament  of  so- 
ciety, the  fascicular  bond  of  the  world,  and  the  mighty 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  universe.  Man  or  angel, 
isolated,  is  misery  and  wretchedness  :  manor  angel* 
united,  is  happiness  and  peace.  This  arises,  un- 
questionably, from  imperfection  and  finitude.  God 
alone  can  live  alone,  because  He  is  perfect  and  in- 
finite; He  existed  throughout  the  unbeginning 
cycles  of  a  past  eternity,  when  no  creatures  hymned 
his  praise,  and  no  intelligence  proclaimed  his  wis- 
dom and  his  love ;  and  then  he  existed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  blessedness  that  could  never  be  in- 
creased, and  that  could  never  be  diminished — a 
blessedness  springing  solely  from  the  contemplation 
and  love  of  his  own  underived  and  incommunicable 
excellencies.  Himself  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  suffi- 
cient to  himself;  but  man,  angels,  archangels — every 
order  and  species  of  finite,  intelligent,  moral  beings- 
are  dependenton  one  another  and  on  Him,  and  attain 
complete  and  unbroken  happiness  only  in  loving  the 
Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all 
their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength,  and  with  all 
their  mind,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

The  next  insight  into  this  singularly  beautiful 
friendship  is  afforded  by  Antonio's  letter.  Bas- 
sanio has  won,  at  Belmont,  the  golden  fleece,  fair 
Portia.  His  joy  is  complete,  his  happiness  without 
alloy.  But  hark !  a  knock,  a  messenger  from 
Venice,  bearing  a  letter  from  Antonio.  Bassanio 
anxiously  seizes  it ;  but  beautifully  pauses  with — 

"Ere  I  ope'  this  letter, 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  bow  my  good  friend  doth." 

His  heart  is  too  eager  to  learn  tidings  of  his 

friend's  welfare,  to  bear  the  temporary  suspense  of 

a  letter.     "  Tell  me,  at  once — how  fares  my  well- 

bcloved  Antonio?"     Receiving  a  doubtful  answer, 

he  breaks  the  seal,  and  reads — 

"  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried ;  my  creditors 
grow  cruel ;  my  estate  is  very  low ;  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ; 
and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  lire,  all  debts  are 
cleared  between  you  and  me,  if  I  might  bat  see  yon  at  my  death. 
Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure — if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

There  is  a  sad  earnestness,  a  dignified  resigna- 
tion, a  calm  resolution,  about  these  lines.  They 
reveal  a  soul  of  the  highest  type,  prepared  not  only 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  earthly  possessions  with 
tranquil  magnanimity,  but  to  yield  up  even  life 
itself  for  the  welfare  of  the  friend  he  loves.  We 
have  already  had  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  and  devotedness  of  his  attachment ;  wo 
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here  have  the  strongest,  the  last,  the  crowning  teat 
of  all.  That  there  should  be  a  principle  in  man,  of 
strength  sufficient  to  conduct  him  to  a  cruel  death 
with  cheerfulness,  to  save  his  friend,  proclaims  him 
kindred  to  the  Deity. 

One  request,  alone,  Antonio  makes  before  he 
dies  ;  and  that  is,  that  Bassanio  should  be  a  wit- 
ness of  his  end.  This  is  singularly  true  to  nature. 
First,  because  friendship  delights  to  present  before 
its  object  the  most  irrefragable  and  indubitable 
evidences  of  its  constancy  and  love ;  and,  second, 
because  the  object  suffering  is  always  supported  by 
the  presence  of  the  object  loved.  These  two  motives 
induced  Antonio  to  say, 

"  Fray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt ;  and  then  I  care  not." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  judgment  scene,  we  must 
direct  attention  for  a  little  to  Portia.  Bassanio, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  is  urged  away  by  her  from 
Belmont.  She  would  not  for  the  world  he  should 
remain  a  moment  more  in  her  society,  while  the 
life  of  his  friend  is  in  peril.  She  offers  to  pay 
the  whole  debt,  and  to  discharge  the  faithful  mer- 
chant. Moreover,  lest  tho  Jew  should  pertina- 
ciously demand  his-  bond,  she  secretly  devises  the 
means  of  rescue.  Lorenzo,  the  husband  of  Shy- 
lock's  daughter,  Jessica,  struck  with  admiration 
at  her  self-denial  and  disinterested  generosity,  ex- 
claims, 

"  Madam !  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
Yon  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  God-iike  amits," 

To  this  she  replies  : — 

"  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  I  do  now,  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  hear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  he  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom-lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.   'If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed 
In  purchasing  this  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  !*' 

There  is  sound  philosophy  here,  and  a  distinct 
verification  of  the  first  half  of  our  proposition — 
"  Friendship  is  based  on  similarity  and  contrast." 
Portia  justly  reasons  when  she  thinks  that  Antonio 
roust  necessarily  resemble  Bassanio  in  all  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  character  and  manners — similia 
similibus,  noscitur  a  sociis,  are  axiomatic'  She,  how- 
over,  goes  a  little  too  far  when  she  includes  "  linea- 
ments" in  the  series  of  resemblances.  But  she  was  a 
woman,  and  this  is  her  excuse. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  expansive  and  diffusive 
influence  of  this  relation.  It  first  chains  you  in 
sweetest  bonds  to  a  single  individual,  then  to  all  he 
loves,  and  then  to  the  whole  circle  of  humanity. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  the  theory  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  must  first  embrace, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  our  affections,  all  the  my- 
riads of  the  world's  population,  and  then,  proceed- 
ing inwards  by  a  system  of  concentric  circles,  ar- 
rive at  last  at  the  solitary  central  individual.  No  ; 
we  must  begin  at  the  individual,  and  end  with  the 
species.     Our  love  must  be  like  the  wavy  circle 
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produced  by  the  projection  of  a  stone  into  the  calm, 
deep  sea,  which  widens  and  extends  till  it  loses 
itself  amid  the  distant  waters  of  the  boundless 
waste.  It  may  here  be  objected — As  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  can  love  as  friends  without  first  lov- 
ing as  worshippers  of  Deity  ;  as  our  affections  must 
flow  to  man  through  the  medium  of  God;  and  as  He 
is  infinite;  do  wenot  thus  first  love  theuniversal,  and 
then  the  particular  ?— do  we  not  first  love  the  All- 
embracing,  and  then  the  all-embraced?  Our  answer 
is  this,  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  order 
to  a  stable,  disinterested,  genuine  friendship,  we 
must  first  love  that  Being  from  whom  all  qur  affec- 
tions spring,  and  to  whom  all  our  affections  should 
return,  we  love  Him  not  as  many,  but  as  one — not 
as  multitude,  but  as  unity — not  as  an  abstract  uni- 
versal diffusion,  but  as  a  distinct  personality.  We 
lovo  Him  as  an  individual  Being — we  love  Him  first 
as  the  centre,  then  as  the  oircumference,  of  the 
universe.  Thus,  in  loving  primarily  the  Deity,  we 
do  actually  proceed  from  the  one  to  the  many,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  multi- 
tude, from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  from  the 
solitary  individual  to  the  mighty  class  of  Being. 

The  fourth  act  we  conceive  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  a  drama  in  itself.  In  compari- 
son every  prior  scene  is  but  a  tame  preliminary,  and 
the  whole  following  act,  however  rich  in  poetry, 
but  an  insignificant  sequel.  To  the  Duke's  expres- 
sion of  generous  sympathy,  Antonio  replies — 

"I  have  heard 
Your  grace  hath  tn'en  great  pains  to.  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his." 

Here  stands  the  martyr  to  friendship.  He  is 
calm,  firm,  unmoved  ;  no  signs  of  trepidation  dis- 
turb the  deep  placidity  and  resignation  of  his 
features.  Strange  that  a  spirit  so  attuned  to  love, 
so  linked  to  human  sympathies,  so  attached  to  life 
for  its  amenities,  so  sensitive  to  its  sacred  happiness, 
should  thus  tranquilly  surrender  his  earthly  being 
to  the  incensed  cruelty  and  demoniac  hate  of  a 
revengeful  Jew.  In  the  tenderest  and  gentlest 
souls  there  lives  a  heroic  fortitude  and  sublime  dis- 
regard of  death  in  its  most  terrible  and  hideous 
form,  that  excites  a  reverential  wonder,  and  pro- 
claims the  high  origin  and  end  of  man.  There  is  no 
braggart  ism  about  Antonio,  and  yet  see  how  he 
beholds  the  king  of  terrors.  It  is  the  mens  conseia 
recti  that  sustains  him.  It  is  the  conviction  that 
he  dies  the  victim  of  an  undying  love  that  nerves 
his  spirit  for  the  dread  encounter,  and,  with  "  a 
quietness  of  spirit,"  prepares  him  to  meet  his  me- 
lancholy fate.  He  has  loved,  and  deeply  loved, 
and  he  is  not  unwilling  to  give  this  culminating 
test  of  its  mysterious  depth;  and  when  Bassanio, 
distracted,  pleads  with  frantic  energy  with  the 
Jew,  he  thus  mildly  dissuades  him  from  his  hope- 
less task — 

"  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
And  hid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf 
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tvliy  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  Iamb ; 
ton  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  piaes 
To  wng  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noisa 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  Ueaven ; 
Ton  may  as  well  do  anything  moat  hard 
As  seek  to  soften  that,  (than  which  what's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart.    Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you 
Hake  no  more  oiler*,  use  no  further  means, 
B«t»  with  all  brief  and  plain  eonveniency 
Let  me  hare  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will/* 


In  this  there  is  exquisite  pathos  and  exquisite 
foetry. 

But  the  Doctor  of  Laws  is  announced.  Bas- 
sanio derives  new  encouragement.  He  tries  to 
eheer  his  friend,  and  declares — 

"  The  Jew  shall  hare  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thon  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood !  " 

This  is  the  resolution  of  a  noble  nature,  and  sub- 
limes the  character  of  Bassanio.  Antonio  per- 
suasively replies — 

"  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  Sock, 
Meetest  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  -.  and  so  let  me. 
Ton  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph.** 

"  I  have  been  smitten  with  the  shafts  of  fortune; 
adversity  has  frowned  upon  my  earthly  lot.  Let 
me  die;  and  live  thou*  to  benefit  and  bless  thy 
kind,  and  *  write  mine  epitaph. ' "  Antonio  sees 
the  immortality  and  glory  of  an  epitaph  written 
by  the  man  ho  died  to  save.  And  yet  there  is  no 
impurity  of  motive  here,  for  it  would  proclaim  to 
generations  yet  unborn  the  moral  beauty  and  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  genuine  friendship.  It 
would  teach  mankind  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
It  would  confound  the  misanthrope,  and  consoli- 
date the  union  of  society. 

One  scene  more,  and  we  close.  Judgment  has 
been  pronounced  against  the  merchant.  The  in- 
violable laws  of  Venice  sanction  Shylock's  bond. 
Antonio  thus  bids  a  final  farewell — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio.  Pare  you  well ! 
brieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  yon ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom.     It  is  still  her  use 
1*0  let  the  wretehed  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  pennies 
t)f  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife ; 
Tsll  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end, 
Say  how  I  leVd  yon,  speak  me  fair  in  death, 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
'Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  voir  debt  j 
?oi\  if  the  Jew  do  eat  but  deep  enough, 
ril  pay  it  imstaatly,  with  all  my  heart." 


He  first  attempts  to  reconcile  Bassanio  to  his 
impending  fate,  by  reminding  him  of  his  wrecked 
fortunes,  his  shattered  hopes,  his  crushed  and 
blighted  prospects  $  and  then  enjoins  him  to  nar- 
rate the  circumstances  of  his  death  to  his  beloved 
wife,  that  she  may  know  her  husband's  worth, 
and  friendship's  sacred  power.  Like  Damon, 
friendship  was  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry;  and 
when  death  had  closed  his  mortal  pilgrimage,  he 
ardently  desired  that  she  should  be  worshipped 
and  adored  with  a  devotion  as  intense,  and  a  reve* 
rence  as  profound,  as  he  himself  had  foil  and 
shown. 

Bassanio,  deeply  moved,  energetically  answers — 

"  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem*  d  above  thy  life— — 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here,  to  this  deril,  to  deliver  you." 

Friendship  was  regarded  by  Shakspeare  as  the 
highest  degree  of  spirituality  of  which  humanity  is 
capable,  and  hence,  in  this  speech  of  Bassanio,  all 
human  things,  and  all  human  relations,  are  sub- 
ordinated to  its  claims.  He  makes  Bassanio  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  loving  spouse,  his  worldly  possessions, 
even  his  own  life,  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  on 
earth,  freely  and  unhesitatingly  upon  its  altar. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  sequel 
of  the  judgment  scene.  The  Jew  is  baffled  and 
beggared.  The  friends,  transported  at  their  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  set  out  together  for  the  seat 
of  Portia,  where  they  spend  a  delightful  season  of 
festivity,  and  taste  again  the  sweets  of  friendship,  to 
which  they  had,  by  an  almost  miraculous  interposi- 
tion, been  restored. 

In  fine,  if  our  readers  receive  as  much  benefit  and 
pleasure  as  ourselves  in  tracing  the  interesting  his- 
tory of  this  faithful  pair,  they  will  not  regret  the 
hour  they  have  devoted  to  their  portraits  in  the 
gallery  of  the  "  Araicitiae  ShakspeariansB." 

We  have  been  benefited,  because  in  contemplating 
such  fine  specimens  of  human  nature,  we  admire;  in 
admiring,  we  esteem;  in  esteeming, welove; and  love, 
binding  the  soul  to  the  objeet  with  soft,  resistless 
power,  stamps  upon  it  the  very  lineaments,  the 
very  impress  of  the  character  contemplated.  While 
we  regard  Antonio,  we  become  Antonio.  His  ethe- 
rial  nature  spiritualizes  ours.  We  have  also  been 
pleased,  because  the  healthy  action  of  our  moral 
powers,  either  in  admiring  or  imitating  the  great, 
the  noble,  and  the  good,  confers  a  satisfaction  as 
pure,  and  a  felicity  as  perfect,  as  the  soul  of  man 
is  capable  of  enjoying. 
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EOSY   JULY. 


BY  A.  PABfc. 


Or  all  the  sweet  months  of  the  year 

There's  none  like  rosy  July ! 
The  early  sun  shines  warm  and  clear, 

And  flowers  have  open'd  fully : 
All  sparkling  is  the  world  at  noon, 

At  eve  the  air  breathes  coolly; 
Of  all  the  sweet  months  of  the  year, 

There's  none  like  rosy  July ! 

Young  April  has  its  smiles  and  tears, 

And  May  its  opening  roses; 
And  though  the  sun  in  joy  appears, 

Oft  darkness  round  him  closes. 
And  even  though  June  brings  forth  new  bloom, 

Though  Summer  reigns  more  truly — 
Of  all  the  sweet  months  of  the  year, 

There's  none  like  rosy  July! 

The  bird*  aboon  are  in  roll  tone, 

With  joy  the  woodlands  ringing ; 
The  haw-thorn  trees  perfume  the  breeze, 

And  all  the  world  is  singing ! 
The  butterfly  and  bee  sweep  by, 

To  blossoms  open'd  newly— 
Of  all  the  sweet  months  of  the  year, 

There's  none  like  rosy  July ! 

COME,  SWEET  MAID. 

0  come,  sweet  maid  with  me 
Where  Lugar'as  stream  is  flowing, 

While  the  evening  sun, 
His  race  hath  run, 
And  the  clouds  his  crimson  shewing— 

My  home  is  'mongthe  hOla,  love, 

When  zephyr's  revel  free, 
Two  merry  hearts, 
Love  never  parts 

Shall  there  unite  in  glee ! 
Then  come,  sweet  maid!  with  me 

All  day  we'll  wander  forth 

Where  the  wild  flowers  sweet  an  growing, 
O'er  the  mountain  side, 
With  stately  pride, 

While  the  Summer  sun  is  glowing. 

I'll  never  dream  of  care,  love! 

When  once  along  with  thee, 
While  joy  and  love, 
like  all  above, 

Shall  with  us  constant  be; 
Then  come,  sweet  maid!  with  me. 


THE  HEATH-CLAD  HAUNTS  OF  INFANCY. 

Whwt  heath  is  purple,  verdure  lias 

O'er  mountain  breasts  in  rich  display; 
When  Summer-blossoms  meet  the  eyes 

Where'er  our  wandering  footsteps  stray  ; 
When  cascades  leap  in  dazzling  sheen, 
And  nature's  grandest  form  is  seen, 
I  love  my  native  hills  to  see, 
Those  heath-clad  haunts  of  infancy ! 

I've  seen  Hibernia's  vernal  land, 

Like  Titan  rising  from  the  sea; 
As  if  some  fairy  with  her  wand 

Had  form'd  a  world  alone,  and  free ! 
I've  seen  fair  England's  lofty  towers, 

And  France  in  her  frivolity  ; 
But  dearer,  far,  is  still  to  me, 
Those  heath-clad  haunts  of  infancy. 

There's  not  a  spot  on  this  fair  earth, 

That  warms  my  heart  and  charms  mine  eye, 
That  calls  such  joyous  thoughts  to  birth, 

Or  can  such  careless  hours  supply, 
As  those  gigantic  cliffs  of  old, 

Where  clouds  and  tempests  revel 
Where  Summer  spreads  etherial  gold, 

My  heath-clad  haunts  of  infancy ! 


ADIEU  TO  SOEROW. 

Come,  let  us  depart  from  our  sorrow, 

And  hear  what  each  other  may  say; 
Perhaps  the  bright  beams  of  to-morrow 

Will  chase  all  the  clouds  of  to-day ! 
Contentment  is  better  than  riches, 

And  easier  far  to  be  had ; 
A  fig  for  the  cares  that  enslave  as, 

To-day  we'll  be  merry  and  glad. 
So,  let  ns  depart  from  our  sorrow. 

Our  ancestors  loVd  to  he  merry, 

Nor  pined  at  the  darkness  of  fate; 
They  sang,  and  they  quaff1  d  off  their  cherry 

Until  every  bosom  grew  great ! 
They  chatted  and  laughed  in  their  glory, 

And  chased  every  sorrow  away, 
By  chanting  some  eemieal  story 

That  hnppen'd  in  life's  early  day. 
So,  let  us  depart  from  our  sorrow! 


DOWN  IN   THE   VALLEY. 

A  BALLAD— FOR  MUSIC. 


i. 


Down  in  the  vafley,  when  the  bright  mm  had  eat, 
la  silence  and  sorrow,  two  fond  lovers  met ; 
For  Henry  that  morning  had  promised  to  go 
Afar  o'er  the  ocean,  to  fight  England's  foe. 


II. 


Poor  Mary  !  her  heart  was  o'erwhelm'd  with  despair; 
Woe-worn  were  her  features,  dishevelled  her  hair. 
She  wept  not — she  could  not — but  heav'd  a  deep  sigh, 
As  she  muttered,  a Oh,  Henry !  I  doubt  I  shall  die!" 


in. 


*  Nay !  speak  not  of  dying,  my  Mary,"  said  he ; 

*  With  wealth  and  with  honours  1*11  come  back  to  that; 
And  here  in  this  valley  will  build  thee  a  home, 
While  X  never  again  from  my  Mary  shall  roam." 


IV. 


Sfct  heard,  but  replied  not ;  the  ceased  e'en  to  sigh ; 
No  word  from  her  lip,  and  no  tea?  from  her  wye. 

He  kiss'd  the  fair  statue,  then  took  him  to  flight ; 
For  he  dared  not  look  more  on  that  soul-melting  sight. 


v. 


Down  in  that  valley,  when  five  long  years  had  gone, 
One  evening  strayed  Mary,  still  grieving,  alone. 
She  gazed  on  the  Bpot  where  that  parting  took  place, 
While  the  tear-drops  of  mem'ry  suffused  her  sweet  foe. 

VI. 

She  heard  coming  footsteps — was  hastening  away, 
When  a  voice  cried,  "Oh,  6tay  Mary !  stay,  my  love,  stay  !* 
She  knew  it — she  turned — in  a  moment  was  pressed 
To  the  heart  of  her  Henry — her  sorrows  at  rest. 

vn. 
"  Said  I  not,  my  dear  Mary,  I'd  come  hack  from  sea, 
With  honours  and  wealth,  and  a  heart  true  to  thee  P 
J^ow  I've  gold  on  my  shoulder,  and  gold  in  my  purse, 
And  my  heart  you  will  find's  not  a  farthing  the  worse. 

VIII. 

*  Now,  look  up,  dearest  Mary,  the  wars  are  all  o'er  $ 
Our  fries  are  subdued,  and  we'll  never  part  more; 
For  here  I  will  anchor  the  rest  of  my  Ufa, 
And  leave  the  big  world  to  its  noise  and  its  strife." 

Colin  fog  Bbowh. 
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Iff  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  names  which  illumi- 
nate oar  military  annals,  there  are  probably  few 
which  Britons  regard  with  more  honest  pride,  and 
almost  affectionate  interest,  than  that  of  the  young 
and  gallant  Wolfe.  This  arises,  not  less  from  his 
consummate  genius  in  the  art  of  war,  than  from 
the  nobleness  of  soul  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
by  whioh  he  was  distinguished;  while  the  sentiment 
in  his  favour  is  deepened,  and  our  feeliugs  stimu- 
lated, by  reflecting  on  the  splendour  of  his  great 
and  final  achievement,  when,  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  victory  snatched  him  too  soon  from  his 
country,  and  claimed  him  as  her  own.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  illustrate  the  life  and  bast 
of  thought  of  this  excellent  man,  and  real  hero,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  interesting.  A  small  packet  of 
letters,  written  by  Wolfe  to  a  very  intimate  friend 
and  brother  officer,  having  been  lately  discovered 
amongst  the  papers  of  a  relative  of  that  friend,  in 
Glasgow,  access  has  been  kindly  allowed  to  them, 
and  permission  given  to  make  extracts. 

But,  before  approaching  these  letters,  now  for 
the  first  time  made  public,  and  roused  from  the  dust 
of  nearly  a  century,  some  remarks  on  the  aspect  of 
the  times  in  which  Wolfe  lived,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  own  history,  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  contents  of  the  packet,  and  that 
the  import  may  be  better  understood. 

James  Wolfe  was  born  on  the  2d  January,  1727, 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent.  This  pretty  little  town  is 
situated  near  the  west  border  of  the  county,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  romantic  stream 
of  the  Dart,  which  rises  in  the  vicinity,  and,  after 
pursuing  a  meandering  course  through  a  district 
of  much  natural  beauty,  falls  into  the  Thames,  be- 
low London.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  veteran 
General  Edward  Wolfe,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  under  Marlborough,  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  of  1715.  Destined,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  young  Wolfe  was 
taken  from  his  studies,  part  of  which  had  been  at  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  and  entered  the  regiment  which 
bore  his  father's  name,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
This  was  in  1741 ,  only  four  years  previous  to  the 
last  Rebellion.  The  period  at  which  he  thus  be- 
came a  soldier  was  one  of  uncommon  interest  in 
the  national  history.  It  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  rebellions,  when  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  more  especially  that  section  included  in 
the  Highlands,  was  comparatively  little  known  and 
little  cared  for.  Indeed,  of  the  Highlands  it  may 
•afely  be  said  that  the  greatest  ignorance  had,  till 
about  the  year  of  Wolfe's  birth,  prevailed.  The 
edge  of  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  people 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  divisions  of  this 
island,  now  happily  broken  and  removed,  was  still 
keen.  The  Scottish  mind  was  filled  with  distrust; 
it  rankled  with  the  remembrance  of  the  treachery 
which  forced  on  Scotland  the  then  hated  Union. 
The  Hanoverian  succession  was  by  no  means  popu- 
lar in  the  north  ;  and  men's  minds  fluctuated 
between  the  old  and  the  new  race  of  kings, 

The  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  prominent  part 


taken  in  it  by  the  mountain  clans,  had,  however, 
seriously  alarmed  the  Government  of  that  day,  and 
prompted  a  more  close  inspection  of  Scotland  and 
her  warlike  hill-tribes.  As  already  said,  little  was 
known  of  the  Highlands,  beyond  what  fatal  ex- 
perience had  recently  taught,  namely,  that  their 
dreary  recesses  were  filled  with  wild  and  hardy 
warriors,  who  held  the  comparatively  peaceful  men 
of  the  plains  in  contempt,  for  cultivating  vocations 
opposed  to  their  own,  of  clan-strife  and  war.  They 
were,  therefore,  ready,  on  the  least  signal  from  their 
chiefs,  to  descend  with  the  fury  of  a  mouutain  tem- 
pest on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands,  and  carry 
devastation  around  them,  with  little  or  no  check  at 
the  hands  of  a  timid  government. 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  instructive  report  to 
George  I.,  by  Wade,  the  intelligent  and  able  mili- 
tary officer  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  High- 
lands, and  bring  back  an  account  of  their  military 
strength,  resources,  and  prevalent  political  senti- 
ment, with  such  suggestions  as  seemed  to  the  Gene- 
ral best  calculated  to  hold  this  troublesome  frontier 
in  check,  and  promote  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  hill-country .  The  report  bears  date  31st  January, 
1 725,shortlybefore  the  monarch '  sdeath,  and  ten  yean 
after  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  which,  as  already  said, 
Wolfe's  father  -had  assisted  in  suppressing.  This 
able  report  is  characterised  by  the  discrimination  and 
calnvgood  sense  for  which  Wade  was  remarkable. 
In  it  he  gives  an  account  of  the  features  of  the  wild 
region,  estimating  the  fighting  men  at  about  22,000, 
of  whom  fully  one  half  were  disaffected  to  the 
King,  the  kind  and  quality  of  their  arms,  mode  of 
warfare,  and  cattle-thieving  propensities.  It  con- 
tains a  recommendation  to  have  the  clans  properly 
disarmed,  their  country  held  with  a  firm  grasp  by 
means  of  forts,  and  rendered  more  accessible  to  the 
King's  troops  by  lines  of  military  roads.  How 
curious  to  read  his  description  of  a  country  and 
a  people,  then  nearly  as  dangerous  to  visit  as  the 
American  wilds,  but  which  is  now  the  favourite 
retreat  of  royalty  itself  for  recreation  from  the 
weight  of  State  cares,  and  the  chosen  resort  of 
tourists  from  every  clime. 

The  report  was  acted  upon.  To  Wade  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  carrying  out  his  own  recommen- 
dations of  disarming  the  clans,  and  constructing 
the  roads.  The  former  was  a  delicate  task,  which 
he  executed  with  judicious  moderation;  bo  much 
so,  that  even  Rob  Roy  wrote  him  a  curious  letter, 
still  preserved,  praising  that  moderation,  and 
soliciting  his  clemency.  The  military  roads  were 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  wilderness. 
Two  main  lines  were  formed,  and  attest,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  100  years,  the  skill  of  this  excel- 
lent officer.  He  took  the  ancient  Roman  Iters  for 
his  model,  and,  in  fact,  started  his  roads  from  their 
venerable  lines,  at  nearly  right  angles  west  and 
north-west,  across  the  dreary  country,  towards  the 
pre-existing  forts  on  the  chain  of  the  great  Scottish 
lakes,  now  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
These  roads  stretched  over  250  miles;  and  500 
soldiers  laboured  upwards  of  11  years  in  their  for- 
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matioh.     they  were  finished  in  1737,  about  the 
time  that  Wolfe  was  a  student  at  Glasgow  College. 

Such  was  Scotland  in  his  day;  and  it  was  in 
that  country  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  the  letters 
to  be  quoted  from.  As  already  stated,  Wolfe 
entered  the  army  in  1741.  Soon  afterwards  (the 
precise  date  is  uncertain,  but  before  the  battle  of 
Culloden)  this  young  officer  was  stationed,  as  a 
subaltern,  with  a  body  of  troops,  at  the  small  fort 
of  Inversnaid,  built  soon  after  the  Rebellion  of 
1715,  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  gorge  stretching 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  the  wild  and  picturesque 
region  round  Loch  Ketturin  and  the  Trossachs,  to 
keep  the  turbulent  M'Gregors  and  Rob  Roy  in 
check.  This  fortified  ravine  formed  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  countries  of  the  bold 
M'Gregors,  and  of  the  loyal  and  once  numerous 
clan  Buchanan;  the  upper  shores  of  Loch  Lomond 
skirting  the  former,  and  the  lower  the  Buchanan's 
territory,  which  last  included  the  lofty,  broad- 
shouldered  Ben,  and  the  group  of  beautiful,  green- 
wooded  islets  that  stud  the  bosom  of  the  "  Queen 
of  Scottish  Lakes,"  affording  friendly  access  to  the 
troops,  or  "red  soldiers,"  sent  up  from  Dumbarton 
Castle  in  boats. 

The  grey  ruins  of  this  antique  little  Inversnaid 
Fort  still  linger  in  peaceful  repose.  The  armed 
men  who  there  kept  ward,  and  the  fiery  tribes  they 
were  intended  to  overawe,  have  alike  long  passed 
away.  But  there  it  stands,  as  their  memorial — its 
old  walls,  in  some  places,  kindly  screened  from  the 
wild  mountain  blast  by  the  mantling  ivy,  while  the 
nettle  and  foxglove  rustle  within,  as  the  summer 
wind  plays  idly  through  the  ruins.  The  little  mili- 
tary graveyard,  too,  may  still  be  traced,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  brave  mouldered  into  dust,  with  its 
small,  white  headstones  partially  hid  under  mossy 
tufts  and  tangled  weeds;  but  still  telling  us,  in 
quaintly-shaped  letters,  that  parties  of  the  Buffs 
(which  afterwards  fought  at  Culloden),  and  other 
regiments,  from  time  to  time  lay  there. 

The  scene  is  even  more  impressive  when  viewed 
by  night,  with  the  beams  of  an  autumnal  moon 
streaming  and  sparkling  on  the  dusky  lake,  illumi- 
nating the  ruin  in  some  places  with  a  silvery  light, 
and  throwing  the  deep,  elongated  shadows  of  other 
portions  on  the  pale  background.  Silence,  the 
most  profound,  reigns,  broken  only  at  intervals  by 
the  low  moan  of  the  night- wind,  and  the  melan- 
choly cry  of  the  owl,  as  of  some  sprite  wailing  over 
the  past. 

We  can  imagine  the  talented  young  soldier,  sur- 
rounded by  the  grandeur  of  nature,  which  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  sensitive  mind, 
studying,  in  this  little  Highland  fortlet,  that  art 
which,  at  no  distant  day,  was  to  make  his  name 
illustrious.  How  long  Wolfe  remained  at  Inver- 
snaid  and  Dumbarton  is  uncertain ;  but  we  next 
find  him  serving  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1740.  Wolfe  must 
have  had  rapid  promotion,  for  he  was  by  that  time 
a  Major  (at  the  age  of  20),  and  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  worthless  General  Hawley  on  that 
bloody  day. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  than  between 
the  brutal  Cumberland  and  the  amiable  young 


major.     The  latter,  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  kindly  in 
his  disposition  as  a  young  child  ;  the  former,  the 
counterpart  of  a  tiger  in  all  its  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness.     Wolfe,  a  prodigy  of  military  skill ; 
Cumberland,  indebted  to  the  accident  of  being  a 
king's  son  for  a  command  which  tarnished  our  arms 
at  Fontenoy,  outraged  humanity  in  Scotland,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
army,  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  murdered  old  men,  the  wounded  brave, 
the  helpless  women  and  children  ruthlessly  cut  down 
by  this  detestable  and  well-named  "human  butcher." 
A  single  illustration  will  show  the  truth  of  this  con- 
trast.   When  riding  over  the  field  of  battle,  after  the 
engagement,  the  Duke  observed  the  young  Colonel 
of  the  Frazer  Regiment  lying  wounded.     Frazer 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  at  Cumber- 
land, who,   offended,  turned  and  said,    "Wolfe! 
shoot  me  that  Highland  scoundrel,  who  thus  dares 
to  look  upon  us  with  bo  insolent  a  stare  !  "    Wolfe, 
horrified  at  this  inhuman  order,  coolly  replied  that 
his  commission  was  at  his  Royal  Highness 's  dis- 
posal, but  that  he  never  would  consent  to  become 
an  executioner.     Other  officers  also  refusing,  a 
private  soldier,  at  the  Duke's  command,  shot  the 
gallant,  wounded  young  Frazer  before  his  eyes ! 

Id  the  following  year  (1747),  Wolfe  distinguished 
himself  very  much  by  his  personal  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  in  Austrian  Flanders.  He 
was  present  at  every  engagement  during  that  war, 
and  never  without  distinction.  He  also  applied 
himself  closely,  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  his 
own  military  talents,  but  to  the  introduction  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  exaot  discipline  in  the 
corps,  'then  generally  too  little  attended  to.  This 
he  did  without  any  unnecessary  severity.  He 
showed  himself,  in  all  his  relations,  a  good,  a  brave, 
an  intelligent,  and  high-minded  soldier. 

In  1749,  the  year  after  the  peace,  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Glasgow,  and,  during  his  stay  there,  was 
promoted  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Kingsley's  Regi- 
ment. But  the  Glasgow  of  that  period  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent town  from  the  city  of  the  present  day.  Its 
population  did  not  exceed  20,000;  and  it  did  not 
stretch  farther  along  its  now  great  arterial  street, 
than  the  head  of  Stockwell  en  the  west,  and 
where  the  old  Saracen's  Head  Inn  yet  stands,  at  the 
ancient  Gallowgate  port,  on  the  east.  Indeed,  it 
was  in  that  very  year  that  this  fine  old  hotel,  the 
first,  and  for  many  a  day  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  city,  and  west  of  Scotland,  was  erected.  There 
were  no  barracks  in  Glasgow  then;  and  Wolfe,  de- 
sirous of  retirement  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Latin 
and  Mathematics,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
his  early  admission  into  the  army,  lodged  a  short 
way  out  of  town,  in  the  now  droll-looking  old  vil- 
lage of  Camlachie,  then  quite  a  rural  spot.  The 
house  he  lived  in  was  pulled  down  only  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
road  leading  down  to  a  villa  afterwards  built,  and 
named  Crownpoint,  after  one  of  the  celebrated 
scenes  of  conflict  in  North  America.  This  residence 
of  Wolfe  was  a  small,  quaint-looking,  two-story 
house;  and  we  can  fancy  the  young  Colonel,  in  this 
primitive  and  peaceful  abode,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  acquiring  part  of  his  education  through  the 
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of  a  Glasgow  Mhoolrouter!  This 
we  learn  from  the  first  letter  of  the  series  to  be 
afterwards  quoted.  Let  not  people  think  slight- 
ingly' of  Camlaehie  Tillage,  in  connection  with 
Wolfe's  name.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  su- 
burbs, and  is  mentioned  in  the  ehartulary  of  Glas- 
gow prior  to  the  year  1,300,  the  days  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  name  is 
genuine  Celtic,  and  has  been  imposed  at  a  very 
remote  time.  The  etymology  is  "the  crooked 
water,"  singularly  descriptive  of  the  tortuous  barn 
which  intersects  the  Tillage,  and  there  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  royalty. 

Whilethusstationedin  Glasgow,  Wolfe  was  called 
upon  to  the  somewhat  inglorious  duty  of  suppress- 
ing a  riot  in  the  town,  caused  by  a  party  of  resur- 
rectionists raising  a  dead  body  !  It  is  uncertain 
hew  long  Wolfe  remained  at  Glasgow}  but  it  would 
rather  appear,  from  one  of  the  letters,  that  he  was 
still  there  in  1 700.  By  this  time  the  friend  to  whom 
they  were  written  had  embarked,  with  a  division 
of  the  army,  under  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpose 
ef  settling  a  strong  British  colony  in  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  much  neglected.  The  town  of 
Halifax,  fortified  with  a  wooden  palisade,  began 
to  rise  in  the  wilderness.  At  that  time  Britain  still 
held  the  splendid  region,  now  the  United  States, 
and  the  French  possessed  Canada.  There  was  much 
bickering  between  the  two  countries,  in  regard  to 
the  encroachments  by  France  on  the  British  terri- 
tory, more  particularly  along  the  Ohio.  This  ended 
in  that  war,  which,  a  few  years  after,  drew  Wolfe 
to  his  destiny.  This  will  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  second,  and  some  of  the  other  let- 
ters, were  written  by  him  to  his  friend. 

We  find  from  this  curious  correspondence  that,  in 
1761,  Wolfe  had  been  removed  to  Banff;  and  he 
appears  to  have  finally  quitted  Sootland  in,  or  prior 
to,  1764*  Some  curious  matter  will  be  found  in 
letters  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  expressive  of  Wolfe's  views  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  proper  way  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection,  consequent  on  his  residence  in, 
and  observation  of,  that  section  of  the  kingdom. 
Without  following  him  in  all  his  movements,  it 
may  be  said  that,  when  the  elder  Pitt  came  into 
power,  in  1767,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  remove 
the  stains  which  various  reverses  had  thrown  on 
our  arms,  by  employing  officers  of  known  skill  and 
enterprise,  instead  of  those  imbeciles  who  had  been 
too  often  in  command  under  former  administrations, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Among  the  first  of  Pitt's  plans  was  a  descent  on 
the  French  coast  at  Bochefort.  In  this  affair 
Wolfe  was  employed.  But  the  warlike  minister 
erred,  in  not  sufficiently  defining  his  plan  of  ope- 
ration, and  in  dividing  and  frittering  the  command 
among  no  less  than  seven  officers.  The  con  sequences 
were  what  might  have  been  expected.  Differences 
of  opinion  arose  among  the  commanders,  followed 
by  irresolution  and  fatal  delays.  Wolfe  in  vain 
urged  instant  and  vigorous  action.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  the  gallant  young  Howe,  a  naval  offi- 
cer with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  close  intimacy 
as  a  kindred  spirit;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  were 
overruled  by  the  other  five ;  and,  finally,  the  en- 
terprise completely  foiled.    The  troops  returned  to 


England,  and  Wolfe  and  Howe  were  not  backward 
in  expressing  their  indignation  at  the  blundering 
which  led  to  this  unsuccessful  result.  Wolfe's  sen- 
timents on  this  expedition  are  expressed  in  the 
letter  No.  9,  written  to  his  friend  after  coming 
home. 

Pitt  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  French 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  there.  An  expedition  was  accordingly 
ordered  against  Louisbourg,  the  principal  town  of 
Cape  Breton.  Wolfe  was  again  employed.  The 
principal  command  was  committed  to  General 
Amherst,  a  good  officer,  having  under  him  Wolfe 
and  three  other  brigadiers,  with  a  force  of  13,000 
men,  and  a  powerful  fleet.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  England  early  in  1758.  The  letter  No.  11 
was  written  immediately  before  embarking.  In 
this  important  affair  Wolfe  behaved  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  intrepidity.  Louisbourg  had  a 
numerous  garrison;  and  the  shore,  for  more  than 
seven  miles,  was  defended  by  a  chain  of  posts,  with 
intrenchments  and  batteries.  In  order  to  distract 
the  enemy's  attention  a  false  attack  was  resolved  on, 
to  mask  the  real  one  which  was  to  be  made  by  Wolfe. 
His  division  consisted  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
infantry  of  the  army,  with  Frazor's  Highlanders. 
Before  break  of  day  of  the  8tb  June,  the  troops  were 
embarked  in  the  boats;  and,  while  the  false  attack 
was  going  on  under  Brigadiers  Whit  more  and  Lau- 
rence, Wolfe's  division,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of 
several  frigates  and  sloops,  dashed  boldly  towards 
the  shore,  through  a  tremendous  surf,  which  upset 
several  of  the  boats,  aud  drowned  a  number  of  sol* 
diers.  The  landing-place  was  dofended  by  a  large 
body  of  French  troops,  intrenched  behind  a  bat- 
tery of  eight  guns.  Thoy  reserved  their  fire  till 
the  English  came  close,  when  they  opened  with 
great  execution.  But  nothing  could  resist  Wolfe's 
impetuous  attack.  He  was  the  first  officer  to  leap 
on  shore,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  issued  his 
orders  with  his  usual  coolness  and  precision.  Head- 
ding,  in  person,  the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders, 
he  carried  every  thing  before  him  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  pursuing  the  onomy  to  the  very  walls  of 
Louisbourg.  The  town  was  invested  ;  and,  by  a 
series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  Wolfe,  he 
mainly  contributed  to  the  final  capture  of  this  im- 
portant place.  Hie  conduct  throughout  th  is  affair  was 
the  theme  of  general  admiration,  both  in  the  army 
aud  at  home,  and  tended  still  more  to  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  That  able  minister  had  sig- 
nified his  wish,  when  conferring  on  Wolfe  the  rank  of 
Brigadier,  preparatory  to  setting  out  on  the  Louis- 
bourg expedition,  that,  immediately  after  its  ter- 
mination, he  should  return  to  England,  instead  of 
remaining  with  the  troops  abroad.  Wolfe  accord- 
ingly did  so,  and  the  letter  No.  12  was  written 
after  his  return.  In  it,  he  comments  freely  on  the 
expedition,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  at 
all  favourably  of  the  plan  of  attack  ;  in  fact,  he  says 
he  anticipated  a  repulse.  This  letter  is  the  last  of 
the  packet,  and  is  the  more  interesting  as  being 
dated  only  about  two  months  before  departing  again 
for  America  on  his  final  and  memorable  campaign 
against  Quebec. 

The  object  of  Pitt's  wish  to  hare  Wolfe  hack  to 
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England  was  now  made  known.  He  had  determined 
to  give  him  the  principal  command  in  a  still  more 
important  expedition  whioh  ho  had  planned.  It 
vm  to  be  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  embrace  three 
distinct  objects.  The  chief  part,  however,  was  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  the  key  to  the  French  do- 
minions in  Canada,  The  plan,  in  all  its  parts, 
was  this : — Wolfe,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet,  was  to  sail  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  besiege  Quebec.  Amherst, 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  British  America,  with 
12,000  men,  was  to  attack  Ticonderago  and 
Crownpoint  (from  which  we  had  formerly  been 
repulsed),  both  situated  in  a  very  formidable 
pass;  while  General  Frideaux  was  to  invest 
the  strong  fort  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
commanding  the  approach  to  the  great  lakes. 
These  two  last  officers,  after  accomplishing  the 
capture  of  the  places  assigned  to  them,  were  to  find 
their  way  to  Quebec,  and  assist  Wolfe,  the  strength 
of  whose  division  was  not  considered  sufficient  by 
itself  to  effect  the  capture  of  a  fortress  considered 
the  strongest  in  America*  In  short,  all  the  prin- 
cipal French  posts  were  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

Accordingly,  Wolfe  left  England  on  the  17th  of 
February,  17$0,  after  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major- General.  Three  young  brigadiers 
of  talent  accompanied  him,  nota  single  veteran  officer 
of  note  being  employed,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  grand  plan,  under  Amherst  and 
prideaux,  were  successful,  though  the  latter  was 
killed  in  the  trenches;  but  difficulties  prevented 
the  forces  of  either  from  forming  a  junction  with 
Wolfe,  He  was,  therefore,  left  alone,  with  a  very 
inadequate  division  of  troops,  not  exceeding  8000 
men,  to  undertake  the  important  task  assigned  to 
him.  Only  fancy  guch  an  enterprise  devolved  on 
a  young  officer,  such  as  Wolfe  was,  of  33!  But 
he  was  not  to  be  daunted,  even  by  the  roost  formid- 
able difficulties. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  better  estimate  of 
Wolfe's  arduous  task,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe 
briefly  tho  position  and  aspect  of  the  fortress,  des- 
tined to  immortalise  England's  young  General. 
Quebec  stands  on  the  summit  of  steep  cliffs,  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers— the  great  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  inferior  stream  of  St*  Charles,  These 
rivers,  associated  with  gloomy  ravines  and  dismal 
rocks,  rendered  the  plateau,  on  which  the  French 
capital  stood,  nearly  inaccessible  on  three  sides. 
The  mighty  American  river  flowed  solemnly  and 
impressively  along  the  base.  The  breadth  of  the 
stream  is  narrowed  at  this  point  to  little  more  than 
a  mile.  A  short  way  farther  down,  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  river,  stands  the  large  and  fertile 
island  of  Orleans,  the  westernmost  point  of  which  is 
eensiderably  eleyatad,  and  wpthin  cannon-range  of 
Quebec.  This  almost  impregnable  French  fortress 
(the  Gibraltar  .of  America)  bristled  with  cannon, 
which  commanded  and  swept  the  subjacent  waters; 
it  was  skilfully  fortified,  and  flanked  by  the  most 
formidable  intrenchments,  while  within  its  massive 
racsparts  lay  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  France,  under  a  young  French  Marquis 
whose  military  renown  eminently  fitted  him  to  ens*- 
tain  bis  country 'a  honour,  and  mea&ore  his  ewonl 


with  victory's  brave  son.  It  is  both  m  impressive 
and  affecting  incident,  inscribed  on  war's  dread 
page,  that  two  young  heroes,  each  far  separated 
from  his  fatherland  by  the  broad,  stormy  billows 
of  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  left  to  his  own  skill  and 
resources,  should  have  been  selected,  respectively, 
by  England  and  France,  to  lead  their  veteran 
troops — a  duty  heretofore  assigned,  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  ohiefly  to  those  whose  plumes  sur- 
mounted the  furrowed  brows  and  whitened  locks  of 
age,  and  whose  energies  had  been  severely  tested 
in  many  a  hard-fought  campaign.  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  were,  indeed,  of  kindred  minds,  and  each 
knew  the  other's  value  as  a  skilful  soldier,  exerting 
their  military  talents  in  the  cause  of  their  native 

land. 

Such  was  Quebec,  and  such  were  the  leaders  who 
were  to  play  for  the  pri?e.  Both  were  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and  both  were  resolved 
to  triumph.  The  Gallic  war  eagle  stood  high  on 
bis  eyrie,  holding  with  firm  grasp  the  key  of  the 
French  possessions  in  the  west,  his  sharp  piercing 
glance  thrown  proudly,  yet  anxiously,  over  the 
wild  waste,  in  oalm  expectation  of  the  coming  Bri- 
tish lion,  so  soon  to  make  his  fatal  spring,  and  wrest 
from  Gaul  the  eagle's  sacred  charge. 

The  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  s  little  army  was 
under  Admiral  Saunders.  It  became  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  soundings  of  the  channel  between  the 
island  of  Orleans  and  Quebec ;  and  here  another 
young  man,  whose  foot  was  then  only  about  to 
ascend  the  steps  of  Fame's  Great  Temple,  distin- 
guished himself.  The  difficult  and  dangerous  duty 
of  taking  the  soundings  was  intrusted  to  Cook — 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  a  navigator,  destined 
to  explore  the  vast  mysterious  oceans  of  the  south, 
and  the  west,  and  carry  the  white  man's  name 
and  the  torch  of  civilization  to  the  hitherto  un- 
known lands  which  rear  their  volcanic  peaks,  ex- 
hibit the  wondrous  marine  architecture  of  the 
coral-zoophyte,  and  shed  a  delightful  tropical  fra- 
grance, wafted  to  the  weather-beaten  sailor  ap- 
proaching their  shores,  over  the  long,  broad  billows 
which  furrow  the  blue  waste  of  waters.  Cook  was 
then  only  31,  and  acted  as  master  of  the  Mercury, 
one  of  the  fleet.  He  performed  the  service,  for 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  Captain  PaJ.- 
lpaer,  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  much  to 
Wolfe's  satisfaction,  as  enabling  him  the  better  to 
mature  his  plans. 

Wolfe  disembarked  a  large  portion  of  his  troops 
on  the  river-island  of  Orleans,  before  noticed ;  and 
erected  batteries  to  cannonade  the  town  and  citadel, 
which  he  did  with  much  effect.  Almost  the  first 
thing,  however,  that  suggested  itself  to  him  in 
commencing  hostilities,  was  characteristic  of  hU 
generous  heart  He  wrote  a  polite  note  to  Mont- 
calm, inviting  him  to  abandon  the  cruelties  perpe- 
trated by  the  wild  Indians  in  the  French  service, 
on  those  who  fell  into  their  power;  but  this  did  not 
meet  the  favourable  response  due  to  humanity. 

The  MarquU  seeing  Wolfe's  operations  on  tho 
island,  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  by  throwing  a 
strong  detachment  across  the  river;  but  he  djd  not 
succeed.  He  carefully  revised  and  strengthened  *U 
his  own  outworks,  and  added  others  at  every  point 
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considered  susceptible  of  assault;  while  whole  nations 
of  savages,  in  his  pay,  swarmed  around,  keenly  watch- 
ing every  movement,  and  scalping  all  who  ventured 
unguardedly  from  the  English  lines.  The  fleet  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
burst  from  the  birth-place  of  the  mighty  stream — 
far  up  among  the  great  lakes — and  sought  to  over- 
whelm everything  within  its  dismal  track.  Had  the 
fleet  been  wrecked,  Wolfe  must  have  surrendered. 
Knowing  this,  Montcalm,  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
pest, sent  down  Are- ships  among  the  thickest  of  the 
English  fleet;  but  the  gallant  tars,  defying  the 
storm,  launched  themselves  in  boats  on  the  angry 
waters,  and,  boldly  grappling  with  the  blazing  ma- 
chines  of  destruction,  towed  them  past  the  crowded 
vessels,  and  left  .them  idly  to  consume  themselves 
on  the  French  shore.  Fire-rafts,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  explosive  missiles,  were  next  sent, 
but  shared  the  same  fate. 

Wolfe  now  resolved  to  cross,  and  reconnoitre. 
He  did  so;  and,  Boon  afterwards,  landed  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  forces,  and  encamped  on  Mont- 
calm's flank,  below  Quebec,  with  the  deep  river 
Montmorenci,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  falls, 
between  them.  Here  Wolfe  lay  for  a  short  time,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  some  intelligence  of,  or  aid 
from,  Amherst's  division;  and  here  he  also  wrote 
Mr.  Pitt  an  admirable  dispatch,  describing  his 
operations,  and  assigning  excellent  military  reasons 
for  taking  np  the  position  in  which  he  then  lay. 
His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  draw  out  Montcalm 
from  his  formidable  intrenchments,  and  give  battle 
In  the  open  field.  With  this  view  he  made  a  diver- 
sion, by  throwing  Colonel  Carleton  across  a  ford 
to  the  French  side,  and,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
feints  and  manoeuvres,  tempting  the  Marquis  to 
some  forth  and  attack  him.  But  Montcalm  was 
too  wary.  He  saw  the  snare,  and,  knowing  the 
advantageous  nature  of  his  own  strong  position, 
declined  battle,  choosing  rather  to  leave  Wolfe 
under  every  disadvantage.  Wolfe  now  conceived 
an  attack  on  a  particular  point  of  the  French  in- 
trenchments, which  he  deemed  practicable;  and 
the  troops  were  moved  for  this  purpose,  under  cover 
of  a  brisk  fire  from  the  Centurion  man-of-war; 
but  a  party  of  English  grenadiers,  who  were  first 
across,  rushed  towards  the  point  of  attack  prema- 
turely, without  waiting  to  be  properly  supported, 
and  were  received  with  such  murderous  volleys  that 
they  recoiled,  and  withdrew  with  loss,  disconcerting 
entirely  the  General's  plan.  Wolfe,  labouring 
under  fever,  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  fatigue 
and  prolonged  exertion  on  a  frame  not  naturally 
robust,*  called  a  council  of  war.  In  another  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  stated  clearly,  and  in  his 
usual  pithy  style,  the  difficultes  of  the  enterprise, 
but  added,  u  I  will  do  my  best."  He  now  resolved 
to  attempt  a  surprise;  but  the  obstacles  to  this  were 
as  a  thousand  to  one,  from  the  natural  and  artificial 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  unremitting  vigilance 
of  the  enemy.  Behind  the  city,  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  stretch  away,  and  on  this  inland  side  the 
fortifications  were  ascertained  to  be  less  formidable. 
But  there  were  heights  to  be  surmounted  of  fully 
900  vertical  feet  before  the  plains  could  be  reached. 


*  Vide  his  own  account  of  himself  in  letter  No.  12. 


The  General,  after  consulting  Admiral  Saunders, 
resolved  on  a  night-escalade  of  these  now  cele- 
brated Heights  of  Abraham,  at  a  point  he  thought 
practicable.  Could  the  idea  possibl y  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  from  recollection  of  the  success 
of  a  similar  nocturnal  ascent,  in  ancient  times,  of 
the  steep  cliffs  on  which  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton 
stands — a  stronghold  which  he  himself  had  held 
and  carefully  examined,  while  a  subaltern  officer  ? 

In  order  to  mask  this  strategy,  the  Admiral  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  a  considerable  distance,  and 
lay  at  anchor,  as  if  bent  on  some  other  object  en- 
tirely.    A  party  was  sent  by  Montcalm  to  watch 
him.     But  suddenly,  one  dark  night,  the  Admiral, 
swiftly,  and  in  profound  silence,  glided  down  the 
rapid  current,  spreading  out  all  his  boats,  filled  with 
troops  to  be  landed  under  the  selected  heights. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  caution,  promptitude,  and 
skill  with  which  this  was  effected.     The  boats  were 
actually  seen  and  challenged  by  the  French  senti- 
nels along  shore;  but,  by  the  consummate  address 
of  an  officer  acquainted  with  French  usages,  the 
sentries  were  deceived  into  the  idea  that  theae  were 
boats  with  secret  supplies  for  the  garrison;  and  thus 
the  whole  were  allowed  to  pass  quietly  and  un- 
molested.    The  strength  of  the  current  and  tide 
canned  the  boats  a  little  way  beyond  the  point 
Wolfe  had  intended  ;  but  they  were  broaght-to  at 
a  place  where  a  narrow  pathway,  or  track,  led  up, 
surmounted  by  a  captain's  guard.    The  English  sol- 
diers silently  sprang  on  the  slippery  ledge  at  the 
bottom.     Not  a  word  or  whisper  escaped.     All 
knew  the  value,  at  this  critical  moment,  of  cau- 
tion; and  none  disregarded  their  favourite  General's 
previous  earnest  admonitions  on  this  point.    Among 
the  very  first  to  land  was  himself.     All  knew  what 
they  were  to  perform.     The  foremost  to  ascend  the 
dizzy  heights  was  a  Highland  regiment.     Wolfe 
had  often  before  Been  the  daring  of  the  kilted  sol- 
diers.    Slinging  their  muskets  across  their  backs, 
they  ascended  the  cliffs  with  all  the  agility  of 
chamois  hunters,  using  their  hands  more  than  their 
feet ;   grasping  the  projecting  wild  bashes,    and 
clambering  up  by  the  angles  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
till  they  finally  reached  the  summit,  where  they  sur- 
prised the  officers  in  command  of  the  French  pie- 
quet,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers;  the  rest  having 
fled  in  terror  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Scotia's  plumes  and  stalwart  sons.    The  alarm  was 
quickly   spread  ;  but  crowds  of  British  soldiers, 
hastily  making  their  way  up  the  now  unguarded 
narrow  pathway  before  noticed,  were    instantly 
formed  in  battle  array,  by  Wolfe,  on  the  broad  pla- 
teau, ready  to  act ;  and  the  key  of  the  position  was 
fairly  gained.    Several  pieces  of  cannon,  in  charge 
of  the  French  guard,  had  been  seized,  and  some 
English  guns  were  quickly  slung  by  ropes,  and 
hoisted  up  to  the  British  position.     By  dawn  of 
the  memorable  13th  of  September,  1759,  Wolfe's 
forces  stood  ready,  for  action,  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  was  thunderstruck.  He  at  first  refused 
to  believe  that  the  hostile  troops  oould  be  there ; 
but,  convinced  of  the  fatal  reality,  he  now  saw  no 
alternative,  with  an  English  fleet  threatening  him 
on  one  side,  and  an  army  opposite  his  most  vui- 
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nerable  point  on  the  other,  than  to  leave  his 
formidable  position,  and  give  battle  on  the  plain. 
Issuing  from  the  ramparts  with  the  flower  of  his 
soldiers,  and  leaving  his  field-pieces  behind,  Mont- 
calm quickly  advanced  to  meet  "Wolfe,  lining  the 
bashes,  in  front  of  his  position,  with  picked  marks- 
men, and  crowds  of  Indians  endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tarn  the  English  flank.  Heading 
his  old  French  soldiers,  Montcalm  came  on  to  a 
bayonet  charge  at  double  quick  time ;  but  Wolfe, 
desiring  his  troops  to  remain  firm,  and  reserve 
their  fire  till  the  enemy  came  to  closo  quarters, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  grena- 
diers, and,  by  voice  and  gesture,  encouraged  them 
to  complete  what  had  been  so  gloriously  begun. 
By  disease  and  other  casualties,  his  whole  effective 
force  was  now  reduced  to  scarcely  5000  men,  being 
less  than  one-half  of  his  opponents. 

The  shock  of  battle  came.  The  British  poured 
in  volley  after  volley,  at  short  distance,  with  mur- 
derous effect.  But  still  the  conflict  raged.  Both 
fought  desperately.  Wolfe  stood  conspicuous  in 
the  front  ranks,  giving  his  orders,  and  encouraging 
his  men,  when  a  musket-ball  hit  him  in  the  wrist. 
Wrapping  his  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  he 
continued  his  directions  with  perfect  coolness.  He 
ordered  a  charge,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  on 
the  already  wavering  French  columns,  heading  it  in 
person,  when  he  received  another  ball,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  as  he  cheered  his  soldiers  on. 
Even  this  more  serious  wound  did  not  for  a  moment 

i 

deprive  him  of  his  calm  self-possession,  and  he  was 
gallantly  leading  the  charge,  when  a  third  and  fatal 
bullet,  probably  from  the  same  rifle,  struck  him  in 
the  breast,  and  he  fell.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
allowed  a  party  of  his  grieved  soldiers  to  carry  him 
to  the  rear.  The  others,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  their 
beloved  leader,  sprang  on  the  enemy,  and  caiYied 
everything  before  them.  Wolfe  was  fast  dying  ; 
the  crimson  streams  flowed  from  the  three  severe 
wounds,  yet  his  dimmed  eye  looked  towards  the 
battle,  and  his  ear  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants,  the  sharp  roll  of  musketry,  and  the 
roar  of  cannon.  Extended  on  the  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  hardy  warriors,  whose  iron 
visages  were  relaxed  with  profound  sorrow,  and 
down  whose  weather-beaten  cheeks  the  seldom-shed 
tears  trickled,  .as  they  hung  over  him  who  was 
about  to  leave  them  for  ever,  he  anxiously  inquired 
the  progress  of  the  engagement.  An  officer  sud- 
denly called  out — "  They  run.  See  how  they  run  !  " 
Wolfe,  who  was  in  a  half-fainting-fit,  hearing  the 
exulting  shout,  eagerly  asked — "Who  run?" 
It  was  answered — ••  The  French ;  they  give  way  in 
all  directions  ! "  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  played  for 
an  instant  on  the  dying  General's  countenance,  and 
he  feebly  exclaimed — "  Then  I  die  content."  His 
last  words  were  an  emphatic  order  for  Webb's 
regiment  to  move  down  instantly  to  the  St.  Charles 
River,  and  secure  the  bridge  there,  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat ;  after  uttering  which  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Frazer,  his  favourite  orderly  soldier. 
The  next  officer  in  command,  Monckton,  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  ;  but  the  victory  was  most  ably 
followed  up  and  completed  by  Townshend,  a  talented 
and  judicious  young  Brigadier. 


By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  brave  Montcalm 
also  fell,  mortally  wounded.  With  his  dying  breath 
he  addressed  General  Townshend,  and  recom- 
mended the  French  prisoners  to  "  that  generous 
humanity  by  which  the  British  nation  has  always 
been  distinguished.1'  His  second  in  command 
shared  the  same  fate. 

The  effects  of  this  decisive  victory  were,  tho  ca- 
pitulation of  Quebec;  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  of 
Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

When  the  news  reached  England,  the  national 
feeling  was  one  of  mingled  exultation  and  sorrow, 
at  the  brilliant  results  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss 
of  the  gallant  Wolfo  on  the  other.  Pitt  made  a 
most  eloquent  appeal  to  Parliament  on  the  com- 
plete success  of  tho  campaign,  and  spoke  of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  tho  fallen  General,  in  lan- 
guage which  drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  him. 
He  concluded  with  a  motion  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
order  a  monument  to  Wolfe's  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to; 
and  that  ancient  edifice,  the  solemn  depository  of 
the  undying  names  of  the  good  and  the  great,  had 
committed  to  its  charge  another  marble  memorial, 
recording  the  worth  of  him  who  fell  in  Britain's 
cause,  covered  with  glory,  and  whose  name  is  em- 
balmed in  imperishable  renown  and  a  nation's 
gratitude. 

Wolfe's  father,  the  brave  old  General,  died  only 
a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  ;  and  the 
mother  of  England's  young  hero  had  to  lament,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  in  her  old  age,  the  double 
loss  of  her  husband  and  their  only  son.  A  beautiful 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  the  conqueror  of  Quebec, 
in  the  ancient  and  picturesque  church  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  had  spent  the  happy  days  of  his 
childhood. 

A  third  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  to  the  joint  memories  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquished;  both 
the  impersonation  of  military  virtue  and  heroism  ; 
and  each  distinguished  by  those  amiable  qualities 
which  eminently  fitted  them,  had  they  lived,  to 
sheathe  their  swords  in  the  close  embrace  of  friend- 
ship. Finally,  the  subject  of  Wolfe's  fall,  on  the 
crimsoned  field,  has  afforded  scope  for  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  more  particularly  to  the  fine 
genius  of  West,  in  his  admirablo  picture  of  that 
never-to-bo-forgotten  military  event. — Fama  sem- 
per vivat. 


This  rapid  sketch  of  Wolfe's  career  may  enable 
the  reader  now  to  peruse,  with  more  interest  and 
effect,  the  little  packet  of  his  letters  alluded  to  in 
the  outset.  These  are  twelve  in  number,  and  em- 
brace the  period  between  1749  and  1768,  a  space  of 
nine  years.  The  letters  are  written  in  a  small  and 
remarkably  neat  hand;  and  the  reader  will,  doubt- 
less, admire  the  fine  sentiment  and  spirit  which 
they  contain,  addressed,  as  they  were,  to  a  bosom 
friend.  The  first  was  from  Glasgow,  or  rather 
from  his  lodgings  in.  the  antique  village  of  Cam- 
lachie,  already  referred  to. 
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LETTER  FIRST. 

This  letter  boars  the  old-fashioned  poiUmarlc— 

11  Glasgow,  pd.  2d.,"  and  is  addressed  on  the  out* 

tide  thus — 

"  To  C*pUU  Ricasov,  of  Col  Lasobxlb*s 

11  Resiment,  to  be  left  at  Luoaa's 

-<  Coffee  House, 

"Dublin,  Ireland." 

Part  of  Wolfe's  seal  is  still  adhering. 
•  *  Diab  Rickboic,— When  I  saw  you  writing  upon  the  back 
of  a  letter,  I  ooncluded  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  man- 
date I  sent  you  by  Lt.  Harris,  of  this  Regiment  (that  letter 
he  oarried  upon  your  aocount  and  mine,  not  his  owe,  as 
you  will  easily  discover);  but  I  find  myself  more  in  your 
debt  than  I  expected.  'Twaa  your  desire  to  please,  and  to 
express  the  part  you  take  in  your  friend's  good  fortune. 
These  were  the  motives  that  persuaded  you  to  do  what 
you  knew  would  be  agreeable.  You'll  believe  me,  when  I 
tell  you  that,  in  my  esteem,  few  of  what  we  call  advantages 
Jn  life  would  be  worth  acceptance,  If  none  were  to  pirtaVe 
them  with  us.  What  a  wretch  is  be  who  lives  for  himself 
alone  !  his  only  aim.  It  is  the  first  degree  of  happiness  here 
below,  that  the  honest,  the  brave,  and  estimable  part  of 
mankind,  or,  at  least,  some  amongst  them,  share  our  success. 
There  were  several  reasons  concurring  to  have  sent  mo  into 
Italy,  if  this  bad  not  happened  [promotion]  to  prevent  my 
intentions.  One  was  to  avoid  the  mortifying  circumstance 
of  going,  a  Captain,  to  Inverness.  Disappointed  of  my 
sanguine  hopes,  humbled  to  an  excess,  I  could  not  remain  in 
the  army  and  refuse  to  do  the  duty  of  my  office  while  I  staid 
in  Britain.  Many  things,  I  thought,  were,  end  still  are 
wanting  to  my  education.  Certain  never  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantages that  way  with  the  regiment ;  on  the  contrary, 
your  barren  battalion  conversation  rather  blunts  the  fa- 
culties than  Improves;  my  youth  and  vigour  bestowed  idly 
io  Scotland;  my  temper  daily  changed  with  discontent;  and 
from  a  man  become  martin  or  a  monster." 

Here  follows  a  page  relating  to  private  matters, 
which  mast  be  held  sacred ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  confidential  and  unreserved  statements  which 
Wolfe  makes  to  hie  friend,  he  incidentally  alludes 
to  his  age  as  being  then  only  twenty-two  years 
and  three  months. 

*>  *  ♦  •  * 

"  Corn wallis  is  preparing  all  things  for  Nova  Scotia ;  his 
absence  will  over-bother  me ;  my  stay  must  be  ever- 
lasting ;  and  thou  know'st,  Hal,  how  I  hate  compulsion. 
I'd  rather  be  Major,  upon  half*pay,  by  my  soul !  These 
are  all  new  men  to  me,  and  many  of  them  but  of  low 
mettle.  Besides,  I  am  by  no  means  ambitious  of  com- 
mand, when  that  command  obliges  me  to  reside  far  from 
my  own,  surrounded  either  with  flatterers  or  spies,  and 
in  a  country  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  Would  to  God  you 
had  a  oompapy  in  this  regiment,  that  I  might  at  laet  find 
some  comfort  in  your  conversation.  Corawallis  asked  to 
have  Loftus  with  hies.  The  Puke  laughed  at  the  request, 
and  refused  him. 

'  *  You  knew  I  ase  bat  a  very  indifferent  scholar.  When 
a  man  leaves  his  studies  at  fifteen,  be  will  never  be  justly 
called  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  endeavouring  to  repair 
the  damages  of  my  education,  and  have  a  peveon  to  teach 
me  Latin  and  the  mathematics;  two  hours  in  a  day,  for  four 
or  five  months,  this  may  help  me  a  little. 

"  If  I  were  to  judge  of  a  country  by  those  just  come  out 


of  it,  Ireland  will  never  be  agreeable  to  mt9  ton  are  in 
the  midst,  and  seethe  brightest  and  most  shining,  in  other 
than  in  &  soldier's  character.  I  wish  it  wave  more  pleasing 
to  you  thsq  you  mention,  because  probably  yon  will  stay 
there  some  time, 

"  The  map  here  are  civil,  designing,  and  tieaeheroas, 
with  their  immediate  interest  always  in  slew ;  they  pursue 
trade  with  warmth,  and  a  neeessary^neseaatile  spirit,  aris- 
ing from  the  baseness  of  their  other  qualifications.  The 
women  coarse,  cold,  and  cunning,  for  ever  Inquiring  after 
men's  circumstances.  They  make  that  the  standard  of  their 
good  breeding.  Ton  may  imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  be  pretty  well  received  here,  if  I  took  pains,  hav- 
ing seme  of  the  advantages  necessary  to  recommend  me 

to  their  favour;  but , 

"  My  dear  Rickson, 

"  Tour  affectionate  friend, 

"J.  WOLFE. 

"Glasgow,  April  24,  1749." 

LETTER  SECOND. 

This  letter  Is  dated  in  1750,  hut  the  place,  the 
outside  address,  and  several  other  parts,  are  crum- 
bled away.  Probably,  however,  it  was  still  written 
from  Qlasgow. 

"  Dear  Riokson,— Ton  were  embarked  long  before  I 
thought  you  ready  for  your  expedition  [to  Nora  Scotia],  and 
sailed  before  I  could  imagine  you  on  board.  I  intended  to 
have  bid  you  farewell,  and  sent  my  good  wishes  to  attend 
you.  Indeed,  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  heajring  from  my 
friend  before  he  went  off;  for  upon  snob  changes  he  seldom 
forgot  to  make  me  acquainted  with  his  destination.  I  am 
not  entirely  indifferent  as  to  what  befalls  you,  and  should  bare 
been  glad  to  know  how  such  an  undertaking  as  this  is,  agreed 
with  your  way  of  thinking  i  and  whether,  afte*  a  good  deal 
of  service,  you  would  not  rather  have  sat  down  in  peace  and 
rest ;  or  if  your  active  spirit  prompts  you  to  enterprise,  and 
pushes  you  to  pursuits  new  and  uuoomsaoa  ;  whether  this, 
[the  expedition]  certainly  great  in  its  nature,  setts  your  in- 
clination. Since  I  cannot  he  dearly  informed  of  these  mat- 
ten  till  I  hear  from  you,  I  shall  cod  tent  myself  with  enter- 
taining some  oenjeetures  that  are  favourable  to  your  in- 
terest. Tou  are  happy  in  a  governor ;  and  he'll  be  happy 
to  have  one  near  him  that  can  be  so  serviceable  to  him  u 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to[be.  I  dare  say  you  are  on  good 
terms  together,  and  mutual  aid  will  confirm  your  former 
friendships.  He  will  reouire  from  you  industry  and  assidu- 
ity ;  and,  in  return,  you  may  expect  his  confidence  and 
(rust.  I  look  upon  bis  situation  as  requiring  one  of  his 
very  way  of  thinking,  before  all  things  else ;  for  to  settle  s 
new  colony,  justice,  humanity,  and  disinterestedness  are 
the  high  requisites ;  the  rest  follows  from  the  excellent  na- 
ture of  our  Government,  which  extend>  itself  in  fail  force  to 
its  remotest  dependency. 

'<  In  what  a  state  of  felicity  are  our  American  colonies, 
compared  to  those  of  other  nations ;  and  how  jessed  are 
the  Americans  that  are  in  our  neighbourhood  above  those 
that  border  upon  the  French  and  Spaniard*.  A  free  poopl* 
cannot  oppress;  but  despotism  and  bigotry  tad  enemies 
among  the  most  jnnpeent.  It  is  to  the  eternal  fcanenr  of  the 
&oglisb  nation  that  we  bar e  helped  to  heal  the  wound 
given  by  the  ftpasfadc  to  luankiod,  by  their  cruelty 
pride,  and  ooretonanosa  WiimhUssssssueneeof  ossr  happy 
Government,  all  nations  nee  in  snood  ty*    The  bamer  ye« 
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stfa  to  fcr»,  will,  if  it  takes:  place,  strengthen  ourselves, 
protect  and  support  all  our  adherent* ;  and,  as I  pretend  to 
bare  some  concern  for  the  general  good,  and  a  Tilt  desire 
to  see  the  propagation  of  freedom  and  truth,  lam  very 
anxious  about  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  do  most 
•inoerely  wish  that  it  may  have  a  prosperous  issue.  I  think 
it  is  vastly  worth  your  while  to  apply  yourself  to  business, 
you  that  are  so  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  without  any 
compliment,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  Cornwallis  has 
few  more  capable  to  do  him,  and  the  public,  considerable 
service,  than  yourself. 

"I  beg  you  will  tell  me  at  large  the  condition  of  your 
affairs,  and  what  kind  of  order  there  is  in  your  community; 
the  notions  that  prevail ;  the  method  of  administering 
justice  ;  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  their  cultivation ; 
the  nations  that  compose  the  colony,  and  who  are  the  most 
numerous;  if  under  military  government,  how  long  that  is 
to  continue  ;  and  what  sect  in  religious  affairs  Is  the  most 
prevailing.  If  ever  you  advise  upon  this  last  subjeot,  re- 
member tj  be  moderate.  I  suppose  the  Governor  has  some 
sort  of  council,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is 
composed  o£  The  southern  colonies  will  be  concerned  in 
this  settlement,  and  have  probably  sent  some  able  men  to 
assist  you  with  their  advice,  and  with  a  proper  plan  of 
administration.  Tell  me  likewise  what  climate  you  live  in, 
and  what  soil  you  have  to  do  with  ;  whether  the  country  is 
mountainous  and  woody,  or  plain ;  if  well  watered. 

44 1  see  by  a  map  (now  before  me)  that  you  are  between 
[crumbled  away  in  the  letter]  of  latitude ;  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  the  air  is    ...     •     degrees,  because  we  are 

sheltered  by  the  prodigious of  Norway 

and  Lapland  from  the  north  winds.     I  am  afraid  you  are 

more  exposed  ;  your  great  cold  oontinent  to  the  north  may 

.     .    ,    ,    some  severe  effects  upon  you.    Direct  to  me 

at  your  agent's    •    .    •    If  you  think  I  can  serve  you,  or 

be  of  any  use,  I I  *ill  send  you  any 

thipg  you  have  a  mind  for,  when  ,  .  .  directions  to 
bavt  it  sent,  for  I  egpect  .  ,  .  to  go  abroad  for 
eight  or  ten  months ;  do  not  let  the  ...  .  pre- 
vent you  from  writing.  I  set  out  for  London  next 
•  .  .  if  it  is  allowed,  shall  be  in  less  than  forty  days 
....    Met*,  in  Lorraine,  where  I  propose  to  pass 

the  winter;  70U  w^  ***i*7  $Qes*  m?  *>m  *n  that*  <*  ,ntend 
to  ramble  in  the  summer  along  the  Ehine  into  Switzerland, 
and  baok  through  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  perhaps 
more.  I  hope  you  have  a  good  provision  of  books,  Ruther- 
ford has  published  bis ;  and  there  is  a  Frenohman  has  told 
jae  many  excellent  truths,  in  two  volumes  entitled, '  L'  Esprit 
dee  Lou/  [Montesqieu.]  It  is  a  piece  of  writing  that 
would  be  of  great  use  where  you  are.    Will  you  have  him  ? 

"  Tell  CbrnwaUis  that  I  thank  him  for  making  mo  a 
Lieutenant- Colonel  (which,  by-tbe-b/,  you  did  not  take 
the  least  notice  of);  if  I  was  to  rise  by  his  merit,  as  upon 
this  occasion,  I  should  soon  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  lie 
promised  to  writs  to  some  of  us,  but  has  not ;  they  are  not 
the  Jess  ardent  for  his  prosperity;  and  the  whole  corps 
unites  in  one  common  wish  for  his  welfare  and  success. 
Pray  tell  him  so,  as  you  may  do  it  safely. 

11  Your  old  corps  comes  baok  from  Gibraltar  next  sum- 
mer. J)o  yov  know  that  C~~-~  has  got  *  company  over 
T— •—  by  E*—— '*  death  f  I  will  correspond  constantly 
with  ye«  »  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  happen  to  he 
thrown,  provided  you  do  not  forte  me,  by  negJoot,  to  leave 
off  wriUflgt    We  hare  but  this  one  way  left  to  preserve  the 


remembrance  of  each  other  aa  lively  as  I  could  wish,  and 
as  I  hope  you  do*  The  old  General  [his  father],  your 
friend,  preserves  his  health,  and  is,  .  ,  ,  .  •  he  has 
often  wished  to  have  you  again  in  his  regiment.  Farewell ! 
I  am,  most  affectionately,  my  dear  Rickson, 

"  Tour  faithful  friend, 

"  J,  Wolfi. 

"  .  •  •  mo." 


LETTER  THIRD. 
"Old  Burlington  Street,  March  10,  1751. 
"Dear  Rickson, — I  writ  to  you  six  or  eight  months  ago; 
but  as  you  took  no  notioe  of  my  letter,  I  conclude  you  did 
not  receive  it;  nay,  I'm  almost  sure  you  did  not  receive 
it,  because  I  ask'd  a  favour  of  you  which  I  think  you  would 
not  have  refused  me.  I  desired  you  to  inform  me  of  the 
condition  of  your  new  colony  [Nova  Scotia],  (which  I  have 
much  at  heart),  and  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  your 
particular  employment  and  manner  of  living.  Though  I 
have  deal  to  say  to  you,  I  can't  speak  It  just  now,  for  I'm 
confin'd  In  point  of  time ;  but  as  I  have  the  same  regard 
and  friendship  for  you  that  I  always  had,  I  have  the  same 
desire  to  cultivate  onr  good  understanding.  Write  to  me, 
then,  and  forget  nothing  that  you  imagine  can  give  me 
light  Into  your  affairs.  I  am  going  to  Scotland  in  ten  days ; 
your  agent  will  forward  a  letter  to  me  there. 

"  The  young  gentleman  who  delivers  my  letter  has 
served  in  the  regiment  with  me.  Want  of  precaution,  and 
not  want  of  honesty,  obliges  him  to  leave  it.  You'll  learn 
his  story  from  Comwallis.  I  desire  you  to  countenance 
and  assist  him  a  little,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  think  any  ser- 
vices that  yon  may  do  him  thrown  awny.  May  you  be 
healthy  and  happy.  I  shall  always  wish  it  with  great  truth. 
I  am,  dear  Rickson, 

"  Tour  affectionate  friend, 

HJ.  Worn." 

[This  letter  has  a  marking  on  it—"  answered  22d 

July,  175."] 


LETTER  FOURTH, 
[Of  eleven  pages  in  length.  ] 

"  Banff,  9th  June,  17$1. 
"  My  dear  Friend,— I  am  prepared  to  assist  you  in  yonr 
apoiogy  whenever  yog  think  it  requisite  ;  but  I  desire  you 
will  never  assign  that  as  a  reason  for  not  writing,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  prompt  you  for  it.  Attachments  be- 
tween men  of  certain  ebaraoters  do  generally  arise  from 
something  alike  in  their  natures,  and  should  never  fall  from 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  that  makes  them  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  incapable  of  any  diminution.  I  have 
(as  you  justly  acknowledge)  a  perseverance  in  friendship, 
that  time,  nor  distance,  nor  circumstance,  can  defect — nay, 
even  neglect  can  hardly  conquer  it ;  and  you  are  just  as  warm, 
and  as  near  me,  in  North  America,  as  you  would  be  upon 
the  spot  I  writ  to  you  lately  from  London,  and  sent  my 
letter  by  one  that  I  recommended  to  you  for  countenance. 
I  hope  what  has  befallen  him  will  ho  as  a  shield  against 
accidents  of  that  tort  for  the  future*  When  I  writ  that 
letter,  your  poor  friepd  was  in  the  ptmost  distress  [describee 
his  illness] ;  otherwise  you  should  have  had  more  of  roe.  It 
is  not  an  hour  since  I  received  your  Jotter.  I  shall  answer  all 
the  parts  of  it  as  they  stand  in  their  order ;  and  you  see  I  lose 
no  time,  because  U  a  remote  and  solitary  part  of  the  globe.* 
'  [Banff  to  wit,]'    I  often  experience  the  infinite  eatisfte* 
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tion  there  Is  in  the  only  one  way  that  is  open  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts,  and  express  that  truly  nnalterahle  se- 
renity of  affection  that  is  found  among-  friends,  and  nowhere 
else.  I  conceive  it  no  less  comfortable  to  yon.  I  believe 
that  no  man  can  have  a  sincerer  regard  for  70a  than  my- 
self, nor  can  any  man  wish  to  serve  and  assist  you  with 
more  ardour ;  and  the  disappointment  yoa  speak  of  affeots 
me  greatly,  and  the  more,  as  I  hare  been  told  that  yoa 
lived  with  Cornwall!*,  and,  consequently,  had  some  em9 
ployment  near  him,  that  mast  be  ere  litable  and  profitable, 
which  I  imagined  yr.u  filled,  with  all  the  integrity,  diligence, 
and  skill,  that  I  know  yon  possessed  of.  I  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  preference  given  to  Mr.  — 
than  that  there  has  been  an  early  promise,  or  some  prevail- 
ing recommendations  from  England  that  CornwalHs  could 
not  resist.  However,  if  I  was  Governor,  methinks  I 
should  choose  about  my  person  some  experience,  and  mili- 
tary ability,  aa  requisite  in  the  affairs  of  anew  colony  (situ- 
ated as  yours  is)  as  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 
This  disappointment  is  followed  by  a  resolution  in  yon  that 
I  approve  of  greatly,  because  it  will  release  you  from  a  life 
that  cannot  but  be  disagreeable,  and  place  yon  where  you 
will  be  well  received.  But  I  tako  it  to  be  a  thing  much 
easier  eonceived  than  effected ;  for  though  I  grant  that 
....  is  a  beast,  and  fit  only  to  hunt  the  wildest  of 
all  the  wild  Indians,  yet,  his  consent  to  the  change,  I 
doubt,  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain,  though  everything 
else  went  smoothly  on,  and  you  know  without  it  the  matter 
rests.  You  have  done  well  to  write  my  father.  Tie  is  ex- 
tremely disposed  to  do  you  any  good  office,  and  shall  take  care 
to  put  him  in  mind,  and  excite  him  by  all  the  motives  that 
will  touch  him  nearest,  to  assist  you. 

"  I  thank  you  for  partaking  with  me  in  tho  satisfaction 
of  a  promotion.  You  fonnd  your  expectations,  from  my  future 
fortune,  upon  the  best  grounds,  my  love  and  thorough  sense 
of  your  worth  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  you  should  wait  for 
my  power.  I  should  blush  to  see  myself  in  the  capacity. 
Tako  my  inclinations  and  good  wiehes  in  tho  meantime, 
and  believe  tbat  whatever  falls  to  my  share  you  will  have  a 
demand  upon.  If  you  look  round  and  see  my  powerful 
rivals  and  competitors,  examine  who  and  what  tbey  are ; 
we  must  both  thir.k  that  a  little  moderation  in  onr  views  is 
very  becoming,  and  very  consistent  with  my  situation.  I 
believe  you  are  of  opinion  with  me,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
fortune  has  fallen  to  my  share  already.     I'll  tell  you  only 

ono  instance.    M *  and  the  then  Major  of  your  present 

regiment,  were  people  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  Lieutenant- 
Colonels,  and  I  for  Major.  M started  first,  I  fol- 
lowed, <fcc. 

"You  have  given  me  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
settlement,  as  far  as  you  have  observed,  or  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire.  Till  your  letter  came,  I  understood  that 
we  were  lords  and  proprietors  of  the  north  coast  of  Fundy 

£ay for  there* 8  a  vast  tract  of  country  between  that  and 

the  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  appears  to  me  that  Acadia 
[Nova  Scotia]  is  near  an  island,  and  the  spot  where  you  are, 
a  very  narrow  space  between  the  Gulf  and  Bay.  If  so,  I 
conclude  yonr  post  will  be  greatly  improved  ;  and,  instead 
of  tho  shallow  works  that  you  describe,  something  substan- 
tial will  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a  large  garrison, 
with  inhabitants  trained  to  arms,  in  expectation  of  future 
wars  with  France,  when  I  foresee  great  attempts  to  be  made 
in  your  neighbourhood.  When  I  say  this,  I  mean  in  North 
America.    I  hope  it  is  true  what  is  mentioned  in  the  news- 


papers, that  a  strong  naval  armament  is  preparing  far  jrotf* 
assistance.    I  wish  they  would  increase  yonr  regiment  with 
drafts   from  the  troops  here.      I  conlJ  send  yon  some 
very  good  little  soldiers.     If  onr  proposal  is  a  good  one,  t 
will  shorten  the  work,  and  lessen  the  expense.    The  pre- 
sent schemes  of  economy  [alluding  to  the  ill-considered 
views  of  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle's  administration]  are  de- 
structive of  great  undertakings,  narrow  in  the  views,  and 
ruinous  in  the  consequence.     I  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  winter,  when  great  sums  of  money  were  proposed 
for  you,  and  granted  readily  enough,  but  nothing  ettd  of 
any  increase  of  troops.     Mr.  Pelham  [Secretary  of  State] 
'poke  very  faintly  upon  the   subject ;   wished  gentlemen 
would  well  weigh  the  importance  of  these  undertakings, 
before  they  offered  them  for  public  approbation,  and  seemed 
to  intimate  that  it  nr'ght  probably  produce  a  quarrel  with 
onr  everlasting  irroooncileable  adversary;  this  I  took  to  be  a 
bad  prognostick  ;  a  Minister  cool  in  so  great  an  affair,  it  is 
enough  to  freese  up  the  whole !  but  perhaps  there  might 
be  a  ooncealed  manoeuvre  under  tbeso  appearances,  as,  in 
case  of  accidents,  'lam  not  to  blame,'  '  I  was  forced  to 
carry  it  on,'  and  so  forth ;  in  the  meantime,  I  hope  they 
are  vigorous  in  supporting  onr  claims.    The  country  is  in 
all  shapes  better  than  we  imagined  it,  and  the  climste  less 
severe ;  the  extent  of  our  territory,  perhaps,  won't  take  a 
vast  deal  of  time  to  clear ;  the  woods  you  speak  of  are,  I 
suppose,  to  the  west  of  Sheganeoto,  and  within  tho  limits 
that  the  French  ascribe  for  themselves,  and  usurp.     Yours 
Is  now  the  dirtiest,  as  well  as  the  most  insignificant  and 
nnpleasant  branch  of  military  operation  ;  no  room  for  cou- 
rage and  skill  to  exert  itself,  no  hope  of  ending  it  by  a  de- 
cisive blow,  and  a  perpetual  danger  of  assassination  ;  these 
circumstances  discourage  the  firmest  minds.    Brave  men, 
when  they  see  the  least  room  for  oonquest,  think  it  easy, 
and  generally  make  it  so ;  but  they  grow  impatient  with 
perpetual  disadvantages.     I  think    ....     is  a  loss  ; 
his  loggerhead  was  fit  enough  for  these  kind  of  expeditions, 
and  would  save  muoh  fatigue  to  better  men.    I  should  ima- 
gine that  two  or  three  independent  Highland  companies 
might  be  of  use ;  they  are  hardy,  intrepid,  accustomed  to 

a  rough  oountry,  and    • 

here  in  the  midst  of  Popery  and  Jacobitism,  surrounded 
on  overy  side  as  I  am  with  this  itchy  race.  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  the  wooden  forts  at  Halifax.  I 
have  a  poor  conceit  of  wooden  fortifications,  and  would 
wish  to  have  them  changed  fur  a  rampart  of  earth,  the 
rest  in  time  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  great  attention  that 
must  be  given  at  first  to  building  the  habitations  and  clearing 
the  ground  about  the  town,  left  no  interval  for  other  work ; 
but  I  hope  to  bear,  in  your  next  letter,  that  our  principal  city 
( Halifax )  is  considerably  improved  in  strength.  Yon,  gentle- 
men, too,  with  your  parapet  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
that  a  heavy  shower  would  dissolve,  you  ought  to  increase 
it,  and  put  yourselves  into  a  state  of  security.  You  ap- 
pear to  be  the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  our  settlement*  on 
the  land,  and  should  be  lodged  in  a  sufficient  fortress,  and 
with  an  eye  to  enterprise.  I  understand,  by  your  ac- 
count, that  the  post  you  occupy  is  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  Bay;  and  should  bo  glad  to  know  how 
far  that  is  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, or  from  what  (in  the  map)  appears  to  be  a  lake,  or 
harbour  communicating  with  that  Gulf.  I  rejoice  much 
that  yon  commanded  that  detachment  with  wh:oh  yonr 
Lieutenant-Colonel  marched ;  the  Indians  might  haft  nasi 
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totmge,  la  that  ease  you  would  have  overcome  them  in 
battle  under  the  eye  of  your  chief;  as  it  was,  he  taw  you 
well  disposed  to  fight — perhaps  I  am  talking  at  random, 
bnt  it*  ia  eonformable  to  the  idea  I  have  of  this  Colonel 
Lawrence,  whose  name  we  often  see  in  the  papors.  I  sop- 
pose  him  to  he  amongst  the  first  officers  of  the  expedition, 
high-minded  himself,  and  a  judge  of  it  in  others  ;  his  ready 
march  to  the  enemy  marks  the  first*  and  his  being  the 
bead  of  your  undertaking  gives  one  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, if  'tis  to  his  advantage.  I  desire  you  to  let  me 
have  his  character  at  full  length  ;  perhaps  there's  a  strong 
mixture,  as  it  generally  happens  in  ardent  men— in  that 
case  let's  hare  the  best  folly,  and  the  other  slightly  touohed. 
1  am  mighty  sorry  that  yon  are  not  so  linked  in  with  some 
of  your  brethren  as  to  form  an  intimacy  and  confidence  ; 
without  it,  the  world  is  a  solitude,  and  what  must  your 
part  of  it  be  f  I  pity  you  very  heartily,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  very  ready  to  mingle  with  a  good  disposition.  'Tis 
doubly  a  misfortune  to  be  banished  without  the  relief  of 
books,  or  possibility  of  reading  ;  the  only  amends  that  can 
be  maJe  to  us  that  are  sequestered  in  the  lonely  and  me- 
lancholy  spots,  is  that  we  can  fill  up  part  of  our  time  with 
study.  Whon  I  am  in  Scotland  I  look  upon  myself  as  an 
exile— with  respect  to  tho  inhabitants  I  am  so,  for  I  dis- 
like 'em  much ;  'tis  then  I  pick  up  my  best  store,  and  try 
to  help  an  indifferent  education,  and  slow  faculties,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  have  really  acquired  more  knowledge  that 
way,  than  in  all  my  former  life.  I  would,  by  all  means, 
have  you  get  home  before  the  next  winter,  but  I  don't  ap- 
prove in  the  least  of  the  resolution  you  seem  to  have  taken, 
rather  than  continue  in  that  service.  Do  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  change,  but  don't  leave  the  army,  as  you 
must,  when  you  go  upon  half-pay.  If  there's  any  female 
in  the  case,  any  reasonable  scheme  for  marriage,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  that  knocks  down  all  my  arguments  ;  they 
have  other  sorts  of  pasjions  to  support  them.  In  reality, 
the  most  lean  offer  (were yon  unbiassed)  would  notamonnt 
to  weighty  matter,  for  I  see  no  early  appearance  wherein 
to  mould  a  bait  for  your  ambition  ;  yet  I  cannot  consent 
to  your  leaving  us  entirely,  in  the  hopes  of  fairer  days.  If 
I  did  not  love  you  personally,  and  wish  your  happiness  very 
heartily,  I  should  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  and 
would  say  you  ought  to  be  kept  there;  and  give,  as  a  reason 
for  saying  so,  that  I  do  think  the  infancy  of  a  colony  has 
need  of  able  bands,  civil  and  military,  to  sustain  it,  and  I 
should  be  for  sacrificing  you  and  all  the  men  of  worth,  to 
the  general  good.  Tou  speak  of  a  Mr  B— ,  the  engi- 
neer ;  pray,  say  a  word  or  two  of  his  oapaeity,  and  tell 
me  if  there  are  amongst  you  any  connoisseurs  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

44 1*  the  Island  of  St.  John  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  or  do  we  occupy  it  ?  It  would  be  unpardonable  in 
me  if  I  omitted  to  send  you  intelligence  of  what  is  stirring 
amongst  us ;  I  mean  if  I  kept  from  you  any  thing  that 
comes  to  my  knowledge,  but  in  truth  we  are  here  almost 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  public  transactions  aa  can  be 
conceived ;  however,  I  picked  up  some  account  of  the  Act 
for  settling  the  Regency,  and  as,  perhaps,  you  have  not 
seen  it,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  perusal,  it  is  a  subject  of 
no  small  importance— as  follows  : — Thai  the  Princess  of 
Wales  [mother  of  the  future  George  the  Third,  then  a 
minor],  is  to  be  guardian  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  [George 
Third,  whose  father,  Frederick,  was  dead],  or  any  other 
of  her  children  who  shall  be  heirs  to  the  Crown,  and  also 


sole  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  in  ease  of  the  King's  demise, 
[old  George  Second]  before  any  of  them  arrive  at  the  age 
of  18  [then  follows  the  analysis  of  the  statute].  I  believe 
you'll  think,  as  most  people  seem  to  do,  that  the  act  is  ju- 
dicious and  well-timed,  and  the  supreme  power  properly 
limited. 

"  Three  large  ships  of  war  (Guard  ships)  are  sailed  with 
the  Scotch  Fusileers  and  Conway's  regiments  to  relieve 
the  King's  and  Skeltou's,  and  they,  as  we  hear,  are  to 
march  directly  into  Scotland,  whioh,  by-the-by,  is  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  to  carry  them  from  the  hottest  immediately 
to  the  coldest  part  of  the  King's  dominions;  if  they  come, 
our  regiment  goes  to  Inverness,  where  I  shall  remain  all 
the  winter;  if  one  only  comes,  or  neit  ler,  I  go  to  Aberdeen. 

L  and  D are  both  in  England,  the  former 

bad  been  dangerously  ill,  is  a  little  recovered.  D too, 

has  been  out  of  order,  and  is  gone  to  Bristol  for  health. 

"  I  am  not  buro  whether  I  mentioned  it  or  not  in  my 
last  letter,  but  as  it  is  great  grief  to  me,  1  will  hazard  tho 
repetition  to  tell  it  you.  I  got  powerful  people  to  ask  the 
Duke  [Cumberland]  no  lets  than  three  times,  for  leave  to 
go  abroad,  and  he  absolutely  refused  me  tint  necessary  in- 
dulgence: this  I  consider  as  a  very  unlucky  incident,  and 
very  discouraging;  moreover,  ho  accompanied  his  denial 
with  a  speech  that  leaves  no  hopes — that  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  was  an  officer  of  too  high  a  rank  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  his  regiment  for  any  considerable  time — this  is  a 
dreadful  mistake,  and  if  obstinately  pursued,  will  disgust  a 
number  of  good  intentions,  and  preserve  that  prevailing 
ignorance  of  military  affairs  that  has  been  so  fatal  to  us  iu 
all  our  undertakings,  and  will  be  for  ever  so,  unless  other 
measures  are  pursued.  We  fall  every  day  lower  and  lower 
from  our  real  characters,  and  are  so  totally  engaged  in 
everything  that  is  minute  and  trifling,  that  one  would  almost 
imagine  the  idea  of  war  was  extinguished  amongst  u«;  they 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  recollect  the  little  service  we  have 
seen;  that  is  to  say,  tho  merit  of  things  seem  to  return 
into  their  old  channel,  and  he  is  the  brightest  iu  his  pro- 
fession that  is  tho  most  impertinent,  talks  loudest,  and 
knows  least.  I  repeat  it  again  to  you  that  poor  P— — 
left  this  regiment  with  the  approbation  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  with  the  reputatiou  of  honesty  and  upright  behaviour— 
it  will  bo  a  charitable  thing  to  do  him  any  good  office. 

"  I  went  to  London  in  November,  and  came  baok  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

"My  father  has  offared  money  for  the  prettiest-situated 
house  in  England,  and  I  believe  he  will  have  it  for  about 
£3,000.  It  is  a  great  sum  to  be  so  employed;  but  as  it 
procures  him  the  pleasure  he  likes,  and  a  fine  air,  it  ia  well 
laid  out;  it  looks  as  if  he  intended  to  sell  or  let  his  house* 
[a  few  words  crumbled  away]  since  the  other  is  upon  Black 
ileath,  the  new  bridge  .  .  ,  .  his  way  easily  to  St. 
James's,  which  it  will  be. 

••I  will  write  to  L to  send  you  some  porter  and  the 

books hear  you  making  excuses  for  imagin- 
ary trouble.  I  will  ....  hogshead  of  olaret  from 
Ireland  to  Gibraltar  (though  I  was  mys  .  .  .  You 
cannot  do  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  by  pointing  .  .  . 
me  a  way  to  relieve  you,  though  ever  so  inconsiderable. 
Write  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Rickson,  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  J.  W." 

[Indorsed— "Answered  0th  November,  1 751,  by  the 
Torrington."] 
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LETTER  FlfTH. 

An  interval  of  three  yean.      His  friend  wag 
now  stationed  at  Fort  Augustus,  Inverness-shire. 

4*  Dear  Rickson,— I  was  obliged  to  Governor  Trapaud 
for  intelligence  of  my  little  friend ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
rejoice  much  in  your  present  situation,  jet  I  think  7011  will 
make  yourself  and  your  acquaintance  easy  and  happy 
wherever  you  are.  The  Governor  laid  you  intended  to 
write;  let  toe  desire  you  to  put  so  good  a  resolve  into 
quick  execution,  and  tell  me  how  it  fares  with  you  ia  that 
remote  quarter.  I  admire  the  goodness  of  Providence  in 
this  one  thing  (amongst  thousands  that  are  worthy  of  adtni* 
ration),  that,  in  whatever  situation  a  man  happens  to  be 
placed,  the  mind  is  so  framed  that  it  works  itself  out  some 
Occupation,  and  finds  something  or  other  to  make  a  pleasure 
of ;  supposing  that  no  distant  object  has  taken  violently 
hold  of  one's  affections,  or  that  we  are  unreasonably  bent 
upon  some  absent  imagined  satisfaction.  Trapaud  thinks 
he  is  very  happy  in  having  you  with  him,  and  I  think  so 
too.  Pray,  how  do  you  think  upon  the  matter  f  and  what 
sort  of  life  do  you  lead? 

"  I  shall  be  here  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  within 
which  time  I  hope  to  learn  good  tidings  of  you  from  your- 
self.   I  heartily  wish  you  well.    I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
94  Tour  affectionate  and  foithful  servant, 

•«  JlUXS  WOLIX. 

"  Exeter,  Oth  December,  1754." 


LETTER  SIXTH. 
His  friend  waa  still  at  Fort  Augustus. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — Just  as  I  received  your  letter,  the 
drum  beat  to  arms,  and  we  have  been  In  a  bustle  ever 
since.  Now  that  it  is  become  a  little  calm  again,  I  will 
gather  my  wits  together,  and  collect  my  friendly  sentiments 
(a  little  dispersed  with  the  sound  of  war),  to  answer  it. 
Be  so  good,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  presume  with  your- 
self that  you  have  a  right  to  correspond  with  me  whenever 
yon  please,  and  as  often;  and  be  persuaded  that  yon  cannot 
do  me  n  greater  pleasure  than  by  writing  to  me.  I  want  to 
persuade  you  that  neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  different 
fortunes,  either  has,  or  ever  will,  make  the  least  alteration 
in  my  affection  towards  your  little  person  ;  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  I  shall  die  as  muoh  your  friend  as  I  have  lived, 
whether  at  the  end  of  one  or  twenty  years,  of  which  dis- 
position in  me,  if  I  had  opportunity  to  convince  you,  you 
should  have  sufficient  proof.  Though  I  know  how  reason- 
able and  philosophic  a  man  you  are,  yet  I  shall  not  allow 
you  quite  as  mush  merit  as  I  should  to  another  in  your 
situation.  The  remembrance  of  Nova  Scotia  makes  Port 
Augustus  a  paradise;  your  sufferings  there  will  be  no  small 
aid  to  your  contentment,  for  nothing  can  well  happen  of 
greater  trial  than  what  you  have  already  overcome. 

"  Since  I  began  my  letter  to  you,  yesterday,  there's  a 
fresh  and  a  loud  report  of  war.  More  ships  are  ordered  to 
be  fitted  out ;  and  we  must  expect  further  preparations, 
suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  You  in  the  north 
will  be  now  and  then  alarmed.  Suoh  a  succession  of  errors, 
and  sOch  a  strain  of  ill  behaviour  as  the  last  Scotch  war 
[the  rebellion  of  1?45]  did  produce,  can  hardly,  I  believe, 
be  matched  in  history.  Our  future  annals  will,  I  hope,  be 
filled  with  more  stirring  events. 

"  What  if  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  a  prudent,  resolute  man  (yourself  for  Instance), 
would  not  they  have  found  means  to  stifle  the  rebelBon  in  lit 


birth  t  and  mtgsjtac4  they  have  aeied 
geedseejects  than  it  appears  they  did  f  What  weald  have 
been  she  effects  of  a  sadden  sasswhieso  the  middles*  that  cko 
who  were  the  first  to  move  f  What  might  have  bean  done 
by  means  of  hostages  of  wives  and  children,  or  the  ehaess 
toemselvos  I  Bow  easy  a  small  body,  united,  prevents  the 
Junction  of  distant  eorps ;  and  how  fcvewrabce  the  eeuatr/ 
where  you  ate  for  suoh  a  maaoiavro  if  noihwtthataad.. 
iag  all  precautions  they  get  together,  a  body  of  troops 
may  make  a  diversion,  by  laying  waste  a  oomntry  that  the 
male  inhabitants  have  left,  to  proeaoute  roboUiooe  setesnes. 
How  soon  smsI  they  return  to  she  defence  of  their  property 
-each  as  it  is  their  wives,  their  ohUdren,  their  houses, 
and  their  cattle? 

"  But  above  all,  she  secret,  sudden  atgU-ajsareh  sate 
the  midet  of  them ;  great  patrols  of  50,  60,  or  100  men 
seen,  to  terrify  them ;  letters  to  the  ohlefs,  threeteoiag 
fire  and  sword,  and  certain  destruction  if  they  dare  to  stir ; 
movements  that  seem  mysterious,  to  keep  the  enemy's 
attention  upon  yoe,  and  their  fears  awake ;  those  and  the 
like,  which  your  experience,  reading,  and  good  sense  would 
point  out,  are  means  to  prevent  miscnJet 

"  If  one  wae  so  ask  what  preparations  were  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  forts  f  I  believe  they  would  he  found  rer? 
insufficient.  There  are  some  things  that  are  absolutely  neaev 
sary  fee  an  obstinate  resistance,  end  suoh  there  always 
should  be  against  rebete~-«s  toots,  marines,  tarf  or  sods, 
arms  for  the  breach  (lc^ng  sponsooos  or  halberds),  polio 
sades  innumerable ;  whole  trees,  converted  into  that  use, 
stuck  in  the  ditoh,  to  hinder  an  assault.  No  owe  of  these 
arttoies  was  thought  of,  either  at  Fort  Augustas  or  Fort 
George ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to 
escape  from  an  enemy  most  worthy  of  contempt.  Owe 
vigorous  sortie  would  have  raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Au- 
gustus ;  100  men  would  have  nailed  up  the  battery,  or 
carried  the  artillery  into  the  castle. 

"I  wish  yon  may  be  besieged  in  the  same  manner;  you 
will  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  rebellion,  and  foil  their  arms  ia 
the  first  attempt;  fct  Ifosiiswrt  d*  Gniie  $4  toai  tret  mal 
comport* !  If  there's  war,  I  hope  the  General  in  the  North 
will  not  disperse  the  troops  by  small  parties,  as  has  been 
practised  hitherto :  but  rather  make  ehoioe  of  certain  wood 
stations  for  bodies  that  can  defend  themselves,  or  force 
their  way  heme  (to  the  forte)  if  occasion  require  it  At 
Laggan  AehadreoH  for  example,  they  should  build  a 
strong  redoubt,  surrounded  with  rows  of  palisades,  and 
trees,  capable  to  contain  900  man  at  least.  This  is  a  post  of 
great  importance*  and  should  be  maintained  in  a  meet  de- 
termined manner,  and  the  MaeDonaWs  might  knock  their 
heads  against  it  to  V9ry  little  purpose. 

M  Old  doting  Humphrey,  who  is  newly  married,  I  find,  will 
be  a  good  deal  occupied  at  home,  and  fondly  no  doubt ;  so 
you  must  not  expect  much  aid  from  that  quarter ;  there's 
our  weak  side. 

"  Mr.  M'PherSon  should  have  a  couple  of  hundred  men  fa 
his  neighbourhood,  with  orders  to  .        If  they 

shew  the  least  symptom  of  rebellion.  They  are  a  wartte 
tribe,  and  he  is  a  cunning,  resolute  fottew  Mmeelf.  Ifcsy 
should  be  narrowly  watched;  and  the  party  there  should  be 
wetl  commanded. 

"  Trapaud  will  have  told  yon  that  I  tried  to  take  held  of 
that  famous  man  wfth  a  very  small  detachment  I  feve  the 
sergeant  orders  (in  ease  he  should  eneoeed),  and  was  at* 
twWbythoelan^withariewtorwjaethelrohiefte  .  . 
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•    •    I     wbleh  I  concluded  would  draw  on  the     .     . 

.  .  .  .  and  furnish  me  with  a  sufficient  pretext, 
(without  waiting  for  any  instructions,)  to  march  into  their 

country        ;  it  was  toy  real  Intention, 

and  I  hope  such  exeefctioh  will  bo  done  upon  the  first  that 
revolt,  to  teach  them  thoif  duty,  and  keep  the  Highlands  in 
awe.  They  are  a  people  better  governed  by  fear  than 
favour. 

"*  My  Httle  governor  talked  to  mo,  some  time  ago,  of  a 
parcel  of  muaket-balls  that  belonged  to  us,  which  he  offered 
to  send  us.  We  fire  bullets  continually,  and  have  great 
need  of  them ;  but,  as  I  foresee  much  difficulty  and  expense 
in  the  removal,  1  wish  he  would  bestow  them,  or  a  part, 
upon  you ;  and  let  me  recommend  the  practice,  you'll  soon 
find  the  advantage  of  it.  Marksmen  are  nowhere  so  ne- 
cessary as  in  a  mountainous  eountry  j  besides,  firing  balls 
at  objects  teaches  the  soldiers  to  level  incomparably,  makes 
the  recruits  steady,  and  remotes  the  foolish  apprehension 
that  seizes  yonng  soldiers  when  they  first  toad  their  arms 
with  ballet**  We  fire,  first  singly)  then  by  files,  1,  I,  6, 
or  more,  then  by  ranks,  and  lastly  by  platodhs;  and  the 
soldiers  eee  the  effects  of  their  shot,  especially  at  a  mark, 
or  upon  water.  We  shoot  obliquely,  and  ib  different  situ- 
ations of  ground,  from  heights  downwards,  and  oohtrarywtse. 
I  use  the  freedom  to  mention  this  to  you,  not  as  one  pre- 
scribing to  another,  but  to  a  friend  who  may  accept  or  re- 
ject ;  and  because,  possibly,  it  may  not  have  been  thought 
of  by  your  commander,  and  I  have  experience  of  its  great 
utility, 

"  I  have  not  been  in  London  all  this  winter.  If  the  state 
of  our  affairs  had  permitted  it,  I  should  certainly  have 
waited  upon  your  sister.  Tou  could  not  propose  a  thing 
more  agreeable  to  toe;  for  I  think  I  must  necessarily  love 
all  your  kindred,  at  least  all  that  love  you.  I  hope  the  has 
recovered  the  hurt  occasioned  by  that  nnlncky  accident. 

"  Fray  ask  trap,  if  he  knows  anything  of  Lady  Culloden, 
how  she  is  as  to  healtb  ?  for  1  have  a  particular  esteem  for 
her,  am  obliged  to  her  for  civilities  shewn  me,  and  interest 
myself  in  her  welfare.  She  seemed,  poor  lady,  to  be  in  a 
very  ill  state  of  health  when  I  was  in  that  country. 

"  I  eould  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly  at  Fort  Augustus, 
■pen  your  plan  and  with  your  assistance*  There  is  no  soli- 
tude with  a  friend. 

"  I  hope  to  hear  from  yon  now  and  then,  at  your  inoil- 
naMon  prompts  or  your  fotsuto  allows;  the  ofcener  the  better. 
I  wish  you  all  manner  of  good,  and  am  truly,  my  dear  friend, 
"  Tour  faithful  and  afltecttonate  servant, 

"  J.  W. 

«k  Exeter,  7th  March,  1755. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  frapaud  and  tho  Governor. 
"  I  was  interrupted  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  and 
the  post  came  in  from  London  before  I  began  afresh," 


t      ii  >  I     I. 


LETTER  SEVENTH* 

Addressed  to  Captain  Ricksoo,  Aide- de*  Camp  to 
Major-General  Lord  George  Beauelerk,  at  Inver- 
ness, Scotland.  A  portion  of  Wolfe's  Seal  1b  still 
adhering  to  this  Letter. 

"  My  dear  Friend,— If  I  bad  not  been  well  oonvineed  by 
your  letter  that  yon  needed  not  my  council  to  guide  you, 
and  that  the  steps  you  were  taking  were  prudent  and  sen* 
sible  beyond  what  I  could  advise,  you  should  have  beard 
from  me  something  sooner;  for  the  pnblio  service  and  your 
honour  and  well-doing,  are  matters  of  high  concern  to  me. 


1  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  take  to  myself  the  merit  of  hating 
served  yon  upon  this  oocasion.  1  would  have  dene  It  if  it 
had  been  in  my  power ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  your  new 
employment  till  C  ale  raft  mentioned  it  to  me.  Tou  are,  t 
believe,  so  well  in  the  Duke's  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fox  [father 
of  the  celebrated  Charles  James]  had  no  difficulty  to  place 
you  where  you  now  are,  and  where,  1  am  fully  persuaded, 
yon  will  acquit  yourself  handsomely.  To  study  the  charac- 
ter of  your  General,  to  conform  to  it,  and  by  that  means  to 
gain  his  esteem  and  confidence,  are  such  judioious  measures 
that  they  cannot  fail  of  good  effects.  If  I  am  not  mistaken , 
Lord  George  is  a  very  even-tempered  man,  and  one  that 
will  hearken  to  a  reasonable  proposal.  If  tho  French  resent 
the  affront  put  upon  them  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  the  war  will 
come  6n  hot  and  sudden ;  and  tbey  will  certainly  have  an 
eye  to  the  Highlands.  Their  friends  and  allies  In  that 
country  were  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  last  war.  That 
famous  diversion  cost  us  great  sums  of  money  and  many 
lives,  and  left  pais  ba$  to  Sale's  mercy.  I  am  much  of 
your  opinion,  that,  without  a  considerable  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  the  Highlanders  will  never  stir.  I  believe  their  re- 
sentments are  strong,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  prevalent 
amonget  them  ;  but  the  risk  is  too  great  without  help  ;  how* 
ever*  we  ought  to  be  cautious  aad  vigilant.  We  ought  so 
have  good  store  of  meal  in  the  forts  to  feed  the  troops  in 
the  winter,  in  ease  they  be  wanted  ;  plenty  of  intrenching 
tools  and  hatchets*  for  making  redoubts,  and  euttiug  pali- 
sades, Ad. ;  and  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  expose  the 
troops  in  Small  parties,  dispersed  through  the  Highlands, 
when  there  is  the  least  apprehension  of  a  commotion;  a 
few  well-chosen  posts  in  the  middle  of  those  clans  that  are  the 
likeliest  to  rebel,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  intrench  and  da- 
fend  themselves,  and  with  positive  orders  never  to  sur- 
render to  the  Highlanders  (though  ever  so  numerous),  but 
either  to  resist  in  their  posts  till  relieved*  or  force  their  way 
through  to  the  forts,  Would,  I  think,  have  lively  effects,  A 
hundred  Soldiers,  in  my  mind,  are  an  oraraateh  for  fire 
hundred  of  your  Highland  milice;  and  when  they  are  told 
so,  ia  a  proper  way,  they  believe  it  themselves. 

« It  will  be  yotir  business  to  know  tho  exaet  strength  of 
the  rebel  elans,  and  to  inquire  into  the  abiilttes  of  their  lead- 
ers, especially  of  those  that  are  abroad.  There  ate  people 
that  can  inform  yon.  There  ought  to  bo  an  engineer  at  the 
forts  to  inform  the  General  of  what  will  he  wanted  for  their 
defence,  aad  to  give  direction*  for  the  ooostrtwtion  of  smalt 
redoubts  where  the  General  pleases  to  order  them. 

*'  Kbbody  can  say  What  is  to  become  of  as  as  yet  If 
troops  are  sent  into  Holland,  we  expect  to  be  ataeogtt  the 
first.  We  are  quartered  at  Winchester  and  Southampton ; 
but  turned  out  for  the  assises.  The  fleet  at  Spfthead  es> 
peots  orders  to  sail  every  hour.  They  are  eetnmaftded  by 
Sir  E.  Hswke,  who  hat  the  admirals  Blag  and  What  to  as- 
sist him.  There  ate  about  80  great  ships,  and  some  frigates, 
the  finest  fleet,  I  believe,  that  this  nation  ever  pet  to  tea, 
and  excellently  well  manned,  The  marines  embarked  yei. 
terday,  to  the  number,  I  suppose,  of  about  1000  men ;  others 
wiU  be  taken  up  at  Plymouth  if  they  ere  wanted.  Boeklaad's 
are  to  disembark.    I  imagine  they  are  aboard  by  this  time. 

*  I  am  distressed  about  my  pert-  old  mother,  who  baa  been 
m  a  very  dangerous  way.  She  is  the  only  woman  that  I 
have  any  great  eonoetn  about  at  this  time. 

"  I  lodged  with  a  Mrs.  Grant  [this  was  while  Wolfe  was 
at  Inverness],  who,  perhaps,  you  know.  She  was  very  care- 
ful of  me,  and  very  obliging,  tf  yoti  see  her.  it  will  be 
doing  me  a  pleasure  if  you  will  soy  that  I  remember  ii 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Forbes,  Culloden  *  t  have  a  par- 
ticular respect  and  esteem  for  that  lady.  She  shewed  me  a 
good  deal  o!  civility  while  I  lay  in  the  Korfh.   If  -ytm 
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acquainted,  pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  her,  and  let 
me  know  how  she  is  at  to  her  health. 

u  Au  rest,  yon  must  be  so  kind  to  write  now  and  then,  and 
I  will  be  pnnotnal  to  answer,  and  give  any  intelligence  of 
what  is  doing  whore  I  happen  to  be. 

"  A  letter  directed  for  me  at  General  Wolfe's,  at  Black 
Heath,  Kent,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  remotest  regions.— I 
am,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Your  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Jim  as  Wolfs. 
"Lymingtoo,  19ih  July,  1755." 


LETTER  EIGHTH. 

A  gap  of  two  years.  By  this  time  his  friend 
was  acting  Deputy-Quarter- Master- General  of 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh. 

41  My  Dear  Rick  son,— Though  I  hate  matter  enough,  and 
pleasure  in  writing  a  long  letter,  yet  I  must  now  be  short. 
Your  joy  upon  the  occasion  of  my  new  employment  I  am 
sure  is  Tery  siuoere,  as  is  that  wbioh  I  feel  when  any  good 
thing  falls  to  your  share  ;  but  this  new  office  does  neither 
please  nor  flatter  me,  as  you  may  believe  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  was  offered  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  which  the 
King,  guided  by  the  Duke,  [Cumberland]  afterwards  re- 
fused. His  Royal  Highness's  reasons  were  plausible ;  he 
told  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  (who  applied  with  warmth)  that 
I  was  so  young  a  Lieutenant* Colonel,  that  it  could  not  be 
done  immediately — but  I  should  hare  known  it  in  time, 
that  I  might  bare  exoused  myself  from  a  Tery  troublesome 
business  which  is  quite  out  of  my  way.  [What  does  this 
relate  to?]  I  am  glad  you  succeeded  so  happily,  and  got 
so  soon  rid  of  unpleasant  guests,  and  ill  to  scire;  it  is  ever 
the  case  that  an  unruly  collection  of  raw  men,  are  ten 
times  more  troublesome  than  twice  as  many  who  know 
obedience.  We  are  about  to  undertake  something  or  other 
at  a  distance,  and  I  am  one  of  the  party.  [This  relates  to  the 
subsequent  unlucky  descent  on  Roohefort.]  1  can't  flatter 
you  with  a  lirely  picture  of  my  hopes  as  to  the  sueeess  of 
it ;  the  reasons  are  so  strong  against  us  (the  English)  in 
whaterer  we  take  in  hand,  that  I  never  expect  any 
great  matter;  the  chiefs,  the  engineers,  and  our  wretched 
discipline,  are  the  great  aud  iasurmjuntable  obstructions. 
I  doubt  yet  if  there  be  any  fixed  plan;  we  wait  for  American 
intelligence,  from  whence  the  best  is  not  expected,  and  shall 
probably  be  put  into  motion  by  that  intelligence.  1  myself 
take  the  chance  of  aprofession  little  understood,  and  less  liked 
in  this  country.  I  may  come  off  as  we  bare  done  before;  but 
I  never  expect  to  see  either  the  poor  woman  my  mother,  or 
the  old  General,  again;  she  is  at  present  dangerously  ill;  she 
is  infirm  with  age.  Whether  my  going  may  hurry  their  de- 
parture, you  are  as  good  a  judge  as  I  am.  Besides  their  loss, 
I  have  not  a  soul  to  take  charge  of  my  little  affairs,  and  ex- 
pect to  find  everything  in  the  utmost  confusion,  robbed  and 
plundered  by  all  that  can  catch  hold  of  them. 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  were  fixed  in  the  employment  you 

now  exercise;  but,  if  D—  W is  not  misrepresented  to 

me,  you  have  everything  to  fear  from  his  artifices  and  double 
dealing.  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  carry  you  through, 
I'd  take  you  upon  my  back;  but  my  people  are  away.  Caloraft 
could  serve  you — no  man  better.  He  is  the  second  or  third 
potentate  in  this  realm. 

*•  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Napier,  but 

there  W »  governs  almost  alone;  and  we  are  not  sharp 

enough  to  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  nephew  goes 
with  us.  1  must  have  tuceumbed  under  the  weight  of  some 
characters  of  this  sort  if  I  had  not  stood  out  in  open  defiance 
Of  their  wicked  powers.    A  man  will  not  be  ill  used  that 


will  not  bear  it.    Farewell,  my  honest  little  friend,    lam 
erer  your 

M  Faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

"  Jam  is  Wolpx. 

"  London,  21st  July,  1767." 

[Marked—"  Answered,  2d  Aug.,  1757."] 

LETTER  NINTH. 
This  letter  was  written  immediately  after 
Wolfe's  return  from  the  unlucky  descent  on  Roche- 
fort,  in  which  he  was  one  of  no  leas  than  seven 
naval  and  military  officers,  among  whom  the  com- 
mand was  frittered  away. 

[Addressed — "Captain  Rfokson,  Deputy  Quartcr-Maeter- 
General  of  8eot(an  J,  at  Edinburgh.'  ] 
"Dear  Riokson,— I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your 
welcome  baek.  1  am  not  sorry  that  I  went,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  happened;  one  may  always  pick  up  something 
useful  from  amongst  the  most  fatal  errors.  I  bare  found 
out  that  an  admiral  should  endeavour  to  run  into  an 
enemy's  port  immediately  after  he  appears  before  it;  that 
he  should  anchor  the  transport  ships  and  frigates  as  close 
as  can  be  to  the  land;  that  he  should  reconooitre  and  ob- 
serve it  as  quick  as  possible,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  the 
troops  on  shore;  that  previous  directions  should  be  given  in 
respect  to  landing  the  troops,  and  a  proper  disposition  made 
for  the  boats  of  all  sorts,  appointing  leaders  and  fit  persons 
for  conducting  the  different  divisions.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  shows  me  that,  in  an  affair  depending  upon  vigour 
and  despatch,  the  generals  should  settle  their  plan  of  ope- 
rations, so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  idle  debate  and  con- 
sultations, when  the  sword  should  be  drawu;  that  pushing 
on  tmartly  is  the  road  to  success,  and  more  particularly  so 
in  an  affair  of  this  nature — [a  surprise]— that  nothing  is  to 
be  reckoned  an  obstacle  to  your  undertaking,  which  is  not 
found  really  so  upon  tryal;  that  in  war  something  must  be 
allowed  to  chance  and  fortune,  seeing  it  is  in  its  nature  ha- 
zardous, and  an  option  of  difficulties;  that  the  greatness  of 
an  object  should  come  under  consideration,  opposed  to  the 
impediments  that  lie  in  the  way;  that  the  honour  of  one's 
country  is  to  have  some  weight,  and  that,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances and  times,  the  loss  of  1,000  men  is  rather  aa 
advantage  to  a  nation  than  otherwise,  seeing  that  gallant  at- 
tempts raise  its  reputation,  and  make  it  respectable;  whereas 
the  contrary  appearances  sink  the  credit  of  a  country,  ruin  the 
troops,  and  create  infinite  uneasiness  and  discontent  at  home. 

1  know  not  what  to>say,  my  dear  R ,  or  bow  to  account  for 

our  proceedings,  unless  I  own  to  you  that  there  never  was 
people  collected  together  so  unfit  for  the  business  they 
were  sent  upon — dilatory,  ignorant,  irresolute,  and  some 
grains  of  a  very  unmanly  quality,  and  very  unsoldier-like 
or  uusailorly-like.  I  have  already  been  too  imprudent : 
I  have  said  too  mueh,  and  people  make  me  say  ten  times 
more  than  I  ever  uttered ;  therefore,  repeat  nothing  ont  of 
my  letter,  nor  name  my  name  as  the  author  of  any  one 
thing.  The  whole  affair  turned  upon  the  impracticability 
of  escalading  Bochefort;  acd  the  two  evidences  brought  to 
prove  that  the  diteb  was  wet  (in  opposition  to  the  assertions 
of  the  chief  engineer,  who  had  been  in  the  place),  are  per- 
sons to  whom,  in  my  mind,  very  little  credit  should  be 
given ;  without  these  evidences  we  must  have  landed,  and 
must  have  marched  to  Bochefort ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  place  would  have  surrendered,  or  nave  been  taken  in  48 
hours.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  thst 
country  to  oppose  9,000  good  foot— a  million  of  Protest- 
ants, upon'  whom  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  eye,  so 
that  the  garrisons  could  not  venture  to  assemble  against 
us,  and  no  troops  except  the  Militia  within  any  moderate 
distance  of  these  parts. 
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*•  Little  practice  in  war,  ease  and  convenience  at  home, 
great  incomes,  and  no  wants,  with  no  ambition  to  itir  to  ac- 
tion, are  not  the  inatrnmenta  to  work  a  successful  war 
withal;  I  aee  no  prospeot  of  better  deeds;  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  them,  or  from  whom  we  may  expect 
them. 

u  Many  handsome  things  would  hare  been  done  by  the 
troops  had  they  been  permitted  to  aot;  as  it  is,  Capt.  Howe 
carried  off  all  the  honour  of  this  enterprise  ...  it, 
notwithstanding  what  that  scribbling  .  •  .  been  pleased 
to  lie  about  that  fort  and  the  attack  of  it. 

"  This  disaster  in  North  America,*  unless  the  French 
hare  driven  from  their  anehors  in  the  harbour  of  Louis- 
bourg,  is  of  the  moat  fatal  kind;  whaterer  diminishes  our 
naval  force  tends  to  our  ruin  and  destruction.  .  God  forbid 
that  any  accident  should  befall  our  fleet  in  the  bay.  The 
Duke's  resignation  may  be  leokoned  an  addition  to  our 
misfortunes;  he  acted  a  right  part,  but  the  country  will 
suffer  by  it.— Tours,  my  dear  Bickaon, 

*  Very  affectionately, 

u  J.  W. 
«  Black  Heath,  5th  Not.,  1757. 
' '  The  General  and  my  jnotber  are  both  gone  to  the  Baths. 
"  The  King  has  given  me  the  rank  of  colonel." 


LETTER  TENTH. 
His  friend  was  still  Deputy-Quarter-Master-(>eneral 
of  Sootland,  at  Edinburgh. 

'  "  Dear  Rickson,— Calcraft  told  me  he  had  prepared  a  me- 
morial for  you,  and  was  to  giro  it  in  to  Sir  John  Ligonier. 
I  had  apprised  Col.  Hotham,  the  Deputy- Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, and  had  bespoke  his  assistance.  Hotham  assured  me, 
two  days  ago,  (hat  he  has  not  seen  the  memorial,  and  won- 
ders it  was  not  presented.'  Calcraft  must  have  some  reasons 
for  the  delay,  wbieh  I  will  inquire  into  to-morrow;  and  if  he 
has  any  difficulties  about  it,  I  will  carry  it  myself.  My  ser- 
vices in  this  matter,  and  my  credit  with  the  reigning  powers, 
are  not  worth  your  acceptance;  but  such  as  they  allow  it  to 
be,  you  are  as  welcome  to  as  any  living  man.  I  can  assure 
you  that  D— -  is  double,  and  would  shore  yon  aside  to  make 
way  for  a  tenth  cousin;  it  becomes  my  Lord  G.Beaualerk 
[then  Commanderdn-Chief  in  Scotland]  to  confirm  you  in 
your  office,  by  asking  and  procuring  a  commission.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  your  management,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it; 
these  mealy  chiefs  give  up  their  just  rights,  and  with  them 
their  necessary  authority.  The  Commander  in  Scotland  is 
the  fittest  person  to  recommend,  and  the  best  judge  of  the 
merits  of  those  that  serve  under  him.  Though  to  all  appear- 
ance I  am  in  the  very  oentre  of  business,  yet  nobody  (from 
the  indolent  inattention  of  my  temper)  knows  less  of  what 
is  going  on  where'  I  myself  am  not  concerned.  .  The  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  intrigues  of  the  parties,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  are  as  much  unknown  to  me  as  the 
business  of  a  divan  or  seraglio.  I  lire  amongst  men  without 
desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  their  concerns;  things  hare 
their  ordinary  course,  and  I  pass  on  with  the  current  un- 
heeding. Being  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  would  seek  all 
occasions  to  serve;  and,  therefore,  hare  thrown  myself  in 
the  way  of  the  American  war,  though  I  know  that  the  Tory 
passage  threatens  my  life  [alluding  to  his  indifferent  health], 
and  that  my  constitution,  must  be  utterly  ruined  and  undone; 
and  this  from  no  motive  either  of  avarioe  or  ambition.    I 


*  This  relates  to  the  oapture,  by  the  French,  of  Fort- William 
Henry,  on  the  south  sldo  of  Lake  George,  with  all  the  artillery, 
vessels,  and  boats,  on  9th  Aug.,  1757,  about  three  months  prior  to 
Wolfe's  letter.  The  governor,  Monro,  had  a  garrison  of  8,000  men. 
and  there  was  a  covering  army  of  4,000  besides,  under  General 
Webb,  but  the  latter,  by  the  most  unpardonable  neglect  and  ob- 
stinacy, would  not  advance  to  Monro's  assistance,  who  had  ac- 
cordingly to  capitulate.  Well  might  Wolfej  speak  of  It  as  a  great 
'disaster." 

vox.  xvi.— wo.  cxcn. 


expect  to  embark  in  about  a  fortnight  I  wish  yttU  success 
in  your  affairs,  health  and  peace.  I  am,  dear  Rickson,  your 
affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

"JAMiaWours. 

"Blackheath,  12th  January,  1758." 

[Wolfe's  seal  is  still  adhering  to  this  letteiwit  is  the 
figure  of  a  human  head,  with  a  fillet  of  laurel,  gathered 
into  a  knot  behind.] 

LETTER  ELEVENTH, 

Written  on  the  ere  of  Bailing  from  Portsmouth, 
on  the  expedition  against  Louiabonrg. 

"  Bear  Rickson,— The  title  of  Brigadier  [Pitt  had  con- 
ferred it  on  him  J,  which  extends  to  America  only,  has  no 
other  advantage  than  throwing  me  into  service  in  an  easy 
manner  for  myself,  and  such  as  my  constitution  really  re- 
quires; our  success  alone  will  determine  the  more  solid 
favours,  for  it  is  possible  to  deserve  very  well,  and  to  bo 
extremely  ill  received.  The  state  of  public  aftaira  is  such 
that  some  measures  must  be  pursued  whioh  prudence  or 
military  knowledge  perhaps  might  not  diotate.  We  shall 
have  (if  accident  don't  prevent  it)  a  great  force  this  year 
in  America,  and  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  some 
powerful  efforts  proportioned  to  the  armaments.  Suooess 
is  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  but  it  is  in  every  man's  own 
power  to  do  his  part  handsomely.  I  did  not  know  that 
Barre  was  your  friend,  nor  even  youaacquaintanoe  [this  is 
one  of  the  supposed  authors  of  the  oelebrated  letters 
of  Junius.]  Now  that  I  do  know  it,  I  shall  value  him 
the  more  upon  that  account;  by  accident  I  heard  of  his 
worth  and  good  eenae,  and  shall  have,  I  trust,  good  reason 
to  thank  the  man  that  mentioned  him.  Nay,  I  am  already 
overpaid  by  the  little  I  did,  by  drawing  out  of  his  obscurity 
so  worthy  a  gentleman ;  I  never  saw  his  face  till  very 
lately,  nor  never  spoke  ten  words  to  him  before  I  ventured 
to  propose  him  as  a  Major  of  Brigade.  You  may  be  sure 
that  my  information  came  from  the  best  hands. 

"  I  wish  your  suooess  most  heartily;  it  would  be  a  lasting 
satisfaction  to  me  if  I  had  power  to  forward  it ;  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  which  indeed  I  should  not  do, 
that  I  have  pressed  it  warmly  to  Lord  G.  Saokville,  who 
has  at  present  the  power  in  his  hands ;  I  tried  the  Field 
Marshal  [Lord  Ligonier,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  Commander-in-Chief]  but  I  have  little 
weight  there,  and  for  your  sake,  I  wish  I  had  more  with 
Lord  George.  Write  me,  now  and  then,  a  letter ;  with  all 
the  Scotoh  news,  and  your  own  sentiments  upon  things  as 
they  mil  out.  Calcraft  will  forward  your  letters,  and  they 
will  be  received  as  so  many  markB  of  your  affection  and  re- 
membrance. We  embark  in  three  or  four  days.  Barre  and 
I  have  the  great  apartment  of  a  three-decked  ship  to  revel 
in  ;  but  with  all  this  space  and  this  fresh  air,  Tarn  sick  to 
death.  Time,  I  suppose,  will  deliver  me  from  these  suffer- 
ings ;  though,  in  former  trials,  I  never  could  overcome  it. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes,  and  return  them  moat 
sincerely. — I  am,  ever,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

"Jambs  Wolfs, 
"  Portsmouth,  7th  Feb.,  1738." 


LETTER  TWELFTH  AND  LA0T. 
Written  after  Wolfe's  return  to  England,  from 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg. 

"  My  dear  Friend,— -Your  letter  dated  in  September,,  aa 
well  aa  the  last  you  did  me  the  favour  to  write,  are  both 
received,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  do  not  reckon 
that  we  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  America,  Our 
force  was  so  superior  to  the  enemy's,  that  we  might  hope 
for  greater  suooess ;  but  it  pleased  the  Disposer  of  all  Things 

Q 
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to  check  ew  Mwlaaptien,  by  permitting  Mr.  Abercrombie 
to  Birr?  t«  that  precipitate  attack  of  Tieooderajro,  in  which 
he  nUled  with  Ion.    By  the  situation  of  that  fort,  by  the 
superiority  of  our  naval  fbroe  there,  and  by  the  strength  of 
our  army,  whioh  could  bear  to  be  weakened  by  detachment*, 
fcsecsas  tonne  to  have  been  no  very  diftenlt  matter  to  hare 
obliged  the  Marquis  do  Montcalm  to  Jure  laid  down  hia 
areas,  and  consequently  to  hare  given  np  all  Canada.    In 
another  circumstance,  too,  we  may  be  reckoned  unlveky. 
Tbe  squadron  of  men-of-war  under  De  Chaflerult  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg,  wfcere 
inevitably  they  would  hare  shared  tbe  fate  of  those  that  did, 
which  must  hare  given  an  irretrievable  blow  to  the  marine 
vf  France,  and  delivered  Quebec  into  our  hands,  if  we  chose 
w>  go  up  and  demand  ft.    Amongst  ourselves  be  it  said  that 
ear  attempt  to  land  where  we  did  [alluding  to  the  Louis- 
beurg  sftur]  was  rash  and  Injudicious,  our  success  unei- 
necttod  (by  me)  and  undeserved.    There  was  no  prodigious 
ewertien  of  courage  in  the  affair ;  an  officer  and  SO  men  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  get  ashore  where  we  did.    Our 
proceedings  in  other  respects  were  as  slow  and  tedious  as 
this  undertaking  was  fll-edvised  and  desperate;  but  this  for 
your  private  information  only.    We  lost  time  at  the  siege, 
still  more  after  the  siege,  and  blundered  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign.    My  Lord  Howe's  death  (who 
was  truly  a  great  man)  [he  was  killed  in  a,  skirmish  in  the 
woods,  connected  witft  the  repulse  of  the  British  in  (heir  at- 
tack en  Yieondcrego]  left  the  army  upon  the  continent  with- 
out Hfb  or  vigour;  this  defeat  at  Tleonderago  seemed  to 
•tapiry  us  that  were  at  touisbourg;  if  we  had  taken  the 
vrst  hint  of  that  repulse,  and  sent  early  and  powerful  suc- 
cours, things  would  have  taken  perhaps  a  different  turn  in 
these  parts  before  the  end  of  October.    I  expect  every  day 
to  hear  that  some  fresh  attempts  have  been  made  at  Ticon- 
derego,  and  I  can't  flatter  mjself  that  they  have  succeeded  \ 
not  from  any  high  idea  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm* s  abili- 
ties, but  from  the  very  poor  opinion  of  our  own.    You,  have 
obliged  me  much  with  this  little  sketch  of  that  important 
•pot ;  till  now  I  have  been  but  ill-acquainted  with  it. 

"  Broadstreet's  coup  was  masterly.*    He  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man ;  and  if  such  an  excellent  offloer  as  tbe  late 
Lord  Howe  had  the  use  of  JSroadstreefs  unoommon  diligeppc. 
and  activity,  and  unparalleled  batoe  knowledge,  it  would] 
torn  to  a  goofl  pubtie  account    When  I  went  from  henee( 
Lord    Ligonier   told    mo    that    I   was    to    return  sf 
the  end  of  ; the  campaign;    but  I  have  learned  since 
I  came  home,  that  an  order  is  gone  to  keep  roe  there; 
and  I  have  this  day  signified  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  may  dispose 
of  my  slight  carcase  as  he  pleases,  and  that  I  am  ready  for 
any  undertejrixtg  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  my  slfil 
and  cunning.    I  am  in  a.  very  bad  oondition  both  with  the 
gravel  and  rheumatism,  but  J  bad  muoh  rather  die  than  de- 
fine any  kind  of  service  that  offers ;  if  J  followed  my  own 
taste,  it  would  lead  me  into  Germany,  and  if  mv  poor  talent 
was  consulted,  they  should  place  me  to  the  cavalry,  because 
nature  has  given  me  good  evesf  and  a  warmth  of  temper  to 
follow  the  first  impressions.    However,  it  is  not  our  part  to 
Choose,  but  to  obey. 
"  My  opinion  is,  that  I  shall  join  the  army  in  America* 


•  This  refers  to  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  import- 
ant Preach.  Port,  Frontinac,  on  the  north,  or  French  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  ft  issues  from  Lake  Ontario,  be 
Lieut.- Colonel  Broadstreet,  who  had  been  sent  against  it  blr 
General  Abercrombie,  with  a  detachment  of  3,000  Provin- 
cials. This  able  ofleer  destroyed  the  fort,  with  00  pieces  ojf 
cannon,  10  mortars,  an  jsnmense  depot  of  provisions  lor  the 
French  army ;  took  all  the  enemy's  shipping  on  tbe  Lake, 
consisting  of  nine  vessels,  some  of  them  mounting  18  guns, 
and  rejoined  Abercrombie,  all  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
WanVs  aasauihimnt  to  his*  map  well  merited, 


where  tf  fortune  favours  our  three  ud  bet*  eriesvoorl,  we 
may  hope  to  triumph. 

« *  I  have  said  more  than  enough  of  myself;  it  is  tunc  te  torn 
a  little  to  your  affairs ;  nothing  more  unjust  than  the  great 
rank  lately  thrown  away  upon  little  man,  and  the  good  ser- 
vants of  the  state  neglected.  Hot  content  with  freewont 
solicitations  in  your  behalf,  I  writ  a  latter  just  before  f  em- 
barked, putting  my  Lord  George  Backvifle  in  mind  of  you, 
and  requesting  his  protection ;  his  great  business,  or  greater 
partialities,  has  made  him  overlook  your  just  pretensions. 

"  If  you  come  to  town  in  January,  I  shall  be  there,  and 

will  do  you  all  the  service  I  am  able,  but  Lord  ligonier 

particularly  determined  not  to  lay  the  weight  of  any 

obligation  on  me;  so  you  may  hold  my  good  inettnatien  in 

higher  value  than  my  power  to  assist    Ten  have  my  beat 

wishes,  and  I  am,  truly, 

«  Mv  dear  friend,  your  faithful  and  obedient  serwant, 

"  Jambs  Wotfs. 
«  Salisbury,  1st  Deeesebet,  1**9. 

' '  Remember  that  I  am  Brigadier  hi  America, 

and  Colonel  in  Europe. 

"  Qarre  was  in  such  favour  with  General  Amherst  f|ai  he 

took  htm  to  the  Continent,  and  ho  very  wall  deserves 


»> 


Suck  sire  the  eontentfl  of  tha>  packet  of  Wolfe's 
letter*.  Fragmentary  tbeejft  gift*  b*  fee*  are 
valuable;  for  so  little  is  %*)**«  pf  |i|g  PQffenil 
hietory,  that  even,  a  slight  accession  is  imVareeting, 
and  worthy  of  preservation,  These  letters  open 
up  glimpses  of  bit  character,  and  exhibit  the  ton* 
and  bent  of  hie  ipind,  through  a  medium  very  fa- 
vourable for  enabling  u*  to  j^sT6*  Written 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  to  one  he  Wocerely  eft- 
teemed,  we  gain  aeeest  to  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
opinions  en  subjects  both  of  public  and  private 
interest  t  while  we  eannot  (ail  to  admire  the  wasm 
and  disinterested  friendship  evinced  throughout  ■ 
the  preotb  of  a  generoos  heart  {  and  we  rise  frets 
the  perusal  with  renewed  regret  tor  the  early  mil, 
and  inereaied  respeet  tor  the  memory,  of  one  in 
all  respects  so  estimable  and  so  worthy  of  the  re- 
nown inseparable  from  his  name. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  say  a  few  words  hi  con- 
clusion, respecting  the  officer  to  whom  Wolfe  wrote 
these  letters — namely,  Colonel  William  Rick  son. 
In  early  life,  they  had  served  together  in  the  Con- 
tinental War,  and  there  contracted  for  each  other 
that  intirnate  and  lasting  friendship  of  which  we 
bave  Wolfe's  repeated  expressions,  ftiekson  sur- 
vived tbe  lamented  General  eleven,  years,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh.  He,  was  interred  in  Restalrig  church- 
yard; and  on  the  tonib  eiwte4  oyer  bi»  remains,  iao 
following  inscription  may  stiH  be  seen,  reoording  the 
worth  of  him  whom  Wolfe  bono  wed  with  so  barge  a 
portion  of  bis  eonMenne,  and  who  riWPd  a?  much 
of  that  brave  man's,  aineepe  ?*fap4  ;— 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  tms4es«at-0t*»eel  Wtttnuu 


who  diei  the  lv#  July,  1776,  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
re,  and  81st  in  the  service  of  hia  Ring  and 


Bicbsen.  Qiiarttjr-Master-Jeneral  of  Jfofth  ftr^ajji, 

S[e,  and  91 
e  was  an  eeleer  ef  much  experience,  eceeUeat  judg- 
ment, and  great  bravery— at  easae  thee,  hoasaoe, 
agreeable,  geaesoas,  fnapdiy,  anwafckaafte;  in  me- 
mory of  whose  euperior  worth,  *ad  in  teewsseuy  of 
great  Jove  and  esteeoj,  fluj  fnjnb  {s  «jtfte4  by  ]os 
ftseensQlaja  nrMef.- 

Peace  to  tbe  afte*  of  thj^ave, 
Glasgow,  Not.  8, 1849. 
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En§y$bpmdfa  MetrtpoUtana,    Griffin  &  Co., 
London  and  Glasgow. 

Th»  publishers,  in  their  prospectus,  inform  the  publio 
that  this  is  the  only  Encyclopaedia  combining  a  "philoso- 
phical with  an  alphabetical  arrangement;"  that  it  is  a 
•*  concentration  of  human  knowledge/'  suitable  either  for 
Mcientific  reference  bj  the  learned*  or  for  a  coarse  of  study, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  a  family  library;  that  it  is  "  entirely 
original,  written  by  the  most  profound  scholars  and  acute 
philosophers  of  the  age." 

These  are  large  promises,  so  large,  indeed;  that  we  are 
apt  to  doubt,  and  to  ask  for  some  guarantees  for  their  ful- 
filment, for  specimens  and  authors'  names.  When  we 
make  these  demands,  we  are  told  that  the  Enoyolopsedia 
Matropolitana  has  been  before  the  publio  these  four  years ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  edition,  in  quarto,  was  completed  in 
1845,  and  the  publishers  are  now  bringing  out  a  second 
edition  in  a  smaller  size  of  paper,  a  cabinet  edition. 

We  should  suppose  one  good  Encyclopedia  quite  sufficient 
for  the  duration  of  one  generation;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  appearance  of  a  successful  and  really  good  work  qf  this 
class  has  not  been  more  frequent  than  once  in  thirty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  Frenoh  Academy  ushered 
their  great  work  into  the  world. 

The  publication  of  an  original  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is,  therefore,  a  literary  event  which  excites  our 
cariosity,  and  challenges  our  attention.  The  publishers, 
aware  of  the  ordeal  through  which  their  property  must 
pass,  hare,  in  the  prospectus,  furnished  certain  data  on 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  tfco  undertaking.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  submitted,  with  an  account  of  its  progress; 
the  names  of  the  original  authors  are  given,  and  a  note  of 
the  recent  additiops,  the  portions  that  have  been  re- written, 
and  the  present  editors.  Messrs.  Griffin  seem  anxious  to 
obviate  the  objections  usually  ^connected  with  a  Universal 
Dictionary.  As  they  are  entitled  to  a  pajbient  hearing,  and 
as  the  question  is  one  of  general  interest,  we  may  take  a 
glance  at  the  objects  and  plan  of  the  work.  These  were 
ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  was 
not  less  a  philosopher  than  a  poet. 

Keeping  in  view  the  danger  to  society,  and  to  posterity, 
arising  from  "  the  insinuation  of  sceptical  principles  into 
works  of  science,"  and  remembering  the  tendencies  of  the 
first  "  Diotionnaire  Enoyclopmdique,"  he  resolved  "to  op- 
pose an  effectual  barrier  to  the  rage  for  desultory  know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  to  support  that  body  of  inde- 
pendent attachment  to  the  best  principles  of  all  knowledge 
— the  moral  origin  and  tendency  of  all  true  science.  In 
other  words,  our  great  objects  are  to  exhibit  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  their  philosophical  harmony,  to  teach  philosophy 
in  unjon  with  morals,  and  to  sustain  morality  by  revealed 
religion.  *• 

By  further  study,  Coleridge  arrived  at  a  philosophical 
principle  of  arrangement,  by  which  he  got  rid  of  the  obstacles 
inseparable  from  a  mere  alphabetical  and  verbal  plan  of 
dictionary  ;  he  assumed  the  Sciences  themselves,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  as  a  basisof  method.  He  discarded 
the  alphabetic  mode  as  a  basis ;  subordinating  it  to  his 


*  Introduction,  p.  61. 


leading  scientific  principle,  or  adopting  it  as 
suggested. 

The  steps  by  which  he  accomplished  this  sesult  are  da* 
tailed  In  the  "  Tseatise  en  Method"  which  constitutes  the 
general  introduction  to  the  work. 

Having  once  assumed  an  object,  and  fixed  principles,  he 
arranged  details  by  making  the  several  sciences  supply 
rules  of  arrangement  founded  upon  their  mutual  and  inhe> 
rent,  and,  therefore,  unchangeable  relations. 

They  intimate  that  they  have  resolved  upon  maintaining 
their  week  as  a  whole,  upon  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  times.  But  how  is  this  condition  practicable  f  Fro* 
feseional  men,  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  their  oompotttore, 
must  anticipate  information  rather  than  sail  back  upon  * 
dictionary.  The  additions  making  to  chemistry  alone,  end 
its  applications  to  medical  science,  demand  daily  recced f 
even  the  economic  controversies  which  agitate  society 
superficial  and  evanescent  though  they  be,  are  but  seldoni 
capable  of  solution  by  reference  to  the  learned.  There  ii 
no  small  difficulty  in  retaining  the  new  facts  which  each 
morning  places  before  us.  In  seienufe  and  in  social  dis- 
putes, the  highest  authorities,  the  most  recent  and  an* 
questionable  truths,  must  be  resorted  to.  Thcfroprietooj 
of  this  fineydopssdia  propose  to  meet  all  these  necessities  by 
frequent  emendations,  or  fresh  editions,  either  by  the  original 
author*,  or  by  writers  of  acknowledged  competency  hi  their 
several  departments.  •  The  term  in  which  the  new  feme 
makes  its  appearance,  may  enable  them  to  moke  good 
their  promise.  It  is  in  small  volumes,  and  in  parts,  whidk 
appear  once  or  twice  a  month,  two  cr  three  parts  forming  a 
completed  work  of  itself.  The  purchaser  is  under  no  ebii* 
gation  to  take  the  subsequent  portions.  He  may  pick  and 
choose  for  himself,  without  the  annoyance  hitherto  experi- 
enced in  subscribing  to  an  Enoyolopmdia. 

This  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  public,  as  we  may 
be  enabled  to  gratify  our  individual  tastes  in  selecting  just 
what  suits  as,  and  no  mere ;  and  to  do  se  at  a  very  188011 
expense.  The  prospectus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promisee; 
a  complete  body  of  referenoe,  explains  hew  it  may  ton 
nish  a  Family  Library,  adapted  even  to  the  purposes  of 
tuition,  by  accompanying  the  re-issue  of  the  Elaborate  Sob 
entifie  Treatises  with  Abridgments,  which  may  he  need  as 
class-books.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  eighty  of 
one  hundred  cheap  volumes  are  to  he  published,  adapted 
either  for  study  or  for  reference. 

Certainly  the  prospectus  leads  us  to  expect  great  things* 
The  labours  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age 
to  be  put  into  our  hands  at  the  prices  of  old  reprints  $  and 
the  two  or  three  small  volumes  wc  have  seen  go  fur  to  re- 
deem the  premises  of  the  publisher?.  Coleridge's  "  Etna? 
on  Method7'  evincing  much  deep  thinking,  and  extensive 
erudition  \  Sir  John  Stoddart's  Volume  en  the  "  Pmlese. 
phy  of  Language,*'  WhAtelys  "  Logic,"  Senior's  »  Fotittt 
cal  Economy'*— the  array  of  names  is  formidable. 

The  publishers  seem  quite  aware  of  the  prejudice  against 
anonymous  writing  existing  among  general  readers,  as  well 
as  among  scientific  men,  who  must  always  have  the  an* 
thority  from  whom  a  new  opinion  emanates,  or  upon  winch 
new  mots  are  announced. 

It  is  true  that  the  authors  of  remajrkabls)  artMet  fenny 
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best  Encyelopssdiaa  are  known;  but  ii  if  alio  true 
thai  the  majority  of  inoh  authorship*  were  not  avowed 
until  after  the  suooetf  of  the  writing*  had  been  established; 
wjtfle  writers  of  inferior  note,  or  doubtful  abilities,  remain 
ijnknown. 

The  work  before  us  is  accompanied  with  a  list  of  eighty 
or  ninety  names  of  eminence,  suoh  as  those  of  6.  B.  Airy, 
Dr.  Arnold,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Bishop  Hampden,  Sir  John 
Hersehell,  Captain  Kater,  Professor  Maurice,  John  Phil- 
lips, Justice  Talfourd,  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Whewell, 
Ac.,  Ac  These  are  quoted  at  random;  to  select  would  be 
invidious. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  up  to  this  date  is  the 
brief  narrati?e  of  disappointment,  and  delay,  and  mis- 
fortune, which  are  but  too  frequently  the  concomitants  of 
great  literary  enterprise.  The  work  was  commenced  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  the  first  publishers  failed  after  bringing 
forward  a  few  volumes.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
oompany,  who  engaged  upon  it  authors  closely  connected 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  first  edition  was  com- 
pleted in  1845 ;  and  about  this  time  the  Griffins  appear  to 
hare  acquired  the  property.  Up  to  1845  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £26,000  for  authorships ;  £7,000 
lor  upwards  of  $00  quarto  engravings;  £11,000  for  stereo- 
typing the  letter-presT;  besides  the  outlay  for  paper,  printing, 
binding,  Ac.  The  work  appeared  in  fifty-nine  parts,  at  a 
guinea  each. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  first  specimens  of  the  new 
issue.  These  are : — Coleridge's  Essay,  already  mentioned, 
and  Sir  John  Stoddart's  Uoiversal  Grammar— the  first  por- 
tion of  his  Philosophy  of  Language. 

Coleridge,  on  Method,  briefly  but  pleasantly  recalls  our 
attention  to  those  obscure  habitudes  of  intellect  to  which, 
from  mere  familiarity,  we  soon  become  forgetful,  just  as  we 
soon  forget  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tempers.  If  we 
understand  Coleridge's  fundamental  principles  of  method, 
they  prescribe  a  unity  of  idea,  some  self-consistent  antici- 
pation, some  distinct  impression  of  probable  results,  com- 
bined with  a  progression  and  accumulation  of  eoherent 
ideas.  He  believes  that  a  theory  is  requisite  in  every  in- 
Testigation.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  ''Indifiereney*' 
recommended  by  Locke,  but  asserts  that  Bacon  applied 
to  physical  inquiry  principles  similar  to  those  which  Plato 
employed  in  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  that  both  constantly 
reason  from,  in,  and  by  inductions  of  facts,  and  that  the 
methodical  system  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  identical 
with  the  principles  bug  before  enunoiated  by  Plato. 

There  are  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  showing  that  poetry 
requires  method,  which  give  us  insight  into  a  depth  of  de- 
sign in  the  poet's  conceptions,  at  once  convincing — give  us 
an  insight  into  the  depth  and  ooherenoe  of  the  creations  of 
the  bard,  at  onoe  clear  and  profound. 

He  shews  the  value  of  leading  ideas  in  botany  and  che- 
mistry, and  has  some  beautiful  and  forcible  remarks  on  the 
revolution  of  thought,  the  change  of  logical  method  which 
accompanied  the  Reformation,  when  "  the  advocates  of  the 
ideal  and  internal  against  the  external  or  imaginative" 
carried  the  war  of  mind  into  philosophy,  after  having  tri- 
umphed in  the  Church.  The  essay  oontains  many  valuable 
hints  touching  the  importance  and  relations  of  the  physical 


Sir  J.  Stoddart's  first  volume  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
welcomed,  by  the  first  philologists  .of  the  day,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  industry. 


To  his  early  labours,  as  given  in  the  first  edition,  Sir 
John  has  added  the  accumulated  notes  of  twenty  years; 
and  the  ' '  Philosophy  of  Language"  again  makes  its  appear- 
anoe,  rewritten,  a  new  work,  edited  by  Mr.  Haxliti. 

The  introduction  is  an  elaborate  proof,  derived  from  the 
known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  mind,  that  there  may  be, 
that  there  really  are,  corresponding  laws  of  expression;  that 
the  study  ofctheartof  expression  terminates  in  certain  laws 
expressed  by  the  term  "  Universal  Grammar." 

The  chapter,  "  Faculties  of  Mind,  on  which  language 
depends,' '  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  thoie  for  whom 
the  minutiae  of  philology  have  but  few  charms.  The  style 
of  this  chapter  is  perspicuous  and  easy ;  the  various  atti- 
tudes of  mind,  so  to  speak,  are  so  well  described  that  we 
experience  but  little  inconvenience  from  employing  symbo- 
lic, often  physical  terms,  to  denote  the  ever- varying  aspects 
under  which  mind  must  be  contemplated. 

The  quibble  *'  that  we  think  in  words,"  is  unintention- 
ally set  aside  in  various  passages ;  for  example,  words  are 
called  the  "shadows  of  the  soul"— that  there  are  "joys 
beyond  expression,  and  griefs  too  sad  to  vent  themselves  in 
words"— that  even  the  powerful  effects  of  speech  are  not 
owing  to  the  mere  signification  of  separate  words,  but  to 
the  activity  of  mktd  "  in  seising  on  the  relations,  and  giving 
scope  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  are  meant  to  ex- 
cite." As  a  specimen  of  the  author' s  mode  of  dealing  with 
a  sophism,  take  his  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  time 
wetent  is,  from  its  continuity,  "  not  cognisable  by  any  hu- 
man faculty: — " 

w  Perchance  I  am  on  a  proud  hill  top,  from  whence,  at  one 
glimpse  I  behold  mountains  and  valleys  spread  in  rich  perspec- 
tive before  me,  with  the  near  cottages  and  the  distant  town,  and, 
beyond  all,  the  remote  and  hazy  ocean.  I  see  the  variegated 
foliage  and  the  ripening  corn,  the  clouds  of  heaven  «*iK»g  high 
in  air,  the  rustics  at  their  labour,  and  the  little  Tagrant  boy 
picking  daisies  at  my  feet,  and  delighting  in  his  idleness.  With- 
out any  time  for  reflection,  without  a  thought  of  the  successm 
action  of  the  machinery  in  this  grand  k"4impp,  I  aay,  'Ittt* 
all  this  at  the  present  moment— and  I  enunciate,  in  the  present 
tense,  'Perfect!'" 

There  is  both  science  and  eloquence,  if  not  poetry,  in 
these  few  lines.  They  show  how  the  author  can  make  the 
journey  pleasant,  through  the  intricate  and  sometimes 
rugged  paths  of  philology. 

Throughout  the  volume,  the  several  parts  of  speech  are 
referred  to  the  phases  of  mind  in  which  they  originate. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  m^h.^  tf 
speech,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  J  of  the  larynx,  with 
a  diagram  from  Willis,  and  remarks  from  Mailer,  Mayo, 
and  others. 

We  have  only  spoken  of  the  style  in  which  the  work  ap- 
pears ;  it  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  future  study. 
The  volume  is  a  magazine  of  illustrations  of  the  powers  of 
words,  and  their  relations  in  different  dialects.  The  philo- 
sophical principle  once  assumed,  and  maintained  through- 
out the  work,  that  it  is  the  mind  whioh  gives  force  and 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  not  thatmi'iui  should  be 
trammelled  and  hedged  in  by  words— is  a  principle  which 
will  go  far  to  dissipate  that  slavish  and  puerile  habit  whieh 
prevailed  among  too  many  commentators  and  disputants  of 
the  past  generation,  of  squaring  and  paring  down  proposi- 
tions, narratives,  and  docrines  to  the  traditionary  meanings 
of  the  fragments  and  atoms  of  language.  An  enlightened 
theory  in  philology  may,  in  course  of  time,  put  a  termina- 
tion to  a  oertain  fashion  of  ^  Commentary/'  which  darkeni 
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counsel  With  words,  and  leaves  men  under  the  impression 
that  teachers  of  religion  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  permit 
us  to  receive  the  most  important  of  all  truths  in  their  most 
obvious  significations. 


The  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Booh  for  1850.    London : 

Peter  Jackson, 
This  annual  appears  for  1850  under  different  manage- 
ment from  several  preceding  volumes.  The  work  has  been 
long  under  the  editing  oare  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  most  extensive  contributors  to  its  pages. 
The  present  volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  Mackay,  whose 
poetical  and  political  writings  are  well  known,  from 
their  steady  tendency  to  improve  the  position  and  the  minds 
of  the  productive  classes.  We  notice  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  contributions  for  the  present 
volume.  They  are  less  ecclesiastical,  and  more  occupied 
with  secular  affairs  than  some  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
That  feature  is,  we  think,  an  improvement.  The  letter- 
press, as  before,  is  entirely  poetical;  and  Dr.  Mackay,  in 
following  a  poetess  so  distinguished  as  Mrs.  Nortoa,  has 
well  sustained  the  character  of  the  work  and  his  own  repu- 
tation. There  are  some  beautiful  verses  in  the  volume,  and 
several  long  poems.  From  one  on  Education  we  oopy  the 
opening  stanxas:— 

M I  have  a  wondrous  house  to  build, 

A  dwelling  humble,  yet  divine : 
A  lowly  cottage,  to  be  flll'd 

With  all  the  jewels  of  the  mine. 
How  shall  I  build  it  strong  and  fair, 
This  noble  house,  this  lodging  rare  F 

So  small  and  modest,  yet  so  great! 
How  shall  I  fill  its  chambers  bare 

With  use,  with  ornament,  with  state? 

"My  God  hath  given  the  stone  snd  clay; 
'    Tis  I  must  fashion  them  aright — 
TU I  must  mould  them  day  by  day, 

And  make  my  labour  my  delight. 
This  cot,  this  palace,  this  fair  home, 
This  pleasure  house,  this  holy  dome, 

Must  be  in  all  proportions  fit, 
That  heavenly  messengers  may  come 

To  lodge  with  him  who  tenants  it. 

M  No  fairy  bower  this  house  must  be, 

To  totter  at  each  gale  that  starts ; 
But  of  substantial  masonry, 

Symmetrical  in  all  its  parts — 
Fit  in  its  strength  to  stand  sublime 
For  seventy  years  of  mortal  time, 

Defiant  of  the  storm  and  rain, 
And  well-attemper*d  to  the  clime 

In  every  cranny,  nook,  and  pane." 

This  poem  illustrates,  or  is  illustrated  by,  a  very  beauti- 
ful plate—a  lady  engaged  in  teaching  her  child.  The  face 
explains  the  story.  A  mother  is  teaching  natural  history  to 
her  own  child ;  and  from  the  pleased  smile  she  wears,  we 
gather  that  while  the  boy's  fingers  are  playing  with  ma- 
ma's veil,  he  has  answered  well.  "  Cheerfulness"  will  be 
a  cause  of  discussion  in  drawing  rooms  during  the  winter 
evenings,  on  the  question  who  in  the  trio  is  prettiest? 
and  from  the  frontispiece  turn  to  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  vignette,  and  see  how  clear  and  vivid  the 
engraver  has  brought  out  the  minutest  points — to  the 
drops  of  sea-spray  in  the  shipwreck.  The  avowed  portraits 
in  the  volume  are  three — Lamartine,  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Viscount  Gough.  The  portrait  of  Lamartine  is  one 
with  which  the  public  are  familiar.    That  of  the  French 


President,  we  have  not  previously  seen.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  good  likeness.  Viscount  Gough  will  not  bear 
witness  here  in  favour  of  the  accusations  for  impetu- 
osity and  rashness  in  the  JPunjaub  battles,  made  against 
him  in  this  country.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a  highly 
intelligent,  firm,  and  cautious  leader.  The  volume  con- 
tains thirty-six  plates.  They  are  all  beautifully  finished. 
Twelve  are  engravings  of  general  topics— of  landscapes,  of 
noted  buildings,  or  towns.  Three  are  portraits.  The 
remainder  are  of  female  figures  —  forming  'a  volume  of 
beauty  well  competent  to  sustain  the  reputation  earned 
by  the  work;  but  the  English  harvest  is  perhaps  the 
prettiest — it  is  the  most  English — and  few  in  England,  or 
out  of  it,  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  accompanying  verses:— 

"  Give,  oh  give  us  English  welcomes, 

We'll  forgive  the  English  skies;— 
English  homes  and  English  manners, 

And  the  light  of  English  Eyes. 
Give  us,  for  our  props  in  peril, 

English  valour,  pith,  and  stress; 
And  for  wives,  sweet  English,  maidens, 

Radiant  in  their  loveliness. 

* 

Foreign  tastes  perchance  may  differ, 

On  our  virtues  or  our  laws; 
But  who  sees  an  English  matron, 

And  withholds  his  deep  applause? 
Who  beholds  an  English  maiden*, 

Bright  and  modest,  fair  and  free, 
And  denies  the  willing  tribute 

Of  a  fond  idolatry  P 

Lovely  are  the  maids  of  Ehineland, 
Glowing  are  the  maids  of  Spain; 

French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Circassians, 
Woo  our  homage — not  in  vain. 

But  for  beauty  to  enchant  us, 
And  for  virtue  to  enthral, 

Give  our  hearts  the  girls  of  England- 
Dearer — better  than  them  all." 

"  Fond  of  the  Country, "  and  "  The  Mask,"  are  plates  on 
whioh  the  engraver  has  displayed  great  talent  in  conveying  to 
his  steel  the  genius  of  the  painter.  They  are  both  superb  en- 
gravings, unless  indeed  the  beauty  of  the  originals  may  ' 
shade  a  prejudice  over  them — an  undue  prejudice  in  their 
favour.  "  Raising  the  Standard"  is  the  last  engraving  in 
the  volume— "raising  the  English  standard" — and  we  like 
the  verses  accompanying  it,  of  whioh  we  only  copy  three, 
somewhat,  we  fear,  that  the  first  is  scarcely  historically 
correct;  but  without  any  fear  that,  in  its  subject  matter, 
the  flag  of  England  will  bear,  at  least,  to  be  compared 
with  any  flag  that  floats. 

'<  Raise  high  the  flag  of  England ! 
The  meteor  of  the  fight ! 
That  never  flashed  on  battle-field, 

Except  to  lead  the  right ; 
That  never  graced  the  triumphs 

Of  Ceesars  or  their  hosts, 
Or  carried  rapine  and  revenge 
To  unoffending  coasts. 
Unfurl  it  high 
In  purity — 
The  flag  without  a  stain, 
That  we  men— 
The  free  men, 
May  swear  by  it  again. 

Wherever  it  has  floated, 

Upon  the  sea  or  land, 
There  world-adorning  Trade  has  stretoh'd 

Her  civilizing  hand ; 
There  enterprise  has  ventured 

Her  argosies  high  piled ; 
There  science  strewed  the  earth  with  flowers, 
And  kindly  knowledge  smiled. 
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O'er  deeds  like  these, 
Jfc  storm  and  breese, 
Ott  flat  has  been  unfurl'd  ; 
And  we  men— 
The  free  men,    - 
Ota  show  them  to  the  world* 
It  led  oar  sons  undaunted. 

With  earnest  souls  snblime, 
To  trtek  the  bounds  of  earthly  epeee 

la  every  tone  end  elime. 
Throng h  savage  lands,  death-haunted, 

Where  southern  oceans  roll ; 
Through  swamps  and  deserts  of  the  line, 
Or  iee-fMds  of  the  pole. 
Wherever  trade. 
Or  science  bade 
Discovery  turn  her  prow, 
That  we  men— 
The  free  men, 
Jfey  t lory  in  it  now." 

The  editor  and  publisher  have  succeeded  in  deterring  for 
the  volume  the  sooeees  which  we  believe  has  attended  the 
previous  volumes  ef  the  series,  and  will,  we  hope,  he  ex- 
tended to  the  present  "  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book." 

The  Ruins  of  Many  Ldnd*.  6y  Nicaoili  Michell. 
1  Vol.  London :  William  Tegg  *  do. 
Wi  hare  read  the  second  and  enlarged  editten  of  this 
Toliraie  with  sincere  pleaswre.  It  is  evidently  the  highest 
poetioal  effort  published  hi  tMs  eountry  In  Its  style  for  some 
past  years.  The  title  snggests  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
Allows  a  wide  range  for  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  In  the 
purely  imaginative  styles  he,  however,  seldom  indulges. 
His  verses,  which  flow  on  with  remarkable  sweetness,  are 
rather  descriptive  and  meditative*  Bo  seems  to  seek 
and  find  pearls  upon  the  grafts  ef  the  old  world.  We 
propose  some  time  so  to  notice  the  Work  as  it  deserves ; 
hut  the  thought  struck  us  that  this  is  an  admirable  Christ- 
mas book,  and  that,  by  quoting  a  lew  passages,  we  might 
readily  spread  the  opinion.  The  first  lines  at  the  work 
are  copied  under:— 

M  Bright  Btseem !  whose  wavelets  flowed  tbrongh  Iden'" 

bowers, 
Watering  its  trees,  and  incense-breathing  flowers, 
Soothing  with  murmurs  Eva's  enraptured  ear, 
And  all  her  heavenly  charms  reflecting  clear: 
Biver !  whose  mountain-born  and  rapid  flood 
Swept  8hinar*s  plain,  where  sky-topped  Babel  stood, 
Wound,  like  a  huge  snake  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Through  Earth's  first  oity,  mighty  Babylon! 
And  saw,  along  tbose  wild  and  palmy  banks, 
The  first  dread  conqueror  range  his  blood-stained  ranks! 
All  hail,  Bepbrates!  stream  of  hoary  time, 
Fair  as  majestic,  sacred  as  sublime! " 

And  the  poet  proceeds  te  describe  Babylon ;  hot  we  prefer 
to  quote  from  a  quieter  scene :— 

"  'Twas  here  the  Hebrew,  halting  on  the  plate, 
Drew  up  by  Haran's  gate  his  camel  train : 
Ho  stone  marks  now  that  perished  city's  pride, 
But  still  bursts  forth  the  fountain's  limpid  tide; 
Yes,  by  this  well,  perohanee,  Rebecca  stood, 
Her  evening  task  Jo  draw  the  crystal  flood ; 
Vision  of  beauty !  fancy  sees  her  now, 
Her  downcast  eyes  and  half-veiled  modest  brow ; 
Her  loose-twined  girdle,  and  her  robes  of  white, 
Her  long  locks  tinged  by  sunset's  golden  light. 
The  Hebrew  craves  bis  boon,  and  from  the  brink 
Of  that  bright  well  she  gives  his  camel's  drink ; 
Then,  as  he  clasps  the  bracelets  on  her  hands, 
With  wondering  look  she  views  those  sparkling  bands, 


Listens,  and  smiles  to  hear  the  old  man  speak.  . 
While  timid  blushes  flatter  o'er  her  cheek. 
Maid  of  a  simple  heart,  and  untaught  age ! 
Whom  toys  could  charm,  and  rudest  tasks  engage, 
Ah !  little  dreamt  she  then,  from  her  would  sprng 
A  mighty  people— prdphet,  sage,  and  King! 
Her  memory  treasured  in  each  age  and  clime, 
Her  gentle  name  to  perish  but  with  time !  * 

From  Chaldesi  the  poem  passes  to  Egypt)  asm  the*  ms 
author  leaves  the  eeuntry  of  the  Miles — 

"  fegypt!  the  world's  great  nurs*,  we  break  the  sjeft 

That  hinds  us  to  thy  rufaa-'fare  thee  well ! 

To  roam  rar  leads,  which  owed,  perehasjee,  to  thee 

Their  ancient  pomp,  we  eross  the  western  sea ; 

Lands  where  power's  foot-prints  startle  atatt  tine  eye. 

And  grandeur's  wrecks  in  green  oblivion  lie ; 

For  not  'mid  wastes,  where  springs,  nor  flower*  am?  blade, 

Those  ruins  rise  from  woods  of  deepest  shade ; 

Shrines  clothed  with  moss  and  pyramids  with  trees, 

Where  brooklets  gush,  and  fragrance  loads  the  breese ; 

Cities  that  cover  rales,  and  mountain  heights, 

Eternal  stillness  o'ef  their  mouldering  sites, 

Their  history  lost,  no  legend  of  their  fame, 

Without  a  dweller  and  without  a  name,* 

And  he  leaves  the  Kile  and  Egypt  for  that  strange  world 
of  the  west,  where  the  ruins  of  great  cities  exist,  while  the 
names  of  their  builders  have  perished,  and  they  Bate  left 
on  earth  no  memorial  ef  their  ratfe,  hM  the  crumbling 
walls  of  their  palaces — 

"  World !  wrongly  Sailed  the  new,  this  elime  Wis  old 
When  first  the  Spaniard  came,  in  search  of  gold  ; 
Age  after  age  its  shadowy  wings  had  spread. 
And  man  was  born,  and  gathered  to  the  dead  ; 
Cities  arose,  ruled,  dwindled  to  decay ; 
Empires  were  formed,  then  darkly  swept  away ; 
Race  followed  race,  like  cloud-shades  o'er  the  fceld, 
The  stranger  still  to  strangers  doomed  to  yield. 
The  last  grand  line  that  swayed  these  htUs  and  waves, 
Like  Israel,  wandered  long  'mid  wilds  and  cawea, 
Then,  settling  in  their  Canaan,  oitiee  reared, 
Fair  science  wooed,  a  milder  (fed  revered, 
Till  to  invading  Europe  bowed  their  pride, 
And  pomp,  art,  power,  with  Montexuma  died" 


The  Holy  Land  Restored.  By  the  ftef.  A.  &  H.  Hoi- 
lingsworth,  M,A*  Laneta:  Seeley*. 
The  natural  mind  clings  id  visible  symbols,  grasps 
most  easily  facts  evident  to  the  senses,  and  interprets 
Revelation  by  its  own  gross  and  earthly  tendencies.  The 
old  Jews  adopted  the  same  course,  when  they  looked  for 
Messiah  in  the  person  of  a  great  warrior,  which  is  now 
followed  by  the  uttra-Hebrewists  amongst  ourceives  at 
this  day.  Dr.  Keith,  of  St.  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  this  class  of  Biblical  interpreters,  flis  propheti- 
cal works  have  been  extremely  popular,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  without  attractive  qualities;  and  yet  their 
author  is  not  rich  in  the  ornaments  of  argument  and  rea- 
soning. He  asserts  the  Jews'  title  to  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  under  the  grants  contained  in  various  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  to  support  his  views.  Another  class  of  ulfaa- 
Hebrewists  go  farther  than  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
empire,  and  teach  the  appearance  on  this  earth  of  our 
Lord  himself,  as  its  temporal  head,  reigning  visibly  St  Je- 
rusalem.    This  class  ere  mdnlged  and  entertained  hi 
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various  Ivengelieal  bodies,  voter  the  pie*  that  their  error 
is  on  a  non-essential  subject.  We  heartily  dissent  from 
that  conclusion.  Their  error  seems  to  us  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  affecting  deeply  the  heart  and  spirit  of  religion. 
The  appearance  of  the  chief  and  ruler  over  all  principa- 
lities and  powers  in  the  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  be- 
neath* as  a  temporal  king  ill  Jerusalem,  or  anywhere  else 
ia  this  world*  would  change  the  whole  scope  and  tendeney 
*f  reiigteu*  helief,  and  render  what  we  term  "  faith  "  a 
nonentity.  "  Faith  ia  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  thing*  not  seen/'  and  could  not  exist 
along  with  the  demonstration  that  these  people  advise  their 
feUewajB)  to  expect* 


Ths  Horn*  and  Coknial  Library*    London:  John  Murray* 

The  71st,  72d,  ««  7&d  parts  of  thie  serial,  which  H 
now  closed,  contain  the  Memoirs  ef  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  The  work  is  a  re-publication,  previously 
well  known,  bat  many  admirers  of  the  late  baronet,  who 
sympathised  in  his  views  and  shared  in  his  straggles,  will 
deem  the  neat  volume,  formed  by  these  three  parts,  a 
great  acquisition;  and  they  are  most  appropriately  in- 
cluded in  a  series  of  works  designed  for  Home  and  the 
Colonies,  because  few  legislators  hare  been  more  concerned1 
in  Some  and  Colonial  Reform  than  Sir  Thomas  fowell 
|  Buxton.  The  series  is  dosed  With  the  lift  of  Aire* 
Ctoldsmifb,  Nos.  74  and  78. 
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Titt  Home  Politics  of  the  month  axe  barren  of  in-  < 
teres!  The  deputations  from  the  National  Financial 
and  Reform  Association  are  progressing  over  the  land, 
and  explaining  their  schemes  generally  to  large 
audiences.  The  English  Freehold  Associations  are, 
in  the  meantime,  discharging  both  financial  and  poli- 
tical duties.  They  are  working  the  40s.  freehold  clause 
advantageously.  Their  agitation  will  aid  in  reforming 
the  working  classes  financially.  If  a  40s.  freehold  costs 
£30,  and  should  bring  nothing  but  a  vote,  it  is  better  to 
hare  thirty  pounds'  worth  of  politics  than  thirty  pounds' 
worth  of  gin.  This  description  of  franchise  is  confined 
to  England.  It  does  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  it  never 
existed  in  Scotland.  Our  legislators  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  refusing  a  demand  for  its  extension  to  both 
countries.  We  think,  also,  that  they  will  experience 
some  trouble  in  meeting  an  urgent  request  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  other  descriptions  of  property  that 
is,  in  this  case,  applied  to  land.  Why  should  a  right 
of  voting  be  conferred  on  a  landed,  and  withheld  from 
a  funded  qualification  ?  A  man  with  fifty  pounds  in 
the  funds  has  more  interest  in  the  peaee  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  than  a  man  with 
fifty  pounds  absorbed  in  land. 

.The  forty  shillings  freehold  is  meant  ia  England  to 
prove  that  the  holder  has  a  stake  in  the  country.  The 
same  value  of  property,  in  any  other  shape,  not  connected 
with  the  claimant's  trade,  not  burdened  with  any  debt, 
should  confer  the  same  privilege,  since  it  affords  the 
same  test,  v  We  have  already  argued  that  Life  Insur- 
ance policies  should  be  held,  after  a  number  of  premiums 
have  been  paid,  to  be  a  means  of  qualification.  All  these 
schemes  should  proceed  upon  the  plainunderstandingthat 
there  shall  be  no  mortgaging,  or  borrowing,  on  property 
used  to  qualify.  All  who  are  for  finality  will  resist 
any  plan,  however  good  or  "  feasible,"  that  makes  any 
change.  All  who  oppose  instalments  will  execrate 
these  projects,  which  commend  themselves  only  to  the 
politicians  who,  while  they  fear  the  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage,  feel  that  the  working  classes  deserve  to  have 
an  attainable  franchise ;  which  may  be  thus  in  some 
measure  a  certificate  of  sobriety,  diligence,  and  accu- 
mulative habits.  The  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  any  alteration  which  would 
encourage  economy.    These  plans  would  no  farther 


interfere  with  the  movements  of  as?  association  than 
the  freehold  societies  interfere  already,  except  so  far 
as  that  many  artisans*  having  m)  nee  for  freehohte* 
would  prefer  to  have  the  power  of  accumulation  in 
the  funds. 

Two  rival  political  bodies  have  been  re-opened  k 
Ireland;  one  under  the  care  of  Mr.  /ohm  CFConnell, 
at  the  old  place,  for  the  former  purpose— -end  the 
other,  ostensibly  directed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gavin  Duffy, 
against  the  Church,  and  for  protection  to  labour,  with 
an  extension  of  the  franchise. 

The  improvements  expected  in  the  position,  of  the 
Irish  proceed  slowly.  The  utmost  discontent  exists 
in  their  counties;  and  the  voters,  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  now  threaten  to  dispossess  the  present  mem- 
bers of  their  seats,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  atidj 
following  the  example  of  Cork,  to  bestow  them  on 
Protectionists.  Actuated  by  acquaintance  with  the 
existence  of  this  feeling,  and  by  some  recent  successes 
in  England,  the  National  Association  for  the  Revival 
■of  Protection  are  petitioning  the  Queen  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  They  might  as  well  petition  her  Majesty 
to  remove  Lochnagar.  The  Queen  is  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and  will  follow  the  constitutional  practice. 
The  Ministry  will  resist  these  humble  invitations  to 
walk  out  of  office.  They  will  keep  their  places  until 
iS52,  if  they  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
country  party  could  now  make  up  a  majority.  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  majority  of  Protectionists  would 
not  yet  be  returned,  but  that  the  majority  against  them 
in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If 
they,  however,  be  convinced  that  they  could  now  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  Commons,  they  will  bitterly  repent 
their  old  votes  against  triennial  Parliaments.  They 
have  also  a  ready  wa?  of  obtaining  their  petition  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  They  can  bring  m 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act.  The  Radical  mem- 
bers must  support  that  measure ;  and  the  Protection- 
ists, after  taking  it  through  the  Commons  by  the  aid 
of  the  extreme  left,  may  easily  secure  its  passage 
through  the  Peers.  Parliament  will  be  thus  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  next  session,  and  probably  before  Candle- 
mas. The  great  struggle  will  then  commence,  and  the 
object  of  this  petition  will  he  readily  gained.  We 
deserve  thanks  froia  that  party  for  suggesting  a  mfH 
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line  of  tactics,  and  one  consistent  with  their  principles, 
for  they  most  now  see  the  impolicy  of  the  Septennial 
Act.  They  could  not  so  vigorously  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament  if  they  had  not  seen  the 
impolicy  of  seven  years  leases  of  majorities. 

A  smart  agitation  is  threatened  against  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  by  an  association  formed  in  London. 
They  direct  their  efforts  against  the  duty  on  paper, 
the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers,  and  the  tax  on  ad- 
vertisements. The  duty  on  paper  affects  us  more  than 
the  other-two  taxes,  but  the  latter  are  unquestionably 
the  great  nuisances  which  should  be  first  removed. 
A  tax  on  paper  is  not  so  directly  obstructive  to  business 
as  either  of  the  other  two.  We  hare  received  several 
numbers  of  a  very  neat  Halifax  newspaper,  published 
daily,  at  one  penny,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
advertisements,  which  are  inserted  daily  for  £15  an- 
nually, of  the  length  that  would  cost  in  our  provincial 
papers  at  the  rate  of  £60  annually — but  of  this  sum 
the  newspaper  proprietor  has  to  pay,  and  often  to 
advance,  £22  10s.  to  the  Stamp-office.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  Halifax  journalist  is  better  than 
parties  following  the  same  profession  in  this  country. 
The  low  rate  of  insertion  secures  him  many  advertise- 
ments; and  he  lays  out  no  money,  runs  no  risk,  but  is 
able  to  afford  that  accommodation  to  the  public  of 
Nova  Scotia  which  is  refused  in  this  country. 

Rumours  are  current  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia.  They  may  be  true,  for  European  crowns 
are  not  at  present  in  favour ;  and  abdication  is  a 
fashion  into  which  kings  are  running.  No  reason  is 
assigned  for  his  Prussian  Majesty's  retirement  from 
public  life. 

Austria  protests  against  the  meeting  of  the  new 
German  Parliament  at  Erfurt,  on  the  31st  of  January 
next.  Harsh  notes  are  understood  to  have  passed 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna  on  this  subject.  The 
Prussian  Cabinet  insists  on  going  forward  with  the 
meeting,  at  which  the  Prussian  Deputies  will  form 
two-thirds  of  the  Representatives.  The  meeting  must 
be  therefore  that  of  a  Parliament  for  Northern  Ger- 
many;  something  different  from  a  German  Parliament. 

The  differences  between  Russia  and  Turkey  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arranged  without  the  expulsion  or  the 
surrender  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees.  The 
English  fleet  entered  the  Dardanelles  during  the  dis- 
cussion, and  facilitated  a  settlement,  we  presume,  by 
their  presence.  Some  letters  allege  that  the  quarrel 
is  not  settled,  but  only  postponed  till  spring,  when  the 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces  will  supersede 
the  consideration  of  the  fate  of  Kossuth  and  his  friends. 

The  position  of  the  French  President  becomes  seri- 
ous. He  has  dismissed  the  Odillon  Barrot  Ministry, 
and  chosen  one  of  inferior  men,  but  who  will  be  more 
complacent  to  his  plans.  M.  Thiers  has  been  com- 
pletely thrown  out.  Rumours  prevailed  that  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  intended  Jo  strike  for  a  crown. 
The  rumours  are  premature,  and  perhaps  they  do  not 
in  any  way  correspond  with  his  intentions. 

Prom  our  eastern  settlements  the  intelligence  of  the 
month  is  disagreeable.  In  Cephalonia,  Mr.  Ward  has 
seen  cause  to  hang  up  twenty  persons,  who  dignified 
their  proceedings  with  the  title  of  rebellion,  and  were 
charged. with  great  excesses.  At  Labuan,  Rajah 
Brookes  had  attacked  and  destroyed  a  pirate  settle- 


ment, after  causing  the  death  of  1,200  to  1,500  pirates. 
This  battle  or  massacre  is  greatly  blamed  by  some  of 
the  London  journals.  We  have  no  information  from 
any  quarter  that  would  induce  us  to  pass  any  distinct 
opinion  on  the  topic.  Piracy  is  a  common  crime  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Pirates,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  liable  to  death. 
But  what  information  had  these  Indians  regarding  the 
law  of  nations?  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
works  on  that  subject.  They  may  have  no  more  re- 
garded themselves  as  thieves  than  the  border  clans 
when  they  rieved  their  neighbours*  cattle.  Still,  the 
atrocities  of  eastern  piracy  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  account  of  the  pirates'  ignorance.  Com- 
merce must  have  freedom  on  the  highway  of  nations; 
and  the  past  character  of  Sir  James  Brookes  prevents 
the  belief  that  he  would  wantonly  shed  blood. 


We  wish  to  express  our  regret  that,  in  the  present 
volume,  one  or  two  articles  published  in  successive 
Numbers  are  incomplete.  We  do  not  refer  to  "There 
and  Back  Again,"  by  Mr.  St.  John,  which  could  not 
be  completed  in  a  single  volume,  but  to  some  papers 
of  a  minor  character. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  future,  to  avoid  a  similar 
occurrence. 

We  have  made  such  arrangements  as  seemed  with- 
in our  power,  to  combine  instruction  with  light  but 
useful  reading  in  our  future  numbers. 

One  gentleman,  a  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  has 
left  this  country  for  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the 
intention  of  transmitting  to  us  notes  and  sketches  of 
winter  life  in  the  Baltic  capitals. 

In  connection  with  some  of  our  former  contributors, 
we  have  made,  and  are  making,  various  similar  arrange- 
ments, calculated,  we  believe,  to  extend  and  increase 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  Magazine. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  when  political 
affairs,  in  connection  with  foreign  countries,  have  more 
interest  than  those  of  our  own  land ;  and  an  extensive 
connection  with  literary  men  in  different  countries 
enables  us,  in  referring  occasionally  to  these  transac- 
tions, at  least  to  have  the  advantage  of  full  and  ac- 
curate information. 

A  period  of  great,  and  it  may  be,  of  unforeseen 
changes,  is  approaching  in  our  own  land;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  they  will  tend,  ultimately,  to  give  the 
people  more  influence  than  they  now  possess,  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  that  circum- 
stances are  rendering  them  more  competent  to  use  ad- 
vantageously that  influence  as  it  is  obtained. 

We  have  taken  care  frequently  to  intimate  that 
we  cannot  make  any  use  of  manuscripts  that  reach  us 
without  the  address  of  the  writer,  and  yet  we  have  a 
number  sent  to  us  in  that  position  which  are  neces- 
sarily lost.  In  future  we  shall  publish  monthly  a  list 
of  publications  and  books  forwarded  to  our  address, 
as  a  means  of  intimating,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, that  they  have  been  received.  We  are  anxious 
here  to  correct  a  date  which,  in  reference  to  advertising, 
appears  on  our  cover,  namely,  that  advertisements  for 
the  January  number  will  be  received  to  the  26th. 
In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  our  arrangements  in 
that  respect,  we  are  obliged  to  substitute  Monday,  the 
24th. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Business,  in  relation  to  the  above  undertakings,  has  been 
Terr  quiet  during  the  month.  Speculation  in  railway  shares 
is  almost  at  an  end,  and  none  bat  those  of  first-class  companies 
can  obtain  purchasers.  Prices  still  keep  depressed,  though 
there  is  an  evident  improvement  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  c  onsidered  that  we  have 
seen  the  worst;  and  as  the  effect  of  the  Hudsonian  cooking 
system  is  gradually  removed,  we  may  expect  a  return  to 
something  like  fair  prices.  Of  course,  the  restoration  of 
the  halcyon  days  of  1845  and  1846  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  have  been  bat  few  meetings  of  companies  in  the  past 
month,  and  those,  generally,  of  an  unimportant  character. 
Below  will  be  found  all  that  happened  of  a  material  nature. 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Railway. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Dundee  on  Oc- 
tober outh — Lord  Kinnaird  in  the  chair. 

There  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  passenger  trafflo  amount- 
ing to  £674,  chiefly  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  Dundee.  The  goods  traffic  showed  an  increase  of  £4,560 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  directors 
recommended  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  past  half  year.  The  report,  after  a  short  speeoh  from 
the  Chairman,  was  unanimously  earned. 

Preston  and  Lonobidge  Railway  —  The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  tho  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
Preston  on  October  30th,  when  a  dividend  of  12s.  3d.  per 
share,  clear  of  income-tax,  was  declared. 

York  and  North  Midland  Railway. — A  Bpeoial  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
York  on  October  81st.  The  business  was  to  receive  the 
third  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  and  to  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  Directors.  A  rather  stormy  discus- 
sion took  place,  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  against  re-electing  Mr.  Meek 
on  the  directory,  by  a  large  mnjority. 

Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway. — A  general  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  Chester,  on  November  6th. 
From  the  report  submitted,  it  appears  that  the  company  are 
authorised  to  raise  £800,000  in  40,000  shares  of  £20  each. 
The  number  of  shares  on  which  a  deposit  of  only  £1  has 
been  paid,  34,709;  the  number  on  which  the  first  call  of  £1 
per  share  and  the  deposit  has  been  paid,  21,989;  the  amount 
received  on  the  second  call  of  £3  per  share,  paid  by  instal- 
ments, £6,263;  the  number  of  shares  forfeited,  4,943;  the 
number  of  shares  not  issued,  5,201;  the  number  of  shares 
unclaimed,  146.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  railway  with 
a  single  line  throughout ;  the  estimate  lor  which,  with  the 
necessary  sidings  and  electric  telegraph,  and  including  the 
amount  already  expended,  is,  as  stated  in  the  last  report, 
£485,804;  to  reduce  the  share-capital  to  £450,000,  which, 
with  the  usual  borrowing  powers,  will  make  a  total  capital 
of  £600,000;  and  to  make  the  number  of  shares  45,000  of  £  10 
each,  instead  of  40,000  of  £20  each,  thereby  diminishing  the 
liabilities  of  the  registered  shareholders  to  one-half  the  pre- 
sent amount. 

The  accounts  from  the  formation  of  the  company  to  the 
80th  of  June  last,  show  receipts  by  deposit  on  84,799  shares, 
£84,799;  on  first  call,  £21,798;  on  second  call,  £3,362;  total, 
£61.856.  Expenditure — Works,  Shrewsbury  station  and 
bridge  over  8 ever n,  £21,500;  expenses  of  obtaining  Act, 
£25,884;  balance,  £6,874.  Tho  report  was  adopted. 
'  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway. — An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at  Now- 
eastle-upon-Tyne  on  Nov.  7,  to  reoeive  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  Com- 
pany, held  at  York,  on  the  25th  of  October.  The  following 
report  was  submitted :— "  The  directors  reported  that  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  have  made  no  proposal  to 
adopt  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  a  lease 
ci  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  or  to  enter  into  any  other 
arrangement  under  whioh  the  lines  might  continue  to  be 
worked  together.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line,  whioh 
will  expire  on  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  has  offered  to  this  com- 
pany the  alternative  of  accepting  a  surrender  of  the  existing 
agreement  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  or  of  entering 
into  a  treaty  for  an  extended  term.  The  directors  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  a  surrender  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  current  year."  The  report  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

South  Davos  Railway.— A  special  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Kxeter  on  Nov.  6th.  The  Chairman 
said  it  would  be  idle  to  conceal  from  the  shareholders  that 
this  meeting  was  likely  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  com- 
pany.   Claims  were  pressing  upon  them  from  all  quarters, 
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and  unless  the  present  proposals  were  agreed  to,  he  did  not 
know  what  they  were  to  do.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  the 
debenture  holders  acquitted  almost  unanimously  the  direc- 
tors of  all  blame  as  to  the  way  in  whioh  the  money  had  been 
spent.  The  debenture  holders,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
said  they  had  a  hold  upon  the  company  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  if  their  claims  were  not  paid  in  full  they  could  have  re- 
course to  the  remedy  which  the  law  allowed  them.  No 
doubt, if  all  the  debenture  holders  were  to  hold  that  language, 
the  result  would  be  ruin,  even  to  themselves,  for  their  pro- 
perty would  be  lost  by  legal  proceedings;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shareholders  would  be  sorry  to  lose  that  which, 
with  moderate  prudence,  might  be  made  a  valuable  property. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  line  would  pay  the  whole  amount 
of  6  per  cent,  for  the  proposed  new  shares  of  £468,000,  as 
any  one  might  see  by  looking  to  the  nett  revenue  of  the  last 
year.  He  now  moved  that  the  report  of  the  directors,  with 
the  prospectus,  be  adopted,  that  tho  directors  be  empowered 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary,  and  particularly 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
that  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  each  shareholder, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  that  they  assent  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Audit  or  Railway  Accounts — Delegate  Meeting  or 
Directors — Lord  Lonsdale  in  the  Chair. — Tbis  meeting 
was  held  in  London,  November  8,  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  securing  a  more  efficient  system  of  auditing  railway  ac- 
counts. The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended.  After 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Glyn  that, 
in  order  to  afford  the  proprietors  of  railways  a  more  speedy 
means  of  examination  into  the  oonduot  of  their  respective 
undertakings,  it  should  be  oompetent  for  any  number  of 
proprietors  holding  stock  or  shares  to  the  value  paid  up  of 
not  lees  than  one-third  of  the  total  capital  of  the  company, 
to  appoint,  within  a  month  after  any  general  meeting,  two 
of  their  number,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  special  exami- 
nation into  the  accounts  of  the  oorrent  half-year;  and  such 
auditors  so  specially  appointed,  together  with  the  public  ac- 
countant selected  by  them,  shall  have  the  same  power  of  ex- 
amination in  every  respect  as  he  has  by  the  proposed  and 
other  acts  granted  to  auditors  appointed  in  the  ordinary 
course  by  a  majority  at  general  meetings.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  resolutions  be  published,  and  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  every  railway  oompany,  wiih  a  request 
that  the  opinion  of  the  shareholders  be  taken  upon  them 
whether  for  or  against. 

Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway. — The  shareholders  in 
this  line  held  a  special  meeting  in  Dundee,  on  Nov.  10th. 
The  report  stated  that  the  directors  of  the  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen  had  represented  to  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany that  thoy  were  unable,  from  the  great  depression  in 
railway  property,  and  the  dispute  with  the  Caledonian,  to 
continue  longer  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  stipulated  in  the 
agreement.  They  proposed  that  the  guaranteed  dividend 
for  the  lease  of  the  line  to  be  paid  by  the  Perth  Company 
on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Arbroath  Company,  instead  of 
being  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  dividend, 
and  thereafter  7  per  cent  per  annum  in  perpetuity  (free  of 
income-tax)  ;  with  the  condition  that,  if  in  any  year  there 
should  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  from  the  Arbroath  line,  after 
paying  such  dividend  and  the  necessary  expenses,  such  sur- 
plus should  in  the  first  place  be  wholly  paid  to  the  Arbroath 
Company  till  the  dividend  amounted  to  8  per  cent.;  and  the 
surplus,  if  any,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  com- 
panies. 

Sambbe  and  Mbube  Railway.— A  special  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  Nov.  13.  The  chairman  re- 
gretted that  the  hopes  which  they  bad  entertained  had  been 
disappointed.  The  traffic  receipts  averaged  only  £170  per 
week,  and  the  expenses  amounted  to  £210  per  week.  Up 
to  the  present  time  they  got  nothing  by  working  the  line; 
they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  £5,000,  and  they  were  adding 
to  that  debt  every  week.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Sheward,  the  managing  director  in  Belgium,  gave  notice  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  WorkB  that  the  company  would 
cease  to  work  the  line  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months.  When  the  company  commenced  to  work  the  line, 
certain  expenses  were  19,000f.  (£7ti0)  per  month,  but  they 
had  been  gradually  reduced  to  10,000f.  (£400)  per  month. 
The  £20,000  raised  by  the  issue  of  preference  shares  had 
been  expended,  and  there  was  not  one  shilling  left  when 
they  opened  the  line  for  traffic.  The  iron  works  were  ont 
of  blast,  and  property  which  at  the  time  the  money  was 
lent    was  worth   £100,000,  is  not  now  worth  £10,000. 
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RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


The  Chairman  proposed  *  retpUtton  to  the  eflfett  that  in 
the  protect  position  of  affairs  it  was  inexpedient  to  continue 
the  working  of  the  Jine,  unless  some  arrangement  be  made 
with  the  Belgian  Government,  leading  to  a  reasonable  con- 
elosien  that  it  would  be  worked  at  a  profit. — The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted* 

Bouts  WalbsRailwat.— This  company  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  London,  on  Nor.  14.  The  Chairman  informed  the 
meeting  that  the  South  Wales  intended  to  introduce  two 
bills  in  the  nest  session  of  Parliament  to  amend  their  Acts, 
to  extend  time  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  construction 
Of  works,  and  to  authorise  certain  deviations.  With  regard 
to  the  bills  promoted  by  the  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
and  Dublin  and  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the  directors  of  the 
South  Wales  could  know  nothing.  He  further  remarked 
that  the  proper  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bills  would 
be  when  they  were  submitted  lor  the  approral  of  the  share- 
holders.   A  resolution  for  adjournment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Ami sss  and  BouLoess  Railway. — This  compaoy  held  a 
special  meeting  in  London  on  November  20th—  M.  C.  La- 
fit  te  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain 
oertain  concessions  from  the  French  Government,  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  fully  entitled. 

East  Axomast  Railway. — A  meeting  of  bondholders  be- 
longing to  this  company  was  held  in  London  ou  the  21st 
of  November.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  amount  of 
bonds  now  due  was  £62,000.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
£16,000  more  would  fall  due.  The  gross  receipts  for 
traffic  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  were  £17, 569; 
from  the  latof  July  to  the  11  tn  of  November  the  receipts 
had  been  £14.240.  The  average  receipts  were  about  £720 
a  week ;  the  actual  working  expenses  were  £420  a  week, 
leaving  a  balanoe  of  £300  a  week,  which  was  sufficient  to 

Say  every  bondholder  5  per  cent  for  bis  money.  After  some 
iscussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  bondholders,  and  to  report  to  a  future  meeting 
on  tho  best  course  to  be  adopted. 

Wiitdixg  Up.— Fifty-seven  defunct  railway  companies  are 
in  the  course  of  being  wound  up,  under  the  operation  of  the 
railway  and  joint  stock  companies. 

Applications  to  Pabliambnt. — It  appears  that  notices  of 
application  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuiug  session  have  been 
given  for  sixty  railway  bills.  Thero  are  five  notices  for 
new  lines.  The  notices  for  amalgamations  are  the  Cale- 
donian and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  the  Scottish  Cen- 
tral with  the  London  and  North- Western,  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle,  Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Companies;  and  the  Edinburgh  and  JJatbgate  with  the  Edin- 
burgh aud  Glasgow. 

Thb  following  table  will  exhibit  the  range  of  prices  in  the 
shares  of  the  leading  companies  during  the  past  month,  as 
compared  with  the  original  price  of  the  share*  ;— 


Names  of  Hallways.  Paid. 
Aberdeen      —    — 150    0    0 
Birmin.  and  Oxford 

Junction    ~~    ~~  20    0    0 
Birm.  Wolver,  and 

Dudley      _    —  10  0    0 
Birm.  Wolver.  and 

8tour  Valley    _~  13  14 

Buckinghamshire     17  10 

Caledonian   —%    ~»  50  0 

Ches.  and  Holyhead  60  0    0 

East  Anglian       -23  0    0 

Eastern  Counties,*.  20  0 

East  Lancashire  ^  26  0 

East  Lincolnshire    26  0 

Edin.  and  Glasgow   50  0 

Great  Northern   -20  0 
Great  Sou  them  and 

Western  (Ireland)  50  0 

G.N.  of  England    100  0 

Great  Western     —100  0 

Hull  and  Selbv    —  60  0 

Lancas.  and  "fork.    98  0 

Leeds  and  Bradford  60  0 

Leeds  and  Thirsk     60  0 

Lon.  and  Blackwall  11  0 
Lon.,  Brighton,  and 

South  Coast     —100  0 

Lon.  and  Greenwich  12  15 

Lon.  and  Nor.  Wes.  100  0 

Lon.  and  Bou.  Wes.  50  0 


Prices.  Nev.  L  Frioes.Vov.9t. 
»  14j  to   16}—  12   to    14 

•  25   to  28  —  94   to   98 

*  14   to    15  ~  14    to    15 


0 

0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
4 

0 

a 


» 10  to  io$. 

.  15   to  16 

~  i3  to  m 

-  10   to  11 

-  —   to  — 

.    6ito  7* 

>  I84  to  14 

27|  to  28 

80    to  32  . 

7*  to  7f , 

27J  to  204 

207    to  2 12  , 

62   to  64 

94   to  96 

60    to  62 

97   to  99 

10    to  12 

3ite  4 


9|  to  10 

14}  to  16 

104  to  114 

0   to  II 

24    to  23* 

0}  to  7 

.  12    to  13 

27i  to  28* 

.  28   to  30 

6*  to  8J 

.  30   to  82 
210   to  216 

66  to  66 
92    to  94 

67  to  68 
06    to  98 

9    to  11 

31  to  3{ 


72|  to  73J—  76 j  to   774 
9*  to   10  —    9*  to   10 

H5j  to  116| 111    to  112 

31   to   82  „~  30}  to   81} 


Names  of  Railways. 
Man.,  Sheffield,  and 

Lincolnshire  —.100 
Midland—  «*  —100 
Norfolk  _  _  —100 
North  British^*  ~*  95 
North  Staffordshire  17 
Oxford,    Wor.t  and 

Wolverhampton  50 
Scottish  Central  «_  25 
Shrewsbury  and  Bir.  12 
Shropshire  Union—  6 
South  Eastern  ~-  83 
South  Wales  ~~  —  t$ 
Shef.,    Rot  herb  am, 

and  Ooole  ~~  «••  16 
York,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick  —  —  25 
York  and  Nor.  Mid.  50 


Paid, 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

w  20   to   23  —  16    to    18 

—  47}  to    48} ,_  47    to    46 

—  34    te  27  —  92   to  25 

—  10|  to   111—  104  to   111 
~    91  to     9}—    9}  to     9| 

0 

0 
0 
10 
2 
0 

0  , 

0  , 

0 

0. 

4 
0 

-.  10    t6    W  -,     t    to    11 

—  17   to   18  —  14   to   16 
_    4*  to     5  —    41  to     4f 

—  9  to     31—    *    to     81 

—  18}  to    18f—  16    to   1» 
^  15   to   17_16    to   17 

10 

0 

-  141  to   14|-  16   to    16* 

0 
0 

0 

0  , 

—  17§  to    18  _  16}  to   17 

-  19*  to   90  —  18{  f©    18} 

ASSUBANCE  COMPANIES. 

Engineers',  Misoiuc,  aud  Universal  Mutual  Lux  As- 
surance Cokpaky. — The  directors  of  this  company  recently 
entertained,  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  society.  The  chairman  mentioned 
that,  since  the  formation  of  the  society  on  the  7th  of  June,  134S,  it 
had  received  889  proposals  for  policies.  Of  these  75  had  been 
declined,  54  were  under  consideration,  and  760  ha4  been  com- 
pleted. The  annual  income  of  the  society  thus  amounted  to 
£8,287. 

The  following  Issuance  Companies  ass  Being  wound  up,  under 
the  recent  act : — Agricultural  Cattle,  London  and  Westminster 
Life,  Tontine  Life  Assurance,  York  and  London  Assurance. 

Banks  that  are  undergoing  the  same  operation; — Isle  of 
Wight,  Marylebone,  North  of  England,  Sheffield  and  Retford. 

The  Gresiiam  Lite  Assurance  Society. — The  First  Annual 
Meeting  of  thisuociety  was  held  last  month,  at  the  office,  37,  Old 
Jury;  William  Taber,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     The  report  submitted 
stated  that  "The  business  transacted  during  the  year  isasfoQowst-r 
Gross  sum  assured  by  419  policies,  being  the  number  issued  te 
July  31,  £149,100,  producingan  annual  income  of  £5,615,  lis.  8d. 
Total  amount  of  business  transacted  or  submitted  during  the 
year: — Proposals  made  to  the  society  for  assurance  (amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  £339,724),  932 ;  incomplete  and  under  con- 
sideration (amounting  to  £91,452),  229 ;  declined  (amounting  te 
£99,112),  284 ;  accepted,  and  upon  which  the  premiums  have 
been  paid  (each  policy  averaging  £356),  419.    It  will,  bo  doubt, 
be  interesting  to  the  shareholders  sad  poKey-holden  to  be 
informed  of  the  number  of  nrst-elass  lives  assured  relatively 
to   those    upon   which    an   increased    premium    is   payable. 
Your   Directors,   therefore,  furnish   the   Mowing   statement 
of  each,  vis.: — Policies  issued  at  or$aary  rates,  the  sssmv 
ance  being  on  first-class  lives,  237 ;  ditto,  at  increased  rates, 
the  assurance  being  on  lives  supposed  to  be  somewhat  below 
the  average,  182 ;  making  the  total  number  of  policies  tor  the 
year  (as  above  stated)  419."   From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that,  had  the  Society's  business  been  limited  to  what,  in  assur- 
ance language,  is  termed  first-class  lives,  its  success,  from  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  it  by  the  public,  would  still  have  been  very 
great,     The  fact  of  between  900  and  1,000  proposals  for  insur- 
auee  having  been  made  to  the  Society  in  the  lint  year  of  its  exis- 
tence is  one  which,  if  not  altogether  unparalleled,  is  a  proof  of  very 
decided  success ;  since  only  one  or  two  instances  oan  be  found---' 
and  those  of  recent  date — which  at  all  approach  to  such  success. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  sum  invested,  up  to  the  11th  of 
October  instant,  was  £15,051  8s.,  of  which  £2,629  16s.  had 
been  repaid ;  and,  consequently,  there  was  available  for  claims 
under  policies  the  sum  of  £12,421  12s.,  besides  the  premiums  on 
new  assurances  effected,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  sees* 
mnlating  daily.    Tile  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Scottish  Amicable  SociEtT.^-This  mutual  and  old  sates* 
lished  office  has  opened  a  London  branch.  The  whole  profits  in 
this  office  are  divided  amongst  the  assured. 

Tee  Liverpool  Marine  Assurance  Compart,  &  is  un- 
derstood, will  be  dissolved.  The  paid-up  capital,  it  appears,  has 
been  entirely  lost,  together  with  an  additional  amount  of  about 
£38,000. 


UNIV.  OF  tUv,.,^. 
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ANCHOR  ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 


VOB 


LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

30>  SACKVII&l  8THBT,  PICCADILLY;   AND  67,  CHEAP8IDE,  LONDON. 


IHQQnrPRATED    BY    ACT    OF    PARLIAMENT- 


CAPITAL,   ONE  MILLION. 


HENRY  TINBAX  AIFftTNSOV,  Esq. 
JAMES  BfcBMRIDGB,  Keo. 
THQ1I4S  MQRTIMB*  cpQBpREY,  ?sq. 
NATHANIEL  CUMBERLEGE,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  p.  CU&TEft  ft*.,  LL.D. 


JOHN  ROBERT  PALBY,  &%.  (Staro**?.) 
Rbv.  HENRY  TTJRTON,  A.M. 
JOHN  WERTHBIMER,  Eso^ 
THOMAS  W|LSON,  $8%. 
Rbv.  J,  WEIGHT,  4H-,  *.l 


AQBB. 


J.  C.  HARDY,  Esq.,  P.LA. 


B;  0.  SA&CfdTON,  Bst^  M.D.,  Cakus,  MLS.       |  HENRY  OLDHAM,  £so,  MJD, 

AUDaYOM* 

JPJTJ&fc  IPWARD,  IBsq.  J  WALTER  HILLS,  lis* 


Mbsw.  CHARLES  HOPKINSON  %  Co. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  Business  of  this  Office  includes  every  mode  of  Life  Assubance,  at  the 
very  lowest  roles  of  Premium  tmwttnl  »Uh  Mobility, 
Litis  Diseased,  or  having  0  tendency  to  disease,  and  consequently  rejected  by  the  generality  of  Offices,  may  be  assured  in 
this  Office  on  t|»  p»f  mot  of  a  proportionate  Jla{a  of  p&mium,  which  may  at  a*/  frim*  bf  f^o^d  if  the  ordinary  rate 
upon  the  restoration  9*  *h#  party  to  health. 

A  Bonus  or  BiejTf  pin  Carr,  (or  fourffths)  of  ike  Profit*,  *pport%tme4  feriodkwRy  U  fotielee  effected  on  the  Partid- 
fating  Scale.  ^ ' _^____ 

-  -  -  -  -    ■  —-u  ■-*-..--- 

FIR*  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Directors,  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  which  has  now  fully  and  tatisfaetorrly  developed  the  benefit* 
of  Fire  Insurance,  as  well  as  the  n*t|r*  fnd  #  xjte#t  *f  jts  various  piafcs,  feel  ceoddeat  in  statins;  that  they  are  enabled  to 
afford  great  facilities  nod  benefits  tp  the  publio  in  effeoting  Fire  Insurance,  at  lower  Premium  ikon  ore  usually  charged  by 
other  offices. 

Tables  of  Rates  formed  noes  principles  combining  perfect  security  with  a  judicious  economy. 

Insurances  effected  for  anr  period  less  than  one  year. 

Churches,  Pamuigesj  ej|4  School-Houses,  Insnre4  ojftn  a  gednced  Scale. 

Especial  advantages  to  persons  faking  pn£  a  Policy  fas  Sefen  Years. 

Early  and  liberal  settlement  of  posset. 

No  charge  made  for  indorsements,  ft  for  Policies  transferred  from  other  Offices. 

UNDINE?  AAf  m  WATTO)  BY  TMJ8  MUMMY  UPON  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS. 

J  Liberal  Cemptfjiton  allowed  to  parties  through  whose  introduction  Poliofa  pre  effected. 

Prospectuses,  and  s>t{  pisriJenU"  vtiaiing  to  Assurance,  may  be  obtajned  at  the  Umdon  Offices,  or  of  any  of  the 
Company's  Agents. 

J.  C.  HARDY,  Manager. 


'EUREKA' 


f.FORO-8  EUBEU  ptTO-fC-. JHE  H4JJ  DOZEH.S 

•  •  We  at*  JfUd  to  notiee  a  marked  fiSrovemmt  fn  i  he  metbod~bf niaklnS 
aMrU.  'Thf  dilrt  &•*£»  ue  (Mr.  Faff'*  Eureka)  appeara  !n«r*ry  way 
calculated  to  St,  and  Silly  bear*  out  the  Inventor's  statement,  aa  '  the  most 
untaue  awl  the  only  perfect  fitting  ablrt  made.' "— Qfceerver.  Oct.  7. 1849. 

f£t  of  Ww,  vlib  direction*  0*  ad^aa^raerfTitoi  poet  fraa.^at- 

a?TSosUSe&C0^l,W* ********  ******** * affaes  from, cm  recent* 
RIC&ARD  VQBDf  iff,  fttsaad,  tendon. 
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